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in  such  B  region  as  Scandinavia,  where  the  sword  was  the 
only  patrimony  of  the  younger  branches  of  a  family,  and 
was  a  possession  quite  as  honourable  and  frequently  more 
lucrative  than  that  of  the  soil.    Possessing  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  sea-coast,  the  inhabitants  regarded  that  element  also 
as  their  natural  territory.  Their  piratical  expeditions,  under- 
taken partly  through  necessity  and  partly  ftom  the  love  of 
adventure,  obtained  for  them  a  fearful  fame ;  and  the  leaders 
of  these  hardy  pirates  assumed  the  imposing  title  of  Sea- 
kings.    These  '  Viser*  contain  moreover  no  small  quantity 
of  legendary  fable  and  supernatural  lore,  derived  from  the 
antient  Sagas  and  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  [Bdda]. 
whose  wild  traditions,  half  oriental  and  half  northern,  were 
so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  that  they  continued 
to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  them  long  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  (which  was  not  earlier  than  the 
oommencfSment  of  the  eleventh  century);  and  in  modem 
times  they  have  been  largely  made  use  of  by  Oehlenschlager 
and  other  living  or  recent  poets,  who  have  found  in  them 
a  source  of  powerful  interest  for  their  countrymen.     For  a 
while  indeed  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  Gospel  would 
prevail  against  the  popular  belief  in  the  Valhalla.     The 
labours  of  the  early  missionaries  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies produced  very  little  effect ;  the  people  continued  to 
be  almost  entirely  pagan,  and  Svend  Tvaeskieeg,  the  successor 
of  Harald,  renouncd  Christianity,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
re-establish  the  worship  of  the  antient  idols ;  nor  was  it  un- 
til after  the  accession  of  Canute  the  Great  (1014)  that  Chris- 
tianity became  the  national  religion,  and  churches  and  con- 
vents began  to  be  built  For  several  years  afterwards  however 
little  improvement  took  place  in  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people.    Literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  at  all.   Its  sole  monument  is  the  history  (written 
in  Latin)  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  died  in  1208.    In  the 
same  centurpr,  the  first  public  library  was  formed  at  Lund,  in 
Sweden,  which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Denmark; 
but  during  the  following  century  literary  studies  rather  de- 
clined, being  superseded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  system  of  dia- 
lectic then  in  vogue ;  and  on  the  other,  by  extravagant  monkish 
legends.    In  the  fifleenth  century  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen was  established  by  Christian  I.,  and  opened  in  1479 ; 
yet  it  was  long  before  either  that  event  or  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  effected  any  improvement 
in  eaucation  or  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  language  itself,  now  one  of  the 
softest  in  sound  and  most  simple  in  construction  uf  all  the 
Gothic  dialects,  which  had  begun  to  change  from  that  of 
Iceland  in  the  eleventh  and  twelve  centuries,  gradually 
borrowed  more  and  more  from  the  Low-German,  but  did 
not  acquire  any  fixity  until  the  fifteenth.  Its  progress 
was  greatly  retarded  by  Latin  being  employed  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  clergy  and  students,  and  German  as  that  of 
Uie  court  and  the  higher  classes.  Although  it  possesses 
scarcely  any  literary  value  in  itself,  otherwise  than  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language  at  that  period,  the  most  remark- 
able production  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  '  Den  Danske 
Riimkronike'  (or  chronicle  in  rhyme)  of  Niel,  a  monk  of 
Soroe,  who  being  desirous  of  giving  his  countrymen  their  an- 
nals in  a  more  popular  form,  made  use  of  the  work  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  continuing  it  from  the  substance  of  other  La- 
tin records,  but  moulding  the  whole  differently,  and  making 
each  monarch  relate  his  own  exploits  and  the  events  of  his 
reign.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  1495,  and 
one  was  published  by  Molbech  in  1886.  illustrated  by  an  in- 
troduction and  a  glossary.  Not  long  after  Niel.  a  priest  at 
Odensee,  named  Mikkel,  obtained  some  celebrity  by  bis  re- 
ligious poems,  the  longest  of  which  is  in  honour  of  the 
rosary,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion. 
As  a  model  of  style,  of  language,  and  versification,  this  pro- 
duction places  its  author  at  the  head  of  the  Danish  poets  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  About  twenty  years  later,  the  same 
place  (Odensee)  gave  Denmark  another  writer  of  some  note 
10  its  literary  annals,  namelv.  Christian  Hansen,  a  school- 
master, who  first  attempted  dramatic  poetry,  and  whose 
compositions,  though  barbarous  in  taste,  and  both  grotesque 
and  coarse  in  their  dialogue,  are  not  wholly  destitute  of 
merit  as  regards  style,  nor  of  interest  as  throwing  some 
light  on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age.  The  real 
poetry  however  of  the  whole  of  this  period  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  national  ballads  and  other  compositions  of  popular 
minstrelsy,  which,  though  despised  by  those  who  affected  any 
sort  of  leaminff,  were  ardently  cherished  by  the  rest  of  the 
ptopU.    The  first  printed  coUectiou  of  sueh  pieces  was  that 


published  by  Sorenson  Wedel,  the  translator  of  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus. in  1591,  at  the  instance  of  the  queen  Sophia.  Its 
success  was  so  great  that  it  quickly  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  in  1695  Peter  Syv  added  a  second  hundred 
pieces  to  the  first,  which  it  originally  contained.  Since  that 
time  similar  collections  have  been  published  at  various 
times ;  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Abrahamson,  Nyerup,  and  Rahbek,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  Copen- 
hagen, 1812-14. 

Together  with  the  Reformation  came  a  change  in  literary 
taste — an  impulse  towards  literature,  from  Germany.  Ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  legends*  tales  of  magic,  moralities,  and 
similar  works,  were  translated  fi:t)m  that  language,  as  were 
also  some  pieces  of  Hans  Sachs,  of  the  Dutch  poet  Cats,  and 
even  of  the  Scots  Lindsay.  Still  notwithstanding  that  the 
classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  were  now  generally  studied, 
no  one  thought  of  taking  them  as  models  of  composition,  in- 
stead of  servilely  copying  contemporaries  who  were  them- 
selves little  advanced  before  them.  Consequently,  scarcely 
a  name  of  the  slightest  importance  has  been  preserved,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  of  Anders  Arrebo,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whose  fame  is  now  limited  to  his  being  considered  the 
morning  star,  or  rather  the  harbinger  of  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  Denmark.  This  writer,  who  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Aerbe,  in  1587,  studied  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  became  bishop  of  Drontheim  at  the  age  of  thirty,  but 
was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  retired  to  Mal- 
moe  in  Sweden,  where  he  died  in  1637.  His  chief  produc- 
tion is  his  *  Hexaemeron,*  a  poem  in  heroic  rhyme,  on  the 
creation,  in  imitation  of  that  by  Du  Bartas,  and  it  displa}  s 
considerable  refinement  of  language  and  versification.  To 
him  succeeded  Anders  Hording  and  Thomas  Kingo,  the 
first  of  whom  was  a  more  industrious  than  gifted  writer. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  poetical  pieces  in  a  work 
edited  by  himself,  under  the  title  of 'The  Danish  Mercury,' 
which  were  little  more  than  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  Kingo,  who  has  been  termed  the  Dr. 
Watts  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  religious  cast  of  his 
poetry,  and  who  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  entered  the  church, 
and  became  bishop  of  Fynen.  His  celebrity  among  his 
contemporaries  was  very  great,  and  he  certainly  possessed 
much  genuine  talent;  but  his  private  character  was  by  no 
means  the  most  amiable.  He  was  even  sordidly  avaricious, 
and  the  roan  who  expressed  so  many  noble  and  generous 
sentiments  displayed  in  his  own  conduct  much  that  was 
despicable  and  mean.  Still  he  is  exempt  from  the  reproach 
of  countenancing  vice  in  others  by  the  laxity  and  immoral 
tendency  of  his  own  productions.  His  writings  still  con- 
tinue to  be  read,  nor  is  it  many  years  since  his '  Psalms '  were 
reprinted  with  a  very  numerous  list  of  subscribers.  Jurgen 
Jbrgenson  Sorterup  is  almost  the  only  other  name  of  any 
importance  belonging  to  this  period.  Inferior  to  Kingo  in 
poetical  feeling,  he  had  the  merit  of  breaking  through  the 
litei-ary  mannerism  of  the  time,  and  striking  into  a  different 
route.  His  '  Heltesange,'  or  heroic  songs,  wherein  he  cele- 
brates the  naval  achievements  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
victories  of  Frederic  IV.,  revive,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, the  animated  strains  of  the  older  Ksampe  Viser.  After 
all,  Sorterup  and  his  immediate  predecessors  constitute  only 
the  first  faint  dawnings  of  Danish  literature,  which  in  Hol- 
berg  suddenly  attained  to  a  noon-day  brightness.     [Hol- 

BBBO.] 

In  a  sketch  like  the  present  we  cannot  recapitulate  Hol- 
berg's  chief  productions,  while  to  examine  them  as  they  de- 
serve, and  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  them  and  of 
their  author's  varied  talents,  would  be  matter  for  a  vo- 
lume of  some  bulk.  In  speaking  of  such  a  man,  it  is 
difilcult  to  award  him  his  just  praise  without  seeming  to 
fall  into  exaggeration ;  for  what  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  is 
known  only  to  those  who  are  actually  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  As  the  author  of  '  Peder  Paars,'  he  has  been 
compared  not  only  to  Butler,  but  to  Hogarth,  and  although 
no  imitator  of  either,  he  rivals  both  the  poet  and  the  painter 
in  satiric  humour.  That  production  alone  would  have  im- 
mortalised him  among  his  countrymen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  comedies:  with  defects  and  sins  against  good 
taste  which  no  one  would  now  fall  into,  they  are  marked 
by  great  dramatic  power  and  genuine  humour.*  There  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  literature  which  he  left  unattempted» 

*  Tb«  Englwh  reader  will  find  a  well  ez«cutrd  apectmeii  of  Rdtb»VK  u  t 
dtnnuUst  In  aa  entire  icene  from  hie  eoroedy  of  *  Don  R«ttudo  CoUbtudm.*  ta 
the  Appendix  to  Feldborg's  '  Dcunioxk  Delineated,*  wliieli  work  aUo  coutikitte 
much  iutemtlng  Infbrmatiua  relative  boib  to  the  arUsM  and  the  Uterary  mas 
of  tiist  eonotrf. 
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and  mythology,  and  revived  the  olden  spirit  of  his  father- 
land. 

Ai  a  hetter  opportunity  doei  not  offer  itself,  we  will  here 
make  mention  of  two  writers,  who  ought  not  to  he  passed 
over,  although  we  do  not  know  whether  they  may  not  be 
still  living.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Danish  drama  was  signalised  by  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  its  kind  wlifch  had  then  appeared,  *  Niels  Ebbeaen,*  a 
tragedy,  bv  Christian  Levin  Sander.  The  celebrity  which 
It  (%taine<{  was  such  that  it  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. Nor  is  it  the  less  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
successful  effort  of  the  author,  whose  other  dramatic  at- 
tempts, especially  in  comedy,  hardly  attain  mediocrity. 
Shortly  afterwards  (1604)  appeared  *I>et  Befriede  Israel' 
('Israel  Delivered'),  an  epic  poem  in  hexameters,  by  Jens 
Michael  Hertz,  which  was  certainly  a  failure  upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  it  contains  detached  parts  of  con- 
siderable merit.  In  fact  Danish  literature  cannot  yet  boast 
of  a  single  epic ;  yet  if  it  has  nothing  which  strictly  answers 
to  that  title,  it  possesses  some  narrative  poems  of  the  kind, 
such  as  Ingemann's  *  Valdemar'  (not  his  romance  of  that 
name),  and  his  *  Black  Knights,'  which  are  meritorious  per- 
formances. 

Other  names  which  may  here  be  introduced  as  those  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  last  decennium  of  the  century,  but 
whose  biographical  dates  we  are  unable  to  specify  more 
clearly,  are  Otto  Horrebow,  Edward  Colbiornsen  (who  died 
about  1791),  and  W.  H.  F.  Abrahamson,  all  of  whom  pos- 
sessed considerable  poetical  talent  in  compositions  of  a  de- 
scriptive or  didactic  class.  To  these  may  be  added  Magd. 
Sophia  Buchholm,  who  in  1793  published  some  poems 
which  were  highly  creditable  both  to  her  talent  and  her 
feeling.  About  the  same  time  appeared  three  volumes  of 
comedies  and  other  dramatic  nieces  by  the  elder  Heiberg, 
some  of  the  best  original  productions  that  had  then  been 
given  to  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Holberg.  Olufsen  too 
distinguished  himself  (1793)  by  a  solitary  masterpiece,  his 
*  Gulddaasen,'  which  as  a  specimen  of  comedy  made  no  less 
sensation  than  Samsoe's  *  Dy  veeke '  did  in  tragedy. 

Jacob  Baden,  the  earliest  on  our  list  of  those  who,  although 
they  belong  as  writers  to  the  eighteenth,  lived  also  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  did  verv  much  for  the  language  by  his 
'  Grammar  Raisonn^,'  by  bis  *  Critical  Journal,'  and  by 
various  philological  treatises  which  have  become  established 
authorities  fur  idiom  and  style.  He  is  also  known  by  his 
able  translation  of  Tacitus.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in  1 740, 
and  who  survived  him,  also  possessed  literary  talent,  and 

Sublished  *  Den   Forlsatte  Grrandison,'  a  continuation  of 
lichardson's  romance. 

J.  C.  Tode,  though  a  German  by  birth  and  a  physician  by 
profession,  nevertheless  distinguished  himself  in  litera- 
ture as  a  humorous  writer,  as  which  his  '  Moralske  og 
Satiriske  Afhandlinger '  (1793)  exhibit  him  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  show  him  to  ha%'e  nosse^sed  a  fund  of  pleasantry. 
His  Fables  aro  also  among  the  best  in  the  language.  He 
was  chiefly  ambitious  of  shining  in  comedy,  but  though 
he  produced  several  verv  clever  pieces,  which  were  at  the 
time  an  acquisition  to  the  stage,  they  are  not  marked  by 
any  superior  merits.  Frr m  those  who  have  spoken  of  the 
writers  of  Denmark,  Foersom  has  been  so  far  from  obtain- 
ing the  notice  he  deserves,  that  his  name  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned  by  any  of  them ;  all  the  more  valuable  there- 
fore is  the  biographical  account  given  of  him  by  Feldborg. 
It  is  true  he  was  not  an  original  writer,  but  he  perform^ 
for  his  countrymen  the  essential  service  of  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  Shakspere  in  a  worthy  form.  *  His  translation  of 
Shakspere,'  says  Feldborg,  'is  as  much  a  work  of  genius  as 
a  htatue  of  Thorvaldsen's  or  a  tragedy  of  Oelilenschlager's.' 
This  is  a  high  encomium,  and,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  well 
merited  also,  though  we  cannot  positively  vouch  for  its 
Wing  quite  free  from  exaggeration.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  as  far  as  he  proceeded  in  it  (for  he  translated  only 
some  of  the  plays)  he  executed  his  arduous  task  with  true 
devotion. 

The  year  1821  deprived  Denmark  of  four  of  its  poets- 
Rein,  Thaarup,  Zetliu,  and  Pram.  Rein  holds  a  subor- 
dinate rank,  although  his  narrative  pieces  possess  much 
merit.  Thaarup,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  literary  veteran, 
who,  besides  having  produced  two  of  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar operas  in  the  language,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
higher  species  of  lyric  poetry,  especially  in  his  Hymns  and 
Cantatos.  Zetlitf  occupies  a  respectable  station,  by  his 
•atires  and  poetical  epistles,  and  also  by  his  heroic  odes. 


Relative  to  Pram  we  need  add  nothing  here  to  the  account 
already  given  of  him.  [Pram.]  Baggesen's  is  a  name  which 
stands  out  prominently  from  those  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  he  being  in  that  respect  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  Oehlenschlager ;  and  the  extended  celebrity  which 
they  both  enjoy  is  due  to  another  cause  besides  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  their  works,  namely,  to  their  having  written  many 
of  them  in  German,  or  after wanis  reproduced  them  in 
that  language.  That  Baggesen  sliould  ever  have  cm- 
ployed  a  foreign  tongue  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  because 
he  was  capable  of  using  his  own  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. His  translation  of  Holberg*s  *  Niels  Klimm,'  for  in- 
stance (which  was  originally  written  in  Latin),  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  style.  He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  temporary 
celebrity  rather  than  permanent  fame,  when  he  joined 
the  thronged  ranks  of  German  literature,  in  which  he  could 
hope  to  attain  only  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  reputation, 
whereas  in  his  own  he  might  have  occupied  a  foremost 
place.  He  was  a  writer  of  varied  talents,  and  in  his  lyric 
pieces  he  touched  every  mood,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
burlesque,  from  the  gay  to  the  pensive.  In  his  other  writ- 
ings he  frequently  showed  much  of  Voltaire,  of  Wieland, 
and  of  Sterne.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  direct  his  powers 
either  so  advantageously  to  himself  or  so  usefully  to  othei:a( 
as  he  might  have  done.  His  life  was  an  unsettled  oigAi 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lived  self-banisbtsiS 
from  his  country ;  ond  he  also  suffered  himself  to  be  too 
much  engaged  by  literary  party  quarrels,  repeatedly  atta.cTti'^ 
ing  Oehlenschliigeri  Rahbek,  and  others  with  violent  inttoi|f 
ness.  ^  * 

Less  gifted  than  Baggesen,  with  more  of  industry  and  of 
tact  than  of  superior  talent,  Rahbek  raised  himself  to  n^ 
honourable  place  in  Danish  literature.  It  was  as  a  journQli^^t,' 
critic,  and  literary  historian,  rather  than  as  an  ori^jiuil 
writer,  that  he  commanded  attention,  for  in  the  last  clmrac- 
ter  he  was  merely  pleasing  and  agreeable,  without  display- 
ing much  peculiar  power  of  any  kind.  His  '  ErindriUKdr 
mit  Liv,'  or  Reminiscences,  is  however  an  interesting 
autobiography,  far  more  detaittd  than  Oehlenschlager' s. 

After  Rahbek,  we  come  to  Oehlenschlager  himself,  Inge- 
mann,  and  other  writers  who  are  yet  living,  and  at  whom  we 
can  take  no  more  than  a  hasty  glance.    The  writings  of  the 
first-mentioned  alone  would  form  the  subject  of  a  long 
analysis,  and  have  in  fact  been  frequently  so  examined 
both  in   German  and  in   English  periodicals.     That   be 
looked  for  subjects,  if  not  exactly  for  models,  in  the  legends 
of  the  older  Scandinavian    history  and    mythology,    has 
already  been  mentioned ;  but  he  has  also  occasionally  gone 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south  for  them.    His  *  Fiskeren'  and 
'  Aladdin'  are  two  charming  dramatised  poems  in  Oriental 
costume,  while  his  '  Correggio,'  a  piece  more  adapted  in  its 
form  to  the  stage,  nresents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  true  artist. 
Yet  although  the  dramatic  is  his  favourite  form  of  composi- 
tion, he  has  attempted  many  others ;  among  these  is  his 
'  Nordens  Guder,'  styled  by  himself  an  epic,  but  rather  a 
cyclus  of  ballads  or  narrative  poems  in  different  metres, 
recording  the  fabled  adventures  of  the  Scandinavian  deities. 
He  has  also  written  a  romance  in  4  volumes,  entitled  '  Oen  i 
Sydhavet,'  or  *  The  Island  in  the  South  Sea,'  which  is  a  sort 
of  *  Rubinson  Crusoe,'  prolix,  it  is  true,  but  not  more  so  than 
Defoe's.    Ingemann  has  obtained  celebrity  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  also  in  the  field  of  historical  romance,  and  is  generally 
complimented  with  the  title  of  the  Walter  Scott  of  Den- 
mark.   His  chief  production  of  that  kind,  *  Valdemar  Seir,' 
has  recently  been  translated  into  English.     Several  other 
writers  have  since  cultivated  the  same  species  of  composi- 
tion;  and  foremost  among  them   stand  Carsten    Hauch 
(who  has  displayed  great  dramatic  power  in  tragedy)  and 
Petersen.    Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  Danish  literature 
will  soon  be  able  to  show  some  original  productions  of  that 
kind,  whereas  it  has  hitherto  possessea  scarcely  any  but 
translations,  those  by  its  own  writers  being  rarely  more  than 
mere  tales,  and  Kruse  being  almost  the  only  one  who  can  be 
regarded  as  a  novelist ;  yet  as  far  as  his  own  country  is  con- 
cerned, many  of  his  later  productions  cannot  be  taken  into 
account,  since  they  are  written  in  German.    He  has  how- 
ever written  sevend  dramatic  pieces  in  Danish,  a  collection  of 
which  was  published  in  four  volumes,  1816-20.     Stein  Bh- 
cher's  novels  are  not  only  more  recent  but  more  truly  Danish 
thanKruse's,  inasmuch  as  they  depict  the  national  character 
with  graphic  fidelity.    Another  writer,  who  conceals  himself 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Karl  Bernard,  has  also  pro- 
duced some  spirited  manners-painting  novels. 
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If  no  Mcond  Holberg  has  arisen,  Denmark  now  possesMi 
DTounif  its  livin|{  wiilers  apvoral  able  ilrnmalistH;  one  or 
ilie  mast  recent  of  whom,  Herit,  bas  revived  the  true  tunc 
mid  E|]irit  of  comeily  ;  while  the  younger  Ueiberg  hm 
cuhiraied  IberoinanLic  and  poelicul  drama  wit b  great  suc- 
cvis.  and  likewise  rendered  himself  s  favourite  with  the 
)ml)lic  by  hia  Tuudevilles.  Chr.  Bredolil'*  '  Dromatiake 
Sivner,'  S  vols,,  1819-32,  display  marks  of  real  genius.  Ol 
C  J.  fioye  we  know  little;  neveithcleas  his 'William  Slmk- 
*lH.-ro'  ( 18i6)  eolilles  him  to  meiitiun  from  us.  not  only  on 
arcoiint  of  the  interest  which  Uio  subject  itself  possesses  for 
our  countnmen,  but  alto  for  ihe  ability  with  which  it  H 
treated,  lieck,  Kiinig,  and  others  have  taken  Shakapere 
m  ibe  hero  of  their  Dctioni,  but  scaicely  one  bos  exhibited 
bini  so  naturally. 

In  other  branches  of  literature  Denmark  pojsesies  se- 
vvrul  eminent  scholars  and  men  of  science.  Rusk's  nsmt 
it  kiiuwQ  as  one  of  the  mi»t  eminent  phi1olo|;iBla  of  tht 
lirL'sent  century ;  and  to  his  may  b«  added  those  o: 
(iiundtvig,  Petersen,  and  Rafn,  all  of  whom  have  laboured 
diligi.'nlly  and  successfolly  in  norlhern  archeeology  and  his- 
loiy.  Tue  study  of  northern  antiquities  has  been  greatly 
prunioted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Roynl  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen.  Besides  his  other 
hi>lorical  works,  the  '  Bibliotbeca  Anglo-Saxon  ica'  of 
Grundtvig  recommends  him  to  literary  antiijuaries  in  this 
coiintrj-;  which  remark  applits  also  to  L.  C.  Miiller's 
'Collectanea  Anglo-Saxonica,  I83<l.  In  clo^isicBl  archiso- 
liigy  the  Uhevalier  Brondeled  has  acquired  European  ce- 
Ivhriiy  by  liia  '  Travels  and  Researches  in  Gieece,'  and 
oliiL-r  works.  The  name  of  Professor  Oeratedt  is  gene- 
rally known  by  bis  labours  in  electricity  and  magnet- 
isiu.  His  younger  brother,  Anders  Sandiio  Oeretedt,  bos 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  jurisprudence, 
jiulity,  and  moral  philosophy.  In  art,  Thorvaldsen's  fume 
ii  such  that  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  is  sullldeat. 
With  that  of  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  Thiele'a  name  is 
in  some  measure  associated,  as  that  of  his  biographer  and 
liicrary  inli^rpreler,  by  his  two  splendid  fulio  volumes  on 
liio  orlist's  life  and  works.  In  architecture,  bulh  Hansen 
(Iiruiher-in-law  to  Rahbek)  and  Malting  have  done  much, 
niid  iiave  introduced  a  belter  taste  than  formerly  prevailed. 
Tlie  former  has  published  his  chief  designs  in  a  larjje  fulio 
\v[)rk  highly  creditable  to  the  Danish  press. 

I'lic  annexed  tables  of  the  deceased  and  of  some  of  the 
living  nritera  of  Denmark,  including  also  the  names  of  oue 
or  two  artists,  will  serve  to  complete  tliis  portion  of  our 
subject,  as  a  useful  accompaniment  to  it : — 

DinL 

1637.  A rroboe,  Anders  (born  1SB7),  'Hexaemeron,' or 
•  Creation." 

1G77.  Bording,  Andreas  (bom  IS19). 

Ili78.  Broby,  Erik  Eriketisen  (Pontoppidan),  (bom  1616), 
tiuiura]  history.  Sec. 

iru'i.  Syv,  Pater  (bom  1631), 'Danish  Grammar.* 

1 722.  Sorterup,  Jurgeti,  J.,  satirical  poetry,  &c. 

I  ;<12.  Reenberg,  Tiiger  (born  1616),  fables,  salires,  &e. 

I I  Ah.  Gram,  Hans,  history  and  antiquities. 

17:;o.  Eilschov,  Fred.  Cbr.  (burn  1725),  philosophical 
piure^  &c. 

I7j2.  Palsler,  Christian  (born  16D0),  satires. 

17^4.  Holberg,  Ludvig  (born  i6H4),  general  literature, 
bii');raphy,  history,  eomedy,  satire,  &c. 

1764.  Sueedorf,  Jens  S.  (born  173S),  periodical  litera- 
ture, &e. 

1 7bi.  Tullin,  Christ.  B.  (bom  1728),  ethio  and  descrip- 
tive poetry,  lyrical  do. 

I76u.  Krall,  Jens(born  1720).  logic  and  metaphysics. &c. 

1 7  7U.  Langebek,  Jacob  (born  17IU),  Ibe  >  Danish  Library,' 
■  Djiiish  Magazine,'  &c 

I*7!:l.  Mollraann.  Bern h.  (born  1702),  history. 

17bl.  Bwald,Johann  (born  1743),  lyric  poetry,  poetical 
drama,  &c. 

17S3.  Wessel,  J.  H.  (born  1742),  comedy  and  parody, 
talcs,  &e. 

1 793.  Wibe,  Job.,  comedy. 

17H3.  Bull,  Johann  (bom  1739),  didactic  poetry,  &c. 

1  7M4,  Trojel,  P.  C.  (born  I754(,  poetry. 

17S8.  Weycr,  Niels  (bom  1767),  poetry. 

KHS.  Biohl,   Charl.    Dorothea    (born    1731),    dramatic 
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1791.  Fasting.  Christian,  poetry,  epigrams,  &e. 

1793.  Trojel.  P.  Mngnus  (born  1743),  salires,  8tc. 

1794,  Storm,  Edward  (bom  1749),  ballad  poetry.  &c. 

1794.  SmitU  Laurits  (born  17^3),  divinity  end  moral 
philosophy. 

1795.  Rothe.  Tv^e  (born  IfSl).  diductio  poetry.  Set 

1796.  $amsi*>e,  Ole  Job.  (born  1759).  Imgedy. 
1798.  Suhiii.  Peter  Fred,  (born  1728),  history.  &c. 
I79B.  Birkner,  Mich.  (lOttlub.  (born  I7:i6),  distinguished 

OS  a  classical  pruse  writer. 

Nineteenth  Cetitarij. 
ISOl.  Juel,  Piufessui  Jens  (bora  174S),  a  celebrated  por- 

1602.  Wiedeveld,  Job.  (bom  1731),  eminent  sculptor, 
aud  Thorvaldsen's  master. 

leos.  Bast,  Puvel  Dankel,  poetry,  epigrams,  &c. 

1&04.  Baden,  Jacob  (born  1735).  philology,  &c, 

1807.  Tode,  J.  Clemens  (bnrn  1736),  comedies,  fables 
humorous  pieces,  &c. 

I8U9.  Guldberg.  Ove  (born  1731),  comedy. 

18U9.  ZoegB,  Joigen  (born  1756),  Egyptian  antiquities. 
&c. 

ISlij.  Bugge,  Thos.  (born  1740),  astronomy  and  maihc- 

IBIS.  Thoilacius,  S.  Thorsdcn  (bom  1741),  norlhern  an- 
tiquities and  litemtuie. 

1817.  Foeisom,  Peter  (born  1776),  traniilator  of  Sliak- 
spere. 

1819.  Bastholm,  Christ,  (born  1740),  philosophy  and 
morals,  sermons,  &c. 

16-21.  Rein,  Jonas,  poetical  Ules,  &c. 

1821.  Thaarup,Tbos.  (born  1749),  lyric  poetry,  hymns,  &0. 

162).  Zetliti,  Jens  (born  1761).  satires,  epistles,  &c. 

1621.  Hasso,  Laurils  (born  1737),  novelist. 

1621.  Pram,  Christ i an  (born  17a6),'Staerkodder,*  poetry, 

1623,  Mailing,  Qve.  history  and  biography. 

1S2J.  Bruun,  Thos.  Cbrisi.(ljorn  1750),  salires,  tales.&c. 

1626.  Baggesen,  Jens  (born  1764),  poetry  nnd  miscel- 
laneous works. 

ISSii.  Loreiitien,  Chr.  Aug.  (bom  1753),  artist,  painted 
the  -Holbeig  Gallery.' 

_  1632.  Ueitieig,  Pel.  Andreas  (born  1758),  comedy,  poli- 
tical essays,  &c. 

1632.  Rask,  Rasmus  Christ,  (born  1784),  philology, 
grammar.  Northern  and  Oriental  languages. 

1633.  Treschuv,  Niels  (bom  1751),  theology  and  moral 
philosophy. 

1634.  Moller,  Jens  (bom  1779),  history  and  theology. 
1636.  Rahbek.  Knud  Lyne  (burn   176l»,  general  litetft' 
re  aud  criticism,  biography,  poetry,  drama. 

Living  Writert,  ^c. 

.  Nyerup,  Rasmus,  literary  history  and  biograpb/, 
m,  &c. 

1770.  Hornemann,  Jens  Wilken,  botany. 
1770.  Thorvoldsen,  Berlel  (Albert),  sculptor. 
1775.  Mynster,  Jac.  Pet.,  bishop  of  Zealand,  pulpit  elo- 
quence and  theolo^. 

1777.  Gebauer,  Chr.  Dot.,  celebrated  animal  painter. 

1778.  Kruse,  I,.aurils,  novelist: 

1779.  Miiller,  Jens,  Dr.,  theology  and  literature. 

1779.  OebleiiscblUger,  Adam, poelry.drama. romance,  &c. 

1781,  Briindbted,  P.  O.,  classical  arcbeeology  and  geo- 
graphy. 

"783.  Molbech,  Chr.,  literary  history,  criticism,  &c. 
783.  Grundlvig,  Nie.  F.  S.,  history,  puelry,   norlhern 
mythology,  and  antiquities. 

1 763.  Eckersbei^.  Chr.  Will.,  eminent  historical  painter. 

1 784.  Lindberg.  J.  Cbr,  controversial  theology. 

1769.  Ingemann,  Bern.  Severin,  epic   poetry,  historical 

-lance,  &c. 
789.  Dahl,  Joh.  Chr.,  landscape-painter. 
791.  Heiberg.  Joh.  Ludvig,  son  of  P.  A.  H,  distin- 
guished dramatic  writer. 

1791.  Hauch,  Joh.  Carsten,  tragedies  and  romances. 

1791.  Petereen,  M.  N..  Danish  language  and  philulogy, 

story  and  antiquities. 

171(4.  Hansen,  Morits  Chr.,  tragedy,  novel?,  tales,  und 
educational  works. 

1795.  Rafn,  Karl  Chr.,  nortltcrD  literature  and  anliqui- 
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1 798.  Herts,  Henrieh,  comedf ,  poetry,  &c. 

1805.  Anderson.  H.  C,  poetry,  romance,  &o. 

Paludan-Muller,  'Dandserinden/  a  comic  poem,  &c. 
'Wergeland,  Hen.  Arnold,  poetry,  drama. 

Sweden.-^Thoug\\  the  modern  literature  of  Sweden  de- 
veloped itself  more  tardily  than  that  of  Denmark,  its  course 
vas  nearly  the  same ;  for,  springing  from  one  common 
stock,  both  nations  were  similar  in  genius  and  intellectual 
disposition.  More  remote  from  intercourse  with  other 
European  nations  than  its  neighbour  and  rival,  Sweden  re- 
tained not  only  more  of  the  parent  language,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time  more  of  the  Scandinavian  character  in  its 
oral  poetry.  The  Scalds  continued  to  recite  their  compoiii- 
tions  at  the  court  of  the  Swedish  princes  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  last  Skald  upon  record 
was  Sturle  Thordson,  in  the  reign  of  Berger  Jarl.  Not- 
withstanding  almost  the  whole  of  the  following  period  to 
the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa  was  one  of  turbulence  or 
oppression,  a  taste  for  poetry  continued  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  popular  songs  and  traditions  in  rhyme,  some  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius.*  Compared 
with  these  authorless  compositions,  the  productions  of  those 
who  professed  to  cultivate  literature,  such  as  it  then  was, 
were  feeble  and  tasteless.  Books  of  monkish  devotion,  rude 
treatises  on  medicine,  astronomy,  and  a  few  other  sciences, 
as  then  understood,  but  overlaid  with  superstition  and  mys- 
ticism, together  with  chronicles  in  barbarous  Latin,  present 
only  a  picture  of  intellectual  barrenness.  No  such  lumi- 
naries as  a  Dante  or  a  Chaucer  arose,  and  the  few  names 
which  history  has  handed  down  to  us  are  little  better  than 
mere  sounds  and  shadows. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated,  or  rather,  the  least  obscure, 
is  Nicholas  Hermanni,  bishop  of  Linkuping,  who  died  in 
1 39 1,  and  was  canonized  in  1416.  Besides  some  theological 
works,  he  wrote  leeends,  and  translated  the  Life  of  St.  Ans- 
garius,  the  first  Cnristian  missionary  who  visited  Sweden 
(829).  Eric  Olai,  professor  of  theology  at  Uosala  (died 
1486),  composed  some  psalms  and  canticles.  Nearly  two 
centuries  before,  or  about  1 308,  Eufemia  of  Norway,  grand- 
mother of  Magnus  Smek,  had  caused  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  romance  of  '  Flores  and  Blanze- 
flor,*  and  some  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind  to  be 
translated  into  Swedish  verse.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
Swedish  literature  is  little  more  than  a  dreary  blank. 
Even  learning  was  scarcely  cultivated,  fbr  though  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala  was  founded  by  Sten  Sture  in  1478, 
it  languished  through  neglect  and  for  want  of  teachers,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  effectively  established 
till  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1621-24).  Neverthe- 
less, though  Sweden  continued  to  be  greatly  behind  Den- 
mark in  this  respect,  printing  was  introduced  into  the 
former  country  some  years  earlier  than  into  Denmark. 
A  press  was  first  set  up  at  Upsala  in  1476,  another  at 
Stockholm  in  1482.  and  a  third  at  Wadstena  in  1490. 
Wadstena  is  noted  for  the  convent  of  St.  Brigitta,  where  her 
daughter  St.  Catherine  died  abbess  of  it  in  1391,  and  where, 
a  century  later  ( 1498),  a  nun  named  Ingrida  wrote  an 
epistle  to  her  lover*  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
elegant  and  correct  specimen  of  the  Swedish  language  of 
that  period,  and  indeed  superior  to  any  which  appeared  for 
a  long  time  after.  This  composition,  so  full  of  eloquence 
and  genuine  passion,  and  in  which  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  mvstical  aevotion  are  intermingled,  places  Ingrida  by 
the  sine  of  the  more  celebrated  Ueloisa. 

With  her  patriot  Vasa  (1523-60),  a  new  sera  dawned  upon 
Sweden.  [Gustayvs  Erickson.]  That  prince,  who  more 
truly  deserves  the  epithet  of  *  great'  than  most  on  whom  it  has 
been  bestowed,  possessed  much  literary  talent,  and  very  su- 
perior powers  of  eloquence,  although  he  had  to  contend  with 
a  language  which  was  still  rude  and  unpolished.  He  founded 
the  royal  library  at  Stockholm,  established  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  chief  scholars  in  the  king- 
dom. Among  those  who  more  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  were  the  brothers  Olaus  and  Lars 
or  Laurentius  Petri.  The  former,  who  had  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, was  made  secretary  of  council  by  Gustavus,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  even  sentenced  to 
death  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  though  he  was  eventu- 

•  '  fivf-ofkA  FolkTitor/  3  toIb.  8vo.,  1814.  The  two  flrst  TDlnmMofa  timiltiT 
r<>tl«*titioii.  I>y  Atwid«nD,  have  mucp  a{ipc>nxi;<l  iiiidcr  the  litlc  of  'SsTciiitkn 
Ftira«auK«r.'  J.  K.  U>tli|*ii«>t  has  al<o  mmlc  no  interci^titt»;  contril>utk)&  tu  hie- 
rary  •tchwuhiHy  ia  hii  *  Notdcnt  aid  .fa  Skadcvpcl,*  on  the  tiramaUc  songs  auil 
c«m|Hi«uiuus  of  the  Svadea,  ••.mUar  to  Ummc  uf  Iceland  and  Fionlaud. 


ally  pBidoned.  Laurentius  also  atudied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
on  his  return  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala,  where 
he  preaehed  the  principles  of  Luther  to  crowdcKi  congrega- 
tions, notwithstanding  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
council  of  Catholic  clergy.  This  loyal  and  intrepid  *  Apoatle 
of  the  North,'  as  he  was  subsequently  called,  was  made  aTch<t 
bishop  of  the  kingdom  in  1531.  As  a  writer  his  labours 
were  very  considerable ;  besides  a  number  of  theological 
treatises,  he  made  almost  an  entire  translation  of  the  Bible, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Olaus,  and  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1573. 

The  unfortunate  Eric  XIV.  possessed  a  taste  not  only  for 
literature,  but  for  music  and  painting,  which  last  he  ia  said 
to  have  practised,  and  to  have  executed  the  whole-length 
portrait  of  himself,  in  the  gallery  at  the  castle  of  Grips- 
holm.  In  the  succeeding  reign  (John  III.)  literature  and 
the  sciences  were  neglected  for  political  and  theological 
disputes;  but  in  that  of  Charles  IX.  they  began  to  revivu. 
Charles  himself  may  be  placed  among  royal  authors,  for  he 
wrote  his  own  history  in  verse,  and  also  many  songs  and 
other  poetical  pieces.  We  have  here  to  consider  Gustavus 
Adolphus  not  in  his  character  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman, 
but  in  that  of  an  encourager  of  the  peaceful  arts.  He  was 
himself  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  his  address  to  the  states  (1620)  may  be  considered  a 
model  of  that  oratory  which  at  once  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
the  understanding.  This  prince  also  began  to  compose  his 
own  memoirs,  which  are  scarcely  less  admirable  for  their  style 
than  interesting  for  their  matter.  Inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  that  of  Axel 
Oxenstierna  (1583-1654),  one  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men of  his  own  day  or  any  other,  and  also  a  patron  of 
letters. 

The  family  of  the  Messenii  is  one  of  some  note  in  the 
literary  annals  of  Sweden  at  this  period.  Johannes  Me^ 
senius  the  elder  (1584-1637)  conceived  the  plan  of  drama- 
tising the  history  of  Sweden  in  a  series  of  fifty  plays,  six  of 
which  he  completed.  They  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  but  they  show  that  he  was  not  the  rival  though 
the  contemporary  of  Shakspere.  His  own  history  is  rather 
remarkable.  Being  accused  of  holding  a  secret  and  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  Sigismund  of  Poland  and  the 
Jesuits,  he  and  his  family  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  but  were  released  after  twenty  years'  confinement. 
His  son  Arnold  and  his  grandson  Johannes  (who  was  born 
in  prison,  1629),  both  possessed  talents;  and  the  former, 
who  was  appointed  historiographer  by  Christina,  wrote  the 
history  of  Charles  IX.,  and  also  of  Sigismund,  neither  of 
which  however  was  printed.  If  the  younger  Johannes  had 
so  for  followed  his  father's  example  as  to  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing, the  fatal  end  of  both  might  have  been  averted ;  but 
he  produced  a  satire,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  in  which 
he  reflected  very  severely  not  only  upon  the  nobles,  but 
the  queen  herself.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  his  fother  being  also  implicated  in  the 
charge,  both  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Of  Eric  Tegel  and  Carl  Carlson  Gyllenhjelm  it  will  be 
suflScient  to  say  that  the  former  was  secretary  to  Charles 
IX.,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Gustavus  I.  and  Eric  XIV. ; 
of  the  other,  that  he  was  tne  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
high  admiral  of  Sweden,  and  published  in  1632  a  work 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (*  Katholicis- 
mens  ViUomeningar*).  Joran  or  George  Stjernhjelm,  en- 
nobled by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  patronised  by  Chris- 
tina, enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  in  which 
capacity  he  furnished  the  ballets  or  masques  which  were 
then  in  vogue  at  court.  The  production  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  known  is  his  '  Hercules,'  a  sort  of  didactic 
poem  in  hexameter  verse,  which  though  not  without  merit 
in  regard  to  style  and  versification,  displays  more  of  inge- 
nious ar||;umentative  talent  than  of  poetical' power.  Never- 
theless It  was  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  which  it  re- 
ceived from  his  contemporaries.  Stjernhielm  was  weU 
read  both  in  antient  and  modern  literature,  had  visited  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  acquired  several  languages.  Nor  did 
he  confine  his  studies  to  poetry,  for  he  published  the  *  Codex 
Argenteus,'  with  a  translation.  His  contemporaries  Rosen- 
bane  and  Spegel  distinguished  themselves — the  one  by  Ins 
sonnets,  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  Ronsard  , 
while  the  other  was,  like  Arreboe,  the  Danish  poet,  an  imi- 
tator of  Du  Bartas.  Spegel  also  compiled  a  dictionary  of  ih* 
Swedish  language^  which  was  afterwards  greatly  extended 
by  Ihre. 
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aent  Thorild,  tbe  litentrr  anUgonitt  of  KeUgren,  dtstin- 
guUhed  himself  scarcely  less  an  the  tealoun  but  untuc- 
eessful  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  as  a 
writer :  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  former  cliaracter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Denmark.  Among  his  poems  that  on  the  Pas- 
sions is  esteemed  the  best,  but  his  more  important  produc- 
tions are  in  prose,  and  show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinker  and  a  dealer  in  ingenious  paradoxes.  Professor 
Holier  was  also  an  able  writer  on  subjects  of  philosophy, 
flBsthetics.  and  criticism,  which  he  treated  in  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  style,  and  with  great  clearness. 

Axel  Silfverstolpe,  chamberlain  to  Queen  Sophia  Magda- 
lena,  and  Count  Oxenstiema,  who  emulated  the  example  of 
his  uncle  Count  Gyllenborg,  both  possessed  literary  talent ; 
and  if  the  former  did  not  shine  as  a  poet  of  the  first  class, 
he  produced  several  agreeable  and  elegant  pieces.  More  ambi- 
tious, Oxenstiema  showed  himself  to  be  also  more  favoured 
by  the  muses :  his  descriptive  poem,  in  nine  books,  entitled 
'  Skordarne.*  or  Harvest,  and  his  *  Dagens-Stunder,'  rank 
amonff  the  best  productions  of  their  kind  in  the  language, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  imagination  which  they  display, 
as  for  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Madame  Lenngren  (daughter  of  Professor  Malmstedt  of 
Upsala)  manifested  a  peculiar  vein  of  poetry,  adorning 
familiar  subjects  with  tne  simple  graces  of   nature  and 
truth,  and  observing   a  happy  medium  between  affected 
refinement  and  vulgar  literal  reality.     Her  'Grefvinnans 
Besok*  (Visit  to  the  Parsonage),  *DenGlada  Festen,'  and 
'  Portratterne,'  are  so  many  charming  pictures  of  domestic 
life,  delightful  from  their  freshness  and  their  truth,  and  also 
ibr  a  certain  tone  of  ingenuous  and  delicate  satire.    The 
Swedish  Academy  honoured  her  memory  by  a  medal,  on 
the  obverse  of  which  is  her  bust,  and  on  the  ceverse  a  muse 
holding  a  lyre,  with  this  inscription:  *  Quo  minus  gloriam 
petebat  eo  magis  assecuta.*    With  this  amiable  woman  we 
may  here  be  allowed  to  make  brief  mention  of  two  other 
literary  females,  not  having  been  able  to  ascertain  when 
they  oied  or  whether  they  be  yet   living,  namely,  the 
Baroness  d*Albedyhl  and  Madame  Berger  (born  Countess 
of  Cronhjelro),  the  former  of  whom  published  '  Gefion ' 
cUpsala,  lSl4)»a  little  epic  poem  in  four  cantos,  and  has 
been  styled  the  Swedish  Sevigne  for  the  elegance  of  her 
epistolary  style ;  the  other  has  acquired  some  reputation  both 
as  a  novelist  and  a  poetess,  especially  by  her  *  Capriciosa,'  a 
charming  tale  in  verse.    To  these  may  further  be  added 
Madame  Nyberg,  known  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Euphrosyne,  whose  poems  display  both  fancy  and  feeling 
with  much  beauty  of  language.    She  is  a  disciple  of  the 
new  romantic  or  Fhosphorist  school,  and  her  manner  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Atterbom*s,  in  whose  '  Almanack  of 
the  Muses,*  for  1822,  there  is  a  dramatic  poem  by  her, 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St.   Christopher.     Deviating 
somewhat  from  the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  in  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  article,  we  will  here,  for  convenience 
sake,  group  together  Adlerbeth,  Leopold,  and  some  other 
writers,  before  we  mention  Stagnelius,  Vitalis,  ond  Nicander, 
who  may  be  considered  as  more  particularly  belonging  to  the 
PHoiphnriMU,  ur  new  romantic  school,  as  opposed  to  the 
CiiusicaluU,    In  his  original  poems,  particularly  in  his 
Epistles,   Baron   d' Adlerbeth  snows  himself  an  amiable 
moralist  and  philosopher,  but  his   tragedies  are  merely 
correct  lifeless  productions  carefully  modelled  according  to 
French  dramatic  rules.    Ho  also  translated  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  the  '  Metamorphoses*  of  Ovid.     Edelcrants,  who,  pre- 
viously to  hii  being  ennobled  by  the  title  of  baron  in  1 789, 
was  called  Clewber^,  first  attracted  notice  by  his  Eloffe  on 
Louisa  Ulrica,  which  eloquent  composition  obtained   for 
him  the  place  of  librarian  at  the  university  of  Abo.    An- 
other much  superior  production  of  his  is  the  *  Ode  till 
Svenska  Folket;*  his  merit  however  lay  not  so  much  in 
what  he  himself  did  as  a  writer,  as  in  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  art  and  science,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.    He  first  introduced  the  tel^raph  and  the 
aleam-engiiie  into  Sweden,  and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  most  distinguished  scientific  persons  in  different 

girts  of  Europe,  including  our  own  countr>'men  Sir  John 
iitdair  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy.     He  was'  also  perpetual 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  veteran  Leopold,  whose  career  extended  through  so 
long  a  period,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  clas- 
sical or  French  school  of  literature,  which  was  in  fashion 
uiKler  Gustavus  IlL  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 


tury. He  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Voltaire  of 
Sweden— -not  that  he  resembled  Voltaire  in  character — and 
his  tragedies  have  been  greatly  extolled;  but,  like  his 
models,  they  are  cold  and  declamatory,  with  little  of  real 
passion  or  poetry,  though  abounding  with  splendid  rhetoric. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Odes,  one  of  which,  *  Begaret 
till  ett  udodligt  Namn/  has  been  translated  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.'  He  succeeded 
better  in  his  tales  and  satires,  to  which  latter  kind  of  com- 
position his  talent  was  well  enough  suited,  and  there  his 
polished  elegance  and  sententiousnoss  are  in  their  place. 
As  a  prose  writer  he  is  deservedly  considered  a  model  of 
style. 

Hammarskjold  produced  several  interesting  works  on 
subjects  of  literarv  criticism,  and  among  others  one  on  tho 
character  of  Schiller  as  a  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher 
(1807) ;  also  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  histo^  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Sweden  (1818-19).  Stjernstolpe  is 
mentioned  elsewhere.  [Stjernstolpe.]  Stagnelius,  Vi- 
talis, and  Nicander  all  belonged  to  the  new  school ;  all  pos- 
sessed strong  poetical  power,  and  all  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Stagnelius.  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  three,  whose 
literary  career  commenced  in  1812  and  was  closed  in  less 
than  twelve  years,  has  been  described  as  possessing  a  truly 
poetic  nature,  and  as  resembling  the  mystic  German  No- 
valis.  His  works,  comprised  in  three  volumes,  consist  of  *  Vla- 
dimir,' '  Blenda,' '  Gunlog/  and  fragments  of  two  other  epic 
poems,  tragedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  and  his  lyrical 
and  miscellaneous  compositions.  Finely  touched  as  his 
productions  of  that  class  are,  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  g;enius 
m  a  great  measure  disqualified  him  for  succeeding  in  the 
epic  and  the  drama.  He  had  too  much  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  subjectivity^  and  he  accordingly  was  always  dis- 
playing his  own  feelings  and  sentiments,  instead  of  identify- 
ing himself  with  his  characters.  He  therefore  pleases 
better — we  might  say,  completely  satisfies  in  such  a  drama- 
tised poem  as  that  of  the  '  Martyrs,'  in  which  religious  en< 
thusiasm  and  Christian  fortitude  arc  depicted  in  the  most 
sublime  strain  of  poetry.  After  all  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that 
he  excels;  the  finest  passages  in  his  tragedies  and  his  epics 
are  all  of  a  lyrical  cast ;  and  among  his  lyrics  the  series  of 
religious  pieces  entitled  '  The  Lilies  of  Sharon '  are  pre> 
eminent,  and  would  of  themselves  have  secured  for  him  a 

Elace  among  the  hiji^hest  order  of  poets.  Eric  Sjoberg, 
etter  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Vitalis,  was  one 
of  those  who,  highly  favoured  with  natural  gifts,  have  been 
the  outcasts  of  fortune.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  struggle, 
privation,  and  hardships ;  and  he  closed  it  within  the  walls  of 
a  public  hospital.  As  a  writer  he  has  sometimes  been  dai^sed 
I  among  those  whose  power  lay  in  comic  humour;  yet  al- 
though flashes  of  mirth  and  satiric  pleasantry  occasionally 
occur  in  his  poems,  the  pervading  character  of  most  of 
them  is  melancholy  and  tenderness,  and  a  weariness  of 
spirit  loneing  to  be  at  rest.  He  was  indeed  very  unequal, 
often  pathetic  and  sublime,  sometimes  even  below  medio- 
crity. As  to  Nicander,  we  may  refer  to  a  previous  article 
[Nicander],  merely  remarking  that  while  his  poetry  ma- 
nifests strong  fancy  and  deep  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  free  from 
occasional  extravagance  or  from  marks  of  negligence. 
Wallin,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  who  died  lately,  acquired  well 
merited  popularity  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  poet.  H  is  ser- 
mens  and  discourses  are  noble  specimens  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, nor  was  his  delivery  less  impressive.  Nearly  all 
his  poetical  productions  are  of  a  devotional  cast,  and  his 
psalms  have  been  generally  adopted  throughout  Sweden. 

Among  the  living  poets  ana  literary  men  of  Sweden, 
Franzen  may  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  according  to 
seniority,  if  not  altogether  according  to  reputation ;  for  in  the 
latter  respect  the  first  place  incontestibly  belongs  to  Tegner, 
bishop  of  Wexio.  The  reputation  of  the  bishop  of  Homesand 
(Franzen)  however  is  not  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  tl>e 
bishop  of  Wexio  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  broke  awoy 
ftom  the  factitious  style  in  which  mechanical  excellence  was 
chiefly  regarded,  and  who  strove  to  render  poetry  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  mind.  His  lyrical  and  elegiac  compositions 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  decidedly  his  best :  they  seem 
spontaneous  effusions  replete  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart.  In  his  longer  poems  he  was  far  less  happy ;  that  m 
twenty  cantos  for  instance,  on  the  marriage  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  is  both  monotonous  and  deficient  in  the  interest  re- 
quisite for  so  long  a  narrative.  '  Columbus,'  another  histo- 
rical poem,  published  in  1831,  but  not  vet  finished,  has  uoC 
added  much  to  his  fame;  neither  has  he  succeeded  much 
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1827.  Thunberg,  C.  P.  (bora  1742),  natural  history,  &c. 

1827.  Hatnmarskiold,  Lorens  (born  1785),  criticism,  &o. 

1828.  Sjuberg,  Eric  (Vitalis),  (born  1794),  poetry. 

1829.  Leopold,  Carl  Gust,  (born  1756)>  tnigcdies,  lyric 
poetry,  8co. 

1829.  (idmann,  Samuel  (bora  1750),  theology,  &c. 
1831.  8ij«mstolpe,  Joh.  Magnus  (born  1777),  poetry. 
1837.  Afzelius,  Adam  (born  1750),  natural  history. 
1837.  Afzelius,  Job.  (born  1753),  chemistry. 
1839.  Rudberg,  Prof.  Fred,  (born  1800),  physical  sciences. 
1839.  Nicander,  Carl  A.  (born  1799),  poetry. 
1839.  Wallin,  Olof,  Archbishop  (born   1779),  religious 
poetry,  &c. 
1839.  Fries,  Elias  (born  1794),  botany,  philosophy,  &c. 

Living  WriterSt  <J-c. 

Born. 

17G0.  Adlersparre,  Gcorg.,  history,  statistics,  military 
science,  general  literature. 

1 772.  Fr^nren,  Frans  Mich.,  Bishop,  poetry. 

1771.  Fahlcrantz,  Carl  Joh.,  landscape  painter. 

1776.  Ling,  Pehr,  epic  poetry,  history. 

1779.  Goelhe,  Gust.,  sculptor. 

1779.  Berzelius,  Jacob,  chemistry  and  physical  sciences. 

1781.  Wingard.  Carl  Fred.,  Archbishop,  "iheoloiry,  &c. 

1782.  Tcgucr,  Esaias,  bishop  of  Wexio,  poetry,  &c. 

1783.  Bystrom,  Joh.  Nich.,  sculptor. 

1 783.  Geijer,  Eric  Gust.,  history,  lyric  poetry,  &c. 
1 785.  Afzelius,  Arvid  Aug.,  poetry. 
1788.  Palmblad,    Wilh.    Fred.,    biography,    geography, 
poetry,  tales,  &c. 

1790.  Atterbom,  Dan.  Amadeus,  distinguished  poet. 

1790.  Fahlcraniz,  Chr.  Eric,  humorous  poetry. 

1791.  Lundblad,  Joh.  Fred.,  'Svensk  Plutark.' 
1791.  Dahlgren,  Carl  J.,  humorous  poetry,  tales,  &c. 

1 794.  Ahlquist,  Abr.,  archseology,  history,  botany. 

1795.  Fryxell,  Anders,  history,  poetry. 

1796.  Beskow,  Bernh.,  drama  and  poetry. 

1800.  Wahl berg,  Pehr  Fred.,  botany,  medicine,  &c. 
1802.  Bremer,  rrederika,  novelist. 
1807.  Boltiger.  Carl  Wilh.,  poetry. 

*  Fogelberg,  Bengt  Erland,  sculptor. 

*  Runeberg,  Joh.  Ludvie,  epic  poetry,  idylls,  &e. 
SCANDIX  (firom  onaviti),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  UmbelliferfD.  It  is  known 
by  the  margin  of  its  calyx  being  obsolete  or  obscurely 
5-toothed ;  petals  obovato.  emarginate,  and  mostly  furnished 
with  an  inliexed  point ;  fruit  with  a  very  long  beak,  sepa- 
rable into  two  parts,  each  with  5  blunt  equal  ribs,  the  fhr> 
rows  without  vittie ;  seed  squarely  convex,  with  a  deep  furrow 
in  front.  This  genus  is  composed  of  annual  herbs,  with  square 
rather  striated  stems,  bi-pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  divided 
into  linear  lobes.  The  umbels  have  few  rays.  The  in volucra  are 
wanting  or  composed  of  one  leaf.  One  of  the  species,  S.  pecten 
veneris,  the  common  Shepherd's  Needle,  or  Needle  Chervil, 
is  a  native  of  Europe  ana  the  North  of  Africa,  and  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  Britain.  It  is  known  by 
its  involucels  possessing  jagged  leaves,  and  its  nearly  smootn 
fruit  with  a  bristly-edged  beak.  It  possesses  slightly  acrid 
and  aromatic  Qualities,  and  is  supposed  to  be  theScandix  of 
Dioscorides,  wnich  was  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Greeks. 
One  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  S.  cer^olium^  the  garden 
chervil,  which  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Anthriscus,  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  was  recommended 
by  Geoffroi  and  Haller  as  a  medicine  in  dropsy,  hsemorrhoids, 
and  other  diseases.  It  is  used  in  France  as  a  salad,  and  in 
Holland  as  a  potherb,  but  is  not  in  much  repute  in  this 
country.  It  is  known  by  its  twice-pinnate  leaves,  with 
channelled  footstalks,  stem  slightly  hairy  at  the  joints, 
umbels  sessile,  either  axillary  or  opposite  the  leaves ;  fruit 
somewhat  furrowed,  not  ribbed,  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  though  common  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  is  probablv  an  outcast  from  gardens. 

SCANIA.      [SWKDEN*] 

SC.^NSOTIRS.  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  an  order  of  birds 
comprising  the  families  Ramphastid.«.  Psittacid^, 
PirtdflD  [Woodpeckers],  Certhiadte  [CaESPBR],  and  Cucu- 
LiDjB.     iLinn,  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  makes  the  Tribe  Scansores  consist  of 
the  families  R tmpha.\fiftrr,  I^ittacidrr,  Picidfp,  Certhiadee, 
and  Cueu/id/T.     (C/nAsi/irafinn  of  ffit'fh,  vol.  it.) 

The  Prince  of  Caiiino  arruni^ps  under  the  tribe  Scan  sores 
the  families  Pstttarida,  Picidrp,  and  Cuculidce.  (Birds  of 
E'^rope  and  North  America,) 


Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  order  Scansoref  consist  of  the 
Pamphastidte,  the  Psittaeid€e^  the  Picidee,  and  the  Cueu- 
lidee. 

SCANTLING,  a  term  used  by  carpenters  to  express  the 
transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber ;  and  also,  ui 
some  cases,  as  a  general  name  for  small  timbers,  such  as 
the  quartering  for  a  partition,  rafters,  purlins,  or  pole-plates 
in  a  roo^  &c.  All  quartering  or  squared  timber  under  five 
inches  square  is  designated  scantling. 

In  masonry  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  size  of 
stones  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

SCAPEGOAT,  or  AZAZEL  (^WIV).    On  the  great  day 

of  atonement  among  the  Jews,  the  high-priest  was  to  choose 
two  goats,  and  after  presenting  them  betore  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  he  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one 
lot  being  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  '  for  Azazel.'    The 
one  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a 
sin  offering,  and  the  other  was  to  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,  which  was  done 
by  the  h*gh-priest  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
goat,  and  confessing  over  him  the  sins  of  all  the  people, 
which  were  thus  said  to  be  '  put  upon  the  head  of  the  goat.' 
The  goat  was  then  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  hand  of  a  fit  roan,  who  was  to  let  him  go  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (Levit,,  xvi.  8-28.)    According  to  the  Rabbins,  the 
goats  were  placed  before  the  high-priest,  one  on  his  right 
hand  and  the  other  on  his  left,  wno  then  drew  out  of  an  urn 
with  his  two  hands  two  lots,  theone  inscribed '  for  theLorvl,* 
and  the  other  '  for  Azazel,'  and  the  fate  of  each  goat  was 
determined  by  the  lot  that  appeared  in  the  hand  before 
which  he  stood.    It  was  considered  a  favourable  omen  when 
the  lot '  for  the  Lord '  appeared  in  the  high-priest's  right 
hand.    The  high-priest  then  fastened  a  long  narrow  fillet  of 
scarlet  to  the  head  of  the  scapegoat,  and  after  confessing  hi« 
own  sins  and  those  of  the  people  over  him,  he  sent  him  away. 
If  the  atonement  was  accepted,  the  fillet  on  the  goat*s  head, 
as  the  Rabbins  say,  turned  white ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
they  understand  Isaiah  to  allude  in  those  words,  '  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow'  (i.  Ih). 
The  goat  was  then  carried  to  a  desert  place  (in  the  time  of 
the  Temple),  about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where, 
instead    of   being  set    at  liberty  {Levitt  xvi.  22),  it  ^as 
thrown  down  a  precipice,  and  thus  dashed  to  pieces.    This 
consummation  of  the  sacrifice  was  communicated  by  signals 
to  the  people  assembled  at  the  Temple,  when  another  token 
of  the  aivine  acceptance  was  given  by  a  crimson  fillet  which 
was  tied  on  the  Temple  door  turning  white.    It  is  added 
that  the  usual  tokens  of  the  divine  approbation  ceased  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ.  (Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ix.. 
p   173180;  X.  73,104-5,  ed.  Pitman.)    The  typical  import 
of  this  ceremony,  namely,  that  Christ  bears  away  the  sina  of 
men,  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (liii.  11,  12),  and  in 
the  following  passages  of  the  New  Testament  (John,  i.  29 ; 
'  Heb.,  \x,  2S  \  I  Pet.,  iu  24). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel  is  very  doubtful.  It 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  root  (which  still  exists  in  Arabic) 
meaning  to  separate.  1.  The  common  interpretation  refers 
it  to  the  goat  itself  as  being  sent  away.  2.  Some  take  it  to 
he  the  place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  as  being  either  a 
proper  name,  or  merely  a  general  term  for  a  separate  piac' 
or  wilderness.  3.  Spencer  and  most  of  the  German  critics 
consider  it  to  he  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit,  who  was  suppose^l 
to  inhabit  desert  places ;  and  they  would  translate  L^rit. 
xvi.  10,  *  to  let  him  goto  Azazel  (instead  of,  for  a  scape- 
goat)  into  the  wilderness.'  These  three  explanations  arv 
discussed  in  Jennings's  '  Jewish  Antiquities '  (b.  iii.,  e.  > ». 
who  has  pointed  out  formidable  objections  to  the  last  vivvr. 
and  especially  the  close  resemblance  which  the  ceremoiif 
so  explained  bears  to  that  worship  of  devils  which  t?as  ex* 

Eressly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Levit.,  xvii.  7).  Tlu* 
est  explanation  appears  to  be  that  of  Wnier  (BihtisrArt 
Bealttorterbttch,  ait.  *  Vcrsohnungstag'),  who  understands 
the  word,  with  the  prefix  which  is  attached  to  it  each  timr 
that  it  is  used,  to  mean /or  a  stparation  or  ptitting  <nr:>y, 
namely,  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

(Calmet,  arts.  *  Azazel  and  *  Expiation  ;*  Spencer,  />' 
Leg.  Hebraeor. ;  Bochart,  Hierozoicon ;  Jahn.  Archn  ./. 
Bibl.  ;  Rosen miiller.  Scholia,  Levit,  xvi.) 
SCAPHlDURI'NiE.  [Sturnidje] 
SCAPOLITE,  Chelmsjordite,  Ptiranthine,  Werne^t:-. 
occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  squaie 
prism.    Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  and  the  dia 
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usually  of  moderate  site,  and  sometimes  large,  but  there  I  itself  was  in  antient  times  defended  by  strong  walls,  a  moat, 
are  two  extensive  groups  of  Coprophagi  the  species  of  and  earthen  mounds ;  and  the  castle  must,  before  the  a{>- 
which  are  small;  they  constitute  the  genera  Ontnophctgus     "    --  -  -'    -*-"  -     »-        ^         u--i-*-i..  :  ^-^^  .- 

and  Aphodiui.    In  the  former  the  body  is  short  and  subde- 
pressed ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  elytra,  and  has 
a  concavity  in  front,  and  a  protuberance  in  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  boundary  of  this  concavity ;  the  head  is  usually 
armed  with  a  small  horn,  which  is  directed  backwards  and 
upwards.    In  the  Aphodii  the  body  approaches  to  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  the  bead  and  thorax  are  destitute  of  horns. 
Of  the  genera  mentioned,  we  possess  no  British  examples 
of  the  first,  or  Scarabtnu  proper  {wAieuchu9^  according  to 
some  authors).    The  species  of  this  group  arc  confined  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Cf}pris,  0nthophagu9  and  Amphodius^  are  of  universal  dis- 
tribuiiun,  if  we  except  Australia,  where  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  first  of  these  genera  occurs.    The  species  of  Z^- 
n(BU9  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  warm  parts  of 
South  America,  the  only  exceptions  occurring  in  North 
America. 

llie  species  of  the  second  great  section  of  the  ScarabsBidm 
(the  Arenicoli)  are  distinguished  by  their  having  the  man- 
dibles horny  and  usually  projecting;  the  lobe  of  the 
raaxillsD  is  straight;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is 
always  distinct,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  preceding ;  the 
antenn»  have  ten  or  eleven  joints ;  they  are  moreover  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  Scarabaci  (the  species  of  Aphodius 
excepted)  by  their  elytra  being  extended  over  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen.  The  three  principal  genera  in  this  section 
ate  Oeotrupen,  Bolboeeras,  and  Trox.  The  species  of  Geo- 
trupes  are  usually  of  moderate  size,  of  a  black  colour,  often 
tinted  with  blue  or  green,  and  usually  brilliant  beneath. 
The  body  is  convex,  and  the  head  and  thorax  are  rarely 
furnished  with  protuberances ;  they  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Europe,  North  Asia,  and  North  America;  feed 
upon  the  excrement  of  cattle,  under  which  they  construct 
their  burrows.  Several  species  are  found  in  England,  and 
some  are  seen  in  great  abundance  Hying  about  the  roads 
towards  the  evening. 

In  Bolbocertt9  the  body  is  nearly  hemispherical;  the 
males  are  often  provided  with  an  erect  horn  on  the  head, 
and  protuberances  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
species  are  usually  of  moderate  sise,  and  appear  to  be  found 
in  all  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  Only  one 
species  is  found  in  this  country. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Trox  are  also  usually  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
these  insects  the  body  is  convex,  and  remarkable  for  the 
roughness  of  the  upper  parts:  they  are  always  of  a  dull 
brown  or  greyish  colour,  and  appear  as  if  covered  with  a 
coating  of  dried  earth.  Their  food  (according  to  Latreille) 
consists  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  but  they  will  also  eat  de- 
cayed animal  substances,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 
other  Scarabai  the  habits  of  which  we  are  acquainted  with. 
LAtreiUe's  third  and  two  following  sections  we  cannot 
regard  as  very  natural.    [Xilophili.] 

SCARBOROUGH  is  a  borough  and  market  town  situate 
in  the  wapentake  of  Pickering  Lvthe,in  the  North  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  in  sa''  18'  N.  lat.  and  1 1"  W.  long.,  40 
miles  north-east  of  York,  and  217  north  of  London.  It 
returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  locality  attracted  to  it  inhabitants 
at  a  very  early  period:  its  name,  implying  a  fortified  rock, 
is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  also  a  Roman  settlement. 

It  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the 
coast,  forming  a  bay  open  towards  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  protected  towards  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high 
and  steep  promontory  with  the  old  castle  on  its  summit.  It 
baa,  step  by  step  and  street  by  street,  crept  up  the  acclivity, 
the  oldest  streets  having  been  formerly  a  part  of  the  sands, 
and  the  modern  streets  and  terraces  being  the  most  elevated, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  seaward  prospect. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  its  municipal  character  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  conferred  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration upon  the  town,  and  granted  to  the  bailififs,  bur- 
S esses,  and  inhabitants  certain  dues  on  merchant  ships  and 
shing-vessels,  to  enable  them  *  to  make  a  new  port  with 
timber  and  stone.*  It  ranks  amongst  the  most  antient 
boroughs  that  send  members  to  parliament ;  and  in  the 
parliament  held  in  1282,  the  llth  of  Ed  ward  I.,  Scarborough 
was  the  only  town  in  Yorkshire,  besides  the  city  of  York, 
that  was  summoned  to  send  representatives.     The  town 


plication  of  artillery,  have  been  absolutely  impregnable  to 
all  attacks  of  open  violence.  The  ruins  of  this  antient 
castle  are  on  a  promontory  elevated  more  than  SOOfeet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  having  at  the  summit  an  area  of 
nineteen  good  green  acres,  terminating  on  three  sides  in  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  tovii 
and  bay,  being  a  steep  rocky  slope.  The  castle  was  built  iii 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  William  le  Gros,  earl  of  Al- 
bermarle  and  Holderness,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
events  remarkable  in  history.  Here  Piers  deGaveston,  the 
favourite  of  Edward  II.,  sought  refuge  from  the  exasperated 
barons,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  supplies,  and 
was  beheaded.  Robert  Aske,  the  leader  of  the  rilgrims  of 
Grace,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  castle  in 
1536.    In  the  time  of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  in  1 553,  it  was  sur- 

Krised  and  taken  by  Tl)omas,  second  son  of  Lord  Stafford, 
y  the  stratagem  of  introducing  a  number  of  soldiers  di:^- 
guised  as  peasants ;  but  three  days  afterwards  it  w^  retaken 
by  the  earl  ofWestmoreland,  and  Stafford  and  three  other  of 
the  leaders  were  executed  for  treason.  Durini^  the -civil  wars 
the  castle  underwent  two  sieges  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
the  first  of  which  lasted  twelve  months.    It  was  then,  like 
I  many  others,  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament.     On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  it  underwent  a 
temporary  repair ;   and  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  pre 
sent  barracks,  to  accommodate  120  soldiers,  were  built 
and  three  batteries,  for  the  protection  of  the  town  ana 
harbour,  have  since  been  erected. 

The  style  of  the  corporate  body  is,  '  the  bailiffs  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  of  Scarborough.'  The  borough  is  Ci>m- 
prehended  in  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  England  and  Wales.  Scarborough  combines 
the  advantages  of  sea-bathing  and  of  mineral  baths,  and 
owes  to  these  natural  advantages  its  past  celebrity  and  pre- 
sent prosperous  condition.  Its  neighbourhood  presents  a 
course  of  the  finest  sands  in  England,  undulating  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  bays,  and  sheltered  by  lofty  cliffs  and 
bold  projecting  headlands.  Its  own  bay  is  spacious  and 
open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  pure  and  transparent.  The 
sand  is  clear,  smooth,  and  level,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
beach  towards  the  sea  scarcely  perceptible.  No  considerable 
river  enters  this  part  of  the  sea,  nor  is  the  beach  so  exten- 
sive as  to  be  verv  hot  even  under  a  summer's  sun.  The  sea 
in  the  month  of  August  is  some  degrees  cooler  than  at 
Brighton  or  any  place  south  of  the  Thames,  and  bathing 
may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  in  almost  all 
sorts  of  weather,  with  security  and  ease.  There  are  also 
various  excellent  baths,  and  the  most  complete  accommoda- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  of  marine  bathing. 

The  two  mineral  springs  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea-water 
are  protected  from  its  encroachment  by  a  handsome  turreted 
structure  called  the  New  Spa,  erected  beneath  the  cliff,  on 
an  artificial  foundation  or  sea-wall.  This  handsome  build< 
ing  comprises  a  large  saloon  to  assemble  and  walk  in,  and 
other  smaller  rooms  and  contrivances.  Both  the  springs 
have  been  recently  (in  1840)  very  minutely  analysed  bj 
Professor  Philipns  of  York,  and  are  found  to  comprise 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
in  proportions  which  may  be  found  accurately  stated  in  Dr. 
Granville*s  *  Spas  of  England :'  their  effects  are  of  a  cooling 
and  tranquillising  character,  and  are  of  appropriate  effi- 
cacy for  patients  labouring  under  acidity  and  pain  m  the 
stomach. 

The  scenery  surrounding  Scarborough  is  of  a  beautiful 
and  indeed  romantic  character,  and  numerous  objects  of 
historic  or  architecturarattraction  are  to  be  found  within  a 
moderate  distance.  Towards  the  north,  elevated  moors  of 
great  extent  raise  their  bleak  and  barren  summits,  fornaing 
a  bold  and  striking  contrast  in  the  landscape  to  the  highly 
cultivated  country  that  lies  to  the  westward ;  and  to  the 
south  and  south-west  the  Wold  Hills  in  the  East  Riding 
present  another  grand  and  extensive  line  of  boundary  xl* 
the  prospect.  Weaponness.  or  Oliver^s  Mount,  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  town,  possesses  every  requisite  that  can 
render  a  walk  to  its  summit  delightful.  Within  four  miKs 
is  the  picturesque  village  and  parish  of  Harkness,  wliene 
also  is  the  elegant  mansion  of  Sir  R.  V.  B.  Jonstone.  The 
admirer  of  modem  architecture  may  visit  Castle  Howard,  the 
far-famed  and  splendid  scat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  while  the 
lover  of  antient  remains  may  contemplate  the  ruins  of  Rt 
▼aulx  Abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ftnt  Cistercuir 
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•nd  Rnneil  with  strong  teeth  on  the  it|ner  iide ;  the  labrum 
is  small;  the  nientum  is  furnished  with  a  tooth;  the  an- 
tennflD  are  usually  bhort,  and  have  the  basal  ioint  long ;  the 
legs  are  short;  the  anterior  tibisB  are  broad,  and  strongly 
notched  on  the  outer  side,  and  fitted  for  burrowing;  and 
the  anterior  tarsi  in  the  males  are  not  dilated.  The  body  is 
usually  elongated,  and  straight*  at  the  sides ;  the  head, 
thorax,  and  elytra  are  nearly  equal  in  width.    The  principal 

?enera  contained  in  this  family  are  Scariie$,  PasimachuM^ 
Tamptndontui,  Acanthoceles,  Clivina,  and  Ditdiiriua. 

In  Scarites  (Fabricius)  the  mandibles  are  strongly  toothed 
on  the  inner  side,  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antenna 
are  oboonic,  and  the  following  joints  are  shorter,  com- 
pressed, and  subquadrate.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  temperate 
and  warmer  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Panmachiu  differ  chiefly  from 
Scariiei  in  being  proportionately  broader,  and  of  a  some- 
what depressed  form;  in  having  the  thorax  produced  on 
each  side  behind,  and  forming  distinct  angles ;  the  man- 
dibles are  shorter  and  more  arched,  and  the  maxilla)  have 
no  terminal  acute  hook.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
peculiar  to  North  America,  and  are  of  a  tolerably  large 
size,  averaging  about  one  inch  in  length. 

Dejean  separates  from  Scariies,  under  the  generic  name 
Oxygnathus,  the  ^.  elongatui  of  Wiedemann,  which  differs 
in  having  the  mandibles  more  slender  and  elongated,  and 
destitute  of  teeth  on  the  inner  side.  The  only  known 
species  is  found  in  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  of  a  very  narrow 
form. 

Campiodontus  is  another  genus  founded  by  Dejean  upon 
a  single  species.  In  this  insect  the  labial  palpi  are  deci- 
dedly shorter  than  the  external  maxillary  palpi;  and,  like 
them,  are  terminated  by  a  spindle-formed  joint:  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antenniD  is  scarcely  longer  than  either  of  the 
following  joints.    It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

The  genus  Acanihoceles  is  established  by  Latreille  upon 
a  singufsr  insect  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  is  of 
a  short  and  broad  form,  and  has  tne  anterior  tibiea  still  more 
strongly  notched  than  in  the  species  of  Scarites ;  the  tibioB 
of  the  middle  and  hinder  pair  of  legs  are  stout,  curved,  and 
concave  ou  the  inner  side,  and  verv.  rough  and  covered  with 
abort  spines  on  the  outer  side.  The  thorax  is  broader  than 
long,  and  the  elytra  are  almost  equal  in  length  and  width, 
distinctly  striated,  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  This  insect  is 
of  a  black  colour  (as  are  almost  all  the  Scarilidce),  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  species  of  Clivina  are  of  small  size,  averaging  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  cylindrical  form. 
The  basal  joint  of  the  antennsa  in  these  insects  is  scarcely 
longer  than  the  others,  the  mandibles  are  comparatively 
short,  and  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  pointed.  They 
are  found  nearly  all  over  the  world ;  they  live  under  stones, 
and  frequent  damp  situations. 

In  the  genus  Dinchiritu  the  species  also  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  and  are  of  sraall  size;  indeed  the  smallest 
of  the  present  family:  they  are  very  nearly  allied  to  Cli- 
trina,  but  are  almost  invariably  adorned  with  metallic 
colours,  usually  brassy-green.  Tlie  terminal  j^mt  of  the 
labial  palpi  is  proportionately  stouter  than  in  Clivina ;  the 
thorax  usually  approaches  to  a  spherical  form,  and  the  tibia) 
are  less  strongly  notched.  Numerous  species  of  this  genus 
are  found  in  England,  the  largest  of  which  is  less  than  a 
Quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  always  found  on 
the  wet  mud  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  such  places. 

SCARLATl'NA  (originally  written  Scarlattiua,  from 
iearlatta,  a  red-coloured  cloth),  scarlet  fever.  This  disease 
was  not  distinguished  by  the  antients  from  any  of  the  other 
eruptive  fevers;  they  contented  themselves  with  classing 
together  all  these  fevers  as  pestilential,  and  they  attributed 
the  variety  of  eruptions  that  accompanied  them  to  different 
combinations  of  the  humours.  Small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlatina  were  described  by  the  Arabians,  but  they  looked 
upon  them  merely  as  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and 
even  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  two  last- 
named  maladies  were  confounded.  Dr.  Withering,  in  a 
second  edition  of  an  essay  which  he  published  on  scarlet 
fever  in  the  year  1793,  first  pointed  out  iU  distinctive  cha- 
Mcters. 

•  Sparlatina,  like  small-pox  and  measles,  may  appear  as 
an  epidemic,  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  a  specific  con- 
tagion; as  an  epidemic,  it  most  usually  appears  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn ; 


sporadically,  it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons ;  it  further  resem- 
bles the  diseases  we  have  just  named  in  rarely  attacking 
twice  the  same  individual  Scarlatina  varies  much  in 
severity,  from  the  mild  febrile  disturbance  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  Sydenham  to  be  fatal  only  through  the 
ofiiciousness  of  the  doctor,  to  that  grave  form  of  the  diseatie 
which  has  received  the  appellation  of  malignant.  This  dif- 
ference has  given  rise  to  its  division  into  three  species,  the 
Scarlatina  simplex,  S.  anginosa,  and  S.  maligna.  Scar- 
latina is  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by  increased  heat  of 
the  body,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
indammatory  fever.  On  tne  second  day  of  this  fever,  or 
somewhat  later  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  patches 
of  a  scarlet-coloured  efflorescence  begin  to  appear  on  the 
face  and  neck,  which  extend  downwai-ds,  and,  coalescing;, 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  body.  On  the  trunk  howevur 
the  rash  is  seldom  uniform,  but  is  distributed  in  diffuse 
irregular  patches,  the  scarlet  hue  being  most  vivid  about 
the  liexures  of  the  joints  and  on  the  loins;  occasionally 
minute  vesicles  are  visible,  and  Sauvages  has  considered 
this  circumstance  sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  species, 
which  he  calls  S.  variolodes.  On  the  third  and  fourth  da>8 
the  eruption  is  at  its  height ;  even  the  mouth  and  fauctrs 
are  not  free  from  it,  the  papills  of  the  tongue  arc 
unusually  red  and  elongated,  and  the  face  is  generally  mure 
or  less  swollen.  On  the  fifth  day  it  begins  to  dechne,  dis- 
appearing by  interstices,  so  that  the  patches  reappear  as  at  the 
commencement,  and  it  is  generally  gone  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh.  Between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  days  the 
cuticle  conies  off  in  the  form  of  a  scurfy  desquamation,  and 
the  fever  has  subsided.  At  those  periods  of  the  disea>c 
when  the  eruption  is  in  patches,  scarlatina  is  apt  to  be  iuh- 
taken  for  measles,  but  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  last-named  disease  by  the  following  signs: — In  mea^lc^ 
the  patches  are  of  a  rosy  hue,  of  a  crescentic  form,  and  cK- 
vated  above  the  surrounding  skin ;  in  scarlatina  they  re- 
semble more  the  colour  of  boiled  lobster,  want  the  crescent-.c 
shape,  and  the  hand  passed  over  them  detects  minute  aspen- 
ties,  but  no  elevated  patches.  It  is  further  distinguished  from 
measles  by  the  greater  heat  of  skin,  the  temperature  bein;; 
sometimes  as  high  as  1 08°  or  1 1 2°  of  Fahr.,  by  the  absence  uf 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  by  the  state  of  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue. 

Roseola  is  the  name  of  an  affection  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  an  eruption  bearing  some  resemblance  t; 
scarlatina;  but  it  is  of  a  more  crimson  colour,  pursues  i:« 
course  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  scarlatina,  viz.  frvna 
the  extremities  and  trunk  to  the  neck  and  face,  and  is  at- 
tended with  less  constitutional  disturbance. 

Scarlatina  accompanied  with  sore  throat,  anginosa,  or  cy- 
nanchica,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  much  more  frequent  and  se\  e.  o 
form  of  the  disease  than  that  which  we  have  just  dcscnbt.!. 
Not  only  are  the  precursory  febrile  symptoms  more  violent,  but 
the  whole  course  of  the  malady  is  protracted ;  the  eruption  ;» 
seldom  so  universal  as  in  the  simple  variety,  but  is  in  scat- 
tered patches  which  frequently  vanish  and  reappear,  the 
interior  .of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  of  a  high  red  colour. 
tumefied  and  painful,  superficial  ulcerations  not  unfrt- 
auently  form  on  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate,  and  ti^o 
throat  is  much  clogged  up  with  a  tough  viscid  phlef^ro.  1  i 
S.  maUgna  the  fever  is  of  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  i> 
small  and  feeble,  the  tongue  and  lips  dry,  and  cncru»(«  lI 
witli  a  brown  fur ;  there  is  delirium  alternating  with  con<  i 
and  the  rash  is  faint  and  continually  coming  and  going ;  tl.e 
ulcers  in  the  throat  are  covered  with  dark-coloured  sIou^i.n 
and  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  clogs  up  the  fautx^ 
and  impedes  respiration  and  deglutition.  These  symptoin^ 
arjs  often  accompanied  by  diarrhtca,  and  by  petcchioe  ou  ih- 
sKin,  with  hsemorrhage  from  the  nose,  throat,  bowels,  *.  r 
other  parts,  which  generally  lead  to  a  fatal  terininatii.i) 
this  may  occur  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  ir 
the  patient  may  linger  to  the  second  or  third  week :  if  reci 
very  take  place,  it  is  exceedingly  tedious.  It  has  been  «.l.- 
served  that  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  adults  ar- 
not  unfreouently  affected  with  the  efflorescence  ia  tlu 
mouth  and  throat,  without  the  skin  participating  in  i\w 
affection.  For  this  class  of  cases  Dr.  Tweedy  has  propose! 
the  name  of  S.  foucium.  All  the  varieties  of  scarlatifti 
that  we  have  mentioned  may  be  observed  during  the  piv- 
valence  of  the  same  epidemic,  and  even  among  members  . -. 
the  same  family  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  each  epideinr 
has  generally  a  certain  character  or  type,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  in  order  to  regulate  the  treatment.  Th^^ 
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siding  at  Venice.  S>  much  attached  was  the  young  Italian 
to  tlie  celchrated  Saxon,  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  and 
only  quitted  his  friend  on  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
the  papal  city;  but  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  be  formed  an  intimacy,  beneficial  to  both, 
witfi  Hasse,  an  opera  composer  of  the  first  rank.  [Hasse.] 
He  finally,  in  1735,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Madrid,  as 
roaster  of  the  royal  cbapel  and  teacher  to  the  queen,  who 
had  been  his  pupil  at  Lisbon.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1751. 

Domenico  left  many  operas  and  other  compositions;  but 
his 42  Suites  de  PUces  pour  le  Clavecin  is  the  work  by  which 
he  is  now  known,  and  on  which  his  reputation  solely  rests. 
To  execute  these  was,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
object  at  which  all  ambitious  harpsichord  players  aimed :  to 
perform  them  well  was  considered  a  decisive  proof  of  prac- 
tical excellence;  and  even  now  it  requires  a  nimble  and 
brilliant  finger  to  do  them  justice,  though  iu  point  of  style 
they  are  thoroughly  obsolete,  are  quite  uusuited  to  the  nature 
of  the  piano-forte,  and,  indeed,  are  considered  rather  as 
musical  curiosities  than  as  fit  subjects  for  study,  even  for 
the  professional  musician.  We  must  however  except  the 
two  fugues  forming  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  every  good 
quality  that  distinguishes  the  kind  of  composition,  have 
never  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  always  be  admired  by 
those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  elaborate  species  of 
harmony.  Domenico  Scarlatti  left  a  son,  Gitseppe,  born 
at  Naples  in  1718,  who  composed  some  harpsichord  music, 
and  many  Italian  operas,  all  of  which  were  popular  in  their 
day ;  and  some  of  the  latter  were  produced  a^  the  King's 
Theatre  in  London ;  but  not  a  single  piece  of  his  music  ever 
came  under  our  view.  Dr.  Burney  (in  Rees*s  Cyclop.)  says, 
— *  his  works  are  distinguished  by  a  light  pleasing  style 
peculiar  to  the  Scarlatti  family.*  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1776. 

SCARLET  DYE.  The  finest  scarlet  dye  is  obtained 
from  cochineal.  [Cochineal.]  According;  to  Berlhollet  the 
dyeing  of  scarlet  is  performed  at  two  operations ;  the  first 
is  called  the  boiling  {bouillon),  and  the  second  the  redden- 
ing. 

For  a  boiling  intended  to  dye  about  1 00  pounds  of  cloth, 
six  pounds  of  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  are  first 
thrown  into  water  a  little  more  than  lukewarm  ;  after  the 
bath  has  been  well  stirred,  and  become  a  little  hotter,  half  a 

found  of  powdered  cochineal  is  thrown  in  and  well  mixed, 
ramediately  afterwards  five  pounds  of  clear  solution  of 
chloride  (muriate)  of  tin  are  poured  in  and  carefully 
mixed.  As  soon  as  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  the  cloth  is  in- 
troduced, and  made  to  circulate  rapidly  two  or  three  times; 
when  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  boiling  heat  for  two  hours, 
it  is  removed  and  well  washed. 

For  preparing  the  second  bath,  which  is  the  reddening, 
five  pounds  and  a  half  of  powdered  cochineal  are  put  into 
a  boiler,  as  soon  as  the  water  which  it  contains  is  about  to 
boil,  and  after  being  properly  mixed,  fourteen  pounds  of 
solution  of  chloride  of  tin  are  added,  and  the  cloth  is  thrown 
in,  rapidly  whirled  for  a  short  time,  then  boiled  for  an  hour, 
taken  out,  cooled,  and  washed  and  dried. 

Some  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients are  occasionally  adopted,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
may  refer  to  Berthollet's  'Treatise  on  Dyeing.' 

SCARPA,  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  La  Motta,  a  small 
village  of  Friuli,  in  the  year  1748.  His  parents  were  per- 
sons in  humble  life,  and  he  was  indebted  to  a  distant  rela- 
tion for  the  means  of  commencing  his  studies,  'while  yet 
7ery  young,  at  the  university  of  Pudua.  The  death  of  his 
early  benefactor  soon  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  re- 
sources; but  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  such 
diligence  that  he  became  distinguislied  above  his  fellows, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
illustrious  Morgagni. 

In  the)  ear  1772  Scarpa's  acquirements  had  become  so 
well  known,  that  he  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to 
fill  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Modena,  which 
was  then  re-establij>hed.  Here  he  publibhed  his  first  work, 
a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  internal  ear.  The  grand- 
duke  of  Modena,  Francis  III.,  to  whom  this  book  bad  been 
dedicated,  nominated  Scarpa  in  the  same  year  to  the  post 
of  surgeon-in-chicf  to  the  military  hospital  in  his  capital. 
Success  abated  nothing  of  Scarpa's  liabits  of  diligence. 
Haviug  published  another  work,  on  the  structure  of  the 
nerves,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  France,  Holland,  and 


England,  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  men.  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  the  ofier  of  the  ana- 
tomical chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia  was  made  to  bim  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.    A  feeling  of  gratitude  to  his  early 
patron  mduced  Scarpa  to  decline  this  liattering  oflfer  until 
he  was  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  duke  of  Modena  himself. 
He  was  eventually  installed  in  his  chair  at  Pavia  in  the 
year  1783.    His  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  organs 
of  smell  and  hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  and  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone,  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  showed  his  unwearied  a^i- 
duity.    These  works,  and  especial  that  on  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  which  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  long  disputed 
question  whether  the  heart  is  sunplied  with  nerves,  bad 
procured  for  Scarpa  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  European  reputation.    But  he  still  continued  tho^oo 
labours  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted.    In  the  )ear 
1801  he  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
eye;  and  in  1804  his  obser\'ations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism 
appeared,  to  which  a  question  proposed  some  years  pri> 
viously  by  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine  had  given  oc- 
casion.    In  1809  he  published  a  splendid  work  on  hernia, 
which  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point.     Three 
years  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  labour  of  public  teaching, 
but  received  in  the  year  1814  the  honourable  appointment 
of  Director  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Pavia.    His  sugges- 
tions for  an  improved  system  of  medical  education  were  nut 
attended  to,  and  disgust  led  him  to  resign  this  post,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  retired  from  practice.    He  followed  h:s 
old  pursuits  however  with  undiminished  energy  in  retire- 
ment, and  it  is  to  this  period  of  his  Ufe  that  we  owe  some 
most  valuable  remarks  on  the  operation  for  stone,  as  well  as 
many  other  surgical  tracts.    The  collection  of  these  minor 
treatises  was  one  of  the  last  labours  of  his  life.   He  pursued 
it,  though  suffering  for  some  years  under  almost  total  blind- 
ness, and  the  publication  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume, 
in  1832,  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  months. 

In  addition  to  his  profound  knowledge  as  an  anatomist. 
Scarpa  possessed  unrivalled  skill  as  a  drauglusman,  a  talent 
that  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  works.  II i> 
industry  was  indefatigable,  and  a  bare  enumeration  of  the 
tides  of  his  works  would  occupy  nearly  a  column  of  thu» 
Cyclopsodia.  All  that  he  wrote  had  a  definite  practical 
aim,  and  hence  no  lapse  of  time  will  render  his  labours  use- 
less or  cause  his  name  to  be  forgotten.  In  point  of  in- 
dustry he  has  been  compared  to  Cuvier,  and,  like  him,  be 
did  not  confine  his  investigations  to  one  department  of 
science.  Even  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences  did  not 
engross  all  of  Scarpa's  time.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a 
man  of  great  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
skilled  in  agriculture,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  the  cha>c. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  mo>t 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe;  and  he  was  honoured 
even  by  Napoleon,  who  seems  to  have  respected  his  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  Austrian  family,  as  well  as  by  the  house  of 
Austria  itself. 

In  person  Scarpa  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  very  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  reserve 
and  austerity  towards  strangers,  but  of  a  disposition  &» 
amiable  that  he  made  friends  of  all  who  knew  him.  After 
several  years  of  severe  suffering  from  a  calculous  disonler. 
which  terminated  fatally,  by  inducing  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  Scarpa  died  at  Pavia,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1 SVJ. 

A  list  of  Scarpa^s  works,  many  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  is  appended  to  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
'Archives  G6n6rales  de  M6decine*  for  March,  1833.  An- 
other biographical  notice  is  contained  in  the  '  Medical  Ga- 
zette*  for  December  8,  1832.  where  the  date  of  his  t^irth  x% 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  1745;  and  a  third,  more 
full  than  cither,  in  the  '  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina*  f^r 
November,  1832. 

SCARPE.      [SCHELDE.] 

SCARPANTO,  the  modern  name  of  the  island  Carpa- 
thus  (Kapxadoj:). which  lies  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  frota 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  distant  60  Roman  miles,  accoixlir.g 
to  Pliny  (iv.  20).  We  know  scarcely  anything  of  its  bj>- 
tory.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  ii.  676),  under  ili; 
name  of  Crapathus  (Kpa^radoc),  and  is  spoken  of  by  VXww 
(v.  36)  OS  one  of  the  Rhodian  islands.  Strabo  (x.  4^■^ 
Casaub.)  describes  it  as  lofty  and  200  stadia  in  cireuin 
ferencc,  and  says  that  it  contained  four  towns,  one  of  uhi<u 
was  called  Nisyrus.  The  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Crete  va» 
called  the  Carpathian  Sea,  from  the  name  of  ihe  island. 
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the  lUlmn  alliet  to  take  up  arms ;  Vut  the  bold  manott  in  I 
which  Seaorus  denied  the  charge,  induced  Varius  to  with- 
draw his  aeensatioD.  (Aurel.  Vict,  c;  Aicon.,  c,  p. 
S2.)  It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  event  that  Scaurus 
died«  for  we  know  that  in  the  year  88  B.C.  his  widow  became 
the  wife  of  Sulla. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  Scaums  according  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Cicero  in  several  of  his  works,  we  must  consi- 
der bin  one  of  the  first  of  the  Romans :  Cicero  at  least  con- 
sidered him  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  This  partiality 
of  Cicero  for  Scaurus  arose  partly  from  both  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  partly  from  the  cir- 
cumstanee  that  Cicero,  when  a  youth,  bad  been  introduced 
into  his  house,  and  the  impression  which  the  grave  and 
proud  aristocrat  then  made  upon  the  young  man  uras  never 
effaeed.  Scaums  possessed  some  of  the  stern  virtues  of  an 
antient  Roman,  and  though  he  was  an  inflexible  aristocrat, 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
senate,  which  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  fell  to  the  ground.  Although  origin- 
ally poor,  he  had  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  amassed  im- 
mense wealth.  The  character  which'  Sallust  gives  of  him 
is  that  of  a  '  homo  nobilis,  impiger,  faotiosus,  avidus  po- 
tentis,  honoris,  divitiarum,  ceterum  vitia  sua  callide  occul- 
tans ;'  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  the  appearance  of  sincerity 
and  integrity  which  he  kept  up  throughout  his  Ufe  in  such 
a  masterly  manner,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  of  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Scaurus  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator  (Cic,  Brut,,  29,  30),  and  wrote  a  work, 
in  three  books,  containing  the  history  of  his  own  life,  which 
however  is  now  lost. 

M.  Akmilius  Scattrus,  son  of  the  former,  and  after- 
wards son-in-law  of  Sulla,  inherited  only  the  bod  quali- 
ties of  his  father.  He  increased  his  wealth  during  the  pro- 
scriptions of  Sulla ;  and  during  the  war  against  Mitbridates, 
when  he  served  as  queestor  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  be  dis- 
graced his  name  by  accepting  bribes  for  declaring  himself 
in  favour  of  Aristobulus  against  Hyrcanns  in  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  however  gave  him  the  province  of  Syria  with  three 
legions,  and  here  lie  remained  until  59  b.c.  During  this 
time  he  made  a  plundering  inroad  into  the  peaceful  country 
of  Aretas,  who  could  only  prevent  Scaurus  from  committing 
further  robberies  by  the  enormous  bribe  of  300  talents. 
(Joseph.t  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  5.)  After  his  return  to  Rome  he 
obtained  the  curule  sedileship,  in  the  year  in  which  P. 
Clodius  was  tribune,  that  is,  58  B.C.  (Cic,  Pro  Sext.^  54.) 
The  games  which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  far  surpassed 
everything  which  the  Romans  had  seen  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
xxxvi.  15),  and  involved  him  greatly  in  debt  (Ascon., 
Argitm.  ad  Sraurian. )  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the  office 
of  prsBtor,  and  in  35  B.C.,  during  his  administration  of  Sar- 
dinia, he  extorted  exorbitant  sums  from  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  votes  in  the  approaching 
election  for  the  consulship.  But  when  he  came  forward  as 
a  candidate,  the  Sardinians,  through  the  person  of  the  tri- 
bune P.  Valerius  Triarius,  brought  against  him  the  charge 
of  repetundo,  and  other  crimes  were  at  the  same  time  laid 
to  hU  charge  (34  ac).  His  position  was  dangerous  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  was  defended  by  six  advocates,  and 
among  them  Hortensius  and  Cicero.  A  great  part  of  the 
speech  which  the  latter  made  for  him  is  still  extant.  But 
the  exertions  of  his  friends,  his  own  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  induced  the  ju 
dices  to  acquit  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  accused 
of  ambitus,  and  althous^h  Cicero  defended  him  again,  be 
was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile. 

M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  Younger  is  one  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  Roman  nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  his  whole  life  is  one  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes.  He 
was  despised  by  all  good  men,  and  gained  the  admiration 
of  the  populace  only  by  his  unbounded  extravagance,  for 
which  he  indemnified  himself  by  plundering  foreign  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  all  this,  Cicero  twice  undertook  the 
defence  of  this  unprincipled  man.  It  may  be  that  Cicero*s 
admiration  for  Scaurus  the  father  induced  him  to  attempt 
to  save  the  name  of  Scaurus  fVom  disgrace.  What  Horace 
{Carm.^  i.  12,  37)  means  in  reckon  in  e  the  Scauri  among  the 
greatest  men  of  the  republic,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 

M.  Aemili  vs  ScAiTRHs,  a  son  of  the  former,  betrayed  Sext. 
Pompeius,  his  own  hnthcr-in-1aw,  in  Asia,  to  the  generals 
of  Antony.  Aficr  l!#battle  of  Actium  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, but  pnrdoncd  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  Mucia. 
(Ascon..  c ;  Dion.  Cass.,  li.  2.) 


Mamercus  Scauhus,  a  son  of  the  former,  and  grandson 
of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  Younger,  was  a  good  oiatur 
and  poet,  but  a  man  of  the  most  dissolute  conduct.  (Tacii., 
Annals  vi.  29 ;  Diou  Cass.,  Iviti.  24 ;  Senec,  De  Ben^,,  iv. 
31.)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  was  accused  of  high-trea»on. 
and,  in  the  same  reign  (a.d.  34),  of  adultery  with  Livm. 
These  charges  may  have  been  unfounded,  but  the  real  caut^^ 
of  his  persecutions  was  some  verses  against  the  empe*oi-, 
which  his  enemy  Macro  had  inserted  in  one  of  the  tragedu) 
of  Scaurus.  To  escape  further  persecution,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Seneca  (Siiofor.,  2)  calls  him  the  last  of  the 
Scauri. 

SCELIDOTHEIUUM.    [Mkoathbriida] 

SCELOTES,  Fitsinger*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Beptilfi 
placed  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  among  the  Scincoidum 
Lizardi,  with  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  each  opening  in 
two  plates  (the  nasal  and  the  rostral);  a  single  supero-nasj. 
plate  situated  across  the  muszle,  behind  the  rostral  plait* ; 
teeth  conical,  simple;  tongue  tlat,  of  an  arrow-head  shspr, 
squamous,  and  notched  at  its  point;  palate  not  furni9li*.d 
with  teeth,  but  with  a  longitudinal  groove;  auricular  a))cr- 
tures  very  small ;  no  anterior  limbs;  posterior  feet  diviil<.d 
into  two  unequal,  unguiculated,  subcylindrical  toes,wiihuut 
dentilations;  muzzle  subcuneiform ;  sides  rounded;  la;! 
conical,  pointed ;  scales  smooth. 

In  this  genus  the  form,  taking  the  first  step  towards  the 
ophidian  type,  is  entirely  without  the  anterior  extremities  ; 
but  the  posterior  extremities  still  exist,  and  are  each  divukd 
into  two  toes,  the  internal  much  shorter  than  the  external ; 
whereas  in  Pygopus  [Bipes]  all  external  appearance  of  loc^ 
is  lost,  although  the  posterior  extremities  are  still  retained. 

Example,  Scelotes  anguineus.  Fits.;  Scelotet  Linnat, 
Dum.  et  Bibr.;  Anguis  Bipes,  Lion. 

Description. — Coppery  or  bronzed  yellow  on  the  bock 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail ;  lateral  parts  of  the  body  grc\  isli : 
as  many  rows  of  small  black  points  marked  with  a  whiiixh 
dash  in  the  middle  as  there  are  longitudinal  bands  ii' 
scales  on  the  upper  part  and  sides;  all  the  lower  paria 
greyish. 

Locality.—  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SCENE-PAINTING.     With  respect  to  the  stage  of  the 
antient  theatres  very  little  is  known,  and  even  that  is  exceeil- 
;ingly  indistinct,  being  founded  not  upon  description,  hxix 
merely  on  incidental  allusions.    Granting  therefore  that  the 
antients  employed  some  kind  of  temporary  stage  decorate'. :: 
suited  to  the  subject  of  the  piece,  it  is  very  questionable  i: 
it  at  all  resembled  our  modern  scenery.  Indeed  tbes(roiii:>  ^ 
presumption  is  that  it  did  not:  while  the  width  of  \\u\\ 
stages  renders  it  difficult  to   understand  how  any  src.e 
painted  upon  a  single  piece  of  canvass  of  sufliicient   s  x» 
could  have  been  let  down,  or  rather  drawn  up,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed the  aulcea  were,  or  otherwise  changed  during  iK 
performance;  it  is  quite  certain  that,  howe%'er  contrii'e<l  d 
executed,  any  kino  of  scenery  like  that  of  our  m<Hl>.  r: 
theatres  could  not  have  produced  the  same  degree  of  lii:.* 
sion.    The  very  circumstance  of  the  performance  tnkiti^' 
place  in  the  open  air,  and  in  daylight,  removes  all  doubt   t^ 
to  the  great  inferiority  of  scenic  effect,  especially  when  it  w 
recollected  that  besides  daylight  there  was  sun&hine  n*^-* 
consequently  accidental  shadows  thrown  from  one  side  up  . 
the  stage  and  scene  itself.   In  fact,  without  very  strong  (h<^. 
tive  proof,  we  may  very  well  be  excused  for  question ut^f  :* 
there  was  anything  approaching  to  fcenic  illusion  and  ^:.i^-v 
effect  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  antients.  Suohtluu  ■ 
is  further  greatly  strengthened   by  our  knowing  that    - 
far  from  showing  any  proficiency  in  linear  and  aerial  |    i 
spective,  in  powerful  chiaroscuro,  and  in  landscape    ri  .n 
position,  nearly  all  the  remains  and  specimens  of  antu  •  ' 
painting  betray  great  ignorance  of  or  disregard  to  thecn,  \*  * 
they  are  precisely  those  branches  of  his  art  in  which   it   > 
requisite    that    the  scene-painter   should    be    tliorcms. 
skilled^  and  those  which  are  most  essential  to  his  suhji^".- 
Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  it  is   n 
possible  to  produce  any  tolerable  imitation  of  buildini^^ 
landscape  views,  which  in  fact  comprise  nearly  the  whoU 
the  scene-painter's  province.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  evident  t  \ 
so  far  from  exacting  truth  like  imitation,  the  antients  n«  • 
looked  many  gross  inconsistencies  upon  their  stage;    i\ 
tragic  and  comic  masks  were  grotesquely  unnatural.  im  \ 
by  enlarging  the  actors*  heads  and  faces,  they  musi    I   . 
had  the  eficct  of  diminishing  rather  than  at  all  incrca^  . 
their  apparent  stature,  giving  them  the  proportions  of  Uh  »* 
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in  a  succulent  aril ;  embryo  green,  in  the  dxis  of  albumen. 
These  plants  are  allied  to  Cupulifereeand  Betulaces  in  their 
amentaceous  (lowers,  but  their  arillate  albuminous  seeds  and 
dehiscent  7-celled  pericarp  distinguish  them  from  these 
as  well  as  anv  other  orders  to  which  they  may  seem  to  have 
relation.  Tney  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parU  of  India. 
The  wood  of  one  of  the  species,  Lepidattacfiys  Roxburghi, 
or  Kokra.  is  used  in  India  for  various  economical  purposes  on 
account  of  its  hordness. 

SCEPTIC  (XffcimK^c)«  one  who  doubts,  who  deliberates, 
who  circumspects.    Such  is  the  primary  meaninf^  of  the 
word,  but  like  most  words  it  has  been  wrested  from  its 
primiry  signification  by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  is  now, 
beyond  its  philosophical  meaning,  used  to  express  a  dissen- 
ter from  an  established  religion.    In  one  sense  it  denotes  a 
philosopher ;  for  doubt  is  the  first  step  in  science ;  it  is  the 
refusal  to  take  for  granted  any  explanation  of  phenomena 
that  may  be  offered,  and  the  circumspection  of  the  grounds 
and  truth  of  this  explanation.    In  common  usage,  Sceptic 
denotes,  loosely  enough,  an  atheist,  deist,  pantheist,  &c.,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  holder  of  any  heterodox  opinions.  Com- 
mon usage  is  here,  as  is  usually  the  case,  wrong.    To  set 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  we  must  remark  that  scepticism 
is  simply  doubt,  while  heterodoxy  is  disbelief;  something 
manifeslly  distinct  from  doubt,  which  is  a  mere  oscillation 
of  the  mind  between  opinions ;  the  belief  of  this  moment 
passing  into  the  contrary  belief  of  the  next;  whereas  disbe- 
lief is  the  belief  in  something  contradictory.    This  latter 
definition  of  disbelief  being  new,  we  will  briefly  endeavour 
to  substantiate  it.    Reid,  and  others  of  the  Scotch  school, 
class  disbelief  as  an  independent  power  of  the  mind,  equally 
with  belief.     We  hold  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same 
power  exercised  on  contrary  opinions.    Let  us  take  a  simple 
'  illustration :    A  believes  that  Mr.  Jones  is  in  the  next  room ; 
B  disbelieves  it.    Assent  and  dissent  must  here,  as  every- 
where, be  rigidly  demarcated  from  belief  and  disbelief.     A 
believes,  thai  is,  from  certain  indications  (having  heard  him 
speak,  or  seen  him  enter)  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  in  the  next  room.     B  disbelieves^  that  is,  from  cer- 
tain indications  (having  seen  him  go  out,  or  fancying  he 
saw  him  in  the  street,  or  knowing  that  be  must  be  else- 
where) it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  in 
the  next  room.    Now  it  is  evident  that  this  denial  is  iden- 
tical with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Jones  is  elsewhere,  and  not  in 
the  room.      If  he  had  no  beli^  in  his  being  elsewhere,  how 
couM  he  disbelieve  his  being  in  the  room  ?     Impossible. 
He  might  dissent  from  it  from  passion,  for  argument,  or  for 
the  sake  of  deceiving  others,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  could 
not  disbelieve;  for  belief  is  not  voluntary ;  it  is  the  irresist- 
ible result  and  conclusion  of  certain  evidences  or  thoughts. 
But  he  might  doubt  his  being  in  the  room.  And  what  would 
be  passing  in  his  mind  then?    Why,  a  constant  oscillation 
between  evidence  and  evidence.     He  might  have  heard 
Mr.  Jones's  voice,  or  a  voice  he  thought  like  it ;  and  he 
mi&;ht  have  seen,  or  fancied  he  saw,  Mr.  Jones  in  the  street ; 
here  the  conflicting  evidence  being  pretty  equal,  his  mind 
must  oscillate,  i.e,  he  doubts.    In  this  case  he  must  either 
relinquish  the  subject  altogether,  or  go  into  the  next  room 
to  satisfy  himself;  for  the  mind  cannot  remain  passive;  its 
essence  and  condition  is  activity,  and  if  it  once  be  placed 
in  contact  with  a  subject,  it  must  lean  to  one  side  or  the 
other.     It  must  believe  a  thing  or  disbelieve  it  ii.e.  believe 
something  else  which  is  contradictory),  or  must  oscillate — 
one  moment  believing  this  thing,  and  the  next  believing 
another  thing.    If  then  this  distinction  be  borne  in  mind — 
if  we  have  rightly  demarcated  doubt  from  disbelief— the 
erroneous  application  of  sceptic  in  common  usage  will  be 
obvious.    An   unbeliever  and  an  infidel  are    convertible 
terms  in  ordinary  language ;  but  nothing  can  bo  more  erro* 
neous.     An  unbeliever,  in  a  positive  sense,  is  the  believer 
in  some  otAer  religion,  and  as  dogmatic  in  his  belief  as  the 
most  orthodox  (and  hence  the  early  Christians  were  called 
atheists  bv  the  Greeks,  because  they  disbelieved  in  their 
gods),  and  might  turn  round  upon  the  orthodox  believer 
with  the  charge  of  unbelief  in  his  religion.    Thus  a  Mo- 
hammedan is  an  unbeliever  to  the  Christians,  and  vice 
versd.    An  Infidel,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  one  with  no  belief,  a  doubter,  a  sceptic.    The  Infidel, 
when  truly  such,  does  not  dissent  because  he  believes  some- 
thing else^not  because  be  has  a  contrary  faith ~but  be- 
cause lie  cannot  believe  for  any  length  of  time  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  he  oscillates  between  them.    This  last  is 
the  true  sceptic;  this  he  always  remains;  be  doubts,  he 


deliberates,  lid  circumspects  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence 
as  sooti  as  he  ceases  to  doubt,  deliberate,  and  circumspect, 
and  takes  up  a  distinct  faith,  his  character  as  a  sce|it».- 
vanishes;  he  becomes  a  believer.  When  considering  tLt> 
great  and  awful  subjects  of  religion  or  philosophy,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind  must  ever  keep  it  in  this  state  of 
scepticism,  when  once  it  has  renounced  its  faith  in  things 
higher  than  its  own  logic  :~when  once  reason  is  set  up  a4 
the  standard,  measure,  and  exponent  of  all  things,  tt.e 
human  being  is  lost  in  the  shoreless  sea  of  scepticism. 
Hence  mathematicians  and  logicians  have  so  often  bce.i 
sceptics  when  they  have  acknowledged  no  higher  source  ui 
knowledge  than  their  small  *  discourse  of  reason,  look  in^ 
before  and  after.'  History  affords  many  a  saddening  spec* 
tacle 

'  or  poor  hniranltif'i  gfllicted  logic, 
«  Stroggliog  in  vaio  wiiU  raUileM  desHny.* 

In  one  sense,  there  are  few  who  are  not  sceptics  on  cer- 
tain points;  and  on  the  other  hand,  few  who  can  properly 
be  designated  as  sceptics;  for  to  deserve  this  ihcy  must 
continue  in  the  state  of  doubt  which  admits  of  no  aflirma- 
tion.  Most  men  begin,  as  was  said  of  Descortes,  in  doubt- 
ing everything,  and  end  in  believing  everything.  The  fev 
who  have  consistently  preserved  the  character  of  sccpii* 
have  been  among  the  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  phi- 

loSOphv.      [SCEPTTCISM.] 

SCEPTICISM  (S«ii(/ic),  doubt,  deliberation,  cirrunaspei-- 
tion.  There  are  two  significations  to  this  word :  the  oi.e 
denoting  doubt  of  an  explanation  of  phenomena;  tbeotlicr 
the  more  precise  indication  of  a  certain  class  of  philo8oph<.T> 
who  have  continued  sceptics,  whose  system  of  t nought  m  w*- 
fundamental  points  ever  remained  sceptical.  To  this  latter  ' 
we  alone  direct  ourselves. 

Socrates  has  been  commonly  called  the  founder  of  th « 
sect  by  the  enunciation  of  his  famous  tenet, — all  he  kntfv 
was  that  he  knew  nothin^r*  But  this  was  more  a  limitation 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Dogmatists  and  Sophists,  and  a  ct»n- 
fession  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  thu') 
any  fundamental  scepticism,  such  as  was  subsequently  em- 
braced by  Pyrrho  and  others ;  for  though  Socrates,  more 
occupied  with  pulling  down  than  building  up,  advanced  le* 
speculative  opinions  of  his  own,  yet  we  agree  with  Sclilevr- 
macher  in  awarding  to  him  the  merit  of  having  first  posited 
the  true  idea  of  science  (as  the  intercommunion  of  dialix^ 
tics,  physics,  and  ethics);  and  this  one  positive  principle  \n 
his  piiilosophy  is  sufficient  alone  to  demarcate  him  from  tie 
sceptics.  As  well  might  Bacon  be  accused  of  8cepticl^n1. 
his  position  in  the  'History  of  Philosophy'  being  very 
similar  to  that  of  Socrates.  How  different  this  is  fVom  tie 
scepticism  of  P}Trho, 

*  Who  would  not  with  a  peremptorj  tous 
AcMTt  the  aose  upon  hi*  face  ma  own,* 

and  whose  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  a  suspension  c.( 
judgment,^or  perpetual  negation  [Pyrrho],  may  be  s'^n  U 
a  comparison  with  some  definitions  of  scepticism  by  the  piw- 
losophers  themselves.  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  historian  <r 
the  sect,  defines  it  as  *tbe  power  icvvafuc)  of  opposing  in 
all  their  contradiction  the  sensuous  representations  and  i:  • 
conceptions  qf  the  mind  (^aivofuva  n  cat  voov/icva),  ani 
thus  to  induce  perfect  suspension  of  judgment'  (&xiu» 
Emp,  Pyrrho.  Hypot.,  i.  1,  4);  and  Cameades  denied  theptj>- 
sibility  of  real  knowledge  of  any  thing  from  the  twofold  rela- 
tion of  the  representation  (image-idea,  ^yraaia)  to  thr 
object  irb  ^avraffrov),  and  to  the  mind  (o  ^avraoiovfitroiK  as 
the  mind  had  no  criterioi)  of  the  truth :  all  that  could  U 
affirmed  was  mere  probability  (r6  irtOav^y).  ^nesidemu*^ 
defines  it  as  the  recollection  of  opinions  from  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  or  other  evidence,  by  which  means  one  doirn)  j 
was  opposed  to  another,  and  upon  comparison  all  found  u^ 
less  and  confused.  {Brucker,  Instit.  Pfulns,,  ii.,  c.  14.  f  7.> 
From  the  fallaciousness  of  sense,  the  differences  of  sensuou> 
perceptions  in  different  organizations,  the  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  the  impossibility  of  diving  beneath  the 
appearances  to  the  real  causes  of  things,  the  sceptics  de- 
duced a  system  of  indifference  which  became  equally  ditii- 
cult  to  accept  or  refhte.  They  maintained  that  every  pro- 
position requires  a  prior  proposition  to  support  it,  and  so  ua 
ad  infinitum;  or  else  it  assumes  some  axiom  which  cannot 
be  proved,  and  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  without  demon- 
stration, and  eonsequently  may  1^  denied  with  the  same 
force  with  which  it  is  assumed'.  Further,  that  nothing  can 
be  known  by  means  of  itself,  nor  by  means  of  something  el^o^ 
whilst  that  other  remains  unknown,  and  that  other  mudt 
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pan  wt  know  tb»t  there  is  anytbing  more  than  these? 
Tb€«e  arc  the  substance  and  limit  of  our  knowledge.  The 
mud  ;t>e*f  has  no  disiinct,  energetic,  substantive  existence 
— It  i*  bat  a  *w.v*'f<^io«  of  ideas.  This  is  the  dorlrine  ex- 
poundeii  by  Tbcatetus  the  Sophist,  in  Plato :  *  There  can 
be  D  >:h.ng  true,  nolhing  existent,  distinct  from  the  mind's 
own  percf  pi  ions'  <ri  ^iv6/uva  iKaortf  ravra  Kal  ilvai).  In 
tru:h  the  n-sumption  of  an  external  reality  upon  any 
Crousi.K  hiiherto  proposed  is  gratuitous  and  questionable. 
In  the  fact  of  perception  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  — I,  the 
coa>.MO\)STiess;  and.  2,  the  exciting  external  cause.  But 
upon  a  patient  and  rigid  interrogation  of  consciousness,  all 
ve  find  in  it,  as  a  fact,  is  a  change  in  our  state  of  being; 
be>oMd  this  no  other  element  is  given,  but  assumed.  Now 
the  question  can  never  be— whether  we  are  conscious  of  a 
change  of  being  (since  change  is  the  condition  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  individual  consciousness  is  proof  of  itself),  but 
wliellier.  as  the  sceptic  requires  to  know,  we  have  or  can 
have  any  knowledge  or  consciousness  of  this  external  ex- 
citing cause  in  itself.  This  we  must  pivc  up.  It  being 
admiUed  that  we  are  influenced  by  externals  mediately  {i.e. 
m  rejresentation)^  Iherc/bre  our  consciousness  is  of  the 
ideas,  not  of  the  objects  themselves.  All  that  we  really  know 
is  our  own  consciousness— our  change  of  being — but  we  re- 
main ignorant  whether  that  change  proceed  from  an  evolu- 
tion of  being  itself^  or  from  the  correlation  of  being  and  an 
external  object.  The  reasonings  of  Rcid,  Stewart,  Brown, 
&c.  against  this  doctrine  are  most  puerile.  Stewart  alone 
seems  to  have  comprehended  it  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but 
he  noM'here  fairly  exposes  and  refutes  it.  If  Hume  is  to  be 
refuted,  it  must  be,  asK^int  plainly  saw,  by  a  reconsideration 
of  the  very  elements  of  perception,  and  an  investigation  of 
the  received  doctrines  which  Hume«  assuming  as  established, 
employed  as  first  principles.  This  was  the  work  of  Kant. 
Since  the  time  of  Hume  there  has  been  no  legitimate  sceptic. 

SCEPTRE,  from  the  Greek  sheptron  (cricijaTpov),  a  staff, 
or  rod,  carried  by  princes  as  the  ensign  of  judicial  and  sove- 
reign power:  whence  in  Homer  it  is  accounted  sacred,  and 
the  most  solemn  oaths  sworn  by  it.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  know  the  different  forms  in  \\hich  the  sceptre  is  repre- 
sented upon  antient  coins,  may  consult  Rasche*s  '  Lexicon 
Rei  Nuramaria),'  v.  Sceptrum.  Le  Gcndre  tells  us  (*Nou- 
velle  Hisloire  de  France,'  Svo.,  Paris,  1719,  torn,  ii.,  p.  116) 
that  with  the  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race  the  sceptre 
was  a  golden  rod  as  tall  as  the  king  himself.  The  sceptre, 
OS  an  ensign  of  royally,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
crown. 

sen  AFFHAUSEN  (Sc/iaf  house,  in  French),  one  of  the 
contons  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  is  situated  north  of  the 
Rhine,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  by  the 

f  rand-duchy  of  Baden,  and  on  the  south  by  the  cantons  of 
hurgau  and  Zurich,  from  which  it  is  Eeparatcd  by  the 
Rhine.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  cantons  of  Switzerland ; 
the  area  is  computed  at  163  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  by  the  census  of  1834,was  3i,268.  The  people  pro- 
i'e<s  the  Reformed  religion.  The  language  of  the  country  is 
a  dialect  of  the  German,  resembling  that  of  Suabia.  The  sur- 
face of  the  canton  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  calcareous. 
The  general  slo|>e  of  the  valleys  is  southwards  towards  the 
Rhino,  which  drains  the  whole  country.  Agriculture  consti- 
tutes the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  ;  the  country  produces 
corn,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits,  cspefially  cherries.  The 
climate  is  mild,  compared  with  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 
The  manufacturHS  consist  of  leather,  steel,  cotton-spinning, 
and  di'iiilhnsf  of  kirschwasser.  The  canton  has  iron-mines, 
from  which  about  30,0U0  hundredweight  of  iron  is  yearly 
extracted.  Most  of  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  furnaces  of 
Ln.ifon  near  the  fall  of  the  Rhuie. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  six  districts :  Schaffliausen, 
Stein,  Thayngen.  Neunkirch,  Unterhallau,  and  Schleitheim. 
TIk'  n:\\y  towns  of  the  canton  a;e  Schalfliauj-en,  Stein,  and 
Ncvmkjrch,  but  there  are  muny  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
^iovcrnnient  wa*.  formerly  like  thai  of  most  Swiss  cantons, 
that  i'  to  say,  the  citizens  of  the  head  town  were  the  legis- 
lators, and  the  country  population  was  subject  to  them  ;  but 
by  I  he  new  constitution  of  1831  the  democratic  principle 
ha    become  established. 

All  Citizens  of  the  canlon  who  are  twenty  years  of  age  are 
rlor?»>rs.  Pauper*,  bankrupts,  and  criminals  are  depiived 
of  the  fiinchise.  Foiei^'ners  who  purchase  the  bourgeoisie, 
or  r-x'dom  of  one  of  the  communes  of  the  canton,  become 
chtr.li'd  to  the  elective  franchise  after  five  years.  The  legis- 
late e  body,  called  the  great  council,  consists  of  seventy- 


eight  members.  The  town  of  Schafllhausen  returns  cighlctTi 
deputies,  one  for  every  381  souls,  and  the  rest  of  the  canii'i 
returns  sixty,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  423  souls,  'lir.s 
is  the  only  privilege  which  the  town  still  retains.  Cam':- 
dates  for  seats  in  the  great  council  must  be  elcctoi-s.  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Father  and  son,  or  two  brut  he i  . 
cannot  sit  together  in  the  council.  The  little  council.  <  i 
executive,  consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  gU'! 
council ;  the  members  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  aL'.\ 
The  president  of  the  little  council  is  styled  burgoma:-!*  r. 
Both  the  great  and  little  council  are  renewed  every  foM 
years. 

The  revenues  of  the  canton  amount  to  1. '50,000  florir  «i, 
derived  from  an  income  tax,  a  house  lax,  patents,  the  nu' 
nopoly  of  salt,  which  belongs  to  government,  as  well  as  the 
cantonal  forests. 

The  town  of  Schaffliausen  isbuilt  on  the  side  of  a  bill 
sloping  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  1200  feet  ahoM- 
the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  ai  d 
has  a  fort,  the  A-anlts  of  which  are  bomb-proof.  The  stre<  u 
are  irregular,  and  most  of  the  houses  axe  old  looking,  lut 
many  are  modern  and  handsome.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  John,  tl.t- 
town-house,  and  the  arsenal.  Schaffhausen  has  a  cullt  l'<' 
with  ten  nrofessors,  a  gymnasium,  several  eleroeniun 
schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  library  has  !.«.  - 
come  possessed  of  the  library  of  John  Miiller,  tlie  hi«5tona'i 
of  Switzerland.  There  is  a  society  for  the  encourageracni 
of  agriculture,  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  Society  of  Beneficentv, 
which  has  founded  a  savings'-bank.  There  are  at  Sc^.dt^ 
hausen  several  mercantile  firms  who  do  considerable  busi- 
ness, especially  in  colonial  articles,  which  are  introduce,! 
from  Germany.  The  population  is  about  6800.  The  cu- 
rious bridge  of  one  arch,  of  360  feet  span,  was  destroyed  h\ 
the  French  in  1799,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  co'mmo:. 
wooden  hridcn. 

Schaflhausen  was  originally  a  hamlet  of  boatmen,  and  a 

filace  for  unloading  the  poods  which  came  down  from  il;c 
ake  of  Constance  by  the  Rhine,  the  boats  being  ohlige<l  :•* 
stop  here  on  account  of  the  falls  in  the  river  below  the  loxwi 
ana  hence  its  name  *Scapha.*  In  the  eleventh  centur\ 
a  large  monastery  being  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  tow:: 
afterwards  grew  around  it,  and  in  the  thirteenth  centun 
it  was  walled,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  an  imporij; 
town.  In  1330  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  riou?e  (-1 
Austria,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence, and  allied  itself  to  the  Swiss  cantons;  and  ni 
1501  it  was  received  as  a  memberof  the  Confederation. 

The  small  town  of  Stein,  which  is  situated  at  the  outI>-. 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untersee,  or  lower  lake  of  Constanci\ 
has  a  handsoine  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  some  remar  li- 
able old  buildings.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wine. 
Neunkirch  is  a  small  walled  town,  with  1200  inhabitants 

SCHALCKEN.  GODFREY,  was  born  at  Dort,  in  16  ki 
His  father,  who  was  rector  of  the  college  in  that  towr).   m 
tended  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions;  but  findir.^ 
that  he  had  a  decided  inclination  to  painting,  he  placed  \n\n 
under  Solomon  van  Iloogstraten.     He  was  afterwards  t  r 
several  years  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw,   whose   stjle  a  il 
manner  of  handling  he  very  successfully  imitated   in  sn..*!: 
pictures  of  domestic  scenes,  chielly  represented  by  cand'.e- 
light.     After  leaving  I>ouw,   he  attempted  to  elevate  l.r^ 
style   by  studying   the  works  of  Rembrandt,  but   finrl»:  j 
himself  unequal 'to  the  task,  he  returned  to  his  oriu.i:. 
manner,  and  his  pictures  were  eagerly  bought.    He  paints  . 
in  a  variety  of  manners,  but  he  was  most  eminently  succci.^.' :; 
in  candlelight  pieces. 

Some  English  gentlemen  encouraged  him  to  visit  Km: 
land,  where  he  met  with  great  success,  till  he  attempt. 
portraits  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  he  proved  so  inferi»:,r  f 
Kneller,  that  he  injured  his  reputation  ;  but  happily  he  ^• 
became  sensible  of  his  error,  and  again  painted  on  a  -:i.   ' 
scale.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  though  in  his  pencilling  h*- 
almost  equal  to  Mieris  or  Vanderwerf,  he  is  often  incorrc«-i 
his  drawin?of  the  figure,  and  he  also  appears  to  have  ciijin  . 
nature  precisely  as  he  saw  it,  without  attempting  c\en  ' 
give  a  graceful  air  to  his  subjects;  hence  in  his  portrait.^  < 
women  he  was  not  so  successful  as  in  those  of  roen.      T*.. 
subjects  of   his  male  pictures   are  well  composed.       C> 
leaving  England,  he  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  pr.j- 
tised  with  great  success  till  his  death  in  1706.    Therv  a 
three  capital  pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  colleetioa  of  Ir. 
late  majesty  George  IV.* 
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of  preparing  thu  acid  was  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid  and 
water ;  but  when  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion  was  proved 
by  other  experiments,  he  gave  it  up. 

In  1774  his  experiments  in  manganese  appeared  in  the 
Memoirs  above  mentioned,  and  it  was  during  bis  researches 
on  this  metal  that  he  discovered  two  bodies  not  previously 
known,  namely,  chlorine,  already  mentioned,  and  the  earthy 
substance  barytcs. 

In  the  (bllowing  year  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  pre- 
iiaring  benzoic  acid,  and  also  published  an  essay  on  arsenic 
and  its  acid ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  made  known  the 
preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  since  largely  employed  as 
a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Scheele's  or  mineral  green. 
In  subMsquent  years  he  published  important  papers  on  mo- 
lybdena  and  plumbago ;  on  milk,  and  the  lactic  acid  which 
it  contains  when  sour ;  and  also  on  the  metal  tungsten. 

In  1 782  his  experiments  on  Prussian  blue  appeared :  these 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
the  colouring-matter,  and  they  display  great  ingenuity,  and 
sagacity  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  resulted  from  these 
researches  that  the  Prussie  acid,  or  the  colouring  principle, 
was  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon. 

He  pointed  out,  in  1784,  a.  process  for  preparing  citric 
acid  in  a  pure  crystalline  form  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
described  processes  by  which  malic  and  gallic  acids  might 
be  obtainea  in  a  state  of  purity. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  Scheele's  discoveries ;  and, 
with  scarcely  any  other  exception  than  perhaps  Priestley, 
no  person  has  pointed  out  so  many  new  substances.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  his  labours  were  conducted  under  very 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  during  a  life  of  short 
continuance,  for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years, 
at  Koping  near  Stockholm,  in  1786. 

SCHEFFER,  JOHN,  was  born  in  1621  at  Strassburg, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Peter  SchofTer,  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  study  were  the  antient  languages  and  history, 
in  both  of  which  he  made  such  extraordinary  progress,  that 
in  the  year  1643  he  published  a  very  learned  work,  *De 
Varietate  Navium  apud  Vcteres,*  in  4to.  The  frequent  dis- 
turbances in  Alsace  induced  him  to  seek  a  more  quiet  home 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  he  went  to  Sweden,  where,  in 
1648,  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Upsala.     He  died  in  1679. 

The  life  of  Scheffer  must  have  been  one  of  incessant 
labour ;  fur  besides  a  great  number  of  antient  authors  which 
he  edited  with  notes  and  emendations,  such  as  Aeliau's 
*  Variae  Historiae,'  Pha)drus,  Arrian's  *  Tactica,'a  newly  dis- 
covered fragment  of  Petronius,  Aphthonius,  Hyginus, 
Justin,  Jul.  Obseauens,  and  others,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  original  works  on  various  subjects,  some  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  other  works.  The 
following  list  contains  the  most  important  among  them : — 
'  Agrippa  Liberator,  sive  Diatriba  de  NovisTabulis/  Strassb., 
16 15,  8V0.,  a  curious  work  on  the  supposed  custom  of  can- 
celling debts  at  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  poor;  'De  Stylo  ad  Consuetudinem  Veterum  Liber 
Singularis,'  Upsala,  1653,  8vo. ; '  De  Militia  Navali  Veterum 
Libri  Quatuor.  1654, 4to.  This  book  also  contains  his  earliest 
dissertation, '  Of  the  Ships  of  the  Antients,'  in  a  somewhat  al- 
tered form.  '  De  Antiquorum  Torquibus  Syntagma,'  Stock- 
holm, 1659,  8vo.;  a  new  edition  with  notes  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  1707,  8vo. ;  'De  Natura  et  Ck>nstitutione 
Philosophiae  Italicae  sou  Py thagoriae  Liber  Singularis,*  Up- 
sala, 1664  (reprinted  at  Wittemberg  in  1701);  'Regnum 
Roroanum,  sire  Dissertationes  Politicae  Septem  in  librum 
primum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  de  Regibus  Romanorum,'  Upsala, 
1665,  4to.;  '  Upsalia  Antiqua,  cuiiis  occasione  plurima  in 
antiquitatibus  borealibus  et  gentium  vicinarum  explicantur,' 
Upsala,  1666,  8vo. ;  *  Graphioe,  sen  de  Arte  Pingendi  Liber 
Singularis,* Niimberg,  1664^,  8vo.;  'De  ReVehiculari  Vete- 
rum Libri  Duo,  accoait  Pyrrhi  ligorii  Fragmentum  ex  ejus 
libro  de  fsmiliis  Romanis,  nunc  primum  editum  Italice  cum 
Lat.  versione  et  notis,'  Frankf.,  1671, 4to. ;  this  is  still  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  *  Memorabilia  Sueticae  Grentis,'  Hamb., 
1670 ;'  De  FabricaTriremium  Epistola ;'  this  little  work  was 
published  at  Eleutheropolis  (Amsterdam),  under  the  name 
of  Constant  Opelius,  and  is  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  Meibom 
on  the  same  subject  *  Lapponia,  seu  Gentis  Regionis^ue 
lApponicae  Descriptio  accurata,*  Frankf.,  1673,  4to.;  'Leo- 
tiones  Academicae,  seu  Notae  in  Scriptores  aliquot  Latinos 
et  Graecos,'  Hamb.  1675  (it  was  reprinted  in  1698  at  Am- 
sterdam, under  the  title  'Schefieri  Miscellanea*);  'De  Situ 


et  Vocabulo  Uptaliae,  Epistola  defensoria  adversus  Olaam 
Verelium,'  Stockholm,  1677,  8vo. ;  'De  antiquis  verisquo 
Regni  Sueciae  Insignibus,'  Stockholm,  1678,  4to. ;  ^Suecia 
Literata,  seu  de  Scriptis  et  Scripioribus  Gentis  Sueeiae/ 
Stockholm,  1680.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  with  im- 
portant additions  by  J.  Moller,  was  published  in  1698  at 
Hamburg.  In  1781  the  Society  for  Education  at  UpsaU 
proposed  a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium  on  John  Scheffer* 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  that  of  Eric  Michel  Fant, 
which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1783,  8vo.  Several 
of  the  works  of  Scheffer  are  incorporated  in  the  'Thesauri 
of  Roman  Antiquities.' 

SCHEFFER.  HENRY  THEOPHILUS,  the  grandson 
of  the  former,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1710.  He  studied 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry  at  Upsala, 
under  very  eminent  professors  of  this  university.  He  aAer- 
wards  established,  at  his  own  expense,  a  laboratory  in  Up- 
sala, and  made  a  number  of  very  useful  experimcnCa.  It 
was  chiefly  the  analysis  of  such  metals  and  plants  as  are 
used  for  dyeing,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  particular  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  and  furnished  many  valuable  papers  which  arc 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy.  He  also  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  Stockholm, 
which  were  published  in  1776,  by  Bergman.  Scheffer  died 
in  1759. 

SCHEID,  EVERARD,  more  generally  known  under 
his  Latin  name  Seheidiui,  a  philologist  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, was  born  at  Arnheim  in  Holland,  in  1742.  From 
his  early  youth  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Eastern  languages,  principally  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
of  which  he  soon  became  a  consummate  master.  In  1  76s 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Harder- 
wyck.  On  his  removal  to  Leyden  he  succeeded  J.  Albert 
Schultens  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  langjuages ;  though  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  post,  for  he  died  in  1795.  soon  after 
his  appointment.  Besides  his  edition  of  the  'Minerva 
de  Causis  Linguee  Latinte,'  by  Sanchez  [Sanchkz], 
Scheid  left  several  works  on  Eastern  literature  which  are 
highly  valued  by  scholars.  The  following  are  the  titles  of 
some:  'Primn  Linese  Institutionum,  sive  Specimen  Gram- 
matic8D  ArabicsB,*  Leyden,  1779,  4to. ;  *Ebn  Dorevdi  Ka*- 
sida,  sive  Idyllium  Arabicum,  cum  Scholiis,'  ibid.,  1786, 
4to. ;  '  Oratio  de  Fontibus  Literaturse  Arabics),'  ibid.,  1 767. 
4to.  He  published  also  'Glossarium  Arabico-Latimim 
Manuale,'  Leyden,  1769,  4to. ;  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
largo  Arabic  and  Latin  lexicon  by  the  celebrated  James 
Golius.  Scheid  had  projected  a  new  Dutch  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  other  works,  which  death  prevented  him  Crcm 
executing. 

SCHEINER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  German  as- 
tronomer, was  born  at  Wald  near  Mundelheim  in  Suabia, 
in  1575,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
1595.  Having  early  made  proficiency  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  those  sciences  st 
Ingolstadt,  and  he  afterwards  gave  instruction  in  them  at 
Fribourg  and  Rome.  The  principal  circumstance  by  which 
the  life  of  this  philosopher  u  distinguished  is  a  discovery,  m 
1611,  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  independent  of  that  which 
had  been  made  by  Galileo  a  few  months  previously.  This 
discovery  is  announced  in  three  letters  addressed  by  Schetner 
to  Velser,  the  senator  of  Augsburg,  in  which  the  writer 
states  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  looking  at 
the  sun  through  a  telescope,  he  perceived  on  its  disk  some 
dark  spots ;  and  that  in  tne  following  month  of  October,  on 
repeating  the  observations,  he  ascertained  Uiat  the  spots 
had  a  movement  across  the  disk.  It  appears  from  the  same 
letters  that  P.  Scheiner  at  first  thought  the  spots  to  be 
small  planets  revolving  about  the  sun ;  an  idea  which  vi  as 
afterwards  maintained  by  P.  Malapertius  in  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1627. 

*  An  expression  in  a  letter  from  Velser  to  Galileo  puts  it 
out  of  doubt  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  Italian  pniloso- 
pher  was  known  in  Germany  when  the  letters  of  Scheiner 
were  published  (1612);  and  it  must  be  further  admitted 
that  to  Galileo  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  from  the  firsts 
considered  the  spots  of  the  sun  as  adhering  to  the  disk  of 
the  luminary,  and  of  having  drawn  from  the  regularity  of 
their  motions  an  argument  for  the  rotation  of  the  sun  about 
its  axis.  It  is  but  just  however  to  Scheiner  to  state  that 
he  almost  immediately  abandoned  his  first  hypothesis*  and 
that  wo  are  indebted  to  him  for  numerotu  observatioDs  oq 
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teelli  tobcylindrka)  or  fublaborcular;  nostril*  lateral,  eacb 
opening  in  >  lingle  plate)  a  verjr  ^^mall  e.^lernal  auricular 
opening;  cveliili;  cephalic  plales  nuroerous;  posterior  limbs 
roprcsentcd  by  tno  bihiII  fraly  appenda^ea,  uliicb  are 
Minple  or  ilighily  bifid,  not  pierced  nilh  poies.  and  bilualed 
one  un  ibe  rigbt  and  Ibe  ulher  on  the  lel\  of  tho  tent;  two 
rather  deep  lateral  furrows;  not  tlie  Emallest  fold  under  ibc 

MM.  Dum^riland  Bibron  ncll  obierre,  that  if  ne  veie 
onlj  lo  c.insi<ler  Ibe  form  of  iheir  body,  extremely  elongnied 
and  deprived  of  feel  ai  it  in,  littc  that  of  ib^  SerrenU,  Ilie 
Scheliopuiikg  would  seem  to  hare  no  ri^bt  fo  occupy  in  a 
iiatura]  mettiod  the  plare  nhich  those  zo'ilogists  assign  to 
it,  n^imely,  BraonR  the  Ptyfko} Inures,  beluevn  Gerrhoiiriliii 
and  OpHiSnUBcs,  and  coiiiiequently  next  lo  species  vhich 
hare  limbs  of  u  |;ood  cnnrurmaLmn  as  the  generality  of 
Saurianfl.  Bui,  they  remark,  if  Ophitauni*  is  niit  (o  come 
immediatety  next  to  Gerrhimotut.  ibeic  is  no  other  form 
which  so  nearly  approaches  the  6>rr/io([furt.  and  particu- 
larly Gerrhrmolu*.  in  it*  internal  and  external  organ i]:ni ion, 
bO  closely  indeed  does  it  approach,  that  it  mi|;bt  in  eonie 
■on  be  (aid  of  the  Krhi'liniJUsiks  that  they  are  apod  Ger- 
rhonoli.  In  both  ere  foiinil  palaial  Icelh,  a  tongue  covered 
with  two  sorls  of  pap.lUo,  an  external  auricular  oriBce. 
cephalic  plates  in  );realor  number  than  in  the  other  Ch^l- 
cidians,  a  velt-delliied  luiigitudiiial  furrow  on  each  side  of 
the  trunk,  and  Hnaiiy,  a  rcuular  system  of  scaler 
homogeneous  on  the  loner  pnrl  of  the  bwly  from  ihe  Ihroat 
to  Ihe  uriRce  ofllie  cloaca.  MM.  Dum<'-ril  and  Bihron  then 
point, out  some  slight  difference-i  between  ibo  two  genera, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  afTect  Iheir  general  appruxi- 
tnation. 

The  Sehfllnpuiik  has  two  lungs,  but  one  is  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  Ihe  other. 

The  only  species  known  is  the  Pseudnpu$  Pallaiii,  Cuv,; 
Lr  lii/.idf  Sheltopuiik  of  I.*c^pWe  and  others;  Lacerla 
/I;^i(t  of  Gmcliu;  Pseudi)piu  terjitntinut,  Bonap. 
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D^icrtph'on— The  scales  become  osseous  with  nge:  iiti 
e  neck,  the  back,  and  the  sides  they  are  lubrhamboid.il : 
below,  that  is,  on  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  Ihe  belly,  thi-y 
are  hexagonal,  wider  than  they  are  long,  and  sli;;li'i-- 
nolched  <Jn  their  posterior  border.  In  youn;;  si.bjecis  u'. 
ihe  scales,  with  the  cxccplion  of  ihe  gular,  are  surmoiinti-.l 
with  a  strong  carinaliou ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the  animal  it 
developed,  the  earins  are  attenuated  lo  such  a  degree  ih  it 
the  scales  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  still  more  those  of  t  lie 
abdotuinal  region,  preserve  but  a  Blight  vestige  of  il ;  t  \,r 
caudal  scales  however  remain  conslantly  catinatci).  \Vli.  li 
the  donal  scales  lose  their  carinaiion,  they  become  mark<  A 
wilb  longitudinal  slrioi,  which  are  more  or  le-s  stiui.g  m 
dilTcrent  individuals. 

The  Prince  of  Canino*  describes  the  head  and  atilcri  r 
part  of  the  neck  as  being  of  a  greyiah-asU  colour,  whil si  i',-._ 
posterior  region  is  of  ihe  same  tint  as  ihe  trunk.  Tli<' 
ground-colour  of  the  iinper  part  of  the  body  is  rusty  chesinii 
vcrjiing  on  reddish.  Each  scale  ii  dotted  wilh  a  very  Rri>t 
numbtr  of  small  blackish  points.  The  colour  of  ihe  ba.-i;, 
in  de^cendin^  lonarils  the  sides,  passes  gradually  inio  ii,i 
ashy  hue.    The  iris  i^  golden  green  and  Ihe  pupil  hluok. 

The  ci'lonring  of  the  youn);  is  entirely  diiTerent  fiom  t!-.  \: 
of  Iho  adults.  They  are  greyish-brown  above,  and  wliitish- 
grey  below.  Above,  their  back  is  marked  arross  \i .  ^ 
stripes,  or  rather  whh  spots  or  chevrons  of  brown.  Tl,i  r-' 
are  brown  slripes  also  from  below  upwards  on  Ihe  si.h-.  i 
Iheir  head  and  neck.  Tliere  is  one  behind  Ihe  noGlnl.  n 
second  under  ihe  eye.  n  third  on  the  edge  of  the  rommi'-sii  >- 
of  the  lips,  a  fourih  across  the  ear,  and  many  oiho™  i  u- 
hind  Ihe  last.  The  greater  pari  of  these  elripea  desrci.  1 
under  the  throat,  where  ihcy  join  each  oilier  more  or  le-> 
resularlv. 

Geographical  Dinlrthiilion.—'VfiAe.  Tho  Crimea.  S..>itl: 
of  Sihoria,  Islria,  Ihe  Morea.the  whole  of  ihe  Conlineni  -I 
Europe  to  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  A  fi  i-j. 
hniinlinB  thick  herbage  and  prassv  places. 

The  Pseiuioiim  D'Urmllii  of  Cuvier  and  the  Puruii-'i  w 
Fitcheri  of  M^nesinr's  ore  merely  yuung  indisiduels  ol  il.i 
species  above  described. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Can i not  places  the  form  in  bis  fumi'i 
Ophiotnuri'la  and  subfamily  Opkinfaurina. 

SCHEMNITZ  (called  in  Hunnirian  Selmetx- Bani/n)  :> 
royal  free  town  in  tho  county  of  Honih.  ia  the  largest  nn  1 
most  important  of  the  Hungarian  miniiig-Iowna.  It  i- 
titualed  2\72  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  deep  h^'  ; 
narrow  volley  thickly  wooded.  The  town  is  not  large,  but  '■ 
has  four  extensive  suburbs,  part  of  which  are  two  leagu— 
distant.  The  population  is  about  snuo  in  the  town,  and  U— 
tween  9O0O  and  10.000  in  Ihc  suburbs,  most  of  whom  t■^■ 
employed  in  the  mines.  Schcmniit  was  foimded  in  i:,k- 
Iwelflii  cenlury,  and,  wilh  the  whole  raining  dislrin  - 
NorlhemHungary,WBseniirely  peopled  wilh  colonists  fr  ^ii 
Flanders  and  Lower  Saxony.  This  town  ia  the  centre  . 
the  mining  district  of  Lower  Hungary,  which  compri->-- 
fifteen  towns.  The  mines  formerly  yielded  annually  luo.i  i 
marks  of  silver,  which  is  more  than  all  Ilunfary  now  p  ■- 
duces;  snd  above  1801)  marks  of  gold,  wbicb  is  eigua)  i  ' 
132,000  ducats.  From  1 74(1  to  I773lhe  value  of  ihe  preci.'i  ~ 
metals  was  estimated  at  '0,000,000  of  florins:  at  pio^on: 
the  whole  district  does  not  produceannuallv  above  400  uini  k^ 
of  Rolii  and  from  (id.OOO  to  £0,000  marks  of  silver.  Ti..- 
principal  huildiiijtsarc  the  town-hall,  ihe  1  wo  parish  cborcb'-^. 
tho  new  Proleslant  chiirch,  which  is  a  remarkably  clfgn  : 
odiUco;  Ihunew  pa!ncc,tlie  residence  of  the  civil  gov(.>rii'>. 
and  the  mining  court- hou^c.  Of  the  public  inatiiuii.n.'- 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  arc,  a  Roman  Catholic  nn-l  ^ 
Protestant  gymnasium;  Iwo  high  schools,  and  the  miiiL-  . 
academy,  fijundcd  in  1760,whicli  is  frequchted  by  vi.|'  .~ 
from  all  tiarls  of  Europe;  with  ihc  chemical  laboratory. :. ' 
a  splenilid  mineintosical  and  geological  collection.  1'.. 
elevated  siiunlton  of  Ihe  mines  hns  made  it  nccciisBri   ' 


'vvoira,  at  a  very  great  expense,  to  receive  t 
snow  and  rain  water  ncce^^ary  to  work  Ihc  macbi:... 
The  works  most  worthv  of  notice  arc  in  the  vilhge  of  W  i 
scharhl,  where  there  is  an  hydraulic  machine  which   ni 
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terropted  his  studied.  This  irregularity  Carlyle  thinks  not 
tbo  most  propitious  for  educating  such  a  boy,  hut  we  con- 
ceive that  its  variety  was  most  propitious  to  the  poet,  who 
requires  more  knowledge  of  life  under  its  manifold  phases, 
than  of  hooks.  Schiller  had  to  gather  the  elements  of 
learning  from  various  masters.  *  Perhaps/  says  Carlyle,  '  it 
was  owing  in  part  to  this  circumstance  that  his  progress^ 
though  respectable,  or  more,  was  so  little  commensurate 
with  what  he  afterwards  became*  But,  like  most  men  of 
genius,  we  suspect  he  found  the  current  of  life  too  strong 
within  him, — his  heart  throbbing  with  too  many  active  im- 
pulses, to  attend  much  to  his  drier  studies,  and  that '  the 
stolen  charms  of  ball  and  leap-frog  were  frequently  bought 
by  reproaches.'  There  is  a  poetic  anecdote  of  his  being  found, 
while  quite  a  child,  during  a  thunder-storm, '  perched  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tempestuous  face  of  the 
sky  and  watching  the  tlashes  as  in  succession  they  spread 
their  lurid  gleam  over  it ;  and  when  reprimanded  by  his  parent, 
be  replied,  that  the  lightning  was  so  very  beautiful,  he  wished 
to  see  where  it  was  coming  from.'  This  does  not  seem  like 
one  whose  organization  fitted  him  to  become  the  brodgelehrte 
(mere  scholar)  whom  he  afterwards  so  humorously  de- 
scribed. (See  his  Essay  on  Universal  History.)  In  1772 
he  had  to  prepare  for  conGrmation,  and  his  mother  *  having 
called  him  out  of  the  street*  (where  he  was  playing),  to 
seriously  collect  his  thoughts,  he  wrote  a  hymn,  which  was 
his  first  composition,  and  which  led  to  the  opinion  of  his 
heiiig  adapted  for  the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  welcomed 
the  prospect,  and  underwent  the  four  annual  examinations 
before  the  Stutigard  Commission,  to  which  young  men  de- 
signed for  the  church  are  subject.  But  fate  decided  other- 
wise. The  duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  having  founded  a  college, 
gave  the  sons  of  his  ofiicers  a  preferable  claim  to  its  benefits ; 
he  offered  them  to  Schiller's  father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon, 
and,  afraid  to  refuse  the  offer,  young  Schiller  accepted  it, 
but  with  great  reluctance,  and  was,  in  1773,  enrolled  as  a 
student  of  law.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  considering 
how  adverse  the  study  of  law  is  to  poetry,  that  so  many  men 
of  letters  should  have  served  a  toilsome  apprenticeship  to  it. 
Schiller,  unable  to  endure  its  thraldom,  exchange4  it,  in 
1775,  for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  however  he  only  ac- 
cepted as  less  tedious.  Apart  from  his  profession  he  stol/« 
cherished  hours,  which  were  devoted  to  Plutarch.  Shak- 
spere,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Guthe,  Garve,  Herder,  Gersten- 
berf?,  and  others.  The  *  Messias'  of  Klopstock  and  the 
*Ugolino'  of  Gerstenberg  were  among  his  earliest  and 
deepest  studies,  and,  combined  with  his  own  religious  ten- 
dencies, had  early  turned  him  to  sacred  poetry.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  had  finished  the  plan  of  an  epic  on  Moses, 
which  he  subsequently  worked  up  into  a  dissertation  on 
tbo  'Legation  of  Mo^es.*  (See  his  Sendung  Moses,)  But 
the  popularity  of  '  Ugolino'  and  Grothe*s  '  Gbz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,'  and  the  impression  which  they  made  on  him,  in- 
spired him  with,  a  dramatic  impulse,  and  he  wrote  the 
'Student  of  Nassau'  and  *  Cosmo  dei  Medici;'  some  frag- 
ments of  the  latter  he  preserved  and  incorporated  with  the 
'Robbers.'  Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  his  situation. 
He  would  often  escape  in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  busy 
world  which  to  him  was  forbidden ;  but  this  only  rendered 
him  more  averse  to  school-formalities  and  class-books,  so 
that  he  would  frequently  feign  sickness,  that  he  might  be 
left  in  his  own  chamber  to  write  poetry.  In  addition  to 
magazine  contributions  of  little  value,  Schiller  worked  at 
hi«  *  Robbers,'  and  when,  in  1780,  he  graduated,  he  quoted 
from  it  in  his  thesis  ( Ueber  den  Zuzammenhang  der  Tnieris- 
chen  Satur  desMenschen  mil  seiner  Geistigen)  as  from  an 
English  work,  'The  Life  of  Moor,  Tragedy  by  Krake, 
act  v.,  s.  J.'    After  taking  his  degree,  he  was  attached  as 

fhysician  to  the  grenadier  battalion,  with  a  small  salary, 
n  1781  he  published  the  '  Robbers,' and  in  1782  it  was 
produced,  with  several  entertainments,  at  Mannheim.  The 
sensation  which  it  excited  all  over  Germany,  more  than 
its  peculiar  merits,  calls  fur  a  slight  notice  of  it.  The  out- 
line of  the  plot  is  this  :  The  (Jount  von  Moor  has  two  sons, 
Karl  and  r  ranz.  The  younger,  jealous  of  the  love  which 
Amalia  and  the  Count  bear  to  Karl,  prejudices  his  father 
against  him  by  false  insinuations,  and  causes  a  letter  of  dis- 
inheritance to  be  written  to  Karl,  who  is  at  Leipzig.  Driven 
to  desperation,  this  young  man  flies  into  the  forest  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  becomes  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  He 
afterwards  returns  in  disguise  to  his  father's  house, — 
hears  that  his  betrothed  Amalia  has  become  inconstant, 
and  that  Franz  has  not  only  intercepted  all  letters  of  con- 


trition, but  has  imprisoned  their  aged  father  in  a  tower, 
with  a  view  to  starving  him  to  death.  Karl  releases  the 
old  man,  stabs  Amalia,  and  delivers  himself  up  to  a  poor 
man  with  eleven  children,  that  the  reward  for  his  appcv- 
hension  may  do  good.     Franz  strangles  himself. 

The  situations,  the  language,  the  characters,  all  partake 
of  bombast,  occasionally  rising  to  the  grand,  but  seldom 
escaping  from  melodrame.  A  comparison  of  the  first  scer.o 
with  that  in  'Lear,*  of  which  it  is  a  direct  imitation,  wul 
illustrate  the  crudeness  of  the  whole  piece.  Whirl  win  d<, 
hell,  death,  and  despair  are  scattered  about  with  exuberant 
hand.  Tlie  pistol  is  to  send  biro,  'alone  and  companiu:)- 
less,  to  some  burnt  and  blasted  circle  of  the  universe' 
where  he  would  have  'eternity  for  leisure  to  examine  the 
perplexed  image  of  universal  woe.'  These  two  passages 
from  the  same  soliloquy  illustrate  the  work,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  vehement  swagg^  and  real  grandeur.  As  acted, 
it  is  a  ranting,  firing  melodrame,  which  could  only  ba^e 
had  its  effect  from  its  vehement  contradiction  to  the  cold 
proprieties  of  the  German-French  school,  or'  the  more 
numble  melodrame  of  Lessing.  It  is  said  to  be  '  the  most 
stimulant  tragedy  extant  in  German  literature.'  Indeed  it 
pours  forth  a  tnunder  of  rant ;  it  brings  impossible  characters 
into  violent  situations;  it  is  full  of  exaggerated  giganiic 
metaphors.  It  has  only  the  excuse  of  boyhood  and  boyiah 
enthusiasm  uncorrected  by  experience  or  knowledge. 
Schiller  himself  felt  all  this  in  his  after-life,  and  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  says, '  To  escane  from  trammels  which  were  a 
torment  to  me,  my  heart  flea  to  an  ideal  world;  but,  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  one,  from  which  I  was  separated  by 
iron  bars,  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  unintroduced  to  the 
softer  sex,  my  pencil  necessarily  missed  the  middle  line 
between  angel  and  devil,  and  could  produce  but  moral 
monsters.  ...  Its  fault  is  in  presuming  to  delineate  men 
before  I  had  met  one.'  The  'Robbers'  is  only  interesting 
in  connection  with  Schiller  and  with  the  history  of  Gr^rmau 
literature.  The  causes  of  its  immense  success  were  variou«. 
Respecting  the  revolution  which  it  created  in  Germany  anl 
(according  to  public  report  in  France  and  England)  tl.e 
number  of  'young  noblemen'  which'  it  seduced  to  bri- 
gandage, we  may  remark  that  the  whole  is  an  exaggeration 
worthy  of  the  play  itself.  The  intense  purpose  and  passion 
of  the  piece  produced  a  wide-spread  sensation  and  many 
paltry  imitations,  but  no  lasting  work,  no  lasting  effect.  A> 
to  the  German  youth,  who  all  took  the  road,  and  the  *  Ger- 
man noblemen,'  they  were  about  as  numerous  as  the  con- 
verts to  '  Jack  Sheppard,'  of  which  so  many  silly  reports 
have  been  industriously  circulated.  On  inquiry  it  turns  out 
that  there  was  only  one  German  nobleman, '  of  fairest  pro* 
spects,'  and  stricter  scrutiny  discovers  him  to  have  been  a 
German  blackguard,  '  who  took  to  the  highway  when  he 
could  take  to  nothing  else ;  not  allured  by  any  ebullient  en- 
thusiasm, or  any  misdirected  appetite  for  sublime  actions 
but  driven  by  the  more  palpaole  stimulus  of  an  empts 
purse.'  With  the  natural  feeling  of  an  author,  Schiller  bad 
ventured  '  to  go  in  secret  and  witness  the  first  representa- 
tion of  the  "Robbers"  at  Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  n:: 
conceal  him,  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  during  a  week  t'^r 
this  offence.'  Enraged  at  this  and  other  offences  to  Iks 
dignity  as  a  man,  worn  out  with  the  prospect  of  fritterir.i: 
away  his  energies  in  his  present  '  cabbin  d,  cribbed,  con- 
fined' sphere,  he  resolved  to  escape,  and,  taking  8LdvaDt«c^* 
of  the  arrival  of  some  foreign  duke  at  Stuttgard,  lied  from 
the  city,  in  the  month  of  October,  1782.  Dalberg.  th*> 
director  of  the  Mannheim  theatre,  received  him  with  oyen 
arms,  and  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  immediate 
wants.  Here  he  began  to  look  more  calmly  at  his  pro^pcc  t <^ 
and,  applying  himself  zealously  to  work,  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth  produced  his  two  tragedies  '  Fiesoo*  and  *  Ka- 
bale  und  Liebe.'  % 

'  Fiesco'  still  has  many  admirers.  It  is  melodrame,  not 
tragedy.  Yet  there  is  fine  dramatic  power  visible  in  it.  Tix 
fierceness  and  bombast  of  the  *  Robbers'  are  subdued,  tbou;^  \ 
still  apparent,  and  the  delineation  of  characters,  thuu^.^ 
faulty,  yet  much  clearer  and  truer  than  in  the  latter  pic^v. 
Hassan  the  Moor  is  a  mere  exaggeration,  and  Fiesco*s  n^n- 
duct  and  language  to  him  equally  offensive.  But  there  ai.- 
slill  heavier  faults.  'The  Romance  of  Julia,'  as  Fies.- ■ 
styles  his  intrigue,  develops  his  subtle  character,  and  affiu  i^ 
a  stage  situation,  but  during  its  progress  he  will  not  spaio 
his  beloved  wife  the  pangs  (unnecessary  as  they  are  to  h  ^ 
purpose)  of  jealousy.  Why  does  he  not  hint  to  her  that  \  • 
but  played  with  Julia?    llien  again  bis  killing  his  i^rtfo  L- 
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of  tbe  drama  w  not  and  cannot  be  the  '  poetry  of  history ;' 
it  i»  the  poetry  of  pa&dion  in  action.     A  drama  means  an 
action  now  doiu.;;,  not  a  pooucal  painting  of  history.     It  is 
on  this  ground  that  while  revelling  in  the  delicious  poetry, 
the  exquisite  painting,  the  truth  of  character  and  nistory 
cxhibtied  in  *TeU,*  we  roust  unreservedly  condemn  it  as  a 
drama.     Its  merits,  sucli  as  they  are,  deserve  all  admira- 
tion, but  ai  a  drama  it  falsifies  and  abnegates  its  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  as  a  model  it  is  worthless.    The  vital  error  is 
making  the  historical  element,  instead  of  the  passionate,  the 
domiiiant  one.      But  there  are  still  other  serious  faults  of 
conception  and  construction.    Not  to  dwell  upon  the  super- 
fluous episodes  of  Bertha  and  Rudeny,   and  of  Atting- 
hausen,  we  have  to  remark  on  the  eiror  of  the  conception 
of  Tell  himself,  tlie  idea  of  which  was  furnished  by  Goihe. 
Tell  is  not  a  patriot,  but  a  simple,  sturdy,  brave,  open,  reso- 
lute peasant     As  a  portraiture  it  is  exquisite,  but  then  these 
two  serious  consec^uences  result  from  the  conception :    first, 
Tell  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  the  revolution  of 
Switzerland;  he  is  not  mixed  up  with  its  hopes  and  interests 
beyond  that  of  any  other  peasant,  and  has  no  more  visible 
sliare  in  it  than  the  kilhng  of  Gessler ;   secondly,  Tell,  not 
being  a  patriot,  is  no  more  than  a  murderer.     This  roost 
serious  msthetic  fault  is  inseparable   from  the  conception. 
He  is  wronged  by  Gobbler,  and  lies  in  wait  for  him  in  a 
rocky  pass,  and  there  shuots  him.     This  is  simply  murder. 
In  his  soliloquy  previous  to  the  shot    he  nowhere  indicates 
an  intention  of  sacrificing  the  tyrant  who  oppresses  his 
country  and  him,  but  simply  his  riivenge  at  the  man  who 
has  subjected  him  to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  son's  iicad, 
and  whose  further  hatred  he  dreads.      Had  he  shot  Gessler 
immediately  afier  having  shot  at  his  son,  we  could  have  for- 
gi\en  the  excited  passion  of  a  father  ;  but  he  broods  over  it, 
and  lies  in  wait  for  his  revenge.     Gessler  is  a  mere  sia^e- 
tyrant,  a  devil  without  motive,  without  glimpse  of  character. 
VVe  mudt  ob&erve  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  erroneous  con- 
ception there  is  some  of  his  finest  writing  and  execution, 
and  that  certain  points  are  eminently  dramatic:  the  scene, 
for  instance,  where  Tell  &its  in  the  defile  among  the  rocks  of 
Ku>j»nachi,  wailing  the  approach  of  his  victim,  and  the  un- 
concern of  tiie  every-day  travellers  with  their  petty  interests, 
as  they  pasis  along,  contrasted  with  the  tierce  and  gloomy 
purposes  of  Tell.     This  was  Sciiiller's  last  play. 

On  the  9ih  May,  lbU6,  after  a  lingering  illness,  he  felt 
his  end  approuchin*;.  Of  his  friends  he  look  a  touching 
but  ttun(|uil  laiewcU.  buinu  one  inquinng  how  he  tell,  he 
baul.  *  Ciiliner  aUil  calmer;'  simple  wonls  expressive  of  the 
uidd  heroism  of  tbe  man.  About  six,  he  sank  into  a  deep 
^lcep;  once  for  a  moment  he  looked  up  with  a  lively  air, 
and  said,  *  Many  things  were  growing  clear  and  plain  to 
h  in.'  And  so  he  died.  The  great  and  noble  spirit  which 
uininated  his  heart  now  remains  to  us  in  his  works,  a 
heirloom  to  posterity,  familiar  to  every  lover  of  poetry,  and 
Worshipped  by  the  whole  nation. 

In  considering  his  separate  works,  it  will  perhaps  be 
thought  that  we  have  leaned  too  much  to  objection ;  but 
we  have  tried  them  by  the  high  standard  which  they  de- 
manded; and  as  for  eulogy,  they  have  had  more  th&n  enough 
of  that  We  have  endeavoured  conscientiously  to  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  student.  A  few  words  in  general  on  his 
pjeiical  character  may  not  be  unimportant. 

What  distinguished  Schiller,  and  made  htm  the  idol  of 
all  hi^  nation,  wai  a  fine  rushing  enthusiasm,  an  exalted 
love  of  mankind,  and  an  earnest  faith  in  idtal  excellence. 
Schiller  could  paint  little  except  himself;  but  this  per- 
bonaliiy.  as  in  the  case  of  Rousseau  and  Byron,  is  one  of  the 
cau:>es  of  his  success.  All  his  women  are  formed  from  one 
type.  Amalia,  Leonora,  Louisa,  Thekla,  Isabella,  &c., 
gentle,  loving,  affectionate  beings,  with  little  individuality, 
b-.it  always  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  a  poet*s  ideal  love. 
Th'-'  exceptions  to  this  are  his  meretricious  women  (Julia, 
Lady  Milford,  Prince5S  von  Eboli,  and  A^ues  Sorrel  are  all 
of  one  t)pe),  and  Joanna  d*Arc,  who  is  Inspiration  personi- 
fu'il.  111"*  men  are  r:llier  v.llains,  lay  figures,  or  himself. 
ThH  want  of  pliaiicy  of  iin.igmation  is  a  Cwnsecjuence  of  his 
exclusively  subjective  teiidcncy,  and  he  has  no  comedy  for 
the  -aiue  reaaon.  On  this  he^id  we  may  contrast  him  with 
(i'lihe,  whose  objective  tendency  enabled  him  to  look  out 
upon  nature,  and  reilcci  u>  a  mirror  the  whole  universe  of 
i!..ji.(».  Schiller  was  consequently  deficient  in  two  essential 
q  lulUiLS  of  a  great  dramatist,  that  intellectual  faculty 
which  enabled  the  poet  to  go  out  of  hituself,  and  speak 
through  hu  characters  as  they  would  speak  and  feel;  and 


the  power  of  selecting  a  few  hints  to  typify  a  character.  n:;>l 
of  avoiding  all  extraneous  matters.     Shakspere  and  GinLe 
are  the  two  models  of  dramatic  writing  in  reference  lo  the 
faculty  of  lightly  touching  on  every  sulject  without  exhaust- 
ing it.    Schiller  always  exhausts,  and  hence  the  length  o.   l 
occasional  tedtousncss  of  his  dialogue;  he  leaves  nothir.t;  t" 
the  imagination.     So  with  his  pathos;  he  is  not  patheii^ 
because  he  dwells  on  the  minutest  points  of  suffering  i  U 
our  sensibility,   unrelieved    by   the   imagination,  remains 
deadened  and  drowsy.     Schiller  says  of  himself  that  he  liud 
not  Gulhe's  manifold  richness  of  ideas,  but  that  his  gnit 
endeavour  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  l'c%v. 
This  is  in  other  words  admitting  his  subjective  and  perv>ii  0 
constitution.    As  a  consequence,  he  is  obliged  to  work  <ii)f 
his  problems  by  moans  of  violent  contrasts,   instead   if 
evolving  them  from  their  own  bases;  thusPosa  niust  Ic 
contrasted  with  Philip ;  Wurm  and  the  President  with  Fer- 
dinand;  Karl   von  Moor  with  Franz;    Wallenstein   ViMi 
Octavio;  Protestantism  with  Catholicism  in  *Mary  Stuait  .' 
Republicans  with  the  Doge  in  *Fiesco.'  This  isthestroni*  u^t' 
of  light  and  shade  by  a  Rembrandt,  rather  than  the  drama*  ic 
composition  of  a  Raphael.     Schiller's  lyrics  arc  tbe  n:t>^t 
perfect  of  his  poems,  because  in  them  his  own  feelings  i»in) 
came  into  play.     He  has  been  called  the  iliscbylus  of  Gur 
many,  with  that  blind  designation  which,  seeing  two  points 
of  resemblance  (both  being  dramatists,  and  the  most  ad- 
mired of  their  time),  instantly  concludes  the  resemblance 
of  the  whole.      If  compared   to  any  one.  it  should   be  to 
Euripides,  whom  he  resembles  in  his  exhaustive,  aphoribiic, 
and  rhetorical  modes  of  writing:  but  he  has  an  inten^  ;« 
and  an  earnestness  which  Euripides  never  had.    His  viM>.  -» 
are  in  every  mouth;  his  memory  is  revered;  and  his  wu.  k^. 
in  spite  of  their  defects,  contain  the  purest  spirit  of  po*  'r;. 
which  the  world  wdl  not  willingly  let  die. 

SCHILLER  SPAR  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  lt».iii 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  \u\v\.  1 
planes  and  both  the  diagonals.  Fracture  uneven.  ll.«.il- 
ness,  scriitches  calcareous  spar,  is  scratched  by  quae/. 
Colour  olive,  blackish,  greyish,  yellowish-green.  Lu-iir.- 
metallic.  Nearly  opaque ;  translucent  on  the  edges.  b>>-- 
cific  graviiy  2'692. 

When  exposed  to  a  8tron<r  heat  it  becomes  hard,  n  A 
forms  a  mass  resembling  porcelain. 

Found  at  Baste  in  the  ilarz.  at  Zubletz  in  Saxony,  tt. 
Piedmont.  Cornwall,  &c.     Occurs  generally  in  serpvn  itu*. 
Allaly^is  of  the  mineral  from  Ba>te  by  Vauquelin — 8.l».  «, 
62  UU;  alumina,  1300;  magnesia,  1000;  lime,  0*00 ;  u.\   '. 
of  iron,  1300 

SCHILLING.     [Monky] 
SCHIRAS.    [Shiras.] 
SCHIRVAN.    [Shirvan.] 

SCHISM,  SCHISMATICS.     The  Greek  word   vrA/.i 
{(Txifffia)  i.s  used  several  times  in  the  New  Testament    m  ..^ 
literal  sense  of  a  rent  or  rupture  in  one  and  the  sarfi*>  •/ 
jer.t  (Matl.,  ix.  16;  xxvii.  51 ;  Mark»  i.  10:  ii.  *21  ;   Luk'\  \ 
o6;  xxiii.  4j;  JoA/i.  xix.  24 ;  xxi.  11);  and  aUo  in  a  fi^vv.t 
tive  sense  for  a  division  of  opinion  among  a  number  of  |  bi- 
sons considered  collectively  as  constituting  a  whole  iJ  *  \ 
vii.  '43;  ix.  16;  x.  19;  Acts,  xiv.  4;  xxiii.  7).    In  refert-nt- 
to  the  Christian  church,  schum,  in  the  abstract  m^rm.    ^ 
never  mentioned.    Schisms  are  spoken  of  twice  only  <  I  C-"- , 
i.  10;  xi   18);  and  in  a  third  passage,  where  iheuBioti  .  ! 
the  members  of  the  church  is  compared  to  that  of  the  p.  s 
of  the  human  body,  the  object  of  this  union  is  stated  lu  >  .. 
•that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body.'  <l  Cor.^  \ 
24-26.)     From  a  comparison  of  these  passages,  it  clea.  ■ 
appears  that  a  schiim,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  dues  \.  .. 
imply  the  open  separation  which  exists  between  Chn-t-.^:  - 
and  unbelievers,  nor  that  between  the  members  of  diflVu    * 
Christian  communions,  but  it  denotes  something  exi&ii  j 
within  one  and  the  same  church ;  and  further,  it  does  not  a  ■ 
pear  to  designate  any  difference  of  opinion  respectinj?  d.  .- 
trines  or  ceremonies  or  forms  of  government,  but  ratliei  <  • 
refer  to  sl  state  of  mind^  to  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  uniu- 
Christian  love.  (Dissent  not  Schism,  adiscourse byT.  Binui*> 
Campbell  On  the  Gospeis,  disc,  ix.,  part  3.) 

The  common  use  of  tbe  word  in  eeclesiastical  writei>  ;^ 
different  from  this.     With  them  schism  is  nearly  syiior*  • 
mous  with  separation ;    but  in  its  stricter  use  M^hi^m  l^   • 
separation  from  the  communion  of  a  church  on  the  part 
certain  of  its  members  who  do  not  diller  from   it»  ot>  . 
members  on  any  point  of  religious  doctrine.     Heresy  ix.. 
sists  in  a  dibsent  from  the  doctrines  of  a  church;  sckt^m 
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it  was  most  severely  censured  by  others,  who  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  an  exaltation  of  sensual  pleasure.  The  justice  of  the  cen- 
sure appears  to  have  been  felt  by  Schlegel  himself,  for  he 
never  completed  the  work.    In  the  year  1800  he  left  Berlin 
and  went  to  Jena,  whore  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  philosophy,  which  were  received  with  great  applause. 
In  1802  he  published  at  Berlin  a  tragedy  called  *  Alarkas,' 
grand  in  its  conception,  but  romantic  and  rather  mystic  in 
its  whole  character.    In  the  same  year  he  travelled  with  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Mendelsohn,  to 
Paris,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  edited 
a  monthly  periodical  called  '  Europa,'  of  which  only  two 
volumes  appeared    (Frankfort,  1803-5).    At  Paris  he  also 
studied  the  arts,  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
more  especially  the  language  and  literature  of  the  antient 
Indians.    The  fruits  of  the  latter  study  appeared  in  his 
little  essay,  'Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weishcit  der  Indier,' 
Berlin,  1808,  one  of  the  first  works  which  appeared  in  Ger- 
many on  the  literature  of  India :  it  had  great  defects,  and 
among  others  it  contained  the  usual  exaggerated  notions  re- 
specting the  civilization  of  the  Indians.    The  results  of  his 
other  studies  at  Paris  may  be  seen  in  his  *  Geschichte  der 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans/  Berlin,  1802 ;  *  Sammlung  romantis- 
cherDichtungen  desMittelalters,'  Berlin,  1804;  and  'Lother 
und  Mailer,*  Berhn,  1805.     After  his  return  to  Germany 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  Berlin,  1 809,  which 
are  partly  of  a  dithyrambic  and  partly  of  an  elegiac  charac- 
ter. All  these  works,  as  well  as  his '  PoetischesTaschenbuch,' 
Berlin,  1806,  and  his  epic  poem  '  Roland,'  show  the  author's 
deep  veneration  for  the  arts,  the  poetry,  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  middle  ages.    This  feeling  had  taken  strong  hold 
of  him,  as  appeared  more  manifestly  from  his  wife  and 
himself  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Cologne 
in  1801.    He  now  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1809,  he  was 
appointed  imperial  secretary  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
archduke  Charles,   and  in  this  capacity  he  exercised  a 
frreat  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Germans  by  his  inspiring  proclamations.     After  the 
political  wreck  of  Austria  he  returned  to  his  literary  occu- 
pations, and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  modern  his- 
tory (*  Ueber  die  neuere  Geschichte,'  published  at  Vienna, 
1811).  and  on  the  history  of  antient  and  modern  literature 
('  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  alten  und  neuen  Literatur,'  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  1815,  in  two  vols.).    The  latter  work  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  the  years  1812  and  1813  he 
edited  the  '  Deutsche  Museum,*  of  which  only  two  volumes 
appeared.    Schlegel  also  tried  his  strength  as  a  politician 
and  diplomatist,  and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  this  kind 
were  so  highly  Talued  by  Prince  Metternich.  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  councillor  of  legation  to  the  Austrian  embassy 
at  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort.     But  he  resigned  this 
ofllee  in  1818,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  began  to 
edit  a  new  periodical  called  '  Concordia,' Vienna,  18-20-21, 
with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  various  opinions  respecting 
church  and  state.    About  this  time  he  also  began  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  edition  of  his  scattered  works,  which  was 
Sublished  in  twelve  vols..  Vienna,  1822,  &c.    In  1827  he 
elivered   a  course  of  lectures  on    practical    philosophy 
(*  Philosophic  des  Lebens,'  published  at  Vienna,  1828).  and 
in  1828  another  course  on  the  philosophy  of  history  ( 'Philo- 
sophic der  Geschichte,' Vienna,  1829,  2  vols.).     Towards 
the  close  of  this  year  Schlegel  made  a  journey  to  Dresden. 
with  a  view  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  but  while  he  was 
working  them  out,  he  died  on  the  r2th  of  January,  1829. 
The  Dresden  lectures,  as  far  as  they  were  finished,  were  pub- 
lished in  1830  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  *  Philosophischc 
Vorlesungon,  insbesondere  iiber  die  Philosophic  der  Sprache 
und  des  Wortes.*     His  friend  Professor  windischmann  of 
Bonn  undertook  the  editorship  of   such   works  as  were 
left  in  MS.,  and  the  first  vol.  appeared  at  Bonn  in  1836, 
under  the  title  of  '  Pbilosophische  Vorlesungen  aus  den 
Jahren  1804-6,   nebst  Fragmenten.  vorziiglich     Philoso- 
phisch-thcolo^ischen  Inhalts.'     But  the  death  of  Windisch- 
mann  has  prevented  the  completion  of  this  collection. 

Frederic  von  Schlegel,  together  *  with  Tieck  and  No- 
Talis,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  at  the  head  of  a  literary  re- 
volution in  Germany,  which  endeavoured  to  promulgate  its 
principles  in  the  two  works  above  ronntioned.  the  *Athe- 
nsBum'  and  *Kritiken  and  Charakteristiken.'  The  new 
school  which  these  writers  endeavoured  to  establish  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  name  of  the  AestheticoeriUcai,  or  that 
9f  the  romaniic  Khool  of  poetry.    The  predilection  for  the 


middle  ages  and  Roman  Catholicism  was  common  to  all  of 
them,  but  in  none  of  them  so  strong  as  in  Frederic  voti 
Schlegel,  who  would  gladly  have  restored  the  middle  age$. 
with  their  arts,  their  literature,  and  their  religion.  This 
tendency,  and  the  great  names  by  which  it  was  supported, 
led  to  very  injurious  consequences;  but  some  writers  of 
this  school  have  produced  poems  which  will  live  as  long  as 
the  German  language,  and  to  their  exertions  we  are  in debtcsl 
for  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  romantic 
poetry,  and  its  relation  to  the  antique  or  classical  poclr}. 
These  writers  also  established  the  fact,  that  the  middle  agi'«, 
though  generally  looked  upon  with  contempt,  were  not"  nil 
darkness.  But  whatever  may  be  the  errors  into  ^hich 
Schlegel  was  led  by  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  no  one  has 
ever  accused  him  of  insincerity.  It  has  indeed  sometinics 
been  said  that  ho  should  not  have  lent  himself  as  an  agent 
to  the  Austrian  government  Now  it  is  true  that  he  did  so. 
but  this  should  not  be  made  a  particular  charge  against 
him,  as  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  his  general  vieits 
and  principles.  The  poetical  works  of  Frederic  von  Schlegel 
are  of  less  value  than  his  critical  and  philosophical  writinu'N 
which  are  distinguished  by  acuteness,  profundity  of  thought, 
and  great  learning.  His  style  however  is  not  always  as  clear 
and  lucid  as  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  There  arc 
some  very  good  remarks  on  Frederic  von  Schlegel  in  Mrs. 
Austin's  'Characteristics  of  Gothe,'  vol.  i.,  p.  298,  &c.,  ai.d 
in  Carlyle's  'Miscellanies.'  xii.,  p.  274,  &c. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  FRIEDRICH  ERNST  DA- 
NIEL,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  November,  1768,  at  Breslau. 
His  parents  belonged  to  the  religious  sect  called  Moravians, 
and  the  son  accordingly  received  his  first  instructions  in  tl.e 
educational  establishment  of  that  body  at  Niesky.  He 
began  his  theological  studies  at  Barby,  where  the  Moravia  tis 
possess  a  seminary  for  young  theologians.  But  when  la- 
was  eighteen  years  old  he  left  this  sect,  and  began  a  fte^h 
course  of  study  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  no  less  zeal  to  the  study  of  philology  than  t  j 
theology,  though  the  latter  department  was  that  to  wKuh 
he  intended  to  devote  his  life,  for  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  theological  studies  cannot  be  pursued  w.th 
advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  its  litera- 
ture. In  1790.  when  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  under- 
took the  education  of  the  children  of  Count  Dohna- 
Schlobitten,  who  lived  at  Finkenstein  in  Prussia.  He 
did  not  however  remain  long  in  this  situation  as  p.;- 
vate  tutor,  but  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  tiita* 
engaged  as  teacher  in  the  seminary  for  teachers,  which  \«u« 
then  conducted  by  Gedike.  In  1794  he  was  appointti 
assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warlbe,  but  tvr  * 
years  after  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  engaged  ss 
preacher  to  the  great  hospital  called  the  '  Charite,*  until  tl.c 
year  1802.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrati.  i 
theologian  F.  S.  G.Sack,  who  was  then  engaged  in  traii^ldi- 
ing  Blair's  'Sermons'  into  German  (Leipzig,  1781-lbou.  j 
vols.).  Schleiermacher  took  an  active  part  in  this  under- 
taking, and  the  greater  part  of  tho  last  volume  was  tra'  ^^ 
lated  by  him  alone.  On  the  suggestion  of  Sack  be  at  • 
translated  Fawcett's  •  Sermons,'  Berlin,  1798,  2  vols.  T..r 
first  original  works  of  Schleiermacher  were  some  e5sa}>  \-i 
the  '  AihensDum,'  which  was  edited  by  the  Schle'^eU 
[Schlegel,  F.  von.]  Among  the  papers  which  he  coni.i 
buted  to  this  publication  were  his  '  Vertraute  Briefe  iiber  <'  / 
Lucinde'i' Confidential  Letters  on  the  Lucinde'),  a  novel  f 
Fr.  von  Schlegel.)  They  were  published  without  the  authv . « 
name,  and  bestowed  the  highest  commendation  on  ti  ^ 
novel,  though  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Schleiermacher  v. « 
not  aware  of  the  dangerous  principles  that  lay  at  tbe  K  >- 
tom  of  the  work  which  he  praised.  Soon  after  the  dua'  . 
of  Schleiermacher  these  letters  were  republished  by  Ca'. 
Gutzkow  (Hamburg,  1835),  one  of  the  writers  of  the  sch*  . 
called  Young  Germany,  with  the  malignant  intention  of  v;  • 
fying  the  noble  character  of  their  author,  and  of  drawn  j 
censure  upon  him  for  long-forgotten  youthful  aberrutu  r.- 
This  publication  at  first  created  a  very  great  sensation,  lu 
the  voice  of  Germany  rose  against  the  unworthy  conduct 
Gutzkow,  and  the  work  has  since  fallen  into  well  desert  v*. 
oblivion.  In  1799  Schleiermacher  published  bis  *  D.^- 
courses  on  Religion'  ('  Reden  iiber  die  Religion,  an  die  t; 
bildeten  unter  ihren  Venichtern'),  a  third  edition  of  w\u  - 
appeared  in  1821,  with  notes.  These  discourses  cohm.- 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  German  oiatory,  are  ful. 
profound  thoughts,  and  more  calculated  than  any  other  w.>-  & 
to  coQviuce  the  educated  classes  of  society  of  the  Decc»«.  * 
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il«M«nt  According  to  Stotm  in  bit  'Oaiotteer,*  published 
in  1821,  tbon  were,  m  1<)17, 900,000 :  of  whom  55,000  spoke 
German ;  4:2,000,  on  the  west  ooast,  a  very  corrupt  Frisian 
dialect ;  1 5,000,  on  the  east  coast,  the  language  of  the  Angles ; 
and  176.000  Doni«b.  The  present  population  may  be 
340.000  (it  was  338,000  in  1835)  on  the  mainland,  and 
40,000  in  tho  islands. 

The  islands  on  the  east  coast  are  Arrob,  F5br  (which 
hare  already  been  described),  and  Femem,  which  is  tepa- 
sated  from  the  north-east  point  of  HoUtem  by  a  narrow 
channel,  the  Femersund,  it  is  about  16  miles  long  and 
12  broad,  the  area  63  square  miles,  and  the  population 
8*200.  This  island  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  peas.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  large  quan- 
tities of  oarley-groats  and  peeled  barley  for  exportation ; 
they  likewise  export  annually  20.ono  pairs  of  worsted 
stockings  to  Mecklenburg.  The  fisheries  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  islanders  have  about  40  Tcssels  at 
sea,  from  12  to  56  tons  burden,  lliere  is  a  light- 
house, 1 00  feet  high,  on  the  island.  The  chief  town  is  Burg, 
or  Borg,  which  has  1700  inhabitants.  On  the  west  coast  are 
Romoe,  or  Rom.  of  which  only  the  southern  part  belongs  to 
Schleswtg,  and  the  northern  to  Jutland:  Sylt,  20  miles 
long,  15  broad,  has  40C0  inhabitants;  most  of  the  men 
are  sailors  and  fishermen ;  tho  business  of  agriculture  is 
chiefly  performed  by  the  women,  who  also  manufacture 
worsted  stockings.  Nordstrand  was  a  large  island,  which  was 
visited  by  a  dreadful  inundation  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1634,  when  6408  persons  and  50.000  head  of  cattle  perished, 
and  the  island  was  broken  into  fragments,  of  which  only  two, 
Nordstrand  and  Pellworm,  have  been  secured  by  dykes. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  fine  breed  of  cattle.  These  islands 
are  the  resort  of  seals  and  water<«fowl.  Many  thousands  of 
these  water-fowl  are  annuallv  taken,  boiled  m  vineinir,  and 
packed  in  barrels  for  exportation.  Between  these  larger 
islands  there  are  many  small  ones,  without  dykes,  the  con- 
struction of  which  would  be  too  expensive.  They  are  inha- 
bited by  descendants  of  the  Frieslanders,  whose  language 
they  still  speak,  and  who,  during  the  inundations,  have 
their  abode  on  the  tumuli  called  Warfen,  which  were  thrown 
up  in  remote  ages,  and  on  which  the  churches  are  built. 

ScHLEswto,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy,  is  situated 
in  54"  30'  N.  lat.  and  9**  35'  £.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  country 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sley,  which  forms  a  small  shallow 
bay  obstructed  by  sand-banks.  It  is  a  long  irregularly 
built  town ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  resemble 
in  neatness  those  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  a  screen  before  the  all ar,  admirably 
carved  in  wood  by  Hans  Briiggemann  in  1521 ;  the  town- 
house,  the  orphan  asylum,  the  poor-house,  and  the  nunnery 
of  St.  John.  Among  the  numerous  public  institutions  are 
the  cathedral  school,  the  Bible  Society  for  the  duchies,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  in  which  there  is  a  printing- 
office  with  six  presses,  where  Bibles  and  New  Testaments 
are  printed.  The  population  is  1 1.000.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  china,  earthenware,  lace,  cambrics,  thread, 
leathef,  sailcloth,  woollens,  starch,  and  refined  sugar.  On 
an  island  in  the  bay  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  now  of 
the  prince,  who  is  governor  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
HoUtein. 

The  mouth  of  the  Sley  having  been  rendered  navigable 
by  means  of  a  canal,  the  navigation  is  considerable. 

Besides  Apbnrade  and  Flensburo,  tho  following  are 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  duchy: — Eckem- 
forde,  with  3500  inhabitants,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  with  England;  Friedrichstadt  on  the 
Eider,  a  well-buUt  town,  founded  by  Dutch  settlers,  has 
3000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
hosiery,  starch,  and  lackered  wares.  Hiisum,  on  the  Aue, 
with  4500  inhabitants,  has  a  grammar-school,  distilleries  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  breweries,  manufactures  of  leather 
and  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Tondern  or  Tundem,  on  the  river  Widau,  has  3600  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  good  port,  with  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle, 
an  oyster-fishery,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  lace ;  the 
last  employs,  in  the  town  and  the  environs  several  miles 
round,  10.000  or  12.000  persons.  T(>nningen,  a  ^*aport  and 
trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  has  2200  inba- 
tiiiants. 

(Stein ;  Hassel ;  Cannabich ;  Convenationt  Lexicon.) 

SUUDZER,  AUGUST  LUDWIG  VON.  was  born  on. 


the  5th  of  July,  1 737,  at  Jagstadt  on  the  Jaxt,  in  the  prii:  - 

Eality  of  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg.   His  fiither  died  ver>' ea. 
ut  the  boy  received  a  good  educatioD,  and  in  17*61   v  -^ 
sent  to  the  univertity  of  Wittemberg  to  study  theoU>^*i 
Here  he  oonoetved  a  most  ardent  wish  to  travel  into  A*.. 
and  lor  this  purpose  he  began  the  study  of  Oriental  Id:  • 
guages.  In  1754  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  contiL'.   . 
the  study  of  theology  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  1 1    .' 
he  engaged  himself  as  tutor  to  a  Swedish  fismtly,  with  w  h  • 
he  went  to  Sweden.    He  spent  three  years  and  a  half  pai : 
at  Stockholm  and  partly  at  Upsala.     Although  thtfu.  . 
had  been  his  principal  study,  he  opened  his  literary  ca.<. 
with  a  '  History  of  Commerce,'  in  Swedish  (*  Versuch  en  - 
Handel sgeschichte,'  Stockholm,  1758),  and  history  beni. 
forth  remained  his  favourite  pursuit.    In  1759  he  return 
to  Gottineen,  and  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  himMfl  ( i  . 
his  journey  to  Asia  by  intense  application  to  the  Ea»t» 
lancruages  and  to  the  study  of  medicine.      But  in    K^' 
Miiller,  the  historiographer  of  the  Russian  empire,  offt  i  • 
him  the  place  of  tutor  to  his  family,  and  of  a  litei . 
assistant  in  his  own  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  holding  (• 
to  Schlozer  the  hope  of  obtainipg  a  professorship  in  i: 
academy  of  Petersburg,  and  the  support  of  the  govern m> : 
for  his  intended  journey.    These  hopes  induced  Scl.-Ur 
to  accept  the  offer.    On  his  arrival  in  Petersburg  he  inir. 
diately  began  to  study  the  Russian  language  and  the  bis' 
of  the  empire;  but  his  great  progress  provoked  the  jeal  ..:\ 
of  his  principal,  and  rendered  the  situation  of  Schlozer  v*:\ 
unpleasant,    in  1762  Schlozer  was  made  adjunctus  to*' 
academy  and  teacher  in  a  public  establishment,  whtcb  u 
duced  him  to  quit  his  place  in  the  house  of  Muller,  « 
now  became  his  avowed  opponent.  Miehaelis  of  Gottint'. 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten  his  young  friend,  ^  . 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1764  a  profesaor^l.:    . 
the  university  of  Gottingen  was  offered  to  him.     Schli : 
would  have  gladly  accepted  it,  but  his  adversary  coutn\<. 
to   induce  the  Russian   government  to  refuse    him    f^ 
mission  to  leave  the  country.     After  many  negotiati. 
he  was  however,  in  1765,  appointed  professor  of  Ru--  ■ 
history  to  the  academy  of  Petersburg,  and  he  also  obtdi:.- 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months  to  visit  his  native  c^u- 
try.    He  returned  to  Petersburg,  but  only  remained  ti.^ 
two  years  longer,  after  which,  in  1767,  he  was  inviidi 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  as  professor  of  political  tc:^:. 
Here  he  commenced  a  new  and  verv  active  life,  and  ik.    ■ 
several  historical  works,  some  of  which  still  rank  arii 
the  best  in  the  German  language.    His  style  is  intere>t  - 
but  sometimes  rather  coarse  and  without  taste.    H  is  te<*:r 
on  history,  political  science,  statistics,  and  other  sul,.. 
were  heard  with  great  admiration.   At  the  a^e  of  seveuly 
withdrew  from  his  ofiice ;  in  1804  he  was  raised  by  tbt:  * .. 
peror  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman  and  received  .: 
title  of  privy  councillor  of  justice.     He  died  on  the  9:1. 
S^ptembe^,  1809.     His  Life  has  been  written  by  his  - 
Christian  vorf  Schlozer,  under  the  title  of  'A.  L.  von  Sci 
zer*8  Oeffentliches  und  Privatleben,  aus  Original urkur«r.v 
Leipzig,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  works  of  Schlozer  are  partly  historical  and  pa 
politiral.    Among  the  former  are,  a  *  General  His:  r\ 
the  North'  (•  Allgeraeine  Nordische  Ge5chichle,'  H- 
1772, 2  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  German  translation  of  Nestor's  'C 
nicle'down  to  the  year  980,  Gottingen,   1802-9;    •  W 
gcschichte  im  Auszug  und  Zusaramenhange,*  Guttm. 
1792-1801,  2  vols.  8vo.;  *  Vorbereitung  z\\r  Weltgescu  ^ 
fiir  Kinder,'  a  fifth  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Goit::..- 
1800.    As  a  political  writer  Schlozer  had  great  intlut 
in  Germany.     His  views  are  laid  down  in  his  corre^^ 
deuce  (•  Briefweohser)  which  he  published  at   Goitin. 
1776-1782,  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  and  in  a  political  journal  c/. 
•  Staatsanzeigen,' which  he  edited  from  1782  till   179J, 
18  vols.    The  main  object  of  this  last  publication  w^* 
expose  the  evils  and  abuses  in  the  administration  of  : 
various  states  of  Germany. 

SCHLUSSELBURG.'the  capital  of  adistrici  of  the  b.. . 
name  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  at  the  spot  where  that  river  i^- .  - 
from  Lake  Ladoga :   the  fortress  is  on  Catherine  Islanu. 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  its  guns  command  both  b.^r.   • 
The  town  was  founded  by  the  Russian  grand-duke  Gcw  j . 
Danielowitsch,    in    132^  but    aAerwards   taken    b«    : 
Swedes.    In  the  sequel  it  frequently  changed  mastci^^ 
Peter  the  Great  finally  conquered  it  in  1 702.    Since    i 
country  has  ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  war,  the  ibrir«s»  .  ^ 
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Ltlror,*  Aitenburg.  1779.  Sra  ;  Aelian, ' De  Natur.  Animal.,* 
€»f»co  et  Lat^  Lcipxi«^.   17$4,  3  vols.   Sto.      In  1790  be 
undertook   the   rev*o»toii  of  the  vorks  of  Xenopbon,  edited 
bv  Zeune«  and  added  btm<elf  a  new  and  Gntical  edition  of 
tbe  Giber  vorks  of  Xenophon  trith  valuable  notes.     The 
vholo  eolWction  of  Xen^phon*s  works  edited  by  Schneider 
coQsiista  of  6  vols,  in  Svo..  and  the  last  edition  of  them  ap- 
peared io  1815- 1^2o  at   Loipxig.      Nicander,  'Alexiphar- 
maea,  seu  de  Venenis,  &c..  Carmen,  cum  Vers.  Lat.,  Schol. 
Gra«c.'&c.Halei»1792,  bvo  ;  Nicander/Tberiaca/ Leipzig, 
IblC,    8vo.;    *  Scrip  tores  Rei    Rusticip,    cum    comment, 
illu^ar.,  et  tg^*  Leipzig.  1 794-9  7,  4  vols.  bvo. ;  *  Aristotelis  De 
Animalibus  H  istori»  Libh  X.,  Graec  et  Lat.,  cum  comment. 
et  imiice,*  Leipzig,  ISli.  4  vols.  Svo.      In  1 797  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  hts*  Greek  Dictionary,'  the  best  that  had 
appeared  sinee  the  days  of  Henry  Stephens.     A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1820,  2  vols.  4to. ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  published  a  supplement  to  it.     He 
also  edited  *  Theophrasti  Characteres,  cum  viror.  doct.  con- 
jecl.  correct!,*  Jena,  1799,  &vo. ;  'Eclogso  Physicse,'  1801,  2 
vols.  8vo..  comprising  the  most  important  parts  of  natural 
history  known  to  the  antients,   with  very  valuable  notes. 
*  Argo'nautica  Orphet,'  Jena,  1803;  Vitruvius,  Leipzig,  1807, 
3  vols.  8vo. ;  *  Aristotelis  Politica.' with  a  Latin  translation, 
Frankf.  on  the  Oder,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  iEsop's  *  Fables.* 
Rreslau,   lbl2,  Svo. ;  *  Epicuri  Physica  et  Meteorologica,' 
Jwetpzig,  1813,  Svo. ;  Oppianus,  Cynegctica  et  Halieutica,' 
witli  a  Latin  translation,  Leipzig,  1813,  Svo.    In  this  edition 
he  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  bold  corrections  of  his  former 
edition.    *  Anonyrai  (Economica,  quse  vulgo  Aristotelis  falso 
ferebantur.'  Leipzi:;,  1815,  Svo. ;  *  Theophrasti  Opera  omnia,' 
Leipzig,  1818-21,  5  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  in  1822  a  sixth  vo- 
lume was  added.     His  German  works  on  natural  history, 
and  his  short  essays  on  various  subjects,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous: a  complete  li>t  of   them  is  given   in  Meusers 
•Gelehrles  Deutschland.' 

SCHNURRER.  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH.  was 
born  October  28,  1742,  at  Canstadt  in  Wiirtemberg.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  where,  in  1762,  he  began  his  career 
as  an  academical  teacher.  Four  years  later  he  went  to  Got- 
tingen,  and  afterwards  made  a  journey  through  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  On  his  return,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  where  he 
subsequently  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages. 
For  some  time  he  was  ephorus  of  the  theological  faculty, 
and  in  1805  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university. 
After  the  French  were  driven  from  Germany,  Schnurrer 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Wiirtem- 
berg, and  although  his  official  position  prevented  him  from 
joining  either  party,  he  was  always  an  advocate  of  liberal 
principles,  and  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  design 
of  the  government  to  restore  the  constitution  of  Wiirtem- 
berg as  it  had  been  previous  to  the  year  1806.  In  1817 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  a  new  constitution  to 
his  kingdom,  and  on  this  occasion  Schnurrer  declared  that 
he  would  willingly  vote  for  its  acceptance,  provided  the  king 
would  introduce  it  in  the  form  of  a  contract  between  him- 
self and  his  subjects.  In  consequence  of  this  boldness 
Schnurrer  was  deprived  of  his  office,  though  two  years  after- 
wards the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  him.  After  his  dismissal  Schnurrer  sold  that  part 
of  bin  extensive  library  which  consisted  of  Arabic  literature, 
and  which  be  had  cbietly  collected  during  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land, to  Mr.  Knatcbbull.  Schnurrer  died  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1822. 

Schnurrer  was  a  man  of  great  and  accurate  learning, 
especially  in  Oriental  literature,  but  his  official  duties  pro- 
vented  him  from  producing  many  great  works.  His  writings, 
though  numerous,  are  mostly  small  dissertations  on  histori- 
cal and  theological  subjects,  written  on  various  occasions 
and  in  programs.  From  the  year  1793  betook  an  active 
nart  in  a  literary  journal  called  *  Tiibinger  Literariscbe 
Nachrichten.'  His*  Bibliotheca  Arabica,'  the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Hallo,  1811,  is  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing and  diligence.  His  *  Orationum  Academicarum  Delec- 
tus PoslhurouV  waa  edited  by  Paulus,  Tubingen,  1828. 
The  Life  of  Schnurrer  has  been  written  by  Weber,  under  the 
title  of  •  C.  F.  Schnurrera  Leben,  Charakter,  und  Ver- 
dienste,*  Canstadt,  1823. 

SCHOFFER,  PETER,  one  of  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, was  a  native  of  Qernsheim  in  the  country  of  Darm- 
fttiidt.    la  early  Itfe  be  followed  the  ttide  of  a  copyist  at 


Paris;    but,  about   1450,    removing  to   Mayenoe,   gained 
employ  in  the  printing-office  recently  established  there  \ 
Gutenberg  and  Fust;  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  patimr 
ship  between  whom,  he  joined  Fust  as  a  principal,  and  bi 
inventing  the  puncheon  gave  completion  to  the  discos ei> 
of  printing.     He  afterwards  married  Fust's  daughter. 

Sclioffer  s  name  first  appears  with  Fust's  at  the  end  ^f 
the  Psalter  of  1457,  and  they  continued  to  print  juintiv  t... 
Fust's  death  in  1466.  The  list  of  their  books  has  been 
already  given  in  a  former  volume.    [Fust.] 

The  list  of  books  printed  by  SchoSer  alone  after  Fuxt*% 
death  is  a  lone  one.  It  will  be  found  in  Panzer*s  Ann.j'<. 
vol.  ii.,  4to.,  I^rimb.,  1794,  p.  117-136,  with  an  enumeta- 
tion  of  other  works  known  as  his  by  the  type,  but  witb<.  .it 
his  name. 

The  following  were  printed  by  him  previous  to  1470. 
namely,  the  'l^cunda  Secunds'of  S.  xhoinas  Aquii^.v; 
and  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Constitutions  of  Clement  V  . 
14B7;  the  *  Institutions  of  Justinian,'  1468;  St.  Thu:i  j- 
Aquinas's  'Commentary  on  Peter  Lombard,'  foK,  1469 ; 
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the  second  edition  of  the  'Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals  J 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.' 

His  last  work  of  all  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  fol.,  1 502 ;  in  wli . .- 1 
year  he  is  supposed  to  have  died ;  leaving  behind  him  J^l  i 
Schoflfer  his  son,  and  successor  in  his  business,  «1:  .?e 
name  appears  alone  as  the  printer  of  'Mercurius  Tn&ii^e- 
gistus.'  in  1503.  and  of  many  subsequent  works. 

(Panzer,  ut  supr..  tom.  iL,  p.  117-136;  tom.  vii.,  p.  A{"\ 
Meerman.  Oriff,  Typogr.,  4to.  Hag.  Com.,  1765;  Bi  ::'. 
Universdfe,  tom.  xli..  pp.  208,  209.) 

SCHCEN.ANTHUS.  In  the  article  Juncus  oixjrat-  i 
reference  has  been  made  to  Schcenanthus  for  an  accouti* 
this  substance,  which  is  Lemon  Grass,  as  well  as  of  C^^ 
mus  aromaticus,  which  Dr.  Royle  is  of  opinion  belong^  t 
the  same  genus,  that  is,  Andropogon.  As  many  writer^  ; 
this  substance  and  on  the  spikenard  of  the  antients  \\^\t 
confounded  together  much  of  what  refers  to  these  two  ve  < 
distinct  substances,  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  of  both  ucdt: 
the  moi'e  popular  head  of  Spikenard. 

SCHGBPFIA,  a  small  genus  of  the  natural  family    ' 
Loranlhare»,    named  after   Schopf,   a   German    botun  ^'. 
who  described  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm.  T:r 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  flowers  herraaphro::: . 
margin  of  the  calyx  entire,  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary.  ««*  • 
narrow,  caliculate  at  the  base.      Corel  tubular,  united  ;: 
one  piece;  limb  5- rarely  4-  to  6-cleft.     Stamens  eqt;:.:  .. 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corol.  and  insert'ed  befoi-e  \:    . 
into  the  tube  of  the  corol.     Anthers  ovate  or  roundish,  i 
hiscing  laterally  bv  a  double  chink.     Style  erect.     Sd..   > 
capitate  or  3-lobe(l.     Ovary  3-celled,  with  an  ovule  in  o . 
Leaves  alternate,  petiolate.  entire,  feather- nerved.  Pifhir.  . 
axillary,  usually  many-flowered.      The  genus  Scbceptu  ^' 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  z  - 
in  the  Pundua  Mountains  near  Lower  Assam,  and  in  Nvp 
thus  being  common  to  both  the  old  and  new  world. 

SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY.    [Thbolooy.] 

SCHOLIUM  VZxokiov).  (Mathematics), a  name  gi\en  *: 
the  older  mathematical  writers  to  the  remarks  which  U  ' 
a  proposition.     A  scholium  must  be  distinguisheil  fr^  ::> « 
corollary,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  necessarily  contains  ^.>n:' 
deduction  from  the  demonstration  which  precedes;  \il 
is  not  the  case  with  the  former.    A  scholium  is  an  ai  w 
dix  containing  general  remarks  upon  the  .scope  of  a  pr«  "i     - 
tion,  its  application,   or  its  history:    every  thine   in  >:  " 
which  Ms  not  an  absolute  corollary.    The  word  is  u»cd 
Cicero  (£p.  ad,  Ati.,  xvi.  7)  in  its  general  sense  of  ren:a  k 
commentary,  or  explanation. 

SCHOMBERG.  ARMAND  FREDERIC  DE.  wa* 
German  family,  but  born, of  an  English  mother,   of    ' 
house  of  Dudley,  in  or  about  1619.     Bred  a  soldier,  he  : 
gan  his  career  in  the  Swedish  army,  during    the   Ti... 
Years'  War,  and  was  punished  by  the  Emperor  for  ibe  r  • 
which    he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  property.      He  t.^ 
entered  the  service  of  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  t:.  ' 
of  France,  in  which,  from  1650  to  1685,  he  led  an  aci  > 
and  distinguished  life,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  mar»lial.    I* 
1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  htm.  « 
many  other  of  the  best  and  most  useful  subjects  of  Fr*: 
to  seek  liberty  of  conscience  in  another  country  ;   and  h. 
took  himself  first  to  the  service  of  Portugal,  then  to  i\  u\ 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  lastly  to  that  of  the  Pr  iti  • 
Orange,  when  about  to  make  his  descent  upon  £ugla  •' 
16ii8.    In  our  own  country  the  course  of  events  gave  lit.j 
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benerolent  underlakine:,  which  to  the  present  hour  has  not 
ceased  to  diffuse  heneuts  over  the  land  and  over  the  world 
al  large. 

The  '  National  Schools*  took  their  rise  from  the  impulse 
given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland.  After  having  gone  through  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  that  place,  and  taken  holy  orders  in  the 
English  Church,  he  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies  as  a  chap- 
lain in  the  East  India  Company's  establishment.  Becom- 
ing superintendant  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  he  was 
struck  with  the  Hindu  mode  of  writing  in  sand,  and  other 
peculiarities  in  tuition,  which  on  his  return  to  England  he 
made  known  by  several  publications.  The  advantages  of 
the  methods  which  he  recommended  were  ultimately  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  system  was  adooted ;  but  a  similar 
project  having  been  set  on  foot  by  Josepn  Lancaster,  a  con- 
troversy arose,  which  eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
societies,  namely,  the  National  Society,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  the  former  of  which  is  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  Establishment,  aud  is  designed  to  further 
popular  education  in  connection  with  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  Church ;  the  second,  which  is  chiefly 
supported  by  dissenters,  offers  education  to  all  whose 
parents  are  willing  that  their  children's  instruction  should 
be  based  on  the  Bible.  Dr.  Bell,  after  having  been 
rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments  in  the  church, 
died  at  Cheltenham,  Jan.  28,  1832,  bequeathing  120,000/. 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  advancement 
of  education. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  born  in  1771,  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  foot- 
guards.  Moved  by  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  neg- 
lected children  that  surrounded  his  father's  residence  in  the 
Borough  Road,  Southwark,  he  opened  a  school  for  t/ieir 
benefit,  and  obtaining  a  room  without  cost  from  his  father, 
he  fitted  it  up  at  his  own  expense;  and  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  had  ninety  children  under  his  care. 
This  was  in  1798,  a  period  of  scarcity  as  well  as  of  general 
ignorance;  and  necessity  prompted  him  to  make  experi- 
ments in  education,  with  a  view  to  economy  in  teaching. 
He  early  attracted  the  attention  «f  the  Duke  of  Bedfora ; 
and  in  1 805  was  honoured  by  an  audience  on  the  part  of 
Greorge  III*,  who  on  this  occasion  expressed  the  memorable 
words,  'I  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  may 
be  able  to  read  his  Bible.'  Being  a  conscientious  dissenter, 
he  declined  flattering  overtures  of  worldly  advantages 
which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  his  joining  the  established 
church.  From  1807  to  1811,  he  travelled  in  the  kingdom 
nearly  seven  thousand  miles,  and  lectured  to  nearly  50,000 
persons ;  and  thus  he  gave  a  great  impuUe  to  elementary 
education.  In  1812  he  attempted  to  establish  a  school  for 
children  of  opulent  parents ;  but  he  became  insolvent,  and 
in  1818  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  whore  he  was  well 
received.  In  this  country  he  rendered  much  service  to 
education,  but  the  effect  of  his  labours  was  lessened  by  his 
want  of  prudence.  In  1829  he  visited  Canada,  and  was 
honourably  welcomed.  The  parliament  of  Lower  Canada 
voted  him  several  grants  for  educational  purposes.  Again  he 
experienced  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  some  of  his  old 
friends  united  to  purchase  for  him  a  small  annuity.  He 
died  at  New  York,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1838,  having 
essentially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  8)stera 
of  mutual  instruction  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
under  the  name  in  England  of  *  Lancaster ian  Schools,'  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. 

Infant -schools  are  designed  to  prevent  evil«  and  to  train 
young  children  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  kind  feeling, 
as  well  as  to  the  pur.suit  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  parents  from  their  occupation  are  una- 
ble, or  from  their  dispositions  are  unwilling,  to  take  proper 
care  of  their  offspring.  At  present  having  been  found  o 
great  service  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  they  are 
slowly  extending  themselves  among  the  middle  classes.  If 
the  whole  of  English  education  were  planned  with  similar 
foresight  and  care,  and  conducted  on  similar  principles,  so 
■a  lo  make  one  connected  series  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
extend mg  through  all  ranks,  modified  only  by  the  peculiar 
facilities  and  destination  of  each,  the  highest  advantages 
would  follow.  The  infant-school  fy  stem  makes  the  school-room 
into  a  nursery  and  a  playground,  in  which  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  love  preside,  du'ect  the  movemeuis,  and  regulate  and 
foster  the  emotions.  The  tcholara  are  instraoted  while  they 
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play,  and  learn  to  associate  pleasurable  feelings  viih  tbeu 
school  pursuits. 

The  real  founder  of  Infant-Schools  appears  to  have  boen 
the  Pastor  Oberlin,  who  appointed  conductrices  in  each  com- 
mune of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  paid  them  at  his  own 
expense:  he  also  procured  rooms  where  children  from  t« 
to  six  years  old  might  be  instructed  and  amused.  { Journal 
qf  Education,  vol.  i.,  p.  367,  &c.)  An  infant-school  (Bewahr- 
schule)  was  also  founded  in  Germany  by  the  Princess  Pau* 
line  of  Lippe-Detmold,  at  Detmold,  in  1802.  for  children 
from  one  to  four  years  of  age. 

IfMr.  Owen  was  the  first  Englishman  to  establish  an  infant- 
school  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  definite  purposes — and  cer- 
tainly the  school  which  he  founded  at  New  Lanark  in  Scotlat)'] 
at  least  ranks  amon^  the  earliest — he  was  aided  in  formiij^* 
the  idea  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner  of  Newcastlt- 
on-Tvne,  who  in  the  year  1818,  when  in  conversation  %vitl. 
Mr.  Owen,  remarked,  that  in  her  attention  to  the  education 
of  girls,  she  had  frequently  wished  some  means  could  \k 
adopted  for  getting  poor  children  taken  out  of  the  hauda  < : 
their  parents  at  an  earlier  age,  before  they  had  fomaed  ba  i 
habits  at  home  and  among  tne  idle  children  around  them 
Much  was  said  on  both  sides  on  the  desirableness  of  infant- 
schools,  which  Mr.  Owen  immediately  established  on  lu^ 
return  to  Lanark.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  I^r! 
Brouffham  for  the  interest  which  he  manifested  and  i!> 
valuaule  aid  which  he  gave  in  the  establishment  of  infant 
schools.  Mr.  Wilde rspin  has  however  laboured  more  thr.i 
any  other  person,  and  with  more  success,  in  the  founding  ^t 
these  institutions,  and  also  in  perfecting  their  discipline. 

To  no  one  however  can  the  impulse  which  baa  been  givcti 
to  early  education  be  so  justly  ascribed  as  to  Peatalo/7 . 
whose  labours  were  characterised  by  an  earnestness  vlu.a 
was  the  result  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  who  has  r- 
fused  into  education  his  own  enlightened  views  and  bem^r. 
spirit. 

Henry  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1745,  of  re- 
spectable parents.    Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  a^'.-. 
he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  wbo  was  extrem<  . 
poor.    Eccentricity  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  feature  ..*. 
his  early  character,  which  was  distinguishable  rather  t  - 
kindness  and  gentleness  than  strength  of  intellect.  A  dc',- 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  modes  of  education,  resul:...c 
from  his  own  refiections,  was  increased  by  the  study  of  t.  • 
'  Emile '  of  Rousseau.  This  work  confirmed  him  in  the  p .  - 
suit  of  what  may  be  termed  educational  truth,  and  ga\c  . 
stimulus  to  his  inquiries;    but  it  gave  him    no  poair. 
knowledge,  except  that  of  his  own  ignorance,  ftnd  of  l^ 
prevalent  ignorance  on  the  subject.    A  severe  Qlnes:^  u 
result  of  the  intense  action  of  his  mind,  ended  in  bring. r. 
him  to  a  fixed  determination  to  abandon  himself,  as  I - 
biographer  terms  it,  '  to  the  education  of  providence.*     Vm 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  farmer:  in  doe  time  he  becai- 
master  of  a  tract  of  waste  land,  applied  himself  to  its  cii* 
vation,  became  interested  in  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  v\.i* 
by  the  experience  which  he  acquired  in  going  through  ti.>  *-. 
concerns,  convinced  that  the  prevailing  system  of  po^ti  *- 
education  was  not  fitted  to  prepare  men  either  for  the  dii...* 
or  the  enjoyment  of  life.    He  resolved  on  an  educat.c    . 
experiment.    He  selected  his  pupils  from  the  very  drcg« 
the  people.  His  establishment  was  converted  into  an  a>>  .^- 
wbere  50  poor  children  were  provided  with  food,  clothing,  , 
instruction.    His  object  was  national,  and  he  deaired.  to  si.  - 
the  state  how  the  poor  might  be  taught  to  instruct  o. 
improve  themselves ;  and  hence  one  of  his  great  princip.ox  - 
self-education.    His  plan  was  defeated,  but   not  \riw:  .- 
having  been  attended  with  beneficial  results  to  up^Api, 
one  hundred  poor  children,  and  a  great  increase  of  ex}  * : 
ence  to  himself,  which  he  communicated  to  the  world 
several  attractive  and  instructing  works.     After  maLny  d  .'r 
cullies,  Pestalozzi,  with  the  aid  of  government,  eniereri . 
another  educational  experiment,  under  circumstances  ot 
most  unfiivourable  nature  both  within  and  without  the  c^ 
tablishment.    Deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  supports  of  «  - 
thority,  he  threw  himself  on   the  power  of  lov%  in   > 
children*s  hearts,  as  the  only  available  means   of  secur. 
obedience.    The  effect  corresponded  to  the  axpoctatior. 
the  teacher.    The  whole  of  his  school  apparatus  const^L 
of  himself  and  his  pupils.     How  was  he  to  teach  them .'     ^ 
last,  after  many  trials  and  failures,  he  was  led  to  teach  Ihi 
by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  books,  by  realities   instead^ 
signs. 

A  war  broke  up  his  establithment.    Hit  mlod  aoid  r  - 
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Irivening  the  police  rtguUlioni.  that  they  fouod  it  difficult '  tiou?— There  is  very  Ui\e  cd:^ca'«jO  of  anj  fort;  thmi  «h.  l 
to  get  M%in%%,hnd  aro  obli^cl  lo  pay  more  for  ifcem.  j  lUreii,  is  of  lie  in  *te.«DecT  a  rj  ku:^:  nadingandirM.fi.  - 
Bomo  of  tho  »Mj«l  di?*cription  of  ibe  Eoi^l.Ui  norkmen— one  i  eot  wnl.nz:  m-r-:  vf  tb-«e  laLi  ei^ireriaily  iLe  yo«  n«.  ^ 
of  Ihe  1110*1  nupcrior.  to  wlioin  wc  gate  6/.  a  week  wazea, ;  come  before  ihe  ma^i^^rau^  and  bef.ce  tt*  Uni..n  H«Vi 
had  so  lowly  bml  a  family  (he  came  from  Ol«ihjm.  where  ^  are  ur.ablr  «:ber  lo  read  vr  wr.tc;  itty  La'^e  do  kn.-wk  ^. 
Ihoy  ore  notorious  for  want  of  education)  that  hi»  salary  of  moral  ob'.-gat  on,oc  %erT  Liile;  nanjof  tbem  baie  iku. 
Bcarrdy  sulficed  for  his  expenses— do  not  take  so  high  a    been  atariy  y^-e  of  wcr^h.n. 

•landing  as  foreign  workmen  who  only  receive  60/.  a  )ear.  •      *  Do  j^u  not  ro'.*i'ier  ihai  the  neglect  of  any  edLr..i.  : . 
. .  .1  invarialily  And  that  the  be^t  educate*!  of  our  workmen    bo:h  m,ral  ar>il  rel  ^,.ii%  wh.ch  you  deccr.be,  muM  be  . 
live  in  tho  roost  ropeclable  manner  at  the  least  expense,  or    source  of  mu'  li  cr.me  and  cost  to  t*-e  eounliy  in   r.,i    .- 
roako  their  money  go  the  farthest  in  obtain  Hi  g  comforts.  Of    quer.ce,   aad  to  the   d^tnct    m  which   they   li\c?— L..- 
tho  English,  the  e<luealed  workmen  are  tl»e  only  one*  who    doubled  It. 

save  money  out  of  their  very  Urge  wa/e*.    The  mo»t  edu-        *  Do  \ou  n:t  ih  nk  that  a  good  system  of  improrcd  td.  c- 
caled  of  our  British  workmen  is  a  Sco.ch  engineer,  who  has  '  tion  for  these  huii.^ter  c'l.nw^.  although  it  might  in  tno    . 
a  salary  of  3/.  a  week,  of  which  he  spenrU  about  one-half;    in*iance  be  ibe  sblject  of  Sf  n,e  cost,  would  repay  it-e;r  ; . 
ho  lives  in  very  respectable  lodgings;  he   is  always  well    a  sating  that  Wi^uld  a(cnje  fr^m  tLc.r  improved  l^abiu  u.  i 
drc*^M.^;  he  frequents  rcading-ro^>ras;  suh-cnbes  to  a  cir-    few  years?— I  have  no  cocceft;oQ  of  any  other  mt-a:.-    : 
culatin'^    library,     purcha<ie4    mathematical    in<»truments,    forcing  civilization  downwards  m  society  except  educa:,    i 
atudic«  G(;rroan,  and   has  every  rational  enjoyment.     We-  there  is  a  sl.^'hi  surfice  of  c:viiixai.on ;    these  in  itiia. 
have  an  English  workman,  a  hingle  roan.  aUo  of  the  same  •  circumaUnces  have  a  Lille  education,  but  the  mass  h.\e 
atanding,  who  has  the  same  wages,  alho  a  very  sober  person  ; ,  none. 

but  as  htM  education  dues  not  open  to  him  the  resource  of-  'Do  you  not  think  that  if  a  tolerable  edocation  were  \  ,- 
men fal  enjoyment,  he  spends  bin  evening*  and  Sundays  in  vi'itd  for  the  humbler  classes,  that  they  would  be  i:*  • 
wine-houses',  because  be  cannot  find  other  toourccs  of  amuse- •  hkely  lo  enter  into  those  protidc^nt  societies  which  h 
roent  which  presuppo>e  a  better  education,  and  he  spends  ;  been  so  much  s'^-oken  of  lately;  savings*- banks  and  be..,. 
his  whole  pay..  .  .What  pilfering  we  detect  among  our.  societies,  for  providing  against  sickness  and  those  u'  .i 
workpeople  is  invariably  amongst  the  class  wh.ch  is  lowest  calamities  which  are  uicdent  to  the  situation  of  the  p<jor  •— 
in  edu^ition.'  The  educated  classes  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  recoided  t\* 

Jamei  Keropson,  of  Phila'Ielphia,  cotton  manufacturer,    penence  of  the  past  to  guide  them;   these  poor  people  i...v 
states  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  English  workmen  in    no  recordel  experience;  their  own  feelings,   or  liie  \ 
tho  New  England  factories,  because  they  are  so  dissipated    experience  of  their  fathen  and  mothers,  u  all  they  h'^tc  . 
au'l  d.fconsented.  Tliey  are  noted  a?  the  greatest  drunk  aids    guide  them. 

in  the  cjuntry,  and  are  mnch  wor^  educated  than  Ameri-  i      '  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  tbem,  and  th.: 
cans  of  the  fame  cla««.     Schools  in  the  United  Slates  are  !  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  enter  into  ihe>e  jr  - 
enootaged.  because  they  are  legarded  as  of  the  greatest  j  vident  societies,  supposing  the  mean^i  of  education   ul  ^ 
importance   to   the  uellare  of  the  community.       William  i  aflbrled? — ^I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject  whatever.' 
Fatrhairn.  E^q.,  of  Manchester,  spates  that  a  preference  is  |      Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  1841^ thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of  edur.v 
always  given  to  workmen  who  have  received  the  b^st  edu-  >  on  pauper  children  :  'Ignorant  of  all  that  is  good,  but  tra... 
cation;  that  in  all  qucftt^ns  respecting  wage«, the  beat  edu-  |  and  practised  in  all  evil;  un intellectual,  deba>ed,  and  J  - 
cated  are  the  most  reasonable  in  their  demands,  and  the  '  moralised,  the  work  of  instruction  and  reformation  >  i...- 
most  peaceable  in  their  behaviour;  and  that  the  educated  !  times  appeared  almost  hopeless.     But  the  rapid   imfrj^ 
are  more  a^^ber  and  less  diAsipated  than  the  uneducated.  |  ment  of  the  children  under  a  system  of  religious  and  m  . 
Another  employer,  who  bad  provided  schooling  for  upwards  .  teaching  and  of  industrial  training:    their  general  decc.   . 
of  200. stated  in  private  conversation  that  at  first  theexpen-  I  of  deportment;   the  | roofs  they  afford  of  the  inttuenrc 
diture  was  given  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  make  the  people    sound  principles;   and   the  apparent  state  of  comfor: 
happy;  but  he  subser^uently  found  that  had  it  all  been  done    which  they  live,  the  simple  result  of  cleanliness,  di;^.; ! 
simply  as  an  investment  of  capital,  it  would  have  been  a    and  regularity,  attracted  observation,  and  are  now  btrg  ni 
highly  profitable  one ;  adding  that  he  would  not  as  a  pecu-    to  excite  a  fee1in:r  of  jealousy  out  of  doors.' 


nmry  speculation  take  le»s  than  70U0/.  for  his  set  of  work 
men,  upwards  of  800.  in  exchange  for  the  uneducated  and 
un<'uluvated  workmen  of  anothf»r  manufacturer  opposite. 

The  Select  Committee  of  tlie  HoubO  of  Commons  oo 
Education,  l%3b,  declare  that  *  to  the  neglected  education 
of  the  children  of  the  working  clisbcs  in  populous  places  is 
to  be  chiefly  attributed  the  great  increa^  of  criminals  and 
consequently  of  cost  to  the  country.*  From  returns  to  par- 
liament the  committals  for  crime  in  England  and  Whales 
were  in 

iSOi      .      .        4,600  182B      .      .      16,500 

I^IO     .      .        6.*100  1&32     .      .      20,090 

IH15      .      .        7, too  lf<36      .      ,      20,984 

1H21      •      .      13,000  1837     .      .      23,612 

Tliat  i«,  in  20  year*  ffrom  1810  to  1832)  the  ajmmittals  in- 

crea%ed  fouifold,  wl^lc  the  population  increased  only  32  per 

cent. 

The  following  very  important  evidence  oit  the  effects 
of  knowl(;d.^c  and  i^^norance  was  given  before  the  Educa- 
tion;! 1  (Joniujitiee.  18  iH.  by  John  Corrie,  Em|.,  a  magistrate 


's: 


It  is  only  very  recently  that  correct  notions  respect in« 
actual  state  of  popular  ^ucation  in  this  country  have  b^ 
to  prevail ;  and  even  now,  in  cases  where  its  deficieii)  * 
amount  is  acknowledged,  there  often  exist  very  err<r.i- 
conceptions  of  its  value.    These  ftilse  ideas  are  to  be  id 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  no  means  have  existed  bv  \» 
a   knowledge  of  the  general   stale  of  education  cou!i 
anqui.ed.     The  statistics  of  education  are  quite   a   re.* 
study;  and  even  now.  although  something  has  been  d    i. 
parliamentary  committees,  by  '  The  Manchester  Stat.> 
Society,*   and  other  similar  institutioos,  by  *  The  C\{ 
Society  of  Education,*  and  by  the  *  Committee  of  Co u no 
Education/  still  there  are  no  means  by  which   exj.*t 
formation  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained  with  respect  i 
country  at  large ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  i%  to  pr>>^ 
some  facts  ascertained  in  relation  to  particular  places.  *: 
which  some  rude  idea  of  the  general   condition   mw 
deduced,  and  to  make  a  rapid  review  of  the  quality  <.! 
education  that  is  given. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Education  (IS'^S)  . 
it  as  their  opHiion,  that  as  regards  the  children  of  the  « 


residing  near  Birmingham  :  — 

'  Are  you  chairman  of  the  West  Bromwich  Union? — I  ,  ing  classes,  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford  educaiioii  to 
am.  I  from  the  age  of  three  to  thirteen  ;  deducting  from  ihi>  - 

'  What  number  d^^et  the  We*t  Bromwir-h  Union  corn-  ,  her  all  the  children  of  the  rich  or  middle  classes^  the\  • 
priM*''  -At  the  tirnuthe  \St..'r.\  «a«  rna'le,  the  returns  were  j  elude  that  daily  school  education  should  be  provide! 
i'|.Oo«i.  ((round<*<l  on  the  cen%js  of  \'nM,  and  1  believe  there    one  eighth  of  the  population.    They  proceed  to  report 
are  now  upward*  of  4o  000.  I  in  five  parishes  in  London,  situated  along  the  Strai.  1 

•  From  )'*ur  kr  owle-l/**  of  the  pv/ff  f  ia«»*'*  within  that  '  round  Charing-Cross,  'some  sort  of  daily   inslrucu-  . 
di«fri''f.  fli«t  lif  Wc5t  lirom^Kh  or  the  u*'..^\\  onrhoofl,  do    afforded  to  about  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population,  in^ 
)<iii  ih'iik  that  rdo'^iitton  for  tlic  hurnh.er  cm%««;«  m  much    of  one  in  eight.'     In  Bethnal  Green,  they  state,  *  tbcr.- 
«  ir.'i-'l  ?<— Fiorn  vhat   Mtle   i^x^.i-rience   I   ha\c  had  as  a    from  SOU 0  to  10,000  children  for  whom  no  means  ut 
ni  i;^  '(rati*  and  at  ch.»irman  of  tli*;  Union,  I  should  say  it  is    instruction  are  provided.     In   that  parish   thou^and^ 


gm'ly  Hiirtli'd.  lamentahly  wanted. 

'  i>M*«  Mil  prudence  and  drunkenness  prevail  among  the 
t. — 1.1^^  clisses  for  ^^aot  of  aome  moral  and  better  educa- 


f  rowing  up  uninstructed  in  their  duty  to  God  or  man 
n  this  populous  parish  less  than  one  in  twenty  are  ui. 
daily  education.'    They  furnish  the  following  tabl« : — 
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The  Christian  Instruction  Society  caused  a  district  in 
London,  near  Barbican,  to  be  visiled,  which  contains  4577 
children^  of  whom  3299  were  not  receiving  any  education 
whatever.  Anoiher  district  examined  by  the  a<{ents  of  the 
London  City  Mission  contained  812  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  of  that  number  only  65  were  receiving 
education.  They  have  stated  generally  also,  that  in  thirty- 
four  districts  they  found  many  thousands  who  went  to 
neither  day  nor  Sunday  schools ;  and  that  they  found  2744 


adults  who  confessed  that  they  could  not  read  a  letter.  I 
the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  out  of  1*J.0U0  children,  4^/ 
were  educated,  whilst  9180  had  no  daily  education ;  a.* 
deducting  the  children  who  are  receiving  an  educaii- 
which  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  there  are  less  than  }•■> 
who  are  properly  instructed.  By  the  following  labi-ia 
view  it  appears  that  in  the  four  places  to  which  it  relatt 
there  are  not  fewer  than  32,697  children  between  five  au 
fifteen  years  of  age  not  attending  any  school  whatever. 


Numben  Becciving  lattroetUm. 


Number  Altending. 


In  the  City  of  York.  1336. 


Scholars. 


Per  Centoge 


or  the 

wliole 

PopuUtion. 

estimated  at 

28,000. 


or  the 

Total 

Number  of 

^cboiaxa. 


III  Four  Pari«hea  of  the  City  of 
Westminsler.  1837.* 


Scholan. 


Per  Ceatage 


In  the  Borough  of  BirmioglMaa.  ie^n. 


Day  or  evening  schools  only    2 ,  228 
Both  day  or  evening   and 
Sunday  schools      .     . 


Day  and  evening  schools 
Sunday-schools  only 

{Day  or  evening 
and     Sunday 
scholars 
Number   of   scholars    esti- 
mated to  be  under  5  or 
above  15  years  of  age 


) 


2,521 


4,749 
842 


5,591 


Children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  attending 
school 

Estimate  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  between  5 
and  15  years  of  age 

Number  between  5  and  15 
yeai-s  of  age  not  attending 
school 


7-96 
9-00 


' 


16-96 
3-01 


19-97 


39-85 
45*09 


84*94 
15-06 


3,215 

889 


4,104 
666 


1,020 


4,571 


7,000 


100-00 


Of  the 

whole 

Pupulution. 

esUmated  at 

4d«0U0. 


7'46 

2*06 


Of  the 

Total 

Number  of 

S«holara. 


Scliolora. 


67-40 
18'63 


Per  Ceatige 


Of  the 

whole 

Population, 

eaiimated  at 

1^,000. 


Of  the 

Tutal 

Numherof 


9-52 
1-55 


■ 


4,770 


86  03 
13-97 


11-07 


1,112 


I 


•      • 


2,429 


34-7  per 
cent. 


3,658 


10,750 


7,092 


65-9  per 
cent. 


100-00 


10,902 
4,141 


6-05 
2-30 


15,043 
12,616 


27,659 


8-35 
7-01 


64-38 
45-6i 


15-36 


•      • 


•      • 


•      • 


5,835 


21,824 


45,000 


23,176 


51-5  per 
cent. 


100-00 


The  agricultural  districts  are  no  better  provided  with  the 
means  of  education.    In  the  county  of  Kent  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Education  caused  eight  parishes  near  Muidstone  to 
be  investigated,  and  they  report  that,  of  262  children,  111 
can  neither  read  nor  write;  that,  of  1300  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  728  did  not  go  to  school ;  of  these  728. 
372  only  attended  day-schools;   513  children  are  returned 
as  playing  it)  the  streets.     In  the  Tendring  Union  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  out  of  706  jltildren.  only  88  could  read  and 
write,  and  not  more  than  109  frequented  a  day-school.    Of 
2440  children  in  the  Ilay  Union  in  Herefordshire,  612  only 
could  read  and   write,   not  fewer  than    1038  attended  no 
school      In  the  locality  where,  in  the  year  1838,  the  fanatic 
who  called  himself  Sir  William' Courtenay  raised  a  tumult 
which  ended    in  ihc   lo>s  of  his  own  life  and    the  l.fe  of 
several  of  his  deluded  followers  -  at  Heme  Hill,  out  of  45 
children  ibove  fourteen,  only  1 1  were  oninve-lij;ation  found 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  out  of  117  under  fourteen,  but 
42  attended  school,  and  several  of  these  only  occasionally  ; 
out  of  the>e  42,  not  more  than  6  could  read  and  write  ;-at 
the  villa  of  Dunkirk  no  school  whatever  exi.sted,  though  it 
comprised  50U0  acies  of  land,  and  had  a  population  of  700 
persons;— at   the  village  of  Boughton,  out  of  35  children 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  7  could  read  and  write;  of  1 19 
under  that  age,  32  attended    chool.     In  February,  1840, 
Mr.    Seymour   Tremeiiheere,   assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner, reported  on  the  state  of  education  in  that  part  of 
Wales  in  which  the  Chartists  under  Frost  made  a  sudden 
rising;   he  supplies  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  common  day  and  dame  schools  in  each  of  these 
parishes  respectively  ;   the  number  of  children  frequenting 
them,  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  population. 

*  The  pari«h<i«of  St.  Mwatin  in  the  FiHcU.  ^t.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Marj-le- 
8lr«n4.  and  St,  Paul,  C  'Tcut  Ganlro,  incluaiug  Uie  Savoy,  { 


PAlUSlIEi. 

Common 
Day  Schiwla 

lor  the 
Elemi'utury 
EducAiiou 

of  the 
Wurkiog 
ClaMea. 

Dame 

Schools,  and 

S«hooU  for 

Childten  of 

frum  Tvo  to 

Five  Yeara 

of  Age. 

ToUl 
Children 
atteoitiof 
l>ay  and 

Dame 
Scboult. 

Te'.jl 

Merthyr 
Bedwelty     , 
Aber>'struth 
Trevethin    . 
Mynnyddyslwynn 

15 

13 

2 

13 

4 

8 
10 
4 
7 
4 

1.322 

825 
300 
638 
223 

34.0  . 
2t\.  • 

>A' 
1«.< 

7.H 

47 

33 

3.3U8 

t<:f  u 

There  is  no  conflicting  evidence  in  respect  to  the  an: 
of  popular  education ;  all  authorities  agree  in  represent  .u,: 
as  utterly  inadequate.     From  the  Report  of  the  £>u^t- 
Board  of  Education  for  Lancashire  ( i  840)  it  appears  i- 
in  the  Macclesfield  district,  including  a  population  of  I  J'\ . . 
education  under  the  church  is  not  more  than  7  per  ceni. 
the  grosx  population;  in  the  Liverpool  district,  includ.-*. 
population  of  257,284,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than   6  f 
cent. :  and  in  the  Manchester  district,  including  a  pof  ^ 
tion  of  504,672,  it  falls  to  5^  per  cent  on  the  gross   per  . 
tion.    The  general  statement  is  thus  made,  it  having  u»* 
premised  that  the  returns  of  children  not  connected  « 
the  church  only  approach  to  the  truth.    Of  the  parislii'> 
districts  from  whence  returns  have  been  received,  the  i: 
amount  of  population  being  1,694,981,  it  appears  that  li.. 
are — 
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try  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  they  tend  to  foster; 
the  undue  opinion  of  themselves  wliich  they  are  apt  to  en- 
gender  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers;  the  rivalry  which  ihey 
excite  and  the  jealousies  which  they  keep  up  between  dif- 
ferent schools;  and,  above  all.  the  pauperising  influence 
which,  more  than  other  charity-schools,  they  exert  on  the 
scholars.     Yet  are  there  750,000  children  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  gaining  useful 
knowledge.     So  long  indeed  as  scarcely  any  other  book 
than  the  Bible  is  employed  in  Sunday-schools,  the  training 
which  they  afford  must  be  vory  defective,  unapproached  in 
its  excellence  as  is  that  holy  book  when  well  understood 
and  rightly  used.     But  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  expand  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  the  du- 
ties of  life.    Without  the  aid  of  other  knowledge  it  is  not 
possible  that  those  distinctions  and  qualifications  should  be 
made  which  parU  at  least  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  require, 
and  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the -lapse  of  ages  and 
the  existence  of  a  totally  different  order  of  circumstances. 
If  these  distinctions  and  qualifications  are  not  made,  the  most 
erroneous  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and 
the  most  unrighteous  purposes  may  be  in  appearance  made 
to  receive  a  sanction  from  it.    The  Scottish  Covenanters 
justified  their  murders  by  appealing  to  the  severities  prac- 
tised by  the  Israelites.    The  German  A'nabaplisls  made  use 
of  the'disinJcresledness  of  the  first  Christians  in  sharing 
their  property  with  the  destitute  in  an  emergency,  in  order 
to  authorise  their  spoliation  of  the  goods  of  others.    The 
madman  Thom.  alias  Courtenay,  appealed  to  the  Bible  in 
support  of  his  delusions.     Chartism  flourished  most  vigor- 
ously, and  in  its  most  offensive  form,  in  cases  where  the  Scrip- 
tures were  the  text-book. 

Indeed  on  inquiry  it  has  been  found,  that  many  who 
have  gone  through  the  Sunday-.-chool  have,  in  after-life, 
derived  little  advantas^e  from  the  discipUne,  having  forgot- 
ten the  scraps  of  religious  instruction  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  their  memory,  and  out-grown  the  bare  mechanical 
ability  of  reading,  which  they  had  more  or  less  imperfectly 
a'-quired,  perhaps  lost  also,  because  not  sulBcienlly  im- 
pressed on  the  character,  the  moral  tone  and  influence 
which  is  nearly  the  only  good  thing  of  a  decided  nature  llmt 
Sunday-schools  in  general  effect.  In  re;j;ard  to  the  result, 
the  ensuing  quotation  from  the  third  publication  of  the 
•  Central  Society  of  Education  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  large  class  of  the  scholars:  *  My  name  is  Thomas 
Dipruse.  1  live  at  the  village  of  Ash  (Kent).  I  went  to 
the  Sunday-school  at  Mospham  Church  for  three  years. 
Used  to  learn  to  read  and  repeat  the  Catechism.  Was  not 
taught  to  write.  Cannot  now  either  read  or  write.  Have 
furgutlen  the  Catechism.  I  think  I  could  read  a  little  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  not  in  any  other  book.'  At  the 
same  time,  in  some  schools  superior  influences  are  kept  in 
operation  with  a  corresponding  beneficial  result,  and  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  deny  that  Sunday-school  teachers 
as  a  class  possess  many  excellent  points  of  character,  and 
are  deserving  of  high  esteem,  especially  in  a  country  where 
the  love  of  money  is  the  prudominant  passion. 

The  National  and  the  Lancasterian  schools— the  two 
great  instruments  of  daily  education  for  the  children  of  the 

{)oor — are  not  essentially  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  intel- 
ectual  advantages  which  they  offer,  and  they  labour  under 
the  serious  defects  which  are  inseparable  from  what  is 
called* the  monitorial  system,'  the  employment  of  which, 
under  existing  arrangements,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
number  of  pupils,  from  lUO  to  1000,  which  are  placed  under 
»tie  master.  The  best  qualified  teacher  is  unequal  to  such 
a  task,  if  anything  more  is  to  be  attempted  than  a  sort  of 
mechanical  routine.  Education  does  not  consist  in  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  with  whatever  precision  they  may  be 
performed.  The  idea  of  monitors  in  these  schools  is  ob- 
viously taken  from  the  army,  where  the  commander  maiu- 
tains  discipline  throus^hout  a  large  body  by  an  extensively 
graduated  subordination  of  officers;  but  mere  precision  and 
order  are  not  education,  nor  does  it  consist  in  the  commu- 
nication to  hundreds  of  the  will  and  the  directions  of  a 
head,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  monitors,  the  teacher 
is  only  a  little  less  ignorant,  a  little  less  self-willed,  unin- 
formed, and  mechanical  than  the  taught.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  im)H)ssible  that  there  should  be  anything  which 
deserves  the  name  of  mental  and  moral  training.  ^ 

Instruction  in  these  schools  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
"eading  or  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  occasionally  a  very 
htilc  geography  badly  taught.  Indeed  little  intellectual  im- 


provement is  found  to  be  communicated  in  any  way.    A 
friendly  reporter.  Rev.  Edward  Field,  thus  speaks  of  the  pra- 
ficiency  which  he  recently  found  in  the  National  SchooU  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury :  '  Arithmetic  was  rather  a  matier 
of  amusement  than  of  practical  utility.  This  was  particubrl) 
the  case  in  the  girls'  schools.    In  some  of  these,  what  ujs 
called  Dr.  Bell's  first  sum,  seemed  to  be  the  alpha  an  1 
omega.    I  could  not  help  expressing  my  opinion  that  tb-.- 
attempt  in  many  cases  was  a  mere  loss  of  time.    If  it  Ih.- 
said  that  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  of  little  importai;re 
to  poor  children,  and  especially  to  girls,  surely  then  lime 
need  not  lie  wasted  on  it.    I  could  not  but  note  a  deficiem\ 
generally  in  the  schoolmistresses  with  regard  to  this  bruii'  •! 
of  instruction,  and  not  the  least  in  those  who  bad  ben 
trained  in  London.*    '  Much  importance  is  attached  to  will- 
ing in  most  schools,  and  yet  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  and 
the  progress  made,  were  not  generally  satisfactory.     I  d:il 
not  perceive  generally  any  attempt  at  science  or  system   *i 
teaching  to  write.'     *  Reading  may  be  considered  the  6ta[>.^ 
commodity  of  our  national  schools.    The  same  remark  as 
before,  with  regard  to  the  monitorial  system,  applies  heic. 
namely,  that  this   important  'branch  generally  does  i.-/ 
flourish  under  that  system,  but  that  in  particular  c<?>'*< 
great  proficiency  is  made.     One  great  defect  in  schools  « I 
this  kind  appeared  to  be,  that  the  masters  or  mi&tro^c^ 
could  not  or  would  not  specially  instruct  the  monitors  < ' 
pupil  teachers  how  to  instruct.^     *The  attempts  to  make 
the  children,  by  any  particular  process  of  instruction,  un- 
derstand the  matters  they  read  and  learn  by  wrote,  \%t.c 
few  and  far  between.    The  study  of  grammar  was  rarelv  if 
ever  carried  far  enough  to  show  the  structure  of  words  a:  1 
sentences,  and  the  explanatory  method  which  has  prv>dur. .. 
such  excellent  and  admirable  results  in  the  8e<«t>ional  uf  I 
other  schools  in  Scotland  was  larely  known.     Indeed  ;i «. 
want  of  explanation  seems  to  be  the  common  great  and  wy 
iiig  defect  of  our  national  schools.'     'Works  of  indusrt 
are  not  much  practised  or  known.'     'The  list  of  book^  i. 
use  was  generally  small.'  *  The  moral  and  religious  discip..: " 
of  schools  is  confessedly  a  subject  of  first  importance  ;    i  . 
more  important  ii  is,  the  more  difficulty  I  felt  in  furni.: .. 
conclusions  upon  it.*     '  I  met  with  so  many  instanco    . 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  is  said,  with  the  Apo>«*.  - 
Creed  (the  latter,  I  am  afraid,  too  commonly  con:*idercd  ..  > 
used  as  a  prayer),  that  this  matier  requires  and  de-t-n  .•> 
particular  attention.*     'If  the  monitorial  system  fails  &:.  - 
where,  here  is  confessedly  the  weak  point.' 

That  these  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  Bnt-.  * 
and  Foreign  Schools,  is  made  clear  by  the  evidence  ^u 
by  Mr.  Wood,  before  the  Committee  on  Education,  Ibo^. 
Dr.  Kay  stated  before  the  Educational  Committee  ( 1  '^.^;, 
— •  I  once  went  with  Monsieur  Malac.  member  of  the  Fn  :. 
Board  of  Instruction,  to  visit  one  example  of  each  ot  ^. 
public  schools  in  a  large  town  of  the  North.     We  vi<;'. 
a  National  school,  a  Lancasterian,  a  foundation  ^ctufi.  . 
private   charity-school,  and   an  infant-school;    and  bti-. 
leaving  our  house  in  the  morning,  we  put  down  two  ><.:.<> 
of  questions,  the  first  part  of  which  related  to  one  ot  .1  ^ 
parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  second  to  the  obligation 
speaking  the  truth,  and  particularly  the  obligation  of 
oath.  On  enlering  each  of  the  schools,  we  requested  tliat  :. 
parable  should  be  read  by  the  children,  and  then  we  put : 
questions  (which  were  perfectly  familiar)  to  the  children  ^ 
the  class  in  succession,  having  selected  the  most  advan  « 
class  in  each  school.    The  questions  were  not  answerea  . 
the  National   school,  in  the  Lancasterian  school,   in 
foundation  school,  or  in  the  private  charity-school,  but  tl>.: 
were  all  answered  in  the  infant-school.' 

By  general  admission,  the  infant-schools  give  tbc  l>* 
daily  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor.    A  less  it.cv 
siderable  number  of  the  teachers  receive  tFome  ti-aimng  ' 
their  office.    A  better  spirit  presides  over  their  teaching;  . 
discipline.    In  theory  they  are  admirable  for  the  mo^t  p< 
but  their  actual  worth  is  much  overrated.     Few  persoub  : 
more  competent  to  speak  on  the  point  than  Mr.  J.  R.  \Vi 
who  gave  his  opinion  before  the  Educational  Committee 
the  following  eff'ect: — 

'  One  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  is  the  asseml/. .- : 
so  many  children  together,  and  the  constant  appeal  th&: 
made  to  their  emulation  ;  it  brings  thbm  out  into  pub'K  • 
and  there  are  certain  children  who  ore  brought  proininci. 
forward;  of  course,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Wak\ 
would  induce  him  to  put  those  who  aro  apt  and  quick  t 
fore  the  others,  and  these  frequent  exhibitions  to  sti*ang% 
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and  it  is  but  little  I  teaches  them.** '    The  following  table 
will  serve  as  ati  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  want 


of  a  previous  training  in  teachera  prevails,  partiiuh 
among  the  poorer  classes : — 


Number  of  teachers  of  various  classes  of  day  and  evening  schools,  and  the  number  who  have  received  any  educaft 

for  their  employ n^ent  in  the  undermentioned  boroughs. 


t.* 


Dams  fchoolt. 
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York 

37 
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The  ignorance  of  the  adult  population  is  also  a  proof  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  means  for  education.  In 
the  district  in  Wales  where  Frost  made  his  outbreak,  *  of 
the  adult  population  a  large  proportion  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  very  many  had  only  acquired  the  art  of  knowing 
the  letters  and  words,  and  very  few  could  read  wHh  ease  to 
themselves  and  understanding.' 

'  Similar  investigations  in  other  parts  of  the  district  gave 
similar  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  in  the  means  of  mental 
and  moral  culture.  These  rec/ived  confirmation  from  the 
representations  of  the  few  booksellers  who  are  the  medium  of 
the  regular  supply  of  such  books  and  periodicals  as  may  be 
required  by  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community  in  the 
two  parishes  of  Merthyr  and  Bedwelty,  containing  together 
^4,000  persons.  Of  the  seven  booksellers  in  these  two 
parishes,  two  receive  little  or  no  demand  from  the  working 
classes ;  one  has  only  a  few  second-hand  books  in  a  shop, 
filled  chiefly  with  shoes;  one  keeps  a  stall  in  a  market,  to 
aid  his  sale  of  Welsh  son^- books,  hymn-books,  and  small 
books  for  children,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  his  trade  con- 
sists. The  shops  of  the  remaining  three  are  from  twelve  to 
flf\een  feet  square.  They  all  stated  that  thev  could  not  live 
by  their  book-trade  alone.  The  first  depended  on  hut  sale 
of  stationary,  and  on  the  employment  he  obtained  as  secre- 
tary to  several  benefit  societies ;  he  said  he  could  not  pay 
his  small  rent  bv  the  sale  of  Welsh  or  other  books ;  he  was 
agent  for  three  Welsh  newspapers,  of  which  he  distributed, 
on  the  whole,  72  copies  monthly ;  he  also  sold  62  copies 
weekly  of  English  newspapers,  printed  in  WeUh  towns,  and 
circulating  chiefly  in  Wales.  The  last  monthly  invoice  of 
the  second  contained  orders  on  his  London  at^cnt  for  22 
small  religious  (leriodicals,*  eiglit  copies  of  'Chambers's 
Journal,'  one  *  New  Monthly,' one  *  Monthly  Chronicle,'  one 
*  Medical  Gazette/  two  *  Mechanics,'  eight  *  Penny'  and  four 
'  Saturday' Magazines ;  his  general  orders  and  retail  trade 
amounted  to  about  1 U/.  per  month.  The  invoice  of  the  third 
for  January  consisted  of  orders  for  20  small  religious  perio- 
dicals, 33  periodicals  and  small  books  for  children,  and  36 
periodicals  of  general  literature;  among  which  the  most 
important  were,  one  *  Chambers*  Edinburgh  Journal,'  four 
'Taits,*  one  'Mechanics,'  and  ten  'Penny  Magazines.* 
There  was  also  an  order  for  one  part  of  the  'Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England.'  The  value  of  the  whole,  at  the  publishing 
price,  including  general  orders,  was  5/.  6#.  Hd,  These  two 
parishes  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  hill  district. 
and  distant  several  miles  from  any  town  beyond  its  limits, 
the  regular  demand  for  books  and  periodicals  on  general 
subjects  among  the  labouring  population  is  not  unfairly  re- 
presented by  the  preceding  statement.'  (Trcmenheere's 
Beport,) 

From  Reports  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of 
the  house  ol  correction  at  Preston,  it  appears  that  of  349 
men  charged  with  felony  in  1835  and  183G,  150,  or  43  per 
cent.,  were  altogether  unable  to  read  ;  82,  or  23  per  cent., 
were  barely  able  to  read,  so  that  two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent., 
might  be  considered  wholly  uneducated.  Of  78  women,  33,  or 
42  per  cenL,  were  unable  to  read ;  28,  or  36  per  cent,  could 
barely  read,  and  only  5.  or  6^  per  cent.,  could  read  well ;  four 
cguld  write  their  names,  two  others  could  write  a  little»  and 


two  only  could  write  well.     His  Report  for  1836-  7  compr* 
Bends  the  cases  of  935  individyials  charged   with   varm^ 
offences:  of  these,  460  were  unable  to  read,  212  were  bair.- 
capable  of  reading,  and  not  more  than  18  could  read  ar 
write  well.     The  amount  of  religious  knowledge  pods<>>^ 
by  these  prisoners  is  very  small :  466  were  quite  ignoi  < .' 
of  the  simplest  religious   truths;    821  could   repeat  t. 
Lord's    Prayer,   but   were   obviously  incapable  of   uuc-  - 
standing  its  import;  12  only  had  any  acquaiutance   w. 
the  principles  of  religion. 

The  ignorance  does  not  arise  from  want  of  resources,  b*. 
from  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  of  devoting  tb«^ 
earnings  to  objects  of  immediate  and  sensual  enjoy  luet  * 
The  following  is  given  as  exhibiting  a  fair  specimen  of  u. 
mode  in  which  high  wages  are.appropriated : — 

Expenditure  qftwo  steady  workmen,  living  in  their  «:• 
cottages,  each  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  ; 
both  cases  thirteen  years  ofage^  andhel}>ing  the  father  :- 

Collier,  per  Month : 

3  buvhcia  flour.  13f,  6tf.  .9 

81bs.  butter.  If.     .       .  .0 
8ibt.  tugiir,  8<<.     ...    0 

74os.  tea.  at  6<f.    •       .  .0 

tib.  tobacco    .       •       .  .     0 

6lb<i.  •oip.  Id'       .       ,  .0 

lOlbs.  cheese.  7i<'.        •  .0 

Slbt.  bncoa,  8d.     .       .  .0 

111),  randies  for  hoone  •  ,     0 

8ibfl.  do.  fur  labour,  ^d.  •     0 

121  bs.  |Jowder  for  do.    .  .0 


0    6 


IVatoea  .       .       .       .       •    0 


201  bi.  fre»h  meat.  14. 
41b.  cnrraats  . 
Haisias         .       . 
Blue,  starch,  pepiwr.  &c 
CIdtheit  and  «hue»,  about 
Beer        .... 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
6 
3 
2 
3 
6 
5 
0 
4 
6 
6 

11 
0 
0 
0 

16 
6 


0 
4 
9 
8 
6 
3 
4 
7 
8 
6 
0 
8 
5 
3 
10 
0 
0 


Fornace-man,  per  Mostk : 

•  •     S    • 

•  .0 
•     0 


3  bushel*  floar     • 
3  pecks  malt 
l^lbf.  butter 
101b«.fiigar  •       . 
)lb.  tea  .       •       . 
•Ithf.  soap     .       . 
61  bs.  cheese  .       • 
12lb«.  ham    •       • 
lib  candles  .       « 
S4lbs.  fresh  meat 
^Ib.  raisins    •       • 
ilb.  currauts 
Pepper,  mustard.  &c. 
ilb.  tobacco  . 
Clothiug,  shoes.  See. 
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0 
K\ 
0 
0 

A 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
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The  following  is  taken  from  *  The  Thirty-Fiftb  Rep 
(1840)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society:* — 

*  Your  committee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch 
their  domestic  operations,  without  adverting  again  to  ' 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  popular  ignorance  still  pr«;%3 
in  England.     The  following  statements,  drawn  from  o!l 
sources,  need  no  comment:— 

'  In  the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septcm  . 
1838,  there  were  27,670  couples  married  in  England 
Wales,  whose  marriages  were  duly  registered,  and  rop.t-^ 
the  registers  transmitted  to  the  General  Register  OtticL* 

*0f  these,  the  number  who  did  not  write  their  n^. .. 
but  signed  with  a  mark,  was — men,  8733 ;  women,  13  '•  ^ 

*The  proportion  per  cent,  of  those  who  signed  wii 
mark  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  tnetrotv 
in  North  Wales,  and  in  South  Wales,  together  with  H. 
fordshire'and  Monmouthshire,  is  as  follows: — 


'  England  and  Wales 
Metropolis     ... 
North  Wales         .... 
South  Wales,  including  Hereford 
and  Monmouth.        .        .        .46 


Men. 

Womro. 

Mf>*. 

32 

48 

4>- 

11 

25 

1< 

39 

70 

5; 

^6 
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'At  the  Marlborough  sessions  of  October  las^t,  otit 
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asserted  under  adverse  as  well  as  favourable  circuinstances, 
and  the  result  will  at  last  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  which  can  ensue  from  expediency.  Religion  in 
education  is  alMmportant  and  indt>pensable,  nor  must  the 
friends  of  a  progressive  civilization  be  delerred  from  pro- 
claiming the  fact  by  any  apprehension  that  it  may  in  some 
respects  be  turned  to  a  bad  account. 

There  is  in  truth  no  other  way  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  a  religious  training  for  forming  such  a  character  as  the 
trials  and  duties  of  life  require  ^th  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  mere  communication  of  knowledge,  and 
even  habits  of  reflection  and  inquiry,  can  do  very  little 
towards  real  happiness.  What  the  (jeople  want  is  true  wis- 
dom and  moral  power,  without  which  life  is  a  scene  of  con- 
flict and  misery ;  but  wisdom  and  moral  power  are  the  pe- 
culiar gifts  of  relif^ion. 

Morality  therefore  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  in 
connection  with  the  sanr lions  «i  religion.  Apart  from 
religious  influence  morality  may  direct  "but  cannot  control. 
Morality  may  enlighten  and  it  may  enjoin,  but  of  itself  it  is 
powerless  to  govern;  it  is  preceptive,  not  impulsive, pointing 
out  our  path,  but  not  urging  us  on  to  pursue  it.  Now  it  is 
power  rather  than  knowledge  that  man  wants ;  and  all 
genuine  power  for  moral  purposes  has  its  source  in  religion. 
It  may  be  well^to  remember '  that  these  distinctions  of 
morality  and  religion  are  factitious  and  arbitrary  ;  they  are 
not  recognised  in  the  records  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  they  find  no  authority  in  the  human  mind.  Religion 
includes  morality,  or  rather,  is  morality  as  well  as  religion, 
comprising  in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  for  man  to  know, 
do,  and  be.  whether  in  this  state  or  the  next,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  divine  will,  to  perfect  his  character,  and  work  out 
his  highest  good.  Consequently,  he  that  is  well  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
received  both  a  moral  and  a  religious  education,  and  is  fitly 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious  education  here 
demanded  is  not  of  a  dogmatical,  much  less  a  sectarian 
kind ;  but  such  instruction  as  may  enlighten  the  mind  of 
the  child  and  the  adult  as  to  their  capacities,  their  duties, 
and  their  hopes ;  and  such  a  discipline  as  may  work  the 
instruction  into  the  character  till  it  *  leaven  the  whole 
lump.* 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  regard  to  education,  we 
may  take  a  lesson  from  the  an  tie  nt  Persians,*  who,  according 
to  Xenophon,  removing  education  from  the  hands  of  the 
parents  into  the  hands  of  the  stale,  gave  the  same  attention 
to  the  moral  training  of  the  young  as  is  now  under  the  best 
circumstances  given  to  their  intellectual  instruction,  and  so 
brought  them  up  under  the  influence  of  precept  and  example, 
that  the  state  was  saved  from  the  painful  necessity  of  inflict- 
ing punishment,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  such  pre- 
ventive measures  as  relieved  the  youth  from  the  desire  of 
what  is  low  and  unjust.  Morals  with  them  were  a  practical 
science,  the  principles  of  which  were  first  taught  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  then  by  actual  examples  and  by  daily  practice. 

The  morals  taught  in  primary  schools  should  have  a 
regard  to  personal,  domestic,  and  social  duties,  or  the  ob- 
ligations which  an  individual  owes  to  his  family  and  to 
tlje  state.  The  instruction  should  consist  not  of  a  mei'e 
diy  detail  of  precepts,  but  should  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  afi'ections,  that  it  may  both  develop  them  and  gain 
such  a  re(-u|.tion  in  the  breast  of  the  scholar  as  to  be- 
come I  he  living  ))o\ver  which  governs  his  conduct.  It  is 
strunge  that  a  sulgect  i^uch  as  mural  instruction  and  train- 
in;^,  which  ii  ui'  paramount  importance,  should  hitherto  have 
been  almost  neglected  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor.  Nur  is  it  much  le>s  strange  that  the  nation 
should  have  passed  through  dan«rers  and  difficulties  of  no 
insignificant  kind  within  the  last  half-century,  suflfering  so 
l.ttle  from  out  bleaks  on  the  part  of  a  population  who  had 
never  been  instructed  in  their  social  duties. 

The  preceding  leinarks  lead  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  culture  whirh  ensues  from  education  is  in  itself  an  end, 
if  hideed  it  is  not  the  primary  and  great  end  of  education. 
The  husbandman  sows  liie  seed  in  order  to  produce  gr^in  ; 
the  educator  disciplines  the  faculties  that  he  may  bring 
them  into  vigorous,  healthful,  and  pleasureable  activity.  In 
both  cases  there  is  an  adequate  end,  a  reiiult  in  whirh  the 
agents  mav  satisfai-torilv  rest.  'Education  can  have  no 
higher  object  than  the  creation  of  happiness  by  means  of  the 

*  Not  Ui  tt  w«  •  ii]<po»i»  X(*iiophon  rrvrvMoti  a  reat  lUie  of  i4iciety ;  Inat  Ui« 
opibioo*  ai«  juat  ••  valunbU  ««  ii  Uc  did. 
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formation  of  character.  This  is  the  great  object  of  l  he  L> 
himself;  and  if  even  the  power  which  education  giv 
regarded  as  an  institiment,  as  a  means  to  some  uutu.i 
result,  still  the  pursuit  of  mental  and  moral  culture  a- 
good  in  itself,  can  have  no  other  than  a  beneficial  rcMi.  . 
It  is  important  therefore  that  the  purposes  for  which  edur). 
tioH  is  sought  should  be  placed  and  kept  in  their  piot. ; 
rank.  That  which  is  secondary  must  not,  however  i:^^''., 
be  thrust  into  the  first  place;  and  above  all  that  muht  i.  . 
be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  which  in  reality  is  in  itself  a  ni<.>: 
important  result,  if  not  the  great  end  of  education.  The  u  *• 
matiou  of  character  then,  to  make  (so  to  speak)  true  tn^\ 
and  women,  beings  with  their  faculties  complete,  an^l,  .. 
consequence,  with  all  their  internal  sources  of  happirc  -v 
entire,  full,  and  active— this  should  be  an  object  carvtw.T 
studied  and  diligently  pursued  by  the  cduoator.  But  l^:  • 
even  superior  minds  halt  behind  the  truth,  making  t.  - 
chief  object  of  education  some  extrinsic  result — such  a.s  <. 
the  case  of  males,  fitness  for  the  duties  of  their  station  •*. 
life  ;  in  the  case  of  females,  such  as  may  prepare  them  i  •  :  * 
pleasing  wives  and  useful  mothei-s—aims  excellent  in  th  lu- 
selves,  but  scarcely  entitled  to  hold  the  first  rank,  if  fi  r  .  • 
other  reason  than  this,  that  an  outward  accomplibbiiif  : 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  such  an  inward  culture  a^  u. 
ensure  health  and  vigour  of  character,  and  that  duiai  > 
and  growing  happiness  which  attends  on  genuine  pcr>ox  ^ 
excellence. 

The  real  nature  of  education  considered  as  an  in&irun  . 
may  also  be  gathered  from  these  remarks*  If  the  subject  • . 
which  education  operates  is  mental  and  moral  in  its  clur: 
ter,  and  the  effects  which  it  labours  to  produce  and  the  tx.iz- 
which  it  ought  to  pursue,  also  mental  and  moral,  tho  in*^". 
roent  must  be  of  a  similar  kind.      Setting  aside  t!:e:>  ■ 
much  of  it  as  is  designed  for  a  physical  result,  educaii 
a  mental  and  a  moral  influence;  in  other  words,  it  is  i'<.   . 
acting  on  mind ;  it  is  a  superior  acting  on  an  inferior  ch^.v 
ter;    it  is  human  thought  and  human  sympathies  br<j' 
to  bear  on  kindred  elements  in  the  bosoiri)}  of  the  >ouii;:     * 
is  the  power  of  religion  living  and  breathini;  in'onc  « 
going  forth  into  another,  and  kindliue  within  that  « *. 
corresponding  vitality.     Whence  it  is  obvious  that  mu.  i. 
what  is  called  education  does  not  deserve  the  name ;   t^  i. 
mechanical  routine  is  not  education,  nor  dexterity  of  1-. 
nor  skill   in  shaping  certain  forms,  nor   the  utteranr. 
articulate  sounds.     If  so.  then  reading,  writing,  aud  ar.' 
metic,  how  well  soever  they  may  be  taught,  ought  not  t 
dignified  with  the  name,  though  they  may  in   fa\ui:.  . 
circumstances  contribute  something  to  education.      1 
equally  clear  that  no  genuine  education  can  be  tmpartf.' 
one  educator  to  large  numbers  of  pupils  of  different  •: 
and  different  capacities   assembled  together  in   the  ^ 
place.     Little  can  be  done  except  each  scholar  comes  .* 
immediate  contact  with  the  educating  mind.     Frum    . 
mind  each  pupil  must  draw  the  power  which  will  quir. 
ond  call  forth  his  own  powers ;  ana  to  determine  how.  -.i.  - 
case  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  th.-  •-> 
munication  is  to  be  secured,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  \    . 
mount  importance. 

The  tenor  of  these  observations  has  determined  ar- 
thing,  namely,  what  ought  to  bo  the  prevailing  spirit  ai.J  • 
the  discipline  of  a  school.     School  in  renlity  holds  i!:o 
of  home;   home  U  God's  school,  but  since  present  ; 
of  life  do  not  permit  the  parent  to  give  his  child  a  v. 
training,  he  transfers  education  to  the  school.     The 
Iheretore  should  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  ' 
home.     Now  in  theory  the  homes  of  this  land  are  C  :  t 
homes;   the  school   in  conse([uence  should  be    w  s- 
Christian  home.     Such  a  union  of  terms  calls  \^\^ 
mind  ideas  of  c^entleness,  forbearance,  and  affeciiuti. 
then  are  the  moral  qualities  which  ought  to  pre\xl 
school.     If  so,  severity  and  harshness  must  bo  Laru>. 
incompatible  with  the  objects  for  which  schools  a:<* 
tuted.  Nor  are  they  only  incompatible,  but  they  are  x 
preventive  and  subversive  of  those  objects.     The  di-i 
every  moral  quality  produces  its  like  in  those  \t Id  hi:* 
witness  it;   and  unless  the  aim  in  school-training  .>v  , 
ducc  a  severe,  harsh,  and  unloving  character,  StfV(.r  : 
harshness  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

So  also  the  intellectual  influence  employed  5h« 
such  as  is  likely  to  call  out  and  strengthen    the    t 
powers.    The  chief  ^ood  of  education  is  not  to  b*.- 
for  in  outward  results,  nor  even  in  the  amoucit  ot 
ledge  communicated,  but  rather  in  such  habit«  of  tu 
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ITdtber,  or  ml  Uui  to  the  motheri  of  ftoniliet.  Gteat  would 
be  tbo  change  elTected  in  hundiodt  of  fiimiliee  which  an 
»Qppoited  by  (kctory  labour  if  ftoeh  a  law  were  to  paaa,  and 
if  It  were  accompanied  bjr  an  efficient  avstem  of  education 
for  fefoales  of  the  working  daaaea.  In  the  ordinary  atate  of 
aocieiv  all  that  should  be  peculiar  in  a  female's  Mueation 
would  be  left  to  her  mother.  But  among  a  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  there  are  not  mochera  who  eould 
give  anything  approaching  to  the  requisite  education.  There 
is  then  no  other  resource  but  the  school.  It  is  altogether 
impossible  that  the  labouring  daaaea,  at  least  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  can  ever  be  happy  until  a  new  and  im- 
proved race  of  motben  appears.  In  addition  therefore  to  the 
educational  renuisites  already  mentioned,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  girls'  schools  in 
which  the  ordinary  arts  of  domestic  life^baking.  brewing, 
eookingi  tewing,  knitting,  making  and  mending,  should  be 
taught;  in  which  the  children  should  be  trained  to  personal 
neatness  and  propriety ;  to  command  their  temper,  to  regu- 
late their  nassiona,  to  know  and  feel  the  importance  of  their 
actual  and  their  coming  duties.  And  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mind  of  a  child  cannot  understand  many  of  the 
duties  of  women,  there  should  he  institutions  to  receive  the 
children  when  they  leave  the  school,  institutions  so  ordered 
that  their  hours  and  discipline  may  be  suited  to  young 
women  engaged  in  and  destined  for  manual  labour;  and 
presided  over  by  matrons  whose  character  would  be  a  gua- 
rantee that  all  would  be  done  to  instruct  and  train  their 
scholars  for  their  future  duties,  whether  as  domestic  ser^ 
vants  or  mothers  of  labourers*  families.  This  matter  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  working  man,  and  therefore  to  the 
oountry,  for  it  matters  little  what  the  labourer*8  earnings 
are,  what  his  own  intelligence  is,  if  he  has  not  a  thrifty, 
kind-hearted,  sensible,  and  industrious  wife. 

Among  the  changes  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
b  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to  provioe  out  of  their  own 
resources  suitable  means  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
That  it  i*  their  duty  to  make  this  provision  when  they  have 
the  power  U  unquestionable ;  and  although  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  at  the  present,  yet  something  may  be  done  to- 
wards it,  and  the  complete  fulfiment  of  the  claim  may  be 
looked  10  as  an  ultimate  end.  Tliere  is  nothing  but  their 
own  exertions  which  can  bring  to  the  labouring  classes  all 
the  good  which  education  can  convey.  The  charity  of  edu- 
cation, hke  chanty  of  every  kind,  tends  to  pauperise  those 
whom  tt  aims  to  benefit :  and  ao  long  as  tne  education  of 
the  poor  depends  on  the  efforts  of  rival  and  conflicting  par- 
ties in  religion  or  in  politics,  it  is  impossible  that  the  power 
Xhu%  gained  should  not  be  used  in  order  to  further  the  opi- 
nions and  interests  of  the  several  factions.  In  the  mean- 
time the  people  are  regarded  end  treated  as  instruments 
fur  a  purpose,  and  their  education  is  shaped  and  variefl  not 
by  a  regard  to  what  i^  absolutely  best,  but  to  what  is  con- 
ducive to  the  ends  of  the  party  which  directs  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  good  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  individuals 
and  societies  by  which  such  education  as  the  poor  have  re- 
cci%i*d  has  been  conducted  during  a  century.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the«e  voluntary  exertions  have  in  many  cases 
sprung  from  pure  and  enlari^ed  benevolence.  Still  they 
cuuld  not  under  the  circumstances  fail  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  large  amount  of  sectarian  and  party  feeling.  At  the 
present  bour  this  is  peculiariy  the  case.  The  church  is 
arrayed  against  dissent,  dis»ent  is  arrayed  against  the 
church,  iu  competition  for  tlie  lan^esl  share  in  the  educa- 
liua  of  iIm  rhtldren  of  the  poor ;  and  the  rivalry  is  in  greater 
or  less  activity  through  every  city  and  village  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evd  and  of  the  interesU  which  are 
at  stake  scorn  to  demand  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  general  catholic  and  truly  national 
e«lucat»tMi.  But  the  ounlljct  of  fiartiee  gives  Ultte  reason  lo 
rxpeci  this  at  pfueeot.  Still  the  government  ia  doing  some- 
thing; but  the  raiaedial  measures  employed  eannotover^ 
take  the  disorder.  Perhapa  af^er  all,  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  IS,  that  the  people  should  scrioualy  uke  the  edueation  of 
llinr  ehadren  mio  their  own  bamis,  or  entrust  it  to  proper 
persons  of  their  own  rbotca.  This  eud  may  be  facilitated 
by  that  lo«e  of  independence  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
narked  fiAtuiv  in  the  characterwof  Bngli•hmel^  who  do  not 
like  either  a  government  or  individuals  to  be  obtruding  on 
tbew  private  oooeerns. 

Ncir  are  the  pecuniary  meana  of  the  poor  altog«th«  in- 
•ufllrteQl  Uk  this  uaportaot  objccL    Kxeeptions  at  present 


must  be  made  for  large  clasaea  of  workman,  but  in  gao«ral 
there  aie  comparatively  few  families  iu  which*  with  a  wise 
economy,  aomelJbing  c<Nild  not  be  spared  for  edueation.  If 
however  the  principle  of  aasooiatioii  oould  be  brouglit  into 
operation  in  connection  with  education,  the  dimeulties 
would  be  much  dimiiuahcd.  Already  thorc  are  aelf-sup* 
porting  dispensariet^-hoapitals  for  the  body,  why  not  aeif- 
supporting  nurseries  for  the  mind?  As  it  is,  the  poor  now 
pay  in  the  large  towns  (see  tables  p.  41)  nearly  the  same 
sum  of  money  for  a  bad  education  for  half  the  children, 
which  under  proper  arrangementa  would  aeeure  an  eseeUent 
education  for  all  their  ehildrea.  Let  ua  sappoaa  popular 
schools  to  be  established,  each  containing  one  hundred 
children ;  and  that  each  fomily  supplies  two  acholafa.  Fifty 
families  would  constitute  a  sehool-anioa.  The  several  vaions 
in  each  neighbourhood  mieht  be  formed  into  a  dialriet-iuuon. 
the  distriet-unions  formed  Into  county-unions ;  tha  eooaty- 
unions  into  one  grand  national-union.  Lst  saxpenoe  a  wwek 
be,  by  Uie  laws  of  the  union,  paid  for  each  child,  and  an  in- 
come is  secured  for  each  school  of  1301.  per  aannm.  For 
the  guaranteed  salary  of  ISO/,  a  year,  a  competanC  VMaler 
would  in  time  be  obtained,  who  should  be  laqnired  to  piw- 
core  an  amistant  School-rooma  and  ichool  apparatus 
might  be  supplied  by  the  atate  either  aa  a  sift  or  by  loana 
Then  there  are  the  rooms  in  which  Sunoay-adiooU  aie 
taught,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  left  unoeaupiad  daring 
160  houn  out  of  168  of  which  every  week  conawta.  With 
the  aids  that  would  present  themaelveo,  the  peopla  in  the 
larger  towns  at  least  could,  without  serioua  ditteal^,  pro- 
vide school-rooms  for  themselves  in  time,  if  thev  did  hule 
more  to  repay  loans  than  lay  up  the  aavinjgs  whicli  wo^U 
ensue  from  their  making  use  in  each  distnci  of  tbair  owa 
school-room  in  which  to  transact  the  busineaa  of  tbac 
existing  clubs  and  unions,  instead  of  resorting,  aa  thoy  aow 
generafiy  do,  to  the  publlc-houae,  where  all  have  to  pay  s 
rent,  not  the  less  exorbitant  for  being  mostly  indiroeC  and 
where  many  barter  away  their  rasouroet  and  their  cbaraeier 
for  present  gratification,  to  be  followed  by  futura  pain  u» 
themselves  and  their  Ikroilies. 

One  sign  of  the  interest  which  the  people  ate  beginning 
to  take  in  the  education  of  their  children  appears  in  tb« 
proposal  which  has  -latelv  been  made,  and  partly  indeed 
responded  to,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  by  Lovdt  axi4 
Collins,  '  written  in  Warwick  Gaol,*  entitled  « Ghartisas.  s 
new  organixation  of  the  people,  embracing  a  plan  for  th» 
education  and  improvement  of  the  people  politically  aod 
socially.'  The  mam  objects  of  this  publication  are  tbwa  u< 
forth  :— 

'  To  erect  public  halls  or  schools  for  the  peopla  tlirooeb> 
out  the  kingdom,  upon  the  most  approved  principlee*  and  it 
such  districts  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  halb  to  ba  ostd 
during  the  day  as  infant,  preparatorv,  and  day  schools,  ta 
which  the  children  shall  oe  educated  on  the  neat  approved 
plans  the  association  can  devise ;  embracing  physical,  nentsl 
moral,  and  political  inatruction ;  and  used  of  an  evamnf 
for  public  lectures  on  physical,  moral,  and  political  oeteaor. 
for  readings,  discussions,  musical  entertainmenta,  dancirt 
and  auch  other  healthful  and  rational  recreatiotta  aa  asi 
serve  to  instruct  and  cheer  the  industnout  daasaa  alia 
their  hours  of  toil,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  vicious  ac 
intoxicating  habits.  Such  halls  to  have  two  connnodxou 
plavgrounds,  and  where  prapticable  a  pleasura-ganlea  at- 
tacbed  to  each ;  apartments  for  the  teacnera,  rooms  Ibr  ^  <« 
and  cold  baths,  for  a  small  museum,  a  laboratorv  and  jr*^ 
neral  workshop,  where  the  children  may  be  taught  exp>r» 
ments  in  science^  aa  well  aa  the  first  pnnciplea  of  the  i&.%: 
useful  trades. 

'To  establish  in  such  towns  or  districts  u  nay  ba  foe  -  i 
necessary,  normal  or  teachers*  schools,  for  the  putp«^«  i' 
instructing  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  In  the  tnost  ap- 
proved systems  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  politj... 
training. 

'To  establish,  on    the  most'  approved  syatam,    su.-« 

aricultural  and  industrial  schools  as  may  be  required  Ut 
B  education  and  support  of  the  orphan  children  of  t^ 
association,  and  for  instructing  them  m  some  useful  tr^U 
or  occupation.  To  establish  circulating  libraries,  fhMa  a 
bundrea  to  two  hundred  volumes  eaoh,  coatainiikg  tlie  a  »t 
useful  works  on  politics,  morals,  the  sciences,  hislary.  a.x. 
such  instructive  and  entertaining  works  as  may  be  gr*^ 
rally  approved  of.  Such  libraries  to  vary  as  much  as  |.» 
sible  from  each  other,  and  to  be  sent  in  rotation  ftvos  *.-'- 
town  or  vUlage  in  the  district  to  another;  there  toba  plan4 
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of  tbe  Sdinborg^h  Sessional  School'  the  great  merit  of 
which  consista  in  the  tendency  they  have  to  make  the  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  an  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  a 
pleasurable  occupation,  by  means  of  judicious  methods  of 
tttitioo  and  suitable  moral  induences.  A  more  recent  im- 
profement,  and  one  more  fitted  for  large  numbers,  is  found 
ID  what  is  termed  the  '  mixed  method,*  a  method  which  com- 
bines umultaneous  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master 
with  tbe  mutual  instruction  conducted  under  his  supervision 
by  the  scholars  themselves ;  and  in  some  instances  efforts 
are  m«ie  by  means  of  instruction  given  out  of  school-hours 
to  the  better  pupils,  to  train  up  a  less  insufficient  class  of 
assistants. 

The  most  important  results  may  bo  anticipated  from  the 
cnlii^htened  spirit  with  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  secretary  to 
tlHs  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  presides,  under  the 
direction  of  that  council,  over  the  changes  that  arein  pro- 


gress. Among  his  many  efforts,  those  which  he  has  na4r 
to  provide  a  suitable  education  for  the  pauper  child nen  -f 
the  country,  amounting  in  number  to  56,835  under  sixt^ta 
years  of  age,  are  of  great  moment,  not  only  for  tbe  din<i 
Q^ood  which  they  will  effect  for  a  neglected  class,  but  :i  «■ 
ior  the  impulse  which  the  improvement  of  such  a  dass  m  4< 
give  to  education  in  general.  Most  valuable  informal) <. 
as  to  what  is  being  done,  as  well  ss  to  what  is  needed,  is  ac- 
ts ined  in  *  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hon- 
Department,  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,'  l^i.. 
The  volume  comprehends  a  full  account  of  what  has  Ui; 
accomplished,  and  of  what  is  attempted  in  the  Train. n^ 
School  at  Battersea  near  London,  established  and  for  \\-. 
most  part  hitherto  supported  by  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Tuff.ic  . 
The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  popuhr 
education,  as  presenting  the  results  of  inquiries  maile  i.: 
the  best  popular  schools  on  the  Continent,  and  particuMrir 


Daily  Routine. 


i  past  5 
|lo6    . 

ito  7    . 
I  to  8    . 


After  Praver 
i  past  8'    . 


9  to  ^  past  9 


i  past  9  to  ) 
4  past  10^ 

i  past  1 0  to 
11     .      . 


11  to  12 

12  to  1 
i  last  1 
2  tu  J    . 


3to4    . 


4  to  5   .      . 


4  past  6 

7  .      . 

8  .     . 


20  minutes 
past  9 


Classes  united 


1st  c1a<» 
2ad  class 

1st  class 

2iid  class 

Classes  united 

Garden  work. 
Dinner. 
Classes  united 


1st  class 

2nd  class 
Isl  class 

2nd  class 


Monday. 


Reading  in 
the  Hible  and 
religious  in- 
struction. 
Old  Testa- 
ment His- 
tory. 

Mechanics 
Arithmetic 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Etymology. 


Tuesday. 


Geography, 
feeding  the  animals,  &c.  &c. 


Reading    in 
the  Bible  and 
religious  in- 
struction. 
The  Gospels. 


Arithmetic. 
Mechanics. 

Etymology. 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Geography. 


Wednesday. 


Reading  in 
the  Bible  and 
religious  in- 
struction. 
The  Acts  of 
tbe  Apostles. 


Mechanics. 
Arithmetic. 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Etymology. 


Thursday, 


Music. 


Reading    in 
the  Bible  and 
religious   in- 
struction. 
The  Epistles. 


Arithmetic. 
Mechanics. 

Etymology. 

Mental  arith- 
metic. . 
Geography. 


Friday. 


Committing 
to     memory 
texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 


Mechanics. 
Arithmetic 

Mental  arith> 

metic. 

Etymology. 

Geography. 


Saturday. 


Commtttin;; 
to  memon 
texts  of  Scnp 
ture,  or  e\ 
aminatioQ  on 
the  Scriptnnl 
reading  of  iL'. 
week. 

Weekly     cv 
ami  nation. 


Ditto. 
Music 


March  to  the  house  at  1,  wash  and  prepare  for  dinner. 


Mechanical 

Map    Draw- 

Mechanical 

Common  and 

Map    Draw- 

Weekly   e\ 

Drawing. 

ing. 

Drawing. 

Isometrical 
Perspective. 

ing. 

am  in  at  ion. 

Algebra. 

Use   of   the 

Globes. 

Mensuration. 

Use    of   the 
Globes. 

Algebra. 

Ditto. 

Grammar. 

•             • 

Algebra. 

.             ■ 

Grammar. 

Natural  His- 

Grammar 

Object    Les- 

Grammar. 

•             ■ 

Ditto. 

tory  of  Birds. 

son. 

Do. 

Committing 

Committing 

Committing 

to     memory 

to     memory 

to  memory. 

arithmetical 

arithmetical 

tables      and 

tables      and 

rules          of 

rules        of 

t^rammar,  or 

grammar,  or 

mechanical 

meclianical 

formulso. 

formula). 

Rise,  wash,  dress,  and  make  beds. 

Household  work.  viz.  scouring  and  sweeping  floors,  cleaning  grates,  shoes,  knives*  &c.,  pumping  wa:t;. 

and  preparing  vegetables. 
March  into  garden,  and  commence  garden-work,  feed  pigs,  poultry,  and  milk  cows. 
March  from  garden,  deposit  tools,  and  wash. 
Reading  of  Scriptures  and  Prayer.    (In  the  spring,  half  an  hour  was  commonly  occupied  in  a  famii.r 

exiK)sition  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  read.) 
Superintendents  present  reports. 
Breakfast. 


March  to  garden  work,  feed  pi<;s,  poultry,  &c.,  and  milk  coa's. 

March  from  garden,  wash,  and  prepare  for  supper. 

Slipper. 

Drill  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Copying  music  or  notes  on  geography,  or  mechanical  formulto  in  the  upper  class-room. 

During  this  period  the  History  of  England  is  read  aloud.    Another  class  practising  tinging  in  th..* 

lower  class-room. 
Reading  of  Scripture  and  Prayer. 

« 

Retire  to  rest. 

Sunday, 
After  divine  service  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  day  is  written  from  memory.    In  the  evening  the  ron>- 

positions  are  read  and  commented  upon,  and  the  eatcchism  or  some  other  portion  of  the  formularsn 

of  the  church  is  repeated,  with  texts  of  Scripture  illustrating  it. 
Some  of  the  elder  students  teach  in  the  village  Sunday-school. 
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m  the  notTetsities.  It  it  rare  ibat  a  person  who  has  bo 
•ueh  Tiewa  aspires  to  this  distinction  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour. 

The  time  which  a  student  must  spend  at  the  university  is 
not  determined  by  law.  Ezpetienee  however  has  shown 
that  a  knowledge  of  law  cannot  be  acquired  in  less  than  two 
yean ;  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  comprehend 
the  science  of  theology  require  three  years;  and  that  the 
information  which  a  good  physician  should  possess  can 
hardly  be  obtained  in  the  eourse  of  four  years.  Most  of  the 
students  remain  somewhat  longer  than  the  times  which  have 
been  mentioned.  In  each  year  two  courses  of  lectures  are 
read,  and  these  two  periods  are  called  semesters.  Each 
semester  lasts  five  ftill  months.  Thus  the  youths  at  the 
Prussian  universities  are  occupied  there  at  least  thirty-eight 
weeks,  which  is  about  fifteen  weeks  more  than  the  terms  or 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

From  this  account  of  the  Prussian  universities  it  will  ap- 
pear that  nearly  all  the  students,  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  residence  at  the  university,  apply  themselves  to\he 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  their  future  station  in  life.  Before  they  are  permitted 
to  practise  the  professions,  they  must  prove  that  their  ac- 
Qttirements  are  such  as  to  give  them  a  iust  title  to  do  so. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  knowMgo  required  from  those  who 
enter  tlie  learned  professions,  we  give  that  which  is  required 
from  the  clergyman.  When  he  is  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  consequently  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  changes 
which  the  church  of  Christ  has  undergone  from  its  esta- 
blishment to  the  present  time,  and  by  what  events  these 
changes  have  been  produced.  He  must  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  their  difierent  opinions  respecting  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  church.  The  practical  part  of  his  knowledge 
he  is  expected  to  draw  from  what  is  called  Dogmatic,  which 
explains  the  tenets  of  the  Protestants  as  established  by 
Luther,  with  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  since 
his  death,  and  the  difference  in  the  tenets  professed  by  the 
diffennt  denominations  of  Christians.  He  must  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  studied  cri- 
tically one  of  the  Gospels  and  two  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
PauL  A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  indis- 
Deniable,  but  if  the  student  knows  it,  he  is  considered  to 
have  additional  merit.  The  moral  sciences  must  have 
formed  part  of  his  studies,  and  he  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  Christian  duties 
are  inculcated.  When  a  student  shows,  by  undergoing  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  is  well  versed  in  these  four  parts 
of  theology,  he  may  be  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

The  age  of  admission  into  the  universities  is  Axed  by  law 
on  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year.  It  happens  how- 
ever very  frequently  that  even  at  that  age  the  student  has 
not  acquired  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  the  professors  with  advantage,  especially 
if  his  education  has  been  neglected  in  early  youth.  Many 
yoaths  therefore  do  not  go  to  the  university  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year;  and  this 
delay  has  a  good  etfect  on  their  conduct.  At  the  uni- 
versity roost  of  them  are  tree  from  all  control  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  time,  and  nearly  so  with  respect  to  their 
conduct.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  liberty  would  be 
followed  by  bad  consequences,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  young  men  in  general,  after  the  completion  of  their 
ei}(hteentb  year,  have  too  much  good  sense  to  abandon 
themselves  altogether  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  and  to 
neglect  those  studies  which  are  indispensable  to  enable  them 
to  follow  a  profession. 

Academical  education  in  Prussia  is  finished  at  the  uni- 
versities: it  begins  in  the  gymnasia.  The  gymnasia  were 
originally  designed  for  preparing  pupils  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors  at  the  universities  with  ease  and 
profit,  and  with  this  view  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some  ma- 
thematics, formerly  eonstituled  nearly  the  only  objects  of 
instruction.  At  this  time  they  had  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  English  grammar-school.  But  government  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  time  which  the  young  men  passed  at  the 
universities  was  hardly  more  than  sufiicient  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  profession  ;  and 
4t  was  frequently  almost  irapoKsible  for  them  to  find  time 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  some  branches  of 
knowledge,  which,  though  not  strictly  necessary  for  the 
fraetiee  of  their  professions,  ars  considered  as  parts  of  a 


liberal  education,  and  pre  to  those  wh6  possess  tbem  an 
advantage  over  others  in  soeiety.  Accordingly  it  was  con- 
sidered that  an  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some 
mathematics,  if  conduoted  on  a  good  system*  could  not 
ooeupy  all  the  time  of  voung  men  to  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  this  consideration  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  other  branches  of  knpwledse  into  these  scbooU. 
At  present  hardly  more  than  one-thira  of  the  time  which 
the  pupils  pass  at  these  schools  is  employed  in  teaching  them 
those  braaehes  of  knowledge  which  were  formerly  the  only 
objects  of  instruction.  The  teachers  opposed  these  chanee^. 
and  created  difficulties,  but  as  they  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, their  resistance  was  soon  overcome.  Thus  many 
branches  of  knowledge  have  gradually  found  their  way  intu 
these  schools,  among  which  are  the  first  priueiplesof  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  especially  tbt 
physiological  parts,  and  a  pretty  extensive  course  of  geo 
graphy  and  of  histor}*,  both  antient  and  modem.  Nothni!; 
however  is  taught  which  has  an  immediate  reference  to  xh^ 
future  occupation  of  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  elements  of  which  those  who  are  in- 
tended to  be  clergymen  are  obliged  to  acquire  at  school 
The  age  of  admission  to  the  gymnssia  is  established  by  la* 
at  the  completion  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  boys  rausi 
remain  there  till  they  have  completed  their  eighteenth  jear, 
but  they  frequently  slay,  as  already  observed,  two  or  three 
years  longer.  Before  they  leave  school,  they  mnat  submit  to 
a  strict  examination,  in  which  they  must  show  that  they 
have  acquired  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  lequireii 
by  law  from  those  who  go  to  a  university. 

These  two  kinds  of  institutions,  the  universities  and  ^m 
nasia,  are,  strictly  speaking,  established  and  supported  by 
government  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  state  with  ^ 
sufficient  number  of  men  capable  of  conducting  alt  ihe 
branches  of  administration.  The  other  Prussian  schools  arv 
designed  to  give  the  people  that  instruction  which  is  const- 
derra  necessary  for  them. 

The  Prussian  government  has  for  many  years  paid  tbr 
greatest  attention  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Thetc 
persons,  having  been  trained  up  as  teachers,  have  no  pius- 
pect  of  succeeding  better  in  any  other  occupation.  Whe«! 
they  are  appointed  to  a  place  by  government,  they  kno« 
that  they  are  to  remain  there  for  several  years,  and  that  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  depends  solely  on  the  opinioi. 
which  the  state  may  form  of  their  industry,  siiility,  and  tb^'.r 
success  in  teaching.  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  break  c?f 
their  engagement,  as  in  that  country  there  are  very  lev  i.\- 
stitutions  of  education  in  which  the  choice  of  the  teacb^^ 
does  not  materially  depend  on  government  Thus  they  &rt 
compelled  to  remain  where  they  are,  and  to  exert  tlieni- 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  attract  the  attention  of  govemme-^t 
by  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  respective  branches  ^^ 
knowledge  prescribed  by  law.  It  will  easily  he  admit !r ' 
that  even  persons  of  moderate  talents  must  heoome  e^cr'- 
lent  teachers  in  such  a  situation  in  the  course  of  ten  ^ean  - 
and  such  persons  will  be  able  to  continue  to  work  efficjcn'  ^ 
at  least  to  their  fifty-fifth  or  sixtieth  year. 

Without  entering  into  further  details  on  this  point,  it  - 
certain  that  the  advantages  which  the  Prussian  schools  ba«« 
over  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  are  mainly  ovn.- 
to  the  teachers  having  been  trained  for  the  business,  and  • 
the  circumstanef  of  their  devoting  their  laboun  to  the  sarr 
school  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  Prussian  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  ' 
large  are  divided  into  middling  (or  city)  schools  anaelemit 
tary  schools.  The  city  schools  are  designed  for  the  edorar    ' 
of  all  those  who,  from  their  station  in  society,  require  ti« 
better  instructed  than  the  lower  classes,  but  do  not  requ.'« 
an  academical  education  to  qualify  them  for  their  Aiturr  t*-- 
cupations.    As  the  occupations  for  which  the  pnpils  arv  t  * 
be  prepared  in  these  schools  are  very  various,  there  is  a  r  • 
responding  difference  in  the  schools  appropriated   to  Ij  - 
class  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  instruction.     There  a* 
certainly  some  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  prvpe"'< 
considered  as  belonging  to  general  instruction,  and  th^-^? 
are  common  to  all  the  schools,  but  in  each  of  them  subj«*."- 
are  taught  which  have  reference  to  the  locality,  and  to  k  f 
wants  of  the  inhsbitants  and  the  neighbourhood.     Ic  is  -' 
vious  that  many  kinds  of  instruction  which  are  useful  !*:  a 
seaport  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  province  two  hu^ 
dred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  that  the  population  of  a  manu 
facturing  district  requires  to  be  instructed  in  some  branrl*-* 
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are  able  to  Drosecute  both  pursuits  with  success.  Thus  the 
young  men  wno  are  designed  for  teacliers  may  be  said  to 
constitute  at  present  as  distinct  a  body  in  the  Prussian 
universities  as  those  who  are  designed  to  be  clergymen. 
This  is  a  great  step  gained,  and  the  consequences  cannot 
fkil  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  education. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  providing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  the  gymnasia  and  upper  classes  of  the 
city  schools,  the  Prussian  government  began  to  direct  its 
attention  to  make  the  same  provision  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  .as  those  insti- 
tutions are  called,  have  grown  up  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  They  are  not  connected  with  the  universities,  inas- 
much as  the  knowledge  required  from  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  may  be  obtained  without  an  academical  education. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  established  in  small  towns, 
and  some  of  them  in  villages,  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
the  young  men  who  attend  them  may  not  be  distracted. 
Young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  elementary  schools 
are  aomitted  into  these  institutions  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty  years;  but  they  must  have  previously 
acquired  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  taught  in  the 
lower  schools.  If  they  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  they  are 
obliged  to  go  through  a  preparatory  course  before  entering 
the  seminary.  They  remain  in  the  institution  from  two  lo 
three  years.  Besides  the  director  of  the  establishment,  two 
or  three  regular  teachers  are  employefl,  and  a  school  is  at- 
tached to  it.  The  time  of  the  future  teacher  during  bis 
stay  in  the  seminary  is  divided  between  improving  his  know- 
ledge, and  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching  children.  The 
first  half  of  the  time  that  he  remains  in  the  institution  is 
principally  employed  in  attaining  the  former  object,  and 
the  second  half  is  devoted  to  the  latter  object.  His  studies 
are  directed  by  the  teachers  and  the  director,  who  fre- 

Suently  call  upon  him  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  is 
oing.  When  he  is  admitted  into  the  school,  he  is  at  first 
only  a  speotator,  and  the  teachers  of  the  seminary  instruct 
the  chilaren  in  his  presence.  In  course  of  time  the  semi- 
narists are  called  upon  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the 
teachers.  They  are  also  generally  present  when  other 
seminarists  instruct  the  cla&s,  and  this  affords  them  many 
opportunities  of  comparing  the  different  modes  of  teaching, 
10  far  as  they  depend  on  the  different  characters  of  the 
teachers.  At  the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  which  regularly 
take  place  after  the  children  have  left  the  school,  the  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  master,  make  their  observa- 
tions on  the  teaching  of  the  seminarists,  on  the  mistakes  they 
have  committed,  and  point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to 
do,  in  order  to  obtain  their  object  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  generally  found  that  after  having  practised  teaching  for  a 
vear  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  manner,  these  young  men 
have  so  far  acquired  the  art,  that  an  elementary  school  may 
be  safely  entrusted  to  them.  Wlien  these  institutions  were 
established,  the  instruction  was  limited  to  the  common  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  lower  schools,  which  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  principal  tenets  of  religion ;  but  the 
seminarists  were  of  course  obliged  to  learn  all  these  sub- 
jects to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  usually  taught  in  the 
lower  schools.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  amount  of  knowledge  did  not  enturely  fill  up 
the  time  of  the  seminarists,  government  extended  the  plan, 
and  addod  the  elements  of  geometry,  the  study  of  the  native 
language,  the  geography,  and  principal  historical  events  of 
the  country,  and  music.  These  subjects  are  also  now  in 
eourseof  being  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  them- 
aelves.  Before  the  seminarists  leave  the  institution,  they 
must  submit  to  an  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  and 
one  or  more  deputies  sent  by  the  provincial  government 
According  to  the  result  of  this  examination,  they  receive  their 
testimonials,  in  which  the  degree  of  their  talent  and  ability 
for  teaching  is  stated,  and  also  in  what  kinds  of  knowledge 
they  have  distinguished  themselves,  or  in  what  they  have 
been  found  deficient 

The  Prussian  government  controls  all  the  public  schools 
and  institutions  for  education,  but  not  all  or  them  to  the 
lame  extent.  The  Universities,  being  considered  only  as 
■cbools  in  which  the  different  functionaries  of  government 
recene  the  re<iuisile  instruction,  are  in  all  respects  subject 
to  the  immediate  control  of  the  state,  which  determines 
what  those  persons  must  learn,  and  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  taught;  and  the  some  principle  applies  to  the 
PhKological  aud  Pedagogical  Semuiaries.    If  the  Gymnasia 


were  attended  by  those  only  who  are  designed  for  an 
academical  education,  they  would  probably  be  directed  and 
entirely  superintended  by  government;  but  as  a  City  School 
is  always  united  to  these  institutions,  government  appoinu 
only  the  teachers,  and  determines  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion,  entrusting  a  portion  of  the  superintendence  to  the 
local  authorities  and  the  heads  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  schools  are  situated.  As  to  the  Seminaries  Lt 
Schoolmasters,  if  these  institutions  were  left  to  the  direct  ion 
of  the  public  at  large,  no  intimate  connection  between  them 
and  the  elementary  schools  could  be  effected,  and  the  cuu- 
trol  would  be  either  incomplete  or  capricious.  Hence  g^>- 
vernment  has  assumed  the  entire  direction  and  auperinlei)- 
dence  of  these  schools.  But  when  the  teachers  who  ha\e 
been  brought  up  in  these  institutions  have  left  them,  ti.e 
government  does  not  interfere  as  to  the  mode  of  their  beih^' 
employed  or  engaged.  The  choice  of  the  teachers  for  (Lc 
city  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  is  always  left  to  -^ 
committee  composed  of  certain  deputies  of  the  comrouiutv 
aud  of  the  local  authorities,  which  committee  has  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  is  in  s^>u.-. 
measure  responsible  for  the  instruction.  But  though  iW 
government  does  not  interfere  with  the  internal  arrau(;i'- 
ment  of  these  schools,  it  reserves  the  exclusive  power  u: 
determining  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  e\e(> 
kind  of  schools,  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  city  schools,  u: 
every  particular  school  Every  committee  is  also  bound  l> 
law  to  draw  up  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  xu 
school  during  the  last  year,  in  which  are  stated  all  tl^i 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it;  and  the  governmeui, 
if  it  thinks  it  advisable,  proposes  alterations. 

(Coosins's  Report  on  the  Slate  qf  Puhiic  Imtruetion  ?•• 
Germany^  &c.;  Harnisch,  Handbuck  Jut  doe  Deut^^/*' 
Volksscnulwesen;  Oh\etUDie Schule.oder Elemeutartchu:  . 
Biirgerschule,  und  Gyftmaeium ;  Q.tid  Journal  qf  Educoui.,ti. 
vols.  vi..  viii.,  and  x.) 

SCHOOLS,  ENDOWED.  An  Endowed  School  inErj 
land  is  a  school  which  was  established  and  is  supported  l\ 
funds  given  and  appropriated  to  the  perpetual  ums  of  sucl 
school,  either  by  the  king  or  by  private  individuals.  Ku- 
dowed  schools  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  Uie  object*  < ; 
the  founder,  into  grammar-schools,  and  schools  not  gramm:^t- 
schools.  A  grammar-school  is  properly  a  school  in  w  h  j:. 
the  learned  languages,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  are  tau«;./. 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained.  Endowed  scIkn'^ 
may  also  be  divided,  with  respect  to  their  constitution  t  ; 
the  purposes  of  government,  into  schools  incorporated  a:.: 
schools  not  incorporated.  Incorporated  schools  belong  * 
the  class  of  corporations  called  eleemosynary,  which  co:u 

Erehends  colleges  and  halls,  and  chartered  hospitaU  or  alLl^• 
ouses. 

Endowed  schools  are  comprehended  under  the  gene: 
legal  name  of  Charities,  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  act  t! 
the  43rd  of  Elisabeth,  chap.  4,  which  is  entitled  *  An  Ar: 
to  redress  the  Misemployment  of  Lands,  Goods»and  Si<.-<  k* 
of  Mogey  heretofore  given  to  Charitable  Uses.'  Incorpord:. 
schools  have  generally  been  founded  by  the  authorii>  ;. 
letters  patent  from  the  crown,  but  in  some  cases  by  art    . 
parliament    The  usual  course  of  proceeding  has  been  : 
the  person  who  intended  to  give  property  for  the  foundsiu  . 
of  a  school,  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  a  licence.     The  luct  •  • 
is  given  in  the  form  of  letters  patent,  which  empower  '. 
person  to  found  such  a.  school,  and  to  make,  or  to  emp^  Ni  < 
others  to  make,  rules  and  regulations  for  its  govemmeni,  |r 
vided  they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  paN 
The  patent  also  incorporates  certain  persons  and  their  sue  «* 
sors,  who  are  named  or  referred  to  in  it,  as  the  goverTM-r^ 
the  school.    This  was  the  form  of  foundation  in  the  ca&«-  • 
Harrow  School,  which  was  founded  by  John  Lyon,  ui  u 
fourteenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  pursuant  to  letters  pau  . 
from  the  queen.    Sometimes  the  master  and  Ubher  are  n.:' 
members  of  the  corporation,  or  the  master  only ;  and  in  : 
instance  of  Berkhampstead  School,  which  was  founde^i  ' 
act  of  parliament  (2  &  3  Edw.  VL,  reciting  certain  leu  . 
patent  of  Henry  VIII.),  the  corporation  consists  of  t' 
master  and  usher  only,  of  whom  the  master  is  appoints]  : 
the  crown,  and  the  usher  is  appointed  by  the  master.     1 
lands  and  other  property  of  the  school  are  vested  in  the  • 
poraiion,  whose  duly  it  is  to  apply  them,  pursuant  to  i 
terms  of  the  donation,  in  supporting  the  school,  that  t^ 
pa)ii)g  the  roaster  and  usher  such  sums  as  they  arecntt^ 
to  receive,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  for  the  sup; 
of  the  school.    Many  school  endowments  are  of  a  nui* 
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t  gnmmar-tohooU  and  hoff  applied  all  tbo  funds  to  that 
purpose,  iione  of  them  can  be  properly  applied  to  any  other 
puriKwe,  however  useful  it  may  be,  such  as  teaching  the 
moaern  languages  or  other  branches  of  knowledge.    This 
legal  position  cannot  be  disputed.    When  the  funds  hf  a 
school  have  increased  so  as  to  be  mote  than  sufficient  for 
the  dbjeets  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  Court  of 
Chanoei^  will  direct  a  distribution  of  the  increased  funds, 
but  it  will  still  apply  the  fiinds  to  objects  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  for  which  the  founder  gave  his  property.    If  then  a 
founder  has  given  his  property  solely  fur  the  support  of  a 
grammar-school,  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  intention  to 
apply  any  part  of  the  fuud%  to  other  purposes,  such  for  in- 
stance as  paying  a  master  for  teaching  writing  end  aritli- 
metic ;  and  yet  this  has  been  done  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  case  of  Monmouth  school  (3  Kuss.,  530)  and  in  other 
cases.    The  foundation  of  Monmouth  school  consists  of  an 
almshouse,  a  free  grammar-school  for  the  education  of  boys 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  other  more  polite  literature  and 
erudition,  and  a  preacher.    The  letters  patent  declared  that 
'all  issues  and  revenues  of  lands  to  be  given  and  assigned 
ibr  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  school,  and  preacher, 
should  be  expended  in  the  sustentation  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  people  of  the  almshouse,  of  the  master  and  under- 
master  of  the  school,  and  of  the  preacher,  and  in  repairs 
of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  charity.'      Notwith 
standing  this,  the  Court  of  Chancery  appointed  a  writing- 
master  at  a  salary  of  60/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
issues  and  revenues,  and  thus  it  took  away  60/.  per  annum 
from  those  to  whom  the  founder  had  given  it.    This  was 
done  on  the  authority  of  a  case  in  the  year  1 797,  which  was 
itself  a  bad  precedent,  and  notwithstanding  that  Lord  Eidon, 
during  the  long  time  that  he  held  the  great  seal,  had  con- 
stantly opposed  SUC&  application  of  funds  which  were  appro- 
priated solely  to  grammar  purposes. 

Lord  £ldon*8  decision  in  the  case  of  Market  Bosworth 
school  (Attorney-General,  v.  Dixie,  3  Russ.,  534)  established 
an  usher  in  the  school,  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  be  to 
instruct  the  scholars  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
it  gave  the  nsher  a  salary  of  90/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
school  Ainds.  But  in  domg  this  Lord  Eldon  merely  did 
what  the  donor  intended.  Market  Bosworth  is  one  of  those 
grammar-schools  in  which  the  founder  has  directed  that 
other  things  should  be  taught  besides  Latin  and  Greek. 
According  to  the  statutes,  the  school  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  lower  school  and  the  upper,  and  '  in  the 
first  form  of  the  lower  school  shall  be  taught  the  ABC, 
Primer,  Testament,  and  other  English  books.*  In  the 
upper  school  the  instruction  was  confined  to  Latin,  Greek, 
ana  Hebrew:  It  is  therefore  in  this  case  as  clear  that  the 
founder's  intention  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  decree  of 
the  court,  as  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  Monmouth 
school  such  intention  was  violated.  The  case  of  Monmouth 
school  however  furnished  a  precedent,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  other  cases ;  and  Sir  J.  Leach,  in  the  case  of  Sher- 
burn  school  and  hospital  (Att.-Gen.,  r.  Gascoigne,  2  M.  & 
K.,  647),  said,  that '  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing, upon  the  authority  of  the  case  before  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(the  Monmouth  school  case),  that  the  teaching  of  writing 
and  arithmetic  might  be  well  introduced  into  a  scheme  for 
the  management  of  a  free  grammar-school.' 

There  are  many  grammar-schools,  probably  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  whole  number,  in  which  nothing  is 
provided  for  or  nothing  intended  by  the  founder  except 
instruction  in  grammar,  which,  as  the  term  was  then  un- 
derstood, appears  to  have  meant  only  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  Where  provision  is  made  for  other  instruction 
in  addition  to,  or  rather,  as  preparatory  to  the  grammar  in- 
struction, similar  modes  of  expression  hai'e  often  been  used 
by  the  founder  or  the  makers  of  the  statutes.  In  the 
founder's  rules  for  the  grammar-school  of  Manchester, 
which  has  now  an  income  of  above  4000/.  per  annum,  it  is 
said,  *Tbe  high-master  for  the  time  being  shall  always  ap- 
point one  of  his  scholars,  as  he  thinketh  best,  to  instruct 
and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the  school  all  infants  that  shall 
oome  there  to  learn  their  A,  B,  C,  Primer,  and  sorts,  till 
they  being  in  grammar,'  &c.  In  all  cases  of  grammar- 
schools  where  this  instruction  is  to  be  given,  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  preparation  for  and  not  as  a  substitute 
for  mmmar.  It  was  therefore  clearly  an  abuse  in  the  case  of 
the  Uighgate  school  to  have  converted  it  into  a  mere  school 
for  retding,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  but  it  is  equally  an 
abuse  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  school  to  make  the  fbl- 1 


lowing  regulation  as  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  which  wa»% 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Inquirv 
'  All  boys  who  are  able  to  read  are  admitted  on  applicath  .i 
to  the  head  master  into  the  lower  school,  where  they  are  in 
structed  in  English  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin   by  u  l 
master  of  that  school.    They  are  so  admitted  about  the  a^> 
of  six  or  seven.' 

Grammar-schools  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  niain!; 
regulated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  though  affe'  t- 
ing  merely  to  deal  with  them  in  respect  of  the  trusts  3:ii 
the  application  of  the  trust-monies,  has  in  fact  gone  nu.i  .i 
farther.  On  the  whole  it  has  perhaps  done  as  much  a^uiti^: 
the  intention  of  founders— and  therefore  wrongfully,  it*  jtn- 
fessed  doctrine  being  to  carry  the  founder's  intentions  into 
effect — as  it  has  for  furthering  the  intentions  of  fouudti?. 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  done  ni '.  • 
harm  than  good.    The  court  maybe  applied  to  fur  the  pu. 
pose  of  establishing  a  school  where  funds  have  been  piw  .. 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  object  cannot  be  effected  with  ui 
the  aid  of  the  court    It  may  also  be  applied  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  such  a  misapplication  of  the  funda  as  in  t:.  • 
case  of  the  Highgate  school,  which  in  tliat  instance  was  et{i..- 
valeni  to  establishing  it.    The  court  may  also  be  applied  t  . 
which  is  a  common  case,  in  order  to  sanction  the  apphcui  !■. 
of  the  school  funds  when  they  have  increased  beyond  »;  • 
amount  required  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  founds 
In  this  last  case  however,  if  the  school  is  a  grammar-5chx-./. 
tliough  the  court  will  apply  part  of  the  funds  to  other  il:- 
poses  than  grammar,  as  appears  by  the  case  of  the  M-  a 
mouth  school,  still  it  keeps  mainly  in  view  the  fact  of  su-  i 
school  being  for  grammar,  in  directing  the  application  > 
surphis  funds.    Accordingly  such  surplus  funds  are  oi  i* 
applied  in  establishing  exhibitions  orannual'allowanccb  t.« ' . 
paid  to  meritorious  boys  who  have  been  educated  at  the  m  );>    : 
during  their  residence  at  college.    Tlie  master's  scheme  f  : 
the  rejrulation   of  Tunbridge  school  in  Kent,  which  vk^ 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  established  sixtt 
exhibitions  of  100/.  each,  which  are  tenable  at  any  colle_f   . 
either  university,  and  payable  out  of  the  founder's  eml  w- 
ment.    It  also  extended  the  benefits  of  the  school  bo3«\. 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  founder,  and  made  various  other  i*^ 
gulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  having  re^..  . 
to  the  then  annual  rents  of  the  school  estates. 

When  the  application  has  been    an    honest   one,   t\ 
schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  pent-ni 
be  considered  as  aiming  at  least  to  carry  the  founder  s  r 
tention  into  effect,  and  as  calculated  on  the  whole  to  belt, 
the  school.    But  in  some  cases  decrees  have  been  obta  r    . 
by  collusion  among  all  the  parties  to  the  suit,  against  v\\..  . 
it  is  no  security  that  the  attorney-general  is  a  neccv>!.'t 
party  to  all  bills  and  informations  about  chanties.     1  j 
founder  of  a  school  and  hospital  in  one  of  the  luidii. 
counties,  among  other  things  appointed  that  *  the  sch 
master  should  be  a  single  person,  a  graduate  in  one  of  ' 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,'  &c. ;    and    he   • 
'  further  will  that  if  any  schoolmaster  so  to  be   cli  - 
should  marry  or  take  any  woman  to  M'ife,  or  take  upon  *    . 
any  cure  of  souls,  or  preach  any  constant  lecture,  thc.i  .. 
every  of  the  said  cases  he  should  be  disabled  to  keep  or  c 
tinue  the  said  school.'    The  trustees  dispensed  with  \i  . 
restrictions  and  qualifications,  but  afterwards  findiii:r  \ 
they  could  not  do  this,  they  applied  to  the  Court  of  V^ 
eery,  conceiving  that  the  court  had  fhll  power,  or  wuul . 
least  assume  the  power,  to  alter  the  founder^s  rule^     A 
they  judged  right.    The  court  ordered,  among  other  fh  . . 
that  a  clergyman  should  be  the  head  master,  though  \ 
founder  did  not  intend  to  exclude  laymen ;  and  thut  : 
head  master  was  not  to  be  restricted  from  niarr}'ir.<: 
taking  upon  him  the  cure  of  souls,  &c.    This   bii-U. 
dealing  with  a  founder's  rules  has  not  much  appear i' 
of  an  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect    If  the  cv^urt  > 
dispense   with  the  restriction    as    to   marriage    in  >: 
case,   there  seems  no  reason  why  it  might   not  a»>i. 
a  similar  dispensing  power  in  the  case  of  fellowship  > 
colleges. 

This  clause  about  marrying  occurs  in  the  rules  of  ^c\-« : 
grammar-schools,  for  instance  in  those  of  Harrow  sch 
The  rule  may  be  wise  or  unwise ;  but  it  was  once  oh&«*r\ 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed  still  until  it  is  altered. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  matter  that  conevrns  t 
management  of  grammar-schools  and  the  qualification  nC  t 
masters.    It  appears  from  the  rules  of^  many  gram: 
schoob  that  religious  instruction  according  to  the  phnc  ]  .  - 
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Trinity  Houie  of  Deptford  Strond;  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches  within  England  and  Wales ;  funds  applica- 
ble to  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  Quakers,  or  Roman  Catholics, 
and  which  are  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
persons  of  such  persuasions  respectively.'  Under  the  last 
act  the  commissioners  completed  their  inquiries  into  endow- 
ments for  education,  with  the  exceptions  above  specified. 
The  reports  of  the  commissioners  contain  an 'account  of  the 
ori)(in  and  endowment  of  each  school  which  was  open  to 
their  inquiry,  and  also  an  account  of  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  inqufry.  The  reports  are  very  bulky  and  volu- 
minous, and  consequently  cannot  be  used  bv  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  these 
endowments;  but  for  any  particular  endowment  they  may 
be  consulted  as  being  the  best,  an4»  iu  many  cases^  the  only 
accessible  sources  of  information. 

The  number  of  grammar-schools  reported  on  by  the  com- 
missioners is  about  440.  What  is  the  number  of  those 
exempted  from  the  inquiry,  we  cannot  state ;  but  it  must 
be  considerable.  The  total  income  of  these  440  schools  is 
about  88.000/.  In  this  estimate  the  grross  income  of  the 
school  estates  is  generally  that  which  has  been  taken,  ex* 
cept  when  the  chanty  is  applicable  to  other  purooses  besides 
education,  in  which  cases  the  income  of  the  school  is  esti- 
mated  at  that  sum  which  is  actually  paid  in  salaries  and 
for  other  gchool  purposes.  Of  these  schools,  65  had  an 
income  not  exeeerling  20/.  per  annum;  and  15  had  an  in- 
come above  iUOO/.  per  annum ;  and  38  (including  the  15) 
had  an  income  above  500/.  per  annum.  This  total  income 
of  grammar-schools  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  income 
of  the  excepted  schools  were  added ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  income  of  the  whole  number  of  grammar-schools 
must  exceed  or  at  least  come  near  to  100,000/. 

As  to  the  total  income  of  the  schools  not  grammar- 
schools  we  are  not  able  to  state  anythinj^  with  precision ; 
but  from  an  estimate'  formed  upon  the  commissioners' 
reports,  before  they  were  completed  under  the  last  Act  for 
continuing  the  inquiry,  it  seems  to  be  a  safe  conclusion  that 
the  gross  income  of  endowed  schools,  not  grammar-schools, 
is  about  double  that  of  the  grammar-schools. 

The  previous  remarks  on  grammar-schools  must  be  taken 
subject  to  toe  provisions  contained  in  a  recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment, ^hich  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  to  regulate  schools  of  this  class.  This  Act  (3  and 
4  Vic,  c.  77)  is  entitled  'An  Act  for  improving  the  condition 
and  extending  the  benefits  of  Grammar-Schools.'  The  Act 
recites,  among  other  things,  that  the  '  patrons,  visitors,  and 
governors  of  such  grammar-schools  are  generally  unable  of 
their  own  authority  to  establish  any  other  system  of  educa- 
tion than  is  expres&ly  provided  for  by  the  foundation,  and  her 
Majesty's  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  frequently  unable  to 
give  adequate  relief,  and  in  no  case  but  at  consiaerable  ex- 
pense.' The  Act  then  declares  that  the  courts  of  equity 
shall  have  power,  as  in  the  Act  provided, '  to  make  such 
detrees  or  orders  as  to  the  said  courts  shall  seem  expedient, 
as  well  for  extending  the  system  of  education  to  other  use- 
ful branches  of  literature  and  science,  in  addition  to  or 
(subject  to  the  provisions  thereinafter  contained)  in  lieu  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  such  other  instruction 
as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation  or  the 
then  existing  statutes,  as  also  for  extending  or  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  or  the  right  of  admission  to  such  school,  by 
determining  the  number  or  the  qualifications  of  boys  who 
may  thereafter  be  admissible  thereto  as  free  scholars  or 
otherwise,  and  for  settling  the  terms  of  admission  to  and 
continuance  in  the  same,  and  to  establish  such  schemes  for 
the  application  of  the  revenues  of  any  such  schools  as  may 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  be  conducive  to  the  rendering  or 
maintaining  such  schools  in  the  greatest  degree  efficient  and 
useful,  with  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  respective 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  to  declare  at  what  period,  and 
upon  what  event,  such  decrees  or  orders,  or  any  directions 
contained  therein,  shall  be  brought  into  operation ;  and  that 
auch  decrees  and  orders  shall  have  force  and  effect  notwith- 
standing any  provisions  contained  in  the  instruments  of 
foundation,  endowment,  or  benefaction,  or  in  the  then  exist- 
ing statutes;'  but  it  is  provided,  that  if  there  shall  be  any 
special  visitor  apoointed  by  the  founder  or  other  competent 
authority,  he  shall  be  heard  on  the  matters  iu  question,  be- 
fore thfr  court  makes  any  orders  or  decrees. 

This  enactment  extends  the  power  of  the  court  over  gpram- 
mar-schoolt  very  considerably,  as  will  appear  from  what  has 
bten  Mid ;  not  so  much  however,  if  we  view  what  the  court 


has  done,  as  if  we  take  the  declarations  of  tho  moat  emi- 
nent equity  judges  as  to  what  the  court  can  do.  The  pow«r' 
however  of  changing  a  grammar-school  into  one  not  a  gram- 
mar-school,  which  is  given  by  this  Act,  is  a  con&idvnl  i'. 
extension  of  authority  ;  but  the  power  is  limited  to  c^l^i 
a  3)  where  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  arises  from  in- 
sufficiency of  the-revenues  of  a  grammar-sdiool  for  the  yu:- 
pose  of  such  school.  But  this  provision,  as  it  has  propei'.- 
tMcn  remarked,  will  be  of  very  difficult  applicatioi^;  for  n 
many  successful  grammar-schools  the  revenue  is  small,  u.>i 
in  some  which  are  not  successful  it  is  large.  Sm alines^  > ' 
revenue  therefore  will  not  of  itself  prove  '  insufficiency  >  < 
revenues'  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Act.  The  same  f<t- 
tion  contains  also  a  provision,  that  except  in  this  ca^e  « ( 
insufficient  revenues,  the  court  shall  not  by  this  Act  I- 
authorised  to  dispense  with  any  statute  or  provision  now  v\- 
isting,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  qualification  of  any  schv  - 
master  or  under-master.  The  dispensing  power  then  w  hi> 
the  court  has  often  assumed,  as  shown  in  some  instant  r. 
above  mentioned,  remains  as  it  was ;  that  is,  it  does  i  : 
exist  at  all. 

When  a  grammar-school  shall  have  been  made  into  au 
other  kind  of  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  t*  > 
still  to  be  considered  a  grammar-school,  and  subject  to  tL 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  as  heretofore. 

In  case  there  shall  be  in  any  city,  town,  or  place,  a  ly 
grammar-school  or  grammar-schools  with  insufficient  rr'.t- 
nues,  they  may  be  united,  with  the  consent  of  the  viv..  ir 
patron,  and  governor  of  every  school  to  be  affected  thertt  >. 
The  legal  meaning  of  city  and  town  (township)  is  aufficien*: 
precise,  but  *  place*  has  no  legal  meaning,  and  the  fram<'  ^ 
of  the  Act  have  forgotten  to  give  it  one  in  their  i:  - 
section,  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  terms  in  i:  . 
Act 

The  court  is  also  empowered  (§14)  to  enlarge  the  po«e:i 
of  those  who  have '  authority  by  way  of  visitation  or  other;* . 
in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  any  grammar-school  ;*   a 
where  no  authority  by  way  of  visitation  is  vested  in  » 
known  person,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ihay  apply  to  :.. 
Court  of  Chancery,  stating  the  facts,  and  the  court  may   ' 
it  so  think  fit,  give  the  bishop  liberty  to  visit  and  regu  .  . 
the  said  school  in  respect  of  the  discipline,  but  not  oti..  > 
wise.    This  provision,  for  various  reasons,  will  prove  cl 
pletely  inoperative. 

Tho  Act  gives  a  summary  remedy  against  mAsters  «^ 
hold  the  premises  of  any  grammar-school  after  diami^ 
or  after  ceasing  to  be  masters.    Such  masters  are  ti 
turned  out  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  o*.  - 
persons  holding  over,  by  the  act  of  the  first  and  secomi 
Victoria,  entitled  '  An   Act  to  facilitate  the  Reco^err 
Possession  of  Tenements  after  due  Determination  of  l 
Tenancy.' 

All  applications  to  the  court  under  this  Act  may  be  i 
rmtsi)  made  by  petition  only,  and  such  petitions  are  t«' 
presented,  heard,  and  determined  according  to  the  pr. 
sions  of  the  52  C^o.  III.,  c.  101. 

The  Act  lAves  the  rights  of  the  ordinary.     It  is  al&o  ' 
dared  not  to  extend  '  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  t . 
bridge,  or  to  any  college  or  hall  within  the  same,  or  t«. 
university  of  London,  or  any  colleges  connected  therc« 
or  to  the  university  of  Durham,  or  to  the  colleges  cf  ^ 
David's  or  St.  Bees,  or  the  grammar-schools  of  Westr 
ster,   Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter-House,  Rui 
Merchant  Tailors',  St.  Paul's,  Christ's  Hospital,  Binn 
ham,  Manchester,  or  Macclesfield,  or  Lowth,  or  such  sch 
as  form  part  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  ehureh.'    h 
the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  grammar-scboL.  > 
which  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  the  * 
leges  and  halls  within  the  same,  are  trustees,  tbougtt  t:» 
schools  were  excepted  from  the  commissioners*  inqain 
the  5  and  6  Wm.  I V.,  c.  71. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  nn  Aci  * 
general  purport  of  which  is  intelligible  enough ;  its  tec  hi: 
defects  will  be  discovered  as  the  Act  comes  to  be  app. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  »  ^^ 
measure  to  give  those  enlarged  powers  to  the  Court 
Chancery,  the  officers  and  judges  of  which  are  better  • 
quainted  with  the  subject  of  grammar-schools  than  i 
other  existing  authorities. 

Endowments  for  Education  are  probably  nearly  as 
as  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  church.  '   lUi 
the  Reformation  there  were  schools  connected  witb  r. 
religious  foundations,  and  there  were  alao  many  pr 
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which  is  now  scarce,  contains,  hesides  the  Rolutions  of 
fleveral  curious  and  intricate  propositions,  many  useful 
and  instructive  applications  of  algebra  to  geometry,  par- 
ticularly a  restoration,  in  part  and  in  an  algebraic  form, 
of  the  treatise  on  '  Plane  Loci,'  from  the  works  of  Apol- 
lonius. 

The  year  of  Schooten*s  birth  is  not  known,  hut  he  died 
in  1659,  while  the  second  volume  of  the  commentary  above 
mentioned  was  in  the  press. 

SCHOPS.    [Owls.] 

SCHOREL,  or  SCHOREEL.  JOHN,  was  born  in 
1495,  at  Schorel,  a  village  near  Alkmaar  in  Holland.  His 
parents  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  he  was  put  to 
school  by  some  near  relations ;  and  as  he  very  early  mani- 
fested a  decided  inclination  for  the  art  of  design,  they  placed 
him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  William  Cornelis,  an 
>  indifferent  painter,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  and 
made  mucn  greater  progress  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  aflerwaras  studied  under  James  Cornelis  at 
Amsterdam,  a  much  abler  artist,  who  took  great  pains  to 
instruct  him.  The  fame  of  John  de  Mabuse,  who  was  living 
in  high  esteem  at  Utrecht/  induced  Schorel  to  place  him- 
self under  him ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  him, 
on  account  of  his  dissolute  manners,  which  disgusted  the 
young  artist.  He  then  travelled  through  Germany,  and 
passed  some  time  at  Niirnberg  with  Albert  Durer,  who 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.  He  next  went  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  met  with  an  ecclesiastic^  his  countryman, 
who  persuaded  him  to  join  a  company  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  Palestine  he  made  numerous  sketches 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  environs  of  the  country  about  Jordan, 
and  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  his  attention.  On  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  he  landed  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  his 
return,  at  Rhodes,  where  he  was  received  with  much  dis- 
tinction by  Villiers,  the  grand-master  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.  In  these  islands  he  likewise  enriched  his  portfolio 
with  numerous  sketches,  which  were  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  future  compositions.  On  returning  to  Europe  he  passed 
three  years  at  Rome,  studying  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
other  great  masters  and  the  antique.  He  was  the  fir^t  of 
the  artists  of  the  Netherlands  who  introduced  the  Italian 
taste  into  his  own  country.  He  settled  at  Utrecht.  His 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise,  among  which  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
Jordan,  and  some  others,  are  particularly  mentioned.  Un- 
fortunately all  his  great  works  in  the  churches  and  con- 
vents were  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  Iconoclasts,  in  1566, 
only  four  years  after  his  death.  TJiough  many  in  private 
collections  escaped  destruction,  his  works  are  now  exces- 
sively scarce.  In  the  collection  of  old  paintings  made  by 
Messrs.  fioisser^e,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia, are  four  of  his  pictures;  and  in  Lord  Methuen's  gal- 
lery at  Corsham  House  there  is  one,  of  which  Dr.  Waagen 
ftpeaks  in  high  terms  of  praise,  and  adds,  that  it  is  the  more 
valuable  as  a  genuine  work  of  that  celebrated  master,  no 
well  authenticated  performance  of  whom  has  hitherto  been 
anywhere  found.  Dr.  W.  has  probably  not  seen  the  four 
above  mentioned.  Schorel,  who,  besides  his  eminence  as  a 
painter,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
died  at  Utrecht,  in  1562,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
(Pilkington;  Bryan;  Johanna  Schopenhauer  /  van  Eyck 
und  seine  Nachfolger, ) 

SCHOTT,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1552,  at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  where 
he  aAerwards  taught  rhetoric.  But  the  disturbances  in  the 
Netherlands  obliged  him  to  withdraw ;  and  about  1577  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  for  some  time  he  assisted  Busbeoq  in 
his  literary  occupations.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  in 
France  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  which  he  obtained  a  professorship  of  Greek  litera- 
ture at  Toledo.  Schott  gained  so  high  a  reputation,  that  in 
1 584  he  was  mvited  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  rhetoric 
in  the  university  of  Saragossa.  In  1586  he  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  consequence  of  this  began  the 
study  of  theology,  which  he  subsequently  taught  at  Saragossa, 
until  he  was  invited  to  Rome  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period  he  asked  and  obtained  per- 
niisHion  to  return  to  Antwerp.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
he  spent  at  Antwerp,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.    He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1629 


Schott  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sincerity :  be  w::» 
kind  and  obliging  to  all  persons,  whether  Catholic  or  Protect- 
ant, his  only  object  being  to  advance  the  intereMs  of  learn  i  re 
and  science.    As  a  scholar  he  is  more  remarkable  for  h.- 
great  and  accurate  learning  than  for  his  genius  or  crit^rsl 
talents.    His  works  amounted  lo  the  number  of  47:  ^t- 
shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  more  important  among  tb#.  n 
'  Laudatio  Funehris  Ant.  Augusti,  Archiep.  Tarraoonenf;*. 
in  qua  de  ejus  Vita  Scriptisque  disseritur,'  Leydcn,  1^*-'. 
4to. ;  '  VitsD  Comparatce  Aristotelis  ao  Demosthenis,  OIvtp- 
piadibus  ac  Pnetuhs  Atheniensium  digests,*  Auirsbur;:. 
1603,  4to. ;  '  Hispania  Illustratc^  seu   rerum    urbiumq* « 
Hispanise,  Lusitanie,  ^tbiopiseet  Indiso  Scriptores  ^a^-^/ 
Frankfort,  1603,  1618,  4  vols,  fol.:  the  first  two  vols,  of  li*  - 
very  important  work  were  edited  by  Schott  himself.  tli>' 
third  by  his  brother,  and  the  fourth  by  Pistoriua.     *  The- 
saurus Exemplorum  ac  Sententiarum  ex  Auetoribus  O^ii.- 
mis  coUectus,  in  centurias  quatuor  divisus,'  Antwerp.  If.)-:, 
8vo.;  *  Hispania  Bibliotheca,  seu  de  Academiis  et  Bib..^ 
thecis,  item  Elogia  et  Nomenclator  Clarorum  Hispan:.'- 
Scriptorum,  qui  Latino  Disciplinas    omnes    illttstraruni/ 
Frankfort,  1608,  4to.:  this  work,  though  of  great  value  Ur 
the  literary  history  of  Spain,  has  many  defects;  and  as  t}  t 
author's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-pago,  it  has  bet  i 
thought  that  the  work  was  not  written  by  schott  htinsi'!. 
*Adagia,  sive  Proverbia  Grteeorum  ex  Zenobio,  Diogent 
ano,  et  Suidis  collectaneis  partim  edita,  partim  nunc  p r  • 
mum  Latine  reddita ;  accedunt  Proverbiorum  Gr»corum  t 
Vaticana  Bibliotheca  Appendix  et  Jos.  ScaVtgeri  Stroraateu^. 
Antwerp,  1612,  4to.;    *  Observationum  Humanaram   Libr 
Quinque,  quibus  Grteci  Latinique  Scriptores  emendantur  rt 
illustrantur,'  &o.,  Hanau,  1615,  4to.:  'Tabulee  Rei  NtK>' 
marim  Romanorum  Gra&corumque  ad  Belgicam,  Gall  team. 
&c.  monetam  revocatie,  cum  brevi  Catalogo  eorum  qui  ai  ut. 
Grsscos  Latinosque  de  Ponderibus,  Mensuriset  ReNummarv: 
scripserunt,*  Antwerp,  1616,  8vo. ;  •  Selects  Variorum  Com- 
mentaria  in  Orationes  Ciceronis,'  Cologne,  1621,  3  toIs.  >t. 
Schott  also  took  apart  in  the  edition  of  the  'Biblioihrf  i 
Patrum,*  which  appeared  at  Cologne  in  1618,  &o.     He  a'-> 
published  editions  of  several  antient  writers,  spch  as  Auf  - 
lius  Victor,  Pomp.  Mela,  Orosius,  St.  Basil ius,  Tbeo^^.- 
lactes,  and  wrote  notes  upon  Valerius  Flaceus  and  Co  ? 
Nepos.    He  also  edited,  with  additions,  the  '  Annates  R«' 
mani'  of  Pighius^  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  Goltsir^  > 
'History  of  Sicily,'  Rosint*s  ' Antiquitates  Roman8^'  ar  \ 
the  'Lettres*  of  Paul  Manutius. 

SCHRECKHORN.    [Alps.] 

SCHRE  VE'LIUS.  CORNE'LIUS.  warborn  at  Haarli- 
in  South  Holland,  about  the  year  1 6 15.  He  was  brou^it 
up  as  a  physician,  but  it  is  not  stated  if  he  ever  pracc^  . 
this  profession,  and  he  is  only  known  by  his  literary  labou:« 
In  1662  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  a  sehoo!  m 
Leyden,  which  place  he  held  till  his  death  in  1664,  aoror  '- 
ing  to  some,  or  in  1667  according  to  others.  Scfarcxel .  < 
published  editions  of  many  of  the  Latin  classical  wn^o 
with  notes  collected  from  various  critics;  Juvenal,  Per^i;.% 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero  are  among  the nnml -.^ 
He  also  published  a  Hesiod  and  Homer  in  the  same  vi  .• . 
He  also  edited  the  'lexicon'  of  Scapula,  and  that  of  He>i- 
chius  which  bears  date  the  year  1668,  after  the  tloath  <f 
Schrevelius,  as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  prinur 
Schrevelius  is  best  known  by  his  *  Lexicon  Manuale  Grrpt-  - 
Latinum,'  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  said  to  have  appm  r  . 
in  1645.  Works  of  this  kind  should  be  estimated  by  t' 
period  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  this  view  the  •  Lclic  -. 
Manuale*  had  the  merit  of  furnishing  the  young  scho' 
with  a  cheap  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language.  This  dictM**- 
ary  however  is  of  very  limited  use,  as  it  is  only  applicable  ti  i 
few  authors.  Perhaps  few  school-books  have  been  naoro  ex- 
tensively used ;  the  editions  both  English  and  foreign  s- 
innumerable.  .  The  work  is  still  used  in  the  schools  of  t:  * 
country,  but  as  it  is  formed  on  a  plan  fundamentally  b:. '. 
and  is  full  of  errors  of  all  kinds,  it  has  long  been  one  of  t*  ^ 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  u 
Greek  language. 

SCHULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  -: 
Groningen,  in  1680.  He  studied  at  that  place  till  ):«  . 
and  made  rapid  progress  in  theology,  Hebrew,  Syriar,  ;.h 
Arabic.  He  then  visited  Leyden,  and  attended  the  )e<.  t  tir> « 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  at  that  University.  Tlu'j.ri 
he  passed  to  Utrecht,  where  he  met  Roland  and  pnw':fi  ? 
by  his  lessons.  On  his  return  to  Groningen  in  i:.<-, 
Schultens  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1711  became  curate    f 
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or '  Enchanted  Rose,*  in  three  cantos.  In  regular  ottava  rima, 
vhicb  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  publishers  of  the 
'  Urania*  for  the  best  production  of  the  kind,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  that  pocket-book,  1818,  is  the  production  by  woich 
he  will  continue  to  be  known.  It  has  already  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  standard  work 
of  its  class  in  German  literature.  The  poet  himself  however 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  honour  it  conferred  upon  his  name ; 
for  after  having  been  long  in  a  gradually  declining  state, 
he  died  at  his  father's  house  at  Celle,  June  22nd,  1817,  the 
victim  of  consumption,  but  also  of  morbid  and  overstrained 
feeling,  and  of  a  passion  that  '  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.'  A  collection  of  his  poems  and  literary  remains  was 
published  by  his  friend  and  instructor  Bouterwek,  in  4 
vols.  8vo. 

SCHUMLA.    [Shumla.] 

SCHWAB ACH  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (formerly  the 
circle  of  the  Rezat),  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  Re^nitz  at  £rlangen.  It  Is  a 
well  built  town  surrounded  with  walls,  with  four  gates,  and 
has  1  French  Protestant  and  2  Lutheran  churches,  2  chapels, 
a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asvlum,  a  well-regu- 
lated house  of  corfeclion,  and  a  poor-house.  There  are 
numerous  manufactories,  several  of  which  were  established 
by  French  refugees,  who  settled  here  in  1686,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  principal  are 
those  of  cotton  and  of  needles.  The  latter  produces 
every  week  4,000,000  common  needles,  100,000  English 
darning,  packing,  and  other  needles,  and  employs  about  500 
workmen.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
lace,  gold  and  silver  articles,  stockings,  tobacco,  paper, 
hats,  sealing-wax,  soap,  and  many  others.  The  breweries 
are  considerable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  nearly  8000, 
who  have  a  profitable  export  trade  in  their  own  manufac- 
tures. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Italic  type,  called  Schwabach  type, 
was  invented  in  this  town,  which  was  employed  by  the 
printers  at  Mainz  soon  after  1480.  The  Schwabach  Articles 
are  the  confession  of  faith  of  his  party,  drawn  up  by  Luther 
for  the  assembly  of  German  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  at 
Schwabach,  in  October,  1529,  which  the  cities  of  southern 
Germany,  adhering  to  the  Swiss  doctrine,  would  not  sub- 
scribe, on  account  of  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
Luther  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
These  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  the  confederates  at 
Schmalkalden,  were  a  chief  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
parties  of  Luther  and  Zwingli.     (Stein;  Hasset.) 

SCHWARZ,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  born 
Oct.  26, 1726,  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Sonnen- 
burg and  Ciistrin  till  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Herman  Francke,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  missionary 
labours.  Schwarz  and  another  student  were  appointed  to 
learn  the  Tamul,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a 
Bible  in  that  language,  which  however  was  not  carried  into 
effect ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  which  Schwarz 
had  acquired  induced  Francke  to  propose  to  him  that  he 
should  go  out  te  India  as  a  missionary.  Schwarz  had 
been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry:  his 
own  religious  impressions  had  early  seconded  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  and  the  proposal  of  Francke  was  immediately 
acceded  to.  Having  been  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  he  em- 
barked at  London.  Jan.  21,  1750,  and  .in  July  arrived  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  the  appointed  scene 
of  his  labours,  and  the  seat  of  a  Danish  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Tranquebar,  and 
to  labour  with  the  Danish  mission  till  1766,  when  he  devoted 
his  services  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 1 
leds^e,  to  which  the  Danish  mission  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Trichinopoly, 
where  he  had  foun'^^d  a  church  and  school  in  1765.  Here 
he  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for 
\UiicU  he  received  100/.  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  devoted 
eriiirely  to  the  service  of  the  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  at  Trichi- 
nopoly, occasionally  visiting  other  places,  especially  Tan- 
jort*.  Small  congregations  of  Hindu  converts  gradually 
L'rew  up  under  his  care,  and  in  1777  another  missionary  was 
sent  from  Tranquebar  to  assist  him.  His  visits  to  Tanjore 
now  became  more  frequent,  and  he  obtained  the  friendship 
of  the  rqa  Tulia  Maba,  who  gave  him  leave  to  build  a 


church  in  Tanjore.  He  proceeded  with  the  work  till  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  when  he  applied  to  the  presideno  ui 
Madras  for  assistance.  In  reply  he  was  requested  to  prv- 
ceed  immediately  to  the  seat  of  government  in  order  to  re> 
ceive  the  appointment  of  ambassador,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  witti  Hyder  AH  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  \ 
task  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyder  himself.  *  U* 
not  send  to  me,*  said  Hyder,  *  any  of  your  agents,  for  I 
do  not  trust  their  words  or  treaties ;  but  if  you  wish  mt 
to  listen  to  your  proposals,  send  to  me  the  missionary  f 
whose  character  I  hear  so  much  from  every  one:  him  I  wt  • 
receive  and  trust.'  Schwarz  was  startled  by  the  novelty  •  f 
the  proposal,  but  after  requesting  time  to  consider  of  it,  he 
accepted  the  offer.  He  proceeded  to'  Seringapatam,  aci 
resiaed  at  the  court  of  Hyder  for  three  months.  His  missir:* 
was  entirely  successful ;  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  settlt-i, 
and  he  then  returned  to  Tanjore. 

The  peace  however  was  of  short  continuance,  an -I 
Schwarz  complained  that  the  British  were  guilty  of  the  is- 
fraction.  Hyder  invaded  the  Camatic,  and  during  the  yean 
1 781 ,  1782,  and  1783'  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  wrre 
dreadful ;  they  fled  to  the  .towns  for  protection ;  Tanj.*  l 
and  Trichinopoly  were  crowded  with  starving  multitudes; 
at  Tanjore  especially  numbers  died  in  the  streets  of  iamn  -.* 
and  disease,  and  the  garrison  itself  was  enfeebled  by  w»n:. 
and  dispirited  by  knowing  that  a  powerful  army  was  out*  <!•. 
the  walls.  There  were  provisions  in  the  country,  but  xi*- 
exactions  both  of  the  British  and  the  Raja  had  destroy  ci 
the  confidence  of  the  cultivators,  and  they  would  not  bnn: 
them  to  the  fort.  At  length  the  Raja  said, '  We  all  bsTc 
lost  our  credit.  Let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitants  v  i 
trust  Mr.  Schwarz.'  Schwarz  was  accordingly  eippovert^. 
to  treat  with  the  cultivators.  He  sent  out  letters,  in  nhui: 
he  promised  not  only  to  pay  for  what  was  brought  in.  tt  * 
for  any  bullock  which  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  Ii 
two  or  three  days  a  thousand  bullocks  were  obtained,  a':. 
in  a  short  time  80,000  kalams  of  grain.  By  this  meaDs  tL 
town  was  saved. 

In  1784  the  East  India  government  sent  Sebwars  <.r  ^ 
mission  to  Tippoo  Saib,  but  the  son  of  Hyder  would  n  * 
receive  him.    Another  church  was  built  in  the  neigl.bc* 
hood  of  Tanjore,  which  the  increase  of  his  congregation  t- 
rendered  necessary;  and  in  1785  he  engaged  in  a  schc  -. 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  ;  - 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  English  langt   >  . 
which  was  carried  into  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other  pU-  -. . 
and  the  good  faith  and  good  sense  with  which  Scbwsn 
conducted  them,  no '  deceitful  methods  *  being  used  to  br- « 
over  the  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  children  of  the  ur:-': 
classes,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  proved  highly  beneti'  . 
not  only  from  the  instruction  and  moral  principles  tr^r 
municated,  but  from  the  confidence  and  gocMi  feeling  wL.  . 
were  created  in  the  natives  generally. 

In  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  lay  at  the  point  of  dea:' 
He  had  adopted  as  his  successor  a  boy  yet  in  his  mino'i.- 
and  now  sent  for  his  friend  Schwarz  as  the  only  per^c  ' 
whom  he  could  with  confidence  entrust  him.    *  He  i>  ^  ' 
my  son,  but  yours,'  said  the  dying  Raja ;  '  into  your  li..^ 
I  deliver  him.'     Ameer  Sing,  brother  of  Tulia  Mi 
was   appointed  regent   and  guardian;    but  he  was   i 
posed  to  be  treacherous,  and  he  was. supported  by  a  str «-. 
british  party;  so  that  it  required  all  Schwarz^s  care  •  . 
influence  with  the  East  Inaia  Company  to  establish  ' 
young  prince  in  the  possession  of  his  inheritance.     Mi  < 
Sarbojee,    the    raja,    some    years    afterwards  manifrsc-. 
his  filial  affection   for  his  tutor  and  protector  by  et- 
ing  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  mission  ch*r 
at  Tanjore,  on  which  the  Raja  is  represented  as  grr^r 
the  hand  of  the  dying  saint,  and  receiving  bis  bti-^^^  '. 
The  monument  is  by  Flaxman.     The  success  of  Sri  *< 
in   the    education   of  his  pupil   is  shown   by    the  ic 
in   which   Bishop   Hcber   spoke   of   him    (the  Raj)> 
1826.      Heber  calls   him  *an    eztraordinanr    man*'   &' 
says  that  he  quoted  Fourcroy,   Lavoisier,  Linnaeus^    - 
Buffon  fluently,  that  he  had  formed  an  accurate  judj;:tr 
of  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  that  he  wrote  tolerable  £u^   • 
poetry,  and  was  '  respected  by  the  English  officers  lu  . 
neighbourhood  as  a  real  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  a  r 
bold,  and  deadly  shot  at  a  tiger.*    Heber  sums  up  hi« 
scription  by  remarking  that*  he  looked  and  talked  11- 
favourable  specimen  of  a  French  general  oflUcer/ 

Schwarz  died  February  13,   1798.    Besides  the  mo 
ment  already  mentionedi  which  the  Raja  sentu  coinmiss  - 
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a  frreat  pavt  of  wliom  subsist  on  potatoes,  which  are  very 
abundant.  Fla\  is  a  chief  product  of  the  circle ;  but  its  roost 
valuablo  articles  are  the  timber  from  the  extensive  forests 
and  the  fine  breed  of  cattle,  of  both  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  Game  and  fish  abound,  and  the  mineral 
kingdom  yields  iron,  some  salt,  Qne  marble,  and  alabaster. 
Though  this  circle  is  inferior  in  its  natural  productions  to 
that  of  the  Neckar,  it  far  excels  it  in  manufacturing 
industry.  There *are  not,  it  is  true,  any  manufactories  on  a 
great  scale;  but  the  country-people  spin  yarn,  thread,  and 
worsted,  and  manufacture  ticking,  worsted  stockings, 
caps,  and  muslin.  This  circle  is  the  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufactures.  The  tanneries  are  extensive.  There  are 
many  paper  and  oil  mills.  The  inhabitants  prepare  pot- 
ashes, pilch,  tar,  and"  lampblack;  they  make  wooden 
clocks  and  various  wooden- wares.  There  are  great  iron- 
works and  some  glasshouses.  The  trade  is  chietly  retail. 
The  exports  are  timber,  cattle,yarn,  and  some  manufactures. 
On  the  whole,  the  town  of  Kalw  has  more  trade  than  any 
other  place  in  this  circle.  The  circle  is  divided  into  seventeen 
bailliwlcks.  [Calw;  Rbutlinokx;  Tubingen]  Rothen- 
bucg,  on  the  Ncckar,  with  the  old  town  or  suhuib  of  Chin- 
f^en,  has  6000  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  see  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
de bishopric  of  the  kingdom.  The  town  has  bioad  streets 
and  a  spacious  market-place  ;  among  the  public  buildings 
arc  a  handsome  town-house,  6  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Mid  several  dissolved  monasteries. 

SCHVVATZ  is  a  large  and  handsome  market-town  in 
Tyrol,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  in  47°  33'  N.  lat.  and 
1 1®  40'  £.  long.  This  town  was  founded  in  aniient  times, 
and  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  very  rich  silver,  iron,  and 
copper  mines  in  its  neio^hbourhood :  these  have  however 
become  much  less  productive.  On  the  I5ih  of  May.  1809, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Bavarian  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Wrede,  and  set  on  fire :  on  that  occa- 
sion 360  houses,  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  45  barns 
were  consumed.  It  has  been  partly  rebuilt,  and,  according 
to  Hassel  (in  1819),  handsomer  than  before;  but  Bluroen- 
bach,  in  1836,  and  the  'Austrian  National  Encyclopedia,' 
1838,  say  that  it  has  never  recovered  since  1809,  and  that 
the  population,  which  before  that  time  was  8000,  is  now  only 
3000-  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  which  escaped 
the  fire,  as  did  also  the  Franciscan  convent,  in  which  there 
is  a  philosophical  seminaiy  of  that  order.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
yarn,  ftockings,  cutlery,  wire,  and  tobacco,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  manufactory  belonging  to  the  government.  There 
are  likewise  one  manufactory  of  smalt  and  one  of  verdi- 
gris. Many  of  the  people  find  employment  in  the  neigh- 
bouring silver  and  copper  mines. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  the  capiul  of  the  principality  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  50**  47'  N.  lat.  and  16°  30'  E. 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weistritz,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Silesia.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  sustained 
several  memorable  sieges  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was 
very  much  strengthened  by  Frederic  II.,  was  taken  in  1757 
by  the-Austrians,  in  1759  by  the  Prussians,  in  1781  by  the 
Austrians,  and  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Prussians,  in 
whose  bands  it  remained  till,  after  a  wretched  defence  from 
the  16th  of  January  to  the  1 6th  of  February,  1807,  it  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  French,  who  blew  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortifications,  which  have  not  since  been  restored. 
The  internal  works  however  remain.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which 
is  327  feet  high;  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  convent  of  Ur- 
suline  nuns,  an  hospital,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  There  are  m  the  town  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
a  Protestant  elementary  school,  a  girls'  school  in  the 
convent  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  and  numerous  private 
schools.  The  manufactures  are  woollen,  linen,  leather, 
starch,  gloves,  bats,  silk,  ribbon,  and  paper.  The  inhabitants 
have  also  three  breweries,  twenty-five  distilleries,  five 
vinegar  manufactories,  eight  dye-houses,  and  twenty-two 
tanneries.  The  corn,  cattle,  and  wool  fairs  are  very  much 
frequented.  Not  far  from  the  town  are  copper- works.  The 
population  i^  9476,  besides  the  garrison. 

SCHWEITZ.    [Switzkhland] 

SCH  VVERIN.  the  capiul  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg Scbwerin,  is  situated  in  63^  45'  N.  lat.  and  ll"*  30'  E. 
long.,  on  the  west  s:de  of  the  lake  of  Scbwerin.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  town  is  very  striking ;  the  palace, 
tho  cathedral,  the  theatre,  and  some  other  fine  buildings, 


and  the  great  length  of  the  town,  give  it  a  look  of  nn- 
portance  with  which  the  interior  by  no  means  correspond*. 
The  city  is  neither  regular  nor  handsome,  but  the  streets  n 
the  new  town  are  straight  and  broad ;  those  in  the  old  u>^  n 
and  the  suburb,  though  the  latter  is  of  reeent  origin,  are  for 
the  roost  part  crooked  and  narrow.  There  are  huircvcr 
some  handsome  public  buildings:  1,  the  grand-due. il 
palace,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  is  fbr lifted,  an<l 
communicates  with  the  town  by  a  drawbridge;  the  interxr 
is  fitted  up  in  an  antiquated  style,  but  contains  a  fine  pic^ 
ture-galleiy  and  a  museum ;  2.  a  large  building,  said  to  Im« 
the  finest  modern  edifice  in  Mecklenburz,  for  the  puMc 
offices;  it  was  commenced  in  1825  and  finished  in  ISi): 
3,  the  theatre;  4,  the  cathedral,  an  old  Gothic  efliHre 
305  feet  in  length,  135  in  breadth,  and  of  consideral/o 
height;  5,  the  town-house.  Besides  the  cathedral,  thncc 
are  two  other  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chur<  i\ 
and  likewise  a  synagogue.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  vete- 
rinary school  with  a  remarkable  collection  of  anatomic  • 
preparations,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  Bible  Society ;  many  d^t  , 
leries  and  vinegar  manufactories,  and  some  manufactories  •/ 
cloth,  pottery,  and  tobacco;  they  are  not  however  of  mu^'i 
importance.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  13.0(icr.  •  * 
whom  a  considerable  proportion  are  of  the  poorer  cla*s  f^.r 
whom  there  are  several  well-endowed  charitable  in»tir.i 
tions. 

SCHWYZ,  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  ronfe«l»n- 
tion,  which  has  given  its  name  to  all  Switzerland,  cnl .  ' 
*  Schweiz'  in  German.    The  canton  called  SchwA j  is  i  . 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  three  Wald^tUt ten.  i? 
forest  cantons  (Uri  and  Unterwalden  are  the  other  tw.  ' 
which  were  the  first  to  assert  their  independence,  in  Januu^ 
1308,  and  to  form  a  confederacy,  which  repulsed  the  forc> 
of  the  house  of  Austria  at  Morgarten;  the  men  of  Xh  h.. 
cantons  became    known  by  the  name  of   Schwyzem  » 
Schweizern,  which  name  continued  to  be  applied   to  t! 
Confederation  in  general  after  it  was  enlarged  by  the  vi.r. 
cessive  junction  of  other  cantons ;  and  lastly,  the  wb-  \ 
country  formerly  known  in  the  Roman  times  by  the  nan»» 
Helvetia  has  been  called  Schweiz  or  Schweizerland.     T  • 
early  history  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz  is  given  under  Sv  •- 

ZBRLATCD. 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  hV  ■ 
Alps  of  Glarus,  of  which  the  Glarnisch,  9000  feet  h>^h.   > 
the  loftiest  summit.     It  consists  of  several  long  Talleis  I 
tween  lower  offsets  of  the  Alps,  the  summits  of  which  . 
from  4000  to  6000  feet  high,  and  of  a  plateau  or  table-: 
in  the  centre  of  the  canton.      The  principal  vallevs  ane  : : 
Waggi  Thai  in  the  north,  the  Sihl  Thai  in  the  middle,  =• 
the  Muota  Thai  in  the  south.     The  waters  of  the  nort).. 
part  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz  run  in  a  north    direc 
into  the  lake  of  Ziirich ;  those  of  the  central  part  flow  xv>. 
west  by  the  river  Sihl  into  the  Limroat;  and  those  of  i 
southern  part  run  southwards  into  the  Waldsiiitten  I. 
Besides  bordering  on  those  two  lakes,  the  canton  emb  i    • 
within  its  territory  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zue.  ^ 
it  also  entirely  encloses  the  small  lake  of  Lowerz,  wl;.. 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  the  watt*]  • 
which  have  an  outlet  southward  into  the  Waldstatttn  > 
The  small  island  of  Schwanau,  on  which  are  the  ruin^  •  - 
feudal  castle,  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.     North  • 
of  the  lake  of  Lowerz,  and  between  it  and  the  lake  of  7.  . 
is  the  valley  of  Goldau,  between  Mount  Rigi  and  the  U  — 
berg.     On  the  2nd  of  September,  1806,  an  enormouo^  >'  -. 
ment  of  the  Rossberg  detached  itself  from  the  moun* 
and  rolled  down  into  the  valley,  which  it  covered,  de«ilro« 
the  villages  of  Goldau,  Rothen,  and  Busingen.     One   i 
dred  and  ten  houses,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven   pcr>     • 
and  two  hundred  and  five  head  of  homed  cattle  were  bi;:  . 
under  the  ruins.  Mostofthecattle  which  were  out  in  ilie  tr^ 
ran  away  in  time,  and  flocks  of  birds  fled  across  the  \3 
to  the  Rigi  previous  to  the  fall.     The  loss  of  property,  *. 
eluding  the  land,  which  was  very  fertile,  especially  in  fu- 
ture, has  been  valued  at  two  millions  of  francs.     Ti»e  c     ' 
try  still  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  this  destruction. 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv  i 
canton  of  Glarus;  norih-east  by  St.  Gall,  from  which  .• 
separated  by  the  river  Linth ;  north  by  the  lake  of  Zii  > 
west  by  Zug,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  riil^** 
Morgarten  and  by  the  Rossberg;  south- west  by  Luxern. 
group  of  the  Rigi  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  two  raiit<. . 
south  partly  bv  the  Vvaldstatten  lake,  which  sepaiatc-^  : 
from  Unterwalden,  and  partly  by  the  canton  of  Uri,  an  ofi- 
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rejects  the  projects  of  law  or  bills  which  aro  laid  before  it 
by  the  great  council,  as  well  as  treaties  with  other  slates, 
gives  in:itructions  to  the  deputies  sent  by  the  canton  to  the 
federal  diet,  and  it  examines  the  financial  accounts  or  can- 
tonal budget.  The  votes  are  taken  by  show  of  hands,  and 
a  simple  majority  decides. 

The  threat  council  consists  of  108  members,  who  are 
elected  by  the  various  districts  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive population  for  the  term  of  six  years.  It  publishes  the 
laws  which  have  passed  the  landiigemeinde,  prepares  the 
projects  of  law  to  be  laid  before  the  latter,  it  names  the  two 
deputies  to  the  federal  diet,  the  members  of  the  executive 
commission,  which  constitutes  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  who  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  va- 
rious officers  of  the  cantonal  administration ;  it  votes  the 
annual  budget  of  the  canton,  audits  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  issues  ordinances  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  security  of  the  country. 

The  cantonal  council  or  executive  consists  of  36  members, 
including  those  of  the  executive  commission.  It  meets  four 
times  a  year  under  the  presidence  of  the  landamman. 

The  cantonal  tribunal,  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  con- 
sists of  14  members,  besides  supplementary  ones,  named  by 
the  various  districts  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  criminal 
trials  of  capital  cases,  fourteen  more  members  are  added  to 
the  ordinary  ones,  being  chosen  by  the  great  council  from 
among  its  own  members.  In  every  district  there  are  dis- 
trict councils,  with  their  respective  landamman,  statlhalter, 
treasurer,  and  other  officers  for  the  district,  besides  district 
tribunals. 

The  yearly  revenues  of  the  canton  amount  to  between 
25.000  and  30,000  florins  (the  florin  is  worth  about  U.  10^. 
English),  two-thirds  of  which  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt, 
which  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  only  ret^ular  force 
consists  of  fifteen  gendarmes,  but  every  citizen  from  19  to 
50  years  of  age  belongs  to  the  militia.  The  canton  is  bound 
to  furnish  600  men  to  the  federal  army  when  required,  and 
as  many  as  a  reserve.  Every  commune  has  a  society  of 
riflemen,  and  meetings  for  firing  at  the  target.  There  is 
also  a  Society  of  Public  Utility  and  a  Musical  Society. 

In  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  as  well  as  in  the  other  small 
deipocracies  of  Switzerland,  the  number  of  persons  who 
form  part  of  the  administration  is  disproportionately  great ; 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  councils  and  authorities  of  every 
sort,  and  yet  it  U  complained  that  business  does  not  pro- 
ceed the  better  or  ciuicker  for  this  profusion  of  offices.  It 
ought  to  be  observea  however  that  ttie  public  officers  either 
receive  very  small  salaries  or  are  altogether  unpaid. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  said  to  be  not  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent and  impartial.  The  older  and  wealthier  families 
and  the  clergy  exercise  considerable  influence.  The  popula- 
tion is  zealously  Roman  Catholic,  exclusive  and  intolerant 
Popular  education  is  neglected.  There  is  no  administrative 
system  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  who  are  in  considerable 
numbers ;  but  a  communal  fund  in  some  places,  and  private 
charity  in  others,  supply  their  wants.  The  roads  are  in  an 
indifferent  state  of  repair.  In  1835  there  was  not  a  single 
insurance-office  in  the  canton,  although  the  danger  from 
fire  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  bouses  being  chiefly  of  wood; 
but  there  were  three  savings'-banks,  one  at  Schwyz  and  two 
at  Einsiedeln.  There  was  no  house  of  correction  in  the  whole 
canton,  and  culprits  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  con- 
demned to  deatn  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Others  were  banished  from  the  canton  fur  life.  There  was 
no  code,  properly  speaking,  but  a  collection  of  decrees  of 
the  landsgemetndc  and  of  the  great  council  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  which  is  called  the  landbuch.  Whip- 
ping and  irons  were  still  in  use  in  1835,  in  order  to  extort 
confession  from  the  accused.  (Leresche,  Dictionnaire  Geo- 
grnphique  de  la  Suisse,) 

The  men  of  Schwyz  are  generally  frank,  cheerful,  good- 
natured,  and  loyal,  fondly  attached  to  their  country,  and 
extremely  jealous  of  their  cantonal  independence.  Among 
the  Swiss  cantons,  Schwyz  is  one  of  those  which  has  shown 
the  least  federal  spirit  or  federal  sympathies.  'The  demo- 
cratic feeling  of  the  people  of  Schw)z,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  foiest  cantons,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  towns  or  larger  cantons;  the 
latter  being  active,  restless,  meddling,  and  inclined  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  its  influence,  whilst  the  democracy  of  the 
forest  cantons  is  stationary  and  self-satisfied,  and  though  in- 
tolerant and  uninformed,  yet  unencroaching  and  unobtrusive, 
but  at  the  same  time  extremely  jealous  of  all  intrusion 


from  abroad The  great  dread  of  these  small  ^i}:.- 

tons  is  that  of  losing  their  separate  existence  as  intle;  in- 
dent and  sovereign  states,  and  being  merged  into  one  hu.? 
republic  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  a  project  long  enrt-: 
tained  by  the  democrats  of  the  French  school  in  the  larjvr 
cantons.  '  The  people  of  the  forest  cantons  abhor  the  \e:} 
idea  of  centralizationj,  which,  however  accompanied  l) 
republican  forms,  they  consider  as  tantamount  to  servitu<It.> 
At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1798,  they  stuv 
bornly  refused  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  HwWier- 
land  into  a  republic  one  and  indivisible:  the  men  of  Srh«}i. 
led  by  Aloys  Reding,  resisted  and  repelled  the  invaders  Uj: 
a  time;  and  their  countrymen  of  Unterwalden  aliou*  : 
themselves  to  be  slaughtered  rather  than  submit  to  ttr 
overbearing  dictate.  Siill  more  recently,  when  the  tov«:. 
cantons  proclaimed,  in  1830-31,  the  principle  of  equal  |>u..- 
tical  rights,  the  people  of  the  forest  cantons  susspected  u.r, 
there  was  some'analogy  betwen  that  and  the  revolutioria^t 
spirit  of  1798;  and  that  the  system  of  centralization  a-  . 
unity  of  administration,  which  they  detest,  was  at  the  b<.> 
torn  of  the  movement.  If  this  was  liberty,  it  was  not  Cc: 
liberty.  They  therefore  kept  aloof,  and  showed  a  !»tc  -. 
front  of  opposition  to  all  attempts  at  innovation  in  u* 
federal  pact.  They  exhibited  the  remarkable  pbenoinen<^-r. 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  look  beyond  naL."v 
and  outward  forms  in  social  institutions,  of  the  oldest  a.r 
freest  democracies  of  Europe  ranging  themselves  on  t  - 
same  side  with  the  partisans  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  t.u 
towns  against  the  impulse  of  modern  democracy,  which  «  i. 
its  organised  masses  and  military-like  discipline  burner  c>\ 
all  questions  towaids  an  abrupt  solution  by  numerical  m^ 
jority  and  physical  force.'  (History  of  Switzerland,  by  A. 
Vieusseux,  publiithed  by  the  'Society  for  the  Diffuaiuu  ..' 
Useful  Knowledge,*  p.  277.) 

The  above  sketch  of   the  social  and  political  sta'e  f 
Schwyz  applies  in  great  measure  to  the  other  mount  c: 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  more  especially  to  the  tl..-- 
Waldstatten,  or  forest  cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Un.t: 
walden. 

SCI  ATTICA  is  a  name  often  applied  to  all  rheumi 
affections  about  the  hip-joint  and  the  back  of  the  thigh.  . 
which  is  more  properly  adapted  to  a  disease  of  the  »<  t  / 
nerve,  either  inflammatory,  or  similar  in  its  nature  to  t.  ^ 
which  in  other  parts  are  designated  Neuralgia,  or  Tic  d^<.  . 
reux.    The  pain  in  sciatica  commonly  follows,  or  is  mtl  ^  > 
in  some  part  of,  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  exter  •. 
from  the  inner  portftn  of  the  buttock  along  the  back  vt  : 
thigh  to  the  ham,  and  sometimes  continued  to  the  : 
along  the  track  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg.    It  occurs  <--  • 
cially  in  adults  and  in  old  persons,  and  more  particular'.^ 
those  that  have  been  subject  to  rheumatism;  the  pi 
generally  remittent,  and  seldom  ceases  altogether;  b.. . 
commonly  aggravated  in  the  evening.     For  the  trcain     . 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  sciatica,  «e  ir.  .• 
refer  to  the  articles  Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism. 

SCIENCE.     The  word  scientia,  in  real  Latin.  ft:i 
means  knowledge,  and  we  must  attribute  the  stibs<*<; 
application  of  the  word  to  particular  kinds  of  knowU*:^. 
causes  similar  to  those  which  have  influenced  the  t.tc 
the  equally  general  term  Mathematics  [vol.  xv.,  p 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  n> 
ages  science  had  any  distinct  meaning  as  opposed  oitl  f  - 
literature  or  to  art.    Almost  at  the  earliest  establi<>I.r. 
of  universities,  the  great  preliminary  branches  of   k 
ledge  were  separated  from  the  rest  under  the  name  uf  ;• '  - 
arts:  that  is  to  say,  the  Triviuro,  containing   gni'.  i 
logic,  and  rhetoric ;  and  the  Quadrivium,  containing  u. 
metic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.    If  theolo;rv<  '  "i 
and  medicine  were  called  sciences,  it  was  not  in  an\  '  • 
tinctive  sense,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  sri' 
must  then  have  been  rather  a  term  subaltern  to  art.  * 
opposed  to  it.    We  find  Roger  Bacon  {Ojk  Maf.^  cny    \ 
speaking  of  the  nine  mathematical  sciences,  and  ti  v  ^ 
great  natural  sciences,   which  contain  under  thtrm   cr. 
other  sciences:    and  his  contemporary  Robert  of  L:r. 
( Tract,  de  Art.  Lib.),  after  laying  it  down  that  the  ari>    • 
sciences),  of  which  it  is  the  ofSce  '  operationes  bun. 
corrigendo  ad  perfectionem  ducere,*  are  seven  in  num 
proceeds  to  describe  them  without  a  single  use  of  the  v 
science.    How  the  word  grew  it  is  not  our  business  t  . 
quire  closely;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ci :.. 
the  word  science  had  begun  to  appear  as  denoting  conn< 
and  demonstrated  knowledge,  in  opposition  to  ttrf,  w 
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pance  Survey,  ia  49**  53'  38"  N.  lat.  aud  6*  19'  23" 
W.  long. 

Tho  antient  condition  of  this  group  of  islands  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tli£re  is  a  local  tradition 
that  the  extremity  of  Cornwall  once  extended  farther  to- 
wards the  west  than  it  does  at  present^  and  that  a  tract  of 
land  called,  according  to  Camden,  *  Lionesse,'  was  overflowed 
or  washed  away  by  the  sea.  This  district,  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  140  parish  churches,  is  thought  to  have  con- 
nected the  Scilly  Islands  with  the  mainland  of  Cornwall.  If 
the  tradition  and  the  supposition  built  upon  it  have  any  foun- 
dation, the  event  must  have  occurred  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  the  erection  of  *  churches;'  for 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  number  of  islands  as  amounting  in  his 
time  to  ten.  That  these  islands  may  at  some  remote  period, 
antecedent  to  authentic  history,  have  been  united  to  the  main, 
and  have  been  separated  from  it  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea,  is  not  improbable,  from  the  general  violence  of  the  sea, 
and  the  changes  which  it  has  wrought  and  is  still  working 
among  the  islands.  It  is  observable  too.  that  while  the 
Scilly  Islands  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  granite,  an 
insulated  rock  called  the  *  Wolf,'  between  the  islands  and 
the  main,  is  composed  of  limestone,  a  rock  of  more  yielding 
character.  Notwithstanding  their  greater  hardness,  the 
islands  themselves  *  are  undoubtedly  undergoing  a  gradual 
diminution.  At  no  great  distance  of  time  St.  Mary's  will 
probably  be  divided  by  the  sea.*  (A  Guide  to  MounVs  Bay 
and  the  Lands  End,  bv  a  Physician  (Dr.  Paris),  London, 
1824). 

At  present  there  are  more  than  140  islands,  but  a  lari^e 
part  of  them  are  uninhabited.  Thirty-eight  are  enumerated, 
and  their  estimated  area  and  population  given  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Woodley  {A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Scilly 
Islands,  London,  1822).    We  add  their  relative  position : — 
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8t  Mary's 

Trcsco 

St.  Martin's 

St.  Agnes 

Bryher 

Samson 


Area  in  Acres. 

Population. 
1821            1331  (P* 
(Woodley).        Return 

E. 

1640 

about  1400 

1311 

N.W. 

880 

480 

470 

N.E. 

720 

280 

230 

S. 

390 

282 

289 

N.W. 

330 

140 

128 

W. 

120 

34 

37 

4080 
Or,  as  ^iven  in  the  Po- 
pulation Returns  .     5770 


2616 


2465 


Iilaudi. 

Aem. 

Itlaada. 

Aerri 

St  Helen's 

N. 

80 

Guahallor  Gweall  N.W.  10 

Teliii 

N. 

fO 

Northwiihel 

N. 

9 

White  Island, 

near  St 

■ 

Toll's  Island 

E. 

7 

Martin's 

N. 

50 

White  Island,  near  St. 

Annet 

8.W. 

50 

Samsoirs 

W. 

7 

Great  Arthur 

N.E. 

30 

Little  Arthur 

N.E. 

7 

Great  Ganilly 

N.E. 

20 

Pednathise 

S.W. 

7 

Great  Gannick  N.E. 

18 

Inaswiggick 

w. 

8 

Crebawicfaen 

S.W. 

22 

Little  Ganilly 

N.E. 

6 

Melledgan 

s.w. 

20 

Little  Gannick 

N.E. 

5 

Gorregan 

8.W. 

20 

Ragged  Island 

N.E. 

5 

Rosevean 

S.W. 

16 

Innisvouls 

N.E. 

4 

Mine  wit  hen 

N.E. 

15 

Round  Island 

N. 

3 

Norenour 

N.E. 

13 

Maiden  Bower 

N.W. 

3 

Mincarlo 

W. 

12 

Penbrose 

2 

Rosevear 

S.W. 

12 

Great  Crebinack 

2 

CaiDperdeney 

S.W. 

10 

Scilly 

N.W. 

1 

The  islands  form  a  compact  group,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
sea,  from  which  they  rise  for  the  most  part  abruptly,  with 
rugged  sides.  In  the  channels  which  separate  the  islands  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  much  less;  and  in  several  parts  extensive 
flats,  some  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  and  others  covered  with 
water  only  knee  deep,  extend  from  island  to  island.  The 
Islands  and  rocks  consist  almost  entirely  of  granite,  but  there 
are  some  beds  of  porphyry  and  some  of  chlorite  contain- 
ing pyrites  in  St.  Mary's.  Detached  stones  of  gypsum  and 
alabaster  are  found  in  Trespo,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Mary's. 
Th^  granite  is.  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  a  continuation  of  the 
Devonian  range,  though  it  presents  a  less  porphyritic  ap- 
pearance. It  IS  very  liable  to  decomposition,  and  presents 
some  interesting  geological  phenomena.  The  shores  are 
ouvered  in  somo  parts  by  a  coarse  sand,  the  detritus  of 
granite,  occasionally  agglutinated  into  a  kind  of  sandstone ; 
m  other  parti  by  a  fine  shining  white  sand.    *The  climate 


of  these  islands  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  iliat  \ 
Cornwall,  but  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  x?-. 
quent  occurrence  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  storn  « 
By  those  who  have  kept  jonmals,  it  has  been  found  t: 
not  more  than  six  days  of  perfect  calm  occur  in  the  cour-**  t 
the  year,  and  that  the  wind  blows  from  between  »outh-n»  •• 
and  north-west  for  more  than  half  that  period.'  (Dr.  Par.- 

St.  Mary's,  the  most  important  island,  consists  of  tv 
portions,  the  smaller  of  which,  called  '  the  Hugh/  is  umr.  i 
to  the  other  part  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  on  which  s'aii 
*  Hugh  town.'  the  principal  place  in  the  island.   Tlie  fehor**  • 
generally  steep,  and  there  are  some  small  inlets  or  covos  '••  - 
sides  St.'Mary*spool,on  the  north  side,  and  Perth  Cie^sa  • 
the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Hugh  Town.    The  tih 
island  is  about  2)  miles  long,   \\  mile  broad,  and    al»- 
8  miles  in  circumference.    The  soil  is  generally  good ;  a^c  * 
one-half  of  it  is  in  cultivation,  and  produces  luxuriant  cr     . 
of  corn  and  potatoes.    Hugh  Town  consists  of  one  princ: 
street,  very  crooked,  and  of  several  lanes,  alleys,  and  rour:- 
the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  built  of  stone  procured  in  * ' 
neighbourhood,  are  small  and  irregular ;  the  belter  scut  .. 
covered  with  tiles  or  slates,  the  poorer  with  thatch.      Ti.- 
are  several  shops,  and  a  number  of  inns;  and  moat  kind-  < 
handicraft  are  exercised  in  the  island.     There  is  a  pier  <. 
feet  long  and  20  broad,  extending  into  St.  Mary*s  pool.     \ 
small  building,  sometimes  called  *  the  court-house,'  U  if  i- 
sionally  used  by  the  council  appointed  by  the  propriet  : 
the  islands;  beneath  it  are  a  small  prison,  and  a  buiclio   . 
stall  dignified  by  the  designation  of 'market- house.'     'i 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  steward's  house  and  .*• 
post-offico.    About  a  mile  from  Hugh  Town,  castwaid.  .- 
hamlet  or  village  called  Old  Town,  once  the  prinrii  ^l  ^  1 
in  the  island,  and  still  containing  about  200  inhah::   - 
chiefly  fishermen:    and  small  cottages  are  dispersed  «  v 
the  island,  occasionally  grouped  three  or  four  togethei  .  • 
small  group  is  called  London,  and  another  Bristol      'i 
church,  a  miserable  cruciform  building  of  stone,  wuh  ; 
tower,  is  near  Old  Town.    The  Hugh  is  a  steep  hill  r  - 
about  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fortified  b%  ..  .  • 
having  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  mile,  with  eighteen  ba-i 
or  batteries,  and  enclosing  a  small  fort  called  'Star  Ci>.i 
and  barracks  for  the  officers  and  troops.    The  work's  s  . 
not  complete;  above  a  hundred  guns  might  be  moi-r 
upon  them,  and  many  more  if  they  were  completed.     S 
Druidical  and  other  antiquities  are  found  scattered  over ' 
island ;  and  there  are  some  remains  of  batteries  or  fon.r  •  • 
tions.    A  clergyman  of  the  establishment  resides  &:  s 
Mary*8,  and  is  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Promot.i 
Christian  Knowledge :  he  keeps  the  registers  of  the  difTe:- 
islands.    There  were  in  1833  six  day-schools:  two  of  t: « 
with  60  children  of  both  sexes,  supported  by  the  Socirtv  . 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge ;  the  four  others, . 
of  them  having  a  small  endowment,  contained  152  chili. 
There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  with    195  children,  m 
ported  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  the  fc  rr- . 
of  whom  have  a  meeting-house  in  Hugh  Town,  and  i. 
latter  some  preaching  stations  in  the  island. 

Tresco  or  Trescow,  the  island  next  in  importance,  i« 
habited  chiefly  by  pilots  and  fishermen.      Mo^t   of  * 
houses  are  on  the  north-east  side,  near  the  beach,  oy\* 
a  harbour  called  Old  Grinsey  harbour ;  and  form  a  \ . 
called  Dolphin  Town,  perhaps   an  abbreviation  of  G 
phin  Town,  from  the  Godolphin  family,  long  the  lesstv  > 
the  islands.     In  the  south  part  of  the  island,  by  the  s.  i 
a  fine  sheet  of  fresh  water,  half  a  mile  long  and  a  fu.     . 
broad,  are  the    remains  of   a  religious  house  or   a. 
Tresco  has  a  small   fort  or  blockhouse  not  garri<>i>n-  •. 
mission-house  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chr  - 
Knowledge,  a  small  church,  and  a  We.sleyan    mc^ 
house.    A  stone  tower  called  Oliver  CromwelTs  ca&tU'.  i 
deserted,  commands  the  harbour  of  New  Grinsey  mi 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  near  it  aretheruiua  of  a  t  r 
called  King  Charles's  castle.    There  is  a  Druidiral  <i 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  »v(' 
ranean  passage  called  Piper*s  Hole.   A  clergyman  i»  p.. 
here  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christ  lan  K> 
ledge,  by  which  a  aay-school  (having,  in  1833,  60  rhi..i 
is  maintained.  There  were  in  1833  two  dame-schouis,  v 
23  children. 

St.  Martin's,  nearlv  2  miles  long  from  east -sou  t  la  >r*^: 
west- north-west,  and  about  6  miles  in  circumfeie'i  ^;. 
chiefly  inhabited  by  pilots  and  fishermen.     The   h  .    .• 
form  three  groups :  Higher  Town,  on  a  hill  riMDg  fr,. . 
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lie  is  probably  correct  in  tbis  supposition.  Also  Diouysius 
Perigetes  speaks  of  them  under  tbe  name  of  the  Hesperides, 
*  the  parent  of  tin '  (I.  563).  Mr.  Woodley's  attempt  to 
trace  the  antient  history  of  these  islands  is  a  mass  of  confu- 
sion and  inaccuracy. 

The  conauest  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans  must  have 
led  to  the  aiscovery  of  the  proximity  of  the  Cassiterides  to 
Britain,  if  not  of  their  identity  with  it.  But  neither  Ptolemy 
nor  Pliny  the  Elder  appears  to  have  examined  into  the 
matter;  for  both  (Ptol.,  lib.  iL,  c.  5 ;  Plin.,  HUt,  Ntii,,  lib. 
iv.,  c.  36)  describe  the  Cassiterides  as  being  opposite  to  Spain, 
and  do  not  notice  them  in  their  account  of  Britain.  We 
gather  from  Pliny  that  the  maritime  or  Hispano-PhoBuician 
tin-trade  had  ceased ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  account  of  that 
metal  being  sought  in  certain  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
brought  in  wicker  boats  covered  with  leather,  as  a  mere 
fhble.  (HitL  NtU^  xxxiv.  47.)  Indeed  he  gives  no  inti- 
mation of  any  tin  being  found  in  Britain,  though  he  speaks 
of  the  lead  that  was  obtained  there.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  Roman  conquests  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  had  for  the  time  at  least  put  an  end 
both  to  the  working  and  sale  of  the  metal. 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  them  occasionally 
as  a  place  of  banishment,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  islands  in 
history  until  their  conquest  by  AtheUtan,  king  of  England, 
who  expelled  the  Danes  about  a.d.  938.  Of  their  antient 
importance  these  islands  retain  little  trace.  There  are 
some  Druid ical  monuments;  but  the  antient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  disappeared,  from  what  cause  is  unknown, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  Saxon  origin,  as 
indicated  by  their  names,  language,  and  customs.  The 
Scilly  Islands  do  not  appear  to  have  always  formed  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  at  least  they  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  original  grant  of  that  duchy  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  England.  (12  Edward  III.)  Part  of  the  islands, 
and  the  churches  in  all  of  them,  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Tavistock,  but  the  whole  group  were  regarded  in  the  middle 
ages  as  of  little  importance ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
wars  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  they  attracted  much 
notice.  In  the  great  ci\il  war  they  were  long  held  for  the 
king  by  Sir  John  Greenville  or  Granville,  who  fitted  out 
armed  vessels,  which  made  several  captures.  At  length, 
A.D.  1651,  a  formidable  armament,  under  Admiral  Blake 
and  Sir  George  Ayscue,  was  sent,  which  quickly  effected 
the  reduction  of  the  islands.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
lost  on  the  rocks  which  form  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  group,  with  his  own  ship  and  some  others,  on  their 
return  from  Toulon,  ad.  1707.  (Troutbeck's,  Borlase^s, 
and  Woodlev's  Account$  of  the  Scilly  Islands.) 

SCINCOiDIANS.  or  LBPIDOSAURS,  the  names 
given  by  Oppel.  Fitzinger,  and  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron 
to  their  last  family  of  Saurians. 

This  family,  observe  MM.  Dumlril  and  Bibron,  seems 
again  to  establish  a  sort  of  connection  with  or  transition  to 
the  great  division  of  Serpents,  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
species,  such  as  those  of  Anguis  and  Acontias.  It  is,  they 
remark,  a  group  of  Dzards,  whose  numerous  races  are 
found  spread  over  the  most  arid  regions  of  temperate 
climates,  as  well  as  those  where  the  temperature  is  always 
Tery  high. 

Tliese  Lepidosaurs,  according  to  the  distinguished  herpe- 
tologists  last  above  mentioned,  join  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Saurians  many  peculiarities  which*  distinguish  them . 
from  the  seven  other  families  of  that  order.  Thus,  their 
cranium  is  covered  with  great  plates,  joined  together  at 
their  edges,  most  frequently  angular,  whose  sutures  or  lines 
of  junction  always  remain  distinct.  Their  trunk  is  com- 
pletely covered  with,  scales,  more  or  less  large  and  solid,  of 
variable  form,  but  always  disposed  like  a  coat  of  mail, 
placed  quincunciallv,  and  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles 
or  slates,  nearly  like  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
osseous  fishes.  The  Scincoidians  have  besides  the  tongue 
free,  lleshv,  not  of  much  thickness,  slightly  notched  at  the 
point,  ana  covered  totally  or  partially  with  scaly  papillae. 
Their  belly  is  cylindrical,  without  lateral  folds,  and  covered 
with  scales,  having  the  same  disposition,  and,  in  general, 
tbe  same  form  as  those  of  tbe  back. 

All  these  characters  suffice  to  distinguish  the  Scincoi- 
dians from  the  whole  of  the  other  families.  The  great 
angular  plates  which  ajre  applied  on  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  face  are  never  seen  in  the  Chameleons,  the  Geckos,  the 
CrocodtleSf  the  Faranians^  nor  in  Uie  Iguanians,     They 


are,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  Lacertians  and  in  tbe  Chal-r- 
dians,  but  the  first  have  always  the  scales  of  tlie  belly  d.f- 
ferent  from  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk*  and,  lo  tl.e 
others,  besides  the  disposition  of  the  homy  lamellse  so  as  tj 
form  verticillations  or  transverse  rings,  there  is  most  f.c> 
auently  a  fold  on  their  sides  \]^roughout  their  length,  (r\jui 
tne  cranium  to  tbe  origin  of  the  tail. 

The  form  and  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  tongue,  whtcb 
in  one  part  is  free,  or  not  attached  by  its  circumferciu^e  t  > 
the  concavity  of  tbe  lower  jaw,  serve  to  distinguish  tie 
Sciftcoidians  from  the  Crocodiles ;  on  the  other  band,  d« 
the  tongue  of  the  Scincoidians  cannot  be  withdrawn  into  ^ 
sort  of  sheath,  this  conformation  removes  them  from  tii- 
Chameleons,  which  have  the  tongue  very  long,  cylindnr^i. 
and  terminated  by  a  concave  and  viscous  tubercle.  Ti : 
same  conformation  serves  to  separate  the  ScincoTdiaDS  fi^r 
the  Varanians,  which  have  tbis  organ  endowed  with  cap. 
bility  of  re-entering  into  a  sheath,  at  the  same  iimo  that  i:. 
free  extremity  is  deeply  divided  into  two  points.  Fiua.<, 
the  tongue  of  the  Scincoidians  is  not  free,  or  disengaged  fr  v 
adhesion  at  its  point  only,  as  in  the  Geckos  and  the  Igui 
nians.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  trunk  are  not  hollowed  «.t^ 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  as  in  the  Chalcides,  and  the  skin  J 
the  belly  below  is  not  furnished  with  plates  with  four  pri'^- 
cipal  faces,  or  with  quadrilateral  scales  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, and  larger  than  those  of  the  back,  as  may  be  obeei  \i> : 
in  the  True  Lizards. 

MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  thus  sum  up  the  escen  .: 
characters  of  the  reptiles  which  compose  tne  family  of  i.>^ 
ScincoVdians : — 

1.  Head  covered  above  by  homy  plates,  which  are  «]e 
cate,  angular,  and  opposed  to  each  other  (affront6ea>  I 
their  faces  (pans)  in  a  singular  manner. 

2.  Neck  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  breast. 

3.  Trunk  and  limbs  entirely  clothed   with   imbrir^'t.* 
scales,  with  many  faces  (pans),  most  frequently  wideu«.- . 
and  with  the  border  slightly  rounded,  disposed  quincunciai  \ . 
back  rounded,  without  crests  or  elevated  spines,  belly  c\. 
drical,  without  any  groove  or  lateral  furrow. 

4.  Tongue  free,  fiat,  without  a  sheath,  slightly  notched  .* 
front,  the  surface  covered  entirely  or  partially  with  pap.,  j, 
ordinarily  all  in  the  form  of  scales,  but  occasionally  vjs- 
are  squamiform  and  others  filiform. 

Oppel  included  under  his  Scincoids,  which  he  made  it- 
fifth  family  of  the  order  Saurians,  tbe  five  following;  genen 
only,  the  Scinks,  tbe  genus  Seps,  the  Scheltopusiks,  t-y 
genus  Anguis,  and  the  Orvets. 

Fitzinger,  in  adopting  the  same  family  name,  intro<lLc.. 
a  greater  number  of  genera,  viz.  Spondylurus,  Scinrti 
Mabuya,  Tiliqua,  Heteropus,  Seps,  Zygnis,  Setlotes,  s:.- 
Fygodactylus, 

Cuvier's  Scincoidians  consisted  of  the  genera  Sctncu 
Seps,  Bipes  (LaLc6p.),  Chalcis,  and  Chirotes. 

Wiegmann  divides  the  Scincoidians  into  two  families:- 
1,  that  of  the  True  Scinks,  whose  eyes  are  protecieJ  ^ 
lids;  and  2,  the  Gymnophthalms,  which  have  no  movej 
or  visible  eyelids.    He  divides  tbe  genera  into  those  ml>  *. 
like  the  Lizards,  have  four  well-formed  feet,  with  tvf:  \    -, 
and  which  have  auditory  holes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  t  . 
membrana  tympanimAy  be  seen.    Here  he  arranges  ^r  - 
cfy/uTM,  a  genus  established  by  Fitzinger  on  the  incvl.. 
statement  of  Daudin,  that  Sloane's  Scink  had  pores  on  ' 
thighs,  the  Scinks,  Sphenops,  Trachysaurus^  and  Euf  ttj 
and,  among  the  Gymnophihalms,  Ablepharus. 

Then  come  the  genera  which,  like  Sens,  have  the  tn:  • 
slender,  rounded,  and  still  four  limbs,  but  very  short  . 
very  distant  from  each  other.    To  this  division,  amonc  - 
Scinks,  he  refers  the  genera  Lygosoma  and  Zygnit,  « I    . 
auditory  holes  are  visible;  and  among  those  which  i 
them  not,  the  genera  Podophis,  Sepst  and  Psromelts.    i 
this  same  division,  but  among  the  Gymnophthalms.  :^ 
genera  only  are  included  by  Wiegmann,  viz.  thoste  cf  .. 
Gymnophthalms  properly  so  called,  and  Lerista  of  BelL 

In  the  third  division  are  placed  the  genera  which  re>rtt  ^ 
the  Orvets,  and  whose  body  is  always  furnished  with  a 
terior  feet,  whilst  the  posterior  feet  are  sometimes  waM  :« 
Among  the  Scinks  properly  so  called  are  arrangevi 
genera  Pugodactylus,  Otophis,  Scelotes,  Anguis^  i»ud  A 
tias ;  and  among  the  Gymnophthalms  the  two  last  gvnc 
PygopusBXi^  Typhlinus. 

Cocteau,  whose  premature  death  prevented  the  compiv* 
of  his  *Monogiapn/  the  first  number  of  which  vas  |>^ 
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of  all  the  countries  wbici)  produce  Scineoidiani,  Oceani 
and  New  Holland  are  tliiuc  which  count  the  createsl  nun: 
ber  of  species,  nbiUt  the  Sauriansoflhb  other  ramilies  show 
ihemwlves  in  much  fewer  numbers  tban  in  the  other  parli 
of  the  world.  The  locality  of  certain  Scincoidian  Lizards  ii 
fkr  from  being  limited  to  any  particular  country  of  Ihe 
globe;  thus  Gonsylui  oce'tatui.  Sept  chalcidet,  Artguit 
fragiUt,  and  Ophiomorut  miiiari*  live  in  the  soulh  of 
Europe  and  in  the  norlh  of  Africa.  The  Fiestiodon*  quin- 
Queftnmfum.  which  was  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
America,  is  found  also  in  Japan;  the  Lygosuma  Qiioyi, 
Lygiisoma  Labillardieri,  and  many  species  of  Eumeee$  are 
races  common  lo  Oceania  and  New  Holland  ;  and.  what  is 
atill  more  norlhy  of  the  alleiition  of  naturalisl^.  Ablephartu 
KitaibeUi  exists  in  Hungary,  Greece,  and  New  Hulland, 
wbilst  Ablepharys  Pernnii  is  found  in  bolh  the  two  last 
cDunlries  equally,  and  moreover  in  the  Islu  of  France  and 
in  South  America. 

Europe  possesses  Gmtgylut  oeellalus.  Sept  Eholcides,  Ab- 
lephari  Menetlrieiii,  KitaibeUi,  and  Peronii,  Anguis  fra- 
gilit,  and  Ophiuni'irin  miiiarit. 

Africa,  wilh  ell  these  species  except  Ab/ep/iari  Mene*- 
trietii  and  KitaibeUi,  produces  eis'iinen  oihcrs.  among 
which  AmphtKlottui  Gnudotii  is  a  native  of  Iha  I>le  of 
Mada((ascBr,  and  Ablepkurat  Pernnii  and  Leiotopistna  Tel- 
fain  are  nalivus  of  Ihe  lalo  of  France. 

Seventeen  species  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  three  others, 
one  of  which  is  also  found  in  America,  and  the  other  two 
in  Polynesia. 

Fourieen  Scincoidians  are  nalives  of  America,  and  of 
America  only  ;  and  Iliure  are  (wo  others,  one  of  whieii, 
Ptestindon  lineatum,  al$o  inhabits  Asia,  and  the  other, 
Abtephanu  Peronii,  Europe.  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Polynesia  posseRSCs  IhJriy-six  species  peculiar  lo  ilself, 
and  to  tbcje  rausi  be  added  Ablepnarus  KitaibeUi,  which  is 
found  9i\m  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  Abley-harut  Pernnii, 
which  oecuia  also  in  Asia,  Africa, and  America;  an"!  Lygn- 
tnmala   Quoyi   and   Labillardieri,   which   belong  also   to 

There  is  not  a  single  Scincoidian  whoso  geographical 
range  is  confined  to  Europe. 

The  Konera  Seiticue,  Sphenops,  Amihi^^hasu*,  Leinlo- 
piima,  BraehyMtofiuf,  Srrlnlti.  Atnntias,  and  Typhline,  are 
peculi.ir  lo  Africa;  and  TropidnphtiruB,  Champsudartylut, 
and  Brachymelfs  lo  Asia.  Tlio  genera  JJij-lnglosius, 
0/ AiViJ«(,  and  Gymniiphl/ialmua,aro(M\npo*eA  of  American 
siiecits  exclusively ;  and  Triij  idolojiiana,  Cylndus,  Tra- 
ehyiiaurvt,  Heleropus,  Telradarlyliii,  Hemiergis,  Chelo- 
tnelfi,  Netiia,  Eeeiia,  Piirjieilituii,  Hysleroj.ui,  Lialis, 
Lerista,  and  Dibamui  bclotif;  to  Polynesia. 

The  subgenus  Gongylus,  as  well  as  the  !>enera  Sep*. 
Anguit,  anil  Ophiomorut,  arc  common  lo  'Euiope  and 
Africa.  Eumecei  and  Lygoiotna  are  spread  over  Asia, 
America,  and  Polynesia.  Euprrpci  is  found  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Polynesia;  Ptfttindon  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica :  and  Abtepharu*  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Polynesia. 

We  now  pn)cee<l.  as  far  as  our  space  will  admit,  to  al- 
tero|it  an  illustraiion  of  some  of  the  foims  ot  ihi 
group,  from  the  division  of  Saurnphlhalini. 


Tropidophorus,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  {L-^o$nma,  Cuv^nolSpix. 
Tropidiisaurut,  Gray,  not  Boi^). 

Generic  CAorur/pr.— Noslrils  lateral,  openini;  near  the 
pO'-lcrior  bordi'r  of  the  nai-al  plate.  Tongue  noiclied,  squa- 
mous. Tceih  simple,  c)hiidvical,  cnmpTt^seil  at  ilie  surauiil. 
Palate  not  toothed,  wilh  a  slight  Irinnijular  notch  situated 
rather  backward.  Auricular  apertures  closed  by  Ihe  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  Muixle  conical.  Four  feet,  each 
terminated  by  five  unequal,  unguiculaled  Iock,  which  are 
slightly  compressed  and  without  lateral  ileniiUiions.  Body 
cycloietraKunal.  Tail  romoressed,  carinated.  Scales  of  the 
upier  parts  loieiiKe-shaped,  wilh  a  median  carination  pro- 
longed into  a  point  backwards. 

Kxamplc,  frojid  phorus  Corincinerisis. 

i>Mrr»;./( on.— Upper  pari  of  the  body  brown-yellow,  or 
inclining  lo  olive,  baiideil  on  the  neck  and  back  wilh  much 
deeper  brown,  disposed  so  as  to  represent  great  Q  placed 
one  after  the  other.  On  the  tail  arc  spots,  more  or  less 
large,  of  deep  brown  ;  and  there  is  a  row  o(  whitish  points 
«lung  the  lower  region  of  the  mdcs. 


Xocofify.— Gochincfaina.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 


Scinciis.     Fitting. 

Generic  CAaracfffr.— Nostrils  laieral,  opening  beini' 
the  nasal  and  supero-nasal  anlcrior  plalei.  Tongue  nuirl.t 
squamous.  Teeth  conicai,  simple,  obtuse,  blunt  at  ;i 
summit.  Palate  toothed,  and  with  a  longitudinal  grr^.-t 
Auricular  epeitures  operculaled.  Muisle  wedgC'ihai^ 
sharp,  and  truncated.  Four  feet,  each  lerminaied  by  i - 
toes,  which  are  lolerably  equal,  flattened,  and  aerraie^U 
the  edges.     Tail  conical  and  painted. 

Example,  Scinrut  nffirinali*. 

Description. — MM.  Dumjril  and  Bibron  remark  il 
this  species  includes  Ihree  varieties,  which  are  vory  ilis^i 
in  the  colouring  of  their  upper  parts;  for,  in  til  cosvs.  in 
lower  and  lateral  regions,  that  is  to  say,  the  cheeks,  i 
sides  of  the  neck,  Iho^u  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  lh«  aidi's.  ■ 
very  often,  the  limbs,  are  of  a  silvery  while,  more  or  !<■ 

VuT.  a. — General  colour  of  the  neck,  back,  and  i; 
yellow,  fir  clear  silvery  grey,  mixed  with  brown  or  blark  • 
which  fiirms  iireat  sputa  dilated  transversely,  nio<i  ■  ■ 
quenlly  putting  on  the  shape  of  transvene  band^i,  '. 
number  ol'  which  is  commonly  seven  or  eight. 

Var.  b. — A  yellow  lint  spread  over  Ihe  surface  of  ■'■ 
cranium.  Neck,  back,  and  a  great  part  of  the  tail  chr<: ' 
brown,  sprinkled  with  very  small  obsrurs  whiiitb  >  - 
two  or  three  on  each  scale.  Across  ibe  back  five  ••!  - 
large  white  bands,  wilh  an  irregularly  dilated  black  >' 
at  each  of  their  extremities.  These  spots  are  not  !>ii'.:i 
on  Ihe  back,  but  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  I^k 
regions  of  ihe  trunk. 

Var.  c— All  the  scales  of  Ihe  neck,  back,  and  Br-i  ■.. 
of  the  upper  Burra''e  of  the  tail,  silvery  grey,  widely  ro'l 
wilh  while,  with  one  or  two  brown  spots  ontheptii:. 
border  of  Ihe  radial  ion  a. 

Locality  and  Habits.— MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron    > 
that  this  species,  the  Scink  of  Ihe  shops,  appears  to  b - 
culiar  to  Africa,  inhabiting  Ihe  western  and  norlhern  p. 
but   particularly  the   latter.     They  are   cerlain   |_lial   : 
found   in  Senei-ol,  from  a  flue  specimen   sent    from 
country   by   M.   Heudelol    to   the  Paris  Museum.      B 
met  wilh  it  in  Svna  and  in  Abyssinia.     M.  Riippi'' 
served   it   in   Ihe  last  country,  and  many  traveller!'   ' 
seen  it  in  Egypt,  whence  The  preater  portion  of  spi--  ■ 
with  which  collections  are  furnished  are  sent.     It  is  ai  ; 
sent  rather  common  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  ai 
appears  from    Belon   and   Rondeletius   Ihal   it    la^    i 
found  abundanily   in  the  sixteenth  century,  when    it   ■ 
was  an  object  of  commerce.     In  truth  it  was  one   >'f   : 
most  approved  remedies  in  the  antient  Pharmieopatu   ■ 
was  considered  8  sort  of  universal    medicine,    a    »iv, 
against  all  kinds  of  maladies.     Pliny  (jVuf.  Hill.,  \x\,..   ■ 
proclaims  the   medicinal  and   renovating  powers*    i^   ' 
Scinciit,  and  quotes  Apellcs  for  its  efficacy  against  Vui 
inlliclcd  by  poisoned  arrows. 

According  lo  a  communication  made  by  M.  AWa-  * 
Lefcbvre  (who  collected  a  number  of  individuals  of  i 
S[>ec'ie3  in  an  excursion,  undertaken  in  1829,  to  ihe  oj;  ■ 
Bahrieh)  to  MM.  Dumfril  and  Bibron,  this  spccit^  i-  - 
with  on  the  little  hillocks  of  line  and  light  sand  » 
the  south  wind  accumulates  at  the  foot  of  the  hedges  i 
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band  more  or  less  spotted  with  while,  and  surmounted  with 
a  pale  yellow  or  whitish  line. 

Var.  d. — No  ocellations  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Back 
of  a  uniform  bronze  tint.  A  beautiful  and  large  black  band 
springs  before  or  behind  the  eye,  passes  on  the  temple,  then 
above  the  tympanum,  along  the  neck,  the  side  of  the  back, 
and  ends  on  the  tail,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  origin  of 
the  thigh.  This  black  band  is  made  the  more  conspicuous 
by  as  large  a  whitish  band  above  it.  Labial  plates  white, 
bordered  with  black. 

Var,  e. — Upper  part  of  the  head,  cervical  region,  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail,  of  a  bronze  hue,  strongly  tinted 
with  greyish,  on  which  are  perceptible  traces  of  ocellations; 
but  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck,  the  sides, 
the  sides  of  the  tail,  and  the  limbs  entirely,  are  deep  ebony- 
black. 

This  is  the  Scincus ocellatus  of  authors;  Tiliqua  ocelkUa 
and  Laccpedc^s  Galleywasp  of  Gray, 

Locality  and  Habits, — This  species  is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  it  is  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  the  antient  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  that 
it  is  especially  found.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  captured 
a  specimen  in  the  Isle  of  Teneriffe,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  south  of  France ;  but  MM.  Dumeril  and 
Bibron  are  not  sure  of  this. 

Drv  and  slightly  elevated  spots  are  chosen  by  this  scink, 
and  tnere  it  hides  itself  in  the  sand  or  under  stones.  Its 
food  consists  of  small  insects,  which  it  seizes  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  true  Lizards.  It  suffers  itself  to  be  caught 
without  defending  itself;  and  though  its  movements  are 
not  so  rapid  as  those  of  the  Lizards,  it  possesses  more  agility 
than  its  form  would  lead  one  to  expect. 


Goofxlofl  ocalUtOfc    Fiva-niulhs  of  naL  ak».* 

Sepa.     Daud,    (Zynis,  Oken,  Fitzing.,  Wiegm.) 

Generic  C^orac/tfr.— nostrils  lateral,  opening  between 
two  plates,  the  nasal  and  the  rostral.  Superonasal  plates. 
Tongue  flat,  squamous,  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  notched  at 
its  point.  Teeth  conical,  simple.  Palate  not  toothed,  but 
with  a  very  large  groove  in  the  second  half  of  its  length. 
Auricular  apertures.  Muzzle  conical.  Four  feet,  each 
having  their  extremity  divided  into  three  unequal,  unguicu- 
lated.  subcylindrical  toes,  without  dentilations.  Sides 
rounded.    Tail  conical,  pointed,     Scales  smooth; 

Example,  Seps  Chalddes,  Bonap. 

Dwn>)/io/j.— Form  slender  and  serpentine.  MM.  Du- 
in^iil  and  Bibron  enumerate  the  following  varieties: — 

Var.  a.  Upper  parts  coppery  or  bronzed  grey :  two  longi- 
tudinal lines  on  the  back  clotted  with  black. 

Var,  b.  Two  black  stripes  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
back,  instead  of  the  two  white  lines. 

Var,  c.  The  two  black  stripes  which  extend  on  each  side 
of  the  back  wider  and  more  distant,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  yellow  or  whitish  band. 

Var.  d.  Same  as  Var,  b,  with  two  additional  black 
stripes  on  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Var,  e.  Upper  part  of  the  body  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  black  stripes,  alternating  with  as  many  yellow  or  whitish 
stripes. 

Var./,  Apparently  uniform  olive-brown,  so  pale  are  the 
eight  or  ten  greyish  lines  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. 

In  all  these  different  varieties  the  lower  parts  are  more 
or  less  greyish  or  whitish. 

Locality ;  Habiti.—Th^  south  of  France,  Italy,  all  the 
ulauds  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  and  all  the  Mediter- 


ranean shore  of  Africa,  claim  this  species  as  a  rc»idctit.  It 
is  viviparous,  and  lives  upon  worms,  small  terrentrial  inol- 
lusks,  spiders,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  insects. 


Sept  ehalcides. 

Acontias.     Cuv, 

Generic  Character, — Muzzle  conical,  inserted  in  a  ^rra! 
plate.  Nostrils  opening  on  ear.h  side  of  this  sort  of  rosml 
case,  and  having  each,  posteriorly,  a  longitudinal  s'ut. 
Tongue  flat,  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  squamous,  very  slight  W 
notched  at  the  point.  Teeth  conical,  obtuse.  Palaie  ivy. 
toothed,  but  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Only  one  eyeb! 
(the  lower).  No  auricular  apertures.  No  limbs.  T 
short,  conical,  truncated  as  it  were.    Scales  smooth. 


Nf  1< 


Head  of  AconUaa. 

«•  leen  from  above ;   (,  pioflle ;  c.  the  Mme  vieir,  vtth  Ui«  Boath  ope:  w 
show  the  toDgue. 

Example,  Acontias  meleagris* 

Locality. — South  Africa :  very  common  near  the  Capo    ' 
Good  Hope.    [Acontias;  Blindworm;  JAVELirf-SNASz 

SCINDE.    [SiNDB.] 

SCIO.    [Chios.] 

SCIOPPIUS,  CASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  Snh  of  M:- 
1576,  at  Neumark  in  the  Palatinate  (Pfalz).     His  isic  ■ 
was  poor  ;  but  although  he  attacked  Scaliger  for  bis  frett  • 
sions,  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  considered  of  noble  de»c    '. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  published  some  Latin  \>cx:,  ^ 
which  were  very  favourably  received.  After  the  coropleUo  > 
his  studies,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  aud  in  1589  be  «a-  - 
Ferrara,  where  he  wrote  a  ]>anegyric  on  Pope  Clemens  V  i  i : 
and  the  king  of  Spain.    The  pope  became  his  protector  . 
patron,  and  Scioppius  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  r.- 
nounced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  pope  gave  bun 
title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  afterwai^  made  i 
Comes Aposlolicus de Claravalle.  Inconsequence  ofhi2»r  -. 
version,  Scioppius  studied  theolog>',  and  published  >4.'\ 
little  works,  partly  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and  |»ar:  ^ 
support  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  the  Protestants.  Bu* 
study  of  antient  literature  was  not  neglected :  he  al>.>  • 
lished  an  edition  of  Varro.  •  De  Ling.  Lat.,*  Ingold^tadi.  . 
8vo.;  'Commentaries  on  Appuleius  and  ihe  ]?riapea.*  l:^  . 
fort,  1606,  12mo.,  and  reprinted  at  Padua,  1664,  Svo ,  • 
notes  of  Scaliger  and  Lindenbrog.     Scioppius  had  brJix- 
been  well  disposed  towards  Jos.  Scaliger,  but  some  rt»in::.  - 
respecting  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and    8cal*^- 
letter  to  Douza,  provoked  the  enmity  of  Scioppius.  u 
was  displayed  in  his  'Scaliger  Hypobolimaeus.    hoc     - 
Elenchus    Epistolco  Joan.   Burdonis,  pseudo-Scali^vr*. 
Vetustate  et  Splendore  Gentis  Scaligerss,*  May  us,  1607    - 
In  this  book  he  ridiculed  with  the  bitterest  satire  the  7 
tensions    of   Scaliger,  and  attacked  king  Henry    1\ 
France  for  having  granted  civil  liberty  to  the  Pit>ie«>ia- 
As  the  book  was  against  Protestants  in  general,  ilie  t 
pute  was  taken  up  by  several  persons  of  both  parties  .- 
was  carried  on  for  many  years.    In  1608  iScioppius  ^    . 
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hold  the  cotnitia  for  electing  the  consuls.  (Liv.,  xxii.  34.) 
Til  tbo  year  211  bc,  when  the  news  oi'rived  that  Hannibal 
was  udvancing  with  his  army  towards  Roroe,  it  was  Scipio's 
advice  to  give  up  all  Italy,  and  to  draw  all  the  armies  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.     (Li v.,  xxvi.  8.) 

8.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Soipio  Asina.  He  was  consul,  in  259  B.C.,  with  C.  Aquil* 
lius  Fiorus.  He  put  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
flight,  and  attacked  them  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  de- 
stroyed the  tow^iB  of  Aleria  and  Olbia.  For  these  services 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  (Lav.,  Epit,,  1 7 ;  Flor.,  ii. 
2,  16;  Val.  Max.,  V.  1,  2.)  The  year  after  his  consulship 
{25b  B.C.)  he  is  mentioned  in  ihe  Fast,  Cup,fks  censor. 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  L.  (])oriieliu8  Scipio. 
He  was  consul  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic 
war  (218  B.C.).  While  his  colleague  T.  Sempronius  Longus 
was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  Sicily,  Scipio  Went  to  Spain  ;  but 
when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  was  already  preparing  to 
cross  theRhodanus(Rh6ne),  be  returned  by  sea  to  Massilia. 
The  sufferings  of  his  soldiers  from  this  voyage  prevented 
Iiim  from  going  up  the  Rhone  immediately ;  and  when, 
aAer  the  lapse  of  three  days,  he  set  out  to  meet  Hannibal, 
the  latter  had  already  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Gaul. 
Scipio  therefore  sent  a  part  of  his  troops,  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  who  was  his  legate,  to  Spain,  and  with  the  rcAt  he 
embarked  for  Italy,  to  join  the  other  Roman  forces  there, 
and  to  attack  Hannibal  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  An 
engagement  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  horse  took 
place  on  the  Ticinus,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Scipio  was  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire  across  the 
river  Po.  He  took  up  a  position  near  Placentia,  but  he  was 
induced  by  the  Gauls  to  fortify  himself  on  the  Trebia,  and 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  who  had  been  called 
back  from  Sicily.  When  the  latter  arrived,  Scipio,  still 
suffering  from  his  wound,  advised  him  not  to  engage  in  a 
battle  with  Hannibal ;  but  Sempronius,  anxious  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  and  seeing  that  the  enemy  only  profited  by 
delay,  offered  battle.  He  was  defeated,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians became  masters  of  nearly  the  "whole  of  Northern 
Italy.     (Polyb.,  iii.  40,  &c. ;  Liv.,  xxi.  32,  &c.) 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  217  B.C.,  Scipio,  whose  im- 
perium  was  prolonged  at  the  end  of  his  consulship,  went  to 
Spain  with  a  fleet  of  20  ships  and  8000  land-troops  (Polyb., 
iii.  97),  to  join  his  brother  Cneius,  who  had  already  achieved 
important  things  in  that  country.  His  intention  was  to 
drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  thus  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  which  Hannibal  was  to  receive  from  that  quarter. 
Cneius  on  his  arrival  from  Massilia  had  landed  at  Em- 
porium, and  soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain  declared  for  him.  His  mildness  also  induced 
several  of  the  inland  tribes,  who  were  discontented  with  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  join  the  Romans. 
A  battle  near  the  town  of  Scissis.  in  which  the  Carthauinians 
were  defeated  and  their  general  Hanno  taken  prisoner,  made 
the  Romans  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country  between  the 
Iberus  (Ebro)  and  the  Pyrenees.  Cneius  now  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  at  Tarraco  (Tarragona).  (Liv.,  xxi.  60,  &e. ; 
Polyb.,  iii.  76.)  In  the  year  followin«?,  a  short  time  before  his 
brother  Publius  arrived,  Cneius  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  (Liv.,  xxii.  20 ;  Polyb.,  iii. 
96,  &c.)  About  the  middle  of  the  summer  Pubhus  arrived, 
and  the  two  brothers  marched  against  Saguntum,  where 
Hannibal  had  left  the  Spanish  hostages  on  his  setting  out 
towards  Gaul.  The  treachery  of  a  Spaniard,  called  Abelux 
or  Abilyx,  delivered  them  up  to  the  Scipios,  wbo  wisely 
sent  them  home  to  their  relatives,  and  thus  gained  a  hold 
on  the  affections  of  a  great  number  of  Spanish  tribes,  who 
gladly  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  216  B.C. 
the  Scipios  gained  a  Tictory  at  Ibera  over  Hasdrubal,  who. 
afWr  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Carthaginian  army  under  Himilco, 
intended  to  make  a  landing  in  Italy  and  to  support  his 
brother  there.  The  whole  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
and  routed,  his  camp  was  taken,  and  he  himself  escaped 
with  only  a  few  followers.  (Liv.,  xxiii.  28,  &c.)  The 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Scipios  knew  the 
fickleness  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  friendly 
relations  with  them,  they  did  not  levy  any  heavy  contribu- 
tions, but  applied  to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  supporting  their  armies.  In  the  mean- 
while Mago  arrived  with  another  army  from  Africa,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  revolted  town  of  lUiturgi  on  the  Baetis.  Here 
again  tha  Sdpioi  gained  a  great  victory,  and  Boon  after 


another  near  Intibili,  where  the  Carthaginians  on    ihv.t 
flight  from  Illiturgi  had  taken  refuge.    In  the  year  *JI4  hl. 
the  important  town  of  Castulo  deserted  the  cause  uf  U><> 
Carthaginians  and  joined  the  Romans,  and  when  the  fornur 
made  a  new  attempt  against  Illiiurgi,  they  were  beateti  V ' 
Cneius,  and  completely  defeated  in  the  neigh  hour  hcMMl 
Munda.    They  were  not  mure  successful  in  several   otL*. 
attempts.  During  the  following  year  the  Carthaginians  hcic 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Africa  against  Syphax,  and  the  Srt)  .  . 
had  time  to  strengthen  themselves  in  Spain.    But  the  i.u- 
interrupted  series  of  brilliant  victories  of  the  Scipios  ytu**  u-  ji 
at  an  end.      In  212  b.c.  the  Carlhai^inians   resume<l   ii.t 
war  in  Spain,  and  took  20,000  Celtibetians  into  llieit  \::t\. 
Publius  Scipio  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  forces 
and  was  arrayed  against  Ma;;o,   Hasdrubal,  son  of  G  «-; 
(who  wera  supported  by  Massinissa),  and  the  Spanish  r).  -: 
Indibilis.    Cneius  was  opposed  to  Hasdrubal  Barcas.     V\..  - 
lius,  in  his  assault  on  the  ranks  of  Indibilis,  was  cut  <lo«r.i 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.    His  brother  Ciiei'..«, 
abandoned  by  the  faithless  Celtiberians.  withdrew  as  far  :« 
he  could.    From  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  be  cohh-- 
tured  the  fate  of  his  brother.    On  his  retreat  be  found  b.r..- 
self  at  last  compelled  to  make  a  stand  upon  a  hill  which  ^\..- 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  loai* 
himself.     Nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pict .  ^ 
and  Cneius  himself  fell  among  the  rest,  29  days  after  \U  • 
death  of  his  brother.     The  catastrophe  took  place  in  th*> 
spring  of  the  year  211  b.c.    (Becker,  *  Yorarbeiten  zu  t-iu^: 
Geschichle  des  Zweiten  Puniscben  Krieges,*  in  Dahlmaiiii  ^ 
Forschungen,  ii.  2,  p.  113.) 

10.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Calyus,  the  brother  of  P 
Corn.  Scipio  (No.  9).  His  exploits  in  Spain  have  just  Wf^z 
described.  He  was  consul,  in  222  B.C.,  with  M.  Claud. li 
Marcellus,  with  whom  he  made  an  expedition  against  t::t 
Insubrians,  and  took  AcerroB  and  Mediolanum.  (Pol)b.,  •' 
34;  Plut.,  3farce//.,  6.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  secv:... 
Punic  war  he  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Spain  aa  legate  t  - 
his  brother  Publius. 

1 1.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  the  son  ' 
'P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  9).    If  it  be  true  that  at  the  aje  i>.' 
seventeen  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (21 »  b  <  * 
and  rescued  his  wounded  father,  he  must  have  been  lou 
in  235  B.C.     He  was  in  the  battle  of  Canns  (216  b.c.)  ^« , 
tribune,  and  was  among  those  who  after  the  defeat  es^jt  ••: 
to  Canusium.     Here  the  chief  command  of  the  remain    ^' 
troops  was  unanimously  entrusted  to  him  and  Appiu»  C> .  .- 
dius  Pulcher.    (Liv.,  xxii.  63.)     On  this  occasion  it  v. 
owing  to  his  presence  of  mind  that  the  remnants  of  i. . 
Roman  army  aid  not  in  their  despair  quit  Italy.  (Val.  Mxi >  . 
V.  6,  7.)    In  212  B.c.  Scipio  was  curule  asdile,  thouuit  ;. 
had  not  yet  attained  the  legitimate  age.    The  tribune*   • 
the  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election,  but  li   < 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  opposition,  for  the  people,  u..' 
seem  to  have  perceived  the  extraordinary  abilities  ot  :.  • 
young  man,  elected  him  almost  unanimously.     (Liv.,  i\- 
2.)     In  211  B.C.  his  father  and  uncle  fell  in  Spain,  and  .'  • 
Carthaginians  again  took  possession  of  the  country,  \m.-. 
they  had  almost  entirely  lost,      ^hen  Capua  had   hi 
again  into  their  hands,  and  Italy  no  longer  required  tu  .. 
exclusive  attention,  the  Romans  determined  to  act  with  u  • 
energy  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.      On  the  t::.^ 
the  election,  no  one  ventured  to  come  forward  to  undei*   . 
the  command  in  this  war.     Young  Scipio^  then  scarcely  .• 
years  of  age,  at  last  offered  to  take  the  command  uf 
army  in  Spain.    The  people  were  struck  with  admiral i.  n  > 
the  courage  of  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  connn.a:  . 
with  proconsular  power,  which  was  afterwards  proloiii;i*>i 
him  for  several  years  (210-206  b.c). 

The  extraordinary  power  which  young  Scipio  excro  «  : 
over  his  contemporaries  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  sw]  ^ 
stition,  for  he  was  believed  to  be  a  favourite  of   the  ^,   « 
Ever  since  he  had  taken  the  toga  virilis,  he  went  enn 
morning  into  the  Capitol,  where  he  spent  some  bour»    r 
solitude  and  meditation.    Hence  all  he  did  was  oonsuU  u  ' 
by  the  people  to  be  the  result  of  his  intercourse  \^rh  u. 
gods.    Scipio  himself  undoubtedly  partook  in  this  opini  • 
and  cherished  it;  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  all  i  .> 
enterprises  must  have  stretigthened  his  belief.     Tu\%a;  > 
the  end  of  the  summer,  in  210  B.c.«or,as  Livy   (x\vi.  a  • 
says,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  Scipio  set  out  ior  Spain  > 
an  army  of  11,000  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  lbvr»N 
and  undertook  the  command  of  the  whole  Riiman  forct>  : 
Spain.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  LailiuK     lis» 
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pinian  ambassadors,  on  their  return  from  Rome,  to  pass  on  to 
Carthage  unmolested.  About  this  time  (it  was  the  autumn 
of  the  year  203  B.C.)  Hannibal  arrived  in  Africa,  and  soon 
collected  an  army  in  numbers  far  exceeding  that  of  Scipio. 
He  first  made  a  successful  campaign  against  Massinissa. 
Scipio  was  at  this  time  informed  that  the  consul  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  would  come  with  an  army  to  Africa  to  co-operate  with 
him  against  Hannibal.  Scipio,  who  wished  to  bring  tbe  war 
to  a  conclusion,  and  was  unwilling  to  share  this  glory  wito  any 
one  else,  determined  to  bring  Hannibal  to  a  decisive  battle. 
The  Carthaginian  at  first  avoided  an  engagement;  but 
when  Scipio,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  hastily  retreated 
as  if  he  intended  to  take  to  flight,  Hannibal  followed  him 
with  his  cavalry,  and  lost  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zama.  A  tribune  of  Scipio  soon  afterwards  cut  off  a  large 
convoy  of  provisions  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of 
Hannibal,  and  this  suddenly  threw  him  into  such  difficul- 
ties, that  he  began  to  negotiate  with  Scipio  for  peace.  The 
conditions  however  which  Scipio  now  proposed  were  so  hu- 
miliating, that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  accept  them. 
Hannibal  therefore,  though  he  saw  the  impossibility  of 
gaining  any  further  advantages,  was  compelled  to  decide 
the  affair  by  a  last  and  desperate  effort.  In  a  personal  in- 
terview between  the  two  generals  Scipio  was  inexorable  as 
to  the  conditions.  HannibaVs  army  was  in  a  bad  condition ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  battle,  to  the  west  of  Zama,  the  victory  of 
Scipio  was  complete.  This  defeat  (in  202  b.c.)  was  the 
death-blow  to  Carthage.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  which 
was  now  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthago  are  stated 
in  Punic  Wars,  p.  129. 

Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm:  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and 
was  henceforward  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Afri- 
canus.  Scipio  now  for  several  years  continued  to  live 
at  Rome,  apparently  without  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  199  b.c.  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor  with 
P.  i£liu8  Pietus  (Liv.,  xxxii.  7),  and  in  194  b.c.  he  was 
made  consul  a  second  time  with  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus 
(Liv.,  xxxiv.  42),  and  princeps  senatus,  a  distinction  with 
which  he  had  already  been  honoured  in  196  B.C.,  and 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  third  time  in  190  b.c. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  44;  xxxviii.  28.)  In  193  b.c.,  during  one  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Massinissa, 
Scipio  was  sent  with  two  other  commissioners  to  mediate 
between  tbe  parties.  But  nothing  was  settled,  though,  as 
JUvy  (xxxiv.  62)  observes,  Scipio  might  easily  have  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes.  It  is  well  known  that  Scipio  was 
the  only  Roman  who  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  republic 
to  support  those  Carthaginians  who  persecuted  Hannibal ; 
and  there  was  a  tradition  that  Scipio,  in  1 93  B.C.,  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  and  that  he  met  Hannibal  in  his 
exile,  who  in  the  conversation  which  took  place  declared 
Scipio  the  greatest  of  all  generals.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  14.)  Whether 
the  story  of  the  conversation  be  true  or  not,  the  judgment  as- 
cribed to  Hannibal  is  certainly  juist ;  for  Scipio  as  a  general 
was  second  to  none  but  Hannibal  himself.  In  the  year 
190  B  c.  some  discussions  arose  in  the  senate  as  to  what 

Provinces  should  be  assigned  to  the  two  consuls,  Laslius,  and 
(.  Cornelius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  Afri- 
canus,  although  he  was  princeps  senatus,  offered  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  as  legate,  if  the  senate  would  give  him 
Greece  as  his  province,  for  this  province  conferred  upon 
Lucius  the  command  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers  set  out  for  Greece, 
and  thence  for  Asia.  Africanus  took  his  son  with  him  on 
this  expedition  ;  but  by  some  unluckly  chance  the  boy  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Antiochus.  The  king  offered 
to  restore  him  to  freedom,  and  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  if  the  father  would  interpose  his  influence  to  obtain 
favourable  terms  for  the  king.  Africanus  refused;  but  the 
king  notwithstanding  soon  after  sent  the  boy  back  to  bis 
father,  who  just  then  was  suffering  from  illness,  and  was 
absent  from  the  camp.  To  show  his  gratitude,  Africanus  sent 
a  message  to  Antiochus,  odvising  him  not  to  engage  in  a 
battle  until  he  himself  had  returned  to  the  Roman  camp. 
After  the  gtcat  battle  near  Mount  Sipylus,  Antiochus  again 
applied  to  Scipio  for  peace,  and  the  latter  now  used  his  in- 
fluence with  his  brother  Lucius  and  the  council  of  war  on 
behalf  of  the  king.  The  conditions  cf  the  peace  were  tolera- 
bly mild,  but  they  were  afturuards  made  much  more  (severe 
when  the  peace  was  ratified  at  Rome.  [Antiochus]  The 
enemies  of  Africanus  at  Rome  had  now  another  charge 
p|{ain»t  him.    Tbe  peace  with  Antiochus,  aud  the  condi- 


tions proposed  by  Africanus  and  his  brother  Lucius^  «<.» 
regarded  by  the  hostile  party  as  the  result  of  bribes  fr  .. 
Antiochus,  and  of  the  liberation  of  tbe  son  of  Afiiivi  .,«. 
A  charge  was  therefore  brought  against  the  two  broir  >  -«. 
on  their  return  to  Rome,  of  having  accepted  bribes  c(  >! 
king,  and  of  having  retained  a  part  of  the  treasures  w!.. 
they  ought  to  have  delivered  up  to  tbe  aerarium.     At  i.i 
same  time  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an  account  o(  :- 
sums  of  money  they  had  taken  frtfm  Antiochus.     Li.''.* 
was  ready  to  obey;  but  his  brother  Africanus  with  indir:  « 
tion  snatched  the  accounts  from  the  hands  of  hia  br>  :  •: 
and    tore    them    to    pieces    before    the    senate.     (L.'. 
xxxviii.  55;   Gellius,  iv.  18;   Val.  Max.,  iii.  7,   1.)      'i. 
tribune  of  the   people,  C.  Minucius  Augurinua,  howvr 
fined  Lucius;  and  when  he  was  going  to  be  thrown  .t 
prison   until    he  should    pay   the  heavy    fine.    Afru\>t  .» 
dragged  him  away;  and  the  tribune  Tib.  6racchu»,  tb«  t.  • . 
disapproving  of  the  violence  of  Africanus,  liberated  Lii>  > 
from  imprisonment.    (Gellius,  vii.  19;  Liv.,    xxx\iii.   :'. 
Africanus  himself  was  now  summoned  before  the  pecp.f    » 
the  tribune  M.  Nsovius,  and  he  only  saved   hinis>elt  '  \ 
reminding  the  people  of  his  victory  at  Zama.     AHcr  th.- 
troubles  he  withdrew  to  his  villa  near  Liternum,  and  ii  «•> 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  Tib.  Gracchus  that  he  wa«  r  .: 
compelled  to  obey  another  summons.      The  estates   of  . 
brother  Lucius  however  were  confiscated  (187  B.C.) ;  but  .. 
sum  produced  by  their  sale  did  not  make  up   the  aiu<>..  . 
of  the  fine.     His  friends  and  clients  not  only  ofltTvi  : 
make  up  the  sum,  but  their  generosity  would   evcHi  h.- 
made  him  richer  than  he  had  been  before ;  but   he  rrf::- 
to  accept  anything  beyond  what  was  absolutely    iicre^^. 
for  his  support.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  60.)  Africanus  never  i  cm..-  - 
from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  U  t> . :. 
in  Quiet  retirement  at  his  villa.  (Senec.,  EpUt,^  &6.)     II  • 
said  to  have  wished  to  be  buried  on  his  estate  ;   but  ti  - 
was,  as  Livy  says,  a  tradition  that  he  diel  at  Rome,  sc  I  v  . 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  family  near  the  Porta  Ca  • 
where  statues  of  him,  his  brother  Lucius,  and  their  fi..    . 
Q.  Ennius,   were  erected.      The  year  of  his  death   i»  \  . 
quite   certain  ;    for  according  to  Polybius  he  died    \i\  * 
same  year  with  Hannibal  and  Philopcemen  (183  b.c.k  . 
cording  to  others,  two  years  earlier  (185  b.c.).     In  jiMi.    . 
of  Scipio  Africanus  as  a  general,  we  may  adopt  thi*  j 
ment  ascribed  to  Hannibal ;  but  as  a  Roman  citiztn  i.. 
very  far  from  deserving  such  praise.     His  pride  and  h.t  . 
tiness  were   intolerable;  and  the  laws  of  the   codsm: 
were  set  at  nought  whenever  they  opposed  hisovin  ^ 
and  passions.      As  a  statesman  he  scarcely  did   ari\.. 
worth    mentioning.      By   his  wife  ^Emilia,    daughtc: 
iSmilius   PauUus,   he  had  two  daughters:    one  of  «'(• 
married  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (3orculum  (Liv.  xw 
57) :   the  other,  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  married  Tib.  S 
pronius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gra- 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.     Africanus  had  also  two  ^o 

12.  P.  Cornelius  Scifio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio  A\ 
nus  (No.  11).  He  was  augur  in  180  b.c.  (Liv..  xl  • 
Cicero  {Brut.,  19  ;  De  Senect,,  \\\  De  Off,,  i.  33)  so\i : 
he  was  a  man  of  great  mental  powers,  bilt  of  a  \veak'.\  • 
stitution.  He  was  the  adoptive  father  of  P.  0>.:.. 
Scipio  .Aemilianus  Africanus  Minor.  His  epitaph  i»  •: 
by  Orelli  {Onomafst.  Tull,,  p.  187). 

13.  Lucius  or  Cneius  Scipio,  the  second  son  of  S- 
Africanus  Major  (No.  11).   He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  •. 
prisoner  in  the  war  with  Antiorhns;  he  is  detcrib-.*     «  . 
contemptible  man.     In  174  b.c.  he  became  pra?tor  u: ' 

by  the  modest  withdrawal  of  his  competitor,  who  hi'l 
a  scribe  to  his  father,  but  he  wa.s  in  this  same  year  i^\ 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors.     (Liv.,  xli.  27  ;   VjL  .* 
iii.  5,  1.) 

14.  L.  Cornelius    Scipio  Asiaticus,  Asiagenes. 
AsiAGEXUS,  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  9).  and  b 
of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  (No.  1 1).     He  accoaipar.  il 
we  ha\e  seen,  his  brother  Africanus  on  hiscainpa  .i^ 
Spain.     In  193  b.c.  he  was  praetor  in  Sicily.     In  i  .< 

he  was  made  consul  with  Lselius,  and  obtained  Gm  >  .*    • 
his  province,  with  the  command  in  the  war  against  A 
chus,  with  whom  he  had  already  had  some  negutiji  . 
196  BC.     (Polyb.,  xviii.  33.)    '  The  senate  at  Home  .i     • 
appear  to  have  had  any  great  confidence  in  his  talentx    <- 
general  (Cic,  Phil,,  xi.  7),  as  it  was  only  owing  to  t!»^ 
of  his  great  brother  to  accompany  him  as  his  lej;alc  « •   .: 
obtained  Greece  as  his  province.     After  the  cono!u*.   • 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  he  assumed  tbe  name  orA>:« 
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Comelitu  ScifAo  JSmilianus,  eine  Hiiiorisc?M  Unter- 
ntchung,  Basel,  1839;  and  Zimmerman n,  Zft/fcArryj /tir 
die  AlUrthumswissenschaft,  1841,  No.  52.) 

16.  L.  CoKXBLius  SciPio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticua  (No.  14).  He  was  quoestor  in  167  b.c.  (Liv.»  xIt. 
44;  Val.  Max.,  v.  1,  1;  comp.  Pighius,  Annal.  ad  An. 
591.) 

17.  L.  CoRNXLius  SciPio,  Bon  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
(No.  16).  According;  to  Pighius  be  was  quostor  in  96  b.c., 
ndilis  curulia  in  92  B.C.,  and  pretor  in  89  and  88  b.c. 
In  83  B.C.  he  was  consul  with  C.  Junius  Norhanus,  and 
marched  against  Sulla,  but  he  was  suddenly  abandoned  by 
his  whole  army,  which  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  agents 
of  Sulla.  Scipio  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  son  Lucius. 
He  was  then  indeed  let  go,  but  in  82  b.c.  he  was  sent  into 
exile,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Massilia.  (Ap* 
pian,  Civilf  i.  82,  &c. ;  Liv..  EpiU  85 ;  Cic,  Pro  SexL,  3 ; 
Ad  AiL,  ix.  15.)  Cicero  (Brut,,  47)  says  of  him,  '  dicebat 
non  imperite.* 

18.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Calvus  (No.  10).  In  the  year  203  b  c,  when  yet  a 
youDg  man,  and  even  before  he  had  been  quiestor,  he  was 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  of  all  good  citizens, 
and  commissioned  to  go  with  the  Roman  matrons  to  Ostia 
to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Ideean  Mother,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Pessinus.  (Liv.,  xxix.  14.)  In  200  B.C.  he 
was  one  of  the  triumvirs  to  complete  the  number  of  colonists 
in  Venusia.  (Liv.,  xxxi.  49.)  In  196  b.c.  he  was  curule 
ffidile  (Liv.,  xxxiii.  25) ;  in  194  b.c.  he  was  praetor  (Liv., 
xxxiv.  42).  and  the  year  following  proprietor  in  Spain  (Liv., 
XXXV.  I),  where  he  fought  several  successful  battles  to  the 
west  of  the  Iberus.  In  1 92  b.c.  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  but  he  was  not  elected,  notwithstanding  his  sue- 
cess  in  Spain,  and  notwithstanding  the  support  of  his  cousin 
the  great  Africanus.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  10.)  But  the  following 
year  he  was  more  successful ;  he  became  consul  with  M. 
Acilius  Glabrio  (Liv.,  xxxv.  24),  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
and  a  triumph  over  the  Boians.  (Liv^  xxxvi.  38.)  When 
L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  was  accused,  Nasica  came  forward  as 
his  advocate.  (Liv.,  s^xviii.  58.)  In  184  B.C.  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship,  but  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  pre/erred 
to  him.  (Liv.,  xxxix.  40.)  In  183  and  182  b.c.  he  was  one 
of  the  triumvirs  to  establish  a  Latin  colony  at  Aquileia. 
(Liv.,  xxxix.  55;  xl.  34.)  In  171  b.c.  Spanish  ambassadors 
came  to  Rome  to  comnlain  of  the  extortions  of  their  Roman 
governors,  and  when  tne  senate  granted  them  the  privilege 
of  chosing  patrons  to  conduct  their  cause  at  Rome,  Scipio 
Nasica  was  one  of  the  patrons.  (Liv.,  xliii.  2 ;  compare 
Cic,  De  OraL,  iii.  33.) 

19.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corcitlum,  son  of  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  (No.  18).  Ho  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  of  Aemilius  PauUus  in  Macedonia.  (liv.,  xliv.  35, 
&c ;  Polyb.,  xxix.  6.)  In  162  b.c.  he  was  consul,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  he  and  his  colleague  were  obliged  to 
abdicate,  because  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  auguries 
for  the  election.  (Cic,  De  Nat  Deor,,  ii.  4 ;  De  Div,,  ii. 
35.)  In  159  B.c.  he  was  censor  with  C.  Popillius  Lssnas, 
and  they  made  a  decree,  that  only  the  statues  of  those  men 
should  remain  standing  in  the  Forum  who  had  held  a  ma- 
gistracy, and  thai  all  the  others  should  be  removed.  (Plin., 
//Ml.  iVa/.,  xxxiv.  14;  AureL  Vict.,  De  Fir,  Ilimtr,,  44.) 
Scipio  in  his  censorship  introduced  at  Rome  the  use  of  n 
public  clepsydra,  and  built  a  portico  on  the  Capitol.  In  his 
second  consulship,  155  B.C.,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Dalmatians,  and  took  the  town  of  Delminium.  (Liv.,  Epit.^ 
47 ;  Aurel.  Viet.,  /.  c.)  During  this  year  there  occurred  a 
proof  of  the  stern  severitv  of  his  character,  and  of  his  influ- 
cncu :  at  his  proposal  the  senate  ordered  a  theatre  to  be 
pulled  down,  the  erecting  of  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  censors,  and  which  was  very  near  its  completion.  Scipio 
thuught  a  theatre  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  Romans. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  48  )  When  Cato  insisted  upon  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  Scipio  Corculum  opposed  him  on  the  ground 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  rival  as  Carthage  was  roost 
wholcsomo  to  Rome  itself,  as  a  check  against  corruption. 
(Plot.,  Cat,  J/u;.,  27.)  In  150  B.C.  he  became  pontifex 
maxim  us.  Rospectmg  his  talents  as  an  orator  and  his  studies, 
see  Cic,  Brut,,  20,  and  De  Setiect.,  14. 

20.  P.  (Cornelius  Scirio  Nasica  Serapio,  son  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  NaMca  Corculum  (No.  19).  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  third  Punic  war  he  was  qusDstor,  and  commis- 
btoned,  tiiih  the  consuls  Ccnsorinusand  Manilius  (149  B.c.)f 


to  demand  from  the  Carthaginians  the  delivery  of  their  arms 
to  the  Romans.  (Appian,  viii.  80.)  His  suit  for  the  aediU^ 
ship  was  unsuccessfuL  (Cic,  Pro  Plane^  21 ;  Val.  Max.. 
vii.  5,  2,  in  which  passage  however  he  is  confounded  wr.h 
P.  Corn.  Scip.  Nasica  (No.  18.)  In  138  b.c.  he  was  con&u: 
with  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gallaicus.  These  two  consuls  wert 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  becan&c 
they  were  too  severe  in  raising  soldiers  for  tneir  armie*. 
(Liv.,  Ep^  55 ;  Cic,  De  Legg.,  iii.  9.)  The  chief  eneiD>  *J 
Scipio  among  the  tribunes  was  Curtatius,  and  it  is  he  «  h< 
is  said  to  have  given  him  the  nickname  Serapio.  Sc}{  * 
was  a  man  of  vehement  and  irascible  temper  (Cic,  Brui  . 
28),  and  of  inflexible  aristocratic  principles.  His  batrevl  •»: 
the  measures  of  Tib.  Gracchus  was  so  great,  that  during  the 
election  of  the  tribunes  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  n. 
his  party  in  their  attack  upon  Gracchus  in  the  Capitol. 
This  enrage<l  the  people  so  much  against  him,  that  ikc 
senate  thought  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  an  embassy  t^ 
Asia,  although  as  pontifex  maximus  he  was  not  allowed  i-j 
quit  Italy.  He  died  at  Pergamus  soon  after  bis  arriral  tr. 
Asia.    (Plut.,  Tib,  Graech.,  21 :  Cic,  Pro  hlacc,  31.) 

21.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica*  son  of  P.  Gomel 
Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  (No.  20).  He  was  consul  in  11 1  h.c 
with  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Bestia,  who  went  out  agaiubt 
Jugurtha,  while  Scipio  remained  in  Italy.  (Sallust ,  Jug . 
27.)  He  is  described  as  a  man  who  was  inaccessible  to  bribes 
and  throughout  his  life  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  (Diodor.,  Fragm,^  xxxiv.,  p.  214,  ed.  Tauchniiz  ) 
He  died  during  his  consulship.  (Cic,  BnU,^  34.)  Cicer  3 
says  that  in  wit  and  humour  he  excelled  everybody. 

22.  P.  (JoRNELins  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  P.  Cornel. 
Scipio  Nasica  (No.  21).  He  was  prostor  in  94  b.c.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Pro  Boee,  Am,,  27)  as  one  of  the 
advocati  of  Roscius  of  Ameria.  His  wife  was  Licinta,  the 
daughter  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.  (Cic,  Brui.,  58.)  He 
was  the  father  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  whom  Cras«u^ 
the  orator  made  his  adoptive  son,  and  of  Q.  Metellus  PtL« 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  ws« 
father-in-law  of  Pompey.  Metellus  Scipio  was  defeated 
by  Cssar,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

23.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallvs,  the  son  of  s 
brother  of  the  two  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain  (No.  9  and  lo>. 
He  was  consul  in  1 76  b.c,  but  during  his  consulship  be 
was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  died  at  the  baths  ot 
CumsD.    (Liv.,  xli.  20.) 

24.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  sonof  Cn.  Corn. 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  23).  In  149  b.c.  he  was  with  8cip:o 
Nasica  (No.  20)  among  the  commissioners  to  Cartba::e. 
(Appian,  viii.  80.)  In  139  B.c.  he  was  pistor,  and  promul- 
gated an  edict  according  to  which  all  Chaldssans  (astrolu> 
gers)  were  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  within  ten  days.  (Val. 
Max.,  i.  3,  2,  who  calls  him  Caius  C!orn.  Hispallus.) 

25.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Com. 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  24).  He  is  mentioned  only  by  Val  err :» 
Maximus  (vi.  3,  3),  who  says  that  he  was  compelled  to  «!tu 
up  his  province  of  Spain,  to  which  he  had  been  seni  ..« 
quiBstor.  on  account  of  his  inability,  and  that  afterwards  I  e 
was  condemned  for  dishonest  conduct. 

26.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Co*  7. 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  24).  Pighius  {Annal,  ad  An.  C-i*.) 
thinks  that  he  is  the  same  of  whom  Appian  {CiviL.  i.  4ii 
says  that  in  the  Marsian  war  he  and  L.  Acilius  were  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  ^sernia  in  the  attire  of  slaves. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios  comp^ry 
Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tullianum,  p.  183,  &c.;  Paully,  /?a.>  - 
Encycloperdie  der  AUerthumetciesenechqft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.  r, 
&c. 

llie  family  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  first  discorerv^  m 
1616,  but  it  was  soon  forgotten,  as  few  of  its  ruins  had  U  i*. 
laid  open,  and  doubts  were  raised  as  to  its  genuineness.  In 
1780  the  tomb  was  again  discovered  close  by  the  modtrn 
gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  Visconti  and  the  pope  took  gr^at  r  • 
terest  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  w  h- '.  • 
catacomb,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  cleared  and  U  i 
open.  The  inscriptions  and  other  curiosities,  among  wlnrlt 
we  may  mention  the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Scipto  Bar- 
batus,  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  Pio-Clemeniinum 
at  Rome.  The  monuments  with  their  inscriptions  arc 
described  in  Monumenti  degli  Scipionif  publicaH  dai  C^lT  z- 
Here  Francesco  Piranesi,  Roma,  1 785,  fol. ;  and  in  Lanx. 
Saggio,  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  &c.  For  the  inscriptions  see  Orel.„ 
Inscript.  Lat,^  n.  550-559. 

SCIRE  FA'CIAS,  a  writ  sued  out  for  the  piurpoee  either 
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specimens  still  extant,  seidom  exceed  four  lines,  varied  ac- 
cording to  time  and  circumstances ;  but  it  was  a  rule  that 
only  beautiful  scolia  should  be  sung,  that  is,  such  as  con- 
tained some  useful  maxim  or  some  ethical  idea.  (Arte- 
mon,  /.  c.)  The  metres  in  which  scolia  were  written  are  of 
a  lively  and  animated  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  resemble 
those  used  by  the  lyric  poets  of  the  ifiolian  school.  Ter- 
pander  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  scolia,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Alcceus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Praxilla, 
Stmonides,  Pindar,  and  many  others.  A  collection  of 
Greek  scolia  still  extant  has  been  made  by  C.  D.  Ilgen,  in 
his  SroXiti,  i.e.  *  Carmina  convivialia  Grsecorum,  metris 
suis  restituta  et  animadversion ibus  illustrata/  Jena,  1798. 
The  number  of  scolia  in  this  collection  is  fifty,  but  they  are 
not  all  real  scolia. 

(Compare  Miiller,  Hist  of  Greek  Lit,  i.,  p.  188,  &c.; 
Bode.  Geichichte  der  Heilentschen  Dichlkunst,  vol.  ii.,  part 
2,  p.  456,  &c.) 

SCO'LlADiE,  a  family  of  Fossorial  Hymenopterous 
Insects,  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  combined : 
antennoD  thick  in  the  females,  shorter  than  the  head  and 
thorax;  femora  bent  near  the  apex,  and  compressed;  legs 
short  and  stout,  and  densely  clothed  with  spiny  hairs.  The 
thorax  is  often  short,  and  produced  on  each  side. 

The  family  Bcoliadce  is  thus  subdivided  by  Latreille: — 

I.  Palpi  always  very  short.  Ligula  with  three  linear  divi- 
sions. Abdomen  of  the  male  terminated  by  three  spines. 
Sti(;ma  replaced  by  a  small  cell.     Scolia, 

n.  Maxillary  palpi  generally  elongated.  Ligula  broad 
and  expanded  at  the  apex ;  a  recurved  spine  at  the  apex  of 
the  abaomen  in  the  males.     Stigma  distinct. 

A.  Second  joint  of  the  antennoe  exposed  ;  two  complete 
cubital  cells,  or  sometimes  three,  in  which  case  tho  central 
cell  is  small  and  petiolaled. 

a.  Without  incomplete  cubital  cell  closed  by  the  posterior 
border  of  the  wing.  Radial  cell  either  wanting  or  open  in 
tho  females.     Tiphia,  Fab.,  and  Meria,  Illiger. 

b.  With  an  incomplete  cubital  cell  closed  by  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  wing.     Tengyra,  Latr. 

B.  Second  joint  of  the  antenn®  enclosed  in  the  basal 
joint.  Cubital  cells  four  in  number,  of  which  the  last  is 
completed  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing  in  the  males; 
none  of  them  petiolated.     Myzine,  Latr. 

SCOLOPA'CID.%.  The  place  assigned  to  this  family 
by  modern  systematists  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gral- 

LATORES. 

Tho  genus  Scolopaxo(  LinncDus  consisted  of  the  following 
species : — Guarauna,  Madagascariensis,  Arquata,  PfieeopuSt 
fusca,  Rusticola,  Galiina^o,  Gallinula,  Fedoa,  Glottis,  Ca- 
liiiris,  Totanus,  Limosa^  Capennis,  Layiponica,  jEgoccphala, 
alboy  and  Candida.    {Syst.  Nat^  ed.  xii.) 

According  to  Cuvier,  this  genus  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing subgenera : — Scolnpax,  Ibis»  Numeniu9,  RhtfncfuBa,  Li- 
mosa,  Calidrii  (Cuv.  Tringa,  Temm.),  Arenarta*  (Bechst., 
Calidn»,  Vig.),  Pelidna,  Falcinellus,  Machetes,  Eurynorhyn- 
chut,  Phalaropus,  StrepsiUis,  Totanus,  Lobipes,  and  Hi- 
iiANTOPUs.     {Begne  Animal,  ed.  1829.) 

Mr.  Vigors  traces  out  the  distinction  between  the  family 
Scolopacidie  and  the  Arde'idie  in  the  weakness  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  hinder  toe,  and  the  slenderness  and  flexibility 
of  the  bill.  The  latter  character  is,  he  observes,  more  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  typical  species  which  make  use 
of  the  flexible  bill  in  penetrating  the  mud  and  soft  spungy 
marshes  whence  they  extract  the  worms,  insects,  smaller 
mollusks,  and  animalcules  that  chiefly  constitute  their  food. 
The  family  is,  in  his  opinion,  united  to  the  Arde'icUv  by 
means  of  Numenius,  Briss.,  which  approaches  Ibis  most 
closely  in  its  bill.  By  means  also  of  the  immediate  con- 
nection of  Ibis  with  the  genera  Eurypyga  and  Aramus,  the 
Scolopacid^  preserve  their  affinity  to  those  groups,  with 
which,  indeed,  their  appearance  has  generally  associated 
them.  This,  he  remarks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  generic 
or  specific  name  originally  conferred  upon  each  of  these 
groups,  the  former  genus  being  formea  of  the  Scdopax 
lielias  of  Pallas,  or  the  Caurale  Snipe  of  Latham's  '  Sy- 
nopsis,* and  the  latter  of  the  Ardea  Scolopacea  of  Lin- 
nicus.  '  We  cannot,'  says  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation,  '  have 
ft  more  accurate  guide  through  the  affinities  of  this  exten- 
sive family  than  M.  Temminck,  whose  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  habits  and  characters  of  the  birds  of  the  present 
order  liave  been  so  extensive,  and  whose  abilities  have  been 
to  fully  exerted,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  further  obser- 
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vation  on  the  subject,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  Surop^m 
species.  Following  his  views,  with  some  slight  modificatxin. 
we  may  remark,  that  from  Numenitu  wo  pass  on  to  T"- 
/ani/^,  Briss.,  the  bill  of  which,  comparatively  robust  at  the 
point,  holds  a  middle  situation  between  the  strong  bill  of 
that  genus  and  the  entirely  flexible  bill  of  Linuna,  Biio. 
The  genus  Recurvirostra  of  Linnaeus  appears  to  come  natu 
rally  among  these  groups,  and  to  be  intermediate  between 
Totanus  and  Limosa;  with  the  former  of  these  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  structure  of  the  foot,  the  Totanut  semipul- 
matus  of  M.  Temminck  almost  immediately  meeting  it; 
while  with  some  species  of  the  latter  it  is  equally  associated 
by  the  turned-up  bill.  The  latter  genus,  Limoia,  unit^ 
itself  to  the  true  Scolopax,  Auct.,  by  the  flexible  nature  <^f 
its  bill,  a  character  which  nrevails  through  the  remaining 
groups  of  the  family.  Scolopax  leads  to  Tringa,  Lmn., 
through  the  medium  of  Ehynchiea,  Cuv^  which  approacho 
the  whole  of  the  latter  genus  by  its  shorter  bill,  and  agreei 
in  particular  with  some  species  of  it  which  have  that  mem- 
ber feebly  curved,  by  the  slight  curvature  observable  at  the 
extremity  of  its  own.  Among  the  groups  which  originally 
composed  the  Tringa  of  LinnsDus.  the  Phalaropus  of  M. 
Brisson  may  be  distinguished,  which,  by  its  lobated  feet  an«l 
habits  of  swimming,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  present 
groups,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  succeeding  family  of  Kal- 
lid<g.  The  present  family  is  united  at  its  extremes,  and  the 
circular  succession  of  affinities  between  its  various  groups 
is  preserved,  by  means  of  some  species  of  TVtr^o,  whte^. 
curved  bills  lead  back  to  Numenius,  from  which  we  started. 
The  Tringa  platyrhyncha  of  M.  Temminck,  the  same  as 
the  Numenius  pygmeeus  of  the  Index  Omit/iologirut, 
completes  the  circle.'  {On  the  Natural  4ff^nities  thai  Cf/n- 
neat  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,  in  Linn,  TYans.^  voL 
xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Scolopacidce  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing genera  and  subgenera : — Eurypygia,  III. ;  Scoiof^ix, 
Linn,  (with  the  subgenera  Rhynchcea,  Scolopax,  Linui^i, 
PhcUaropuSt  and  Tringa) ;  Himantopus  (with  the  subgenera 
Recurvirostra,  Himantopus,  Totanus,  Machetes^  and  Faln- 
nellus) ;  Strepsilas,  111. ;  and  Numenius,  Briss.  idas^fjt" 
cation  of  Birds,  \o\.  ii.) 

The  Prince  of  (Canine  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
the  family  Scolopacidce: — Numenius,  Lath. ;  Eurynorhyn- 
ckus,  Nils. ;  Tringa  (Bonap.,  Calidris,  Cuv.) ;  Pelidna,  Cuv. ; 
Calidris,  111.;  Falcinellus,  Cuv,;  Machetes,  C\xy. ;  Aeiitn, 
Bui6,  not  111. ;  Actiturus,  Bonap. ;  Totanus,  Bechst ;  Cal  t- 
/ropAor/'f,  Bonap. ;  G/o//t>,  Nils. ;  TV^'^Ata,  Bonap. ;  L%- 
mosa,  Briss. 

Under  the  second  subfamily,  Scohpaeinte,  the  Prince  com 
prises  the  following  genera : — Macroramphus,  Leach ;  Cial- 
lina^o,  Steph. ;  Rusticola,  Vieill. ;  Scolopax,  Bonap.   {Birds 
of  Europe  and  North  America.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the  Scolopacida  into  the  follow- 
ing subfamilies  and  genera : — 

I.  Numenince. — Numenius,  Ray ;  Limosa,  Briss. ;  Te- 
rekiot  Bonap. ;  Erolia,  Vieill.;  Ibidorhynrha,  Vig. 

ri.  Totanince. — Totanus,  Ray ;  Glottis,  Nils. ;  Guinett :, 
Briss. ;  Actiturus,  Bonap. ;  Catoptrophorus,  Bonap. 

in.  Recurvirostrince,  —  Recurvirostra,  Linn.;  Clady- 
rhynchus.  Gray ;  Himantopus,  Briss.  ^ 

IV.  Tringina. — Hemipalama,  Bonap. ;  Heteropoda,  Bo- 
nap. ;    Tringa,  Linn. ;    Machetes,  Cuv. ;    Pelidna^  Cuv. ; 

?  (Uocorli,  Cuv.) ;  Eurynorhynchus,  Nils. ;  Ereu- 
netes.  111. ;  Calidris,  111. 

V.  Scnlopacime, — Macroramp/ius,  Leach;  RhynrAirj^ 
Cuv. ;  Scolopax,  Linn. ;  Rusticola,  Vieill. ;  Scolopax,  Linn  ; 
Rusticola,  Vieill. ;  Homoptilura,  Gray ;  Tehnaiias^  Boit  , 
Gallinago,  Ray. 

VI.  Strepsilinte, — Strepsilas,  111. 

VII.  PhalaropodifUB. — Steganopus,  Vieill.;  Pkalaroptu, 
Briss. ;  Lobipes,  Cuv. 

Of  these  genera,  Eurynorhynchus  had  been  previously 
used  in  ornithology,  and  Heteropoda  had  been  preoccupied 
for  a  division  of  mollusks.    [Gastbbopoda,  vol.  xi..  p.  92. ^ 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  tho 
forms  of  this  extensive  group,  and  shall  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate such  of  the  othen  as  require  especial  notice  under 
their  proper  titles. 

Scolopax. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  straight,  compressed,  »oit« 
the  point  enlarged;  the  two  mandibles  furrowed  for  ba.f 
their  length ;  point  of  the  upper  mandible  longer  than  i  1ms 
lower,  the  enlarged  end  forming  a  blunt  book;  uriie  ele- 
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Tsled  at  tkfl  base,  projeclisg.  NoslriU  lateral,  bual,  tlit 
longitudinally  near  tljuburders  of  Ibo  mandible,  and  covered 
by  u  uieiDbrane.  Feet  moderale.  blender,  naked  space  above 
tlie  knee  verj-  small ;  tbree  toes  before  enlirelv  divided,  ihe 
('\iernal  and  middle  loe  united ;  a  htiid  loe.  Wiii[!H  mode- 
riilu,  IsC  quill  rather  sherier  than,  or  of  the  same  lungih  at, 
ilie  '>nd,  wbirti  i«  lite  longest.    <Temm.) 

M,  TmniDinck  dividci  the  j^nus  into  Ibree  sections. 
Section  1. 
Tibia  feathered  to  llie  knee. 

Fl^araple.  Scolapax  Rmlieola. 

Description. — Male. — Upper  parts  varied  with  ruddy, 
yclluwisli,  and  ash,  and  marked  by  great  black  spots ;  lower 
p^irtj  yellow  is  h-reil,  viilh  brown  zigzag;  qmllg  striped 
null  red  and  black  on  Ihe ir  external  barbs;  lad-fcalhers 
leniiinated  above  with  grey  and  below  wi lb  white.  Feel 
liMd.     Length  about  13  inches. 

Female. — Rather  stouter  and  larger,  but  her  colonrs  are 
les^  vivid,  and  the  wing-coverts  have  many  while  spots. 

Accidental  Varieties. — Velio wisli- while  or  yellowish- red, 
with  the  spots  of  the  plumage  of  a  pale  tiut:  the  plumat^ 
ufk'ti  irregularly  sprinkled  with  white  spots:  Mtmeliines  the 
vviii^-i  anil  tail  ore  pure  while;  more  rarely  the  whole  of  the 
pliima^jG  is  perfect  white. 

M.  Temminck,  who  enumerates  these  varieties,  adds  as 
a  vnrjctv,  according  to  climate  or  the  places  inhabited  by 
ilio  bird,  Sco/opar  fliM/rmiii  pania,  which  is  smaller  than 
oiiliiiury  individuals,  and  has  all  Ihe  colours  of  the  plumage 
ur  u  di:eper  lint,  a  |;realeT  number  of  black  spols  and  dols 
on  ihc  upper  parts,  Ihe  lower  parts  clouded  with  ash,  and 
till!  ffiJi  l^iad-coloured. 

Ill  ilic  fourth  part  of  bis  ifanue^  however,  lately  published 
flh  101.  he  stales  that  these  litiU  fVoodcocks  are,  according 
tii  hi!i  otiservations,  the  young  of  late  hatches,  or  of  pair-i 
Mlio^c  iie^it  has  been  robbed  of  their  first  deposit;  these, 
liL'  na-ji,  do  not  commence  their  migration  till  many  wcuks 
afur  ihe  masses  of  woodcocks,  which  quit  ihe  norlliern 
cuuiiti'tcs  early  in  Oclober.  when  Ibe  lale  hatches  are  not 
vi'i  '^iroiig  enoui^h  to  undertake  Ihe  passage. 

M.  Temminck  addd,  that  the  most  sure  way  of  dislin- 
{Mii-hing  the  sexea  had  been  recently  comrnunicaled  to  him 
by  M.  Versler  de  WulTertaont.  The  males  have  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  barbs  of  the  first  quill  covered  niili 
Uruvvn  spots  upon  a  yellowisb-white  ground;  the  females 
have  a  spotless  white  edging  throughout  the  length  of  those 

Tina  is  the  Blcaiis  of  the  French ;  Beeraccia  of  the  Ila- 
liiins;  WaWscAnep/«  of  the  Germans;  Hnil  Sneppe  o(  the 
liiEiL-s;  MorAui^  of  the  Swedes;  Blom-Rolt/ie,  Buile,  ani 
hni^^fiuisl  of  the  Norwegians;  Cyffylog  of  the  antienC 
Hiiiish;  and  ^ootfcocit  of  ihe  modern  British. 

ll  is  raott  probably  the  atoKiwa^  {Scolopax}  of  Arislotle. 
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Pcolopiii  RuilimU. 
Gensraphieal  Dhlribulion.— Very  wide.  Tlie  species  it 
found  in  Western  Lapland  beyond  Ihe  Arctic  Circle,  in  Fin- 
Uiiil.  Hussia,  Siberia,  rarely  in  Germany,  and  more  rarely 
in  France,  A  few  have  been  known  to  breed  in  Switzer- 
land. It  if  noted  by  the  Prince  of  Canino  as  '  , 
in  Italy,  and  has  been  found  all  the  year  through 
deira.  Batbary  pouBcsses  it,  and  at  Athens  it  is  by  no 
uucummoD.    They  have  been  leeD  abundantly  in  Smyrna, 


and  have  been  (bund  in  Atepno  and  Egypt.  It  Iins  been 
noticeil  in  Cashmere  and  nt  Japan;  in  which  lost  luculily 
it  is  subject  to  iho  same  varieties  as  with  ui. 

F'lod.  Hal/Us.  ^c.-Worms,  small  snaili  or  sluas,  and 
(accoidingtoTeraminckl  ^mall  beetles  form  the  foodof  tho 
Woodcock;  but  earthworms  appear  to  he  its  favourite 
nourishment.  For  tbeae  it  bores  with  its  long  and  sensiiiie 
bill  with  unerring  certainty.  The  Woodcock  breeds  occa- 
sionally, not  to  say  frequently,  in  Ibis  country,  in  Scotland 
especially.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  dry  warm 
spot  among  herbage,  and  is  loosely  fabricated  of  dead  leaves, 
of  the  common  fern  principally,  and  unlined.  The  ei^iis, 
three  or  four  in  number,  are  pale  yellowish -while,  blolciied, 
ond  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  ash-grey,  and  two  ^hodes 
of  reddish-yellow  brown,  according  to  Yarrell;  of  a  dirty- 
yellow  sprinkled  with  small  spols  of  pale  brown,  according 
to  Temminck.  When  surprised,  the  old  birdd  haio  been 
known  U>  carry  off  their  young  in  tbcir  bills  and  claws, 

We  need  hardly  add  that  the  bird,  served  with  ils  trail  in, 
is  a  delicious  dish. 

ir  Section. 

Lower  part  of  the  tibia  denuded  of  fcatliera. 

SSIPE. 

IIL  Section. 

External  ond  middle  toe  united  by  a  very  small  roembrone. 

Macroramphus,  Leach. 

Exam|>le,  Manoriimp/ua  griieui.  Scolofiaxsrkea,  Ami.; 
Brown  Snipe  of  Pennant. 

Slrepsilas,  111. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderale,  hord  at  the  point, 
elrong.  straight,  of  an  elongated  conical  shape,  slightly 
curved  upwaiils;  are (e  flattened  ;  point  straight,  truncateil. 
Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  long,  half  closed  by  a  uienibiuiic; 
pierced  through  and  through.  Feet  moderate  ;  not  nineh 
nakedness  above  the  knee  ;  three  loes  before  and  one  be- 
hind; the  three  anterior  loes  united  at  the  base  by  a  very 
~'~art  membrane;  the  posterior  loe  articulaied  upon  the  tar 

;s.   W-iHc-j  acuminate ;  the  first  quilUhe  longest.  (Temm. 

Example,  Strepsitaa  eollarit. 

Description. —  Very  old  Malt. — Front,  space  between  the 
bill  and  the  eye,  a  large  collar  on  the  nape,  a  part  of  the 
back,  a  longitudinal  band  and  another  transvevsal  one  upor. 
the  wing,  upper  coverts  of  the  tail,  middle  of  the  breast,  as 
well  OS  the  other  lower  parts,  all  of  pure  while;  deep-black 
takes  the  shape  of  a  narrow  frontal  band,  which,  passing 
before  the  eyes,  is  dilated  below,  whore  on  one  side  it  is 
directed  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  tho  other  dilating  itselt 
anew  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  it  surrounds  the  Ibroat,  and 
forms  a  wide  plastron  in  front  of  ibo  neck  and  on  ihe  sides 
of  the  breast;  top  of  the  head  reddish- while,  striped  longi- 
tudinally with  black ;  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wing  bright  chesnut  red,  sprinkled  irregularly 
with  large  black  spots ;  a  large  brown  band  on  the  rump; 
lateral  quill  of  the  tail  pure  while ;  bill  and  iris  black ;  feel 
orange-yellow.     Length  S  inches  and  2  or  3  lines. 

Femora,— Differs  only  In  having  the  shades  less  pure  and 
the  black  less  deep. 

In  this  state  of  plumage  the  bird  it  Tringa  Intcrpres'at 
Gmelin ;  Morinella  coUaris,  Meyer ;  Turniloiie  or  Sea  Dtil- 
lerel  of  Edwards. 

Young  qf  the  Year. —  No  trace  of  black  nor  of  red  ches- 
nut. Head  and  nape  of  aahy-brown  striped  with  duep- 
brown ;  white  spols  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck ; 
throat  and  front  of  the  neck  whitish  ;  feathers  of  the  sides 
of  the  breast  deep  brown,  terminated  with  whitish;  the 
other  lower  parts  and  the  back  pure  white;  upper  part  of 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  deep  brown ; 
all  the  feathers  surrounded  by  a  wide  yejluwish  border; 
transverse  band  of  ihe  rump  deep  brown  bordered  w*ith 
ruddy;  feet  yellowish- red.  The  block  and  white  more 
regularly  defined,  in  proportion  as  iho  bird  advances  in  age. 

In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  Trinea  Morinella,  Linn.; 
Tringa  hiterpres  Morinella,  Grael.;  Arenaria  ciiurea, 
Briss.;  7'Ae  rurnjione  of  Pennant. 

Young  at  the  age  if  a  Year. — The  large  plastron,  or  col- 
lar on  Ihe  front  of  the  neck  and  on  the  sides  of  ihe  breast, 
is  marked  out  wilb  black  feathers,  terminated  by  a  narrow 
whilish  border;  summit  of  the  head  and  nape  brown, 
spoiled  with  black i>h- bro wn  ;  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings  black,  all  Ihe  feulheri  surrounded  by  a  ruddy 
border;  a  great  black  spot  on  tho  lateral  lail-l'calher ;  the 
test  as  in  ibc  adults.    iTemmO 
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TbU  i«  tbe  VoUapitlrg  of  Sbv i :  SltinteSher  of  Brehm ; ' 
mnd  Hultan  y  mor  at  the  anlient  Britiih. 

Geogri^/aeal  Dutribulian. — Very  wide.  Nova  ZembU. 
Greenland,  Winter  liiland,  Felix  Hubour,  the  rout  between 
Victoria  Harbour  and  Fury  Point — about  the  middle  and 
end  of  June.  Sliores  of  Hudaon'a  Bay  and  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  up  to  the  eeventy-flfth  parallel,  where  it  breedi  in  June. 

auitlinK  in  September,  balling  in  October  on  the  shores  of 
le  Delasarc,  and  proneedinif  farther  south  on  the  netting 
in  of  cold  weather.  Tbe  United  States.  The  straits  of 
Magellan.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Japan,  Sundsi,  the  Mo- 
lucca liilandi,  and  New  Guinea.  New  Holland.  In 
Europe,  from  Russia  southward  to  Italy.  Norway.  Ma- 
deira. In  this  country  it  is  found  on  tbe  coasts  from  August 
to  May,  when  it  returns  northward  to  breed.  Stationary 
in  Zetland,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  concludes  that 
it  bresdi  there. 
Food,  Habiu.  rf-e.— The  Tumitone,  ai  its  name  implies, 

Encures  its  food — small  crustaceans,  molluscous  animals. 
c— by  turning  over  the  stones  on  the  shore  which  shelter 
ils  prey  nilh  ils  strong  bill.  Mr.  Hewitson  found  iis  neat 
oil  the  coast  of  Norway  placed  against  a  ledge  of  rock,  and 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  the  dropping  leaves  of  the 
juniper  bush,  under  a  creeping  branch  of  which  the  eggs, 
four  in  number,  of  an  otive-green  colour,  spotted,  and 
tlieaked  with  ash-blue  and  two  shades  of  red  dish-brown, 
were  concealed  and  ibeltered. 


Tel  an  us. 
Otnerie  Character: — Bill  tnoderate,  filraighl,  sometimes 
■lightly  recurved,  flrra,  rounded,  the  upper  mandible 
grooved  and  with  its  tip  curving  over  the  lon'er  mandible. 
Nostrils  lateral,  basal,  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the 
furrow  of  the  mandible.  Legs  lonz,  slender,  naked  above 
the  knee.  Toes  three  before,  unileJ  at  the  base  by  a  small 
membrane,  and  one  behind,  which  is  short.  Wings  mo- 
Such  is  the  cbanicter  of  those  Scolopaeidee  which  are 
termed  by  the  English  Redshanks,  Greenihanki,  &c.,  and 
by  the  French  Chevalitrt. 

Example.  Tulanut  tlagnatilii. 

DescrtpfioTi. — Maie  and  Female  in  per/eel  Winter  Plum- 
age.—B\]\  very  weak,  long,  and  awl-shaped ;  on  the  external 
haths  of  the  caudal  feathers  are  two  zigzagged  bands,  dis- 
posed longitudinally ;  feet  very  long,  greenish.  Eyebrows, 
face,  tiiroat,  middle  of  the  back,  front  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  as  well  as  the  other  lower  part*,  of  pure  while ;  nape 
alripcd  lungitudinallv  with  brown  and  while ;  lop  of  the 
head,  upper  part  of  the  bark,  srapulars,  and  great  coverts  of 
the  wings  clear  ash  bordered  with  whitish ;  smaller  covert* 
and  bund  of  tbe  wing  blackieb  ash ;  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  whitish  with  small  brawn  spots;  fail  while  striped 
diagonally  with  brown  band^  except  on  the  two  external 
feathers,  which  have  a  longitudinal  zigieg  band ;  bill  ashy- 
black;  feet  olive-green;  ins  brown.  Length  about  nine 
ini-Jies. 

Young  bffort  the  Rrit  3rot(//.^Different  from  the  adults 
tnd  jroiiDE  in  winter,  iit  having  IIm  feathcn  of  tbe  upper 


part  of  the  back,  scapulara,  and  oorerti  of  tbe  witifi  b1*ck  i»li- 
brown,  all  surrounded  by  a  large  yellowish  border;  iln- 
largest  feathers  which  extend  upon  the  quills  have  small 
diagonal  rays  of  very  deep  brown;  on  the  face  and  sides  i-'. 
the  bead  are  some  very  small  brown  poinla;  extremily  <<f 
the  quills  whitish;  feet  greenish-ash. 

In  this  slate  the  bird  is  Scolopav  Totanu*.  Linn.  : 
Le  petit  Chevalier  aux  fiedt  vet-Is  of  Cuvier;  La  Ban:' 
griie  of  Buffon. 

Summer  or  Nuptial  F(umage.—VI\\\\e  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill  lo  the  eye;  throat,  front  of  the  br^asi,  bcll>. 
and  abdomen  pure  white ;  space  between  tho  eye  and  ilic 
bill,  temples,  sides  End  front  of  the  neck,  sidesof  ihebreas' 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  equally  pure  white,  but  on  eadi 
feather  a  small  longitudinal  black  tipot;  lop  of  the  liea'l 
and  nape  striped  longitudinally  with  black  on  a  greyi-h 
white  ground ;  lop  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  great  cuverii 
of  ash  tinged  with  reddish,  each  feather  varied  with  tiai.>. 
verse  black  bands,  the  largest  of  which  is  towards  ihc  end  : 
the  black  bends  are  diagonal  on  the  longest  scapulars :  ih^ 
twoquillsof  the  middle  of  the  tail  are  ash,  striped  diagonall',  : 
tbe  others  striped  on  the  external  barbs  in  longitudi:;  1 
zigzags ;  feet  greenish ;  bill  black. 

In  this  plumage  it  is  Tutanut  stagnatilis  of  Leisler,  aivi 
AlboMlretla  eenerina  of  the  Slor.  degl.  Uce. 

Geograpkieal  Dittribution — North  of  Europe,  on  IJic 
borders  of  rivers,  migrates  along  (be  easiern  provinces  o' 
Europe  to  the  Mcdilenancan.but  never  along  the  maritiiH':' 
coasiE  of  the  ocean.  iTemm.)  M.  Tomrainck  adds,  in  h  - 
fourth  part,  that  the  winter  plumage  of  the  individuaU  ,  f 
the  isles  of  Sunda,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea  is  rather  pnl.r 
than  in  those  hilled  in  Europe;  in  the  young  there  i-^  r. - 
difference;  in  Iheir  nuptial  plumage  Ihey  are  never  rcceiw  1 
from  those  islands.  M.Temminck  states  also  that  tbe  spec;.  - 
inhabits  the  eastern  p.->rls  of  Europe,  It  had  never  been  st  i.i 
to  him  fcoxa  Japan. 


ToUnui  •tufutUu. 
Machetes. 

Generic  CAoroc/er.—B ill  straight,  rather  slender,  wiib  i 
smooth  and  dilated  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear,  si;  i:- 
ated  in  the  commencement  of  tho  groove.  Wings  lunE  :i:.  \ 
sharp -poin led ;  first  and  second  quills  equal,  and  loiigc-i. 
Legs  long,  slender,  and  naked  high  above  tbe  tarsal  j<'  ;i'. 
Thrceanierior  toes,  one  posterior,  which  is  short ;  ouiur  t  j 
connected  to  tbe  middle  too  by  a  membrane  as  fur  as  i. ' 
first  joint. 

Example,  Machete*  pugnax. 

Description.— TaxX  rounded,  the  Iwo  middle  feather* 
striped ;  the  three  lateral  feathers  always  uniform  in  coi.mr. 
The  hues  of  the  plumage  so  variable,  that  it  is  almuii  im- 
possible to  find  two  individual*  which  perfectly  reaeinbi« 
each  other. 

Plumage  itf  Autumn  and  IVinter.— Male.— Tune  oovered 
with  Feathers;  occiput  and  neck  clothed  with  short  plumage  ; 
throat,  front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  the  other  lower  pan- 
pure  while;  breast  reddish,  with  brown  spots;  ploniagei'l 
the  upper  paiU  moit  ftsquently  brown,  sprinkled  witb  blkck 


■pots,  aud  bordered  with  reddiih ;  the  lon^t  wing-ooTerU 
and  the  middle  tBll-featliert  striped  wilh  brown,  black,  and 
rod  ;  bill  browniab ;  Teet  yellowish.  linged  with  greenish 
braivn  or    reddub ;   ins  brown.      Length    iiearl)'  twelve 

Female. — A  third  smaller,  ber  plumage  more  athj,  and 
the  front  of  the  neck  mrely  of  a  pure  white;  bill  black; 
feet  of  a  dce(>er  hue. 

The  male  in  this  stale  is  the  Tringa  vanegala  of  Brun- 


Mah  Rurin  innlci  Plimut*. 

Sammtr  or  Nuptial  Fiumagt.—Mcde.—Ywe  naked,  co- 
vered wilh  tubercles  or  fleshy  wans.  The  occiput  is 
adurut'd  with  lotig  featliers;  a  large  ruff,  composed  of  beau- 
tiful fiiathifrs,  adorns  ibe  Ihroat;  these  feathers  and  those 
of  the  occiput  contrast' ordinarily  wilh  (be  colours  spread 
over  the  plumage  of  the  body,  which  is  most  ftequeutly 
viriotiatcdwithred,  asli-colour,  black,  brown,  white,  and  yal- 
luu'ish:  the  feathers  of  the  ruff  and  occiput  vary  inQnitely ; 
Villi  yellowish  orange;  warts  yellow  or  reddish.  Feathers 
uf  rlie  ruff  more  or  leu  lung  according  to  the  age  of  the 


lu  this  state  the  male  is  the  TYinga pugnax  of  Li 


Mils  Ruir  in  U>  SiiBiBH  inn. 

The  young  qflht  Year  much  resemble  the  females  in  win- 
ter plumage,  but  ihe  tints  of  the  front  of  the  neck  end  breast 
aru  di'ad  ceddish-ash.  Tiia  feathers  of  the  head,  back,  scapu- 
lars, and  great  coverts  of  the  wingt  are  blackish  brown, 
mib  n'ide  red  and  yellowish  borders  ;  the  lesser  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  bordered  with  ri-ddiiih  while ;  throat,  belly, 
and  abdomen  pure  white;  bill  black;  fpet  greenish. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Thnga  liltorea  of  Linnaeus ;  Le 
Cheoaliifrvarii  of  Buffon;  Shore  Sandpiper  and  Greenwich 
Sandpiper  of  Latham. 

The  adult  femala  and  the  young  after  the  autumnal 
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moult  are  the  TVin^ a  equettrit,  Equtttrian  Sandpiper  at 
Latham ;  Lt  C/iecaJier  commun  of  Buffon ;  and  Le  Cheva- 
lier ordittaire  of  G6rard.    (Terom.) 

This  species  is  Le  Combatlant  and  Hmn  de  Mer  of  the 
French ;  SaUarola  and  Uixello  muto  of  the  IialiatiB ;  Bruu- 
thane  of  the  Datias;  Snuhane  of  the  Swedes;  SIreit- 
tehnejife  and  BamjifkShnlein  of  the  Germans ;  Ru^  (male), 
ABFce(fcmale),  of  the  modern  British;  and  Yr  ymiadilgar  ot 
the  antient  British. 

Geographieal  Distribuiion. — Iceland,  Lapland,  Scaodi- 
navia,  Denmark,  Siberia,  Russia,  France,  Provence,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Malta,  Tunis,  lYebiiond,  and  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Caucasus.  In  Ireland  the  Ruff  appears 
oocasionally  in  spring  and  autumn.  (Thompson.)  In  Eng- 
land it  arrives  in  spring,  about  April,  and  departs  in 
autumn. 

Fbod.  Habitt,  ^.— Tlie  food  of  Ihe  Ruff  consists  of  worms 
and  such  insects  as  it  can  pick  up  in  moist  and  marshy 
places ;  in  the  spring  it  is  rarely  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
SM.  Colonel  Montagu  has  giveti  the  best  account  koowa 
to  us  of  the  habita  of  lire  Ruff,  and  of  the  mode  of  taking  it 
and  fatleninz  it  for  the  table : — 

'The  trade  of  catching  ruffs,'  says  that  distinguished 
ornithologist,  '  is  confined  lo  very  few  persons,  and  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  repaya  their  trouble  and  expense  of  neta. 
Theae  people  live  in  obscure  places,  on  the  vei^e  of  the  fena, 
and  are  fbundout  withdifBeuIty ;  for  few  if  any  birds  are  ever 
bought  but  by  those  -who  make  a  trade  of  fattening  Ibem 
for  the  table ;  and  ibey  sedulously  conceal  the  abode  of  the 
(bwlers;  so  much  so,  that  by  no  art  could  we  obtain  from 
any  of  them  where  ibey  resided ;  and  in  order  lo  deceive  ua, 
after  evading  our  entreaties,  they  gave  us  instructions  that 
led  ua  in  quite  a  contrary  direotion.  The  reason  of  all  this 
was  obvious;  for  after  much  labour  and  search,  in  the  moat 
obscure  places  (for  neither  the  innkeepers  nor  other  inhabi- 
lantaofthe  towns  could  give  any  information,  and  many 
did  not  know  such  a  bird  was  pecubar  to  their  fens),  we 
found  out  a  very  civil  aiul  intelligent  fowler,  who  resided 
close  to  Spalding,  at  Fengale,  by  name  William  Burton  (we 
feel  pleasure  in  recording  his  name,  not  only  fhim  his 
obliging  nature,  but  for  the  use  of  others  in  similar  pursuits), 
and  strange  to  say,  that  although  this  man  bad  constantly 
sold  ruffs  lo  Mr.  Towns,  a  noted  feeder,  hereafter  more 
particularly  noticed,  as  also  to  another  feeder  at  Cowbit,  by 
the  name  of  Weeks,  neither  of  those  persons  could  he  in- 
duced lo  inform  us  even  of  the  name  of  this  fowler.  The 
reason  however  was  evident,  and  justly  remarked  by  Burton, 
for  he  obtained  no  more  than  ten  snillingt  per  dozen,  whereas 
Weeks  demanded  thirty  shillings  for  the  like  number  he 
had  the  same  day  bought  of  Burton.  The  season  was  far 
advanced,  and  we  were  obliged  to  bay  some  at  that  price  of 
Weeks,  for  Burton  could  not  then  catch  us  as  many  as  were 
required.  At  this  time  we  were  shown  into  a  room  where 
there  were  about  seven  dozen  males  and  a  dozen  females, 
and  of  the  former  there  were  not  two  alike.  This  intrusion 
lo  choose  our  birds  drove  them  from  their  stands,  and,  com- 
lelling  some  to  trespass  upon  the  cremises  of  others,  pro- 
luced  many  battles.  By  this  fcetler  we  learned  that  two 
guineas  a  doxen  was  now  the  price  for  fattened  ruffs ;  and 
he  never  remembered  the  price  under  thirty  sliillines,  when 
fit  for  (able.  Mr.  Towns,  the  noted  feeder  at  Spalding, 
assured  us  his  family  had  been  a  hundred  years  in  the  trade, 
id  boasted  that  they  hsd  served  Cieorge  II.  and  many 
noble  families  in  Ihe  kingdom.  He  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  the  laie  marquis  of  Townsend,  when  that  nobleman  was 
lord-lieu  ten  ant  of  Ireland,  to  take  some  rufis  to  that  country, 
end  actually  set  off  with  Iwenty-aeven  dozen  from  Lincoln- 
shire; left  seven  dozen  at  the  duke  of  Devonshire's,  at 
Chataworth,  eontinued  his  route  across  the  kingdom  to 
Holyhead,  and  delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  in  Dublin, 
having  lost  only  three  dozen  in  so  long  a  journey,  confined 
and  greatly  crowded  as  they  were  in  buketa,  which  were 
carried  upon  two  horses.  Nothing  can  moreslrongly  evince 
the  hardy  constitution  of  these  birds  than  the  performance 
of  such  a  journey,  so  soon  af^er  capture,  and  necessarily  fed 
with  a  food  wholly  new  to  them.  Yet  a  certain  degree  of 
care  and  attention  is  requisite  to  preserve,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  fatten  them;  for  out  of  the  seventeen  dosen  delivered 
'  iho  casllo  of  Dublin,  not  mote  than  two  dozen  were  served 
)  to  table,  doubilesa  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge 

attention  of  Ihe  feeder  under  whose  care  they  had  been 
placed.  The  manner  of  taking  these  birds  is  somewhat 
different  ia  lb«  two  seasons ;  in  the  spring  the  ruffs  hill. 
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u  it  is  termed,  that  it,  tliejr  utemble  upon  &  rising  spot  of 
(^und.  contiguoUB  to  where  the  reeves  propose  10  deposit 
their  eg^;  there  they  take  their  stand,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  and  contend  for  the  fcnialeB. — (he  nature 
of  paly){amous  birds.  This  hill,  or  place  of  resort  for  love 
and  balile,  is  sought  for  by  the  fowler,  who,  from  habit,  dis- 
covers it  by  the  birdd  having  trodden  the  lurf  somswhst 
bare,  thoufth  not  in  a  citele,  as  usually  deseribed.  When  a 
hill  has  been  discovered,  the  fowler  repairs  to  the  spot  be- 
fore the  break  of  day,  spreads  his  net,  places  his  decoy  birds, 
and  takes  his  stand  at  the  distance  of  about  140  yards,  or 
mare,  accordin);  to  the  shyness  of  the  birds.  The  not  is 
what  is  termed  a  single  cUp-not,  about  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  six  wide,  with  ■  pole  at  each  end;  this,  by 
means  of  uprights  flxed  in  the  ground,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  pulley,  is  easily  pulled  over  the  birds  within  reach, 
and  rarely  fails  taking  all  within  its  grasp;  but  in  order 
to  give  the  pull  the  greatest  velocity,  the  net  is  (if  eir- 
eumstances  will  permit)  placed  so  as  to  fold  over  with  the 
wind  ;  however  there  are  some  fowlers  who  prefer  pulling 
it  against  the  wind  for  plovers.  As  the  ruffa  feed  chiedy 
by  night,  they  repair  to  their  frequented  hill  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  nearly  all  at  ilie  same  time,  and  ibe  fowler  makes  his 
first  pull  according  to  circumstance^  takes  out  his  birds, 
and  prepares  for  the  stragglers  who  traverse  the  fens  and 
have  no  adopted  hill ;  these  are  caught  singly,  being  enticed 
by  ibe  stuETcd  birds.  Burton,  who  was  before  mentioned, 
never  used  anything  hut  stuffed  skins,  executed  in  a  very 
rude  manner;  but  some  fowlers  keep  the  Srat  ruff's  Ihey 
catch  for  decoy  birds;  these  have  a  string  of  about  two 
feet  long  tied  above  the  knee,  and  fastened  djwn  to  ihe 
ground.  The  stuffed  skins  are  sometimes  so  managed  as 
to  be  moveable  by  means  of  a  long  string,  so  that  a  jerk 
represents  a  jump  (a  motion  very  common  among  ruffs, 
who  at  the  sight  of  a  wanderer  flying  by  will  leap  and  flirt 
a  yard  off  the  ground) ;  by  that  means  inducing  those  on 
wing  to  come  and  alight  by  him.  The  alnffed  birds  are 
prepared  by  Qlling  the  skin  with  a  whisp  of  straw  tied  toge- 
ther, the  legs  having  been  first  cut  off.  and  the  skin  after- 
wards seweil  along  the  breast  and  belly,  but  with  no  great 
atlenlion  to  cover  Ihe  straw  beneath;  into  this  straw  a  slick 
is  thrust,  to  fix  it  into  the  ground,  and  a  peg  is  also  thrust 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  and  down  the  neck  into 
the  stuffing  or  straw  body,  and  the  wings  are  closed  by  the 
same  process.  Rough  as  this  preparation  is,  and  as  unlike 
a  living  bird  as  skin  and  featUeTs  can  be  made,  it  answers 
all  the  purpose.  When  the  reeves  begin  to  la.,  bo'h  these 
and  the  rufb  are  least  shy,  and  so  easily  caught,  that  a 
fowler  assured  us  be  could  with  certainty  take  every  bird 
on  the  fen  in  the  season.  The  females  continue  this  bold- 
ness, and  their  temerity  increases  as  they  become  broody ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  males  at  that  lime  could  not 
be  approached  within  the  distance  of  musket-shot.  We  were 
astonished  to  observe  the  property  that  these  fowlers  have 
acquired  of  distinguishing  so  small  an  object  as  a  ruff  at 
such  an  immense  distance,  which,  amongst  a  number  of 
tufls  or  tumps,  could  not  by  us  be  distinguUhed  from  one 
of  those  inequalities ;  hut  tneir  eyes  had  been  in  long  prac- 
tice of  looking  for  the  one  object.  The  autumnal  ealcbing 
is  usually  about  Michaelmas,  at  which  time  few  old  males 
are  taken,  from  which  an  opinion  has  been  formed  that  they 
migrate  before  the  females  and  young.  It  is  however  more 
probable  thai  the  few  which  are  left  after  Ihe  spring  fowling, 
like  other  polygamous  birds,  keep  in  parties  separate  fVom 


we  have  the  assertion  of  experienced  fowlers,  but  we  n 
admit  that  others  declare  none  are  taken  at  this  season. 
It  must  however  be  recollected  that  in  the  autumn  the 
characteristic  long  feathers  have  been  discharged,  and  con- 
sequently young  and  old  males  have  equally  their  plain 
dress ;  but  the  person  who  assured  us  that  old  male  birds 
were  sometimes  taken  at  that  season,  declared  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  Ibcm  from  the  j'oiing  of  that  summer.' 

The  males  arrive  in  England  several  days  before  the  fe- 
males. According  lo  Cul.  Montagu,  the  reeves  begin 
laying  their  eggs  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  and  he 
found  iheir  ncsis  with  young  as  early  as  the  3cd  of  June. 
By  that  time  the  males  ceased  to  /li/l.  The  nest  was  usu- 
ally placed  upon  a  tump  in  the  most  swampy  places,  sur- 
rounded by  coarse  grass,  of  which  it  was  also  formed.  The 
same  authur  describes  the  eggs  as  four  in  number,  neorly 
similai  in  colour  to  those  of  the  anipe  and  redshank,  both  of 
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which  breed  in  the  same  wet  places, and  makeiimilBr  onts 
The  eggs  of  the  ruff  are  however,  he  observes,  superior  ut 
site  to  those  of  the  snipe ;  and  are  known  from  ihooe  of  lie 
redshank  by  the  ground  being  of  a  greenish  hue  inslead  »r 
rufous-white ;  but  individuals  assimilate  so  nearlv  to  eadi 
other  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  especiallyoa  the  dusky  and 
brown  spots  and  blotches  are  similar. 

The  food  offered  to  the  ruffs  in  captivity,  and  ihey  wiii 
go  greedily  to  it  and  fight  for  it  immediately  after  tfaair  cap- 
ture, is  bread  and  milk  or  boiled  wheat. 
Phalaropus. 

Generie  Charaeler. — Bill  long,  slender,  weak,  atraighi, 
depressed  at  its  base,  Ihe  two  mandibles  furrowed  up  to  ifa; 
point;  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  curved  over  li,e 
lower  one,  obtuse;  point  of  the  lower  mandible  awl-afaaped. 
Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  prominent,  surrounded  wiiL  i 
membrane.  Feet  moderate,  slender,  tarsi  compressed  ;  ibr<a 
toes  before  and  .one  behind  ;  the  anterior  toes  united  up  ra 
the  first  joint,  the  rest  of  them  furnished  with  festooned  <ir 
lobaled  membranes  dentilated  on  the  edges;  hind  tq^ 
without  a  membrane,  articulated  on  the  inner  side.  Wio^ 
moderate,  first  and  second  quills  longest,    iTemm.) 


Hit  ud  Foot  at  Hwl-BadiEd  Fhikisiw  {Fluluapu  lijpcrbawM}. 

Example,  Phalaroptu  platyrhynchiu. 

Description. — Bill  wide,  depressed,  flallened  at  the  btre, 
fail  long,  very  much  rounded. 

Maie  and  Female  in  Winter  Plumage.— lo^  of  the  hc^A. 
occiput,  and  nape,  pure  ash-colour;  a  large  spot  of  aslii- 
hlack  on  the  oriflre  of  the  ears,  two  bands  of  the  same  colour 
take  their  origin  towards  the  eyes,  and  pass  upon  the  ocf-,- 
put,  where  they  form  a  ainj^le  band,  which  nescend*  ike 
whole  length  of  the  nape ;  lateral  parts  of  Ihe  breast,  bacL. 
scapulars,  and  rump,  very  pure  bluish  ash;  blackish  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  all  these  feathers,  and  is  directed  alunj 
the  shafts;  the  longest  of  the  scapulars  terminated  with 
white;  a  transversal  white  band  on  the  wins;  taj|-fe*then 
brown,  bordered  with  ash-colour;  front,  sides  of  the  ne<-k, 
middle  of  the  breast,  and  all  the  other  lower  parts,  pure 
white;  bill  yellowish-red  at  its  base,  brown  towards  lii^ 
point;  iris  reddish-yellow;  feet  greenish  ash.  Length  abu  it 
eight  inches. 

In  this  slate  the  bird  is  Phalaropat  lobatiu  at  Laihan: 
Tringalobataot  Liaamui;  I^alarope  d/ettant  denUUi 
of  Buffon;  Le  Fhatttrope  gria  at  Cuvier;  and<7rwy  OjoI 
footed  TVirya  of  Bdwardi. 


Youngb^ore  the  lUouit. — A  blackish  spot  of  k  horse-sbne 
ahape  on  the  occiput,  and  a  band  of  that  colour  passiog  up'ii 
the  eyes ;  nape,  back,  scapulars,  upper  eoverte,  and  quiU- 
feathera  of  ihe  tail,  ashy-brown ;  feathers  of  l^e  back,  ora- 

Sutars,  and  middle  tail-feathers,  with  wide  yellowish  bo^ 
ers ;  rump  white,  varied  with  brown  ;  secondaries  and 
quitlsedgedwiih  white,  the covcrta  bordered  andteriQinaid 
vith  yellowitb- white;  a  ttansverse  while  baad  u]H>a  the 


^(JruiwiiiUtiMi  of  George  Nei«lf,arcbbi«hop  of  Yoik  (reigD 
afKJakrillV.iMiekuwIrwiwameived.audlkajstaadMit 
I9  ib«  vouikoek^  of  vhwb  th«t«  KM*  four  hundred.  In 
lb*  Nonhumbeiluid  HoiuAold  book,  Ki/tImm*  ara  charged 
U  iIm  him  prioa  at  FtiaaiMUt  aod  Bi/itert  (bilUnu),  vis. 
lidL,  >bibt  Woodoooki  am  cha^ad  at  Id  or  1^ ,  aod  Par- 

£.daaa  a|  2d.  In  tha  aipeDtei  of  Sii  John  Nevite  of  L'bete, 
Dight.  on  the  marriaffe  of  his  daughter  Eliiabetb  NeviU 
(l7thHeQr7VI[I.)iaUie  following:  '  Ileni.  Cutlews.  3  of  a 
dithi'  and  IS  ouriawa  are  obaigsd  at  I-U.  vbilat  44  par- 
tiidcM  kre  onlj  cba^ad  Gc  Bd.  Amoae  ibe  cbarset  of  the 
aiM«  Koigkt  at  LAmmaa  Atioet  idUth  Hen.  \iW.\  we 
Bad  lit  curkw  at  W4.  Sd.,  and  3:i  '  Ciulaw  KnkMa'  at  32*. 


Onurie  CharacUr. — Bill  very  long,  more  or  let*  curtcd 
VpvKnlt,  (oft  and  flexible  througbout  ilt  length,  depreued, 
•nd  ftaliened  tonrdi  the  point;  tbc  two  mandifales  fur- 
loved  ihrougbout  their  length,  iho  point  flat,  dilated,  and 
oblnie.  Noitnli  lateral,  lon^jiludinally  lUt  in  the  furrow, 
pMn«d  through  and  through.  Feel  long,  (lender;  a  great 
Baked  ipac*  above  the  knee :  three  loci  brfure  and  one  be- 
luiid  1  middle  toe  united  10  the  eilernal  one  b^  a  meiobranG 
vkich  extendi  up  to  ihe  flnt  joint ;  the  poilerior  loo  articu- 
lated upon  Ibe  lariua.  Wing«  moderate  \  Itril  quill  longest. 
(Temm.) 


AH  knovn  apeciei  of  the  GoAtilt  nader^  a  double 
■ofllt,  wkick  ehinget,  ncarl*  entirely,  the  colour  of  the 
plusaa^v.  Tbo  female*  are  alwati  tartrrlhan  Ibe  malei, 
aod  hf  *«r7  large  egg*  in  proportion  tu  iheir  iiie:  and  their 
*ertu4aBl  moult  Uket  place  Ulcr  than  thai  of  Ihu  male*,  in- 
oaad  afWr  tbn  baie  aMumcd  Iboir  ne*  drcH.     iTcmm.) 

Bxaa^  timrna  mriammra. 

DrtrtplKm.—  Bi\\  itnight;  Uil  anifonn  Mark.  «ilb  ■ 
k«M  of  pure  vhtlr ;  pU«  uf  the  middle  toe  lonK  and  denti- 
lated;  a  while  beauli-«pi>i(iiiiruirl  on  ihe  wii-g*. 

OU  Main  tmd  Frmalm  in  IfVnfrr  /Thuk^^.— All  Ibe 
Mpfer  pari*  uDibrm  hruwnaih.  tinh  nricH  by  ihe  deeper 
MB**  ufilM  tbafU  ;  ibnMl.  from  of'  Ihe  neck,  brvait,  and 
■idH  bngbt  grri ;  rump  blarkiih  ;  brllf,  abdomen,  upper 
pan  al  Ika  qai'ta,  aod    cue  o(  the  caudal   fealhcra,   pun 
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«bit» )  an  a))  (k«  tail-fcalbM^  a  gr«al  epwa  tt  da«p  btack. 

thoae  of  the  middle  termiaaled  vilhvhile;  bill  nnntpr  al 
its    baie,   aad   blaek   at  iba  point :    feat    blaekiah  brjv 
Lenglh  upweidi  of  15  inohea,     Tka  ookHim  of  Ik*  fea»a.i 
are  leai  bright 

Id  ibit  atal*  the  bird  b  Limota  nutamira  of  LMaler  . 
Sooiapax  Limoia  of  Liniueua;  Tbtomta  Zimomi  of  Bcch- 
iiem ;  La  Ba^g*  on  Barg*  Oenatu**  of  BuSoB ;  Jhdrra  1 
at^ofla^am. 

rtng  M»«  tltifjlrtt  Jlaadf-^Band  of  tb*  apyw  ma»- 
dible  to  the  e;e,  Ibreal,  baa*  of  iba  eaudal  Ibalben.  vrt^r 
part  of  the  iiuilli,  belly,  and  abdomen  purs  ilbile;  feaiK'--^ 
of  the  upper  perl  of  the  head  brown,  iKirdarad  vtth  bn^'^ 
red ;  neck  mi  biMU  ktigbt  athji-fod ;  fealben  of  tW  b j  >  > 
and  MajHihr*  Uaokiah.  tutrogndwl  by  a  led  band ;  ciyn:- 
of  the  wiuga  aik,  Wderad  ftud  tanuBaledb*  a  gi*al  >f=' 
of  rmldiib-blaak  1  exli«nilie«  of  the  tail- Ikeiban  bonlv:.  . 
with  while ;  j^oini  of  tb«  bill  brovik 

In  Ihii  plumage  the  bird  ia  TbAtniw  niAit  of  Bcebdei' 

1^'upliai  Jttimage. — MaU. — Band  of  ibe  upper  raan-i 
to  Ika  eju  whiliih-rcd ;  ipace  between  the  eye  and  ibe   Ip  , 
brown ;  bathers  of  Ihe  top  of  Ihe  baud  black,  beidered  « 
bright  red ;  ibroat  and  neck  brij^ht  red,  alriped  tnnaiei~. 
wilh  Sne  black  ligiatiged  bimdi;   upper  part  of  the   lu  • 
and  icapulin  deep  blai^  \  all  Iheite  fratbert  leinuuaTod  ■ 
a  hand  of  bright  red^nd  bordered  by  ipotiof  ihal  C"'. ',- 
coverli  of  the  wini^  aih  ;    lawei  part  of  the  back  and   :. 
deep  black  ;  middle  of  the  bally,  abdomen,  baio  of  the  :  • 
featneri,and  upperpert  of  Ihequilli  putewbite;  baae  of  '    ■ 
bill  bright  orange  ;  feet  black. 

The  coloutBof  the/emo^f  are  leu  bright  and  Ibe  bo -k 
ipola  are  leaa  uumeroua  in  ber  plnnaga.  <TeBOB.>  M- 
Qould  lay*  they  frequently  aurpaaa  the  nala  in  bnllu.; 
eolouring. 

In  ihii  ilata  the  bird  it  Seolopax  B^lgiea.  and  Scnl'jtT 
Mxnctphala  of  GoMlin  ;  Tolaiiiu  jEgoMp^atut  of  Bcii- 
ilein  ;  La  gramt'  Barge  RouMta  of  BuBbn  ;  lUd  Qodwvt  m 
Latham  ;  and  Diadttlfuuigtr  f^'uterla^er  of  Ue^r. 

Ji/miliig  ii  Ibe  intient  British  name  lor  the  Godvita. 

Geograpfticai  Aiin'^v/ion.— Northwardi  aa  hr  m  b*- 
land.  Rare  along  ihe  Rhine  on  ill  double  pfTjcr.  which  ■ 
directed  more  towards  the  ihoret  of  the  tea  Ihan  aloai;  \ta 
riverv  Europe;  Germany,  Holland,  and  SwilteiL  . 
Japan  and  the  Iilei  of  Sunda.  (Temmiaek.)  Imly.  ^fw.. 
North  Africa,  Trebiiond,  Brieroom,  and  Ihe  naigbbouiti.. . 
of  the  Caucaiui.  Ur.  Gould  ilatu  tbat  it  labnbiu  i\« 
whole  of  Ibe  European  oootinent,  and  thai  esam^Wa  ai« 
found  in  molt  coUectioni  from  Ab-ic*  and  lodim.  Wdk  » 
they  are  moit  fTeifUenlly  leen  in  spring  and  auMiKn.  TU. 
breed  moiily  in  higk  northern  lalitudiii,  but  mrannnalli  ,. 
England.  In  hetand  the  ^leoiee  it  but  leldoM  Hen. 

Aod,  UiiiU,  i^.—Tbe  food  aomirte  of  intaets  and  At  • 
laiTM,  worma,  &c.  The  neat  ia  Ibrmed  of  dry  gm>  i->t 
harbage,  and  Ibe  fcur  »gi  are  Kgbt  olive  btown,  bktaekvt 
and  ipoHed  wilh  darker  brown. 

Godviti  were  formerly  eoniidered  no«t  debeiooe  eai!c; 
(Thf  Dreil  it  an  Alt.  iii.  3;  Sir  Tbonai  Biovna  aM 
othert) ;  but  though  they  are  now  tomelimei  fallen*d  «<  t 
bread  and  milk,  like  RutTh  they  ate  nol  beM  in  Utf  tai 
atlimation  that  Ruffi  are. 

Cladorhjnchut.    (G.  R.  Gray.) 

This  genua,  which  eloaely  approximale*  M'w^nii 
wai  Aral  charaoterided  by  the  Cheralier  &  DMbua.  iin-rf 
Ihe  name  of  Leptorhynemit.  Mr.  Gould  pabliibeid  a  ^ 
teriplion  and  nart  figure  of  the  ipeciea  tiere  lolieeA  is  N  • 
Sfnopiit  qf  the  Bird*  of  Atutraiia,  a*  HiwiiatepWi  p^mi- 
tut.  Lapiorhjfme^tu  bad  been  pr*-oocupied  in  eniiib»*<r* 
and  tberafere,  ai  Mr,  Ghiuld  (•biarree,  Mr.  O.  K.  Gt»  t 
name  muit  iland. 

B\Dmple.  CladorMffnc^mt  ptetoraHi;  firjifniftif  1  ftm  j  n 
tOTttlit,  Dubua, 

Dneriplion. — Bodv  vbila ;  braaat  ereaaed  Vj  >  Ina! 
band  of  cbeinut,  boMered  anleriorW  with  blaek  ;  wise*  i-J 
oentreof  the  abdomen  blaek  ;  billblaok;  legi  (e4di*b-tr 
low.  In  t  specimen  preiiined  (a  be  the  hmala,  tbe  k^'  1 
on  the  chest  wai  greyiib-brown  instead  of  ebranui.  ari 
there  wai  no  appearance  of  the  black  mark  on  Ihe  ran'?' 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and  in  another  Iba  pretoral  bantl  *:• 
apparently  disappearing.  fVnni  which  Hr.  GouM  inlWrs  that 
thii  mark  only  eKutt  in  tha  bteeding  teaaoo. 

Lnealitit*. — Souiham  and  Wetlera  Anttnlik 
bland. 
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Reduced  from  Hr.  Gould'^  figureof  the  nalurBl  iiEe,  in 
hit  magnificent  work  on  The  Bird*  qfAuitralia,  Bov  in  tbe 
course  of  publication. 

Tfau  Sanifyiperi  will  bs  mora  particularly  noticed  under 
the  litlet  ToTAifiHX  and  Trikoiha. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  eecording  (o  LatralUe,  k  Henui  of  tbe 
order  MyrioBoda,  tai  lie]oa|[ing  to  a  KCtion  «'  that  order 
termed  Chilopoda.  In  tbe  clauillcstion  of  Dr.  Leach  ihe 
Myriapodn  are  raised  to  tbo  rank  of  a  elas9 ;  and  Ldtreille's 
^ecltaa  Chilopoda  is  resBrdetl  88  an  order,  lo  nhlch  the 
iianie  Syngnatha  is  appUed.  The  species  of  ibe  genui  8ea- 
lopendra,  (u  iiovr  reatf  icled,  are  UiBtingiiished  fiom  others  of 
the  section  of  which  they  fonn  a  pari,  hj  their  possessing  at 
least  twenly-oDo  pairs  of  legs,  and  there  are  ibore  legQieDts 
apparent  on  tbeupperaurfacoof  the  body  than  on  the  unJer; 
the  Bnteonteare  oompoaed of  setenieen  Joints;  the  eyesafe 
distinct,  and  are  four  In  number  on  each  side.  These 
insects  inhabit  the  loutbern  potts  of  Europe,  and  all  the 
tropical  portions  of  tbe  glolw;  their  mandibleii  {which, 
strictir  speaking,  it  would  appear  ara  formed  by  the  aeeotid 
pairorlegi}are  terminated  by  a  sharp  hook,  which  it  pierced 
for  tbe  tnnsmiasioD  of  a  venomous  fluid.  Tbe  Seolopettdra 
have  the  hodj  long,  alender,  and  depressed,  and  prutecied 
\>y  coriaceous  plates :  they  run  very  fast,  and  shun  the  Itghl, 
living  for  tbe  most  part  under  logsof  wood  and  the  Imie 
bark  of  decayed  trees.  Their  venamous  properties  cause 
them  to  l>e  tnuoh  dreaded  in  tbe  hot  climates  which  they 
inhabit,     ^vnonatsa.] 

SCCyHBRID^tafamilyofasbeiof  tbeMCtioniJeanlAo- 
pf^r^yiirti,  of  which  the  common  mackerel  may  be  regarded 
as  a  type;  the  tunny,  sword-Snh,  dory,  and  boai-fixb  bIw 
belong  to  this  group,  which  contains  a  multitude  of  species 
and  many  genera.  The  body  is  generally  covered  with  small 
bcales;  the  tail  is  usually  very  powerful  and  deeply  cleft: 
in  most  of  tlie  species  the  pectoral  flns  are  tongj  narrow,  and 
pointed ;  tbe  dorsal  Bns  are  two  in  Biimber,  lEe  foremost  of 
tliem  being  composed  of  bony  rays ;  the  hinder  donal  is 
chietly  supported  by  soft  rays,  and  is  often  divided  into 
numerous  small  false  fins.  They  ara  provided  with  nume- 
rous cceca,  and  these  are  often  unJIea  in  cltuters.  In  tbe 
genu*  Stomier,  as  now  resirioted,  the  bodj  is  covered  with 
small  smooth  scstee ;  tbe  dorsal  Sns  are  widely  separated ; 
the  binder  part  of  the  second  dorsal,  as  «ell  as  of  the  anal 
An,  is  divided  into  numerous  small  spurious  fins  or  finlets, 
wliicli  extend  along  Ibe  binder  part  of  the  body,  above  and 
beneath,  almost  to  the  tail;  tbe  sides  of  the  tail  are  cari- 
naled,  and  tbe  body  is  elongated  and  tapering  at  both  ex- 
Ireoities.  To  Ibis  eenus  belongs  tbe  common  mackerel 
(Scomber  Scomber  of  Linnteus,  or  Scomber  vulgarit  accord- 
ing lo  some  authors),  a  flsh  too  welt  known  to  require  to  be 
dosoribed  here.  '  This  fish,'  Mr.  Yarrell  obsetvea, '  it  is 
probable  inhabits  almost  the  whole  of  Ihe  European  seas; 
and  Ihe  law  of  nature  which  obliges  it  and  many  others  to 
-  uil  the  sbaUower  waters  of  the  shores  at  a  particular  sewon. 


S pears  lo  be  one  of  those  Iris^  and  botintiful  pnlvliloiit  Of 
9  Creator  by  which  not  only  is  itae  species  perpetilated 
witb  tfaegrealest  certainty,  but  a  large  portion  Mthe  pirent 
animals  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  tmn,  whit, 
but  for  tbe  action  of  this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  many 
of  those  species  most  valuable  to  him  as  food.'  It  may  b* 
further  observed,  says  the  same  author,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  month  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  fishes  of  some 
one  or  more  species  are  not  bronglil  within  the  t'each  of  tntn 
by  the  operation  of  this  law.  '  On  the  eoast  of  Ireland  the 
mackerel  is  taken  from  the  couely  of  Kert?  on  tl)e  West, 
along  tlie  southern  shore,  eastward  M  Cork  and  Waterfitrd; 
fh>m  Ihence  northward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to  Lon- 
donderry and  Dahegal.  Dr.  MacCuUoch  says  it  visits  soma 
of  tbe  lochs  of  tbe  Westera  Islands,  bet  is  not  considered 
vet?  abundant.  On  tbe  Coraisfa  coest,  this  fish  in  soma 
seasons  occurs  as  early  as  the  month  of  March,  and  appears 
to  he  pursuing  a  course  from  west  to  east.  They  are  plen- 
tiful on  tbe  Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  Baj  abotit 
June.  On  Ibe  Hampshire  and  Sussex  coast,  particularly 
tbe  latter,  they  arrive  as  early  as  March,  and  sometimes  even 
in  February ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  year  the  flsbennen  ge 
to  look  for  ibem,  the  farther  from  tbe  shore  do  they  seek  fat 
and  find  them.  Duhamel  says  the  mackerel  are  caught 
earlier  at  Dunkirk  than  at  Dieppe  or  Havre :  up  our  own 
eastern  eoast  however  the  fishing  is  later,  Theflsherana 
of  Lowestoffe  and  Yarmouth  gain  their  great  faarvest  from 
the  mackerel  in  Hay  and  June.  Mr.  NciU  aaya  ihey  ocent 
in  tbe  Forth  si  the  end  of  summer;  and  Mh  Loit«t  in  bis 
"  Fauna  Oroadensis."  states  that  they  do  ttot  make  their  an- 
peaniim  tbere  till  the  last  week  in  July  or  Ibe  first  week  is 

'  Tbe  most  common  way  of  fishing  for  mackerel,  aiM  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by  drill-neta. 
The  drift-net  is  twenty  feet  deep,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long;  well  corked  at  the  top.  but  ttitbaut  lead 
at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  which 
is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  to  preserve  it  from  tbe 
action  of  the  sea-water;  and  it  is  thereby  rendered  mueh 

SCONE  or  SCOON,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on  Ihe  left 
or  east  bank  of  Ihe  Tay,  a  lillle  above  Perth,  which  is  (Ml 
tbe  west  or  right  bank.  It  was  famous  in  the  middle  a^ 
afl  Ihe  residence  and  place  of  coronation  of  the  Scottiib 
kings;  The  celebrated  stone  which  for  So  long  a  time  fermed 
Ihe  seat  of  tbe  Soollish  kings  at  their  coronation,  ttes  trans- 
ferred bither  from  Dunsiaffnage  by  Kenneth  II.,  when  he 
united  the  territories  of  the  Piots  and  the  Scots  under  hit 
seeptie,  in  Ihe  ninth  century.     [Picts,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  149] 

This  stone  remained  at  Scone  until  the  invasion  of  Bchl- 
land  by  Edward  1.,  who  carried  it  lo  Westminster  (a.i>. 
ia9B),  Where  it  still  remains.  [Edward  1.,  p.  S8H.]  Tbe 
Seottish  princes  were  liowcver  still  crowned  el  Scone  dntil 
the  union  of  tbe  two  crowns.  In  the  twelflb  century  an 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  fbuhded 
at  Beone.  This  abbey  continued  till  Ihe  Reformalion. 
when,  as  well  as  ibe  palace,  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
the  kings,  it  was  demolished  by  a  mub  from  Perth  and  Dundee. 

Tbe  modern  village  of  Scone  is  neally  and  regularly 
built,  with  a  population  of  about  I30D.  That  of  tbe  whole 
parish.  In  1B31,  was  SJ6S,  of  whom  about  40  men  Were  em- 
ployed in  fishing  on  the  Tay,  and  about  the  same  Dumber 

SCOPA8,  a  celebrated  scnlpior,  bom  in  the  island  of 
Paros.  Pliny  (Hi>t.  Nut.,  xxxiv.  8)  makes  Scopas  contem- 
porary with  Agelsdaa,  Polycletns,  Hyron,  ana  other  dis- 
lingnisbed  artists  who  were  living  in  the  eighty-seventh 
Olympiad;  but  from  various  circumstance*,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  be  did  not  tloarish  till  a  somewhat  later  perbdi 
Like  m&ny  artists  of  antiquity,  he  united  the  two  professioM 
of  seulpture  and  architecture ;  and  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Alee,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  was  constructed  under  bis  direc- 
tion.    (Pdusanias,  viii.  4i.) 

The  dale  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  which  the  new 
edifice  was  intended  to  replace,  and  the  period  at  which 
anolfaer  work  on  which  Scopas  was  employed  was  compleled, 
materially  assist  in  establishing  Ihe  age  of  ibis  ar1i«t.  PaU- 
senras  says  Ihe  older  temple  referred  to  Was  burned  during 
tbe  archonship,  in  Athens,  of  Diophuntns,  tn  Ihe  second  year 
of  the  ninely-sixlh  Olympiad  (abont  389  n  c ) ;  and  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  5)  tells  us  that  Scopas  was  one  of  Ihe  scnlplors  em- 
ployed on  Ihe  tomb  erected  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen,  wbo  died  (before  the  work 
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was  completed)  in  tbe  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad,  or 
about  35U  B.C.  Soopas,  it  is  true,  may  have  heen  living  at 
the  same  time  with  some  of  the  later  artists  mentioned  hy 
Pliny,  hut  a  calculation  of  the  above  dates  will  sufficiently 
prove  almost  tbe  impossibility  of  his  practising  as  a  contem- 
porary artist  with  the  great  sculptors  preceding  and  forming 
the  Phidian  age  and  school,  ana  likewise  exercising  his  art 
at  a  date  so  distant  from  their  time  as  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  our  sera.  He  lived,  most  probably,  between 
400  and  300  years  b.c. 

Pliny  furnishes  a  copious  list  of  works  by  this  artist. 
Among  those  which  he  says  were  particularly  worthy  of 
admiration  was  a  series  of  figures  representing  Neptune, 
Thetis,  Achilles,  Nereids  mounted  on  dolphins,  and  at^ 
tended  by  Tritons  and  other  n)arine  monsters.  All  these 
'  were  from  the  hand  of  Scopas,'  and  Pliny  adds,  *  it  was  a 
splendid  work  {prccclarum  opus),  sufficient  for  the  fame  of 
his  whole  life.  It  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Cneius 
Dumitius,  in  the  Circus  Flaminius  at  Rome.  The  i^anae 
writer  also  mentions  two  statues  of  Venus,  one  of  Poihds, 
or  Desire,  one  of  Apollo,  and  a  much  admired  Vesta  in  a 
sitting  attitude ;  also  a  colossal  sitting  figure  of  Mars,  and 
a  Bacchus  at  Cnidus. 

Pliny  tells  us  there  was  a  doubt  in  his  time  whether  some 
statues  representing  the  dying  children  of  Niobe  (*  NioOee 
liberos  morientes*)  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at 
Rome,  were  by  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  The  well  known 
group  or  series  of  figures  representing  this  subject,  now 
preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand- duke  of  Tuscany  at 
Florence,  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  work  alluded  to  by 
Pliny.  Whether  it  be  an  original  production  of  either  of 
these  great  masters,  or,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  only 
copied  from  their  work,  it  must  ever  be  classeu  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  art,  and  as  a  noble  monument  of  the 
genius  of  its  author.  This  group  has  been  described  in  a 
former  article.    [Niobb.] 

Scopas  was  employed  upon  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  and 
bad  for  his  associates  and  rivals  {amulos  eadem  cetate)  Bry- 
axis,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  This  work,  considered  by 
the  antients  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  of  a 
square  form,  having  four  faces.  Each  of  the  above-named 
artists  completed  one  side.  The  eastern  was  given  to  Scopas ; 
the  northern  to  Bryaxis ;  the  southern  to  Timotheus ;  and 
Leochares  decorated  the  western  fa9ade.  Pliny  in  mention- 
ing this  uses  the  terms  cce/aver^  and  calavit,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  all  their  performances  were  in  rilievo. 
The  whole  mass,  measuring  twenty-five  cubits  in  height, 
was  surmounted  by  a  quadriga,  or  four-horsed  chariot  in 
marble.  This  was  the  work  of  one  Pythis ;  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known  than  his  having  been  thus  employed  on  this 
celebrated  monument. 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  speaks  of  various 
performances  of  Scopas  (both  in  bronze  and  marble),  exist- 
ing in  the  cities  which  he  visited.  In  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Megara  were  statues  of  "Epti^c,  "ifitpoc,  and  UoOoc  (Love, 
Passion,  and  Desire).  (Paus.,  i.  43.)  There  was  also  a  statue 
of  Hercules  by  him  at  Sicyon  (ii.  10) ;  and  at  Gortys  in  Ar- 
cadia were  two  statues,  one  of  iEsculapius,  imberbis  (or 
beardless),  and  the  other  of  Hygeia  (viii.  26).  Two  works  by 
Scopas  are  celebrated  by  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology : 
one  of  them  refers  to  a  much  admired  statue  of  Mercury ; 
another  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  sculptor  in  a  figure  of  a  Bacchante  represented  in  a  state 
of  inebriety.  The  latter  work  was  executed  in  Parian 
marble. 

Strabo  (lib.xiii ,  604)  mentions  a  statue  by  Scopas,  of  Apollo, 
in  rather  a  remarkable  character, — that  of  a  killer  qf 
rats.  It  was  in  the  temple  of  the  god  surnamed  Sminlheus, 
at  Chrysa  or  Chryse  in  the  Troad.  The  figure  was  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  pressing  or  crushing  a  rat  with  his  foot. 

From  the  terms  in  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  temple 
before  alluded  to,  which  Scopas  built  to  Minerva  A  lea  at 
Tegea,  his  merit  as  an  architect  must  have  been  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  that  which  he  displayed  in  the  sister  art 
Pausanias  says  it  far  exceeded,  both  in  the  quality  of  its  de- 
coration and  its  dimensions,  all  the  other  temples  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  describes  it  as  being  of  the  Ionic  order  on 
the  outside ;  but  within  it  was  decorated  with  Done  columns 
having  over  them  others  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the 
pediment  in  front  was  represented  the  hunting  of  the  Cale- 
donian boar,  with  Atalanta,  Meleugcr,  Theseus,  and  nume- 
rous other  figures.  The  other  pediment  exhibited  the  con- 
test of  Telephus  and  Achilles,     Pausanias  does  not  state 


distinctlv  that  these  works  were  by  Scopas,  but  it  may 
fairly  be'  inferred  that  they  either  were  executed  by  bun  or 
at  least  were  produced  under  his  superintendence. 

Before  closing  this  short  notice  of  Scopas  it  may  be  right 
to  mention  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  date*  giMit 
by  Pliny  has  led  the  learned  antiquary  Sillig  iCalal.  Arit- 
ficum^  p.  415)  to  suppose  there  may  have  heen  iwo  ariist* 
of  the  name;  one  a  native  of  Pares,  and  the  other  of  Ei»*. 
But  the  reasons  adduced  do  not  however  appear  auflicient  *o 
warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

SCOPAS,  or  SCOPINAS,  an  artist  or  mecbaiiij»t,  of 
unknown  date,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

SCO'POLI,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  Ca. 
vttlese  in  the  Tyrol,  on  June  13,  1723.  After  pursuing  h.^ 
preliminary  studies  at  Trent,  he  went  to  Innspruck.  aiii 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  that  univer»ii%  m 
1743.  He  early  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  natural  h  ^ 
tory,  and  wa»  in  a  great  measure  self-taught,  since  thete  ua^ 
not  then  at  Innspruck  any  professor  capable  of  dirert.i^ 
his  studies  in  that  department.  Botany  especially  attracuu 
his  attention,  and  he  formed  a  plan,  which  however  \ « 
never  executed,  for  publishing  the  Flora  of  bis  natr.e 
country. 

A  journey  which  he  made  to  Vienna  led  to  hifr4>btatniM; 
an  appointment  as  a  physician  at  Idria.  Here  he  publidhci 
a  Flora  of  Camiola,  and  his  proximity  to  the  quickwh  er- 
mines gave  him  many  opportunities  for  cultivating  tn.tic- 
ralogy.  The  results  of  these  studies  appeared  in  varitiw» 
memoirs,  among  which  was  a  valuable  essay  on  tlie  dis- 
eases to  which  the  miners  are  liable.  The  talent  and  imlc- 
fatigable  diligence  which  he  displayed,  excited  the  envy  stkl 
opposition  of  many  of  the  officers  in  the  mines,  but  his  ap- 
pointment  as  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Idria  relieved  h.m 
from  all  the  disquietudes  to  which  he  had  before  beep  sub- 
jected. On  the  removal  of  Jacquin  to  Vienna,  Scopoli  &lc> 
ceeded  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  Schemnitz ;  and  .n 
1777  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  PaMa. 
where  he  died  on  May  8, 1788. 

Scopoli  was  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  natu;.  \ 
history,  though  especially  distinguished  as  a  botanist.  11^ 
was  much  respected  by  Jacquin  and  Linnseus,  the  latter  if 
whom  named  a  plant  in  honour  of  •him,  and  a  genus  S^v- 
polia  is  still  distinguished  by  botanists. 

There  is  a  notice  of  his  life  in  the  Dictionnaire  dft 
Science*  Midicales,  Biographie  Mcdicale,  tome  viL,  artK^e 
*  Scopoli.' 

His  principal  works  are,  *  Flora  Carniolica,'  Vienna,  iri>i*, 
8vo.,  and  Leipzig,  1772,  8vo.;  '  Entomologia  Carniolici. 
Vienna,l763 ;  'TentaminaPhysico-chemico-medica,' Venire. 
1761,  8vo.,  Jena,  1771, 8vo.,  which  contains  his  paper  on  t  v 
diseases  of  the  workers  in  the  quicksilver-mines;  '  Deli«-'c 
Flores  et  Faunse  Insubrisd,'  &c.,Pavia,  1786-88>  three  pan^ 
folio. 

SCOPS.    [Strigid;b.] 

SCOPUS.    [Hkrons,  vol.  xii.,  p.  166.] 

SCORE,  in  Music,  is  a  collection  of  all  the  vocal  at.u 
instrumental  parts  of  a  composition,  arranged  on  utattv 
one  above  the  other,  and  bar  for  bar,  presenting  at  once,  t  > 
the  eye  of  a  skilful  musician,  the  effect  of  the  whole  Im  1 
as  the  composition  proceeds. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  the  class  Arachnida,  order  Pu. 
monaria,  and  section  Pcdipalpi.  The  animals  of  this  cei    * 
(commonly  called  scorpions)  are  distinguished  from  oi  .: 
groups  of  spiders  by  their  having  the  abdomen  articulai* : 
and  terminated  by  a  curved  spur  at  the  extremity ;  the  fs  . 
are  very  large,  and  the  terminal  segment  assumes  the  U .  ^ 
of  the  lobster's  claw,  being  in  like  manner  provided  \i!* 
pincers;  the  stigmata  are  eight  in  number,  and  situs'^: 
along  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen ;  on  :. «. 
under  side  of  the  thorax  are  two  comb-like  appendae^^^ 
the  number  of  the  eyes  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  in  «!.' 
ferent  species,  and  some  subgenera  have  been  estab^^I.^.l 
upon  this  character.    Those  to  which  the  term  Scoij'r    ^ 
used  in  its  most  restricted  sense  have  only  six  eyes  ;  tl»^' 
Scorpions  yvhich  have  eight  eyes  constitute  the  subgci -^ 
Bathus;  and  those  which  have  twelve  eyes,  Androctonu* 

*  These  Arachnides,'  says  Latreille,  *  inhabit  tbe  h  * 
countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live  on  the  ground,  coni\  . 
themselves  under  stones  and  other  bodies,  most  commt-:.  « 
in  ruins,  dark  and  cool  places,  and  even  in  bouses.  Tl*  • 
run  with  considerable  swiAness,  curving  the  tail  over  i. 
back— this  they  can  turn  in  every  direction,  and  ust*  fur  \\. 
purposes  of  attack  and  defence.    With  their  forceps  li.t. 


rsofst 


rounil  occasioned  b^  the  Epeciefl  round  in  ihe 
luiilieni  pEiru  of  Europe  {Scorpio  Eurtypaus),  is  not  uauatiy 
l:ui|ji.-L'oos;  but  according  to  the  experimeiils  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Mi),  made  upon  himself,  Ihe  alingof  aomd  other  and  larger 
;iuijie$  produces  seriuus  and  Rlarming  aymplomi,  and  the 
iMcr  the  animal  the  more  active  seem*  to  be  the  poison. 
ri^i!  remedy  emplofed  is  the  tolatite  alkali,  used  exteranlly 
liiil  internally. 

Tlie  young  scorpions  are  produced  at  various  intervals, 
ind  are  carried  by  the  parent  for  several  duyi  upon  her  back, 
\\ivv.vr  which  lime  she  never  leaves  her  retreat. 

SUO'RPIUS,  or  SCORPIO  (the  Scorpion),  a  conslella- 


ir  of  the  Srst  magnilude,  which,  with  Spica 
^']r^iiiL:i,  anil  Arclurus,  forms  a  conspicuous  tiiangle.  As 
ujiii'oii  in  Libra,  this  constellation  was  formerly  two  siijns 
il'  [lie  Greek  xodiac,  the  ciaws  occupying  the  place  of  Libra, 
riie  story  ii  that  the  chelD  or  clawi  of  the  Scorpion  were 
h'awn  buck  by  Roman  aslrDnomers,  and  the  cotiatellation 
.ibra  addod  in  honour  of  Julius  Ctesar,  at  whose  death  a  new 
I. II'  wui  said  to  have  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
I  Ins  story  is  alluded  lo,  nol-^ery  disiincily,  by  Virnil ;  Hy- 
;iuus  IS  totally  silent  about  it,  merely  eayini;  that  his  coun- 
rMiit:n  call  one  part  of  this  con  sle  Hal  ion  Libra-,  Maiiilius 
i-L-=  both  Libra  and  Chcle.  Ptolemy  does  not  mention 
jbra  in  his  catalogue,  though  he  does  etaewheie.  Dupuia 
initonds,  from  iia  presence  in  the  mast  antient  Iqdian  and 
'.ji^iun  zodiacs,  (hat  il  is  in  reality  as  antient  as  the  rest : 
iiid  indued  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Greeks  may  have 
l<'n\cii  (heir  zodiac  from  some  nation  in  which  the  term  fur 
taloj  uas  confounded  wilh  tiial  for  claws,  either  by  a  syiio- 
niiii!  in  ibo  lani^oge  iitelf,  or  by  mistranslation  on  their 
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Tlic  mythological  sturf  of  the  scorpion,  according  to  Hy- 
ginus,  is  that  il  was  an  animal  to  which  the  earth  give 
pressiy  for  the  purpose  of  diialrdyiiig  the  hunter 
iho  had  boasted  that  ho  was  the  master  of  all  the 
animals  on  its  surface:  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out.  in  proof 
of  the  singular  inconsistency  of  the  clansical  mythic  con- 
B1ellatioTi9,  that  the  story  in  Orion  of  that  worthy  s  death  is 
also  told  by  Hyginus. 

SCOT,  from  teeat,  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  onginall]'  si;^' 

Ifyin^'  a  part*  or 'portion.'  It  appears  also,  at  least  in  com- 
position, lo  have  meant  any  sum  paid ;  thus,  »wl-sceal,  soul- 
icol,  or  soul-shul,  was  the  name  for  the  ecclcsiaatiral  due 
layable  at  tha  open  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  tho 
lecBosed.  Previous  to  lbs  Reform  Act,  S  W.  IV.,  c.  4S,  in 
many  boroughs  the  payment  of  scot  and  lot  constituted  a 
qualiflcalion  as  a  voter  for  a  member  of  parliament  of  the 
borough.  Those  who  possessed  such  quullGcation  at  ihe 
time  of  passing  the  Act  have,  nnder  certain  conditions, 
their  rights  still  reserved  to  them. 

The  qualiHcaUon  consists  In  the  payment  of  tho  rales 
'hich  are  allotted  to  each  person  as  the  proportion  to  be 
contributed  by  him.  The  criterion  adopted  for  the  purpose 
if  ascertaining  the  scot  and  lot  voters  of  a  borough,  is  the 
loor-rate  of  Ihe  respective  parishes  comprised  in  it. 

(Rogers  On  Klectiom.) 

SCOT.  REGINALD,  this    learned  and    exlraordinarj 
nan  was  born  early  in  ihe  sixteenth  century,  in  which  lie 
was  the  most  dislinguishcd  opposcr  of  tho  then  almost  uni- 
versal belief— ir>'/c/(cra/'/.     Ho  was  the  son  of  an  English 
gentleman   of  family,  and    educated   at   Oxford.     (Wood, 
Alhen.  Oxim.,  vol.  i.)     He  toot  no  deitree  there ;  but  re- 
urning  to  Smeeth  in  Kent,  devoted  himself  lo  study,  and 
nore  particularly  to  the  perusal  of  old  and  obscure  aulboi's ; 
>ccupying  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  gardening;.     The  fruits 
of  this  learned  leisure  were,  *  A  perfect  platform  of  a  Hop- 
garden,' and  '  The  Discoverie  of  Wilchcrafl,'  1 584.    In  both 
'  ■'  ........  ^f  sogncily  and  absurdity,  cx- 

le  paradoxes,  and  ostentatious 
I  authors,  so  common  to  writers 
o'r that  period,  when  the  writing  a  book,  being  an  event  in  a 
man's  life,  he  seized  upon  that  opportunity  to  thrust  in  all 
tie  knew.  'The  following  is  the  title  of  the  latter  work: — 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  proving  the  common  opinion  of 
witches  contracting  with  duvils,  spirits,  familiars,  and  their 
power  to  kill,  torture,  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men.  women, 
and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  olhcruise, 
their  Hying  in  the  air,  Stc.,  lo  be  but  imaginary,  erroneous 
conceptions,  and  novelties.     Wherein  also  the  practices  of 

Ichmongers,  conjurors,  enchanters,  soothsayers,  also  the 

lusiiins  of  astrology,  alchemy,  Icgerdemaine,  and  moiiy 
other  things  are  opened  thai  have  long  lain  hidden,  thuugh 
very  necessary  to  ba  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges, 
justices,  and  juries,  and  fur  Ihe  preservation  of  poor  people ;' 
and  its  boldness  and  humanity  would  alone  entitle  it  to  con- 
sideration. A  striking  passage  in  the  preface  islolhiseOect; 
this  work  isoomposed,  that,  "first,  the  glory  of  God  bo  not  so 
abridged  and  abased  as  lobe  thrust  into  ihehandor  lips  ol'a 
lewd  old  woman,  whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator  should  le 
attributed  to  the  creature ;  secondly,  that  ilie  reli^iion  of  the 
(iospel  may  be  seen  to  stand  without  such  peevish  trum- 
pery ;  thirdly,  that  Tavout  and  Christian  compassion  bo  used 
towards  these  poor  souls,  rather  than  rigour  and  extremity.' 
Such  a  work,  wilh  such  a  purpose,  and  such  a  common-sense 
straightforwardness  mingled  with  ils  humanity,  could  not 
fail  of  drawing  down  on  the  author's  head  every  possiUo 
ridicule,  obloquy,  and  confutation.  To  assert  that  the 
devil  had  no  power  whatever  of  controlling  Ihe  coiirso  of 
nature,  and  that  old  women  were  not  assiduous  and  vica- 
rious instruments  of  his  power,  was  liltlu  belter  than 
atheism  I  And  when  Scot  laughed  at  the  difficult  tricks  of 
legerdcmaina,  and  explained  how  they  were  performed,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  bis  book  being  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  at '  refutera'  oppearing  on  all  sides.  He  was 
abused  by  Meric  Casaubon,  Glanvil  (author  of  tho  '  Scepsis 
Scientifica'),  and  finally.  King  James  himself,  who  wrote  his 
'  Demonolo^ie.'  as  he  iiiforina  us, 'chielly  against  Ihe  damna- 
ble opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot;  the  latter  of  whom  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  bo  such  a  thing 
as  witchcraft.' 

Scot's  boldness  could  not  at  once  succeed,  when  opposed 
by  a  reigning  king  and  Iho  sialulu  law  of  ihe  land.  When 
human  rca.'iun  was  so  blinded  by  superstition  that  it  was  a 
practice  to  ihrow  a  woman,  suspected,  iuto  a  pond. 
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and  if  she  escaped  drowning  she  was  burnt  as  a  witch ;  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  common-sense  could  gain  many 
converts;  and  yet,  from  its  having  had  three  editions,  and 
being  translated  into  French  and  German,  it  would  appear 
to  have  met  with  great  success.  It  is  now  extremely  rare  : 
as  an  evidence  of  the  peculiar  phases  which  the  human 
mind  historically  exhibits,  this  work,  as  well  as  the  super- 
stition which  it  combats,  merits  attention.  This  'solid  and 
learned  person,'  as  Uallam  calls  him, '  for  such  he  was  be- 
yond almost  all  the  English  of  that  age,'  died  in  1599,  and 
was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  church  at  Smeeth. 

SCOT£R,  a  name  for  one  of  the  Surf  Ducks,  Oidemia- 
nigra,  Flem.,  Black  Duck,  or  Black  Diver.  The  charac- 
ters of  Oidemia  are  given  in  the  article  Fulioulina,  vol. 

^SCOTIA.  NOVA.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

SCOTISTS.    [Duns  Scotus.] 

SCX)TLAND.    [Great  Britain.] 

SCOTLAND.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  we 
tlr^t  hear  of  the  Scots  as  a  people  inhabiting  Ireland,  which 
island  they  appear  in  the  llUh  century  to  have  divided  with 
the  Hibeini  or  Hiberniones,  the  previous  inhabitants,  over 
whom  however  they  gradually  acquired  so  decided  a  supe- 
riority as  to  be  enabled  to  give  their  name  to  the  country, 
which  exclusively  was  called  Scotia  from  the  fifth  down  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century — about  the  year 
603,  according  to  the  common  calculation — a  colony  of  Scots 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  emigrated  to  North  Britain,  and 
effected  a  settlement  in  the  district  now  constituting  the 
county  of  Argyle,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Dalriada 
(it  id  said,  from  their  leader  Riada,  Reada,  or  Reuda).  Mr. 
Skene,  in  his  late  work  entitled  *The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, their  Origin,  Historv,  and  Antiquities/  2  voU.,  Edin., 
1837,  has  shown  that  tne  Dalriadic  kingdom  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  branch  of  the  sea  called  the  Linne  Loch 
on  the  north,  and  that  its  eastern  boundary,  called  by  the 
old  writei-s  Drumalban,  and  sometimes  Dorsum  Britanniaet 
was  *  that  chain  of  hills  which  runs  from  Benauler,  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Perthshire,  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long, 
and  which  to  this  day  separates  the  county  of  Argyle  from 
the  district  of  Atholl  and  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Dum- 
barton.' Dalriada  however  included  both  the  peninsula  of 
Cantyre  and  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay. 

Within  these  bounds  the  Dalriadic  Soots — the  *  Scoti  qui 
Britanniam  incolunt,*  as  they  are  called  by  Bede,  writing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century — remained  confined  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  during  which  the  rest  of 
the  island  to.  the  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  is 
stated  by  all  the  oldest  authorities  to  have  formed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Picts,  which  nation  however,  although  governed 
by  one  king,  appears  to  have  lieen  divided  into  two  popula- 
tions, the  Northern  or  Highland  Picts,  and  the  Lowland  or 
Southern  Picts— the  Septentrionmles  and  Australes  Picti  of 
Bede.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  de- 
scribes the  Picti  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  ta 
*m  duas  gentes  diviai,  Dicaledonas  et  Vecturiones.'  The 
panegyrist  Euraenius  also,  in  his  oration  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Constantino  in  310,  speaks  of  the  'Caledonum 
aliorumque  Pictorum  silvas  et  paludes.'  These  passages 
woifld  lead  to  the  conclusion  that* the  Caledonians  were  a 
Pictish  people,— that  they  were  in  fact  merely  the  Northern 
Picts.  And  this  is  the  opinion  now  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. 

The  question  however  still  remains  whether  these  two 
divisions  of  the  Picts  were  the  same  race  or  two  different 
raoes,-^ whether  they  spoke  the  same  or  two  different  Ian* 
guages.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  decidedly  in 
favour  of  their  identity.  They  seem  to  have  lived,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  one  government.  They  are  both  designated  by 
the  common  name  of  Picts.  The  antient  names  of  places 
throughout  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Southern  Picts  are 
equally  Celtic  with  those  in  the  district  inhabited  by  the 
Northern  Picts.  And  in  the  WeUh  Triads,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  are  as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  tlie 
Picts  in  general  are  uniformly  designated  the  Gwyddyl 
Fjichti,  that  is  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  Picts.  Bede,  it  may  be 
added,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Picts.  yet,  in  enumerating  at  the  beginning  of  his  History  the 
different  languages  in  which  the  gospel  was  taught  in  Bri- 
tain, speaks  of  only  one  lingua  Pii-torom. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  has  bMn  pre- 


served in  considerable  detail  by  the  Irish  anottliats;  fliid 
from  their  account  it  appears  that  from  nearly  the  coin- 
mencement,  in  731,  of  toe  reign  of  the  Pictisb  king  Anstu 
MacFergus,  who  was  a  Southern  Pict*  and  had  forced  h.» 
way  to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  a  competitor  aupportetl 
by  the  Northern  Picts,  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  <tt 
entering  into  confederacies  with  the  Dalriada  again»i  thi  ir 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Lowlands;  so  that  from  th&a  dat* 
repeat^  wars  took  place  between  the  Pictish  kinga  and 
the  Dalriadic  Scots  acting  in  union  with  the  Norlheru  Picu 
collected  around  the  standard  of  some  rival  claimant  of  thi; 
crown.  In  736  Angus  appears  to  have  effected  a  conquest 
of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  the  greater  parti  of  Dalriada^  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  line  of  Pictith  princes*  ol 
whom  the  first  was  one  of  his  fons»  reigned  in  that  territorr 
from  this  date  till  the  vear819,  when,  by  tiro  assistance  v.: 
the  Northern  Picts  ana  of  the  Irish,  the  Dalriadic  famii) 
recovered  their  anc^tral  dominions.  (Skenci  i^  60»  hkj 
Meanwhile  we  find  a  contest  also  going  on,  with  variou<i  tot- 
tune,  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Picts  about  the  aucro- 
sion  to  their  crown,  which  appears  to  have  been  to  acena:L 
extent  elective,  and  was  acquired  sometimes  by  a  Noribern. 
sometimes  by  a  Southern  Pict,  till  a  great  victory  obtaiiic<i 
by  Constantino  MacFergus,  a  descenoant  of  Angua»  in  >  . 
established  the  superiority  of  the  Southern  Picts*  and«  being 
followed  by  a  long  reign  of  thirty  years,  enabled  Conat  an  tine 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  succession  by  descent*  and  lo 
make  the  monarchy  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  dcaib 
however  coincides  with  the  year  819,  in  which  the  ScoU 
appear  lo  have  reeoveied  Dalriada. 

Constantine  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus  (or  Un* 
gust)  II.,  the  founder  of  St.  Andrew's ;  he,  in  833,  by  Drus4« 
a  son  of  Constantine ;  he,  in  836,  by  Uven,  or  Uen*  a  sou  cf 
Angus  II.,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  839.  The  deal, 
of  Uen  probably  broke  the  power  of  the  Southern  Picts ; 
for  although  two  additional  Pictish  kings  are  given  in  tht 
antient  lists,  no  other  events  are  mentioned  till  in  the  }<.cr 
843  we  find  the  whole  of  North  Britain  united  under  tli^ 
sceptre  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  originally  king  of  the  Scxt> 
of  Dalriada,  but  thenceforth  styled  king  of  the  Picts. 

The  authorities  for  this  historical  £duetion,  which,  fir 
the  most  part,  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  concurrence  aitj 
one  another,  lire  principally  the  following :— the  Latin  LitV  ^  i 
St.  Columba,  by  his  disciple  Adomnan,  written  in  the  sevei.\. 
century;  Bede,  who  finished  his  History  in  731  ;    Nenniu*. 
who  appears  to  have  written  about  858 ;    Tighernar,  i. . 
Irish  annalist,  who  wrote  about  1088,  and  evidently  drc^ 
his    information  from  earlier  records;    the  antient   Er^. 
poem  commonly  called  the  Gaelic  or  Albanic  Duan,  crvra 
posed  before  1093 ;  the  '  Chronicon  Regum  Pictorum,*  pL^- 
lished  by  Innes  {Critical  Essay  on  the  ItihabiUtnis  o/  ^r  *- 
land,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1729)  from  a  manuscript  uf  tl 
fourteenth  century,  which  however  is  believed  to  have  Utu 
transcribed  in  this  part  f^om  another  much  older;  the  caii 
logue  of  Pictish  kings  published  by  Innes  from  the  register  •  i 
St.  Andrew's,  written  in  1251 ;  the  catalogue  in  Forduii.  « I 
wrote  about  1385 ;  the  succession  as  given  by  Winton,  w  U  > 
Chronicle  was  written  about  1410;    and  another  list  fr< «: 
the  year  577,  published  by  Lynch  {Cambrenfis  Everiu%^  x 
1662),  from  an  antient  Irish  translation  of  Nennius.     L   > 
quite  evident  that  no  one  of  these  five  catalogues  of  t  . 
Pictish  kings  has  been  transcribed  from  any  of  the  oil  ir^ 
They  may  be  found  collected  in  the  appendix  to  the  .^r^: 
volume  of  Finkerton^s  '  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Zet- 
land preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  III.,'  2  vols,  ^^a, 
1789,  1794,  or  1814. 

Among  all  these  authorities  however  no  one  gi\rs  i: 
details  of  tlie  revolution  which  thus  appears  to  have  plan  « 
a  new  and  foreign  dynasty  on  the  Pictish  throne,  anc 
have  for  the  first  time  united  the  whole  of  North  Bn:-  . 
into  one  monarchy.    And  what  is  still  more  perplt*\:r^, 
the  writers  of  several  contemporary  accounts  that  mcir 
the  Picts»  such  as  King  Alfred,  in  his  translations  of  . .  . 
additions  to  Bede  and  Orosius — Asser,  in  his  life  of  Alfrc  i— 
and  the  earliest  Welsh  chroniclers,  do  not  appear  to  hi'. 
been  aware  of  any  change  whatever  having  at    thi^   th:. 
taken  place  in  the  government  or  condition  of  that  peo^-  f 

In  the  obscurity  in  which  the  matter  is  thus  lefl,  n><«iv' 
speculation  has  resorted  to  a  varietv  of  hypotheses.     It  i  < 
been  conjectured  that  Kenneth  MacAlpm  never  was  k    . 
of  the  Dalriads  at  all ;  that  he  was  most  probably  not  a  S 
but  a  Pict ;  or  that,  if  he  was  really  the  Dalriadic  kipg      . 
was  at  the  same  time  related,  Iv  some  unrecorded  mair.. . 
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silioil  of  the'name  Dal-Riada).  Sigurd  retained  these  ac- 
quisitions for  lome  years;  but  a  general  rising  of  the  north- 
ern Maormors  at  lenjii^th  succeeded  in  once  more  clearing  i  he 
whole  of  Scotland  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  year  993.  The 
able  and  fortunate  leader  in  this  national  liberation  was  Mal- 
colm, Maormor  of  Moray,  the  nephew  of  Finlay  mentioned 
above ;  and  he  turns  out  to  bo  the  person  who  a  few  years 
after,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Kenneth  V.  (called  Mac- 
duflf  or  Grim),  acquired  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  na- 
tive country  under  the  title  of  Malcolm  II.  *In  what  his 
title  to  the  crown  consisted,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
claim  which  he  made  to  if,'  says  Mr.  Skene,  '  it  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  sup- 
ported in  his  attempt  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts'of  Scotland;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  people  so  singularly  tenacious  of  their  antient 
customii.  he  must  have  possessed  a  stronger  claim  than  what 
mere  power  or  influence  could  give  him,  more  especially 
as  his  descendants  for  many  generations  afterwards  con- 
stantly asserted  their  right  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
as  invariably  received  the  assistance  of  the  Celtic  portion  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  all  probability  the  Highlanders  were 
attempting  to  oppose  the  hereditary  succession  in  the 
family  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  and  to  introduce  the  more 
antient  Pictish  law.'  Soon  after  his  accession,  Malcolm, 
having  effected  a  reconcilement  with  his  old  enemy  Earl 
Sigurd,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-six  years,  died  in  1 029.  '  On  his  death 
the  Scottish  faction  succeeded  in  raising  to  the  throne  an- 
other Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth  Macduff,  whom  the 
late  king  had  defeated  and  slain.  This  Malcolm  MacKen- 
neth,  immediately  aAer  his  accession,  proceeded  to  take  his 
measures  for  dispossessing  Sigurd's  son  and  successor 
Thorfinn  of  the  district  of  Caithness,  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  his  maternal  grandfather ;  and  a  long  war 
followed  between  the  Scottish  king  and  the  Norwegian 
earl,  which  terminated,  in  1034,  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former ;  events  which  were  forthwith  followed  by  the 
eoraplete.subjugation  of  Scotland  by  Thorfinn,  as  far  south  as 
to  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  greatest  inconsistency  and  ccnfu- 
tion  has  been  introduced  into  the  narrative  given  by  Fordun 
and  his  successors  of  this  portion  of  Scottish  history,  by 
their  substitution  of  only  one  Malcolm  for  these  two  kings 
of  that  name,  who  were  not  only  of  different  families,  but 
of  altogether  opposite  politics  and  conduct.  Hence,  among 
other  things,  some  of  the  Scottish  authorities  make  Mal- 
colm IL  to  have  been  slain  in  battle,  others  to  have  died  in 
his  bed.  (Pinkerton,  Enquiry ^  ii.  192.)  The  Irish  Anna- 
lists agree  with  the  Norse  Sagas  in  the  above  account 

The  Norwegian  kingdom  thus  founded  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  by  Thorfinn  lasted  for  thirty  years.  It  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Argyle  and 
Athoh  Nor  did  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegian  do- 
minion in  these  parts  imply  merely  a  change  of  masters 
to  the  inhabitants.  It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  change  of 
the  population  itself.  'Earl  Thorfinn,'  says  the  Norse 
Saga,  '  drove  the  scattered  remnants  of.  the  Scottish  army 
before  him,  and  subjugated  the  whole  country  in  his  pro- 
gress, even  as  far  as  the  district  of  Fife/  The  natives,  after 
their  submission,  rose,  upon  a  portion  of  the  invading  army 
being  withdrawn;  but  when  Thorfinn  re-assembled  his 
forces.  *  the  Scots,'  continues  the  account,  'did  not  attempt 
to  defend  themselves,  but  fled  immediately  to  the  woods  and 
deserts.  Then  Earl  Thorfinn,  when  he  had  driven  the  fugi- 
tives away,  declared  that  he  would  burn  and  lay  waste  the 
whole  country,  in  revenge  for  their  treachery.  His  men 
then  spread  over  the  whole  conquered  country,  and  burned 
every  hamlet  and  farm,  so  that  not  a  cot  remained.  Every 
man  that  they  found  they  slew,  but  the  old  men  and  women 
fled  to  the  deserts  and  woods,  and  filled  the  country  with 
lamentation.  Some  were  driven  before  the  Norwegians 
and  made  slaves.'  This  passage  affords  a  curious  and  valu- 
able illustration  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  these  antient 
Norse  subjugations. 

On  the  death  of  Malcolm  MacKenneth,  the  part  of  the 
country  that  remained  unsubdued  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged as  his  successor  Duncan,  the  son  of  his  daughter 
Bethoc,  whose  father,  Crinan,  commonly  designated  Abbot 
of  Dunkeld,  is  considered  bv  Mr.  Skene  to  have  been  one  of 
the  maormors  or  chiefs  of  the  Northern  Picts.  If  that  was 
tlie  case,  the  elevation  of  Duncan  to  the  throne  may  be 
regarded  as  an  arrangement  recommended  by  its  accord- 
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ance  with  both  the  Pictish  and  the  Scottish  principles  of 
succession, — the  elective  and  the  hereditary,— -and  as  au<  fa 
peculiarly   suitable  in   the  present  circumstances   of   the 
country.     After  six  years  of  an  undisturbed  reign,  Dun- 
can, in   1040,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  Tborfi'.". 
putting  liimself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  marched  upon  t:  *- 
dominions  of  that  prince,  and  is  said  to  have  made  hts  wa? 
as  far  north  as  the  district  of  Moray  without  encountcnL.* 
any  resistance.    And  even  at  this  point  he  was,  accord:*.^ 
to  Mr  Skene*a  theory,  opposed  not  by  the  Norwegiana.  !•  : 
by  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  who,  it  seems,  'preferr^  reroa:r 
ing  under  the  Norwegian  yoke,  rather  than  submit  to  a  ch  « :' 
of  their  own  race  whose  title  to  the  throne  they  could  n< : 
admit.'    These  Celts  were  commanded  by  Macbeth,   t:.r 
Maormor  of  Moray,  who,  attacking  Duncan    near  £lj: 
defeated  and  slew  him,  and  then,  overrunning  the  wl;v.< 
of  the  country  that  had  hitherto  acknowledged  the  »v : 
of  Duncan,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland.     It 
most  probable  that  Macbeth,  in  the  whole  of  this  affutr. 
acted  as  the  ally  of  Thorfinn,  who   naturally  repaid  (he 
assistance  he   had  rendered  in  overthrowing  Duncan.  '.> 
supporting  him  in  his  seizure  of  the  vacant  throne.     M^r* 
beth  was  probably  the  near  relation  and  representatiu*  f 
the  late  Malcolm  II.  (who,  it  may  be  recollected*  had  U\  -. 
also  Maormor  of  Moray),  and  as  such  he  would    be   il.^ 
hereditary  friend  of  Thorfinn  and  the  Norwegians,  as  nt- . 
as,  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  clan,  and  perhaps  of  ;:  .* 
Anti-Scottish  population  generally,  the  true  heir   to  ti.c 
crown. 

But  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  produced  a  series  ' ' 
revolutions,  which  again  changed  the  condition  of  thinv>  - 
every  part  of  Scotland.  Macbeth  in  the  south,  and  L> 
friend  Thorfinn  in  the  north,  reigned  undisturbed  till  i!.^ 
year  1 045,  when  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  family  r 
against  the  former,  under  the  conduct  of  Duncan*s  fatl. 
Crinan  ;  but  this  attempt  was  soon  crushed,  by  the  dct. 
of  Crinan  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  himself  fell.  vi'i. 
as  the  Irish  annalist  expresses  it,  'nine  times  twenty  he:K'<>«' 
more  of  his  party.  His  success  secured  Macbeth  nine  yc  *  s 
more  of  tranquillity;  but  in  1054  he  was  again  Bttacke<i  « 
a  Saxon  force,  under  the  command  of  Siward,  earl  > 
Northumberland,  which  had  been  obtained  from  £dv:r  . 
the  Conqueror  by  Duncans  eldest  son  Malcolm,  who,  aft  •: 
his  father's  death,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  English  court :  a;  ' 
the  result  of  this  invasionwas  the  complete  expulsion  of  M  ^r 
beth  from  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  friths  of  Forth  a:. : 
Clyde,  and  the  establishment  of  Malcolm  (sumamed  i:.\^- 
more,  or  Great  Head)  as  kin^  of  that  part  of  Scotland.  Tl.. 
authority  of  Malcolm  continued  to  be  confined  to  t.o 
L^thians  till  1058,  when  an  expedition  of  Thorfinn,  ai.i 
by  the  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  against  the  English  k. ;:. 
while  it  failed  in  its  object,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  K; 
ward  upon  the  Norwegian  earl  and  bis  ally  Macbeth,  wlkorr.  t 
second  Saxon  invasion  drove  as  far  north  as  Lumphauj 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  .. 
battle.  His  regal  title  was  assumed  by  Lulach,  whom  «><  • 
account  makes  to  have  been  the  son  of  his  cousin  G.  • 
comgain ;  another,  the  nandson  of  a  brother  of  his  qui-^-^ 
Gruoch,  the  daughter  ot  Rodhe;  but  he  too  was  defeat-, 
and  slain,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  three  or  four  monUis.  i: 
Essie  in  Angus;  and  Malcolm  was  left  undisputed  ma>Uf 
of  as  much  of  his  father^  kingdom  as  remained  uncor.- 
quered  bv  Thorfinn.  That  Norwegian  however  hehl  l> 
own  till  his  death,  in  1064,  and  even  then  the  people  : 
the  north  refused  to  submit  to  Malcolm,  but  set  up  a  k.:.: 
of  their  own,  Donald  MacMalcolm,  who  is  styled, 
Malcolm  II.  and  Macbeth,  Maormor  of  Moray,  and  i 
probably  of  the  same  family  with  them.  It  coat  th«  a. 
arid  persevering  Malcolm  Canmore  many  years  of  continuv 
warfare  before  he  succeeded  in  putting  down  this  oppu&r 
to  his  authority ;  but  at  last,  in  1085,  we  find  the  Sai  .. 
Chronicle  recording  the  slaughter  both  of  Donald  M.* 
Malcolm,  who  is  styled  king  of  Alban.  and  of  his  a*.  i . 
Maolsnechtan,  the  Maormor  of  Moray,  the  son  of  the  U  ^ 
king  Lulach, — events  which  seem  to  have  put  an  end  ^ 
the  contest,  and  to  have  brought  the  whole  of  ScotU;  • 
under  subjection  to  Malcolm,  unless  it  might  be  that  Caii .« 
ness  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians. 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  terminated  in  1093,  a:  I 
his  death  immediately  gave  rise  to  a  new  conflict  betwer- 
two  opposite  principles  of  succession  to  the  throne, —  i 
population  of  the  Lowlands,  now  to  a  great  extent  Sax    . 
supporting  the  claim  of  Duncan,  whom  the  Scottish  U.k* 
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were  bestowed  upon  members  of  the  royal  family ;  Saxon 
tbanes  were  introduced  over  the  whole  country ;  sheriffs 
and  sheriffdoms  everywhere  established;  and  thus  during 
the  roigns  of  Edgar  and  Alexander  I.  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  what  had  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Thorufin,  exhibited  the  exact  counterpart  of  Saxon  Eng- 
land, with  its  earls,  thanes,  and  sheriffs ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaelic 
Maormors,  who  yielded  so  far  to  Saxon  influence  as  to  as- 
sume the  Saxon  title' of  earl.*  From  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
ders succeMsor  David  I.  we  are  to  date  the  introduction  of 
Norman  institutions  into  Scotland.  Of  the  great  Highland 
chiefs,  the  earls  of  Moray  continued  \o  be  the  most  formi- 
dable till  the  year  1161,  when  that  antient  line,  which, 
always  in  league  with  the  Norwegians,  had  either  asserted 
its  own  claims  to  the  throne,  or  been  the  chief  support  of 
some  other  pretender,  ever  since  the  death  of  Malcolm  II. 
in  1029,  was  at  length  stripped  of  its  power  and  its  posses- 
sions by  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and  the  title  it  had  enjoyed 
transferred  to  the  earls  of  Mar.  Upon  their  ruins  the  earls 
of  Ross  rose  into  eminence,  and  for  some  time  acquired  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Highlands;  but  from  the  cession  of  the 
Hebrides  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  year  1266,  the  most 
powerful  family  of  the  north  came  to  be  that  of  the  Mac- 
donalds,  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  these  islands,  who  styled  them- 
selves Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  having  been  accustomed  to  ac- 
knowledge only  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Norwegian 
king,  were  little  disposed  to  yield  more  submission  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  affected  to  carry  themselves  in 
almost  all  respects  as  independent  sovereigns.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Macdonalds,  which  had  been  broken  by  the 
defeat  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  at  the  battle  of  Harlan, 
fought  in  1411,  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
was  destroyed  by  the  effective  measures  taken  to  curb  the 
Highland  chiefs  by  James  L  on  his  return  from  England  a 
few  years  after.  From  this  »^poch  may  be  dated  the  complete 
reduction  of  Celtic  Scotlanc  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Saxon 
king  of  the  Lowlands.  Tht  lordship  of  the  Isles  was  fmally 
extinguished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  lord  in  1493. 

The  further  details  and  revolutions  of  the  history  of  Scot^ 
land  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  more  eminent 
kings.  The  succession  of  the  kings  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Scottish  conquest  is  as  follows : — 

A.D. 

843.  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  styled  Kenneth  II. 

869.  Donald  UL,  brother  of  Kenneth. 

663.  Constantino  II.,  son  of  Kenneth. 

882.  Hugh,  brother  of  Constantine. 

882.  Grig,  called  Gregory  the  Great,  one  of  the  northern 
chiefs,  with  Eocha  or  Eth,  a  grand.son,  by  a  daughter, 
of  Kenneth  MacAlpin. 

893.  Donald  IV.,  son  of  Constantine  H. 

904.  Constantine  HI.,  son  of  Hugh. 

944.  Malcolm  I.,  son  of  Donald  IV. 

953.  Indulf,  son  of  Constantine  IH. 

961.  Duff",  son  of  Malcolm  I. 

965.  Culen,  son  of  Indulf. 

970.  Kenneth  IH.,  son  of  Malcolm  I. 

994.  Constantine  IV.,  son  of  Culen. 

994.  Kenneth  IV.,  surnamed  Grim,  son  of  Duff*. 
1004.  Malcolm  IL,  Maormor  of  Moray. 
1029.  Malcolm  IH.,  son  of  Kenneth  IV. 
1033.  Duncan,  grandson,  by  a  daughter,  of  Malcolm  III. 
1040.  Macbeth,  Maormor  of  Moray. 

1058.  Malcolm  IV.  (commonly  called  III.),  surnamed  Can- 
more,  son  of  Duncan. 
1093.  Donald  Bane,  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
1093.  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
1095.  Donald  Bane  restored. 
1097.  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
1 107.  Alexander  I.,  brother  of  Edgar. 
1 124.  David  I.,  brother  of  Alexander  I. 
1153.  Malculm  V.  (commonly  called  IV.),  surnamed  the 

Maiden,  grandson  of  David  I. 
1165.  William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  brother  of  Malcolm. 
1214.  Alexander  IL,  son  of  William. 
1249.  Alexander  IH.,  son  of  Alexander  II. 
1286.  Margaret,  called   the  Maiden    of    Norway,    grand- 
daughter, by  a  daughter,  of  Alexander  HL 
1290.  Intfrregnum. 

129  J.  John  Baliol,  grcat-gmndson,  by  a  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter, of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  Willi'un  the  Lion. 
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1296.  Interregnum. 

1306.  Robert  Bruce,  great-great-grandson,  by  a  younger 

daughter,  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
1329.  David  IL,  son  of  Robert  Bruce. 
1332.  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John  Baliol. 
1341.  David  IL  restored. 
1370.  Robert  Stuart,  surnamed  Blear-eye,  grandson,  %y  a 

daughter,  of  Robert  Bruce. 
1390.  Robert  III.,  called  John  Fernyear,  son  of  Robert  U 
1 406.  James  L,  son  of  Robert  IH. 
1437.  James  II,  surnamed  With  the  Fiery  Face,    son  at 

James  I. 
1460.  Janoes  III.,  son  of  James  II. 
1488.  James  IV.,  son  of  James  III. 
1513.  James  V.,  son  of  James  IV. 
1542.  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V. 
1567.  James  VL,  son  of  Mary,  who  succeeded  to  the  cto^u 

of  England  in  1603. 
To  the  publications  of  Innes,  Pinkerton,  Ritson,  Skcre, 
and  others,  referred  to  above,  on  the  earliest  period  of 
Scottish  history,  may  be  added,  as  among  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  the  numerous  modern  works  on  that 
subject,  Gordon's  'Itinerarium  Septentrionale,'  fol^  Loa.. 
1726;  Horsley*s  'Britannia  Romana,'  ful.,  Lon.,  i;.:: 
Roy*8  'Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Great  Britaiu. 
2  vols,  fol.,  Lon.,  1793 ;  and  Chalmers's  '  Caledonia,'  3  \*iW 
4to.,  Lon.,  1807-24.  See  also  Ihe  list  of  works  at  the  emiot 
the  ai'ticle  Picts.  The  most  important  of  the  oriifmo. 
sources  of  information  for  this  period  have  been  already 
indicated. 

The  principal  of  the  old  native  historians  are  ForduD« 
Major,  Boece,  Lesly,  and  Buchanan,  who  wrote  in  LaIli 
between  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  end 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Lindsay  of  Pitscottic,  Monr 
pennie,  and  Knox,  who  wrote  in  their  native  dialect  in  lU 
sixteenth  century;  all  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  to  a 
certain  extent  original  or  contemporary  authorities.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  poetical  or  rhyming  chronicles  uf 
Wyntown,  Barbour,  and  Blind  Harry,  which  belong  to  \he 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and,  amid  much  legen- 
dary matter,  contain  some  facts  not  elsewhere  to  be  foun «. 
To  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  beloii;:^ 
Dempster's  *  Menologium  Sanctorum  Scotorum,'  afler«artl» 
republibhed  under  the  title  of  *  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Sck.>> 
toruni.'  This  is  a  sort  of  literary  history  of  Scotland.  Ihe 
principal  histories  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  Archbishop 
Spolswood's  •  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  fmm  ajk 
203  to  1625,'  fol.,  J^n.,  1665;  Calderwoods  <  True  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ki- 
formation  unto  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,'  foU  l('o> : 
Wodrow's  *  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Sco*.- 
land  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,'  2  vols.  foU 
Edin.,  1721-2;  and  Keith's  *  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bi&b&pN 
4io.,  Erlin.,  1755.  There  are  also  the  curious  diaries  ''^ 
Birrel.  Bannatyne,  Sir  James  Melvil,  the  Rev.  James  IdcU  l 
Spalding,  and  others,  written  in  the  Scotch  of  the  sixtetrnio 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Tiie  best  modern  works  on  the  later  periods  of  Scotbv. 
history  are  Dalrymple's  'Annals  from  1057  to  1371/  'i  vi*U 
4to.,  1776,  1779;  Pinkerton's  'History  from  the  Acces.v  r. 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1797; 
Robertson's  'History  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mi:f 
and  of  King  James  VL  till  his  Succession  to  the  C>own  i. 
England,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Lon.,  1758;  Laings  'History  friia 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  Kin^omK* 
4  vols.  8vo.,  Lon.,  1804;  and  Ty tier's  'History  from  ti.: 
Accession  of  Alexander  IL  to  the  Union  of  the  Crowts 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

SCOTLAND.  UNION  WITH.  The  attempts  made  to  suK 
jugate  Scotland  by  the  first  and  second  Edwards,  in  the  cni 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  ccr. 
tury,  having  proved  unsuccessful,  the  notion  of  an  inooq«~ 
ration  of  the  two  kingdoms  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hu\e 
entered  into  the  schemes  or  contemplations  of  pract^^ 
English  statesmanship,  except  on  one  or  two  occas:.-r> 
for  a  moment,  till  the  course  of  events  united  the  tw> 
crowns  about  300  years  later.  It  does  not  appear  Xuii 
such  a  consequence  was  much  thought  of  at  the  time  ^-^ 
likely  to  How  from  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.*S  daus^h't. 
Margaret  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in  1503.  That  mar- 
riage had  been  proposed  by  the  Scottish  king,  and  iD«rv>« 
as  the  surest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  wars  belvtv. 
the  two  countries  that  had  been  constantly  breaking  out . 
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fected  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1652  the 
Long  Parliament,  after  Monk's  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
sent  down  Sir  Harry  Vane,  St.  John,  and  other  commis- 
sioners to  obtain  from  the  Scottish  shires  and  boroughs 
their  consent  to  a  union  with  England;  upon  which,  as 
Ludlow  tells  us,  '  eighteen  of  one  and  thirty  counties,  and 
twenty-four  of  sixty-six  cities  and  boroughs,  consented 
to  send  their  deputies  to  the  parliament  of  England,  most 
of  the  rest  excusing  themselves  for  want  of  money  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  their  representatives.'  (Memoirs,  i. 
^01.)  A  bill  was  afterwards  brought  in  for  incorporating 
the^two  countries  into  one  free  commonwealth  ;  but  it  ap- 
(lears  that  it  had  not  been  carried  through  its  last  stage 
when  the  parliament  was  dissolved  byCromv.-ell  on  the20(h 
of  April.  1653.  Five  representatives  for  Scotland  and  six 
for  Ireland  Fat  among  the  144  persons  who  met  on  the 
summons  of  Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  Officers,  5th  July, 

1653,  and  formed  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Barebones' 
Parliament.  The  aflfuir  of  the  union  afterwards  received 
its  completion  from  Cromwell,  who,  in  an  act  or  decree 
issued  on  his  own  authority  as  Lord  Protector,  12th  April, 

1654,  entitled  *  Scotland  made  one  Commonwealth   with 
England,'  declared  Scotland  and  its  dependencies  to  be  in- 
corporated with  England,  and  provided  that  thirty  mem- 
bers from  Scotland  should  sit  in  every  future  Parliament. 
It  had  in  the  preceding  December  been  declared  in  the 
Instrument  of  Government  by  which  Lambert   and   the 
Council  of  Olficers.  after  the  dismissal  of  Barebones'  Par- 
liament, made  over  the  supreme  authority  to  Cromwell, 
that  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
should  be  united  into  one  commonwealth  and  government, 
and  that  England  should  be  represented  in  parliament  by 
400  members,  Scotland  by   30,  and  Ireland  by  the  same 
number.     Accordingly  the  representatives  from  Scotland, 
and  also  from  Ireland,  sat  both  in  the  parliament  which 
met  3rd  September,  1654,  and  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
one  which  met  17th  September,  1656.   It  should  seem  how- 
ever that  the  force  of  the  Protector's  edict  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  disputed  or  doubted ;  for  immediately  after 
the  assembling  of  the  last-mentioned  parliament  we  find 
bills  brought  m  for  uniting  Ireland  and  Scotland  into  one 
commonwealth  with  En^^land.  '  (Burton's  Diary,  i.  6  and 
12-18.)      And  several  debates  afterwards  took  place  on 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  of  April,  1654,  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  the  proposed  measures;  which  however  were  not 
completed  wheTi  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
4th  Feb.,  165S.      (Burton,  i.  346.  353.  and  ii.  57.)      The 
Scotch  and  Irish  members  also  took  their  seats  in  Richard 
Cromwell's    parliament,   which  assemble.l   27th  January, 
1659 ;  and,  although  the  question  of  their  right  to  sit  gave 
occasion  to  long  debates  (Burton,  iv.  1 12-1 93).  a  vote  in  their 
favour  was  at  last  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.     It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  style  of  the  united  Oimmonwealth, 
which  may  thus  be  said  to  have  subsisted  from  July,  1653, 
tu  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament  (which  re- 
stored the  king)  in  April,  1660,  was  the  Commonwealth, 
not  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto 
belorigin«f. 

Tile  project  of  a  union  with  Scotland  was  renewed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  1670,  the  subject  having  been 
particularly  recommended  to  parliament  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  his  majesty  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  treat  for  that  purpose  with  others 
tu  bo  appointed  in  the  same  manner  by  authority  of  the 
Scottish  parliament.  (Slat.  22  Car.  II.,  c.  9.)  The  Scot- 
tish parliament  passed  a  corresponding  Act,  and  the  com- 
mi.<)Sioners  on  both  sides  were  named  and  met;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  of  the  account  of  this  reign,  in  Kennet'a 
'Complete  Hi.story,'  *  after  many  conferences,  and  seeming 
resolutions  of  agreement  in  the  main  things,  thev  broke  off 
in  mutual  jealousies  and  a  general  dissatisfaction.  He  adds, 
*1  have  heard  [that]  one  of  the  Scots  commissioners  them- 
selves confessed  it  was  their  own  fault  in  being  over  wise 
and  nice  in  the  smaller  terms  of  accommodation.'  Accord- 
ing to  a  modern  writer,  the  Scottish  commissioners,  'in- 
structed by  the  insignificant  share  which  their  country  ac- 
quired in  the  government  during  the  usurpation,  refused, 
on  a  subsequent  treaty,  to  accede  to  a  union  unless  the 
Scotiisli  estates  were  preserved  entire,  and,  instead  of  a  pro- 
portional representation,  the  two  parliaments  were  incor- 
porated into  one.'    (Laing's  Hintnry  of  Scotland,  iv.  58.) 

The  bcheme  of  a  union  between  the  two  countries  was 


again  agitated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Willi at.i. 
who,   in  his  letter  to  the  Scottish  convention,  dated   7il 
March,  1689,  stated  that  he  had  been  glad  to  find  so  luar^ 
of  the  nobility  and  genti7  of  Scotland,  when  in  London.  - 
much  inclined  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  his  resolui.  : 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  in  advancing  everything  tl.;.i 
might  conduce  to  the  effectuating  the  same.    The  conven- 
tion, in  compliance  with   this  representation,    nomindtt,] 
commissioners  to  treat  upon  the  subject,  and  William,  .. 
opening  the  first  session  of  his  second  parliament,  '1\< 
March,  1690,  expressed  his  desire  that  commissioners  lu-;:'.: 
also  be  nominated  in  England,  'to  see  if  such  terms  <*<i .. 
be  agreed  on  as  mightjje  for  the  benefit  of  both  nati(.:>. 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  bb  presented  to  parliament  in  s^  v.: 
future  session.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  anythtnc  uu^ 
done  in  consequence.    In  his  last  message  to  the  Hou«<.'   . 
Commons,  28th  February,  1702  (five  days  before  his  dcaUi'. 
his  majesty  again  in  very  earnest  terms  recommeiidc<l  ti  - 
union  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  as  Jhat  than  whf .. 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  fuitiK 
security  and  happiness  of  both  countries. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  immediately  aficr 
the  accession  of  Anne  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Hoi:vtr 
of  O)mmons  tor  empowering  her  majesty  to  appoint  coir- 
missioners  to  treat  with  others  from  Scotland  fur  a  un-  - 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which,  although  warmly  oppo^t^.. 
was  in  the  end  carried  through  both  houses  by  great  n.:i- 
jorities.  (Stat.  1  Ann.,  c.  8.)  A  similar  Act  having  Ik-'.l 
passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  commissioners  «•:. 
appointed  for  both  kingdoms,  who  met  for  the  first  tin.c  at 
the  Cockpit,  22nd  October,  1702.    But  after  having  agrcti 

*  that  the  two  kint^doms  should  be  inseparably  united  \?A. 
one  monarchy  under  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  succ«:^<^v/.' 
and  under  the  same  limitations,  according  to  the  Act»  it 
Settlement,'  such  difficulties  arose  out  of  a  proposition  of  \u 
Scotch  commissioners  for  preserving  the  exclusive  tigbo 
and  privileges  of  the  Darien  Company,  that  no  further  i>:.>- 
gress  could  be  made;  and  the  parliament  which  mci  :n 
Scotland  the  next  year  annulled  the  commission. 

The  subject  however  was  again  taken  up  by  the  Cn^li^a 
parliament  in  the  session  which  began  on  the  29th  of  1X>  •• 
ber,  1704 ;  and  an  act  was  passed  (Stat  3  and  4  Ann.,  r.  n.! 

*  For  the  effectual  securing  the  kingdom  of  England  fr  l. 
the  apparent  dangers  that  may  arise  from  several  acts  late  « 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,'  which  again  author.^/i 
her  majesty  to  nominate  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  \xu\  \ 
as  soon  as  the  Scottish  parliament  should  pass  an  act  t..: 
the  same  purpose.     Meanwhile,  till  the  succession  of  ihc 
crown  of  that  kingdom  should  be  settled  in  the  same  va>  .» 
that  of  the  crown  of  England,  natives  of  Scotland  ««?t; 
declared  to  be  aliens,  and  the  importation  of  cattle,  %\¥ti,\, 
and  coal  from  that  country  was  prohibited.  The  oonsequet./. 
was,  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Scottish  parliamc:... 
which  began  2&th  June,  1705,  the  act  required  was  pa&«>.'  « 
though  not  without  strong  opposition,  a  protest  of  the  Dui^f 
of  Athol    against  it  being   adhered  to  by  25    peers,  ..• 
barons  (or  representatives  of  shires),  and  18  members  i>.' 
boroughs.    On  this  the  late  English  act  was  immedutt-  « 
repealed  (by  stat.  4  and  5  Ann.,  c.  15).    The  Scottish  r.i^ 
missioners,  31  in  number,   having  been  appointed  bv  • 
queen  on  the  27th  of  February,  1706,  and  the  English,  ^.-^ 
31,  on  the  lOih  of  April,  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Ci<  ^ 
pit  at  Whitehall  on  the  16ih  of  that  month.    Their  <i.  - 
berations  weie  continued  till  the  22nd  of  July,  wlien  i  - 
articles  were  signed  and  sealed,  and  on  the  next  davil    - 
were  presented  to  the  queen  at  St.  James's.  They  were  ^ 
however   kept   a  profound  secret  from   the   public.     T  •^ 
Scottish  parliament  was  opened,  for  the  last  time,  ou  tlie  •: 
of  October,  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  high  comni  *• 
sioner;  and  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  union  waa»  ci^m- 
menced  on  the  12ih.     The  articles  were  warmly  opposed  ' 
debate ;  many  petitions  were  presented  against  the  measure; 
and   the  violence  of  the  Edinburgh  populace  became  >< 
threatening,  that  it  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  that  tl«  - 
parliament  should  carry  on  its  deliberations  under  the  f  i> 
tection  of  a  military  force;  but  on  the  4th  of  November  i.v.- 
first  article  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  33  votes  ;    ;.  . 
in  the  end  all  the  other  articles  were  carried,  without  br  i  c 
subjected  to  any  alteration  of  consequence.    The  la»t«  ti. 
25th,  was  agreed  to  on  the  14th  of  January*,  1707 ;  and  ti- 
the 16th  the  Act  of  ratification  was  carrieil  by  a  inaj«*rkt)  • 
110  against  69.     According  to  the  *  Memoirs' of  Gtxi:.« 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  of  Cornwall,  a  Kum  of  20.540/«  nas  du»£:h 
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ik'il  fjOLu  liio  Ennlisli  treiisury  ainunnllnj  munibers,  lonl» 

.>i   <'i>Tniiir)ners  logcilier,   lo  secuio  lliHir  voien.     On  tho 

iih  of  .M;irch  ihu  purliamcnt  was  piorogueil,  or  a^ljuumoil, 

4  liLViubcrry  lo  llio  22nil  of  A[jn!i   but  U  never  mal 


.M.'aiitthile  Ihe  English  parliaraent  hail  met  on  the  Sri 
I  Diipomber;  ond  on  Ihe  2Sth  of  January  the  qu 

•  ■  ilii:  House  of  Lords,  and  intiiaaled.  in  n  ^pcccb  rroni  the 
Inuiiu,   Iheralilii'alion  of  Iha  treaty  by  Iho  pmliaraenl     - 

•  othiiid.    The  diniussion  of  the  arliclos  woicomraonced 
liL'  Crjiiiinons,   in  a  commitlee  of  the  whole  houao,  on  I 
:li  of  tVbruary  ;  ond,  afler  little  ojiposilion  or  debate,  the 
-I'uLt  iif  Ihe  cotamitlec,  approriiig  of  Ihem.  without  any 
;iiLiidrin.'Ht,  was  received  on  liie  8In.     The  subject  appears 
■  li;vvu  undergone  somewhal  more  diEcusgion  in  the  Lonia  j 
lit  in  Ibat  house  loo  all  the  articles  were  approved  of  by 
real  nLajorilies.     In  a  division  which  took  place,  on  ■' 
-lb  of   Fcbruun-,  on  the  22nii  arliclu,  the  nurobei-a 


.iiticles  were  then  formed  into  a  bill,  which  her  majesty 
'Miiii.'  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  gave  her  aseent  to 
I'll  ibo  Gib  of  March. 

'I'liu  articles  of  union,  as  eiabodied  in  Ibis  act  (stal.  6 
A  nil,,  c.  J  I,  or  9  and  6  Ann.,  c.  tt,  in  the  common  prinied 
iiliiiinn)  are  tnenty-five  in  number.    The  1st  declareit  the 

I  w.i  kiiiLjitomsof  England  and  Scotland  to  be  for  ever  united 
mo  uiiu  kingdotn  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  from  Ist 
.1  ly.  i  ror.  The  2nd  fixes  Ibe  succession,  in  default  of  issue 

'  I  liiT  majoly.  in  Ihe  PriiiceBs  Soiibia  and  the  heirs  of  her 
■  ydv  btiiig  ProleslantB.  [Geokgk  L]  By  the  3rd  tlio  Uniled 
lviii|;'Iom  IS  appointed  to  be  represenled  in  one  andlhe 
-  mil!  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
toiii.  Tliit4lb  gives  to  all  bubjecis  of  the  United  Kingdodi 
:>iii  rieodum  anil  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation  to  all 
['i^K'ci  111  ihc  said  kingdom  and  Ihe  plantations,  and  a  com- 
iiiiiiiii'aliuii  of  all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advanlo^es 
.i'.'Iuii;,'ing  lo  the  subject*  of  either  kingdom.  The  next  13 
iiticli!*  relare  severally  to  shipping,  regulations  of  trade, 
Ai'Kc,  salt  duties,  &c.,  the  land  lax.  stamp  duties,  duties 

II  iviLuIuws.  duties  on  coals,  the  malt  duly,  the  proportion 
:t  oiliLT  (iaiies  lo  be  charged  on  SoolUnd,  further  pi 

M  pioportion  of  charges  and  application  of  levenue,  ihe 
i>'-iiiiihitiiin  of  the  Scottish  coin  in  standard  and  vab 

i.  lit  of  Eiii;land,  andlhe  introduction  of  the  English  weights 
.  ii'l  measurea  inio  Scotland.    The  181h  arlicle  provides  that 

II  Ijws  in  use  in  Scotland,  not  repealed  by  ihe  treaty,  Bhsll 
.'Ilium  of  I  be  same  force  as  before,  but  alterable  by  Iho  par- 
I'linciit  of  Great  Britain,  with  Ihis  difference,  'that  the  laws 
Uii.  b  cuiiccrn  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government 
iiiiv  be  niailo  the  same  "th  rough  out  iha  whole  United  Kini;. 
l"!ii ;  bill  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  lavs  whii^h  concern 
iiiv.iiu  rij^hi,  except  for  evident  ulililyof  the  subjects  within 
i-.tliiid.'  The  lUlh  article  enacts  Ibe  continuance  of  the 
nil  Is  of  session  and  justiciary,  the  admiially  jurisdictions, 
'iii  ulbcr  courts  of  Scotland  i  provides  for  Ihe  establishment 
1  ,1  riiirl  uf  exchequer  there;  and  nuihorises  ibe  crown  lo 
>iilinuR  a  Scottish  privy  council.   The  2Uth  article  reseu'es 

'  ilie  owners  all  heritable  olficcs  and  jurisdictions.    The 

Nt  guaraiilucs  the  riglils  and  privileges  of  the  royal 
.iii:,'}i4.  The  22nd  regulates  the  rcnresenlaliou  of  the 
v'^ii'li  pL-vra^'s  by  sixteen  lords  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
iiiicsunil  burghs  by  lorty-Hve  meinbeis  of  lEic  House  of 
..>iiiiiions.  The  23r(l  settles  Iho  privileges  of  the  sixteen 
.■|iro^iMiiaiive  peers;  and  lbs  2-llh  relates  lo  ibe  rank  ond 

,■  rt.'ilL'ii(-y  of  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  ihe  great  seal,  the 
i.nvscal,  and  the 'preservation  of  the  regalia  and  public 
<  <  .'I'lU  of  Sciillaiid,  wbii'h  it  is  declared  shall  continue  lo 
I.'  k.'in  ill  Scotland  m  all  time  coming.     The  25th,  finally, 

iiiicN  iliai  all  laws  of  eiiher  kingdom,  contrary  to  or  in- 

"ii>istt;zit  with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  shall  cease  and 
1  I'viiiii  void.  The  statute  also  embodies  and  raliOes  an 
.i-t   I'li^sid  at  the  same  lime  with  Ibe  articles,  by  the  Scot- 

~li  pnrlinment.  eslaUisbiiig  and  confirming  the  Proteslant 
'  ii^i'iii,  the  Westminster  Cunfcasion  of  Faith,  and  the 
■"■iiti-li  cbuich  and  ils  Fre.bylerian  church  government 
I  ui  discipline  by  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial 
>  ii'ids  and  general  assemblies,  as  the  onlv  government  of 
:,..  I'liiircb  within  the  kingdom  of  Scollanu,  and  providing 

i:ii  ilie  universities  and  colleges  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
Mt''>i|i'L'n.  and  Edinburgh  shall  in  like  manner  continue 
I  ■  \  u'l'.  and  that  no  jieison  shall  be  admitted  to  bear  ollice 
houl  subseriliins  the  said  Confessi 


n  of  tbcir  faith;  a  similar  act  for  the 


of  the  church  of  England  passed  in  Iho  present  session  by 
the  English  parliament;   and  another  act  passed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  for  selUing  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  and  Ihe  forty-five  members  for  ScolUml. 
SCOTO'PHILTJS.    [OwLJj 
SCOTORNIS.    [NiQHT  .Uns,  vol.  xvi..  p.  228.] 
SCOTT.  DANIEL.     [Stephkns.  H.] 
SCOTT,  SIR  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  Scolland.  in  the 
parly  part  of  the  Ihirleenlh  century.     If  he  reallv  was,  as 
has  been  assumed,  Scolt  of  Bal weary,  ho  succeeded  in  right 
of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Riuhard  Balweary  of  that  ilk  (as   it  is  phrased),   to  that 
estate,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkaldy.  in  Fifeshire,  and 

is  now,  we  believe,  the  properly  of Fotgusion,  Esq., 

of  Raiih.     An  anlient  lower  in  ruins  still  exists  on  it,  or 
did  exi^  not  many  years  ago. 

The  literary  reputolion  both  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  and  of 
his  conlemporarv  Thomas  Learmont  (llie  Rhymer)  may  ho 
taken   as   aiTuriling  a  pruiumptiun,  whith   other   oircuni- 
(u  eorruburate,  that  Scotland  in  the  ihirleenlh 
century  was  by  no  means  in  the  benighted  state  commonly 
supposed.    In  fact  there  is  reason  lo  believe  that  during  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  which  ter- 
minated in  12dG.  the  dawn  of  civilisation  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  bilaiiil  made  a  nearer  approach  lo  the  more  ad- 
vanced hgbt  of  arts  and  letters  in  En);!and  than  was  gene- 
rally maintained  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  two 
'  is.     Scolt  however  probably  studied  at  some  foreign 
ity,  either  Oxford  or  Paris.   He  is  said  to  have  gone 
lo  France  in  early  life,  end  to  have  spent  some  years  in  that 
:ry ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  11.,  who,  possessed  of  remarkable  liteiary  ac- 
quirements himself,  was  then  Iho  great  palron  of  learned 
men.     If  he  did  not  however  remain  in  Germany  after  the 
death  of  Frederic,  which  took  place  in  t25U,  he  must  hare 
been  still  only  in  early  manhood  when  he  left  that  country 
— most  probably  at  least  under  thirty, — since,  as  we  shall  fincf, 
he  was  employed  in  public  duties  scarcely  suited  to  n  person 
in  very  advanced  age  forty  years  after  this  date.     If  he 
passed  some  years,  as  is  asserted,  at  the  court  of  Frederic, 
oe  could  not  wull  have  been  much  mote  than  twenty  when 
he  first  presented  himself  to  or  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor. 
Dempster  indeed  slates  that  he  was  but  a  young  man  when 
he  was  writing   books  at  the  request  of  Frederic,   '  cujus 
rogalu  hie  etiam  juvenis  mulia  opera  sctibere  est  agrcssua.' 
Yet  Dempster  was  not  aware  that  he  was  Scotlof  Bulweary  ■ 
he  tells  us  indeed  that  his  namo  Scalita  was  not  Ihat  of  his 
family,  but  of  his  nation.     Is   it  possible  that  the  Michael 
Scott  of  Balweary,  whom  we  find  living  in  Scotland,  and 
ilively  engaged  in  the   public  service,  in    1290,   may  be 
islakenly  assumed  to  have  been  the  learned  person  of  that 
ime  who  resided  at  Ihe  court  of  Frederic  !I.? 
They  IcU  us,  too,  that  upon  leaving  Germony,  Scott  came 
lo  England,  where  be  was  received  into  great  favour  by 
"'        ■  '      3ul  Edward  did  not  become  king  of  England 
:ity-two  years  afler  the  dealh  of  the  learned 
Scotsman's  German  patron.      Some  account  of  what  Mi- 
chael was  about  during  this  long  interval  is  therefore  a  de- 

From  Eni^land  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  h'S  native 
luntry,  though  when  is  not  precisely  noted.  For  the  rest,  all 
lat  is  known  is  that  a  Michael  Scott  of  Balneary,  who  ii 
spoken  of  by  Hector  Boece  as  the  famous  scholar  of  that 
name,  was  one  of  Ibe  two  araha^sudors  (Sir  Michael  do 
Wemyss,  anolhcr  Fife  baron,  was  ihe  other)  sent  to  Norway 
by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  in  1290,  lo  bring  home  ihe  infant 
heiress  of  the  throne  ( Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Nor- 
■ay,  daughter  of  Iho  Norwegian  king  Eric). 
The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Michael  Seolt  died  in 
Scotland  in  the  following  year,  1291.  Dempster  says.  'Vixtt 
usque  in  uliimam  seneciutem,  et  atligit  annum  MCCXCI.. 
quo  obiisse  certum."  But  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Fife  and  Kinross,"— aficr  lolling  us  that, 'in  lesli 
muny  of  Ibis  honourable  commission  and  embassy'  in  which 
the  two  'equites  Fifjni  illusires,  ct  suinmae  prudenliae 
apud  sues  illis  lemporibus  habili,'  as  Buchanan  describes 
Ihera,  were  employed,  '  there  Is  slill  preserved  in  Ihe 
house  of  '^Vcmyss  a  silver  basin  of  an  antique  fashion, 
which  Dovid  [Mich.iel?]  do  Wetnyss  got  from  the  king 
of  Norway  at  that  time — adds:  'And  ihers  is  an  inden- 
ture betwixt  Sir  Michael  Wemyss  dc  codera  mib's,  and  Sir 
Michael   Scott  of  Balweary,  railes,   in   praesentia  Joannis 


rily  I  Balioli  regis,  apud  Mon 


1  dc  Lundoris,  anno  1204.' 
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(Edit,  of  1802,  p.  326.)  We  suspect  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  in  1291,  at  all  to  he  com- 
pared with  this  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name  and  designation  three  years  later.  But  in  an* 
other  place  (p.  316)Sibba1d  asserts  that  the  same  Scott  who 
was  sent  to  Norway  in  1290,  went  on  a  second  embassy  to 
that  country  to  demand  the  cession  of  the  Orcades,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Robert  I.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1310.  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  Michael  Scott  the  ambassador  could  have  been 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who  figured  as  a  distinguished 
iterary  character  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  more  than 
sixty  years  before.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  one  was  the 
lion  of  the  other. 

The  real  or  supposed  literary  works  of  Sir  Michael  Scott 
are  the  following : — 

1,  'A  History  of  Animals,*  in  Latin;  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna.  Bat 
of  this  we  know  nothing.  Dr.  George  Mackenzie,  Scott's 
most  elaborate  biographer,  says  that  the  work  exists  'in  fol. 
editionis  neque  tempore  neque  loco  expressis.'  Dempster 
mentions  '  Abbreviationes  Avicennse*  in  one  book,  and  also 
'  De  Animalibus  ad  Ceesarem*  {i.e.  Frederic),  in  one  book. 

2,  'Aristotelis  Opera,  Latine  versa,  partim  e  Graeco,  par- 
tim  Arabico.  per  viros  lectos  et  in  utriusque  linguie  prola- 
tione  periU^  jussu  Imperatoris  Frederici  II,*  fol.,  Venet., 
1 496.  The  common  accounts  make  Scott  to  have  been  the 
sole  author  of  this  translation;  but  it  proclaims  itself,  as 
we  see,  to  be  the  work  of  several  hanas.  Possibly  Scott 
may  have  contributed  the  translation  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory, and  mav  have  done  it  from  the  Arabic,  which  may  be 
all  the  founaation  for  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  version 
of  Avicenna.  Warton,  speaking  of  the  new  translations  of 
Aristotle  from  the  original  Greek  into  Latin,  made  about 
the  twelfth  century,  says,  *  I  believe  the  translators  under- 
stood very  little  Greek.  Our  countr}'man,  Michael  Scotus, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  them,  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederic,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  appears  to  have  executed  his  translations  at  To- 
ledo in  Spain,  about  the  year  1220.  These  new  versions  were 
perhaps  little  more  than  corrections  from  those  of  the  earlv 
Arabians,  made  under  the  inspection  of  the  learned  Spanish 
Saracens.'  (Note  to  Dissert,  on  Introd.  of  Learning  into 
England,  in  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.) 

3,  *  De  Procreatione,  et  Hominis  Phisionomia,  Opus.' 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  tract  in  the  King's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum,  printed,  without  the  name 
of  the  place,  in  1477 ;  and  in  the  general  library  of  the  mu- 
seum are  other  editions,  with  the  title  slightlv  varied,  printed 
in  1480  and  1487 ;  and  some,  both  in  4to.  and  l2mo.,  without 
date,  and  possiblv  still  older.  It  is  also  the  same  work 
which  was  printed,  with  the  title  of  *  De  Secretis  NaturcD,' 
at  Strasburg  in  1607,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1615,  in  l6mo., 
and  with  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1655, 1660,  &c.,  in  12mo.  Bayle  had  an  Italian  translation 
of  it,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seven  leaves,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1533,  with  the  title  *  Physionomia,  laoual  compile  Maestro 
Michael  Scotto,  i  prieghi  di  Federico  Romano  Imperatore, 
huomo  di  gran  scienza ;  e  e  cosa  molte  notabile,  e  da  tener 
secreta,  pero  che  Td  di  grande  etficacia,  e  comprende  cose 
secrete  della  natura,  bastanti  ad  ogni  astrologo ;  e  h  diviso 
in  tre  parti.' 

4,  '  Mensa  Philosophica,  seu  Enchiridion,  in  quo  de 
qusBstionibus  mensalibus,  et  variis  ac  Jucundis  hominum 
congressibus,  agitur,'  Franc,  12rao.,  1602;  8vo.,  1608; 
Lips.,  24mo.,  1603.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this 
treatise  (which  Tiedemann,  in  his  *  Esprit  de  la  Philosophic 
Speculative,*  says  contains  some  curious  things),  entitled 
*  The  Phiiosopher*s  Banquet,'  done  into  Englisn  by  W.  B., 
3rd  edit.,  enlarged,  12mo.,  London,  1633. 

5,  '  QusBStio  Curiosade  Natura  Soils  et  Lunao.'  This  is 
a  chemical  treatise  upon  the  transmutation  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  is  printed  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  *  Theatrum  Chi- 
micum,'  8vo.,  Strassburg,  1622. 

6,  *  Eximii  atque  excellentissimi  physicorum  motuum 
eorsusque  syderii  tnvestiffatoris,  Mich.  Scotti,  super  autor. 
Sphnrar.,  cum  qusestionibus  diligenter  emendatis,  incipit 
«xpositio  perfectm,  illustrissimi  Imperatoris  D.  D.  Frederici 
pracibui.'  This  is  a  commentary  upon  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  Sacrobosoo  *  De  Sphaera,*  but  is  a  mere  compilation, 
and  is  believed  to  be  falsely  attributed  to  Scott.  Dempster, 
after  his  fashion,  enumerates  a  long  list  of  additional  titles, 
wbidi  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  transcribe. 


But  Michael  Scott*s  chief  reputation  after  his  death,  n  - 
in  his  lifetime,  was  as  a  great  magician.  '  De  quo,' says  IX  i. 
ster,  writing  in  thebeginningof  the  seventeenth  centur}',  * . 
numerabiles  etiam  nunc  hodie  anilesfabnlaB  circumferun: . 
nee  ullum  amid  nostrates  clarius  nomen.'    Even  to  ir  . 
day  he  is  traditionally  remembered  in  that  character  ir.  ^ 
own  country;    and  various  legends  of  his  wondrous  f .  - 
formances  are  still  told,  and  half  believed,  among  the  :    • 
santry,  some  of  which  may  be  found  collected  in  tlie  n    . 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  I^st  Minstrel.*  in  vli 
poem  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  grave  in   the  abU> 
Melrose,  and  the  taking  from  the  dead  man's  cold  ban:: 
his  *  book  of  might,'  make  so  striking  an  incident.     Dcl. 
ster  says,  'Ut  puto,  in  Scotia  libri  ipsius  dicebantur  * 
puero  extare,  sea  sine  horrore  quodam  non  posse  attin  j 
malorum  daemon um  prsestigias,  quae  illis  apertis  fielv 
But  in  earlier  times  the  fame  of  his  magic  skill  was  ^pr  : 
over  Europe.  Dante  has  introduced  him  m  his  *  Inferno  — 

'  Quell*  aUro.  che  ne*  flanchi  e  cotl  pooo* 
Michele  Scotto  fit,  che  Teramcute 
D«Ue  mai^che  frode  leppe  U  ipuoeo.* 

(  Canto  U..T.  117.) 

and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and  other  early  Itai 
writers.     He  is  severely  arraigned  by  John  PicusfMir- 
dula),  in  his  work  aeainst  astrology ;  and  is  defended  Ir  . 
such  charges,  as  wetl  as  Ptcus  himself,  in  Naud6*s  'Ay- 
logie  pour  les  grands  person nages  foussement  accus^  .. 
Magie.' 

Tne  Scottish  tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  Micb. 
Scott  was  buried  in  his  own  country,  at  Melrose.     Anuir . 
account  however  makes  him  to  have  died,  and  his  rem*, 
to  have  been  interred,  in  the  abbey  of  Ulme  or  Hj!* 
Cultram,  in  Cumberland ;  and  here  also,  it  is  pretended,  i . 
magic  books  were  preserved.    Satchells,  in   his  rh}:. 
'  History  of  the  Right  Honourable  Name  of  Scott,'  affir. 
that  he  got  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  name  cxi* 
an  extract  from  one  of  Michael  Scott's  works  which  a  pen- 
showed  him  at  Burgh-under-Bowness,  in  Cumherland. 
the  year  1629.    His  informant  told  him,  he  says,  th^t  •! 
book  from  which  the  passage  was  taken  was  never  vet  r 
through,  and  never  would  be;   young  scholars  had  > 
picked  out  something  from  the  contents,  but  none  dan.a 
read  the  body  of  the  work.    And  he  adds, 

*  He  carried  me  along  the  caslle  then. 
And  showed  hU  writlcu  book  haugiug  on  an  iron  pin 
H  is  writing  pen  did  teem  to  me  to  be 
or  hardened  metal,  like  steel,  or  aecumte : 
The  toluroe  of  it  did  seem  so  lari;e  to  mm 
As  the  Hook  or  Martyrs  and  Turk's  Uistori'f. 
Then  in  the  cliureh  lie  let  me  see 
A  lioaa  where  Mr.  Michael  Scolt  did  lie  i'  Sec  Itc 

This  has  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  poetic  invent i  n 
Satchells ;   but  wo  may  observe  that  Camden,  in  hi!»  *  B 
tannia,'  tells  us  that  the  magic  books  of  Michael  Scot:  •-. 
in  his  time  still  said  to  be  preserved  at  Ulme,  though  : 
were  then  mouldering  to  aust.     It  is  probable  from  : 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  at  that  p. 
some  antient  volumes  which  they  railed    Scott's    1.1 
writings.    Camden  adds, '  He  was  a  monk  of  this  r  . 
about  the  year  1290,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  iv  ' 
mathematics  and  other  abstruse  parts  of  learning,  that  . 
was  generally  looked  on  as  a  conjuror ;  and  a  vain  cred  j. 
humour  has  handed  down  I  know  not  what  miracles  J 
by  him.' 

The  present  representative  of  the  aniicnt  famili  of  ' 
Scotts  of  Balweary  is  said  to  be  Sir  William  Scott  of  A- 
rum  (in  Roxburghshire),  Bart.      (Douglas's  Ban>/iu4-e 
Scotland,  ed.  1 798,  pp.  302  et  seq.) 

(The  two  chief  authorities  for  the  biography  of  M.i : 
Scott  are  Dempster,  '  Historia    Ecclesiastica    Scut.r  * 
which  is  full  of  lies;  and  Dr.  Mackenzie's  *  Live>  of  ■.  ■ 
Scottish  Writers,'  a  compilation  of  the  beginning;  of  iht  .. 
century,  abounding  also  in  apocryphal  matter,  and  dot.:, 
of  anything  like  critical   spirit.     Mackenzie's   notuv 
tends  to  eighteen  folio  pan;es,  but  of  these  thirteen  aie  •« 
pied  with  an  account  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Irduv'.  1  . 
from  the  'CEuvres  Diverses'  of  the  Pdre  Rapin,  and  li 
four  more  with  equally  irrelevant  matter.    There  is  a  5.  .- 
article  on  Scott  in  Bayle;  and  one  of  more  detail,  to  wl- 
we  have  been   indebted    for  several   facts  respecting  .  • 
writings,  in  the  •Bioffraphie  Universelle.') 

S(X)TT.  WALTJER,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,,  on  tlws  K 
of  August,  1771.  He  died  at  Abbotsford,  on  the  2U: 
September,  1832.   The  sixty-one  years  of  his  life  were  11..  i 
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discussions.  Scott  however  held  on  his  own  way:  his 
favourite  themes  were  the  old  world,  the  hent  of  his  mind 
was  historical. 

Like  most  young  men  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he 
had  at  an  early  age  tried  his  hand  at  rhyme.  His  ballad 
studies  kept  alive  the  inclination.  Burns,  whom  he  saw  at 
the  house  of  Professor  Ferguson  in  1786-7,  seems  to  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  both  by  his  writings 
and  his  personal  appearance.  For  ten  years  however  his 
rhyming  propensities  remained  in  abeyance,  till  they  were 
re-awakened  by  the  popularity  earned  by  the  ballads  of 
Monk  Lewis.  Scott*s  attention  hud  been  directed  to  Ger- 
man Uterature  by  a  very  superficial  essay  on  *The  German 
Theatre,'  read  by  Henry  Mackenzie  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1788.  Scott  and  several  of 
his  companions  formed  a  class,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
that  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  German  lan- 
guage; but  these  studies  were  followed  up  in  a  rather  de- 
sultory  manner  till  the  year  1793  or  1794,  when  Miss  Aiken 
(Mrs.  Barbauld)  directed  his  attention  to  the  works  of 
Burger.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  them  ;  and 
had  already  met  the  young  lion  of  the  day,  Lewis,  and  been 
stimulated,  by  his  conviction  of  his  own  superiority  in  gene- 
ral information,  to  attempt  an  appeal  to  the  public,  when 
an  edition  of  Burger,  which  a  friend  had  procured  for  him 
from  Hamburg,  came  into  his  hands.  The  consequence  was 
the  publication  of  *  William  and  Helen,*  in  1796,  which 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  advert  to  Scott's  more  active 
pursuits  before  closing  this  retrospect  of  his  probationary 
years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  May,  1 786.  He 
never  however  acted  regularly  as  clerk.  His  absences  on 
jaunts  to  the  Highlands  and  tbe  border  counties  were  long 
and  frequent;  and  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Mr.  Scott's  office 
durin:;  the  period  of  Walter's  nominal  apprenticeship,  as- 
sured us  that  his  time  while  there  was  mostly  spent  in 
playing  chess.  In  1 79 1,  having  finally  resolved  to  aaopt  the 
profession  of  advocate,  he  recommenced  his  attendance  upon 
the  college  classes,  interrupted  by  his  illness,  and  joined  the 
Speculative  Society.  In  1791  he  petitioned  and  was  admitted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  his  first  trials;  in  1792 
he  passed  the  rest,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Speculative  Society  and  the  faculty,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  private  business  of  both  bodies.  In  the 
civil  court,  he  has  told  us,  his  employment  did  not  exceed 
one  opportunity  of  appearing  as  the  prototype  of  Peter 
Pttblio.  But  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  he  made  several 
appearances,  in  all  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
diligent  preparation.  His  conduct  at  this  period  was 
marked  by  an  anxious  desire  to  force  himself  into  profes- 
siiiiial  employment,  and  by  that  energy  which  promised 
success,  could  he  but  succeed  in- making  a  beginning. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  our  narrative  to  the 
commencement  of  that  literary  career  which  he  prosecuted 
with  unabated  perseverance  till  his  death.  The  story  of  his 
literary  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  epochs :  that 
during  which  he  was  achieving  his  poetical  fame,  extending 
from  the  publication  of  his  translation  of  Biirger  in  1796  to 
the  publication  of*  Waverley'  in  1814 ;  tbe  period  of  the  cele- 
brity of  his  novels,  during  which  they  followed  each  other  in 
brilliant  and  rapid  succession  from  the  publication  of '  Wa- 
verley' till  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  in  1826;  the  period 
of  his  Herculean  struggle  to  readjust  his  affairs,  shattered 
by  the  convulsion  of  1826,  till  he  sunk  over-tasked  into  a  pre- 
mature grave  in  1832.  It  is  in  every  case  difficult,  perhaps 
inexpedient,  to  separate  the  part  from  the  man  :  in  the  case 
of  Scott  it  is  impossible.  We  proceed  therefore  brietly,  as 
our  limits  command,  to  trace,  for  each  of  the  three  periods 
we  have  enumerated,  an  outline  of  his  actual  life  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  the  literary  works  produced  under  their 
intluence. 

Unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  become  involved 
in  the  literary  career,  he  continued  for  some  time  his  pro- 
foshional  eiVurts.  He  was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants in  several  of  the  prosecutions  for  riots,  seditious  prac- 
tices, and  other  offences  arising  out  of  the  political  ferment 
of  the  day.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  active  part 
which  his  political  zeal  induced  him  to  lake  in  organising 
and  disciphning  the  volunteer  corps  of  horse  formed  in 
Edinbufi^h,  contributed  to  mar  his  professional  prospects. 
It  certainly  distracted  h's  attcnticn  from  legal  studies,  but 
U  accelerated  rather  than  retarded  his  promotion.  In  De- 
cember, 1700,  he  was  appomted  shenfi'of  Selkirkshire;  in 


18G6  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  :; 
Court  of  Session.     The  duties  of  these  offices,  even   w! 
discharged  by  the  same  individual,  left  a  large  propoi  tiui< 
his  time  at  his  own  disposal.    The  first  meniioned  en-.:. 
to  him  a  small  competency;   the  other  was  ultimui*.: 
lucrative  appointment,  although  the  arrangement  be  m    • 
with  his  predecessor  in  office  prevented  his  deriving  tbe  : 
emolument  from  it  till  1812.     In  addition  to  these  soui    ^ 
of  income  he  succeeded  to  a  small  landed  property  on  i 
death  of  an  uncle  in  1797,  and  received  a  moderate  fore.:  - 
with  Miss  Carpenter,  whom  he  married  towards  the  chrM 
the  same.year.    He  was  thus  placed  above  absolute  elegit    . 
ence  upon  the  literary  exertions  to  which  his  mchiia' 
and  leisure  invited  him.    At  the  same  time  his  relish  : 
the  elegant  luxuries  of  life  and  the  ambition   to   ra.L^  . 
on  a  feeling  of  equality  with  the  families  of  the  aristocr.    . 
upon  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  upon  the  honest  (sun.^ 
above  alluded  to,  he  had  a  claim  of  relationship-^an  an: 
tion  strengthened  by  this  fondness  for  the  legends  of  c. 
valry   operating   on  an   imaginative  disposition*    r^udcv 
further  additions  to  his  fortune  not  indifferent  to  htm.    l. 
is  questionable   whether  even  this  stimulus  could    U  . 
nerved  him  to  perseverance  in  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  u« 
but  his  active  and  energetic  disposition  courted  labour  - 
long  as  it  did  not  imposo  any  restraint  upon  the  ram>)^  .: 
desultory  habits  of  thought  acquired  during  the  days  oi  .*. 
cessant  reading  of  his  sickly  boyhood. 

Even  before  he  formed  bis  final  resolution  to  use  ht.e.i- 
ture  '  as  a  staff— not  as  a  crutch,*  he  followed  up  the  apt .. 
made  to  the  public  by  the  printing  of*  William  and  Uli 
In  1799  he  published  a  translation  of  Gothe's  '  Gotz  of  H-. 
lichingen.'     He  composed  and  circulated  among  his»  (n^..  < 
the  ballads  of  *  Glenfinlas'  and  *  The  Eve  of  Su  John.'    I 
1799  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Siod  1.  ■ 
who  repeated  to  him  many  then  unpublished  poems  of  ;. 
friends  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  in^}  t 
him  with  a  relish  for  their  peculiar  beauties.     An  in  tin 
which  Scott  formed  with  Mr.  Heber,  on  the  occasion  of  i; 
gentleman's  residence  in  Edinburgh  during  the  wtniex 
1799-1800,  confirmed  his  antiquarian  tastes  and  exie:;. 
his  acquaintance  with  old  English  literature:   he  advn  •   . 
from  the  school  of  the  old  ballad  into  that  of  the  Elizabc:.. 
drama.      The    bustling    patronage  of   Lewis     bad    m. 
Scott's  name  familiar  to  many  persons  of  literary  tast«;-    . 
England,  and  his  acquaintance  with. the  literati  of  El 
burgh  became  more  extensive  and  intimate.      About  . 
beirinning  of  the  present  century  he  paid  several  vck.t> 
Tevioldale,  a  district  even  less  visited  at  that  period  :. 
the  Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  these  excursiuu»  •  . 
only  added  considerably  to  his  stores  of  traditionary  s. 
but,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  learned  to  kuojr  u. 
stalwart  race   whom   he  afterwards  portrayed   with  *^ 
graphic  power  in  '  Guy  Mannering.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  pericS  of  his  life  at  which  / 
took  his  final  plunge  into  literary  occupation  and  avowi    . 
commenced  author  by  profession.     His  firat  pubhcat.M*. 
this  capacity  was  his  'Border  Minstrelsy,'  a  work  »:i.  . 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  ir.  \^ 
rious  departments  and  showing  the  magnitude  of  his  st..u 
heterogeneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  knowlcd:^.    I 
his  introductions  he  showed  his  talents  as  an  Gssa>c>t: 
his  notes,  his  research  and  critical  acumen  as  an  autiqitar.a 
in  the  imitations  of  the  old  ballad,  his  taste  and  talent 
poetical  composition.     *  The  Border  Minstrelsy  *  in  u.  i 
little  more  than  the  accumulated  materials  out  of  \\h>r: 
hewed  the  best  of  his  later  works—a  chaos  through  %i,  . 
the  fragmentary  hghts  of  creative  imagination  weie  cw.. 
where  sparkling.      The  book  is  scarcely  less  intere>. 
when  viewed  as  the  commencement  of  his  connection  * 
those  commercial   speculations  in   literature  which   ^  . 
mately  broke  down  and  crushed  him,  than  as  his  first  ^t.    « 
effort  in  the  character  of  an  author.    Mr.  Janiea  Bai.    • 
tyne  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  •  Boidtr  V. 
slrelsy,'  the  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper  in  KeUo.     T 
him  Scott  offered  the  printing  of  his  book.    The  offer.  ^: 
some  hesitation,  was  accepted,  anew  fount  of  types,  supK ' 
to  anything  previously  seen  in  Scotland,  was  procured,  i 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  workman  on  MrK 
Ian tyne's establishment,  who  had  been  some  time  la  the  t  :• 
ployment  of  Bensley,  a  specimen  of  typography  vu>  ?. 
duced,  which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  «  hat  »  - 
for  a  time  rather  affectedly  called  the  *  border  press.'     N 
long  after  Mr.  Ballantyne  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  c.u. 
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iiccJ  r-rinler  on  a  laigp  urnip,  i 
M'll  liy  siiliscqueiit  (liicloiures, 
^fiiii'»  bi&lory  wo  shall  hate 


'Inersiiip,  ns  husliprn 
"  To  lliis  pnrt 


s.ijil  coRiDienreJ  his  career  as  the  most  popular  poci 
:>f  Ills -lay,  in  180S.  wilh  the  publicalion  of 'The  Lajof  Ihe 
l,:i-L  Minstrel.'  This  poem  wns  followei]  in  IbOS  by  'Mar- 
luuin;-  ill  ISOD.  by 'The  Lady  iif  Iho  Lake;'  in  ISll.bv 
I'.iit  Riirlerick  ;•  in  1913,  by 'Rokeby ;'  in  ISlJ.bv'Tlio 
r,  ivl  of  ilie  Isles.'  To  lhc?D  may  he  added  'The  Bridal  of 
1 1  ii-rmaiir  and  "Harold  llio  Dauntless.' pu  hi  is  Led  ononv- 
iii"ii^l>,  Iho  former  in  18N.  the  latier  in  Ifilfi.  Those 
I  riiii  tiii.k  (he  lilerary  world  by  surprise:  Ihev  were  unliko 
Niiiluiii;  that  had  preceded  ihem.  There  was  an  easy  , 
liiiv  111  iliL'ic  freiiucnlty  slovenly  versillcalion,  a  condensed  |  ferent  di-grcps  of 
■MiTHy  of  thought,  which  even  llie  total  neglect  of  thi 
't>,w  liiboT  could  not  entirely  conce.nl  or  oblileroie;  i 
■i:liv  shrewdness  in  llio  oreosional  remarks  upon  hfo  and 
iiiniiiTs;  enough  of  the  nild  recondite  spirit  which  ihe 
iiiilmr  had  caught  from  Coleridge  lo  lend 
'  iiipi'siiion;  enough  of  the  leaven  of  c 
^'iiili'r  it  inlelligible  to  iho  massof  renders^ 
•  iw  clii-a  of  heroes  and  adTcnlures.  Much  of  Ihe  popuiarify 
ilmh  aiiachcd  to  Scolt's  poems  was  owing  to  tlit  noielly 
I  llioir  subjects,  and  much  lo  his  compliance  uiih  ihe 
:i-l<!  of  the  times  ;  but  his  slrong  native  sense,  the  slorcs  of 
iii-of-ihe-way  knowleileo  upon  which  he  could  draw,  and 
li.'  ca^y  How ofhia versification  and  imagery,  rendered  them 
;-n  works  of  real  inlnnaic  merit.  As  the  first  ploss  of 
■itOij  wore  off,  the  voice  of  criticism  nas  more  di^imctly 
.i:ud,  Ijird  Byron's  more  osaggernted  lone  of  scnlhnent 
\<A  Kiealer  power  of  condensed  rythmical  declamation 
iiiiili-  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and  caused 
iioii  s  wurks  to  appear  eomparalivcly  feeble  by  the  force  of 
<>]|ii,-ist.  The  imitators  loo.  who  had  caut;ht  the  nutnanl 
-nil  nf  Scott's  versifiiaLion,  and  fuLiiid  piciity  of  heroes  in 
Id  fiiUiniir  and  romances,  had  for  a  lime  siirfi-ilcd  the 
'iblic  wiih  his  peculiar  style  ofpoelical  composilion.  Wilh 
jiiiidonl  caution,  said  to  be  characlcristic  of  his  nalion,  ho 
ii'imcd  to  exchange  a  field  of  literary  exertion  in  which 
1'  loiiiid  himself  in  danger  of  losinit  his  popularity,  and 
l'>'i  Ihu  failure  of  two  anonymous  irials  ('The  Bridal  of 
ricrznain."  and  'Harold  the  Dauntless'),  never  atlempled 

^iiiiie  lime  previous  lo  bis  abdication  of  the  laurel.  Ihe 
."■1  .-sol'  MissEdgeworth's'  Piclnres  of  Irish  Life,'  and  his 
■ii-iiiiu.iness  of  an  extensive  acquainlaiice  with  the  man- 
ors and  customs  of  Scotland,  more  especially  of  the  olden 
'.lie,  lj;id  stimulated  him  to  attempt  a  portraiture  of  ihetn 
I  a  prose  imaginative  narrative.  Tho  task  was  prose- 
iiiil  for  some  lime,  but  in  conseiiuence  of  Ihe  uiifavour- 
'V>  opinion  of  a  friend,  laid  aside.  In  1814  however  he 
"lolvfii  to  make  the  attempt,  and  'Waverley'  was  pub- 
•tj,-d  anonymously.  This  book,  published  without  any 
iriiile  of  announcement,  and  without  the  atlrjclion  of  an 
.ihur's  name,  made  lis  wav  noiselessly  and  mpidly  to  a 
i^ii  place   in  public  estimation.     In   tlie   course   of  four 

lis  ii  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  '  Guv  Manner- 

,','  'The  Antiquary,' 'The  Black  Dwarf,'  'Old  ilorlalitv.' 
li.b  Rov,'  and  'The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,' all  bearing 
ii'  indisputable  impress  of  the  same  parent  mind.  The 
iL'uiiistaiice  of  Scolt's  havintr  published  a  pncin  in  the 
mie  joar  in  which  'Waverley'  appeared,  and  his  engflge- 
n'lit  in  other  literary  undertakings  being  known,  combined. 
iili  ihc  common  prejudice  that  a  pool  cannot  excel  ns  a 
Lo^L■  writer,  lo  avert  from  him  for  a  time  the  nuspicion  of 

1-  authorship  of  the  'Waverlcv'  novels.  The  laciliirnitv  of 
'<■  fi'w  tnirusted  wilh  the  shcVoI  defeated  nil  oitcmpls  tc 
!i  a  II  rlirect  evidence  as  lo  who  was  ihe  autlior.  From  the 
r^i  ti on- ever  suspicion  pointed  strongly  lowarda  Scott,  and 
>  in.iiiy  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  it,  that  Ihc 
.-I  lo-iiies  from  Constable's  and  Ballaniyne's  books,  and 
.^'iini  confession,  scarcely  increased  the  moral  convielion 
liii  h  had  long  prevailed,  that  he  was  the  'great  Unknown,' 

The  h^hl  ha  if- pi  ay  fully  worn  veil  of  mystery  served 
i-.u^ver,  no  doubt,  to  excite  the  public  curiosity  and  lo  add 

liictitrous  Interest  to  the  'Waverley'  novels  at  the  time  of 
li.'ir  publiralion.  But  their  own  merits  were  doubtless  the 
i:  111  r:iiise  uf  their  success.  As  narratives  Ihey  have  Utile 
Hill:  tliu  plot  is  uniformly  inarlificiat  and  unskilfully 
'1'  ii'^lit  up;  the  osleiisihie  heroes  .ind  heroines,  insipid  or 
'  "  .iiiir^l.     Il   is  m  tho  .vimirulilu   Srolch  characters,  in 

■-■c;!.!-  and  iruth  of  iheir  actions  and  conversation,  that 
1'.  C.  No.  I3ua. 


the  charm  oflliusc  novels  poiisists.  Them  Is  a  powerand 
depth  in  tliecharaclcis  tln'iiisulves;  Ihoy  had  been  originally 
conceived nilh  tho  inlensi;  lovii  of  ostrouR  mind;  llicy  had 
remained  tkiivd   up  in  its  memory  fur  yeore.  mellowiiig  in 

lone  and  growing  more  distinct  in  form,  and  were  at  Inst, 
accidentally  we  may  almost  say.  poured  out  wilh  a  felicity 
and  strength  of  expression  of  which  Iho  author  was  himself 
scarcely  aware  that  he  was  capable.  This  new  vein  of  popu- 
lar applause  was  worked  as  sedulously  as  llie  former,  and, 
like  it,  worked  oul.  The  novels  which  from  1 81 S  10  1826  fol- 
lowed those  we  have  enumerated  In  rapid  sucression,  are  not, 
like  Ihem,  the  outpouring  of  long -treasured  thoughts;  they 
hoar  marks  of  reading  fur  ihe  purpose  of  finding  roaterinls 
to  fill  up  a  previously  sketched  outline.  They  arc  of  dif- 
'  'grcpsof  merit,  but  all  are  inferior  in  depth  of  tone 
:ht  of  metal  to  the  works  of  the  Itrst  four  years. 
Individual  characters  and  incidents  in  some  of  ihem  may 
be  eqTial,  but  not  one  of  them  can  bear  compaiison  wheii 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Scott's  novels  and  poems  however  occupied  by  no  means 
tlie  nholo  of  his  lime  during  llie  thirty  years  of  his  busy 
life,  of  which  Ihev  were  llie  luxuriant  produce.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  at  its  commencement, 
and  when  differences  of  political  opinion  induced  him  lo 
break  off  from  that  publicalion,  he  look  a  warm  intcrust  in 
the  eslablisliincni  of  the  '  Quarterly.'  His  trade  connec- 
tions with  the  IJnllanlynes.  and  through  ihem  with  Con 
stable  and  other  publishers,  led  him  to  project  many  pub- 
lications, and  to  lake  an  active  part  in  them  as  editor  or 
contributor.  To  iheso  we  owe  ilie  'Life  of  Dryden" 
(1H09I,  of  Swifi  (1814),  the  biographical  and  crilical  pre- 
faces 10  Bullanl}'ne's  collection  of  ihL'Eiigli»h  novelists, and 
his  aniiolalions  to  such  hooks  as  Sudbr's  '  Correspondence.' 
Hisbiogrnphical  and  critical  wrilings  are  chamcterised  by 
masculine  good  sense,  vigour,  and  ■  happy  play  of  humour, 
rather  Ihan  by  subtle  analysis  or  a  just  and  delicate  taste. 

From  1750  iill  ISiS  Scon's  life  was  busy  and  happy,  and 
seemingly  prosperous.  By  the  patronage  of  frienils  he  was 
rendered  independent;  by  his  own  exertions  he  was  raised 
Id  alllucnce.  His  notoHctv  asan  author  gave  him  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintance.  His  manly  and  Fensible 
character  commanded  respect,  his  botihovimie  and  talent 
for  increasing;  the  hdarhy  of  the  social  hour  conciliated  Ihe 
love  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  continuance  of  apparent 
success  increased  bis  confidence  in  his  own  resources  to  a 
degree  bordering  on  presumption.  The  ambition  of  his  lilb 
was  to  enact  ihe  pari  of  one  of  lliose  feudal  lords  who  were 
1  he  favourite  obiecls  upon  which  his  imagination  dwelt.  To 
this  was  owing  the  purchnse  and  building  of  Abboliilord,  the 
strewing  of  it  with  '  auld  nick-nack  els,'  and  llie  extensive 
scale  on  which  he  exercised  bii  hospitality.  He  endea- 
voured lo  revive  old  times  in  his  mansion  on  the  Tweed. 
The  last  few  years  of  his  prosperity  were  spent  in  a  gor- 
geous dream.  The  open-air  duy-light  masquerade  of  the 
reception  of  George  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Sir  Waller 
Scott  was  a  prominent  actor,  was  the  most  gorgeous  scene 
of  what  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  in  any  other  h);ht  ihan 
in  opium  dresm-  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at 
of  his  magnificence.  Constable,  Butlaiitync.  and 
Scott  were  all  men  of  sense  and  taleni,  hut  the  spirit  of 
ntcrprise  was  stronger  in  Ihem  than  that  of  accurate  mei- 
canlile  calculation,  ^t'rom  the  beginning  llmir  undeilakings 
had  been  on  a  larmier  scale  than  ihcir  capital  warranted; 
and  as  difllcullies  thickened  around  ihera  iheir  confident 
spirits  looked  for  rehcf  to  bolder  and  more  extensive  specu- 
lations. This  could  not  go  un  fur  ever;  the  commercial 
crisis  of  leJi-26  precipilaied,  but  did  not  cause  the  caias- 

When  what  is  called  in  Scotland  '  a  stale  of  the  affairs ' 
of  Constable  and  Co.  and  Ballanlyne  and  Co.  was  made 
up  subsequently  lo  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Iwo  compuniea.  it 
appeared  that  SirWalter  Scotl  was  indebted  to  Coiislahlc'n 
creditors,  as  a  partner  of  Ballantjne  and  Co..  for  nearly 
7!,0U<I^.:  and  thai  the  total  amount  of  the  debts  of  Bultan  tyno 
and  Co.  was  about  110,000/.,  for  the  whole  of  which  Kir 
Waller  was  liable  as  a  piirlner.  About  half  of  the  73,aou/. 
due  to  Constable  and  Co.  being  included  in  the  d>:bls  of 
Ballanlyne  and  Co.,  Scott's  actual  liabilities  were  some- 
where about  N7.0UII/.  The  presumptuous  raabness  with 
wbii'h.in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the  theatrical  pleasure 
of  enacting  the  part  uf  one  of  llie  favourite  heroes  of  his 
ilnagiiiulion,  he  incurred  this  iuimeiise  load  of  di-bl.  rnn- 
iiut  be  poUialud,  From  lb;i3,  if  not  fnini  ..u  turhcr  iieriod. 
Vol,  XXl.-l' 
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novels  were  contracted  for  and  paid  in  bills,  befora  even  the 
subjects  or  names  of  the  future  publications  were  fixed. 
This  was  not  a  mere  speculation  upon  popularity :  it  was  a 
wanton  setting  of  health,  mental  and  corporeal,  and  of  life 
itself,  upon  the  hazard.  But  to  the  honour  of  Scott,  he  did 
not  flinch  from  the  terrible  responsibility  he  had  so  pre- 
sumptuously incurred.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said  to  the  cre- 
ditors, 'Time  and  I  against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this 
good  ally  into  my  company,  and  I  believe  1  shall  be  able  to 
pay  you  every  farthing.'  He  surrendered  the  whole  of  his 
property;  executed  a  trust-deed  in  favour  of  certain  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  to  receive  the  funds  realised  by  his 
labours,  and  pay  off  his  debts  with  interest  by  instalments; 
sold  his  house  and  furniture,  and  retired  to  lodj^ings,  and 
resumed  his  literary  labours  with  dogged  resolution.  '  It  is 
very  hard,*  he  said,  in  his  deep  thoughtful  voice,  to  a 
friend  who  expressed  his  sympathy, '  thus  to  lose  all  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at  last,  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.  But  if  God  grant  mo  life 
and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  redeem  it  all.' 

Scott's  works,  published  during  the  six  years  which 
elapsed  between  his  bankruptcy  and  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  possess  a  painful 
interest.  They  want  the  energy  and  buoyancy  of  his  earlier 
writings;  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  lassitude  of  a  spirit 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  Some  of  them,  like  the  '  His- 
tory of  Napoleon,*  are  works  which  lay  out  of  his  line; 
some  of  them,  like  the  *  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft,' are  of  a  class  to  which  humbler  pens  alone  ought  to 
be  tasked ;  some  of  them,  like  the  gossiping  notes  to  his 
collected  works,  arc  concessions  to  the  impertinent  curiosity 
of  the  public,  to  which  it  is  painful  to  see  a  great  roan 
stooping.  Neither  Walter  Scott  nor  any  other  really  great 
author  ought  to  be  his  own  Boswcll.  Making  allowance  for 
every  drawback  however,  the  old  Are  glows  in  his  ashes.  Nor 
was  his  self-immolation  altogether  in  vain.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  him  was 
superinduced  by  excess  of  mental  toil,  but  the  purpose  for 
which  he  sacrificed  himself  was  attained.  His  debts,  ma- 
terially diminished  before  his  death  have  since  been  entirely 
liquidated  by  the  profits  of  the  irdition  of  his  collected 
works.  The  certainty  of  this  event,  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  not  shrunk  from  the  responsibilities  he  had  incurred, 
the  feeling  that  he  had  deserved  and  retained  the  love  and 
respect  which  waited  upon  him  in  more  prosperous  days, 
was  his  consolation  in  the  dark  hours  of  his  closing  life. 
The  political  party  to  which  he  was  devoted  was  overthrown, 
and  the  institutions  he  venerated  were  in  his  opinion  about 
to  be  swept  away ;  his  wealth  had  melted  from  his  grasp, 
toil  was  the  lot  and  prospect  of  his  old  age,  the  friends  of  his 
youth  were  dying  out  one  by  one ;  but  the  consciousness  of 
honourable  and  manly  endurance,  and  the  devoted  love  of 
his  children,  smoothed  his  passage  to  the  grave.  He  sought, 
but  too  late,  health  in  a  foreign  climate.  The  worn-out 
frame  craved  to  be  at  home  and  at  rest.  He  murmured, 
'  now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbotsford,*  when  his  friend  Mr. 
Laidlow  welcomed  him  on  his  return,  and  for  a  few  days 
enjoyed  the  mansion  he  had  reared  with  so  much  love  and 
pride.  His  strong  frame  struggled  hard  with  the  disease, 
but  exhausted  nature  gave  way  at  last,  and  he  expired  after 
fourteen  days  of  total  insensibility 

We  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch  that  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  attempt  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  Scott 
and  his  writings.  Making  allowance  for  increased  facilities 
of  communication,  and  more  generally  diffused  education, 
the  fervour  of  popular  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works 
were  received  was  not  greater  than  was  experienced  by  the 
publications  of  Richardson.  Time  alone  can  decide  how 
much  of  his  writings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they  will 
permanently  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world. 
Of  this  however  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  Scott  a  strong 
and  healthy  intellect  was  engrafted  on  a  powerful  will,  that 
he  had  a  natural  and  easy  play  of  humour,  with  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  poetical  imagination,  and  a  large  share 
of  that  power  of  apprehending  and  portraying  character 
which  is  the  great  cnarm  of  Fielding.  Great  part  of  his 
life  he  indulged  in  a  dream  world  of  his  own ;  but  when 
rudely  awakened  by  adversity,  he  submitted  to  the  conse- 
quences with  heroic  submission.  He  was  a  great  and  a 
good  man 

Walter  Scott  was  the  fourth  often  children,  of  whom  only 
Thomas,  a  younger  brother,  left  any  descendants.    His  own 


children  were,  the  present  Sir  Walter,  Mrs.  Lockhart  ai..! 
Miss  Anne  Scott  (both  of  whom  survived  their  father,  hu 
are  since  dead),  and  Mr.  Charles  Scott. 

(Lockhart*s  Zf/0  of  Scott;  Notes  and  Pr^acet  by  Sir 
Walter  to  the  edition  qfhis  Collected  Works ;  Publicaii  w 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Messrs,  BaUantyne;  MS.  Commuu" 
cations.) 

SCOTUS.    [Duns  ScotusJ 

SCREEN,  in  Architecture,  a  term  probably  oonnectevi 
with  the  Latin  Scrinium  and  the  German  Schrein,  signiL^^ 
a  partition  dividing  off  some  portion  of  an  interior  or  riA>  c 
from  the  rest  of  its  plan,  without  similarly  contracting  j; 
shutting  up  the  space  over  head,  a  screen  being  a  partu.. 
carried  up  only  to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  admit  a  Mer 
beyond  it.  Screens  are  exceedingly  beautiful  internal  iti- 
tures  in  the  Gx)thic  or  pointed  style,  in  which  they  vcit 
employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  not  in  churches  ak.r.?. 
but  in  halls  and  other  buildings.  Great  diversity  was  al>) 
displayed  in  them  as  regards  both  design  and  material:  J.  r 
we  meet  with  them  sometimes  solid  or  nearly  so,  at  olhcs 
almost  entirely  of  open-work;  of  stone  or  of  timber,  ar  i 
occasionally  composed  of  both ;  but  agreeing  in  one  respt-c: 
namely,  in  being  more  or  less  elaborately  decorated. 

In  our  English  cathedrals  the  choir  is  separated  from  Vm 
nave  by  the  organ  screen,  which  differs  from  others  in  \  - 
ing  a  double  screen,  so  as  to  form  the  gallery  for  the  ur^.r. 
above,  and  to  admit  of  stairs  leading  up  to  it,  in  thesp:^; 
between  two  partitions.  Though  some  prefer  the  coniu<t:  - 
tal  mode,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  apparent  extent  of  i.. 
vista  is  rather  increased  than  not,  by  its  being  partiii . 
interrupted  below,  while  the  prospective  is  continued,  ar.I 
perhaps  a  view  of  a  noble  east  window  is  caught  in  i^ 
remote  distance. 

The  altar  screen  serves  as  a  back  wall  to  the  choir,  ^ 
parating  that  division  of  the  church  from  the  presbyters  < 
Lady-chapel  behind  it.    It  was  therefore  usually  aohd  :. 
the  whole  height  to  which  it  was  carried  up.     That  ere^- 1 . 
by  Bishop  Fox  in  Winchester  cathedral  is  a  splendi-.l  <ur* 
screen  decorated  with  several  'iers  of  canopied  niches ;  .. .. 
strikingly  similar   to  it  in  design  is  the  one  by  AL  a 
Whetehamstede  at  St.  Alban's.  Though  not  so  desigodul, 
the  stalls,  &c.  form  lateral  screens  enclosing  the  lower  f .:. 
of  the  choir  from  the  side  aisles.  Chartres  cathedral  oon:a.:  > 
a  no  less  remarkable  than  fine  example  of  such  siux 
continued  round  the  apsis  of  the  choir,  showing  itself  a^^  ^ 
wall  carried  up  to  some  height  above  the  stalls,  and  dw.'^ 
into  large  compartments  filled  with  sculpture.     The  fr  •  .* 
of  chantries,  small  chapels,  &e.  in  churches,  may  «l>c  U 
described  as  screens,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  piercf  u  f 
open-work  and  tracery.    The  examples  of  this  class  arx:  - 
numerous,  that  to  particularise  any  of  them   wouid  .« 
almost  supertluous ;  nevertheless  we  may  here  mention  i.  -. 
enclosing  the  monumental  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur,  s->:i 
Henry  VIII.,  in  Worcester  cathedral.    The  tomh  of  Hei '» 
VII.,   in  his  chapel  at  Westminster,  is  a  very  gor£i-  .• 
piece  of  screen-work,  executed  entirely  in  metal,  and  fctti 
ing  an  insulated  shrine  on  a  very  large  scale.    Westmir.»:. 
Abbey  itself  contains  many  fine  studies  of  screens  m  -r 
chapels  and  chantries.    Of  timber  screens  separating  t.i 
chancel  and  altar  end  from  the  body  of  the  buildini^,  m.  < 
specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in  country  churchea,  and  :.. 
a  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  being  studied  for  the  beaut  i 
their  design.     In  some  instances,  the  lower  part,  or  ao;^- 
screen  itself,  is  little  more  than  a  plain  wooden  part:::  . 
surmounted  by  a  range  of  open-work  panels  or  arches.    «  : 
such  screens  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  distinguished  bv  t. 
term  of  rood-lq/is  or  roodlqft  screens^  the  top  of  them  fo-.s- 
ing  a  kind  of  small  overhanging  gallery  supported  on  r  .< 
bets  and  brackets,  and  on  which  were  placed  the'U.*.' 
Rood,'  or  large  crucifix  with  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  a.. . 
other  images. 

Screens  of  a  different  character,  and  for  a  different  pur- 
pose from  any  of  those  above  mentioned,  were  employe*!  i: 
the  halls  of  domestic  and  collegiate  buildings,  for  the  p; - 
pose  of  cutting  off  a  passage  leading  to  the  butteries  ±i  x 
oflUces.    Such  screens  were  almost  ib variably  of  oak   ^^ 
other  wood,  and  the  space  over  them  and  the  passage  beh  .:i . 
served  n  a  music  gallery.    Open-work  was  very  rmrcU  if 
ever  introduced  into  them,  but  they  had  generally  t^^  os.-f  . 
arches,  or  sometimes   square-headed  doorways.     Se«t-i« 
specimens  of  this  class  of  screens  may  be  seen  in  N.^--.  > 
'Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Times,'  some  of  iIk  ^, 
as  that  in  the  Hall  at  Audiey-end,  proAisely  adorned  v.:**! 


can'od  panelling  and  othar  iculpture;  and  the  ona  just 
iitenlioned  is  further  remarkable  for  the  centre  oooipart- 
ment  being  carried  up  bifther  than  the  rest,  though  not 
quite  to  the  ceiling.  Other  intlancei  occur  irbere  the 
screen  is  carried  up  two  itorie*,  bo  aa  to  form  either  a  pai- 
Buge  on  the  chaniMr  floor,  or  a  cloied  gallery  with  glazed 
nr  latticed  apertures.  Of  thii  kiud  are  tboM  in  the  halU  at 
Knowle  and  at  HatSeld.  Of  still  more  unusual  chatacler 
is  the  one  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  Oxibrdabire,  for  there  the 
screen,  which  has  a  aarin  of  amall  windows  in  it,  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  of  the  ball,  and  ia  supprated  on  an 
open  colonnade  below. 

ScaBKN   ii  also  employed  to  signify  a  colonnade  or  wall 
nn-hilect orally  decorated,  enclosing  a  court-yard  in  front  of 


which  consisted  of  a  ajngle  range  of  coupled  Ionia  oolunns 
placed  on  a  lofty  etylobate.  Screens  of  this  kind  are  noroe- 
tirae*  had  recourae  to  in  order  to  connect  the  advancing 
parte  of  a  plan  together,  and  prevent  a  fk9ade  being  nut  up 
into  f^ps.  It  ia  by  this  means  that  the  buildings  farmine 
tbe  river  front  of  Somenet  House  have  been  connected 
toi;ether  into  one  continuous  fD^du  by  screens  sssuroing  the 
appearance  of  open  Corinthian  loggios  above  spacious 
bridge-like  arches.  Eminently  pietureaqiie  in  themeelveu. 
those  fealunts  eerTo   gi«ally  (o  relieve  all  the  rest,  ami  10 


Htaj  VII.  ud  Ut  QwH  In  bii  Chipd  it  WMmiiuUi. 

prevent  the  monotony  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in 
so  extended  a  front 

Of  screen!  or  low  walla  carried  up  midway  between 
columna  whose  shafts  are  attached  to  them,  there  are  fVe- 
quent  instances  in  Egyptian  architecture,  and  (hey  belong 
to  the  charaoleristic  peouliBTilies  of  that  style.  [Boyftian 
Arcuitbctitrb,  p.  314,  3IS.]  Somewhat  similar  screens 
might  occasionally  be  adopted  with  propriety  and  good 
eSect,  in  tbe  Grecian  style  oleo,  cither  behind  columns  or 
between  insulated  square  pillara.  This  has  in  fact  been 
done  behind  the  second  range  of  columns  in  the  recessed 
part  of  the  portico  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  a  screen 
of  the  kind  encloses  the  lower  part  of  the  siaircase,  while 
the  ceiling.  See.  are  seen  over  it ;  whereby  not  only  is  the 
view  continued,  but  light  is  obtained  for  the  staircase,  with- 
out windows.  [Portico.]  The  artiole  just  referred  to 
aSords  another  instance  of  an  inner  screen  within  a  portico, 
.vis.  that  shown  in  Fig.  9 ;  a  valuable  idea,  susceptible  of 
many  varialions  and  combinations,  all  of  them  more  or  leas 
picturesque;  for  instance  columna  behind  the  ECreen,  ca- 
ryaliiles  upon  it,  colossal  kermce  forming  pilaGterit  o 


surface,  &ii.  In  the  interior  of  buildingd  ajraiii,  let  their 
style  be  what  it  may,  architectural  screens  might  be  em- 
ploved  so  as  greally  to  enhance  elTect,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  add  very  materially  to  convenience. 
SCREW.  This  mechaiiicBl  power  generally  consists  of 
P8 
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two  parts,  ono  of  which  is  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal, 
on  whose  convex  surface  is  formed  a  projecting  rib  or  fillet, 
freauently  called  a  thread,  which  passes  spirally  round  in 
sued  a  manner  as  constantly  to  make  equal  angles  with 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  other  is  a 
cylindrical  perforation  through  a  block  of  some  material, 
the  surface  of  the  perforation  having  on  it  a  spiral  groove 
corresponding  to  the  projecting  rib  or  fillet  on  the  solid 
cylinder.  The  first  of  these  parts  is  called  a  convex  screw, 
and  the  other  a  concave  screw. 

A  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  line  of  direction 
taken  by  the  rib  or  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
may  be  obtained  by  drawing  on  a  rectangular  paper,  whose 
breadth  AB  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
any  number  of  lines  AB,  CD,  £F,  &c.,  equidistant  from 
each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  paper. 
Then  joining  the  points  A  and  D,  C  and  F,  &c.  by  right 
lines,  and  bending  the  paper  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
the  lines  AD,  CF,  £H,  &c.,  will,  by  uniting  at  their  extre- 
mities, become  the  continuous  helix  or  spiral  curve-line 
%Yhicli  the  thread  assumes.  When  the  two  parts  are  in 
action,  the  convex  screw,  being  turned  round  m  the  other 
by  a  power  applied  at  its  surface,  moves  at  the  same  time 
rectilinearly  in  the  direction  of  its  axis :  occasionally  how- 
ever the  convex  screw  is  fixed,  and  then  the  other  being 
turned  about,  it  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  like  rectilinear 
motion.  In  cither  case,  the  path  described  by  a  point  on 
any  thread  during  the  time  that  the  screw  turns  once  on  its 
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axis,  on  being  developed, becomes  equnl  to  AD  or  CF;  and 
in  the  same  time  a  point  on  the  axis  moves  through  a  space 
equal  to  BDor  DF. 

As  a  mechanical  power,  the  screw  possesses  the  proper- 
tics  of  an  inclined  plane ;  for  W  representing  a  weiuht  or 
)iressure  at  one  end  of  a  convex  screw,  whose  threads  are 
thereby  made  to  move  in  the  grooves  of  the  concave  screw, 
let  that  weight  be  supposed  to  act  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  to  be  uniformly  difl'used  among  all  the  pro- 
jecting threads  which  arc  at  one  time  in  the  grooves;  also 
let  p  be  the  part  of  the  weight  which  pressen  in  the  direc- 
tion mM  on  an  elementary  portion  Mn  of  the  side  of  a 
groove  in  the  concave  screw.  Then  Mrt  may  be  considered 
as  a  small  inclined  plane,  making  with  mM  an  angle  equal 
to  ADB :  and  if  q  be  a  force  which  applied  at  M  in  the 
direction  NM,  touching  a  circle  whoso  plane  passes  through 
the  screw  per}>end!cularly  to  the  axis,  would  prevent  tlic 
convex  screw  from  turning  round ;  the  pressure  on  M;i  and 
the  counteracting  force  will  be  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  weight  of  any  body  on  nn  inclined  plane  and  a  sus- 
taining power  which  acts  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base 


of  a  plane,  and,  by  the  resolution  of  forces,  the  ratio  betwc  - 
the  pressure  and  the  force  will  be  as  the  base  of  the  plu-  • 
is  to  its  height ;  that  is,  as  AB  to  BD.  Now  an  equal  f-*  -  - 
q  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  pressure  p  on  every   o:     . 
elementary  portion  of  the  grooves  in  the  concave  screv 
therefore,  there  being  as  many  forces  =  ^  as   there  i-. 
pressures  s=  p,  the  whole  weight  W  on  the  screw   will 
to  the  whole  sustaining  force,  in  the  case  of  equilibn^-:,. 
as  AB  to  BD;  that  is,  as  the  circumference  of  the  con^"-. 
screw  is  to  the  distance  between  the  threads  when  mci- 
Bured  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis. 

But  the  screw,  when  applied  as  a  mechanical  power.  ^ 
never  used  in  its  simple  state;  a  lever  or  wheel  is  alu^«* 
fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and  the  moving^  or  »  >• 
taining  power  is  applied  near  the  outer  extremity  of  u- 
lever,  or  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.     In  this  '. .  - 
case,  the  ratio  between  the  moving-power  and  the  resi»t^': 
is  as  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  is  t.>  iL-* 
length  of  that  circumference ;  and  the  velocity  of  a  poin^   '. 
the  axis  is  to  that  of  a  point  on  the  circumference  \u  :.: 
same  ratio.    The  friction  of  a  screw  is  however  very  gr  ?-. 
and  is  frequently  equal  to,  at  least,  the  weight  supported,  f 
it  will  prevent  that  weight  from  descending  when  the  mj.- 
ing-power  is  taken  away. 

An  endless  screw  consists  of  two  or  more  spiral  fillets   .* 
threads  on  a  rod  which  is  capable  of  being  turned  o;i  .  ^ 
axis  by  a  power  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  winch,  or  '  >  * 
string  passing  over  the  circumference  of  a  pulley  attacii -. 
to  the  rod.  The  threads  work  between  teeth  on  the  cirn^is 
ference  of  a  wheel,  so  that  while  the  revolution  of  the  r . . 
continues,  the  wheel  turns  on  its  own  axis.     If  the  radius ..: 
the  winch  or  of  the  pulley  on  the  screw-rod  be  6   inc>»? 
and  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  be  ji  ir.    , 
a  power  represented  by  unity  at  the  circumference  of  ;  -. 
pulley  will  be  in  equilibrio,  omitting  the  effects  of  fri":. 
with  a  resistance  expressed  by  6  x  10  X  2w,   thai  is,  i» 
376*99  (ir  being  the  half  circumference  of  a  circle  ui.    • 
radius  is  unity)  applied  at  the  threads  of  the  screw  or  at ' 
circumference  of  the  wheel. 

If  the  lines  AF,  CH,  &c.  were  drawn  on  paper,  anl :    * 
paper  were  bent  on  the  surface  of  a  convex    or   ecu 
cylinder,  one  spiral  thread  would  be  formed  by  the  uni  -i 
AF.  EK.  &c.  at  their  extremities,  and  another  by  the  i  • 
union  of  CH,  GM,  &c. :  this  is  called  a  double- th nV. . 
screw,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  mechanical  power  dt-j  .•    - 
upon  the  ratio  of  AB  to   BF,  while  that  of  the  su.j 
threaded  screw  depends  on  the  ratio  of  AB  to  BD;  th ;;  • 
with  apparently  an  equal  distance  between  the  threa(I> 
both  screws,  the  power  of  the  latter  is  double  that  of  i. 
former. 

From  the  high  ratio  which  the  resistance  bears  to  i  . 
moving-power   in  the  screw,  the  use  of  this  machine  ■ 
movini^  or  compressing  bodies  is  very  great ;  it  is  al»i.*  i . 
tcnsivcly  employed   in   the  construction   of   philu^op 
instruments  for  measuring  small  angles  or  distances.    ;^^* 

CROMETER.] 

The  ingenious  screw-machine  which  was  invented  bj  M 
Hunter,  and  is  described  in  the  *  Phil.  Trans.'  vol.  17.  r 
sists  of  one  convex  screw  which  works  in  the  inteno'    ' 
another  convex  screw.    The  latter   works   in    a  cor*.'  - 
screw  which  is  fixed;  and  the  foriner  is  capable  of  mo\    , 
in  a  rectilinear  direction  only,  being  prevented  from  tuir 
on  its  axis  with  the  rotation  of  the  exterior  screw.     AU;  * 
number  of  threads  in  an  inch  on  the  convex  surface  i^' 
last  is  les>s  by  one  than  the  number  in  an  inch  on  the «.   - 
vex  surface  of  the  other  :  suppose  the  first  number  to  Xu: 
and  the  other  to  be  11;  then  one  revolution  of  the  exui  : 
screw  would  cause  the  whole  machine  to  move  forv.. 
through  a  space  equal  to  ^  inch,  but  in  the  same  tin  ^  i  ■ 
interior  screw  is  carried  backward  through  ^  inch.     Th  v 
fore  the  forward  motion  of  this  last  is  equal  to  ^  —  V     . 
rrn  inch ;  and  to  produce  an  equal  effect  in  a  simple  set « 
tlie  latter  should  have  110  threads  in  an  inch. 

Mr.  Barlow  of  Woolwich  mentions  a  compound  marl  •> 
of  this  kind  in  which  the  exterior  screw  had  100  threads  - 
an  inch,  and  the  interior  screw  101  threads ;  therefunc  o  .* 
turn  of  the  machine  caused  the  latter  to  move  through  i. 
very  minute  extent  of  i^  ii^^h.  and  this  space  was  furtri- 
subdivided  into  hundredths  by  means  of  a  micrometer  I.e. 
applied  to  the  exterior  screw. 

The  endless  screw  is  a  component  part  of  graduattrx 
machines,  counting  machines,  &c. ;  it  is  also  employ ol  : 
conjunction  with  a  wheel  and  axle  to  raise  heavy  weight:. 
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SCREW.  The  prcnedint;  atlicle  Iiaving  explained  the 
priiidple  of  the  screw,  it  remain"  only  to  noiice  soino  of  the 
conirivnnco*  used  for  mnking  screwa;  which  we  shall  oom- 
tiiiiire  by  m  nrcounlof  ihc  manuractureof  Ihoec  commonly 
ii-p(l  by  carpenters  for  faslcning  pieces  of  wonci.  or  of  wood 
iiii'l  melsl  ti^plher.  These  ofl'.  in  this  country,  usually 
aiWfd  wnod-rcreb^,  and  in   Scutland  (crno-nuiVi. 

The  blanks  for  wood-screws  were  formerly  forged  by  the 
W'lkioen  who  tnnko  noils,  they  being  in  fact  very  nearly 
Iho  same  as  countersunk  clout-nails,  with  iho  exception  of 
iliijir  ends  not  being  pointed.  Some  manufaclurcrs  make 
tln'ii-  blanks  of  rouml  rolled  iron,  cut  into  ihe  required 
liMigths,  and  pinched  when  red-hot  betiveen  a  pair  of  dies  in 
iliu  chaps  of  n  vice,  while  the  heads  aro  formed  with  a 
Ininmer,  or  the  stamp  of  a  fly-press.  Bui  it  appears  to  be 
lliL-  best  plan,  at  least  for  scievvs  not  exceeding  about  a 
•luarler  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  form  the  blanks  of  iron- 
"ire.  cut  by  a  machine,  and  having  Iho  heads  struck  up  in 
n  flic  uiihoutthe  application  of  heat.  After  forming  Ihe 
hi:;id.  the  next  process  isfllint;  or  turning  the  necks  and 
biads  in  a  lathe ;  afler  which  the  nick,  or  gri»Te  to  receive 
tho  omi  of  the  screw-driver,  is  cut  with  a  circular  saw.  In 
till-  iiiFuncy  of  screw-niakinR  the  thread  was  fiirmed  with  a 
Illy,  but  this  process  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  use  of 
ilica  and  cutters,  which  are  opphed  in  various  ways.  Tlie 
rir.linj  of  the  ivorm  is  somelimca  performed  in  a  loihe,  the 
111. ink  being  fined  in  a  chuck,  and  projected  during  its 
reir,hilion  between  a  pair  of  stationary  cutters;  the 
l'>ii(;ituilmal^  motion  of  the  blank,  and  consequently  the 
n/.n  or  inclination  of  the  thread,  being  determined  by  a 
TL'^'idating  or  pattern  screw  attached  to  the  mandril,  which 
must  therefore  be  changed  for  every  different  degree  of 
IhU'ntss;  while  the  shapc'of  iho  thread  or  wormdepends  on 
iIlc  fium  and  position  of  the  cutlera.  Small  screws  ore 
fi.'qticnily  wormed  by  a  similar  apparatus  turned  by  a 
"inch-handle  attached  to  the  mandril;  and  sometimes  by 
iiii'.ins  of  a  steel  tap-plate.  This  method  of  forraini;  the 
vorm  13  that  described  in  Hebert's  'Engineers'  and  Me- 
rhanics' Encyclopedia;'  but  another  plan,  originally  iniro- 
dncud  by  Mr,  NetfleRild,  of  Holborn.is  now  verv  commonly 
niiLipied,  In  this  case  the  worm  is  formed  by 'means  of  a 
IMir  of  stationary  cutting  dies;  between  which  the  blank 
Is  pnijccted  by  an  apparatus  which  gives  it  an  alternaling 
riiliHury  motion.  The  dies  themselves  regulate  Ihe  size 
"lihc  Ihroad,  without  the  U50ofapattern  screw,  and  they 
I'lii-r  lliererore  be  changed  for  eicry  variety  of  screw.  "The 
I'liuhar  motion  of  the  blank  resembles  that  of  a  I  " 
\M'rmed  by  hand,  as  hercofier  described. 

I'hc  manufacture  of  wood-screws  has  been  greatly 
pn>n.'ii  by  Ihe  exertions  of  ibe  gentleman  just  alluded 
mIiiisc  patonl  screws  are  far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to 
tluiseolihe  ordinary  make;  while,  by  the  extensive  applica- 

I  mn  uf  mai'liinery,  ihey  ore  produced'  at  a  price  little  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  common  imperfect  article.  Much  attention  is 
I'jLid  111  the  perfection  of  the  worm  in  thciie  screws.  It  is 
<'ji  deeper  than  usual,  and  tho  Ihread  is  made  nearly  flat 
111!  [111!  upper  Bide,  while  the  under  side  is  considerably  in- 
<'tMied;  so  that  while  the  Hcrew  enters  the  wood  more 
(■■■■-dy  than  those  of  tho  usual  make,  it  olfcrs  much 
i;ic--iiier  resistance  to  any  force  lending  to  tear  it  out.  A 
viiy  cummon  defect  in  wood-screws  is  havinc;  the  worm  ter- 
inuiale  in  a  rough  thin  shell,  which  frequently  becomes 
111  iii-i^il.  and  teal's  away  the  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
tiaie  very  little  hold  for  the  screw.  This  defect  is  best 
luincrlied  by  making  the  p»int  of  the  screw  srooolh  and 
<  iiiiumI.  The  best  wood-screws  are  made  to  taper  slightly 
Ii'iii  the  head  downwards ;  and  a  further  improvement, 
"iiii'li  we  believe  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
rsL'lilelrjld,  consists  in  making  the  worm  shallower  towards 
ilic  liimd  than  at  Ihe  point,  by  which  ihe  screws  are  rendered 
li'-^  halite  to  be  twisted  in  two  at  the  upper  part  of  the 

II  III  10,  when  turned  into  hardwood  with  great  force,  as  when 
ii  liiate  i*  used  instead  of  the  common  screwdriver. 

Svieiii)  attempts  have  been  ma<le,  and  some  appear  to 
li.iM;  been  tolerably  successful,  to  produce  9crew«  by  cos/ing'. 

III  the  otdmaty  method  of  castinjj  in  sand,  ihe  chief  obsta- 
'  !<--  in  the  nay  of  casting  screws  consisla  in  the  difficulty  of 
ii'iiiiMn:^  the  pattern  from  the  mould.  Mr.  Maullin,  a 
ttnniil'aclurer  who  obtained  a  patent  in  18U0  for  a  method 
'it'  merivimmg  this  difficulty,  aecoroplislicd  his  object  by  an 
.i|>p.uat>is  for  lerewing  the  patterns  (of  which  a  great  num- 
l"'r  iiiijjht  be  used  together)  out  ofthe  mould,  soas  to  leave 
ilii;  miptession  of  the  thread  uninjured.    The  details  of  this 
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•e  given  in  the  thirteenth  Tolumo  ofthe  'Ra 
portory  of  Arts.' 

Surew-bolts  and  other  screws  for  working  in  melol  aro 
manufactured  in  a  aitnilar  manner lo  noud-screwi,  when  Iho 
number  required  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  expunseof  adjust- 
ing the  machinery.  When  this  i»  not  the  case,  tliey  ate,  if 
Bmall.ofleticutliyliacHl,  H'itlioudlieaiiloralalliD.  Tliedie.or 
imirument  fur  cutting  an  external  or  male  screw,  resemblci 
a  common  nut,  but  is  usually  divided  into  two  polls,  which 
are  fitted,  when  in  use,  into  an  iron  stock  or  die-frame,  with 
long  handles.  Notches  are  cut  in  the  die,  across  the  direc- 
tion of  Ihe  threads,  in  order  to  produce  cutting  angles,  and 
lo  afford  room  for  the  escape  of  the  portions  of  metal  re- 
moved in  cutting  the  worm.  The  die,  which  is  formed  of 
steel,  and  well  tempered,  is  inserted  in  tho  die-stock,  with 
its  two  halves  a  tittle  distance  apart,  but  capable  of  being 
brought  logellierbv  regulating  screws  fixedintiie  die-stock. 
The  bull  or  pin  to  be  made  into  a  screw  is  formed  to  the  re- 
quired size  by  turning  or  otherwise,  and  then  made  fast  in  a 
vice,  while  its  end,  which  should  be  slightly  tapered  for  the 
purpose,  is  placed  in  the  die.  The  operator  then  proceeds 
to  turn  the  die-slock  so  as  to  worm  the  die  on  lo  the  bolt ; 
not  by  a  continuous  motion  in  one  direction,  but  by  a  series 
of  turns  backwards  and  forwards.  When  the  die  has  pro- 
ceeded as  for  on  the  bolt  as  Ihe  worm  is  required  lo  extend, 
it  is  taken  off,  screwed  up  a  litile  closer,  and  ORain  applied 
in  Ihe  same  manner ;  and  the  process  is  repealed,  closing 
Ihe  die  a  little  after  each  opcrntiun.  until  the  worm  incut 
lo  the  required  depih.  The  continuous  motion  ofthe  die  is 
impracticable,  on  account  of  tho  great  resistance  it  has  to 
overcome,  as  the  worm  is  not  formed  merely  by  cutting 
aivoy,  but  partly  by  compressing  the  metal,  and  squeezing 
"  up  into  the  thrcail.  In  wurking  a  similar  apparatus  by 
lachinery,  the  dies  are  sometimes  mailo  in  four  pieces,  the 
die-frame  is  stationary,  and  the  bolt  or  screw-pin  itself  re- 
volves. In  this  case  ihe  rotation  is  continuous,  but  in 
oilier  respects  the  operation  resembles  that  described.  In 
itia  'M™>i><i";ns  Magazine,'  vol,  xxv^  p.  376,  is  published  a 
h  cuts,  of  a  curious  kind  of  die  and  die-slock 
invented  by  Mr.  Tracey,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  die 
may  be  so  varied  in  their  relative  position  in  the  stock,  ihat 
the  some  die  will  cut  either  a  right-hand  or  left-hand  screw, 
either  single  or  double  threaded.  In  cuttine;  large  screws, 
especially  with  a  S([uare  thread,  a  steel  cutter  is  sometimes 
used  with  the  die,  whether  turned  by  hand  or  fixed  in  a 
lathe;  and  some  instruments  for  cutting  mole  screws  in 
wood  consist  of  a  sharp  steel  culler,  fixed  in  a  block,  having 
a  female  screw;  the  wooden  die.  or  rather  i ml,  being  used 
merely  lo  regulate  the  motion  of  Ihe  cutler.  Very  small 
melal  screws  are  rut  by  a  steel  lap-plate,  wormed  and 
nolcbed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  dies  above  described,  but 
having  several  holes  varying  slightly  in  size,  the  worm 
being  formed  prugi  essivcly  by  using  at  each  operation  a 
smaller  hole  than  at  the  preceding  one. 

Female  or  interior  screws  are  commonly  cut  by  means  of 
a  steel  tap,  which,  in  its  most  usual  form,  is  simply  o  screw 
of  which  great  part  of  ihe  worm  is  removed  by  filing  two, 
ihi-ec,  or  four  Hat  faces  along  its  whole  length,  the  angles 
left  by  this  operation  forminj;  o  scries  of  obtuse  cuUers. 
The  tap  should  be  made  somcwhot  conical,  that  it  may  enter 
(ho  hole  readily,  and  cut  the  worm  by  degrees.  In  lorne 
cases  two  laps  arc  used,  tho  first  only  of  which  is  lapeicd. 
The  head  of  the  tap  is  squared,  lo  fit  into  the  middle  of  o 
long  handle,  by  which  it  can  be  turned  with  conside rah le 
purchase;  and  it  is  worked  to  and  fro,  in  a  similar  manner 
tu  the  die  for  an  exicrnal  screw,  the  nut  being  held  sia- 
liunary.  The  laps  for  cutting  screws  in  wood  are  com- 
monly 'fluted  on  Ihe  sides,  to  make  them  cut  the  more 
readily,  and  lo  olford  more  room  for  the  escrape  of  the  cut- 
tings. The  tap  invented  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  described  in 
the  forty-eighth  volume  ofthe  'Traiisoctionii'of  the  Society 
of  .Arts,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  tapering  lap  for  commenc- 
ing Iho  screw,  and  a  cylindrical  ono  for  completing  it,  Ihe 
part  being  tapered,  while  the  upper  is  left  cylindrical. 


Mr.  Jones  reconimendcil  the  Hi 
the  form  represented 
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a  form  evidently  more  adapted  for  cutting  than  either  a  orb, 
which  are  the  more  usual  forms.  As  much  unnecessary 
friction  is  caused  by  having  many  teeth  in  the  tap  of  the 
full  size,  it  is  recommended  to  ftfe  down  a  portion  of  them, 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  two-thirds,  so  as  to  leave  the  fully 
projecting  (and  therefore  cutting)  teeth  at  greater  intervals 
than  are  occasioned  by  the  flutes  or  notcl)^.  In  large 
taps  of  this  kind  a  steel  cotter  may  be  inserted,  as  shown 
in  the  section  d,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cylindrical 
portion  of  the  tap;  the  cutter  being  made  to  project  a 
little,  so  that  the  tap  follows  it  without  difficulty.  Such 
cutters  are  not  used  in  taps  of  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  diameter. 

An  ingenious  kind  of  tap  for  cutting  screws  in  wood  is 
described  in  the  French  •Manuel  du  Tourneur,'  and  in 
Gill's  •Technological  Repository,*  vol.  xi.,  p.  42.  That  de- 
scribed and  represented  by  Gill  is  for  cutting  a  square- 
threaded  screw,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  screw  of  steel, 
having  a  hole  drilled  obliquely  from  the  front  end  of  the 
thread  to  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  tap.  The  edges  of 
this  oblique  hole,  being  made  sharp,  cut  their  way  through 
the  wood  when  the  tap  is  turned  round,  while  the  hole  itself 
forms  a  channel  by  which  the  cuttings  escape  into  the  cavity 
in  the  centre.  For  cutting  internal  screws  in  wood,  where 
great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  tap  invented  by  Mr.  Siebe, 
and  described  in  the  forty-first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  very  convenient,  as  the  same  in- 
strument will  serve  for  cutting  either  right-hand  or  left- 
hand  screws,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  turned. 
This  Up  is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  and  may  be 
formed  by  turning  a  wooden  screw  of  the  size  required,  then 
cutting  a  longitudinal  slit  alone  its  centre,  and  inserting  a 
plate  of  steel  of  the  length  and  Dread th  of  the  screw.  While 
held  in  this  position,  th«  edges  of  the  plate  are  filed  into 
notches  corresponding  with  the  worm,  after  which  it  is  re- 
moved while  the  \v<»den  thread  is  turned  away,  leaving 
the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  plain  smooth  cylinder.  The 
steel  plate  is  then  re-inserted,  and  the  whole  securely 
riveted  together.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  which  gives  a 
side  and  an  end  view  of  the  tap,  though  the  wooden  part 
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is  cylindrical,  the  steel  plate  tapers  towards  the  end  that 
enters  the  hole,  in  order  that,  by  the  first  teeth  projecting 
but  little,  the  instrument  may  cut  gradually.  A  groove 
is  cut  on  each  side  of  the  tap,  where  the  plate  is  inserted, 
to  aflbrd  room  for  the  escape  of  the  cuttings ;  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  made  flat  or  square  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  the  lever  by  which  it  is  turned.  Such  a  tap  may  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  a  worm  on  the  wooden  stock,  by 
simply  dividing  and  notching  the  plate  so  that  the  teeth  on 
one  side  are  opposite  to  the  notches  on  the  other.  When  a 
double  or  treble-threaded  screw  is  to  be  cut  with  this  tap, 
notches  must  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  each  thread 
with  a  band  tool,  to  make  the  tap  commence  cutting  in 
the  right  place.  Similar  taps,  with  only  two  cutting  edges, 
are  proposed  by  Mr.  Siebe  for  rutting  screws  in  metal. 

The  large  iron  screws  used  in  vices,  presses,  waggon- 
jacks,  &c.,  are  stated  by  Gill  {Technolofrical  Repository, 
vol.  vl,  p.  289)  to  be  formed  by  means  of  dies,  turned  with 
immense  power  by  verv  long  levers ;  the  thread  being  made 
without  cutting,  by  indenting  and  squeezing  up  the  metal. 
The  very  best  scrap-iron  is  required  for  the  screws  formed 
in  this  manner,  on  account  of  the  twisting  force  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  female  screws  are  formed  by 
winding  a  thin  rod  of  iron  into  the  worm  of  the  male  screw, 
80  as  to  form  it  into  a  spiral  thread,  and  then  brazing  it  into 
a  cylindrical  case  of  wrought-iron ;  the  nut  being  finished 
by  grinding  it  with  the  screw,  with  the  addition  of  sand  and 
water. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  cutting  screws  in  a  lathe,  the 
size  of  the  worm,  or  the  distance  between  the  threads,  is 
regulated  by  a  pattern  screw,  and  cannot  be  varied  from  it 
An  ingenious  machine  is  used  in  the  Woolwich  dock-yard 
for  cutting  a  great  variety  of  different  screws  from  one 
pattern,  of  which  a  detailed  description,  with  engravings,  is 
~:Wen  m  the  volume  on  Manufactures,  in  the  '  Enc>'clopfedia 
'etropolitana.'    In  this  machine  the  bolt  or  cylinder  upon 
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which  a  screw  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  in  a  lathe,  whOe  the  die 
or  cutter  is  fixed  in  a  Kind  of  sliding  frame  drawn  forvar.I 
by  means  of  two  regulating  screws  lying  parallel  with  tlir 
bolt.    These  screws  are  turned  by  two  small  cogged-vtietU 
working  into  a  third  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  lathe ;  and  t  < 
varying  the  relative  sizes  of  these  wheels,  the  pitch  or  isc'  • 
nation  of  the  screw  may  be  altered  at  pleasure.    Thus  ' 
the  three  wheels  are  exactly  alike,  the  bolt  and  the  rqg.- 
lating  screw  will  revolve  with  equal  velocity,  and  the  threar* 
produced  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  pattern  • 
regulating  screw.    If  the  wheels  attached  to  the  screws  i ' 
smaller  than  that  on  the  axis  of  the  bolt,  they  vriW  revoii. 
more  rapidly,  and  the  thread  produced  will  be  wider  thir. 
the  pattern ;  and  if  the  wheel  on  the  mandril  be  the  smalU-^* 
of  the  set,  the  screws  will  revolve  slower  than   the  bo/, 
and  a  closer  thread  will  be  produced.     Hy  using  many  «i  ^ 
ferent  sets  of  wheels,  any  variety  may  be  produced.     \Vbv- 
a  double  thread  is  required,  the  screw  or  bolt  mu^  ti 
turned  half  round  after  the  first  thread  is  cut,  without  inj\- 
ing  the  regulating  screws ;  or  for  a  treble  thxeiid,  torrn*. 
one-third  round.    The  same  machine  is  used  for  cutnr; 
female  screws ;  the  cutter  or  tap  beins;  fixed  in  the  Ui.'ic. 
and  the  nut  in  ihe  moving  firame  or  slide-rest     In  anotL^ 
screw-cutting  machine  used  at  the  same  establishment,  *.r 
slide-rest  is  urged  forward  by  a  constant  regular  forrr, 
without  the  use  of  pattern  screws;  by  which  means  the  v 
convenience  of  changing  the  cogged- wheels,  and  the  riik « ' 
inaccuracy  from  the  imperfection  of  the  regulating  screv\ 
are  avoided. 

In  making  screws  for  mathematical  or  astronomical  n 
struments,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  essentially  oem^ 
sary,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  the  risk  of  en  - 
arising  from  irregularities  in  the  pattern  screw,  or  in  l  - 
part  of  the  machinery  used ;  and  the  plan  communicated  i< 
Mr.  Walsh  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  published  in  the  Un^ 
second  volume  of  their  '  Transactions,'  appears  well  adapti- 
to  attain  this  object.     He  proposes  first  to  make  a  ^r: 
cylinder  of  soft  steel,  twice  the  diameter  of  the  inteoJ- :. 
screw.    This  cylinder  is  to  be  cut  in  the  ordinary  way  v  \t 
a  double-threaded  screw,  and  then  hardened.     The  %b?T 
screw  thus  produced  is  placed  in  the  lathe,  and  a  sin.... 
cylinder,  but  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  intended  acrev. :« 
fixed  in  a  frame  and  pressed  against  the  first,  until,  br  :^ 
volving  in  contact  with  it,  it  has  received  a  perfect  impres- 
sion of  the  thread ;  which  will  be,  owing  to  the  diflot^: 
diameters  of  the  two  cylinders,  a  iingU  thread;  and  ^'* 
handed,  supposing  the  first  cylinder  to  be  cut  with  a  ng:: 
handed  screw.     During  the  process  the  relatiTe  position «. 
the  cylinders  should  be  occasionally  reversed,  hy  which  iv 
tendency  to  error  will  be  counteracted.     When  couplet < 
the  small  cylinder  is  to  be  hardened,  and  then   pre»v 
against  the  intended  screw,  which  is  placed  in  the  lathe,  r. 
to  which  it  imparts  its  thread  in  the  same  way  that  it  rr 
ceived  it  from  the  first  steel  cylinder ;  making  it  hovei^  i 
right' handed  screw.     The  position  of  the  steel  rylisi' 
should,  as  before,  be  frequently  reversed ;  and  it  should  ^ 
shifted  but  one  thread  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  length  ' 
the  screw  is  impressed  with  the  thread.   The  worm  maf  W 
deepened  with  a  pointed  tool,  but  should  be  finished  by  n 
peated  and  varied  revolutions  in  contact  with  the  paiii'^ 
By  the  intervention  of  another  steel  cylinder,  a  left-h^ 
screw  may  be  produced  from  a  right-hand  one^  or  i  " 
versS, 

SCREW  OF  ARCHIMEDES.  The  inventor  of  tii 
machine  so  called  is  quite  unknown,  but  both  DMcr* 
Siculus  and  Athenieus  ascribe  the  origin  of  it  to  the  phi  - 
sopher  of  Syracuse.  The  former  relates  (Bibi,  Hist^  lib  .. 
c.  34)  that  irrigation  was  facilitated  in  Egypt  by  a  c«rti  *. 
machine  invented  by  Archimedes  of  Svracuse^  and  cajle-I 
Cochlias  (coxX/ac)  fix)m  its  form;  ana  the  latter  sta'-s 
(DeipnosophisttB,  lib.  v.,  p.  206,  Casaub.)  that  Archim<<d^ 
invented  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  lh>a  tb- 
hold  of  the  great  ship  which  was  built  by  King  Hiav 
Syracuse,  vitruvius  {De  Architectural  hb.  x.,  c  11)  iV 
scribes  the  machine  under  the  name  of  cochlea.  He  ws-- 
that  it  consisted  of  four  or  eight  laths  bent  apiraU}  ar-. 
fixed  at  one  edge  against  the  axle,  so  as  to  form  as  oca'  . 
winding  channels  al^ut  it:  and  that  the  whole  was  oo^c^.^- 
by  a  cylindrical  case,  formed  of  planks,  nailed  over  the  «i* 
terior  edges  of  the  laths.  The  lower  extremity  was  :  r* 
mersed  in  the  water,  which,  rising  along  the  channels  I  f 
the  revolution  of  the  machine  on  its  axis,  waa  discharc^l  : . 
the  upper  extremity.    Vitruvius  adds  that  it  was  turoe*!  K 
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at  each  revolution  of  the  screw  a  distance  equal  Iq  the  width 
of  the  threads,  is  depressed  only  through  a  space  equal  to 
the  difference  hetween  the  width  of  the  upper  and  lower 
threads  of  the  screw ;  the  effect  being  precisely  the  same  as 
if  it  were  moved  by  a  very  fine  sc:rew,  with  a  thread  only 
equal  in  width  to  such  difference.  By  making  the  two 
parts  of  the  screw  very  nearly  alike  in  fineness,  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  platten  may  be  diminished,  and  the  pres- 
sure increased  almost  to  infinity. 

Screw-presses  are  occasionally  made  with  more  than  one 
screw.  In  one  arrangement  of  this  kind  the  screws  are 
stationary,  and  the  nuts,  which  are  fitted  into  the  follower 
of  the  press,  are  turned  by  means  of  toothed  circles  or 
cogged  wheels  driven  by  an  endless  screw  laid  horizontally 
on  one  side  of  the  follower,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in 
a  winch-handle.  Mr.  Brindley*s  press,  patented  in  1837, 
resembles  the  common  press,  except  in  having  several 
screws  instead  of  one,  by  which  the  patentee  states  that  the 
pressure  will  be  more  evenly  distributed.  Though  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  screws  may  be  used,  four  are  recom- 
mended, each  having  a  cogged  wheel  working  into  another 
fixed  on  a  plain  central  shaft,  which  is  moved  by  a  winch 
and  bevil  gear. 

It  is  unneces8ar>'  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
various  kinds  of  screw>press  used  for  different  purposes  in 
the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  The  common  Printi no- 
Press,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  screw-press,  is  de- 
scribed in  that  article,  in  vol.  xix.,  p.  18. 

SCRIBES.  In  the  article  Moses  (p.  441)  this  word  has 
been  used  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  D^1lD^lt^« 
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which  in  the  authorized  version  is  translated  '  officers.'  The 
word  which  is  translated  *  scribe*  in  the  English  Bible  is 
*15D>  or  in  the  Chaldee  *1DD>  meaning  'a  writer.'    It  was 

applied  to  an  officer  of  the  kin^,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
•secretary  of  state'  (2  Sam.,  viii.  17 ;  xx.  25;  2  Kings, 
xxii.  3) ;  also  to  a  *  secretary-at-wur,*  who  had  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  soldiers  under  his  care.  {Jerem,,  lii.  25.)  It 
was  also  used  to  signify  men  learned  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. (Ezra,  vii.  6,  11.)  The  last  was  the  meaning  which 
the  word  came  to  have  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  state, 
or  rather,  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  learning  as  contained  in 
a  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books,  the  word  scribe  was  used 
to  designate  all  men  of  learning.  In  this  sense  we  find  it 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  words  ypa/i/iartvc,  vo/iiicoc,  vofiociidaKoXoCt  for  the 
lawyers  (as  our  version  generally  translates  the  last  two 
wonls)  were  evidently  the  same  persons  as  the  Scribes. 
Their  office  was  to  explain  the  law.  They  had  seats  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  were  generally  Levites.  In  ihe  time  of 
Christ  they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  Phari- 
sees. 

(Winer's  Biblisches  Realworierbuch,  art.  •  Schriflge- 
lehrie.') 

SCRIBO'NIUS  LARGUS  DESIGN  ATI  A'N  US.  an 
antient  Latin  physician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  in 
Latin,  *  De  Compo«itionibua  Medicamentorum  ;  but  little 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  even  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote  has  been  disputed.  As  the  Latin  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  barbarous,  and  as  Galen,  who  never  men- 
tions any  Latin  writer,  quotes  the  author,  it  was  thought 
that  it  had  been  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  trans- 
lated afterwards  into  Latin.  Physicians  however  have  in 
freneral  cared  little  for  purity  of  language,  and  it  may  easily 
have  happened  that  in  the  Silver  age  of  Latin  literature  a 
practitioner  may  have  written  in  a  barbarous  style.  Besides, 
the  diction  itself  proves  that  the  work  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Latin  (Bcrnhold,  PraefaL  ad  ed.  Scribnn.  Larg,, 
p.  17);  and  again,  there  is  no  author  whom  Galen  has 
copied  worse  than  he  has  Scribonius.  probably  because  he 
did  not  understand  Latin  sufficiently  well.  (Cagnati,  Observ, 
Par.. Bvo.. Romae,  1587,  lib.  iii.,c.  14,  p.  222.)  Although,  says 
Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med.\  in  one  place,  Scribonius  will  not 
admit  of  any  separation  between  the  different  branches  of 
his  art,  at  least  he  does  not  prove  that  he  himself  was  ever 
able  to  unite  the  theory  of  medicine  to  the  practice.  He 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  together  all  the  preparations 
mentioned  in  different  authors  (cap.  1,  p.  35,  ed.  Bern- 
hold),  without  paying  the  lca:>t  attention  to  the  difference  of 
the  diseases  for  which  they  were  prescribed.  He  copied 
Nicander  almost  literally,  and  adopted  from  other  authors 


a  number  of  superstitious  remedies.    He  believed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  had  found  a  certain  preservative  again-^t  :t  r 
bite  of  serpents  in  the  plant  which  he  called  ^(vrpiVt'X^t » 
(AUehira),  and  which  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the   hr. 
hand  before  sunrise    (cap.  42,  p.  91).     He    also   rc<X/m* 
mended  many  preparations  against  sighing;  which  shou« 
how  much  he  was  attached  to  empiricism  (cap.  J  9.  p.  ^. 
Amongst  other  antidotes  he  much  esteemed  the  Hiera  • . 
Antonius  Pacchius  (cap.  23),  and  a  composition  of  2^pyruH  •  f 
Gordium.  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tinietf,  tl  %' 
physician  prepared  every  year  with  much  ceremony.     Tt-> 
work  of  Scribonius  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  .: 
contains  relating  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  anttents.    I: 
was  first  published  by  J.  Ruellius,  at  tlie  eud  of  bis  cdjti   . 
of  Cielsus,  Paris,   1529,  fol.    This  edition  was  prtnieU   -.. 
October,  1528,  which  therefore  gives  it  a  few  months*  prion;v 
over  that  published  at  Basle,  1529,  8vo.,  ap.  AndL  Crata:- 
drum,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  editio  primrpi. 
The  best  edition,  according  to  Choulant(*Handb.  der  Lu- 
cherkundefiirdieAeltere  Med.,'  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1828),  i»  th..: 
by  Rhodius.  Patav.,  1655,  4to.;  the  last  (which  is  \ens  Cl^n  ■ 
plete  than  the  preceding)  is  Bernhold*s,  Argent.*  1 7bG.  ^^ 
A  future  editor  may  profit  by  three  dissertations  by  C.  G. 
Kiihn,  Lips.,  4to.,  1825-6,  entitled  'In  Scribonium  Largaui 
Animndveritionum  Ottonis  Sperlingii  Specimen.' 

SCRIPl'URE  (ypa^fi,  scriptura),  lliis  word  mci: - 
simply  a  writing,  but  it  has  long  been  used  to  designate  \.^ 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  It  is  th.. 
repeatedly  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  \*- 
Old  Testament,  and  in  one  passage  Peter  applies  it  to  v.^ 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  very  probably  he  meant  to  incl-  s 
under  the  word  some  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  T«r> 
ment  which  were  then  written.  (2  Peter^  iii.  16.)  Thj  i.. 
ferent  forms  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the  New  Tt>:w- 
ment  are  *  the  Scripture,'  *  the  Scriptures,'  'the  Hoh  Sa  .- 
tures.*  *  inspired  Scripture.'  (2  Tim.,  iii.  16;  cuni' .r: 
Smith's  Scrip,  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  chap,  ii.,  note  a.)  1... 
term  a  Scripture  is  also  used  for  a  passage  in  the  Sc:u- 
tures.  (Apocrypha;  Bible;  Canon;  and  the  title*  -: 
the  different  books  of  the  Bible  ) 

SCRO'FULA,  or  SCRO'PHULA,  the  technical  nic. 
for  the  disease  that  is  popularly  called  *the  King's  Evtl:'  i  .- 
origin  of  the  latter  term  will  be  explained  presently ;  that 
the  former  is  very  obscure  and  uncertain.    We  find  the  v  -. 
scrofula,  or  rather  scrofula  in  the  plural,  employed  for  :*  • 
first  time  to  signify  the  present  disease,  or  one  supposed  ai..t:  - 
gous  to  it  in  cattle,  by  Vegetius  {De  Re  Veterin^,  lib.  lii.,  c^* 
23,  ed.  Schneider).    It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  denxc. 
from  the  Latin  scrofa,  or  scropha, '  a  sow,' although  the  nra<..r 
of  the  derivation  is  by  no  means  clear.     The  aanie  anal  v^- 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  influenced  also  the  Greek  »•>! 
Arabic  writers  in  naming  the  disease,  as  the  former  caa  : 
xotpdc,  or  x^'P^^'c;    and  the  latter  khandzir  (Avice-ir 
lorn,  i.,  p.  154 ;  I.  36,   p.  194  ;  I.  30,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73,  I.  j  j.  i . 
Rom.,  ir)93,  fol. ;  Albucasis,  De  Chirurg.,  lib.  i.,  cap,  ii.  - 
50,  ed.  Oxon.,  1778, 4lo.),  both  of  which  words  are  mumii<.< 
connected  with  swine.    The  origin  of  the  name,  accotd;:. 
to  Paulus  Aegineta  (lib.  iv.,  cap.  33),  is   either    dwo  *. 
XOipdSuiv  firpdv,  ri  airb  rwv  <rvwv  5n  xoXi;r<Sieov  Ci*Mr.  ^     ' 
ToiovTwiiiQ  ol  x^^P^^  Tpaxv^ovQ  ixovvi ;  accordmg  to  Juat     « 
Actuarius  {De  Dignot,  Morb.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  37)  it   is  ry  ' 
roif   x^^P^C  ^^   Toiovrov  irdOoQ  evfipaiviiv,  tj^  ff>ain^  mai  • 
iroXvyovovc  ooKtXv ;    according  to  Avicenna  (lib.  iv.,  fe  i 
tract  2,  cap.  9,  tom.  ii.,  p.  123,  ed.  Venet.,  1664,  ful.)  ;t  • 
'  propterea  quod  multa  accidunt  porcis  propter  gtiU-> 
tem  eorum.  aut  propterea  quod   figune  earum  secun<i>> . 
plurimum  assimilanlur  porcis.*     Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  '  St  t 
Medical  Bibliography*  (Cyc//>p.  qf  Pract.  Med^  vol.  :   . 

*  hazards  the  following  conjecture,  as  at  least  not  nion  '- 
probable  than  some  that  have  been  proposed,  viz.  tbat 
smooth,  rounded,  conglomerated  swellings  of  the  subn  \ 
illary  glands  (to  which   the  term  was  at  first   restru:- 
suggested   the  name,  from  their  fanciful  resemblaitrc  t    . 
litter  of  young  pigs  lying  huddled  together,  or  e\  en  it 
the  form  of  a  single  swelling  bearing  some  resemblanct 
its  rounded  outline  to  the  animal.    *  This  notion/  sa\« 

*  may  seem  to  derive  greater  plausibility  from  the  fact  * 
the  Greeks  actually  gave  the  same  name  of  a  yf^tng  ;  .* 
(xotpdc)  to  small  rocks  just  rising  above  the  surface  <  r 
sea,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  ■  . 
when  swimming;  and  it  may  not  bealtogelher  invlc%-n.  -  . 
add,  that  the  swelling  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  (u.« 
head  is  vulgarly  termed  a  mouse,*    Tltc  claassical   Ij 
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MlfM  poMest  iu  Seroftilaisakoobsenred  to  originate  in 
the  healthy  oflspring  of  healthy  parents*  under  certain 
circumBtances,  the  principal  of  whicn  are  habitual  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  privation  of  free  air  and  light,  and 
want  of  healthful  exercise.  A  moist,  cold,  and  variable 
dimate.  like  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  is  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  development  of  scrofula;  in 
proof  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  adduce  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  malady  in  both  of  those  countries.  A  very  cold 
or  a  hot  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  rather  to  pro* 
tect  us  against  scrofula ;  the  former,  dry  and  bracing, 
invites  to  exercise,  and  promotes  digestion,  and  thus 
strengthens  the  systom;  while  the  latter  favours  the  ex- 
cretions, particularly  that  of  the  skin,  and  preserves  the 
body  from  those  sudden  changes  of  temperature  which  in 
our  island  so  often  lay  the  foundations  of  scrofulous  affeo- 
tiona.  Amon^  the  causes  which  appear  to  ^ve  rise  to 
scrofula  in  ehddren,  are  the  practises  of  rearmg  them  bv 
the  hand  and  suckling  them  too  long ;  two  extremes,  both 
of  which  often  lead  to  the  same  result,  —  the  imperfect 
nourishment  of  the  obild.  Another  cause  of  this  disease  is 
oonllnement  in  ill- ventilated  apartments ;  for  the  deficiency 
of  pure  atmospheric  air  cannot  be  long  endored,  especially 
during  youth,  without  the  most  injurious  consequences. 
Acute  diseases,  espeeiaiiy  those  accompanied  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  as  small- pox,  measles,  and  scarletr fever,  are  often 
observed  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  the  development 
of  serofula;  and  the  more  tedious  the  convalesoence,  the 
more  firequently  do  symptoms  of  this  4*«T^ytff  ensue. 

We  proceed  now  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the  various  parts 
■ad  organs  of  the  human  body  in  which  scrofula  most  com- 
aonly  appears,  and  to  point  out  the  modifications  of  this  dis- 
ease induced  by  the  different  properties  and  textures  of  the 
|»arts  affecied.  The  first  whieh  presento  itself  is  the  common 
integument ;    ibr  the  three-  species  of  *  porrigo^'  named 
'favosa.'  'larvalis,'  and  *furfurans.'  together  wiih  'eczema 
impetiginodes'  and  <  rubrum'  in  their  chronic  forms,  are 
now  frequently  considered  as    strumous  diseases.      One 
variety  of  *  lupus,*  or  *  noli  me  tanfrere,'  is  decidedly   a 
scrofulous  affection;  namely,  that  which  commences  with 
small,  red,  button-like  prominences,  which    usually    re- 
main indolent  for  some  timoi  and  then  form  eroding  ulcers, 
with  pale^  shining,  spongy  granulations,  and    encrusted 
niaigins.     But  the  absorbent  glands,  especially  those  of 
the  neck  and  mesentery,  are  the  parts  of  the  body  whieh 
have  long  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  seaU  of  scro- 
fula, and  the  disease^  when  it  attacks  the  latter  organ,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate  notice  under  the 
headofTABss  Mbssntxeica.     The  enlargement  and  in- 
duration of  these  glands  are  still  considered  as  affording 
more  uneqnivocal  ovidenoe  in  the  hving  body  of  the  presence 
of  that  disease  than  any  other  cireumstauce  except  the  dis- 
charge of  tubereulQus  matter.    A  lymphatic  gland,  when 
first  affected  with  scrofula,  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  iU  sice 
is  increased ;  the  texture,  as  proved  by  inspection,  then  be- 
comes firmer,  and  the  coloor  paler  than  in  health :  as  the 
disease  proceeds,  portiooa  of  the  gland  are  observed  to  have 
altogemer  lost  their  flesh-colour,  and  a«|uired  a  degree  of 
lemi- transparency,  and  a  texture  approaching  to  that  of 
cartilage;  at  length  a  deposition  of  soft  white  or  yellowish 
eord-like  substance  is  fbund  to  have  taken  place,  and  the 
true  scrofulous  tubercle  is  now  manifest.    The  size  to  which 
strumous  glandular  tumours  attain  is  in  some  instances 
enormous.    The  lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
occasionally  seen  hun^  round  with  such  voluminous  swell- 
ings as  completely  to  deform  tlie  countenance ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  strumous  middle-aged  man,  both  groins  have  been 
seen  occupied  by  vast  glandular  tumours,  the  larger  of  which 
equslled  in  size  the  half  of  a  child's  head  at  birth.    The 
iiiblingual  and  submaxillary  glands  are  often  the  seat  of 
scrofula,  the  parotid  more  rarely ;  occasionally  the  tongue 
is  attacked;  and  the  mucous  membranes  are  frequently 
affected  with  this  disease.    Those  of  the  eye  and  lachrymal 
pusages  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it ;  -which  affection  has 
been  already  described  in  the  article  Ophthalmia.     The 
lungs  have  long  been   known    to  be  particularly  liable 
to  scrorblooa  deposits ;  and  so  nre  is  it  to  find  tuberele  in 
any  other  sitoation  without  also  finding  it  in  the  lungs,  that 
Louis  States  he  never  met  with  an  instance  in  all  his  no- 
nerous  dissections  excepting  once,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  died  of  fever.    When  this  organ  is  attacked,  the  disease 
assumes  the  name  of  Phthisis,  \o  which  article  the  reader 
M  referred.     Tho  synovial  membranes  of  jointo  are  un- 


doubtedly much  more  liable  to  disease  in  scrofuloua  subjc» '% 
than  others.  Inflammation  is  more  readily  excited.  :.i 
effusion  of  fluid  into  their  cavities  is  more  easily  in(Iur«  .. 
The  mamma  aud  testicle  are  frequently  attacked;  the  It « ; 
has  been  found  affected,  but  rarely.  The  frequent  ocr.-- 
rence  of  scrofula  within  the  central  organs  of  the  nerv  •  • 
system  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  chromr  i  - 
largement  of  the  thyreoid  gland  is  sometimes  considered  l^ 
scrofulous ;  but  this  opinion  is  probably  incorrect. 

The  treatment  of  scrofula  naturally  divides  itself  Into  t.- 
preventive  and  the  curative  ;  the  former  of  which  is  the  ci 
generally  successful,  and  obviously  the  more  important, 
some  children  are  bom  with  tubercles,  or  the  germs  of  th-  : 
already  formed,  and  as  all  are  liable  to  become  scrofu.  .• 
under  the  influence  of  various  conditions  detrimental  to  :. . 
general  health,  the  following  advise  is  given  by  Dr.  Cur^ 
{Cyckp.  qf  Praci.  Med.)  respecting  the  mode  of  ream.,  a 
child  in  whom  circumstances  justify  the  opinion  of  a  u  • 
dency  to  the  disease: — *When  the  child  of  a  acrufulu.) 
father  is  born,  the  infant,  unless  the  mother  is  free  frotii  « 
traces  of  the  disease,  ought  to  be  consigned  to  a  wet-nL  ^< 
of  sound  and  robust  constitution,  having  an  abundant  %\u\ 
of  milk.    This  alone  ought,  for  some  months,  to  be  5^^- 
cient  for  the  nouribhment  of  the  child ;  but  after  a  t;i:_f . 
should  it  appear  delicate,  a  little  isinglass  jelly  may  b«  & 
lowed  in  addition,  or  liquid  yolk  of  egg,  or  beef- lea.  u.- 
gether  with  some  preparation  of  wheaten  meal  or  flour*  ■ . 
pure  starch.    Daily  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  go'-.s 
friction  of  the  whole  body,  will  be  found  of  great  uu.  :t 
The  child  ought  to  be  warmly  clothed,  to  be  carried  ai^^: 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  apartme:i: 
which  it  sleeps  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  steady  moderate  tem- 
perature, ana  perfectly  well  ventilated.    All  rooms  trcu 
pied  as  nurseries  for  children  ought  to  be  spacious  ir- 
lofty,  never  situated  in  a  sunk  floor  nor  in  an  ait&c.  ar.<l,  ' 
possible,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground.*    j 
all  individuals  in  whom  a  scrofulous  diathesis  lo  manr't;:. 
or  even  probable,  and  whose  circumstances  enable  tUeis  * 
remove  to  a  mild  climate,  and  to  localities  judiciou^h  <^- 
lected,  such  change  affords  one  of  the  best  chances  «.(  ;f- 
venting  or  checkiug  the  disease.  The  facts  of  scrofula  K  -  ; 
so  prevalent  in  cold  damp  countries,  noted  for  exixccr 
variable  temperature,  like  this  kingdom,  and  of  u&  ct/u  .- 
rative  rerity  in  and  total  absence  from  some  other  |i»::> 
the  world,  prove  sufiiciently  that  climate  is  of  all  the  :-- 
citing  causes  of  scrofula  the  most  powerful  one. 

The  curative  treatment  of  scrofula  may  be  divided 
constitutional  and  ^»ca^  applications.  Wilh  repeat  tu  i):e  *  - 
mer,  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  notice  all  the  nur.icr 
remedies  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  uf  i 
disease;  we  must  be  content  with  point inf;  out  thua«  '    * 
are  most  generally  esteemed.  Of  all  the  remedies  eaip..  >  . 
in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  perhaps  none  have  ei)ju<v. . 
greater  reputation  than  mereurials;  but  it  is  only  from  i( '  - 
purgative  and  alterative  effects  that  they  prove  benef: 
and  not  when  they  produce  that  powerful  influence  c  i 
frame  which  ao  rarely  fails  to  ensue  from  their  free  ex'  ..^ 
tion.    Tonics  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  remedies . 
these,  cinchona  is  perhaps  the  most  efficacious,  and  .':  r 
the  concentrated  form  in  which  it  can  now  be  exhil 
(viz.  the  disulphate  of  quina),  the  most  generally  ava:.^! .. 
Other  vegetable  tonics  and  bitters  have  been  admim^u- 
with  advantage  in  scrofula,  such  as  calumba,  gentian. . 
hop.    Of  the  metallic  tonics  used  in  scrofula,  iron  is  'i 
which  has  been  found  the  most  beneficial;  and  the  : 
forms  of  exhibiting  it  are  theVinum  Ferri,  theTiiui    - 
Ferri    Sesquichloridi,    and    the    Ferri    Sesquiosidum.  .- 
powder.    Iodine,  as  prescribed  by  Lugol,  is  at  preMi-n*  - . 
considerable  repute.    It  is  successfully  employed  both  . 
ternally  and  locally,  in  each  of  which  inodes  it  increases  u 
action  of  the  absorbenta;  and  in  the  laUer  it  likewise  <  f... 
induces  suppuration  of  strumous  tumours,  and  thus  lu»:t 
their  removal.    The  use  of  baths  in  the  treatment  of  >:-.- 
mous  afieotions  is  of  great  value,  the  kind  of  bath  to  be  n.   .. 
choice  of  being  determined  by  the  existing  state  of  tbr  ; . 
tient.    Sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  especially  s  :- 
water,  has  long  been  an  approved  remedy  in  scrofula ;  :  . 
when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  so  reduced  that  . 
kindly  glow  follows,  and  when  there  is  decided  feverishu*  ^« 
the  cold  plunge-bath  is  not  admissible.    In  most  csm^.  : 
warm-water  bath,  and  still  more  that  of  vapour,  wut    . 
found  highly  soothing  and  restorative. 
With  respect  to  ihd  local  treatment,  indolent  sctofuV  *< 
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■uggest  a  dilferent  derivation  of  the  word  as  a  veigbt  or 
measure.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  scrupuliim  is 
described  by  lexicographers  as  a  small  pebble,  such  as  found 
its  way  between  the  sandal  and  the  foot,  whence  the  use 
of  the  word  to  denote  a  difficulty  or  objection. 

SCUDEHI,  GEORGE  DE.  was  born  about  1601,  at 
Hfivre  in  Normandie,  of  which  place  his  father  was  goyer- 
nor  (lieutenant  de  roi).  Young  Scud6ri  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  to  the  profession  of  arms,  but  he  quitted  it  about 
1630  for  that  of  a  dramatist,  in  which  he  had  at  first  little 
success,  and  was  very  poor ;  but  both  his  reputation  and 
circumstances  gradually  improved,  and  he  was  regarded  by 
many  as  equal  to  P.  Corneille,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  till  the  unusual  success  of  *TheCid'  threw 
Scud^i  into  the  shade,  and  caused  a  feeling  of  envy,  to 
which  he  gave  vent  in  'Observations  sur  le  Cid,*  Paris, 
1637 :  these  Observations  were  published  anonymously,  but 
the  author  soon  became  known,  and  Corneille  replied  in  a 
bitter  epigram,  in  which  he  described  his  late  friend  as  a 

*  solemn  fool.'  Scud^ri  however  was  favoured  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  also  offended  to  find  that  Corneille  had 
obtained  a  degree  of  patronage  from  the  public  which  ren- 
dered the  great  poet  independent  of  the  great  minister. 
In  1641  or  1642  Scudiri  was  appointed  governor  of  Notre 
I>ame  de  la  Garde,  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  rock  near 
Marseille,  where  ho  went  to  reside,  but  soon  returned  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  humorously  said  of  him  in  1656,  that  he 
had  '  shut  up  the  fort,  returned  to  Paris  by  the  coach,  and 
for  fifteen  years  had  carried  the  key  in  hw  pocket.'  In 
1650  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aead^mie  Fran9aise. 
He  died  at  Paris.  May  14,  1667. 

In  the  period  from  1631  to  1644,  8cud6ri  produced  six- 
teen plays  under  the  following  titles: — *  L' Amour  Tyranni- 
que,'  'Armenius,*  'Orante,'  'Lysdamon/  *  Le  Vassal  G£n6- 
reux,' '  Le  Trompeur  Puni,' '  La  Mort  de  C^ar,'  'L'Amant 
Liberal,'  'Didon,'  'Eudoxe.*  *Andromire,'  'Axiane,'  'Le 
File  Suppose,'  'Le  Prince  I>eguis£,'  'Llllustre  Bassa,'  and 

*  La  ComMie  des  Com6diens.*  He  also  wrote  *  Poesies  Di- 
Teries,'  Paris,  1649,  4to.,  and  'Alaric,  ou  Rume  Vaincue,' 
Paris,  1654,  folio,  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  request  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote 
a  few  other  works,  but  they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Scud^ri  is  one  of  those  who  have  leffc '  a  lasting  tomb.' 
Hit  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  reputation  which  he 
once  had,  but  both  his  plays  and  poems  are  deservedly  ne- 

fleeted,  or  are  only  looked  into  from  a  motive  of  curiosity. 
le  was  a  man  of  excessive  vanity,  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
some  of  his  plays  boasts  of  his  own  merits  in  terms  which 
indicate  the  roost  perfect  self-satisfaction,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  may  partly 
account  for  the  fkme  which  he  had  in  his  day,  the  mass  of 
mankind,  little  capable  of  jddging  for  themselves,  for  the 
most  part  allowing  a  man  to  take  that  station  which  he 
assumes,  rather  than  placing  him  in  that  to  which  his 
merits  entitle  him. 

SCUDE'Rl.  MADELEINE  DE,  the  sister  of  George  de 
Sender i,  was  born  in  1607.  She  is  the  authoress  of  seVeral 
voluminous  romances  which  had  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion:—'Ibraham,  ou  rillustre  Bassa,'  Paris,  1641,  4  vols. 
8vo.;  'Artamdne.  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus,'  Paris,  1650.  10  vols. 
8vo. ;  'O^lie,  Histoire  Romaine,'  Paris,  1656,  10  vols.  8vo.; 
'Almahide,  ou  TEsclave  Reine,'  Paris,  1660,  8  vols.  8vo. 
'L'lUustre  Bassa,'  'Cyrus,'  and  some  of  the  first  volumes  of 
*Clilie,*  were  published  under  the  name  of  George  de 
8cud^,  but  after  the  authoress  became  known  her  other 
works  were  published  anonymously.  Besides  these  grand 
romances.  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri  wrote  ^'Celinte,'  1661, 
8vo.;  'Femmes  Illustres,  ou  Harangues  Hero'iques,'  1665, 
12mo.;  'Matbide  d'Aguilar,'  1669,  8vo.;  *La  Promenade 
de  Venailles,'  1669,  8vo.;  'Discours  de  la  Gloire,'  1671, 
limo.»  which  obtained  the  prixe  of  eloquence  given  by 
the  Aeadimie  Fran^ise;  'Conversations  sur  divers  Su- 
jets,'  1684,  2  vols.  12mo.;  'Conversations  Nouvelle^'  1684, 
2  vols.  12mo.;  'Conversations  Morales,'  1686,  2  vols.  12mo. ; 

*  Nouvelles  Conversations  de  la  Morale,' :  588, 2  vols.  1 2mo. ; 
■Entretiens  de  Morale,'  1692,  2  vols.  12mo.;  'Nouvelles 
Fables  en  Vers,'  1685,  I2mo.;  besides  a  great  number  of 
'  Vers  de  Soci^te,'  addressed  to  her  contemporaries. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri  was  a  sort  of  queen  of  the  Pari- 
sian Blue-Siockinga,  the  « Pr^ieuses  Ridicules'  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  she  enioyed  this  '  high  and  palmy 
state' of  honour  till  her  death,  which  did  not  occur  till  June 
2,  1701,  when  she  was  in  her  94th  year.    The  praises  be- 


stowed upon  her  were  not  confined  to  the  fashionable  society 
of  the  H^tel  de  Rambouillet.  of  which  she  was  the  ackn<r*- 
lodged  dictator,  but  eulogiums  m  no  measured  terms  were  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  Huet,  the  learned  bishop  of  Avr«ncbc% 
by  Mascaron,  bishop  of  Tulle,  by  the  cardinal  De  Boiiili  n. 
and  many  others.  Christina  of  Sweden  honoured  her  «  .  ^ 
her  correspondence,  and  gave  her  a  pension.  She  Lai  4 
pension  also  from  Cardinal  Maxarin,  which,  al  the  rc<|ue«i 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  continued  and  augmeotci 
by  Louis  XIV. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri  seems  to  have  been  indebted  f  r 
her  pre-eminence  of  honour  partly  to  the  tact  with  wh^  1 
all  her  works  were  adapted  to  the  usages  of  the  society  i. 
which  she  moved,  many  of  the  fireouentets  of  the  Hote-j  U 
Rambouillet  being  recognised  in  the  heroes  and  heioir  » 
of  her  romances,  and  partly  to  a  factitious  brilliancy  of  c.a- 
versation  which  consisted  of  ridiculous  puerilities  and  a  p  ;> 
of  imagination  in  the  worst  taste,  all  founded  upon  th^^^^ 
conventionalisms  of  politeness  and  gallantry  which  vctc 
current  among  the  fashionable  society  of  that  age.  L>%e 
was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  all  these  romances  and  c«'i- 
versations;  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  transformed  v 
French  petit-mattres.  and  the  heathen  mytholofipr  supp!.-.  i 
its  store  of  imagery  and  allusion  to  decorate  the  fa»hioDdj  :: 
manners  and  personages  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  1: 
must  be  added  however  that  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri  1;^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  amiable  disposiit  :. 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  her  female  associates,  and  bi< 
several  professed  admirers  among  the  gentlemen,  tboo^j 
she  was  very  ugly. 

{Biographie  Univenelle;  Moreri,*  Grand  Dictionnax^ 
Historique*) 

SCUDO.    [Money.] 

SCULPTUkE.  in  its  strict  sense,  is  the  art  of  canriog  cr 
cutting  any  material  into  a  proposed  form  or  shape.  In  I'j 
more  general  acceptation  it  is  the  art  of  representioe  -;> 
jects  hy  form;  ana  is  thus  applied  to  carving,  uKxlel.  : 
(or  the  plastio  art),  casting,  whether  in  metal  or  other  n  .• 
terials.  and  to  gem -engraving.  Sculpture  is  practtsetl  ^ 
various  ways  ;  namely,  in  forming  entire  or  insula  "i 
figures,  as  statues  or  groups,  called,  in  technical  langu;ic<*. 
'  the  round  ;'  or  in  representing  objects  more  or  less  ra:*- : 
without  their  being  entirely  detached  from  a  backgroui  i 
This  latter  is  termed  '  relief,*  and  the  degrees  of  relief  zn 
defined  by  modern  writers  and  artists  by  the  expres^t  • 
altorilievo,  when  the  object  is  so.  salient  as  to  be  nn  ; 
'  round ;'  basso-nlievo,  when  it  is  slightly  raised  from  :  .r 
background;  and  mezzo-tilievo,  when  a  medium  i&  t*- 
serv^  between  the  extremely  high  and  the  very  flat  '  re-  . 
There  is  another  variety  of  this  manner  of  working  *  b^:-  - 
rilievo,'  which  is  only  or  chiefly  found  in  Egyptian  scl  -• 
ture;  the  outline  is  sunk  into  the  plane  or  ground,  a  '. 
the  parts  are  then  formed  and  rounded  on  the  prm*- 
of  basso- rilievo.  By  this  mode  of  working  there  is  usi.^.  • 
no  projection  beyond  the  profile  or  face  of  the  on^  • . 
ground;  to  gain  effect  therefore  in  this  kind  ofreiierf-d  i« 
taglio,  the  Egyptian  artists  frequently  painted  the  srulpu.^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  var    - 
opinions  respecting  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  &;  • 
of  painting  and  sculpture.     Pliny's  story  {Hitt,  Nat ,  xwy 
12)  of  the  daughier  of  Dibutades  having  traced   the  *.•  t 
line  of  her  lover's  profile  on  the  shadow  cast  on  the  v 
and  of  this*  outline  being  afterwards  filled  in  »ith  •  . 
by  her  father,  would  give  the  priority  to  drawing  ;    ai) .   : 
seems  obvious  that  drawing  an  outline   must    be  «• :  > 
cedent  to  modelling,  or  cutting  in  relief;    but   a  1  •: 
coneiderstion  will  suffice  to  establish  the  probability  i  £ 
ifuuiated  objects  and  figures  were  made  in  the  very  ear!  :- 
times.    So  many  materials  offered  themselves  upon  vi.  - 
the  imitative  faculty  could  be  exercised,  that   there  (.. 
be  little  doubt  that  rude  attempts  at  forming   clat. 
any  other  plastic  substance,   into  a  defined  shape,  ««.> 
amongst  the  first  exercises  of   human   ingenuity ;    a    : 
the  easy  task,  of  thus  repeating  or  copying  the  rtral  N-r 
of  an  object,  compared  with  that  of  representing  by  \r  •* 
(and  ou  a  flat  surface)  its  partial  and  perspeeti\'e  app  ^ 
ance,  is  quite  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  mferenoe  *  that  t  .  • 
was  the  earliest  mode  of  imitation.    The  antients  appear  ■  • 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  known  material  thai  w^^ 
capable  of  being  employed  in  sculpture.    Pliny,  Pausan    > 
and  other  writers  supply  some  curious  information  on  tl  • 
subject,  for,  in  describing  works  of  art,  they  usually  menii. .. 
the  materiaU  in  whioh  they  were  executed. 
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Fur  modelling,  clay,  wax,  and  atuttco,  or  plaster,  appear 
to  have  been  universally  adopted ;  and  works  of  great  an- 
ttijuiiy,  formed  of  these  substances,  are  still  preserved. 
1  he  clay  model  was  usually  baked,  by  which  it  acquired  a 
h^idness  scarcely  inferior  to  stone.  Moulds  were  also  made 
of  clay,  and.  being  subjected  to  the  above  process,  were 
safely  used  as  forms  into  which  softer  substances  could  be 
})ressc(i,  and  thus  objects  were  multiplied  without  difficulty. 
The  almost  countless  number  of  figures,  bassi-rilievi,  lamps, 
tiles,  architectural  ornaments,  vases,  domestic  utensils, 
stamps,  &c.,  which  are  found  of  this  material  (called  terra- 
rot  t  a,  baked  earth),  proves  the  extent  of  its  employment  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  art.  The  objects  usually  composed  of 
toi  ra-cotta  are  of  small  dimensions,  but  there  are  instances 
f  its  being  used  for  works  of  considerable  size.  In  the 
Miiseo  Borbonico  at  Naples  are  two  statues,  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  above  six  feet  high,  and  two  others,  one  of  an  actor 
and  the  other  an  actress,  above  four  feet  high.  They  were 
fjund  at  Pompeiu    The  larger  figures  are  inferior  in  their 

I  jiins  to  the  others,  but  whether  the  faults  of  proportion 
arise  from  the  shrinking  or  contraction  of  the  clay  in  bak- 
ing, or  were  errors  in  the  original  modelling,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  The  specimens  of  terrorcotta  preserved  in 
I'^ngland  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size  ;  but  there  are 
.some  very  beautiful  objects,  both  for  execution  and  subject, 
ill  the  Townley  collection  of-  the  British  Museum.  It  ap- 
]  cars  highly  probable  that  the  antients  always,  or  almost 
.:  1  ways,  painted  their  ierra-coiia  works.  In  many  instances 
the  colour  still  remains*  and  the  draperies  of  figures,  and 
])ortionsof  architectural  ornament,  oAen  exhibit  well  pre- 
served designs  of  border  patterns.  The  employment  of  wax 
t\>r  modelling  and  casting  can  be  traced  to  a  very  remote 
]'ei  iod.  The  Romans  also  employed  it  for  making  statues, 
or  perhaps  only  busts.  It  was  a  custom  in  some  families 
io  preserve  portraits  of  their  ancestors.  They  were  kept 
Ml  an  apartment  in  their  palaces  especially  appropriated  to 
iliis  pious  purpose,  from  which  they  were  only  removed  on 
I -articular  occasions,  such  as  on  thedeathof  amemberof  the 
(jttiily,  when  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  distinction  to  carry 
!>eloie  the  body  of  the  deceased  the  representations,  or  icones, 

■  t'  his  more  eminent  predecessors.  Pliny  alludes  to  these 
'''^iires  of  wax  (xxxv.,  2).  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  and 
u  particular  festivals,  they  often  were  dressed  in  real 
Irapery.      A   great   proportion  of    the   ornamental   work 

II  the  buildings  of  rompeii  is  of  stucco  or  plaster.  On 
lie  outer  walls  of  a  small  temple  or  chapel  in  the  court 
C  the  temple  of  Isis  there  were,  some  few  years  ago,  two 

.tucco  bassi-rdievi  of  considerable  size  and  of  good  design, 

■  It  which,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  other  inju< 
i>  s  wantonly  inflicted  by  travellers,  are  now  nearly  if  not 
urirely    destroyed.      Few    collections  of  antiquities    are 

\i;iiaut  specimens  of  figures  and  ornaments  modelled  in 
h.s  material.  Some  in  the  British  Museum  are  examples 
>r  izreat  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  execution.    Many  of 


..c 


in  are  painted ;  red  is  the  prevailing  colour. 


The  list  of  materials  used  for  carved  works  comprises 
\ery  substance,  hard  or  soft,  that  could  by  possibility  be 

<n  ployed   for   the    purpose,   including    porphyry,   basalt, 

tnite,   marble,  alabaster,  ivory,   bone,  and  wood   of  all 

. uids.      The  three  first-named  were  used  chiefly  by  the 

y^  \  ptians,  who  seem,  in  all  their  monuments  of  art,  to  have 

. niNcd  with  the  view  of  securing  the  durability  of  their 

roduc'tions,  employing,  whenever  they  could  do  so,  and 

^{xecially  for  works  of  importance,  materials  likely  to  resist 
}n.*  action  of  the  atmosphere.    When  the  introduction  of 

tne  of  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  into  Rome  led  to  the 

l)ption  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  sculpture,  it  became  the 
I  hitjii  to  execute  works  of  art  in 'the  above  materials;  but 
I ,  IS  (lid  not  occur  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  before  and  after 

..irh  time  they  are  seldom  met  with. 

']  he  variety  of  marbles  known  and  used  by  the  antients 
«  almost  infinite.  (Pliny,  Hist.  iVa/.,xxxvi.  7.)  Those  pre- 
•irod  for  ihcir  superior  texture,  colour,  or  applicability 
>  bciilpture,  were,  first,  the  Parian,  which  was  found  in 
V*  i.-^land  of  Pares.  It  is  called  also  Marpessian,  from  the 
^    untain  from  which  it  was  brought;  and  sometimes  Lyg- 

.niiii  or  Lychneum,  perhaps  from  its  bright  sparkling  ap- 

iraiice.  In  thesecond  rank  was  the  Pentelic  marble,  which 

i^  procured  from  Mount  Pentelicus,  in  the  neighbourhood 
t  Athens.   It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  sculptors  of  anti- 

.:t y.     Its  colour,  like  that  of  the  Parian  marble,  is  white ; 

.1  it  usually  has  a  cold  bluish  tone,  arising  from  the  grey, 
..i  sometimes  greenishi  streaks  that  run  through  it;  while 


the  general  hue  of  the  marble  of  Pares  is  warm  and  creamy. 
The  Italians  often  call  the  Pentelic  marble  marmo  sah'not. 
from  the  salt-like  appearance  of  its  grain  or  crystals.  The 
marble  of  Mount  Hymeltus  in  Attica  was  ako  much  es- 
teemed ;  it  resembled  in  colour  the  Pentelic.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  this  marble  was  imported  in 
great  quantities  into  Italy.  Lucius  Crassus  introduced  it  most 
extensively  in  the  decoration  of  a  palace  which  he  built  on  the 
Palatine;  an  instance  of  unusual  luxury,  which  was  much  re- 
flected upon  at  the  time.  The  marble  of  Thasos  seems  to  have 
been  much  used,  especially  for  architectural  purposes.  It  was 
employed  for  covering  and  encasingedifices,  and  for  lining 
reservoirs  and  fish-ponds.  The  Italian  marble  was  procured 
from  Luna,  in  the  range  of  mountains  near  which  are  the  mo- 
dern towns  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  These  quarries  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  till  about  the  time  of  Julius  CsDsar, 
when  they  were  extensively  worked.  The  grain  of  the  Car- 
rara marble  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Greek  marbles  above 
mentioned.  Its  colour  is  usually  a  rich  white,  and  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  fine  lump  sugar.  It  is  seldom  found 
quite  pure ;  veins  and  spots  of  black,  grey,  and  red  and  yel- 
low (oxides  of  iron)  occur  in  it.  The  produce  of  the  difl'erent 
excavations  varies  in  colgur  and  quality,  and  large  crystals 
are  sometimes  met  with  which  resist  the  chisel.  ,The 
marble  of  the  antient  Luna,  where  remains  of  the  former 
working  may  still  be  seen,  is  considered  to  be  finer  in 
grain  and  more  compact  in  texture  than  the  ordinary  Car- 
rara marble.  The  Romans  worked  quarries  in  Africa  which 
produced  limestone  and  white  marble  with  veins  of  pale 
grey.  The  quarries  in  Greece  are  no  longer  worked,  and 
the  chief,  or  it  may  be  said,  the  only  supply  of  statuary 
marble  is  at  present  from  Italy.  These  were  the  principal 
white  marbles  which  were  employed  by  the  sculptors  of  an- 
tiquity, and  in  which  some  of  the  finest  remains  of  art  are 
executed. 

Among  the  varieties  of  wood  in  which  objects  wero 
carved,  we  find  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  sycamore,  pine,  fig,  box, 
and  ebony.  Cedar  was  thought  to  be  very  durable,  and  on 
that  account  was  used,  Pliny  says,  for  images  of  the  gods ; 
the  same  author  especially  distinguishescypress,  cedar,  ebony, 
and  box,  for  their  capability  of  resisting  the  injuries  of 
time.  (Plin.,  Hist,  Nat.,  xvi.,  40.)  Pausanias  saw  several 
statues  of  wood  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  and  the  fol- 
lowing instances  will  serve  to  show  that  this  apparently 
humble  material  was  employed  for  representing  the  most 
elevated  personages  in  the  antient  mythology.  The  statue 
of  Apollo  Archegetes  was  composed  of  ebony,  as  was  the 
statue  of  Diana  Limnitis.  At  Lacedaemon  the  statue  of 
Venus  was  bf  cedar.  A  statue  of  Apollo  made  of  box 
adorued  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians  in  the  Altis.  In 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Argos  'were  their 
statues,  those  of  their  children,  and  of  their  mothers,  all 
made  of  ebony.  All  these  works  in  wood  have  perished,  not- 
withstanding Pliny's  observation,  *  Materiae  ipsae  aeternilas* 
{Hist.  Nat.,  xiii.  5).  A  few  however  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions have  been  found  in  tombs.  They  are  chiefly  figures  of 
Egyptian  idols;  and  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made 
seems  to  be  sycamore.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead 
(and  their  compounds),  wax,  and  plaster  were  all  usied  for 
the  purpose  of  casting.  [Bronze;  Founding]  A  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five, 
formed  a  composition  termed  Electrum.  According  to 
Homer,  Helen  presented  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Liu- 
dus,  in  Rhodes,  a  cup  made  of  electrum,  of  the  exact  form 
and  size  of  one  of  her  own  breasts.  A  mixture  of  copper 
and  tin,  with  sometimes,  but  not  always,  small  portions 
of  other  metals,  formed  what  the  Greeks  called  Chalcos 
(xaXroc);  the  Romans,  JS'«;  $ind  modern  artists  (from  the 
Italians),  Bronze. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Augustus  of  amber ;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  funeral  ceremonies,  as  those  in  honour  of 
Sulla,  statues  were  sometimes  made  o^ gum  and  aromaticSt 
as  well  as  of  other  materials  of  the  most  combustible  nature, 
as,  for  instance,  of  hriy.  Among  the  strange  conceits  of  artists 
there  is  mention  of  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Love  made  of 
loadstonCt  which  attracted  a  Mars  of  iron. 

The  union,  or  rather,  combinaiion  of  different  marbles  in 
the  same  work  was  called  polylithic  sculpture.  When 
painting  or  colouring  was  resorted  to,  it  was  termed  fyoly- 
chromic  sculpture.  These  mixtures,  which  modern  taste 
disapproves,  were  resorted  to  by  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  antiquity,  and  during  the  roost  flourishing  period  of 
sculpture  and  architecture  in  Greece.    The  various  archi- 
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taetiml  nwmbenof  tlieir  tomplM  were  picked  out  in  red 
and  blue;  end  the  backgroiindi^  and  frequently  parts  alio 
of  the  eeulptim  itaelf,  espeoially  of  rilievi,  were  coloured, 
to  give  ftirther  effect  to  the  design.  There  oan  be  no  doubt 
that  the  peculiar  cireumstanees  of  the  eUniate  must  nate- 
rtallf  affect  the  appearance  of  this  kind  of  decoration.  What 
in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  northern  countries  would,  at  the 
best  of  timesy  appear  either  dingy  or  tawdry,  might  easily  be 
imagioed  to  have  a  very  different  effect  when  seen  clearly 
deBned  end  relieved  against  a  cloudless  blue  sky,  and  by  the 
bright  glare  of  ft  southern  sun.  The  combination,  under  such 
favourable  circumstances,  of  white  marble,  of  which  the  tem- 
ples were  usually  constructed,  with  simple  though  briUiant 
colours  to  indicate  the  mouldings  or  smaller  members  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture,  sparkling  with  gold  ornaments, 
certainly  offers  to  the  fancy  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  iq>len- 
dour.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  reconcile  with  mar  notions  of 
propriety  or  good  taste  the  mixture  of  materials  for  sculp- 
ture within  buildings,  where  space,  and  sometimes  light, 
if  the  temple  were  not  open  in  tne  roof,  would  be  wanting 
to  dissipate  the  heaviness  of  effect  which  it  is  conceived 
such  works  would  have.  The  introduction  of  foreign  sub** 
stanoes,  either  metal,  precious  stones,  paste  or  glass,  for  eyes 
in  statues  and  busts  (of  which  examples  occur  in  works  even 
of  the  best  period  of  art),  is  a  species  of  barbarism  that  is  quite 
unaccountable,  and  which  the  most  zealous  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks  cannot  qualify  or  excuse.  Such  in- 
stances may  however  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
pure  taste  and  simple  feeling  which  is  exhibited  in  the  greater 
number  of  works  by  the  sculptors  of  Greece ;  and  modern 
experience  will  probably  a^rd  the  best  solution  of  what 
would  otherwise  seem  an  anomaly,  by  suggesting  that  the 
artists,  even  of  those  times,  were  occasionally  dictated  to, 
and  their  own  better  taste  overruled  by  the  caprice  of  their 
employers.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for  the 
strange  circumstance  of  the  lips  as  well  as  the  eyes  being 
inlaid.  There  is  more  than  one  example  of  this  among  the 
fine  bronzes  preserved  at  Naples. 

Inscriptions  were  sometimes  inserted  into  bronze  statues ; 
the  letters  being  of  a  different  metal  from  the  figure.  Cicero 
{In  Verr.,  Orat.  iv.)  speaks  of  an  Apollo  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Myron.  In  the  collection  at  Paris  is  a  statue  of  a 
youth  in  bronze,  on  the  left  foot  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
two  Greek  words,  AOANAIA  .  ABKATAN,  in  silver  letters. 

There  was  a  very  peculiar  combination,  rather  referred  to 
than  described  by  aniient  authors,  by  which  shades  or  tints 
of  colour  were  produced.  Plutarch  {Symp.,  lib.  v.)  says 
that  the  sculptor  Silanionmadea  statue  of  Jocasta,  the  wife 
of  Laius,  kingof  Thel>es,  in  which  she  was  represented  dying. 
To  increase  the  intensity  of  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
the  artii»t,  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of  the  metals  of  which 
the  statue  was  composed,  had  produced  a  pallid  appearance. 
This,  he  says,  was  effected  by  the  addition  of  silver.  Callis- 
tratus  admires  a  bronze  statue  of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  for  its 
elegant  position,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  its  smile, 
the  fire  in  its  eyes,  and,  he  adds,  there  was  in  its  counte- 
nance a  vivid  blush.  He  observes  the  same  thing,  and  with 
equal  admiration  and  astonishment,  of  a  statue  by  Lysippus. 
After  describing  the  work  generally,  he  says,  the  cheeks  were 
coloured  like  the  rose,  and  those  who  saw  it  were  struck  with 
surprise  atseeing  the  bronze  imitate  the  appearance  of  nature. 
The  same  remarkable  effect  is  noticed  in  a  bronze  statue  of 
Bacchus  of  Praxiteles.  To  these  mav  be  added  a  statue 
of  Athamas  at  Delphi,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  was 
represented  sitting  after  the  murder  of  his  son  Learclms, 
whom  he  had  precipitated  from  a  rock.  This  work,  he 
says,  was  not  entirely  of  iron  ;  for  the  artist  Aristonidas, 
wishing  to  express  the  effect  of  confusion  and  remorse 
in  the  countenance  of  the  king,  used  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  bronze,  which  should  imitate  in  some  measure  the 
blush  of  shame.  (PI in..  Hist  Nat^  xxxiv.  14.)  Other  no- 
tices might  be  quoted  of  this  practice  of  the  antients.  The 
writers  who  refer  to  these  effects  describe  them  as  the  result 
of  study  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  and  do  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  mere  accident  of  oxidation  and 
decomposition  produced  them.  The  art  seems  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  that  called  toreutic;  the  latter  being  the  union 
of  distinct  materials,  easily  removeable,while  the  former  is  de- 
scribed as  effecting  an  amalgamation  which  produced  shades 
or  tints.  The  few  writers  who  speak  of  it  are  certainly 
general  in  their  observations,  and  ^ive  no  technical  details  of 
the  manner  of  effect  in^th^se  combinations;  bi^t  tbisbardl/ 


jiuttfiet  the  entire  rcgeetion  of  their  teatimonf  as  to  vi :  . 
they  saw.    It  it  most  probable  that  they  coloured  the  stai . 
after  they  were  cast,  as  Pliny  says  was  done  in  Egypt  <  xx^i  • 
9).    The  different  compartments  and  objects  in  the  ahieUl 
Achilles  (liiadf  xviii«>  are^desoribed  as  exhibiting  diffcn- .  ■ 
colours.    This  however,  whether  the  passage  be  Hon^c    . 
and  genuine,  or  interpolated  at  a  later  though   aut.. 
period,  may  have  been  a  specimen  of  ioreutie  art.    Tha: . 
antient  sculptors  increased,  or  imagined  they  increased.  * 
effect  of  their  productions  in  marble  by  adding  colour, 
only  tradition  but  existing  monuments  testify.     It  n  th-.-i- 
fbre  not  only  possible  but  highly  probable  that  the)  - 
some  process  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  by  w  L 
they  were  able  to  produce  some  similar  effects  in  their  iS'  . 
works. 

Writers  on  art  have  usuaHy  been  desirous  to  afaow  thit  : 
had  its  origin  in  and  was  derived  from  some  one  p«rbc  .  •• 
nation ;  that  its  principles  were  by  degrees  acquired  hy   ^ 
various  peoples  with  whom  that  nation  had  ceramumca:. 
and  its  practice  carried  into  distant  countries  by  the  n    • 
dental  intercourse  of  commerce,  war,  and    colontza' 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing' this  to  be  the  case.     Tl-  • 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interooui*8e  of  nations  matter .  .> 
affected  the  style  and  manner  of  already  existing  art . 
that  where  it  was  not  known,  its  practice  may  have  U-  . 
thus  taught ;  but  experience  has  proved,  by  the'disco^-en*    ' 
examples  of  imitative  art  in  remote  countries  that  cav  - 
by  any  apparent  possibility  have  had  any  communica: 
that  such  intercourse  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  lU  t-i- 
istence ;  its  invention  having  been  an  unaided  eflTort  of  • .  - 
ginal  feeling,  and  the  exercise  of  the  natural  faculty  of .:  ..• 
tation. 

Sculpture,  as  it  was  practised  by  the  most  antient  nat»  r «. 
must  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  «h  ; 
we  consider  its  employment  in  more  modern  times.  W.^it 
comparatively  uncivilized  and  unlettered  people  sculp:..  .• 
and  typical  art  were  the  only  means  of  representing  )•  •  « 
and  it  had  its  origin  almost  in  the  wanta  of  man.  \N . 
later  nations  (even  of  a  remote  antiquity)  art  became  :l  i 
degree  a  refinement;  and  then  the  various  disnge^  r 
improvements  were  adopted  that  now  occasion  the  difiic;..>> 
in  distinguishing  between  original  and  engrafted  styles 

The  few  notices  that  are  scattered  over  the  writings  of  : 
antients  are  quite  inconclusive  as  to  a  common  origin  of  .j^* 
although  certain  received  opinions  upon  the  subject  are  <•  . 
sionally  met  with.     The  very  late  date  of  the  olde»t  of  i;  - 
writer^  compared  with  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  art^ 
design,  accounts  suflSciently  for  the  diflSculttes  they  labour 
under  in  collecting  any  trustworthy  evidence  on  such  pc. 
and  for  the  fables,  exaggerations,  and  contradictions  '. . 
abound  in   their  statements.    The  adventures  and  « .  v 
attributed  to  D»dalus,  for  instance,  are  a  proof  of  the  lie  < . 
knowledge  that  existed  of  the  first  artist  whose  name  o^    :• 
in  the  annals  of  Greek  sculpture.    The  inventions  ani  . 
provements  in  various  useful  arts  due  to  a  aeries  of  an  « 
and  for  which  a  single  life  would  be  insufficient,  are  r.t  • . 
theless  all  ascribed  to  this  one  individual,  who,  after  all.  ^ 
a  name  that  in  all  probability  was  merely  a  general  ap;     - 
tion  given  in  early  times  to  any  skilful  workman  or  art. r.  . 
In  the  same  manner  we  find  the  introduction  into  Ira.-  < 
the  plastic  art  (simple  modelling)  attributed  by  Plm)  : 
refugee  from  Corinth  at  so  late  a  date  as  about  6c  j  '- 
The  arrival  in  Etruria  of  Demaratus  may  have  intrv>%> . 
changes  or  improvements  in  the' fabric  and  decorati  :.  . 
vases.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  are  said  to  have  an  - 
panied  him,  Bucheir  and  Eugramraus,  sound  like  epit'-.t 
indicative  of  skill,  rather  than  simple  names  of  pen*  ~> 
Some  writers  speak  of  images  having  fallen  from  hes«- 
These  several  instances  are  referred  to  in  order  to   i^  > 
that   even  where   tradition  had   supplied   scattered   : 
undefined  notices  of  works  of  art  of  a  remote  date,  the}  ^  . 
become  so  subject  to  change  and  misrepresentation  as  » 
ceeding  generations  received  and  in  their  turn   aga:n  * 
corded  them,  that  it' would  be  vain  to  place  any  depen  .t 
upon  them  for  a  history  of  the  origin  of  art    The  ir< 
into  the  precise  time,  the  country,  the  circumstances  v . 
the  first  efforts  in  sculpture  were  made,  must  therefore 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.     Not  «>  •  * 
establishment,  at  a  later  period,  of  epochs  marked  by  ehj  ^ 
in  style,  and  what  artists  call  treatment. 

The  desiro  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  extraor^'• 
events,  of  remarkable  persons,  or  of  their  actions  i  to  b.>w 
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SJid  soeh  worlci  as  are  alluded  to  by  Diodorus,  though  they 
are  distinguuhed  by  the  names  of  Ufe  earlier  and  greatest 
lOTereigna,  may  more  probably  be  attributed,  to  a  later  date. 
There  are  some  curioui  and  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing the  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  in  dressing  up  and 
parading  the  images  of  the  gods,  at  a  later  period  of  their 
Bistory,  in  the  complaint  of  Baruch  (chap,  vi^  4,  8) :  '  Now 
shaH  ye  see  in  Babylon  gods  of  aiU'er,  and  of  gold,  and  of 
wood,  borne  upon  shoulders,  which  cause  the  nations  to  fear ;' 
'  they  themselves  are  gilded,  and  laid  over  with  gold ; ' 
'covered  with  purple  raiment,'  &c.,  &e.  Baruch  wrote 
about  B.C.  607. 

From  the  peculiar  position  held  by  the  Pboonicians.  and 
their  character  for  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  possess  no  specimens  of  tbeir  design.  The 
coins  of  Carthage,  a  colony  of  PhcBnicia,  are  of  too  late  a 
date  and  of  too  insignificant  a  character  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  condition  of  sculpture  among  the  parent  people ; 
and  we  can  therefore  only  estimate  their  proficiency  in  all 
ingenious  pursuits  from  the  encomiums  so  generally  passed 
upon  them  b^  antient  writers.  While  the  neighbouring 
people  were  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  pro- 
round  ignorance,  the  Phonieians  seem,  by  a  native  in- 
dustry and  disposition  to  exertion,  to  have  made  themselves 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  manufactures.  Their  oountrv 
was  the  great  mart  and  magazine  of  the  known  world. 
The  prophet  Eiekiel  apostrophises  Tyre  as  a  *  merchant  of 
the  people  for  many  isles.' — ^' The  ships  of  Tarshish,'  he  says, 
'  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market ;  and  thou  wast  replenished 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.'  Homer 
{Iliad,  xxiii.  743)  calls  them  '  the  Stdoniant,  the  skilful 
workers  or  artificers*  (Sc^ovic  voXv^aiJoXoi),  when  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  made  an  elaborately  worked  silver 
cup.  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  workmen 
to  build  and  decorate  his  magnificent  temple ;  and  the  king 
sent  him  a  'cunning*  man,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  silver, 
bras%  iron,  stone,  and  timber.  (2  Chron,  ii.  13 ;  and  1  Kings, 
▼ii.)  The  building  of  Solomon's  temple  took  place  about 
one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  sam. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hindus,  our  remarks  have 
thus  far  been  confined  to  those  nations  among  whom  sculp- 
ture is  known  to  have  been  practised,  but  of  whose  art  no 
monuments  remain.  We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  more 
interesting  field  of  inquiry.  Sculpture  had  in  its  first 
stage  (when,  as  we  believe,  each  people  who  employed  it 
originated  it  for  themselves)  fulfllleuits  purpose  as  a  sign  or 
a  record.  AAerwards  it  acquired  an  increased  dignity  from 
being  used  to  represent  objects  claimine  admiration  or 
respect ;  and  it  was  in  this  stage  probably  that  valuable  ma- 
terials were  first  used  for  sculpture.  The  progress  was  easy  to 
employing  it  for  decoration,  and  the  Babylonians  and  He-~ 
brews  made  great  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  But  as  yet  no 
practical  knowledge  has  been  gained  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
gress as  an  art  of  design ;  of  the  changes  f^om  primitive 
rudeness  to  defined  form  and  character ;  nor  of  the  innova- 
tions or  varieties  in  feeling  or  practice  occasioned  by  the  in- 
tercourse of  hitherto  strange  and  unknown  nations. 

The  style  of  sculpture  and  the  condition  of  the  art  at 
different  periods  among  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Etrurians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  can  fortunatelv  be 
illustrated  bv  reference  to  existing  remains.  Each  of  these 
people  had  their  peculiar  manner,  which  has  given  a  charac- 
ter of  school  to  their  productions.  In  all  of  them  the  prac- 
tice of  art  WB9  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  priests,  and 
by  local  and  popular  religious  opinions  ;  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  how  far  these  influences  affected  the  progress 
of  sculpture,  by  restraining,  as  they  did  in  some  instances, 
ita  advancement  towards  perfection  even  as  an  imitative  art; 
or  in  urging  it  forward,  as  among  the  Greeks,  till  it  reached 
its  highest  excellence,  by  the  unioii  of  subject,  form,  and 
e.\pression,  as  a  means  of  gratifying  sense,  exciting  feeling, 
and  elevating  sentiment. 

Sculpture  was  practised  in  Persia  with  very  limited  suc- 
cess. Various  circumstances  conspired  to  retard  its  progress. 
The  Persians  disapproved  of  statues  for  religious  purposes ; 
that  is,  as  objects  to  which  worship  should  be  offered.  Not 
believing,  as  the  Greeks  did,  that  the  gods  had  the  human 
form,  they  admitted  no  representation  of  the  deity,  and 
allowefl  fire  and  water  to  be  the  only  symbols  or  emblems  of 
the  divine  power.  It  is  said  that  Xerxes  destroyed  the  tern- 
plesof  Greece  at  the  insiigaiion  of  the  Magi,  who  exclaimed 
against  the  impiety  of  those  who  presumed  to  enclose  within 
walls  the  gods  to  whom  all  tilings  are  open  and  free,  and 


whose  appropriate  temple  is  the  whole  universe.    Wbereti ' 
they   appeared  as  conquerors,  the  effects  of  this  opui.. 
were  exhibited ;  and   in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  tl-  - 
gave  full  indulgence  to  the  iconoclastic  fiiry.    It  is  not  <. .% 
to  determine  the  date  of  auch  sculptures  as  appear  ou  Pi 
sian  buildings.    Those  which  decorate  the  atructurc^  z: 
Persepolis  represent  religious  processions  chiefly,  and  s^it.- 
times  combats  both  of  men  and  befiata.    In  none  of  theu:  u 
there  any  approach  to  a  representation  of  the  naked  bum., 
figure.    Their  figures,  enveloped  in  long  heavy  draper.* 
are  deficient  in  grace,  variety  of  action,  and  character.    \ 
a  later  period  of  their  history  some  innovations  seem  to  b^-: 
been  permitted,  but  these  were  not  of  sufficient  importa*  i 
to  raise  their  art  to  any  degree  of  excellence.    The  low  mr^ 
sure  of  their  attainmenta  in  this  respect,  and  the  geike:a! 
want  of  taste  in  art,  are  atrtkingly  exhibited  in  the  ^  . 
coins  called  Daria^  which  display  as  much  poverty  of  di- 
sign  as  meanness  and  clumsiness  of  execution.     It  ha»  hn 
thought  that  Persian  art  received  some  addittonaor  taodii- 
cations  after  the  return  of  Cambyaes  firom  Egypt,  when  .« 
probably  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  artiata  of  tl. 
comparatively  cultivated  nation.   There  is  however  noifa 
in  any  of  the  monuments  that  remain  which  ia  evidei 
of  this  influence.    In  the  treatment  of  the  termtoatiu'  .. 
the  hair  in  small  round  abell-like  knobs,  and  in  the  p»n.- 
lelism  and  uniformity  of  the  long  draperiea,  there  is  a  btro: ; 
resemblance  between  the  styles  of  the  Persian  and  ei..i 
Greek  and  Etruscan  monuments.    If  this  is  anyiiiing  mu.* 
than  a  general  characteristic  of  primitive  art,  it  only  prQ\n 
that  the  Persians  were  at  one  period  not  far  inferior' to  Ui.  .- 
neigbbonrs,  but  failed  to  make  that  progress  in  des^ign  %  i 
execution  which  eventually  led  to  the  p^tbeUon  of  an  i 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.     Pleased  with  display  and  emt « 
parade,  the  Persians,  as  a  nation,  were  never  emtneni  L- 
high  intellectual  acquirements   or  refined    taste.      Fr.  : 
these  remarks  it  appears  that  the  Persians  contributed  Un 
or  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  art;  and  indeed  ti*. 
hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  therr^j 
acbools  of  design.    Still,  as  few  ooUec lions  are  without  > 
ciroens  of  their  productions,  it  might  not  be  ri^ht  to  omu  &. 
allusion  to  them.    Their  works  are  curioua  aa  example-  v. 
art,  but  they  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  a  link  luu: 
chain  of  its  history. 

In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  distinct  aa  is  tbe  quahn  » 
its  art  firom  that  of  Greece,  sculpture  was  practi^d  oL  •. 
scale  and  for  purposes  that  give  it  an  irresistible  rlaic  '■ 
our  interest.     From  all  we  read  in  antient  authors, .:. 
from  all  that  modern  research  has  brought  to  light  (and  • 
are  receiving,  almost  daily,  fresh  accessions  to  our  knowlcd::^ 
the  Egyptians  were  learned,  intelligent,  industrious,  au 
wealthy.    Neighbouring  nations  considered  B|rypt  as  U.. 
centre  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge ;  and  *  the  wisd  z 
of  the  Egyptians '  passed  into  a  proverb.    Of  the  pover  :  . 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Egyptians,  even  in  the  moat  am;  * 
times,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  magnitude  a  . 
character  of  tbeir  remaining  monuments  of  arcbiiectui^  >r 
sculpture,  some  of  which,  of  a  finished  style  of  art,  arc  r  - 
sidered  to  be  not  only  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  any  kAg«t 
works  of  other  countries,  but  older  than  any  hiatoriral  -r- 
cord  that  we  possess.    The  dale  of  the  foundatiott  of  Tbr<w^ 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Memphis,  the  capi  & 
Lower  Egypt,  is  undetermined ;  but  it  must  be  of  a  xt'^ 
high  antiquity.     At  Karnak  (a  portion  of  Thebes  lyini  * 
the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile)  there  are  remains  of  sculj^s- 
which  bear  the  name  (Osirtasen)  of  a  monareb  suppo»ci: 
have  been  contemporary  with  Joseph;    and   many  of  •.' 
ruins  are  attributed  by  archirologtsts  to  a  date  long  a*:^- 
cedent  to  that  king.      These  monuments  are  nient»'». 
merely  in  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  sculpturv  as    - 
the  Egyptians,  and  as  aflfording  the  opportunity  of  ooo^at  , 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  art  at  that  earlj  ttiae  « 
that  of  works  of  later  date. 

Winckelronn,  Millin,  and  Fea  have  thought  it  possible  • 
distinguish  diflferent  periods,  or  epochs,  in  the  history  of  £;•  ** 
tian  sculpture ;  but  they  have  not  agreed  in  their  cia^*- 
cation.    This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  tbe  f<r«-^- 
resemblance  of  style  that  pervades  all  Egyptian  dne^n    > 
considered.      In  the  course  of  ages,  and  especiallv  ur.* 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  and  enlightened  of  their  i.' . 
a  grander  style  of  form  and  greater  variety  of  eompo^it 
w«re  indulged  in.     Still,  the  very  slight  variations  that  vx 
made  (for,  considering  the  space  of  time  over  which  • 
history  of  Egypt,  aa  a  flourishing  nation,  extends,  ibey  x. 
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monntftim.^  In  imotlier  eomMirtiirant  the  king  is  again 
^  hero,  and  n  r«presented  fllaying  the  ehief  df  the  enemy 
with  Ifii  etrai^  having  first  wounded  bim  with  his  spear, 
and  entangled  bim  with  his  bowstring.  The  author  obsew^ 
here  «that  the  drawing  of  these  ftgorea  is  remarkably  spirited. 
After  other  series  or  compartments*  in  whieh  the  Bgyptian 
monarch  is  seen  scattering  death  among  his  enemiesv«  a 
representation  of  his  letum,  and  the  presentatiem  by  him« 
of  captives  tind  spoib  to  the  deities  of  Thebes. 

AM  colossal  works  in  Bgypt  are  of  basalt,  porphyry, 
granite,  01^  sahdstone;  though  HOTodotaa(ii.  143) teUs«is that 
at  Sais  and  atThebes  there  were  statues,  of  large  dimensions, 
of  Wood.  We  are  not  aWore  that  any  large  statues  hate 
been  Ibtind  made  of  metal.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
three  bronee  figures ' whieh  ttertt  attention  a»  they  exceed 
the  Visual  dimensions  of  such  Bgyptian  works ;  being  abont 
three  fi^et  high,  and  gfH.  The  substance  or  thickness  of  the 
metal  is  not  great,  and  the' interior  is  filled  vp  with  stneeo 
or  plaster.  The  gilding,  some  of  which  is  well' preserved, 
both  in  surfhoe  and  colour,  seem^to  have  been  applied  as 
a  wash ;  the  bronze  having  first  been  entirely  covered  with 
a  coat  of  plaster  about  as  thick  as  a  card. 

The  clean  exeeation  and  exceedingly  fine  surfaoe  obser^ 
vable  in  the  sculptures  of  Kgypt  has  attraeted  the  attention 
of  practical  Judges;  and  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the 
E{^yptians  must  have  had>  great  knowledge  in  the  arts  of 
hardening  or  tempering  metal,  to  enable  them  to  execute 
stieh  highly  finished  works  in  the  most  obstinate  and  brittle 
materials.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  colossal 
head  beforo  alluded  to  as  the  Young  Meisnon  was  •  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  was  neoessary  to  cut  some 
holes  in  it  fbr  the  insertion  of  iron  enimps  to  unite  some  of 
the  broken  fragments,  the  hardness  of  the  granite  was  so 
great  that  six  or  eifHit  blows  rendered  the  mason's  tools 
(which  were  temperea  more  highly  than  usual)  totally  use* 
less. 

The  fhcilities*  that  are  now  afforded  the  student  and 
public  -fi)r  examining  authentic  monoments  of  Efgrptian 
art,  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  colleotion  in  the  British 
Mnseum,  render  it  unnecessary  to  dweH  -at  greater  length 
upon  the  peoillmrffies  of  that  school  of  design.  That  their 
works  are  wanting  in  tike  grace,  the  flow  of  lines,  and  the 
beauty  united  with  repose,  that  constitute  ttie  chatni'  of 
the  best  Grecian  seulpttifsv  must  «t  00004)0  admitted ;  but 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  intention  in  their  more  ex^ 
tensive  compositions,  and  the .  sublime  grandeur,  repose, 
and  dignity  of  their  colossal  statues,- ao  appropriate  to  their 
mystic  and  religieos  ourposee,  will  always  ensure  their  being 
considered  amongst  uie  most  interesting  monuments  of  past 
ages. 

Biru9ean  Sculpture, — The  Etruscan  is  the  next  school 
of  sculpture  that  claims  attention.    The  history  of  this  na- 
tion is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  '  The  appellations  of 
Tuscsn  and  Etruscan  were  fbreign  to  them,  and  Etruria 
was  a  Roman  term.  The  mote  antient  name  by  which  they 
were  called  was  B^uenw  ('Paetyt^m).    Their  later  history  is 
ehietty  known  fhim  their  connection  with  other  nations^ 
for,  as  they  either  never  cultivated  a  literature,  or  their 
trritinga  have  perished,  there  are  no  direct  tneans.  of  attain- 
ing in  formation  respecting  them ;  thelbw  inscriptions  that  are 
ft>ond  on  their  monuments  being  even  less  intelligible  than 
are  now  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.    The  discoveries  that 
have  been  made,  especially  of  late  years,  in  the  old  towns 
of  Etruria,  Tfot  only  of  architectural  remains,  but  of  tombs 
and  sepulchral  chambers;  containing  vases,  arms,  armour, 
ornaments,   and  paintings,   have  partially    rewarded   the 
diligence  and  kept  alive  the  seal  of  scholars ;  but  though 
these  memorials  are  of  the  highest  interest  as  evidence 
of  the  ingenuitjr  and  the  wealth  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  it  must  be  admitted  thai  they  have  thrown 
but  little  light  on  the  main  question  of  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  people.    Even  in  antient  times  it  was  disputed 
whether  the  Etrurians  were  Pelasgians  from  Greece,  Ly- 
diansfrom  Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Italy;  and  modem  anti- 
<|uaries  have  added  to  these  speculations  their  conjectures 
as  to  a  Phmnician,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  Celtic  origin.    It 
will  be  sufllcient  to  mention  the  names  Of  Micali,  Lanii, 
Inghtrami,  Niebuhr,  and  Miiller.  among  the  modem  wri- 
ters on  the  history  of  the  Etrurians.  -  An  examination 
of  their  sculpture,  as  fotmded  on  the  numerous  existing 
monuments,  almost  seems  to  connect  them,  in  a  greater  or 
lesa  degree,  with  the  Greeks.    Whether  the  Etrurians  at 


any  time  possessed  a  mytholegy  and  st  vie  of  desigii  on  wh" 
Greek  'myths'  and  focms  were  sutiseqveBtly  eogrsft- 
or   whether   each   nation    retained    principlw    ortgir;.%. 
common  to  both,  is  not  important  in  this  part  of  our 
quiry.  The  sepporters  of  the  more  remote  antiquity  mod  •- 
perior  intelligeuce  of  the  Etrurians  have  supposed  it  po^^ 
that  this  people,  instead  of  being  taught  by  tbem,  wvie 
one  time  the  instructors  of  the  Greelw,  amongot  vtum-    - 
consequence  of  their  wars,  internal  divisions,  and  oifaer  i  > 
turbing  causes,  the  arts  were  neoflected,  and  probabU  %  . 
fared-  to  fall  to  decoy,  while  Etruna  had  enfoyed  a  stai- 
comparative  repose,  favourable  to  the  advanoetnent  of  * 
arts.    Among  the  great  dilficulties  with  which  this  par* 
the  subject    is  embarrassed,  is  tliat  of  establiahin*;  w 
any  certainty  the  dates  of  the  settlement  of  Greeks 
Etruria.     It  certainly  is  rematkable  that  the  cinerary  w  - 
found  in  sepulchral  chambers  often  have  represented    - 
them  subjects  whose  meaning  is  unknown,  and  which  «e«  - 
to  have  no  affinity  at  least  with  the  pott-Hmnerie  Gr.-*- 
mythology;  and  so  far  the  practice  of  art  and  a  cla^^ 
symbols  seem  to  have  existed  in  Etruria,  eitiier  eseent  •  1 
its  own,  oxi  if  ever  shared  with  others,  so  antient  that  all  r*^ 
oord  of  it  was  lost,  excepting  as  it  appears  on  these  <.:^* 
StrosooB  monuments. 

The  history  of  the  known  Etruscan  school  of  seulptcr.  ^ 
therefore  necessarily  founded  on  the  character  of  the  r- 
jority  of  existing  speoimens;  and  in  these  the  reeurT>fnf  r 
similar  subjects  and  personageif,  resemblanee  of  rosttr 
and  the  common  form  of  many  of  the  letters  of  the  E*r  < 
can  and  Greek  alphabets,  distinctly  establish  the  fkct  of  «>    • 
communication  between  the  two  nations.     Lanzi  iSr^^^z' 
iulla  ScuUura  degli  Antiehi)  divides  the  art  of  Etruna  " ' 
epocha  or  periods,  and  considers  the  second  to  be  * 
which  was  influenced  by  colonies  from  Greece ;  and  n 
this  influence  which  is  so  observable  in  the  monutPt"' 
referred  to. 

In  observing  however  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  spec^rr    • 
of  Etrurian  art  that  have  reached  our  times  indicate  a  r 
nection  or  intercourse  at  some  period  between  that  rot."  -> 
and  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  a  remark  th  j:  - . 
incidentally  been  made  in  a  former  part  of  this  historv  — 
caution  the  student  from  too  hastily  attributing  to  d  fft . 
nations  a  common  origin  of  design,  from  the  mere  sinxl^-  - 
of  certain  forms  and  corresponding  particulars  of  cxc( 
which  may  perchance  be  recognised  or  diseovered  10 
primitive  attempts  at  art      It  must  alwaya   be  bon 
mind  that  this  appearance  is  often  nothing  more  than  *  ' 
general  characteristic  of  all  art  in  its  infancy ;  the  sami.  • 
nearly  so,  in  Greece,  in  India,  in  Etruria,  as  in  all  o'l-' 
countries.    These  mechanical  resemblancea  teoeh  litt;-.'  * 
nothing.    The  learned  Lanzi  has  very  justly  taken  the  »:•?• 
view  of  the  subject  in  bis  observations  on  similarity  of  »!<  • 
and,  in  combating  the  conjecture  that  Btmscan  art  »«« 
been  derived  from  £g>'pt,  another  distingufshed  !• 
historian    of  sculpture,  the  Gount  Cicognaro,  says,    '  I  • 
supposition  that  the  Etrurians  derived  their  arts  and  n:  • 
design  fi^m  Egypt  is  unfounded,  since,  as  I^nsi  tntitps  -> 
the  hardness  or  stiffness  and  straightness  of  the   f--  • 
need  not  to  come  to  us  from  the  Nile:  in  the  first  atte?  « 
at  art  among  all  nations  we  see  the  same  character :  •  ■ 
style  or  manner  being  (or  showing)  not  so  much  art  s«  ' 
absence   or  want  of  it'  (Storia  deita  Seuitura,  tvI 
Lanzi  also  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  sculpture  of  • 
school  {Notizie  nUla  Beultura  degli  Antickih  that  a    • 
tinction  must  be  made  between  works  in  the  Etruscan  f^ 
and   works  simply  executed  by  Etrurian  sirtist^.      i 
*  Etruscan  style  *  was  a  peculiar  manner  of  treating  art    I 
was  designated  by  the  Latins  *  Tuscanicua;*  and  all  «  -  « 
executed  in  this  manner  were  termed  *  opera'  or  *  «>r' 
Tuscanica.'  That  this  distinctive  character  of  acfaoot  exi^:- 
and  was  recognised  as  a  peculiar  feature  in  art,  is  eonfifr- 
by  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  in  which  that  writer  ia  par  .• 
larizing  the  stvle  of  some  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Gif 
and  showing  the  changes  or  progress  that  distinguishH 
earlier  from  the  later  masters.     He  says,  *Calloa  f  -. 
Egesias  made  their  statues  hard'  (a  technical  term  mesr  -. 
stiff  and  severe),  •  and  nearly  approximating  te  the  Tu-^ 
figures.    Galarois  made  his  works  less  rigid.'      iQ.iir 
Orat^  lib.  xii.,  10.)  The  peculiar  cbaracteri5tics  of  the  Ki' 
can  style,— the  ^'gna  7^«canfca,>~are  an  affectation  or  t^ 
geration  in  the  general  actions  and  attitudea,  and  m«n:  - 
ncss  of  treatment  in  the  details.    In  the  heada.  whether . 
male  or  female'  figures,  the  heir  is  usually  stringy :  . 
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plaited*  and  lUling  ifi  lo&g  tails  or  leagtht.  Tbe  band».are 
placed  in  tbe  lea&t  natural  position  for  tbe  purpose  on  whicb 
tbey  are  employe<l«  and  the  ends  of  tbe  fingers  are  often 
turned  up  in  the  most  unnatural,  and  therefore  ungraceful 
mannec  The  draperies  are  cast  without  any  regard  to 
masses  or  agreeable  forms,  and  always  appear  as  it  they  had 
been  put  ou  wet  and  starched,  and  bad  stiffened  in  drying ; 
the  edges  are  very  much  shown,  and  in  the  falling  or  per- 

Eendioular  vie wa  appear  in  regular  and  corresponding  zigaag 
nes.  Many  points  of  resemblanie  to  the  above  works  ^ 
the  ngna  Tuicani^  .will  be  fiHind  in  early  Greek  art, 
especially  that  of  the  JSginetan  school,  With  these  how- 
ever this  indication  of  primitive  style  passed  away  as  the 
.  Jtnowledge  of  Mxt  advancedi  while  tbe  Etrosean  nann/ir 
was  let^ned,  and  even  imitated  in  raanv  works  of  a  much 
later  period  than  the  original  Tuscan,  and  by  artiste  belong- 
ing to  schools  of  a  more  perleoted  taste.  As  a  general 
remark,  it  may  be  observed  that  pvodueiienft  io  the.KtruB* 
can  style  are  very  deftciettt  in  bean^.  Tbey  neither  exhibit 
the  repose  and  eiropUoitj  whicb,  notwithstanding  ils  oUier 
defioieneies»  give  digniiy  to  Egyptian,  nor  the  fiBefonna  and 
sentim^t  whieh  ennoble  Qreoian  8eulpture;.and  whatever 
interest  tbey  excite  is  derived  rallier  from,  the  value  lliat 
attaches  to  them  in  an  archsologieal  point  of  view»  than 
from  any  merit  that  they  possess  aa  woise  of  art^ 

It  has  been  obsesved  that  some  Strasean  works  Are  found 
to  differ  irom  these  kk  the  style  of  their  exeontion.    This  is 
particularly  obsiHrvable  in  the  recumbent  fiffiires<  that  have 
been  disoovoiad  i»  the  Volterran  and  other  JBtniaean  tembe 
and  hypo^aa.    Some  of  these  are  smalU  but  mtsny:  are  of 
laige  siae,  and  usually  decorate  the  Ud  of.the.ooffin«  or  ear^ 
eophagnsb  in  which  the  ashes  and  sometimes  the  body  of 
the  deceased  were  deposited;   cloesly>re8emblhig  iis  this 
respect  the«tyleef  monnmental  soolptura  in-  Eaiope  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    In  these  figures  there  is 
a  totally  different  oharaeter,  both  in  form  and  expressiDii^ 
from  the  true  Etruscan  monuments.  The  heads  frequently 
possess  great  beanty  ;  there  is  often  a  strong  character  of 
nature  in  .them,  and  it  seema  probable  that  they  wero  in- 
tended to  be  portraits  of  those  wnoaaiombs  their'sannoanl 
Many  of  them  show  marks  of  having  been  painted.    The 
age  of  these  works  is  undetermined.     From  the  locality  in 
which  they  have  been  found,  and  from  the  inscriptions 
which  tbey  bear,  they  would  seem  to  belong  to  wmote  times 
of  Etruscan  dominion*    In  other  respects,  as  in  the  genetal 
heaviness  of  the  forms  and  clumsiness  of  drapery^  they^  call 
to  mind  the  style  of  art  of  a  low  Reman  penod ;  to  which 
time^  indeed,  some  antiqtiattes  have  atonoe  assigned  them. 
The  question  is  net  unattended  with  diffieuUy.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  antient  tombs  .of  Etruria  had  been 
invaded*  and  in  many  instances  opened  and  plundered,  long 
before  they  were  rediscovered  by. our  modem  ueliaologisis 
and  oulleotors.    It  ia  also  probable  that  many  of  them  have 
been  used  as  depositories  oif  the  dead  by  a  people  much  more 
modem  than  their  original  constructors.  Objects  have  been 
found  in  them  of  various  ages,  from  which  it  would  appear 
either  that  many  of  the  tombs  and  saroophagi  are  neally  of 
a  later  date  than  usually  has  been  supposed,  or  that  the 
antient  barying*plaees  have  been  used  for  the  dead  of  a 
more  modern  race. 

It  is  worthy  of  wmsrk,  as  it  may  acooumt  in  a  gp^iat  mea- 
sure for  the  distinetive  quality  of  Strasean  art,  that  Btruvia, 
like  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  a  powerful  hierarchy.  Their 
chiefs,  Lucumone9f  were  priests  as  well  as  temporal  rulers, 
and  tbey  may,  like  their  Egyptian  brethren,  have  exeretsed 
some  influence  in  directing  art,  and  in  preserving  from  in- 
novation the  forms  once  consecrated  by  religion.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  probable  that  this  influenee  was  not  so 
restrictive  in  Etruria  As  it  was  in  Egypt;  for  the  varieties 
that  are  found  in  works  of  art  prove  that  the  artists  here 
took  grsaier  liberty  than  was  permitted  to  those  of  Egypt. 
This  appeavs  to  be  the  most  reasonable  way  of  accounting 
for  the  continuanoe  of  a  distinctive  style  and  limited  pro- 
gress of  design- among  a  people  who  were  eminently  dever 
(iftkortxy€u)  and  ingenious.  Considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  Etruscan  senlptore  holds  a  position  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it 
the  oomiecting  link  between  two  systems,  namely,  the 
practice  of  art  for  hieratic  or  purely  sacred  purposes,  and 
that  more  liberal  and  general  development  of  it  which, 
under  the  later  and  more  refined  Qreeks,  was  directed  to 
the  illustration  of  the  most  poetical  and  sublime  conceptions 
through  the  mndium  of  the  most  beautiftil  forms.    Of  tbe 


^eat  extent  of  their  praotioe  in  sonlpture  a  sufficient  pmof 
IS  afforded  by  the  fact  mentioned  >y  historians,  that  when, 
after  having  sustained  long  and  expensive  wars  against  the 
Aomanfl^  the  Etrurians  were  fiuaUy  subdued  by  them,  an4 
became  a  Koman  pcovipqe  (about  280  b.&>,  two  thousand 
sutues  were  taken  by  the,  victors  from  Volainii  aloneu 
CPhn.,  HiaL  Nai^  xxxiv.  7.)  ' 

>The  Etrurians  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  making  \-ase8» 
and  different  towna  be6an»e  celebrated  for  peculiarities  of 
manufoctureu  (Plin.,  HisL  Jfai^  xxxv.  4(.)  There  is 
however  reason  (or  b^ieving  tho  greater  number  of  pointed 
ietracoitQ  vases,  usually  called  Etruscan, from  being  first 
discovered  in  Eururja,  to  be  .Greek.  Their  subjects,  their 
style  of  painting  and  design,  evidently  connect  them  with 
that  people ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  the 
Etrariaus  inscribed  evaiy  other  work  of  art  with  their  own 
charaoteri,  there  is. soarcelyan  instance  of  a  painted  vase 
withahy  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  The  Arezzo  (Air 
fetiam)'vases  are  of  a  fine  clay  of  a  red  colour,  but  the 
figures  are  in  relief:  ma«^  of  these  are  of  a  comparatively 
lata  period* andhear  Latin  inaoriptions.  (Inghirami.)  The 
arrival  in  Etruria  of  Demaraflus  with  artists  from  Corinth 
has  been  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  making  vases,  and  of  other  processea  io  the.plastie  art 
it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  they  only  effected  some 
ohanges  in  the  style  of  design  that  already  ^ircvailedj  for 
inodstn  diseoieries  seem  to  establish  the  exislenoeiin  Etruria 
ef  a  manufooture  of  cinerary  urns  and  vases  long  anterior 
to  the  sppearanee  of  tbe  refugeea  from  Corinth.  (Lanxi, 
Le.;  Winckelman,  StoHa}deUa  ScuUurai  Mrs^fi.  Gray« 

The  Galfery.of  Antiquitiea  at  Floraoce  oontnins  8ome«x^ 
trsmely  coiious  apeoimeos^f  Etruscan  seulpture,  espeeially 
ia  some  fijgures  of  large  aize  in  bronse.  Some  of  these 
have  inscriptieas  on  tbem^  The  bionce  she-wolf,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  is  aflso  a  remarkable  example  of 
amient  yrt  in  Ae  Euruacan  manner... 31ie  extensive  dia* 
ooveries  that  have  beSn  made  ia  different  pasts  of  Tuscany 
of  late  years  iiave  Ukewise  added  gfleatly  to  e«r  knowledge 
of  the  StriMean  art  and  euatoms^aad  .have  enriched  the  mu* 
seums  of  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  even  England*  with 
most  interesting  raoords  of  ibis  remarkable. peopleb  The 
remaina  preserved*  in  these  and  in -private  coUedionaare 
well  wortny  of  attention,  but  a  detailed  description  of  them 
bekMigs  rather  to  the  general  hiatory  a£  the  country  and  its 
antiquiciea^ 

Ttie  works  in  seolptuBe  of  the  Eknirians  are  chiefly  in 
terra-'eaitai  stone,  ano  hronte;  and  the  moat  antient  tombs 
have  supplied,  some  .exquisitely  worked- ornaments  in  gold* 
as  well  as  larger  pieces  of  armour  of  the  same  ooetly  ma^ 
terial.  '  * 


Greek  Sculpture, — In  the  preceding  pa^es  we  have  had 
rather  to  noliee  its  existence  than  to  trace  the  progress  of 
sculpture ;  for,  with  very  linwted  «xceplioB8,  its  praotice 
was  under  oircumstances  so  littlefevonrable  for  its  improve* 
ment,  that  it  is  scoroely  possible  to  connect  it,  in  any  way, 
with  the  refined  pursuit  which  it  afterwards  became  in*  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  in  other  eounlries  it  never  advanoed 
beyond  eertaiw  limits ;  mererepMseotatiena  of  objects  weiw 
produced,  seldom  elevated  by  sentiment  or  feeling;  an4  ift 
sometimes,  the  rudeness  of  first^tempta  at  form  was  over- 
oome,  the  art  still  remained  in  fettem.  In  Greece^,  on  the 
other  hand,  sculoture  soon  rose  superior  to  all  those  pre^ 
jodioes  that  wottla  have  restricted  its  advancement.  With 
this  gifted  people  it  became  something  mere  than  a  merely 
Hoechanica]  pursuit.  It  was  here '  that  the  oonosptions  <^ 
sublime  and  glowing  fancies  were  embodied  in  tbe  produc- 
tions* of  what  may  truly  be  termed  a  race  of  poet-artisti. 
Writers  have  endeavoured  to  account  in  variona  ways  for 
this  universally  admitted  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over 
every  other  nation  among  whom  the  fine  arts  have  been 
practised,  and  usually  have  attributed  their  success  to 
such  physical  cahses  as  a  fine  climate,  or  the  prevalence 
of  beautiful  forms,  or  to  the  public  exercises  so  general 
in  that  country ;  or  to  the  kind  of  government  in  those 
communities  in  which  the  arts  were  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Valuable  as  some  of  these  conditions  must  be 
allowed  to  be  towards  the  perfection  of  art,  tbey  are  by  no 
means  suflleient  to  account  for  an  excellence  whicb,  even 
amongst  the  Greeks,  was  both  extremely  partial  with  respect 
to  locality  and  extent,  and  limited  as  to  its  duration.  Nor 
were  those  partioular  states  in  which  the  arts  of  designmost 
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lloarisbed,  peculiarly  favoured  beyond  others  in  the  causes 
supposed  to  contribute  to  that  excellence.  The  climate  of 
Attica,  it  is  admitted,  was  unequal;  and  though  Tegetation 
appeared  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  some  spots,  in  others 
the  soil  was  barren  and  naked.  With  regard  to  beauty,  too, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  who  most  ex- 
celled  in  the  fine  arts  (namely,  the  Athenians)  were  dis- 
tinguished beyond  all  other  Grecians  for  this  quality. 
Cicero,  indeed,  makes  a  very  remarkable  observation  which 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  crowd  of  young  men  whom  he  saw  at 
Athens,  how  few  there  were  who  were  really  handsome, 
iDe  Nat.  Deor.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  79.)  And  it  is  curious  also  that 
of  all  the  women  whose  celebrity  for  beauty  has  reached  us. 
not  one  appears  to  support  in  this  respect  the  honour  of 
Athens.  Phryne  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  Glycera  of  Thes- 
piffi,  Aspam  was  born  at  Miletus,  and  when  Zeuxis,  the 
painter,  desired  to  procure  the  most  beautiful  models  for 
nis  Venus,  it  is  said  he  produced  his  masterpiece  from  the 
study  of  seven  virgins  of  Crotona.  It  is  not  intended  to 
deny  the  existence  of  beautiful  forms  amongst  the  Athe- 
nians,  but  simplv  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  this  exclusive 
possession  that  their  success  in  the  imitative  aru  can  justly 
oe  attributed.  The  admiration  of  beauty  amongst  the  Lace- 
dssmonians  is  admitted  Civilian,  Var,  Hist.,  xiv.  27 ;  and 
Athen.,  xii.  12) ;  but  the  fine  arts  were  not  permitted  to  be 

Sractised  in  Sparta.  In  other  parts  of  Greece  also  personal 
eauty  conferred  a  title  to  distinction ;  the  priests  of  the 
young  Jupiter  at  .Agium  in  Achspa,  those  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo,  and  the  boys  wbu  walked  in  procession  at  the  festivals 
in  honour  of  Mercury  at  Tanagra,  were  youths  to  whom  a  prize 
of  beauty  had  been  awarded  (Pans.,  vii.  24 ;  ix.  10.  22) ;  but 
no  school  of  art  arose  out  of  this  which  at  any  period  equalled, 
or  attempted  to  equal,  that  of  Athens.  It  is  ticarcely  ne- 
cessary to  allude  to  the  question  of  government.  The  arts 
flourished  where  the  most  different  forms  existed.  Corinih 
held  a  secondary  rank  among  the  cities  of  art,  while  Alliens 
and  Sicyon  were  in  the  first.  Indeed,  if  wealth,  pomp,  and 
luxury  hail  been  necessary,  or  alone  favourable,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  art,  it  would  have  been  exhibited  among  the  splendid 
communities  of  Asia,  and  not  been  left  to  its  comparatively 
tardy  development  in  the  small,  scattered,  and  often  dis- 
turbed states  of  Greece.  It  was  not  to  any  of  these  acci- 
dents, either  singly  or  collectively,  that  the  perfection  of 
Greek  sculpture  was  owing.  It  was  the  principle  upon 
which,  among  that  people,  imitative  art  was  founded  (and 
upon  which  it  was  practised  throughout  all  its  stages),  that 
led  to  its  excellence.  The  whole  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
the  best  schools  of  Greece  was  in  their  making  nature,  in  her 
most  perfect  forms,  their  model, — the  only  means  by  which 
perfection  in  art  can  be  attained.  As  soon  as  they  acted 
upon  this  knowledge,  their  sculpture  became  almost  as 
divine  as  their  great  exemplar. 

Judging  from  their  poetry,  and  from  their  art,  whether  in 
their  sculpture  or  their  painting,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Greeks  had  an  intuitive  sympathy  with  beauty,*  The 
artists  seem  to  have  been  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of 
this  principle,  by  expressing  any  passion  or  feeling  under 
forms  at  variance  with  the  simple  laws  of  beauty.  AU 
extremes  of  expression  are  studiously  avoided,  and  they 
appear  to  have  chosen  only  those  subjects  for  representation 
which  allowed  them  to  keep  within  these  bounds.  Pliny 
(Hist,  Nat»,  XXX.  37)  mentions  an  artist  who  had  an  oppro- 
brious nickname  in  consequence  of  painting  low  and  com- 
mon-place subjects;  and  theThebans  had  a  law  which  subr 
jected  artists  to  a  fine  if  theu:  works  were  inferior  in  beauty 
to  the  objects  which  they  professed  to  imitate.  (iGlian,  Fof ., 
iv.  4;  Junius,  De  Pici.  Vet,,  ii.  4;  Lessing,  Laocoon,  ii.,  p. 
12.)  This  natural  sensibility  to  the  charm  of  beautiful  forms 
was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
gymnasia,  or  schools,  in  which  young  men  were  trained  to 
take  part  in  the  public  games,  were  frequented  by  all  classes. 
Statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  them,  and  were  thus  accustomed  to  see  the 
human  form  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  draped  or  naked, 
or  in  repose  or  in  action ;  and  while  the  sculptor  was  filling 
his  mind  with  the  beauty  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
figure,  the  spectator  was  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  en- 
abled him  to  become  a  competent  judge  of  imitative  art 
The  importance  attached  to  distinction  in  these  games  ren- 
dered the  education  of  the  young  men  a  subject  of  great  care. 
Every  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  ele- 
gance, the  strength,  the  suppleness,  and  the  active  powers  of 


the  body;  and  the  sculptor  especially  benefited  by  ba^  ■  z 
constantly  before  him  the  finest  forms  that  exaet  dts^rif  1: 
and  judicious  tnrining  could  produce.    He  was  thufi  tauj.  - 
to  seek  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  victor  in  the  ra  * 
or  the  wrestling  match;  and  by  comparing  or  eonlFa^:.- 
the  different  properties  most  generally  found  to  exist  in  t*-..- 
conquerors  in  the  various  classes,  to  adopt  those  qua] i-i-« 
in  whatever  characters  he  might  be  called  upon  to  rei  -  -> 
sent    The  deep  and  spacious  chest  and  broad  shouldeT*'   f 
the  brawny  wrestler  gave  the  type  or  distinguishing  r )  x 
racter  of  Hercules,  and  the  class  in  which  physical  strertt.' 
was  to  be  exhibited :  the  clean  legs,  small  wetl^kntt  jo  r  • 
and  light  proportions  of  the  victor  in  the  foot-race,  furni>^ 
the  character  of  form  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods ;  v  • 
the  union  of  strength  and  agility  in  the  athlete,  taught  - 
sculptor  how  to  make  those  combinations  wfaieh  eventu* 
resulted  in  what  is  termed  ideal  beauty, — the  statu v»  ' 
gods,  demigods,  and  heroes.     Having  this  aoeeaa  to  the  f  c<: 
models,  and  exercising  his  art  under  the  eyes  of  en  tics  ni\ 
from  habit  and  observation,  were  as  well  aoqaaintoi  ^ 
himself  with  his  standard,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sru 
tor  of  Greece  acquired  a  facility  and  a  power  of  represen;    : 
every  class  of  form  unattained  by  any  other  people,  cr . 
which  have  rendered  the  terms  Greek  and  perfection,  «  - 
reference  to  art,  almost  synonymous.    The  high  purpna^>  - 
which  sculpture  especially  was  applied,  and  the  geni  - 
interest  that  was  felt  in  all  works  that  were  produced,  arci>u:  • 
fur  the  success  with  which  the  art  was  practised.     Tbenn  . 
of  the  sculptor  was  enlarged  while  he  reflected  on  the  i- 
propriaiion  of  his  work  and  the  great  objects  of  his  labo  i.^ 
His  was  not  the  ambition  of  present  praise  or  |»rollt     H 
felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  his  art,  properly  practised  and  n^^^  - 1 
understood,  was  capable  of  producing  great  moral  e.i  -  • 
upon  those  who  were  to  oontem  plate  them;  and  eonsequc:' ' 
in   the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  the  appeal  was  aj».i 
made    to    the    higher    feelings    rather    than    the    k- 
senses.     The  artist  did  not  produce  his  works   to  gi 
a  patron,  but  to  improve  a  people;  and  whether  the?  «^-. 
destined  to  the  temple,  the  grove,  the  portieo,  or  the  i  .  .* 
in  which  the  public  games  were  celebrated ;  whctlier,  t^ 
the  Jupiter  of  Olympus,  they  were  intended  to  exciie  r> 
li^ioua  impressions  of  the  majesty  of  the  gods;  or,  as  )t  '.• 
icones  (or  portrait  statues)  in  Altis,  to  stimulate  the  er.t « 
of  the  youths  of  Greece  to  gain  distinction  in  the  ft* 
games — the  sculptor  felt,  and  he  acquired  power  as  he  •  <« 
impressed  with  the  ennobling  idea,  that  he  wsls  eontiitLi  . 
to  a  great  end.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  succe&K  o(  :. 
arts  in  Greece ;  and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  ihi>  ** 
cognition  of  the  public  utility  of  art,  may  be  discovercil 
causes  of  its  comparative  success  or  failure  in  other  n&: 
and  in  later  times.    Themost  extensive  private  patioi  j 
will  fail  to  produce  great  results  in  this  respect.     >- 
couragement  for  public  purposes,  that  is,  to  incite  the  pci 
feeling  to  noble  thoughts,  or  to  stimulate  to  exertion  bt  ' 
cording  great  deeds,  are  the  only  means  by  which  an  e\e\i 
Quality  of  art  can  be  attained.    Anything  short  of  ih:>  « 
do,  at  its  utmost,  no  mora  than  advance  meehaniral  i.' 
terity ;  often,  as  has  been  seen  in  modem  times,  and  v-.  * 
there  has  been  no  want  of  genius  in  the  artists,  at  the  bs  : 
fice  of  grandeur  of  design  and  good  taste. 

In  Greece,  as  in  other  countries,  the  earliest  atte»;*:» . 
imitative  art  were  extramely  rude.  Pausanias,  who  trv^  t 
in  Greece  about  a.d.  1 70,  mentions  that  at  Phanc  in  Ai   -  • 
thirty  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  were  worshipped,  v : . 
least  honoured,  as  the  symbols  or  representations  of  ctf.'. 
divinities.      At  Thespiss  Juno  was  thus  recognised.  ;.' 
at  Sicyon  Diana  Patroa  was  represented  by  a  column. 
Jupiter  Milichius  by  a  pyramid.  (Paus.,  vii.  28 ;  ii.  9.i  1 
antient  statue,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  Venus  of  P^-  ^  - 
with  others  that  might  be  referred  to,  were  mere  cv;lv    « 
or  stones  set  upright     The  next  step  in  art  was  to     • 
attempt  to  characterise  these  shapeless  symbols  by  ^.<   . 
them  a  human  form.    The  upper  part  was  shaped  in  • 
likeness  of  a  head,  and,  by  degrees,  arms  and  le^$  « 
marked  out;   but  in  these  early  imitations  of  the  hw-  < 
figure  the  arms  were  doubtless  represented  doaely  at:.v   . 
to  the  sides,  and  the  legs,  though  to  a  certain  extent  dci- 
were  still  connected  or  united  in  a  common  ptUar,  as  ui : 
statues  of  the  Egyptian  Bch6ol. 

The  history  of  Greek  sculpture  maybe  divided,  gene-  • 
into  four  periods,  each  of  which  is  illustrated  by  eS'«  : 
works  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  the  progressive  ch*  .  - 
which  attended  the  practice  of  the  art  from  its  nse  tt.  ^ 
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AmoQS  tba  •eulptan  recotded  m.  the  ahulU  of  art  is  Gi- 
tiadat  ofSparta,  ofwhom  there  were  works  remamiog  at  La- 
eednoKm  at  the  time  of  Pausanias  (lib.  iti.,  17).    Gitiadas 
•xemited  the  professioii  of  arehiteoture  as  well  as  sculpture. 
Jjearphus  also,  a  sculptor  of  Rbegium,  is  plaeod  about  this  date. 
Paosanias  mentions  a  bronze  statue  of  J  upiter  at  Lacedsmon, 
whieh  was  said  to  be  by  Learebus,  and  he  calls  it  the  most  an- 
tient  statue  in  that  material  known  to  exist;  There  are  some 
ineonsieteiicies  in  the  aoeounts  of  this  artist;  ,and  scholars 
differ  in  the  date  which  they  assign  to  hto^  -  Mutb  of  the  diffi* 
culty  in  classifyiog  the  artists  of  this  time  arises  from  the 
uncertainty  that  chronologers  have  felt  in  fixing  the  period 
at  which  Dipflanas  andSeyUis  nourished ;  but  the  date  here 
given  to  Learchoe  must  approximate  nearly  to  the  time  at 
whteh  he  lived.    The  next  names  of  importance  that  occur 
in  the  history  of  art  aroTeleoles,  Rhcecu^  and  Theodonis, 
la  whom  aculpcnre  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  various 
and  great  improvements.    Their  reputation  for  skill  was  so 
high*  and  tbeir  innovtationa  in  the  practice  of  art  so  impor- 
tant, tlmt  they  were  even  called  inventors  of  some  branches 
of  it,  which,  however,  it  is  obvious  must  have  been  known 
loBif^  before  they  appeared.    Snch»  for  instance,  was  the  case 
with  modelling,  or  the  plastic  art^  which  Pliny  (HisL  NaL, 
aiacxv.,  o.'12),  recording  wtthoiU examination  all  that  he  read, 
laya  was  attributed  to  them;  though  he  himself  declares 
that  this  discovery  was  claimed  by  or  given  to  Dibutadea  of 
Corinth.    Rhcecus  and  Theodoras  were  burn  at  Samos. 
<Paus.,  viiL  14.)    There  appear  to  have  been  two  sculptors 
of  the  latter  name ;  one  the  son  of  Rhoaous,  the  other  of 
Teleeles.     RhfBCOs.  architect  as  well  as  statuary,  is  said  by 
Herodotus  (iii*  60)  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Samoa.    He  was  also  considered  the  author  of  a  statue,  of 
a  female,  which  the  Ephesians  called  Night     It  was  pre- 
aerved  in  the  temple  of  the  Bphesian  Diana.    Pausanias  (x. 
jS8)  says  it  appeared  more  antieut  than  the  statue  of  the 
Jlinerva  of  Amphissa,  and  was  of  ruder  workmanship,  or 
atyle  of  art     This  writer  tolls  us  that  he  was  unable  to 
And  any  bronze  work  of  Tlieodoeus ;  but  Plinv  alludes  to 
•averal  by  an  artist  of  that  name.    The  second,  the  son  of 
Teleeles,  was  considered  the  inventor  of  an  art  which  was 
nrely  exereised  by  the  antients,  that  of  casting  figures  in 
iron.    According  to  Herodotus,  Theodonn.  engraved  the 
celebrated  rin^  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  8amo8«    Antiont 
•tory  tella  ns  that  being  warned  that  his  course  of  prosperity 
night  not  always  last,  he  consented  to  chequer  his  enjoy- 
nenta  by  making  some  voluntary  sacriOce.    He  threw  into 
the  sea  this  ring,  which  he  valued  most  highly.    In  a  few 
days  after,  a  large  fish  was  presented  to  the  king,  and,  upon 
its  being  cut  open,  the  rinfr  was  discovered  in  iu  belly.  <  Herod., 
liL  41«>  Theodorus  ii  said  to  have  made  one  of  two  magnifi- 
eent  vases  which  were  presented  by  CroBsus,  king  of  Lydia, 
to  the  temple  at  Delphi.    It  has  been  argued  from  this  cir- 
•omstance  that  Theodoirus  must  have  lived  at  a  later  date 
than  that  usually  assigned  to  him.    But  it  is  not  stated  that 
the  vase  was  made  expressly  for  CrcBSUs.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  among  tbe  treasures  of  the  king,  and  from  its 
age,  the  reputation  of  its  maker,  and  its  intrinsic  value, 
might  have  been  thouffht  worthy  of  dedication.     One  of 
the  vases  was  of  gold ;  the  other  of  silver.    The  latter  alone 
is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  fbr  the  artist  who  made 
it  to  be  recorded.    The  above  sculptor  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
ftr  a  work  of  great  delicacy  and  minuteness,  a  statue  in 
brass  of  himself  holding  in  one  hand  a  file,  alluding  pro- 
bably to  his  profession ;  in  the  other  a  quadriga,  so  small 
that  a  lly  mi^ht  cover  it  with  his  wings.    With  respect  to 
the  dates  of  the  abovo  artists,  Pliny  says  they  lived  long  prior 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Bacchiadio  from  dorinth,  an  event 
which  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  Olympiad,  about  659  bc. 
It  is  conjectured,  therefore,  that  RhoBcus,  and  the  first  and 
locond  Theodorus,  lived  between  800  and  700  years  bc. 

The  introduction  of  casting  in  metal  forms  an  interesting 
epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
information  with  respett  both  to  time  and  place,  that  is, 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  practised  by 
artists  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  is  so  limited.  The  ftict  of 
L«archus  of  Rhegium  being  recorded  as  one  of  the  earliest 
atatuaries  would  lead  to  tbe  inference  that  the  art  was  known 
in  Italy  before  it  was  adopted  in  Greece. 

Some  antiquaries  place  Dipcenusand  Scyllis  between  800 
and  700  B.C.,  a  date  which  Flaxman  (Led,,  p.  fs,  79)  adopts 
in  speaking  of  these  sculptors.  Others  suppose  they  lived 
at  lato  as  540  b.c.  They  have  been  called  the  first  artists 
who  employed  marble  for  Kulpture(Plin.,  HtJii.  Nat.,xxxvl 


4),  but  it  ia  more  likely  that  the  eacpresaioD  upon  w^; 
this  opinion  has  been  founded  means  that  they  ««re  1 1 . 
nently  distinguished  for  their  skill  (which  may  have  L 
extraordinary  at  the  time)  in  working* in  that  beautiful  u  • 
terial.    They  were  emploved  by  the  Sicyoniana  to  makt  •  . 
them  certain  statues  of  their  gods;   but  we  are  told  t  ... 
having  taken  some  offence,  tn^  quitted  Sieyon,    le:^?  ' 
their  work  unfinished.    The  country  was  soon  after  atll>- 
with  famine;  and,  upon  consulting  the  oracle,  tbe  S    . 
onians  were  told  that  it  would  cease  when  tbe  statues  of 
gods  were  completed.    Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  were  persua  .^ 
to  return,  and  they  finished  the  statues :  they  were  of  A^ 
Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva.    Among  their  nucDir 
scholars  we  find  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  which  wriU  aect. 
for  the  earlier  date  that  is  assigned  them.    They  are  *  - 
called  the  maatera  of  Tectmus  and  Angelion,  IJoryc' 
Dontas,  Medon,  and  Theooles.    (Pauvii'32;  iit«  17,  &. 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  were  considered  the  foundera  of  :i 
sehool  of  Corinth. 

From  the  earlier  time  of  which  mention  haa  been  ni . ' 
down  to  about  650  b.c.,  there  probably  was  little  chor.^t   . 
tlie  style  of  sculpture,  although  great  improvement  in  c*.. 
cution  or  mechanical  power  doubtless  attended  the  e\t  . 
sive  practice  which  the  growing  admiration  of  art  oecaa.ii* 
In  a  country  in  which  all  the  eflbrtsof  genius  were  j.- 
appreciated,  sculptors,  who  were  called  upon  to  repi(r>^ 
the  most  exalted  objects,  were  likely  to  exert  tbettiaelr.  *  * 
the  utmost  to  arrive  at  perfection;  and  the  remain*  *>(    . 
afford  sufficient  evidence  that  from  the  time  alluded  to.  i  . 
is,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  befbre  our  i 
when  the  first  difficulties  had  been  aurmounted,  tbe  ad\ar.. . 
ment  of  sculpture  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  give  a  mere  liat  of  names  U  ^ 
artists  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  to  this  time.    ^ 
much  that  is  uncertain  is  mixed  up  with  tbe  notices  of  t  -  ^ 
that  are  found  in  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  others  who  reft* 
thein,  that  the  inquiry  into  their  personal   history  %• 
rather  impede  than  advance  our  present  object. 

Up  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  scnlp: 
seems  to  have  been  practised  most  generally  and  suo  •.  * 
fully  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia;  but  the  eonseqi.**'.   > 
of  the  revolt  against  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspe».   v 
utterly  destructive  to  their  further  progress.     Many  i-{    . 
temples  were  burnt  by  the  Persians,  and  the  inhabi-  r. 
were  carried  to  distant  places,  or  were  reduced  to  a  stu:- 
slavery.     But  as  art  fell   in  Asia,  it  acquired   vigj.r 
Europe,  and  the  artists  of  ^gina,  Sieyon,  and  Coriut;  . 
fused  the  principles  of  good  taste  and  the  knowle<lge  i\' « 
throughout  neighbouring  countries ;  a  feeling  for  a 
style  of  sculpture  was  soon  exhibited  wherever  any  cj 
tunity  occurred  for  the  practice  of  the  art. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  refer,  in  illustration  v:  • 
character  of  the  art  at  this  time,  to  some  undoubted  ivn,. 
of  sculpture  of  a  period  certainly  not  very  remote  from  ' 
under  consideration.    These  consist  of  eleven  stai  ucs  w: 
decorated  the  western  and  five  statues  that  stood  w  ' 
eastern  pediments  of  a  temple  in  the  island  of  ^i^ina.  « 
they  were  discovered,  in  the  year  1812,  by  some  EnglisK- 
German  travellers,    Tbe  subject  of  both  series  is  a  ^  > 
and  the  eleven  figures  of  the  western  side  seem  to  be  t ;  t 
number  of  the  original  composition.    Minerva,  fully  :tn. 
her  helmet  on,  the  sBgis  covering  her  breast,  and  her  >/ 
on  her  left  arm,  occupies  the  centre.   This  figure  is  of  u 
larger  proportions  than  the  combatants,  and  is  raise:! 
plinth,  and  appears  to  be  presiding  over  the  battle.     In. 
diately  in  front  of  the  goddess, and  extended  at  her  Ti*, 
dying  warrior ;  another  appeai-s  advancing  towards  l..\. 
if  to  protect  or  assist  him,  while  a  third,  with  uphftcd  :. 
in  which  probably  was  a  spear,  seems  to  rush  for»a 
prevent   his   approach.    The   rest  of  the  figures  a.c 
gaged  in  various  ways,  exhibitinji^  great  energyof  a  ' 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  pediment  are  filled  up  vii..: 
fallen  and  wounded.    The  figures  of  the  eastern  s:.L*  . 
larger  than  those  of  the  western  pediment. 

These  sculptures  ofl*er  many  peculiarities.    The  in   . 
style  is  what  nas  been  termed  Archaic,  but  there  are  ta:. 
in  detail,  or  in  parts,  which  require  comment.    The  sta'v  i 
the  goddess  is  more  rude  orantient  in  style  than  the  i:^. 
in  action.     She  is  entirely  draped  down  to  the  ancles ;  ; 
the  feet,  raised  on  sandals,  are  both  turned  in  profile.    • 
the  figure  were  standing  sideways.    The  drapery  is  s  r  ' 
and  arranged  in  the  peculiar  xigiag  manner   bcfuu 
scribed.    The  ssgis  is  smooth,  but  the  scales  have  t^ 
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•mioently  contributed  to  advance  the  character  of  sculpture 
by  hii»  success  in  giving  expression  to  his  statues.  Till  his 
time  this  quality,  so  indispensable  to  excellence  in  art,  seems 
to  have  been  little  thought  of.  A  work  by  him  is  particu- 
larly alluded  to  for  its  excellence  in  this  respect :  it  was  a 
figure  of  a  lame  or  limping  man,  in  which  the  expression  of 
auguish  was  so  admirably  portraved,  that  the  spectators 
were  affected*  and  seemed  to  feel  the' pain  he  was  suffering. 
Pythagoras  is  also  noticed  as  being  the  first  who  represented 
vems  in  bis  statues,  and  as  havinz  bestowed  greater  care 
up6n  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  From  these  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  manner 
the  drynesb  and  almost  prescriptive  character  of  early  art 
was  giving  way  to  tbe  bolder  as  well  as  more  refined  treat- 
ment of  the  Phidian  age.  Pythagoras  may  be  placed  about 
480  B.C.  He  had  a  scholar  called  Sostratus.  (Pliny,  HisL 
Nut.,  xxxiv.  8 ;  Paus.,  vi.,  &c.) 

Ageladas  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  tbe  sculptors 
of  antiquity,  not  only  from  the  quality  and  number  of  his 
works,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
the  master  of  the  three  most  eminent  artists  of  the  brightest 
period  of  sculpture,  namely,  Myron,  Polycletus,  and  Phidias. 
He  was  a  native  of  Argos.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  there  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name.  Pausanias 
(iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  x.)  alludes  to  various  statues  by  Ageladas. 
He  seems  chietly  to  have  worked  in  bronze. 

Myron  was  a  native  of  Eleutherse,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist 
Nat.f  xxxiv.  8),  or  an  Athenian,  according  to  Pausanias  (vi.  2, 
&c.).  There  is  no  artist  of  antiquity  who  is  mentioned  more 
frequently  or  more  honourably  than  Myron,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  such  universal  praise  would  have  been 
accorded  if  his  works  had  not  fully  deserved  it.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  no  known  production  from  the  hand  of  this  dis- 
tinguished artist  has  reached  our  times.  The  only  work  of 
which  any  judgment  can  be  formed  is  of  his  famous  statue 
of  a  Discobolus.  Various  copies  of  this  figure  are  believed 
to  exist  The  best  is  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi  in  Rome. 
The  Discobolus,  in  marble,  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  also  believed  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
same  celebrated  original.  A  mere  list  of  the  works  of  this 
sculptor  is  unnecessary  in  this  place.  A  few  however  may 
be  particularly   distinguished,  from   the  peculiar  interest 

given  to  them  by  the  testimony  of  antient  writers.  The 
Kscobolus  is  especially  mentioned  and  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  R),  Lucian  (in  Philopseude),  and  Quinctilian  iOrat. 
Instit.t  lib.  ii.>.  This  work  was  very  remarkable,  consider- 
ing the  date  of  the  artist,  for  the  energy  of  its  action,  and  the 
earnest  and  appropriate  expression  which  pervaded  the  whole 
fi);uio.  Quinctilian  says,  'Quid  tarn  distortumet  elaboratum 
quam  est  ilie  Discobulus  Myron  is.'  In  this  passage  the 
word  distortum  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  distorted,  in 
its  usual  acA^eptation,  but  varied,  removed  from  the  usual 
and  common  simple  action  given  to  statues.  Lucian  refers 
to  the  peculiar  direction  given  to  one  foot,  and  the  effect  of 
the  swAy  or  swin}^  of  the  figure.  This  peculiarity  is  ob- 
servable in  the  supposed  copies  of  this  statue.  Another  work 
referred  to  is  a  statue  of  Hercules ;  also  a  Satyr  contemplat- 
ing his  pipes  (tibiee) ;  a  Minerva;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
games,  kc.  Strabo  (xiv.  637)  speaks  of  three  colossi  sta- 
tues at  Samos  by  Myron,  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercules. 
Cicero  {In  Verr,^  iv.  3, 43)  alludes  to  works  by  this  artist.  Pau- 
sanias also,  in  various  places,  describes  his  performances  in 
terms  of  praise.  Myron  seems  also  to  have  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  fip;ure8ofanimBls,  and  one  of  his  works  of  this  class, 
a  heifer  or  cow,  is  honoured  by  as  many  as  thirty-six  epi- 
grams in  the  *  Anthologia*  (iv.).  A  dog  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  a  calf  is  also  much  praised.  Properiius  alludes 
to  a  group  of  four  oxen,  which  were  represented  round  an 
altar.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  sculpture  of 
Myron  seems  to  have  been  expression.  Petronius,  in 
suite  uf  Pliny's  assertion,  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  threat  excellence  of  Myron;  he  says,  *  Myron  qui  pene 
hominum  atiiraos  ferarumque  sore  expresserat.*  With 
respect  to  his  style,  it  seems  probable,  from  some  remarks  of 
Pliny,  that  his  Works  slill  exhibited  certain  peculiarities  of 
treatment  that  belonged  to  a  ruder  age,  though  he  gives  him 
the  high  praise  of  superiority,  in  some  respects,  to  Poly- 
cletus.  He  says  he  introduced  more  variety  into  his  figures, 
for  this  seems  to  bo  the  Irue  interpretation  of  the  expression 
of  the  above  writer.  •  Primus  Myron  muliiplicasse  varieta- 
tem  vidflur,  numeroaior  in  arte  qu^m  Polycletus,*  &c. 
Ulist.  Sat,  xxxiv.  8.)  The  works  of  Myron  were  chieHy 
executed   i\x   bronze.     He  used  that  which  was  made  at 


Delos,  while  his  rival  Polyclatus  preferred  that  of  i^jt:  i 
Though  chiefly  celebrated  for  bis  productions  in  this  n  .  .- 
rial,  he  worked  also  in  marble,  and  a  statue  is  meiitiDin  li  , 
htm  of  Hecate,  made  of  wood.  (Paus^  ii.  30.)  Myruii  L^ .  i 
son  called  Lycius,  also  a  distinguished  sculptor. 

Polyclelus  of  Sicyon  was  one  of  those  who  eminently  '*  ' 
tributed  to  ennoble  art,  and  to  carry  sculpture  to  perfc  ' 
in  what  has  been  called  the  sublime  style.    In  one  iv.-, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  superior  to  Phidias  himself: 
much  as  be  was  considered  to  have  carried  to  perfei^i.o 
Toreutic  aW,  which   Phidias  had  only,  as  it    were,  (. 
menced.    He  was  the  author  of  that  perfect  rule  of  ]  i  <• 
tion   called,  by  way  of   distinction,  the    Canon    *J    . 

[POLYCLBTUS.J 

The  name  of   Phidias   completes,    or    rather    cri.t. 
this  list  of  the  great  oripinatoi-s  of  the  highest   *:>.. 
sculpture.    [Phidias.]    The  most  splendid  and  tiio  .».  •• 
perfect  productions   in  the  art  were    executed    b>    i  • 
and  as  long  as  the  principles  which  he  taught  ^cr»-  ' 
tained,  sculpture  soems  truly  to  have  merited    the  ei 
of  sublime.    Phidias  was  called  the  sculptor  of  po*I» ;    . 
the  majesty  of  his  Olympian  Jupiter  was  declared.  v.\  v 
forcible  language  of  an  antient  writer,  to  have  ad- led  v*  t  •- 
thing  to  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  religion.    That  wor'*- 
art  are  capable  of  exalting  the  mmd,  and  renderinir  ;t  s .« 
ceptible  Of  the  most  pure  and  elevated  feelings,  thon- . 
be  no  question,  and  this  doubtless  was  the  eff*ect  ^x  A  . 
by  the  awful  grandeur  of  this  far-famed  statue.     Paiuj.. 
has  almost  been  exhausted  in  recording  the  merits  <>:  • 
sculptor;   but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  just  iie<- 
the  honour  paid  him.     Many  of  his  finest  produciionb  «• : 
in  existence  when,  even  comparatively,  late  writtr*HL-t 
living,  so  that  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  u*  i" 
not  merely  the  repetitions  of  unsupported  or  unproved  \'\ 
ditionary  encomium.    The  statue  of  the  Olympian  .It;-  r 
was  existing  till  the  year  475  of  our  asra.     It   wa<^  :    • 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Constantinople ;   whither  it   bad  .•   . 
transported  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  First.     I'n'  - 
tunately  no  remains  of  the  greater  works  of  Phidia*  i  .•  • 
reachea  our  times ;  but  we  have  abundant  opporttinr' 
judging  of  his  excellence,  fiom  ther sculptures  winch,  m  • .. 
the  title  of   the  Elgin  Marbles,  form  a  part  of  our  ti.i;u :. 
collection  of  antiquities.    There  is  no  doubt  thai  tho*.   - 
the  productions  of  this  great  artist ;  many  of  them  pr.l 
from  his  own  hand,  and  all  executed  under  his  imm*'.    * 
direction.    They  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  thv  i".: 
ihenon  at  Athens,  of  the  building  and  enrichment  of  «: 
Phidias  had  the  entire  direction.    The  architects  Call  •  i  >« 
and  let  in  us  worked  under  him.    These  sculpt  u  re»  ci.:  ^ - 
of  the  statues  and  groups  which  were  placed  in  the  i  .«.• 
ments  of  the  temple;   of  several  metopes,  in  alto-n.  i 
and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  frieie  of  the  cca 
basso- rilievo. 

These  celebrated  marbles  have  been  so  frequently  a-..'  - 
fully  commented  on,  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  tu  l    ■ 
them  in  this  place  in  their  relation  to  the  general  his:-.:- 
sculpture,  and  so  far  to  point  out  their  peculiar  ch.r.    * 
and  excellence.     The  quality  for  which  they  are  i  (.     •- 
larly  deserving  of  attention  is  their  truth.    The  mu^:  - 
feet,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  most  graceful  fotm^  ■ 
been   selected.     All  that  is  coarse  or  vulgar  in    cvm  * 
forms  is  omitted,  and  that  only  represented  which  i.; 
the  two  essential  qualities  of  beauty  and  truth.     Tbe  :.^ 
of  this  is  that  happy  combination  distinguished  by  the  . 
ideal  beauty.    That  no  productions  of  imitative  art  |  r.  : 
the  time  now  under  consideration  possessed    this,  iua* 
seen  by  examining  the  numerous  monumenta  of  tuvx^  . 
tient  art  remaining  to  this  day :  that  the  product lon;^   : 
school  of  Phidias  exhibit  it  in  an  eminent  degr«tr  i^  ^ 
ficiently  proved  in  tbe  works  above  alluded  to.     The  >( . 
of  the  llissus  or  River  God.  the  Theseus,  the  Nepiu:>t 
the  draped  groups,  though  mutilated,  are   stiU    1l.. 
grandeur  united  with  simplicity.     When  the  figuie  i> 
played  naked,  the  nicest  knowledge  of  the  human  fo  *  i 
anatomy,  and  capabilities  of  action  aie  exhibited.     1 ;  <• 
peries  also  are  treated  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  ^I'b 
most  careful  attention   to  effect.    They  are  plentiful   . 
rich  in  their  masses,  and  yet  so  judiciously  arrant;i*^'  • 
respect  to  the  figures,  that  they  do  not  encumber  the-.. . 
prevent  the  movement  and  even  form  of  the  limv*  ' 
being  seen.    These  works  are  admirable  also  as  fine  o^ 
pies  of  composition.     Although  in  the  bassi-rilie«i  ii 
friese  a  crowded  and  busy  procession  is  represeutti 
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that  is,  at  about  350  B.C.,  succeeded  in  introducing  an  en- 
tirely new  quality  of  art.  The  grand,  the  sublime,  and  the 
severe,  gave  way' to  the  soft,  the  flowing,  and  the  graceful. 
At  the  head  of  these  innovators  was  Praxiteles.  He  worked 
in  bronze  and  in  marble ;  but  his  most  beautiful  and  ad- 
mired performances  were  probably  in  the  latter  material, 
in  the  working  of  which  he  exhibited  the  greatest  skill,  and 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  processes  unknown 
to  his  predecessors.  [Praxitklbs.]  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  sculptor  who  ventured  to  make  a  statue  of  Venus 
entirely  naked.  Mi]lingen  tells  us  that  all  statues  of  female 
divinities  were  antiently  draped, '  and  that  Praxiteles  was  the 
first  who  represented  Venus  naked.*  (Millingen,  Jlfonfim^n/^, 
X.,  p.  7.)  Such  an  innovation  was  considered  extremely  in- 
decorous; but  it  was  excused  in  this  instance,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  performance.  Subsequent  artists,  de- 
siring to  reconcile  a  mode  of  representation  so  favourable 
to  the  purposes  of  art,  with  the  prejudices  still  existing  in 
a  degree  in  matters  pertaining  to  religious  personages, 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  middle  course,  as  is  seen  in  the  two 
statues  of  Venus  called  of  Capua  and  of  Mclos.  (Mtueo 
Borbonico;  GaUrie  du  Louvre.)  In  these  the  forms  are 
left  entirely  naked  down  to  the  middle,  from  whence  rich 
drapery  falls  to  the  ground,  covering  all  the  lower  portion  of 
the  figures. 

The  next  name  of  importance,  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
school,  is  that  of  Lysippus  of  Sicyon.  The  reputation  of 
this  artist  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  sculptor  who  preceded 
him.  He  appears  to  have  worked  exclusively  in  bronze ; 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  executed  as  many  as  six  hundred 
and  ten  works.  A  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum  by  him  is 
much  distinguished.  Lysippus  was  the  favourite  sculptor 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  statues  of  him.  According  to  some,  he  executed  a 
series  of  portraits  of  this  prince,  from  his  earlier  years  up  to 
bis  maturer  age.  A  long  list  of  works  by  Lysippus  is  fur- 
nished by  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  other  writers.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  transcribe  the  catalogue,  as  a  mere  list  of 
names  will  not  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art ;  but  some , 
remarks  of  the  former  of  these  authorities  as  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  practice  of  Lysippus  are  valuable  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  progress  of  sculpture.  He  is  said  to  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  treatment  of  hair,  and  to  have  in- 
troduced an  improvement  in  proportion,  making  the  heads 
of  his  figures  smaller  than  his  predecessors  had  done.  He 
doubtless  observed  that  his  fij^uies  gained  in  elegance  and 
efi*ect  by  taking  this  liberty ;  for  a  saying  of  his  is  recorded, 
*They  (the  older  sculptors)  made  men  as  they  were ;  he  repre- 
sented them  as  they  appeared  to  bo.*  This  seems  to  be  a 
paradox ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  its  meaning  and  the  value  of 
the  principle  are  quite  intelligible  to  artists.  It  shows  that 
Lysippus  considered  that  very  minute  detail  and  close  me- 
chanical copying  should  be  made  subservient  to  general  effect 
Pliny  says,  *  There  is  no  Latin  word  to  express  symmeiria, 
vhich  Lysippus  most  carefully  preserved.*  The  whole 
passage  is  curious,  and  proves  that  there  was  a  quality  about 
the  style  and  practice  of  Lysippus  which  caused  all  he  did 
to  be  highly  valued.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Nero  com- 
manded that  a  statue  by  Lysippus  which  was  at  Rome  should 
be  gilt;  but  it  was  found  that  its  beauty  was  so  impaired  by 
it,  tbat  the  gilding  was  removed ;  and  Pliny  adds, '  it  was 
more  valuable  without  it,  notwithstanding  the  scratches  and 
cuts  which  remained  after  this  process.'  Lysippus  left  seve- 
ral scholars,  three  of  whom,  his  sons  Daippus  or  Laippus. 
Bedas,  and  Euthycratcs,  are  mentioned  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  his  successors.  The  last  is  said  to  have  imitated 
the  firmness,  or  the  austerer  parts,  of  his  father's  practice, 
rather  than  his  more  elegant  and  pleasing  qualities.  '  There* 
fore,'  says  Pliny  (Hist.  iVa/.,  xxxiv.  8),  *  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  a  statue  of  Hercules,  at  Delphi,*  &c.  There  is  a 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  Townley  Gallery  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  has  every  indication  of  being  of 
this  school. 

Tlit»  perfection  of  sculpture  seems  to  have  been  attained 
under  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus.  They  were  contemporary, 
and  each  effected  in  his  way  what  was  before  wanting  to 
its  completion.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  imitations  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  in  the  various  modern  col- 
lections of  sculpture.  Among  these  are  the  Sleeping  Fawn, 
at  Munich ;  the  Cupid  of  the  Vatican, at  Rome;  statues  of 
Venus,  believed  to  be  copies  of  the  far-famed  Venus  of  Cni- 
duv ;  and  the  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  at  Rome. 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  b.c.)  was  followed 


by  the  digmemberment  of  his  vast  empire.    The  arts  dif- 
fered in  some  measure  by  these  divisions  and  content  ions , 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assent  to  Winekelman*s  opinion,  that  ^fiu 
the  death  of  that  prince  there  was  nothing  left  except  a  cU^ 
of  mere  imitators.    Each  of  the  artists  above  mentioned  Ittt 
numerous  scholars,  who  still  preserved  the  high  cbaracttrr 
of  sculpture  by  their  own  successful  practice.    Among  xu? 
most  distinguished  of  these  sculptors  are  Cephisodotua  &c : 
Eubulus,  the  sons  of  Praxiteles ;  Pamphilus,  hia  scholar , 
the  before-mentioned  Daippus,  Bedas,  and  Euthyciates,  tl« 
sons,  and  Tisicrates,  the  scholar,  of  Lysippus;   (the  «oi&» 
of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  so  excellent  that  the) 
were  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Lysippus  himself) ;  Xeno- 
crates,  who  aUo  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  art;  Chares,  C* 
Lyndian,  the  author  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  D»- 
meas,  Eutychydes,  and  Phoenix.    Hermocles  of  Rhcxle^  > 
mentioned  as  having  been  employed  by  the  earlier  Sele .  - 
cidsa.     Isigonus,  Pyromachus,  and  Stratonicus  illuatraiti 
by  their  art  the  victories  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes  over  lU 
Gauls;  and  the  Ptolemies  also  for  a  time  were  protec- 
tors and  patrons  of  artists.     To  the  above  names   min> 
others  might   be  added,  sufficient  both  in  number  slcI 
talent  to  warrant  the  belief  that  sculpture  was  not  ohly  sL.i 
encouraged  and  practised  on  the  best  principles,  but  U^; 
there  were  artists  living  quite  capable  of  aiding  its  prosnvs 
by  their  own  genius.     The  assertion  therefore   of  Pli-v 
(xxxiv.  8),  that  horn  the  120th  to  the  155th  Olympiad  t:.. 
art  was  almost  extinct,  seems  utterly  groundless.     To  t-  • 
or  about  this  petiod  antiquaries  have  attributed  some  of  i^e 
most  interesting  remains  of  antient  sculpture  tbat  h  ^' 
reached  our  times.  Amongst  these  may  be  noticed  the  vc  ;- 
known  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  at  Paris;   the  6'.* 
fragment  called  the  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  at  Rome;  \l» 
Hercules,  called  the  Farnese,  at  Naples ;  and  the  statue  cali-  • 
the  Fighting  Gladiator.  To  these  some  have  added  the  gn  Lp 
called  the  Toro  Farnese,  at  Naples,  reprcbentini^  U.rcv. 
Zethus,  and  Amphion  with  the  bull,  and  even  the  grow. 
of  Laocoon  and  his  sons. 

The  fatal  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  arts  in  Greece  v^ 
given  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms.    Lucius  Mjx- 
mius  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  against  the  Achar  >. 
He  engaged  the  Greek  army  near  Corinth,  the  prii.u-  i 
city  of  the  famous  Achnan  League,  and  completet>   :- 
feated  it.    The  city  was  immediately  devoted  to  destru  i.  ~. 
and  sacked  by  the  conquerors.    The  Romans  carried  a«i. 
from  this  celebrated  seat  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  from  i. 
other  cities  of  Greece  which  fell  into  their   hands,  * 
greater  part  of  the  fine  productions  both  in  painting:  -  - 
sculpture,  which  had  been  accumulated  for  centuries.  Tlt^ 
were  forthwith  transported  as  spoil  to  Rome,  which  Ux^  ^ 
fille<l,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  most  splendid  monumt.' 
of  Grecian  taste  and  genius.    This  event  oeciurred  m  Ct 
158th  Olympiad,  or  14G  b.c.    Athens,  which  may  btrc:> 
sidered  as  the  great  centre  of  art,  and  the  favourite  ^\.^i2 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  Greece,  had  sufTere-: . 
variety  of  fortune  since  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  her  c'  •< 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  its  zenith.    Her  pohucal  ^- 
portance  declined  from  about  that  period,  but  she  still  »i.%z.' 
to  have  maintained  a  character  as  the  abode  of  literature : : 
of  art  long  after  her  political  influence  was  at  an  end.    M 
length  she  was  doomed  to  share,  in  full,  the  calamities  xi  ^ 
humiliations  to  which  other  Grecian  cities  had  been  ^.» 
jected  by  the  victories  of  the  Romans.     Having  vainh    . 
deavoured  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arm\' .. 
Greece,  Athens  had  to  submit  to  what  she  might '(..:  • 
consider  a  barbarian  conqueror.    In  the  year  86  b.c   r 
received  as  her  master  the  haughty  and  unrelenting  Sl  . 
The  history  of  antient  sculpture  in  Greece  may  be  si:o  ' 
close  at  this  time.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  tu- 
pirc,  the  Greeks  no  longer  had  either  the  higher  induceoit-.  i 
or  the  means  to  carry  on  the  exercise  of  the  arts  in  «  - 
may  be  considered  their  native  country ;  and  their  prof£>^  « 
were  driven  to  seek  employment  and  an  asylum  among  iL  : 
conquerors. 

The  greatest  influx  of  Greek  artists  into  Italy  occur. r^ 
when  Augustus  had  obtained  the  sovereignty,  though  ca 
than  this  period  there  had  been  some  efforts  made  b\  ...  - 
vidual  Romans  to  introduce  a  taste  for  art  among'  lu  : 
countrymen.     A  slight  general  view  of  what   had  I.  : 
effected  in  this  respect,  or  rather,  of  the  means  used  to  i  ft 
this  end,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  introductor}-  tc  : 
examination  of  what  has  been  called  Roman  sculpture :  l..: 
the  art  never  appears  to  have  been  naturalized  among  i^:* 
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but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  admiration  of  them 
as  objects  of  beauty  or  as  memorials  of  an  enlightened 
people,  but  rather  that  he  considered  them  as  means  of 
gratifying  his  personal  vanity.  He  ordered  the  heads  of  the 
gods  and  of  illustrious  men  to  be  struck  off  their  statues, 
and  his  own  to  be  substituted.  This  paltry  ambition,  which 
could  be  exercised  at  a  cheap  rate,  accounts  for  the  mutila- 
tion of  many  statues  that  have  reached  our  times,  and  in 
which  a  totally  different  character  will  often  be  observed  in 
the  heads  and  other  portions  of  the  work.  Caligula  is  re- 
corded as  the  first  emperor  who  was  guilty  of  this  species  of 
sacrilege ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  imitated  by  many  of 
his  successors.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  so  unworthily  made  by  Caligula  to  make  himself 
known  to  posterity,  portraits  or  busts  of  this  emperor  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Among  the  celebrated  works  which  Caligula 
desired  to  have  transported  to  Rome  was  the  famous  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  of  Phidias ;  but  the  idea  was  relinquished  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  architects  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  move  it.  The  reigns  of  Claudius  and  of  Nero 
at  first  gave  promise  of  encouragement  to  the  arts;  the  latter 
emperor  required  decoration  for  his  Golden  Palace,  which  he 
constructed  on  the  Palatine  Hill;  and  although  the  vast 
number  of  works  that  \jad  already  been  procured  from  Greece 
would  seem  to  have  robbed  that  country  of  all  its  treasures, 
be  procured  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  bronze  statues  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Two  of  tlie  best  works  of 
antient  sculpture,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  so-called 
Fighting  Gladiator,  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  villa  or 
palace  of  Nero  at  Antium.  Winckelman  has  conjectured  that 
these  statues  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  collection,  above 
spoken  of,  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  distinguished  artists  that  the  Apollo  is  an  antient  copy 
from  a  bronze  original ;  and  its  dale  has  been  placed  in  the 
Augustan  age.  The  argument  for  the  original  having  been 
in  bronze  is  founded  on  certain  technical  peculiarities  of 
treatment,  which,  it  is  thought,  indicate  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  conception  and  work  of  a  sculptor  in  metal.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  existing  statue  is  still 
undecided ;  but  the  very  close  resemblance  or  identity  of  its 
material  with  the  marble  of  Luna  is  considered  to  be  strong 
evidence  of  its  being  a  work  produced  in  Italy.  (Thiersch, 
Epochen  der  Bildenden  Kunsty  p.  312,  2nd  ed.)  Zenodorus 
the  sculptor  was  employed  by  Nero  to  make  a  colossal 
statue  of  him,  of  bronze.  One  account  says  it  was  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  high ;  another,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
(Plin.,  HisU  Nat.,  xxxiv.  18;  Suet.,  Ner.,  31.)  Zenodorus 
was  called  to  Rome  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury,  a  work  which  had  occu- 
pied him  ten  years.  Menodorus,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
lived  at  this  time.  His  statues  of  athletse,  and  subjects  of 
that  class,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  commendation.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this  name. 

This  may  be  considered  the  period  at  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  variously  coloured  marbles  in  statues  became  the 
fashion  in  Rome.  The  Roman  polylithic  sculpture  differed 
in  some  respects  from  that  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Roman  mode  was  to  imitate  the  different  stuffs  of  which 
real  draperies  were  composed,  as  well  as  the  ornamental 
dressings  of  the  figures,  with  marbles  (usually  Oriental 
alabasters,  &c.)  closely  resembling  them  in  colour.  The 
Greeks  occasionally  used  different  materials,  not  often 
marbles,  for  this  purpose ;  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
imitating  the  particular  colour  or  texture  of  the  object  repre- 
sented. The  Komans  carried  this  so  far  as  to  express,  in 
white  and  dark  marble,  the  colours  of  the  eyes  in  a  statue, 
in  black  marble,  of  an  Ethiopian.  More  than  one  example 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  various  collections  of  antient 
statues.  The  reigns  of  Otho,  Galba,  and  Vitellius  were  too 
short  and  too  disturbed  to  give  those  emperors  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  sculpture.  Otho  ordered  a  large  sum, 
ninety  millions  of  sesterces,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Golden  Palace  of  Nero.  Busts  of  these  emperors 
are  cxircraely  rare.  There  is  one  of  Vitellius  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  of  very  high  merit ;  but  most  of  the  portraits 
of  this  prince  have  been  considered  modern. 

Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domilian  encouraged  sculpture. 
Titus  erected  two  statues  one  of  gold,  the  other  equestrian, 
of  ivory,  in  honour  of  Rritannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  who 
was  poi'»oned  by  Nero.  (Suet.,ri7.,  2.)  Statues  of  Domitian 
are  rare,  in  consequence  of  the  order  issued  by  the  senate, 
after  the  tyrant's  death,  tliat  all  statues  of  him  should  be 
destroyed. 


Bat  little  now  occurs  in  the  history  of  sculpture  worth . 
of  notice  till  the  time  of  Trajan.    The  taste  and  enen!>  •  ( 
this  prince  reanimated  the  arts  both  in  Grveoe  and  It.-  i 
Zeno  of  Aphrodisias  was  a  sculptor  of  this  time.      T<. 
column  of  Trajan  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  an    > 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.     The  rx-  _t  < 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antoniues  may  ju&tty  be  ;  - 
counted  the  golden  age  of  sculpture  in  Rome ;  though  ev* . 
then  it  is  probable  tlat  the  art  was  little  piactised  by  na;i<. 
artists,     in  Hadrian  especially  the  arts  found  a  munifir  i:/ 
protector.    He  restored  many  of  the  antient  temples  x^t.- 
were  falling  to  decay ;  he  erected  others  in  a  style  worth  • 
the  best  ages  of  the  art;  and,  among  other  pablio-»pti.: 
undertakings,   completed    the    temme  of   the    OUiu;-.- 
Jupiter  at  Athens.  [Athens,  p.  11. J    Among  tbe'enr.  ' 
ments  bestowed  upon  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  gold  . 
ivory,  several  other  works  placed  there  by  Hadrian.  ;■. 
finally  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  himself.      The  <. 
of   magnificence  in  which  this  prince  indulged   may  '. 
estimated  from  the  remains  of  his  celebrat^  villa  n^n 
Tivoli,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  embclii>u 
with  all  the  finest  works  that  could  be  procured,  whether  :: 
productions  of  antient  Greek  artists  or  of  those  of  his  c . 
time.     Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  rem;i 
of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there;  and  even  ai  >tc 
present  day  every  fresh  excavation  that  is  made   ai^. .. 
th^e  ruins  restores  to  the  world  some  object  of  intert* 
Some   of  the  Egyptian  superstitions  having  been  ii/r 
duced  into  Italy  about  this  time,  they  were  mixed  up  « 
the  existing  forms  of  worship,  and  the  gods  of  the  N 
were  admitted  among  those  of  the  Romans.     The  cxaa-. 
of  the  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the  smaller  cominu  • 
ties ;  and  as  the  new  worship  was  extended  over  the  «  •  ^ 
empire,  a  great  demand  arose  for  statues,  and  other  s>ni' 
of  Egyptian  deities  and  ceremonies.     The  imitaiiot.^  • . 
Eg)'ptian  figures  and  subjects  which  are  found  in  \\\' 
and  which  particularly  abounded  among  the  ruins  of  Ha- 
drian's villa,  may  be  assigned  to  this  period. 

The  numerous  specimens  of  sculpture  of   the  time  « ' 
Hadrian  that  are  preserved   in   modem   collections  i- 
evidence  of  the  high  state  of  the  art.     The  statues  :; 
busts  of  himself,  and  of  the  emperors  who  immedt^ti . 
preceded  and  followed  him,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  \^- 
toninus  and  Lucius  Verus,  exhibit  qualities  that  wouM  • 
honour  to  the  best  ages  of  Greek  sculpture.    There  are  \  - 
statues  of  Antinous  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  <" 
treated  in  the  Greek  style,  entirely  naked,  and  thect.. 
with  Egyptian  attributes,  which  are  particularly  worth} 
notice  for  the  simplicity  and  beauty  united  with  granclt  r 
that  pervades  them.    They  carry  us  back  to  the  very  £i.i> 
period  of  the  practice  of  the  art 

Sculpture  declined  after  the  death  of  Hadrian.    T..- 
difference  observable,  both  in  style  and  execution,  in  * 
two  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  exhibit  a   mifV 
change  in  the  condition  of  art,  even  in  the  short  perio<l  t. 
elapsed  between  the  execution  of  these  works.     Anton::   • 
Pius  was  not  however  neglectful  of  art;  but  the  chief  < 
ployment  of  that  time  seems  to  have  been  in  portraiis . 
busts,  a  sure  indication  of  indifference  towards  the  hi^Ki. 
class  of  design. 

Herodes  Atticus  claims  a  distmguished  place  in  the  i «' 
of  promoters  of  the  fine  arts.    He  employed  his  imnie. 
wealth  in  embellishing  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Grt-^ 
Chryselephantine  sculpture  was  still  practised  ;  for  it  I^  * 
corded  that  he  caused  a  quadriga,  with  a  group  of  Ner  * 
and  Amphitrite,  made  of  gold  and  iv(»ry,  to  be  placetl  i 
temple  of  Corinth.     By  the  time  of  Septimius   S*'ie. 
(about  A.D.  200)  thearis  of  design  had  rapidly  decljTj- 
The  schools  for  their  cultivation,  which  had  been  estabh^ 
by  Hadrian,  were  no  longer  kept  up,  and  the  effect  o{  •. 
neglect  of  pure  design  is  visible  in  the  monuments  of  i    • 
period.    Tlie  sculpture  on  the  arch  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  .  ■ 
Forum  of  Rome,  as  well  as  that  called  the  Arch  of  • 
Goldsmiths,  also  at  Rome,  offer  undeniable  evidence  of  u 
low  condition  of  taste,  and  the  inferiority  of  practice  in  an- 
Considerable  care  was  shown  in  the  littlenesses  of  exerv- 
tion;  but  everything  that  indicated  boldness  of  eonrept.  n, 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  style,  had  vanished.    With  xW 
exception  of  busts,  some  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  havo 
great  merit,  the  monuments  which  remain  of  the  time  ^^i 
Caracalla,  Get  a,  Alexander  Se  verus,  and  their  successors 
only  confirm  the  rapid  fall  of  sculpture.  Alexander  Severus 
endeavoured  to  revive  a  taste  for  architecture,  «nd  even  in* 
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Still  ibe  arts  were  kept  alive  by  the  monks  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  cburckes,  wbo,  with  pious  diligence,  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  and  sometimes  even  decorated  the 
walls  of  their  chapels  and  convents  with  rude  paintinn. 
Some  examples  of  th^^  kind  of  art  (miniature  embellisn- 
ments  of  books)  are  perhaps  as  old  as  the  third  century  of 
our  era. 

It  has  been  usual  to  date  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy  at 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  oenturv.    The  beginning  of 
modern  art  may  however  be  reckoned  from  an  earlier  time ; 
rather,  as  Flaxman  says,  fh>m  the  reign  of  Constantino, 
seven  centuries  earlier,  when  Christianity  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  empire.    Painting  and  sculpture  then  ceased 
to  be  employed,  as  heretofore,  on  the  pagan  gods,  but  were 
engaged  to  illustrate  subjects  connected  with  Christian 
worship.    £ven  during  the  reigns  of  those  emperors  by 
whom  the  Christians  were  most  persecuted,  they  ornamented 
their  subterraneous  retreats  with  sacred  portraits  and  sub- 
jects from  Scripture.    ( Flaxman 's  Lectures  on  Sculpture.) 
The  artists  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  reviving  art  is  due, 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  no  small  benefit  from  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  antient  sculpture  which  were  still 
scattered  about  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Pisa,  the  native 
city  of  the  presumed  founder  of  the  first  school  of  modem 
sculpture.    Without  denying  this  very  probable  effect  of 
superior  works  upon  minds  just  awakening  to  the  beauties 
of  art,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  its  influence  was  so 
great  as  some  have  imagined.    It  scarcely  can  be  traced 
where  it  might  most  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist,  namely, 
in  any  peculiarities  or  finer  qualities  of  style  or  execution ; 
and  it  surely  must  be  conceded  that  the  mind  and  spirit 
that  are  observable  in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
time  of  the  revival  are  of  an  entirely  original  character 
and  quite  independent  of  the  antient  schools.    This  is  re- 
markable in  a  class  of  design  which  at  first  seems  peculiarly 
calculated  to  tempt  modern  artists  to  recur  to  the  manner  of 
the  antients,  namely,  that  in  which  symbols  and  allegorical 
figures  are  employed.    In  the  examples  that  exist  by  one 
of  the  earliest  painters,  Giotto  di  Bondone  (chiefly  in  the 
Capella '  dell'  Annunziata '  and  in  the  '  Salone  *  at  Padua), 
there  certainly  is  no  apparent  imitation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  modes  of  treating  such  subjects  that 
were  offered  to  him  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity.    With- 
out the  most  remote  idea  of  underrating  the  excellence  of 
fine  antient  models,  jt  seems  only  just  to  assert  a  claim  for 
the  distinct  and  original  character  which  divides  modem 
Christian  art  from  that  of  the  Greek  schools.    A  depth  of 
thought,  an  intention  pervades  the  Christian  art,  which  shows 
an  entirely  altered  feeling ;  and,  after  the  first  period  of  the 
rude  and  almost  frightful  attempts  at  design  (usually  in 
single  figures,  gaunt  and  staring  images  of  the  Apostles 
and  saints),  the  revivers  of  art  seem  to  have  aimed  at  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathies,  rather  than  gratifying  the  eye 
and  pleasing  the  fancy  only,  by  presenting  to  them  beautiful 
forms.    On  this  ground  the  artists  of  this  age  were  essen- 
tially men  of  genius ;  for,  instead  of  servilely  copying,  they 
drew  from  their  own  original  sources ;  and  the  art  that  pro- 
ceeded from  them  eventually  became,  as  was  the  case  with 
Greek    art    while   master-spirits    directed   it»  great  and 
admirable. 

Passing  over  the  performances  of  the  artists  who  were 
employed  in  different  pai-ts  of  Italy  in  the  century  before 
his  appearance,  Niccolo  Pisano  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  modern  sculpture.  Many  of  the  artists  alluded  to, 
united,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  the  three  professions  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  their  works  are 
interesting  monuments  of  their  ingenuity ;  but  sculpture 
only  assumed  a  distinct  and  appropriate  character  when  the 
two  Pisani,  Niccolo  and  his  son  Giovanni,  devoted  themselves 
to  it,  and  by  their  talents  diffused  a  love  of  art  throughout 
Italy.  The  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Siena,  and  Orvieto. 
are  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  Pisani.  They  consist  of 
magnificent  marble  pulpits  enriched  with  bassi-rilievi  and 
fftatues,  and  are  evidence  of  great  power  both  in  composi- 
tion and  m  deep  feeling.  Among  the  more  remarkable  and 
beautiful  of  the  works  executed  by  Niccolo  and  his  scholars 
are  the  rilievi  which  decorate  the  facade  of  the  C4ithedral  of 
Orvieto.  They  are  in  white  marble,  and  the  execution  is 
careful,  though  it  bears  marks  of  want  of  practice  in  the 
mechanical  requirements  of  the  art  Their  higher  qualities 
compensate  however  fur  these  minor  defects.  The  subjects 
are  illustrations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the 
Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve»  the  Temptation*  the  Expul* 


sion  from  Paradise,  &o.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  by  dcenp- 
tion  a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  these  compositions.     Tzi^, 
are  chiefly  admirable  for  the  simplicity  of  the  arrange mc . . 
of  the  fffoups,  and  for  the  grace  and  feeling  which  p«r\' 
some  of  the  figures,  particularly  those  of  the  angels.    T '-.-. 
draperies  are  also  well  understood,  and  are  treated  «. 
considerable  skill  as  regards  the  workmanship.     Cicogr.&^- 
{Storia  delta  Scultura)  thinks  that  these  are  the  producti    • 
of  the  scholars  of  Niccolo,  and  he  denies  that  be  execu>.  i 
any  of  them  himself.    One  of  the  most  masterly  conp* 
silions  of  any  school  of  sculpture  is  a  work  of  Nic^ 
Pisano  representing  the  *  Taking  down  from  the  Cr<-- 
It    is    a    semicircular    basso-rilievo,    in    marble,    and 
placed  over  one  of  the  side  doors  in  the  front  of  the  Du^ 
of  Lucca.    Another  remarkable  work  of  Nioeolo  Pi^ar 
a  basso-rilievo  representing  the  Last  Judgment  and  Pi^;:  ■ 
ment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  cathedral  at  Siena.    The  >.  ^ 
ject  is  not  of  that  character  in  which  the  mind  of  Ni<x  >. 
judging  firom  his  other  works,  could  satisfactorily  he    ^- 
ployed.    His  power  seems  to  have  been  in  treating  s^*. ..-. 
delicate,  or  touching  representations ;  but  the  perform^  • 
alluded  to  has  great  merit  for  the  boldness  of  the  cor.  . 
tion,  the  eager  crowding  or  fearful  shrinking  of  the  fip.:.-. 
and  for  the  masterly  composition.    The  opportunity  to  i 
troduce  beautiful  expression  has  not  been  lost :  two  fi^.  *  - 
of  angels  are  particularly  striking.    Niccolo  Pisano  >  -^ 
menced  his  profession  early  in  1200.    Some  of  h;s  . 
works  are  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  diligently  emplo>"C 
1225.    He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was  succeedv-I   • 
his  son  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  Arnolfo  of  Florence,  and  v» . 
scholars.    Giovanni  executed  some  esteemed  works,  bu: 
natural  genius  he  was  inferior  to  his  father,  and  he  was  km  > 
fied  rather  to  imitate  what  had  been  done,  than  de»irj>  - 
able  to  advance  the  art.  Sculpture  did  not  make  that  pre.  - 
after  the  death  of  Niccolo  that  misht  have  been  es^j^" 
from  the  merit  of  his  works  and  the  fine  opening  be  l. 
made  for  its  improvement    Arnolfo  was  much  emv  • 
both  as  an  architect  and  sculptor.    Two  of  his  works  .r  * 
latter  art,  the  monument  of  Boniface,  and  the  Taber:- 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  (fuorele  muraX  are  presriu. 
Rome.    The  date  of  their  execution  is  about  ajd.  1  ' 
rather  later.  Among  the  more  successful  imitators  of  N  • 
Pisano  may  be  noticed  Margarilone  d'Arezxo,   Gu.w  - 
Como, and  '  Maestro'  Buono. 

In  the  year  1330,  Andrea  Pisano,  the  son  of  Ugolir  s  * 
was  settled  in  Florence,  executed  one  of  the  bronxe  gau* 
the  Baptistery  in  that  city.  The  sculpture  illustrates  iL, 
of  St.  John.    Tliis  work  is  admimble  for  its  beau  til  ul  ? 
ment  and  simplicity,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  dcfr 
in  the  mechanical  excellences  of  sculpture.  He  also  e\<^ . 
some  statues  in  marble,  but  Flaxman  thinks  they  a."t 
equal  to  the  productions  of  either  Niccolo  or  Giovanm.  t.  j  , 
nara,  in  his '  Storia  della  Scultura,'  gives  a  long  list  of  tbt 
ductions  of  this  artist,  and  justly  considers  him  entitled  !• 
highest  praise.  Andrea  Orcagna,  contemporary  with  Ar . 
Pisano,  was  an  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  and  poet,    ii 
works  in  sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  dry  qua:. 
execution  that  pervades  them,  have  great  merit.     His  » 
esteemed  performances  are  the  sculptures  on  the  altar  ir. 
chapel  or  oratory  of  Or  San  Michele  in  Florence.     O: 
the  compartments  represents  the  Presentation  io  the  Tll  , 
In  another  are  some  heads,  especially  one  of  the  Virgin,  ^ . 
are  full  of  beauty.     Orcagna  showed  great  taleut  n 
management  of  his  draperies,  preserving  considerable  b.-f  - 
in  the  forms  and  disposition  of  the  folds,  and  so  roiQ}>^  • 
them  as  not  to  conceal  the  action  of  the  limbs.     The  t 
some  curious  monuments  of  this  early  period  at  > ., 
where  sculpture  was  practised  by  the  followers  and  imi:I' 
of  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  Pisani.    The  Neapolitans  pu:.- 
indeed  to  cite  names  of  sculptors  even  earlier  tha;. 
Pisani ;  and  mention  is  made  of  *  Maestro*  Fiorens  . 
Agnolo  Cosentino  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  ninth  and  ui  • 
centuries.    Approaching  bowever  nearer  to  the  time  u.. 
consideration,  we  find  the  name  of  Pietro  da  Stef^ui  c 
tioned  as  a  respectable  sculptor  at  Naples.    His  wurl- 
particularly  commended  for  expression,  a  quality  of  uill. 
attainment  in  what  may  truly  be  considered  the  infl..•^ 
art.   The  two  Masucci  are  also  recorded  among  the  scu'.i 
who  were  at  that  time  decorating  Naples  with  thcu-  « 
The  chief  occupation  for  the  artists  was  in  '  IXipObi;i. 
tombs,   monumental  sculptures,  and  occasionally  cu:    - 
menu,  in  reliefs  and  small  figures,  on  altars.  The  naonuii.> 
were  often  of  a  very  elaborate  kind*  uniting  sonlpture « .  • 
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nnd  be  baving  accepted  tbe  invitation,  the  two  friends 
walked  together  towards  the  house  of  Brunelleschi,  till  they 
came  to  the  old  market-place,  when  the  latter  purchased 
various  eatables,  and  giving  them  to  Donatello,  requested  him 
to  go  on  with  them  to  the  house,  where  he  would  join  him 
presently.     Donatello  having  reached  the  apartment  of  his 
friend  upon  the    ground-floor,  had  his    attention    imrae* 
diately  arrested  by  the  crucifix  of  Brunelleschi,  which  that 
artist'had  taken  care  to  place  in  an  advantageous  light ;  and, 
standing  before  iU  he  became  so  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of  its  extraordinary  merits,  as  entirely  to  forget  the  pro- 
visions committed  to  his  charge;  for  opening  his  hands 
which  supported  his  apron,  down  came  the  eggs,  cheese,  and 
other  things  upon  the  floor.    Notwithstanding  which,  he 
still  continued  in  the  attitude  of  one  overcome  with  admi- 
ration, until  the  arrival  of  Brunelleschi,  who,  laughing, 
asked  him  how  they  were  to  dine  now  that  he  had  spoiled 
everything.    '  V  answered  Donatello,  *  have  had  quite  din- 
ner enough  for  this  day.     You  perhaps  may  dine  with 
better  appetite.    To  you,  I  confess,  belongs  the  power  of 
carving  the  figure*  of  Christ;  to  me,  that  of  representing 
day-labourers'  (' A  te  d  conceduto  far  dei  Christi,  k  me  dei 
contadini').    (Vasari,  Vite  dei  Piitori,  4^. ;  Ottley,  Italian 
School  qf  Design  ;  Cicognara,  &o.)    These  two  works  are 
still  preserved.  The  crucifix  of  Donatello  is  in  the  church  for 
whicn  it  was  originally  executed,  and  that  of  Brunelleschi 
is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.    Though  it  is  far 
from  the  perfection  that  the  above  anecdote  would  imply, 
it  is  a  remarkable  work  for  expression,  and  in  tiiat  respect 
ranks  deservedly  before  the  performance  of  Donatello.    It 
was  evidently  one  of  this  artist's  early  performances,  and 
this  rivalry  doubtless  led  him  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
expression  in  his  subsequent  works.    Those  at  Bologna  and 
in  other  places  are  evidence  of  his  application  and  success. 
Donatello  died  full  of  years  and  honour.  He  left  a  brother, 
Simon,  who  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  1431. 
While  there  he  executed  one  of  the  bronie  gates  of  St. 
Peter's.    Giovanni  di  Pisa  was  another  of  the  numerous 
scholars  of  Donatello.     There  is  a  large  basso-rilievo  in 
terra-cotta  by  this  sculptor  over  the  altar  in  a  chapel  of  the 
great  church  of  the  Eremitani  at  Padua,  which  deserves 
notice  for  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the  composition,  and 
for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  it  is  remark- 
able ibV  the  flat  style  of  the  relief<~a  mode  of  working  that 
Donatello  frequently  adopted,  and  which,  when  judiciously 
manaeed,  has  a  very  broad  and  fine  effect    The  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  may  be  selected  as  a  beautiftil  example 
of  this  style  of  executing  basso-rilievo.     The    subject 
of  the  work  alluded  to  at  Padua  is  the  Madonna  and 
infant  Christ,  with  three  figures  of  saints  on  each  side  of 
them. 

Italy  was  at  this  time  filled  with  artists,  many  of  them  of 
distinguished  merit,  who  found  ample  employment  in  what 
may  be  called  church  sculpture,  and  occasionally  in  exe« 
cuting  statues  of  illustrious  persons.  Florence  perhaps 
boasted  the  highest  names  in  the  several  arts,  but  Bologna, 
Padua,  Milan,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  Modena,  and  even 
the  smaller  cities  of  Italy,  all  had  their  schools  of  artists. 
The  Majani  and  the  two  Pollajoli,  Andrea  Verrochio, 
Andrea  Ferrucci,  and  Mine  da  Fiesole,  are  among  those 
whose  works  claim  attention  among  the  best  productions  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Andrea  Verrochio  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  master  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
the  master  of  Raffaello.  It  is  said  that  Verrochio  was  at 
first  a  painter,  but  having  desired  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  then  a 
mere  lad,  to  paint  an  angel  in  an  altar-piece  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  Verrochio  found  the  performance  of  the 
scholar  so  superior  to  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  that  in 
a  fit  of  jealousv  he  resolved  to  paint  no  more,  and  he  soon 
after  devoted  himself  to  the  sister  art.  A  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  Colleoni,  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  may  be  seen 
at  Venice  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  S.  Giovanni  Paolo;  it  is  inte- 
resting as  a  specimen  of  art  of  the  time,  but  it  is  heavy  in 
form,  and  tho  action  of  the  horse  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Verrochio  provided  the  design  and  model  for  this  group.  It 
was  cast  in  bronze  by  Alcssandro  Leopardo.  Several  of  the 
works  of  Andrea  are  preserved  at  Florence. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  that,  not  satisfied  with  carrying  out  their 
own  orit»inal  ideas,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  the  prac- 
tice of  art  within  the  limits  of  consistent  design,  they  sud- 
denly had  recourse  to  the  incongruous  mixture  of  antient 


mythology  with  the  existing  religion,  an  unfortunate  • 
vation  which  tended  to  check  the  steady  pi  ugress  «  !  > 
ture  by  engrafting  a  totally  foreign  class  uf  design  **r 
upon  their  own  original  sentiment;  they  only  tiw-.* 
abused  the  one,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  ii)jv>. 
effect  of  the  other. 

Michel  A ngeloBuonarotti  was  born  in  1474.   At  r.* 
age  he  became  the  scholar  of  Domenico  Ghirlaitd  - 
most  celebrated  painter  of  his  time,  and  aflerwartU  ^' 
under  Bertoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  estaltti- 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  at  Florence.    The  genius  of  M>  A 
was  remarked  by  Lorenzo,  who  received  him  into  ln>  ' 
giving  him  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  otherwise  \\ 
ing  him  with  marks  of  peculiar  favour.    As  be  mere  .- 
years,  his  wonderful  powers  as  an  artist  were  develop  v  ^ 
nis  powerful  and  vigorous  genius  placed  him  at  ciu't 
distinguished  station  which  he  still  occupies.    Till  ^ 
of  Michel  Angelo,  the  works  of  art  siuce  the  re\  w^ 
all  more  or  less  meagre  and  dry  in  style,  althoxi^i. 
siderable  feeling  and  talent  were  occasionally  di&(i'u. 
their  oonoeption  (or  invention)  and  composition.     E\: 
dinary  cfibrts  were  sometimes  made,  as  by  GhilH-rt 
Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  better  and  more  t;  . 
quality  of  form,  but  it  was  left  to  Michel  An^selo  w-  • 
that  total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stamped  nnt  i 
own  productions,  but  the  art  of  his  age  with  a  cU- 
peculiarly  its  own.    The  most  striking  quality  in  tit  « 
of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  undefinable  vastnesa  and  urs' 
of  effect  that  takes  entire  possession  of  the  mind.    ^ 
power  is  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  his  lkIose&.    . 
monument  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  of  his  statues  of  L  - 
de'  Medici  (not '  il  Magnifico')  and  Guiliano  de*  Mk-  '.. 
their  monuments  in  the  family  chapel  at  Floren<  ^.    . 
Moses  is  a  grand  effort  of  genius.    It  is  as  original  f: 
ception  as  it  is  masterly  in  execution.    Tbe  figure,  -i 
sal  dimensions,  is  represented  seated*     One  hauti  .- 
upon  the  tables  of  the  Ck>mmandments ;  the  other  r-  • 
the  front  of  the  figure,  and  meete  the  ends  of  tlie 
which  falls  in  ample  masses  to  the  waisV    The  >'  \  . 
draped,  but  the  arms  from  the  shoulders  are  nakc  : 
thus  treated,  contrast  finely  with  the  voluaiin«>.:s  * 
beneath,  which,  collected  in  the  lap  of  the  figure,  !  • 
rich  profusion  on  the  ground.    The  turn  of  the  hej'>  ^ 
markably  striking;  but  the  expression  of  the  face  i» « j- 
criticism,  and  the  horns  on  the  forehead,  though  ilc^  . 
a  superhuman  character,  produce  a  dii-agreeable  efftt:.    * 
characteristic  feature  of  this  statue   is  its   vast  ct.  - 
but  it  is  sufficiently  tempered  to  preserve  the  repose  u 
is  essential  to  true  dignity.    This  work  requires  to  U>  ^ 
died  with  attention :  its  merits  will  then  be  found  t)  • 
pensato  for  those  minor  faults  which  at  first  sight  olTe: 
fastidious  spectator,  and  which,  it  must  be  admit U' 
manner  of  Michel  Angelo  threw  more  or  less  into  m  .«i  < 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  pencil.  As  a  whole  it  iila>  * 
the  forcible  expression  applied  to  the  general  chari  ' 
this  artist's  works,  '  Di  Michel  Agnol  *  la  terribii't  r  t ;    ' 
statue  of  L(»enzo  is  also  seated.  He  is  represented  :tLi^  - 
in  thought.    He  rests  his  face  upon  bis  hand,  whxi 
tially  covers  the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general  acti'ii 
of  perfect  repose,  and  the  expression  that  of  deep  n:  ^ 
tion.    It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure  without  t 
forcibly  struck  with  the  mind  that  pervades  it.     Fi  t  . 
and  intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  exir- . 
It  has  been  well  observed  of  this  statue,  that  it  ha^  - 
semblance  to  the  antique,  but  it  rivals  the  beat  exc. .  c 
of  the  antients  in  expression  combined  with  repoM.  . 
dignity. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  two  monuments  of  Giuliar.  ^ 
Lorenzo,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici,  are  allegorical  :u 
of  Day  and  Night,  and  the  Dawn,  or  Morning  and  £\v* 
They  bear  the  impress  of  the  master-mind  and  ban  i : 
the  violence  of  action  and  forced  expression  of  these  ^ 
are  not  in  character,  in  the  first  place,  with  tbe  repo^:  «■ 
is  appropriate  to  monumental  sculpture,  and  they  o 
harmonise  with  the  figures  above  them.     The  in: 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by  Michel  Angelo.  at<  - 
evident  mastery  he  baa  over  all  difficulties  of  exec  - 
appear  sometimes  to  have  tempted  him,  as  in  these  »: : 
to  indulge  in  their  display  at  the  expense  of  prop:  .  - 
design. 

In  the  Minerva  church  at  Rome  is  a   much  a«!" 
statue  of  Christ  by  M.  Angelo.   It  has  le»  of  \  toK- 
action  than  usually  eharaeteriies  his  works;  but  thou^ 
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of  their  author.  The  particulars  of  his  hfe  and  the  history 
of  many  of  his  works  are  graphically  told  hy  himself,  in 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  autobiographies  extant.  [Cel- 

iiNi,  Benvenuto.]  «    , .    j. 

.  The  list  of  sculptors  of  this  school,  or  rather  of  this  di- 
vision of  time  (for  each  effected  changes  that  tended  to 
interrupt  the  existence  or  continuance  of  schools),  must 
dose  with  GugUelmo  della  Porta,  the  most  skilful  of  all 
the  artists  of  Lombardy.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga.  He  was  also  a  favourite  of  Michel  Anicelo,  from 
whom  he  received  a  very  high  compliment.  Guglielmo 
had  been  employed  to  restore  the  legs  of  the  famous 
Hercules  (now  called  the  Farnese)  of  Glycon,  which  he 
did  so  admirably,  that  when,  after  a  time,  the  original 
legs  were  found.  Michel  Angelo  was  unwilling  to  remove 
Della  Porta's  for  those  which  had  so  unexpectedly  been 
recovered.  Della  Porta  executed  few  works.  The  most 
remarkable,  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  the  style 
both  of  Michel  Angelo  and  of  Raffaello,  is  the  monument  of 
Paul  in.,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Two  recumbent  statues 
in  this  work,  one  a  female  of  advanced  years,  representing 
Prudence,  and  the  other,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  as 
Justice,  are  particularly  fine.  The  latter  figure  is  deficient 
in  the  expression  and  character  proper  to  the  subject,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  performance  for  ihe  round iiess  and  richness 
of  its  execution,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  form  displayed  in 
it.  This  statue  was  originally  naked ;  since  Delia  Porta's 
time  it  has  been  partially  covered  with  bronze  drapery. 
This  artist  effected  some  changes  in  the  process  of  casting 
in  bronze.    [Bronze.] 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
•eventeenth  centuries  the  sculptors  aimed  chiefly  at  fine  and 
curious  execution.  The  works  of  that  time  exhibit  very  high 
merit  in  many  respects,  but  they  are  deficient  in  repose  and 
simplicity.  Instead  of  arrace,  we  find  affectation,  and  mechani- 
cal skill  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than  what  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  moral  qualities  of  art.  The  works  of 
'  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  a  native  of  Flanders,  but  established 
in  Italy,  offer  ample  illustration  of  this  meretricious  and  de- 
•tructive  taste  in  sculpture.  They  are  full  of  imagination, 
and  are  executed  with  a  boldness  and  ability  that  both  sur- 
prise  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration,  but  there  is  at 
the  same  time  an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes  and  an 
endeavour  after  picturesque  effect  that  disappoint  us.  Bal- 
dinucci,  in  his  'Life  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,'  records 
the  following  anecdote : — At  the  early  part  of  his  career  as 
an  artist  he  showed  Michel  Angelo  a  figure,  which  he 
had  finished  with  extreme  care.  *  Young  man,'  said 
Michel  Angelo,  after  looking  at  the  work,  '  learn  to  com- 
pose your  figure  before  you  endeavour  to  finish  it.'  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  performances  of  this  artist  is  his 
well-known  group,  in  marble,  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
As  a  specimen  of  invention  it  is  wonderful  for  its  expression 
and  its  energy  of  action ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  courage  of  the  sculptor  who  ventured  to  execute  so 
daring  a  work  in  such  a  material ;  but  it  is  open  to  criticism 
for  the  extravagant  corkscrew  contortions  of  the  composition. 
His  famous  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  is  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  is  deservedly  admired  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  productions  of  modern  art.  The  form  is  light, 
and  the  action  graceful.  He  had  many  imitators,  who.  Tike 
copiers  in  general,  chiefly  exaggerated  his  faults.  There 
are  few  works  of  Stefano  Maderno,  but  there  is  a  simplicity 
of  composition  and  a  beauty  in  the  sentiment  of  his  statue 
•f  Su  (Jecilia  that  justly  claim  for  him  a  place  among  the 
most  worthv  of  the  sculptors  of  this  ase.  This  statue  was 
executed  when  he  was  very  young.  The  supposed  body  of 
St.  Cecilia  was  found  in  Rome,  in  1599,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  VIII.,  and  Stefano  Maderno  was  employed 
to  make  a  careful  copy  of  it  before  it  was  removed  to  where 
it  now  lies,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  dedicated  to  this 
saint  in  Rome.  This  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  superiority  of  this  work  over  others  by  the  same  artist. 
Liroiteii  by  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  pontiffs  command 
to  take  nature  as  his  model,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce any  of  the  prevailing  bad  taste.  The  result  is  a 
work  of  great  beauty,  one  of  the  best  of  that  age,  and  in 
certain  qualities  not  surpassed  by  later  artists. 

Bernini  was  born  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1598,  and  ex- 
hibited at  a  very  early  age  his  predilection  for  the  art  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  It  is  pretended 
that  a  marble  head  was  executed  by  him  at  ten  years  of  age. 
Bernini  poisesaed  geniui,  imagination,  ambition  to  excel. 


unceasing  industry,  and  great  powers  of  execution ;  and  s:  .^  ? 
with  all  these  means  and  dispositions,  he  was,  beyond  i 
others,  instrumental  in  precipitating  the  decline  of  bculptiir- 
and  the  tendency,  already  exhibited,  to  prefer  minut*?  t\e 
cution  to  the  higher  qualities  of  design  was  conflmMfd  j; 
the  popularity  it  acquired  in  the  hands  of  this  artist. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  two  stylea  more  oppw. 
to  each  other  than  that  adopted  by  the  sculptors  of  thu  a^  - 
and  that  of  the  great  artists  of  antiquity.    In  one  the  |-r- 
vading  principle  was  simplicity  and  expression,  united  « 
beautiful  and  appropriate  form.  In  the  other,  simpUcit>«-. 
of  all  things  most  studiously  avoided ;  and  complicate^!  :  • 
rangement  in  composition,  forced  action  in  the  figures.  fl> 
draperies,  elaborate  carving  and  undercutting  (in  work* 
marble),  and  other  means  of  little  more  than  mere  mecbon. 
display,  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  create  surprise  «*■ 
please  the  eye.    Under  Bernini  all  the  distinctive  boun  • 
of  the  classes  of  art  were  trampled  down.     Sculptors  <-  • 
deavoured  to  imitate  the  effects  of  the  pencil,  and  ar-: 
tects  to  introduce  into  their  compositions  the  curved  .. 
of  beauty. 

The  faults  and  merits  of  Bernini  as  a  sculptor  wili 
best  shown  by  a  reference  to  and  criticism  of  a  fem 
his  best-known  works.     His  group  of  Apollo  and  Daf  l.  • 
in  the  Villa  BorKhese,  is  a  production  of  great  men:  i  r 
its  invention  and  power  of  telling   its  story.      The  c 
has  just  reached  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and,  at  \i 
moment  when   he  seizes  her.  Daphne's  prayer  is   h^ir'. 
and  the  beautiful  form  is  being  metamorphosed  into  a  trrt- 
Instead  of  generalising  this  uart  of  the  historv.  Her: 
appears  to  have  delighted  in  tne  opportunity  of  ahowing    < 
skill  in  execution.     The  hair  and  drapery  of  Apollo  ^ 
floating  in  the  air,  while  the  change  that  is  to  preserre  T>^  t 
from  violence  is  shown  in  detail,  in  her  tresses,  the  t  .- 
and  fingers  becoming  elongated  into  roots  and  branebcs.  t: 
latter  terminating  in  carefully-worked  laurel-leaves.    ^ 
Peter's  at  Rome  contains  various  works  of  this  artist.  T 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  splendid  monument* 
Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.,  which  may  be  sail  * 
exhibit    all    his  excellencies  and  all    his  defects.     T: 
former  stands  opposite  a  celebrated  work  of  Guglielmo  A*  .. 
Porta  before  mentioned  (the  monument  of  Pope  Paul  IL 
and  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  consequences  of  1osir.g  » v" ; 
of  purer  principles.  Della  Porta's  was  not  a  school  of  p«rfi>^ 
tion  ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  mancer 
his  time  and  the  handicraft  display  of  Beminfs  pern*'  > 
distressing.    The  composition  of  the  second  work  aJluil 
to,  the  monument  of  Alexander  VII.,  is  as  strange  as  u 
execution  is  wonderful.  Tbe  sitting  figure  of  the  pope  o<*  •. 
pies  the  centre  of  a  large  and  deep  niche.    The  whole  of : 
lower  part  or  ground  is  filled  up  with  curtain  and  clou  i. 
the  corners  of  which  are  plunged  four  allegorical  grou^<  * 
figures.     Of  those  at  the  back  of  the  recess  but  litiW  .. 
be  seen  except  the   heads  and  shoulders.      In  the  tr 
corners  are  Truth  and  Charity,  the  latter  a  gigantic  fern.  - 
with  fleshy   infants  pressed  against  her  breast,  to  «*  « 
weight  the  marble  appears  to  yield  with  all  the  elx»t 
of  a  soft  pulpy  substance.    This  work  is  a  triumph  of  e\«  •.■ 
tion,  but  debased  by  tbe  worst  taste.    A  group  of  ihe  £\::  > 
of  St.  Teresa  in  the  church  Della  Vittoria  at  Rome  is  am '.  - 
instance  of  the  want  of  simplicity.    In  this  it  is  ditll:   . 
amidst  the  flutter  of  the  drapery  and  the  ample  cotir  . 
tion  of  clouds,  to  discover  either  the  figure  of  the  si 
or  the  subject  of  the  composition.    Of  tne  single  sto:  - 
of  Bernini,  that  of  David  preparing  to  throw  the  stone  L  • 
merit  for  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  the  express: 
The  figure  is  a  portrait  of  the  artist,  who  was  very  ^^   -. 
when  he  executed  this  work.    His  statue  of  SL  Bibtar^  . 
also  considered  one  of  his  best  productions;  bat  comfi:. 
with  the  St  Cecilia  of  Stefano  Maderno  (and  the  cooipr.- 
son  is  strictly  just,  as  both  represent  draped  female  fi^  .s 
of  the  same  character*  lying  on  the  ground),  it  is  an  inc*  - 
work.  The  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  supporting  tbe  CL  .' 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  church  of  that  apostle  at  Rome,  is  a  gn- 
idea;  but  its  effect  in  execution  is  injured  by  the  wu:t  . 
simple  unaffected  expression  and  attitudes.    These  sue.  ^ 
are  colossal.   They  are  cast  in  bronze,  and  some  parts  ot  ". 
figures  and  draperies  are  richly  gilt     This  compo>.r.-. 
taking  it  altogether,  has  a  magnificent  effect.      Footari 
calculated,  from  tbe  archives  kept  in  Rome,   that  i.  .• 
work  must  have  cost  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand  ctom  < 
Tbe  sum  expended  on  the  whole  edifice,  up  to   his  ts 
was  forty-six  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  and  niaca- 
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vol.  iii.,  p.  209.)  This  condemnation  is  more  general  and  severe 
than  appears  to  be  warranted  by  facts,  and  it  certainly  seems 
unjust  to  attribute  to  the  moral  degradation  of  Italians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  decline  of  art  which  had  commenced 
so  long  before.  It  is  admitted  that,  prior  to  this  time,  taste 
in  art  had  greatly  deteriorated.  The  effect  of  the  state  of 
feeling  described  as  existing  in  this  later  time  was  to  leave 
sculpture  in  its  fallen  state,  when  a  little  energy  might  pos- 
sibly have  restored  it.  From  1748  to  1796  Italy  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  peace ;  and  it  is  true  that  during 
that  period  there  scarcely  was  a  work  in  sculpture  of  any 
magnitude  or  comparative  excellence  produced. 

The  first  sovereign  who  contributed  to  revive  the  arts 
from  this  state  of  torpor  was  Charles  III.  of  Naples.  He 
encouraged  architecture  on  a  grand  and  extensive  scale. 
At  Rome,  Cardinal  Albani  formed  a  collection  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antient  sculpture  that  could  be  procured ;  and 
by  attaching  to  him  all  the  most  distinguished  litterati  and 
the  best  artists  of  his  day,  made  his  palace  the  resort  of  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  himself  was 
so  devoted.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  *  Hadrian  of  his 
age,'  as  Cardinal  Albani  has  been  justly  called,  Winckel- 
man  produced  the  first  work  in  which  the  history  of  the  arts 
of  design  had  been  treated  in  a  learned,  philosophical,  and 
scholarlike  manner ;  and  it  has  been  the  model  and  ground- 
work of  all  succeeding  and  improved  works  upon  the  same 
subject.  The  popes  Clement  aII.  and  Benedict  XIV.,  as 
well  as  Clement  XIII.  and  Clement  XIV.,  contributed  also 
to  create  a  feeling  for  the  sculpture  of  the  antients  by  accu- 
mulating monumentsof  various  kinds  in  the  pontifical  palace. 
To  Clement  XIV.  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the 
MuseoCleraenlino  in  the  Vatican ;  which  received  such  noble 
additions  by  the  liberality  of  his  successor  Pius  VI.,  that  the 
name  of  the  laiter  pontiff  was  associated  with  that  of  its  foun- 
der in  giving  a  title  to  the  collection ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  gallery  of  antient  sculpture  is  still  known  as 
the  Museo  Pio-Clemeniino.  Till  Pius  VI.  issued  an  order 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  works  of  art,  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity discovered  In  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  could  be 
sold  and  taken  out  .of  the  country.  The  pope,  desiring  to 
increase  his  collection,  and  preserve  to  Kome  whatever 
could  be  recovered  by  excavation,  prohibited  anvthing  being 
removed  out  of  his  dominions  without  a  special  permission. 
This  order  procured  for  his  agents  the  first  choice  of  what- 
ever statues  or  other  monuments  of  sculpture  were  found ; 
and  the  extensive  purchases  effected  by  this  means  soon 
filled  the  Vatican  with  works  of  antient  sculpture,  which, 
with  the  additions  made  by  succeeding  popes,  have  made  it 
the  mo>t  celebrated  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  discovery  of  the  long  buried  re- 
mains of  art  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  museum  of  the  same  kind  at  Portici ;  and 
in  bronzes  especially,  the  Neapolitan  collection  is  without  a 
rival.  Among  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  who  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  design,  Leopold,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  must 
likewise  be  included.  The  ftculptors  of  this  period  were  Cava- 
ceppi,  Penna,  and  a  few  others,  in  whose  hands  sculpture 
made  some  progress  towards  a  more  healthy  state.  The  im- 
mediate inlluenceof  the  Bernini  school  had  ceased  to  be  felt, 
and  the  opportunity  was  given,  which  these  artists  in  some 
degree  availed  themselves  of,  to  introduce  art  upon  purer 
principles.  It  must  be  admitted  that  what  they  proauced 
was  eminently  deficient  in  original  feeling ;  and  their  best 
works  were  little  more  than  somewhat  tame  copies  or  adap- 
tations of  antient  subject:*  and  models ;  but  at  least  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  was  continued,  and  when  men  of  greater 
power  and  more  vigorous  minds  appeared,  they  had  not  to 
begin  afresh  from  the  infancy  of  sculpture,  nor  fiom  the 
miserably  low  point  to  which  the  Bernini  manner  had  re- 
duced it.  Before  touching  upon  the  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tors who  reformed  and  restored  the  taste  for  art  in  our  age, 
we  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  sculpture  in 
England. 

The  Britons  had  not  the  advantage  of  very  skilful  in- 
ftructors  in  the  Roman  soldiers  by  whom  the  country  was 
ao  long  held  in  subjection,  but  during  this  foreign  dominion 
the  native  inhabiittnts  had  learned  to  adopt  many  of  the 
arts.  The  making  of  arms  and  coining  money  had  also 
taught  them  some  important  processes  in  the  more  re- 
fined arts, and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  not  allowed 
to  fall  into  entire  disuse;  and  it  appcais  that  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  the  Britoiiji  continued  to  practise 
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some  branches  of  sculpture.      Speed  (quoted  by  Flaxman,    greater  part  of  the  sculpture  was  by  English  artiste.    S 


Led.  I.)  says  that  'king  Cadwallo,  being  buried  in 
Martin's  church,  near  Ludgate,  his  image,  great  and 
rible,  triumphantly  riding  on  horseback,  artificialU  c*^^* 
brass,  was  placed  on  the  western  gate  of  the  city/  &c 
workmanship  of  this  *  great  and  terrible*  statue  wa^  **  • 
less  very  rude  and  barbarous,  but  it  is  interest! iv^  to  : 
the  tradition  of  a  work  of  art  cast  in  brass  in  this  countr. 
so  early  a  date.    The  death  of  Cadwallo  is  place<I  at  a.i>  '" 

The  edifices  erected  in  England  after  the  final  set  lit-'-  • 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  and  down  to  the  rei^ 
Henry  L,  seem  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same  i»t\.'..  • 
hibiling  plain  fortress-like- construction,  and  repetui'i  . 
heavy  columns  and  arches.     Sculpture  \\as  so  littir  • 
ployed,  that  it  is  believed  there  is  no  sepulchral  &ta     • 
England  of  earlier  date  than  towards  the  end  of  the  elev 
century,  though  the  French  had  begun  to  decorate  i 
cofldn-lids  with  figures,  &c.  as  early  as  the  ninth.     W*. 
conclude  therefore  that  this  practice  was  first  intruduct-i .. 
the  country  at  the  Norman  invasion. 

All  the  oldest  monuments  in  which  figures  are  tbt.- 
presented  are  of  ecclesiastics.  Two  specimens  of  these  «r. 
tured  effiges,  carved  in  very  low  relief  on  cofiin-shaped  m 
may  be  seen  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  F^mm 
supposed  to  represent  two  abbots,  Vitalis,  who  died  in 
and  Crispinus,  who  died  in  1117.     Similar  monument? 
preserved    in  Worcester    cathedral,  of    St.    Oswall 
Bishop  Wulstan.      These   sculptures,   of   extremely   r 
design  and  workmanship,  have  been  much  injured  by  i  ". 
and  violence,  but  they  are  curious  as  the  earliest  exacDr 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.    It  has  been  thought  pr  ^. 
ble  that  one  reason  for  not  decorating  with  figures,  u:  . 
distinguishing  device,  the  stone  coflUns  in  which  m^rc  .i.  • 
trious  persons  were  enclosed,  was  to  preserve  them  from 
chance  of  violence  which  might  have  been  offered  to  i 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  ornaments  that  u-i . 
were  deposited  with  individuals  of  exalted  rank.     S*. « 
monuments  of  bishops  and  abbots  which  have  been  o;t 
have  shown  the  deceased  fully  habited  in  his  episcopal  r 
with  his  ring  on  his  hand,  and  an  enriched  crozier  t 
lying  by  his  side  or  across  the  body.     The  more  ^^ 
character  of  the  occupant  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  u'  -- 
buried  with  him,  might  prevent  any  indignity  being  tSi* 
to  them  ;  but  kings  and  princes  would  not  be  consnier.-: 
the  same  view,  and,  as  they  would  no  doubt  be  even  .-•  - 
richly  dressed  than  ecclesiastics,  however  high  their  r. 
their  tombs  would  offer  greater  temptation  to  sach't^j 
avarice.    The  circumstance  of  the  tomb  of  William  R.- 
in  Winchester  cathedral  being  entirely  devoid  of  ornn*\- 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.     That  of  6undred«  da'..j 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  St.  John's  church,  Souti'  < 
is  inscribed,  and  embellished  with  foliage,  heads,  atii  .' 
decorations,  but  there  is  no  figure  of  the  deceased  on  it. 

When  the  Crusaders  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  ■ 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  England  a  taste  for  the  - 
nificence  they  had  witnessed  in  foreii^n  countries,  aivi  . 
tations  were  attempted  of  the  rich  foliage  and  other  <!' 
tions  employed  in  their  architecture.     In  the  we^i  d    • 
Rochester  cathedral  are  some  figures  so  applied. 

We  believe  the  earliest  specimen  in  England  of  fl.- ' 
in  armour  is  of  the  time  of  Richard  I.      Tho«e  i:: 
Temple  church,  of  Magnaville  or  Mandeville.  earl  of  E  * 
and  of  two  other  knights  similarly  habited,  are  proba    . 
this  date. 

The  first  example  that  occurs  in  England  of  a  c: 
mental  figure  in  royal  costume  is  that  of  king  John.    * 
tomb  in  Worcester  cathedral.    An  interesting  proof  ti\.: 
figures  carved  on  the  lids  of  tombs  were  tolerably  .ic< . 
representations  of  the  persons  whose  remains  they  conri 
was  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  coffin  of  km*;  J.  *. 
the  year  1797.     The  body,  &c.  was  in  a  state  of  sutl 
preservation  to  show  that  it  had  been  dressed  in   p.v.  • 
the  same  costume  as  that  represented  in  the  scul; 
eflBey. 

Wells  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Jocclinc.  vi  h  • 
in  1 242.     The  west  front  of  this  church  is  richly  ^  i 
with  sculpture,  consisting  of  representations,   in   roi 
Scripture  subjects,  and  of  statues,  many  of  them  of  c 
dimensions,  of  kings,  queens,   saints,    bishops,  and 
patrons  or  dignitaries  of  the  church.    This  work  must 
been  in  progress  at  the  time  that  Niccolo  Pisano,  the  re- 
of  sculpture  in  Italy,   was  exercising  his  art  in    h<^ 
country.     Flaxman  iLectures  on  Sculpture)  thinks  ih  t 
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of  the  statues  exhibit  much  grace  and  simplicity,  and,  allow- 
tng  for  the  very  rude  state  of  art  at  the  time  they  were  pro- 
duccMl,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The 
sculpture  of  the  succeeding  reign  was  probably  by  Italian 
artists,  scholars  or  imitators  of  Niocolo  Pisano,  and  who  tra^ 
veiled  about  in  search  of  employment  in  those  countries 
where  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  being  erected.  The 
riclil y  decorated  Crosses  that  were  raised  to  distinguish  the 
spots'  w  he  rem  the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested,  were  pro- 
bably by  these  artists,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  Bdwanl  I. 
and  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  flat  brasaes  with 
fi>!ures  sculptured,  or  rather  engraved  on  them,  and  let  into 
si  one  slabs,  are  mostly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  few  being 
met  with  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Under  Edward  IIL  it  appears  that  our  own  countrymen 
were  capable  of  exercising  some  branches  of  the  arts  of  de- 
s!t:n.  Many  specimens  of  that  date  remain  to  prove  both 
the  extent  to  which  sculpture  was  employed,  and  the  merit 
of  the  artists  by  whom  the  several  works  were  executed. 
Some  interesting  examples  of  art  of  the  fourteenth  century 
may  be  seen  in  three  recumbent  statues  in  memory  of  the 
sons  of  Edwanl  III. :  one  is  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  Canter- 
bury  cathedral;  another  of  Prince  William  of  Windsor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  the  third  of  Prince  William  of 
Hat  Held,  in  York  Minster.  These  works  were  executed 
between  the  years  1344  and  1378.  There  are  also  three 
remarkable  windows  of  this  date  at  Dorchester  church 
near  Oxford:  one  of  them  is  adorned  with  between  twenty 
and  thirty  smiUl  statues  relating  to  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour;  the  others  contain  reliefs  representing  Scripture 
subjects.  Various  other  equally  interesting  works,  exhibit- 
in';  the  progress  of  the  art,  belong  to  this  date;  and  the 
names  of  several  English  artists  employed  by  Edward  III. 
at  Westminster  are  recorded.  {History  of  We$tmn9ier 
Palace,  by  Smith ;  Flaxman,  &c.)  The  figure,  in  plate  ar- 
Tnour,  of  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  on  his  tomb  in  the 
AVarwick  chapel,  with  the  numerous  smaller  statues  let 
into  niches  around  it,  are  the  work  of  William  Austin,  an 
English  sculptor  and  founder.    It  was  executed  in  1439. 

Tlie  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  rich  architectural 
decoration  that  exists  in  this  or  perhaps  any  country.  The 
statues  within  and  without  it  are  said  to  have  amounted 
originally  to  3000,  but  the  number  is  probably  exaggerated. 
A  a  Italian  artist,  Torreggiano,  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  this  magnificent  tomb;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve be  was  employed  on  the  tomb  only,  and  that  the  greater 
]>or(ion  of  the  sculptures  in  other  parts  of  the  chapel  were  exe- 
cuted before  he  arrived  in  the  country,  and  it  is  presumed 
they  were  the  productions  of  native  artists.  Some  of  these 
statues  show  a  beautiful  feeling  for  art,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  for  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  their  action,  and 
fur  the  tasteful  arrangement  and  careful  execution  of  the 
draperies. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.  sculpture 
fell  into  neglect.  Indeed  it  frequently  happened  that, 
during  the  religious  animosities  and  the  party  violence 
that  prevailed,  works  of  art,  and  more  especially  works  of 
sculpture,  were  purposely  destroyed.  Charles  I.  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  encourage  the  arts.  The  celebrated 
Cartoons  of  Raphael  were  purchased  by  order  of  the  king, 
and,  with  other  fine  works,  were  brought  into  this  country. 
In  this  reign  we  meet  with  the  names  of  English  sculptors. 
Christmas  executed  a  monument  to  Sir  William  Pitt  and 
liLs  lady,  at  Strath  field  say  in  Hampshire;  and  Stone  ii  the 
author  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  memory 
of  Sir  George  Holies,  which  is  not  without  merit  Gene- 
rally speaking  however,  the  style  and  composition  of  these  and 
other  works  of  the  time  are'  utterly  worthless,  but  there  it 
some  boldness  occasionally  in  the  conception,  which  may 
claim  for  them  a  passing  notice.  The  sculpture  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  Monument  of  London  representing  Charles 
11.,  attended  by  allegorical  groups,  raising  the  City  of  London 
(under  the  form  of  a  prostrate  female  figure),  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  pseudo- classical  and  false  taste,  in  art,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  this  time,  the  principal  works  in 
England  were  by  foreigners ;  and  the  names  that  most  fre- 
qtiently  occur  are  Cibber,  Steevens,  De  Vere,  Bertocini, 
Scheemacker,  and  Roubiliac,  as  the  authors  of  monuments 
and  whatever  other  productions  that  were  required  in 
sculpture.  This  variety  of  artists,  as  Flaxman  observes, 
fioui  different  countries, — French,  Flemings*  and  Italians, 
—sometimes  brought  the  taste  of  John  Goujon  or  Puget, 


sometimes  a  debased  imitation  of  John  di  Bolo^ma  and 
the  Florentine  school,  and  sometimes  the  taste  of  Bernini, 
but  never  a  pure  and  sound  principle.  In  1766  an 
English  sculptor,  I^athaniel  Read,  executed  a  monu- 
ment, which  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
memory  of  Admiral  Tyrrell.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vey by  description  any  just  idea  of  the  strange  conceits  and 
incongruous  imagery  that  abound  in  this  work ;  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  inscription  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  artisfs  ingenious* 
and,  it  may  truly  be  said,  oosUy  labours.  Admiral  Tyrrell 
died  at  sea,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  composition  are  three  allegorical 
figures,  life-sixe;  one  of  them  represents  Ireland,  as  the 
admiral,  we  are  told,  was  descended  from  an  antient  family 
of  that  country,  and  above  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  deceased. 
The  *  Historical  I>eseription  of  Westminster  Abbey,'  after 
giving  the  explanatory  inscription,  notices  the  work  in  the 
following  words :  *  On  a  piece  of  rock — '*  The  sea  shall  give  up 
her  dead,  and  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  bis 
works."  The  figures  of  History,  Navigation,  and  Hibemia 
are  well  cut ;  they  are  represented  among  the  rocks»  with 
the  sea  above  their  heaos,  the  admiral  himself  ascending 
amidst  heavy  clouds.'  This  fully  describes  tiie  style  of  the  art 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Allego- 
rical pictures  were  executed  in  stone  and  marble,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  explanations  attached  to 
the  work  in  order  to  enable  the  spectator  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  sculpture.  The  monuments  contain 
every  variety  of  a  most  confined  idea ;  and  Time,  Fame,  and 
Death,  represented  in  the  most  absurd,  and  often  most  ob- 
jectionable forms,  are  made  the  accompanying  illostmtion 
to  almost  every  work  on  which  the  sculptor  was  employed. 
The  works  of  Roubiliae,  with  all  their  defects,  have  merits 
which  redeem  them  from  this  general  and  deserved  con- 
demnation [RouBiLiAc] ;  but,  with  the  qualified  exception 
in  his  favour,  the  productions  of  the  artists  who  practised 
with  him,  and  after  his  death,  can  only  be  classed  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  art ;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  false  and  poor  than  the  style  that  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  formingjn  England  a  national  collection  of  antient 
works  of  art.  The  Townley  Marbles  were  purchased  by  a 
grant  of  parliament,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum  in 
the  year  1808.  Since  this  period  the  collection  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  Athenian  (or  Elgin)  Marbles, 
the  Phigallan  Marbles,  various  fine  bronzes,  and  other  valua- 
ble specimens  of  antient  sculpture. 

The  honour  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  taste,  or  rather, 
of  leading  it  back  to  a  recognition  of  true  principles,  is  emi- 
nently due  to  Flaxman  and  Canova.  'To  Canova  Italy 
owes  her  emancipation  from  those  false  perceptions  which 
had,  from  the  influence  of  the  Bernini  school,  so  long  di- 
verted the  current  of  pure  taste To  Flaxman  the  art 

owes  equal  obligation.  Banks  had  corrected  the  grosser  im- 
purities, and  had  stemmed  the  torrent  of  bad  taste.'  'No 
modern  sculptor  has  entered  so  deeply  ifito  the  recesses  of 
antient  art  as  Flaxman ;  his  style  was  founded  upon  their 
principles,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Pisani  and 
others  of  the  fourteenth  century/  The  above  short  extracu 
from  the  address  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  who  succeeded 
Flaxman  as  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
place  the  merits  of  these  two  distinguished  artists — ^the  re- 
storers of  sculpture— in  their  true  light  In  the  Theseus  of 
Canova,  one  of  his  best  and  earliest  works,  we  recognise  the 
long-lost  purity  of  form  and  a  decided  devotion  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  antique.  In  the  designs  of  Flaxman  simpli- 
city, grace,  and  expression  resume  their  influence,  in  place 
of  the  aflfectation  and  display  of  fanciful  ingenuitv  that  had 
so  long  prevailed.  The  later  works  of  Canova  show  a  ten- 
dency in  that  great  artist  to  a  more  minute  execution  and 
attention  to  small  parts  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
best  taste  in  sculpture ;  and  it  may  he  objected  to  Flaxman, 
that,  in  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  impressive  in 
design,  he  too  often  neglected  the  means  of  making  his 
works  effective  in  execution ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  enter 
here  into  a  critical  examination  of  their  respective  merits 
and  defects.  Their  works,  the  best  evidence  of  the  supe- 
riority of  these  distinguished  sculptors,  are  before  the  world, 
and  a  comparison  of  their  productions  with  those  of  the 
entire  series  of  artists  from  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo  (and 
the  best  of  his  immediate  followers)  down  to  our  own  age, 
will  at  once  exhibit  their  merit  in  its  true  point  of  view— in 
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the  influence  they  have  had  in  restoring  a  degraded  and 
fkllen  art  to  its  proper  position. 

Mechanical  Process  of  Sculpture* — ^The  technical  or 
mechanical  processes  of  sculpture  are  for  the  most  part 
extremely  simple.  The  sculptor,  having  conceived  or 
invented  his  subject,  usually  begins  by  making  a  slight 
sketch  of  it,  either  drawing  it  on  paper,  or  at  once  mo- 
delling it,  in  small,  in  clay  or  wax.  This  preliminary  step 
enables  him  to  judge  of  the  arrangement,  and  to  correct  and 
improve  the  general  composition  of  his  figure  or  group.  He 
next  proceeds  to  build  up  his  statue  of  the  desired  size.  The 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  construct  a  sort  of  nucleust  or  ske- 
leton, by  which  the  clay  may  be  supported.  This  is  made  of 
wood  or  iron,  according  to  the  strength  required,  and  the 
limbs  are  usually  made  moveable,  by  attaching  the  skeleton 
parts  to  the  main  support,  or  trunk,  by  wire  joints.  The 
figure  is  then  built  up  in  clay ;  and  whether  it  is  ultimately 
to  be  draped  or  not,  it  should  always  be  modelled  naked,  in 
order  that  the  true  forms  may  be  easily  distinguished,  and 
the  drapery  made  to  fall  naturally.  In  modelling  in  relit^t 
a  plane,  or  ground  as  it  is  called,  is  prepared,  upon  which 
the  sculptor  carefully  draws  his  design.  The  clay  is  then 
laid  and  pressed  upon  this,  the  outline  of  the  figures  being 
bounded  by  the  lines  of  the  drawing.  The  projection  or  full- 
ness of  the  forms  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  or  thepurpose or  situation  for  which  the  work  may 
be  intended.     The  same  rule  with  respect  to  modelling  ihe 


carver  has  carried  the  work  as  far  as  the  sculptor  de»ii?i  v 
proceeds  himself  to  give  it  the  finishing  gtrokea,  by  re* 
ing  and  improving  the  details  of  form  and  expre>s 
producing  varieties  of  texture  and  surface,  and  l\  ^ 
that  general  quality  or  appearance  to  the  whole  nliic, 
stitutes  what  is  termed  harmony  of  effect 

SCURF  is  a  material  composed  of  minute  port,  i, 
the  dry  external  scales  of  the  cuticle.    These  are,  tn  .- 
derate  quantity,  continually  separated  by  the  fricti/ 
which  the  surface  of  the  body  is  subject,  and  are  i*. . 
proportion  replaced  by  others  deposited  on  the  inner  sur 
of  the  cuticle.     Sometimes  however  they  separate  is . 
natural  quantities,  and  this  constitutes  the  di^ase  c 
Pityriasis.    [Pityriasis.] 

SCURVY.    This  word,  as  well  as  its  Latin  itk- 
scorbutus^  has  been  used  very  vaguely,  both  by  kr 
men   and   bv  the  public  at   lar^e,   to  designate  u 
diseases  of  the  skin,  often  diffenng  essentially  frutu  < 
other.   Its  derivatives,  scorbutic  and  antiscorbutic  of «.. 
the  former  is  employed  to  designate  a  supposed  rirc*.  . 
source  of  these  diseases,  and  the  latter  the  ^emed.l:^:: 
ployed  for  their  cure,  have  been  misapplied  m  a  i:.: 
manner. 

Scurvy,  properly  so  called,  is  a  malady  of  a  pecu'.ir  * 
ture,  which  occurs  either  at  sea  or  on  land  as  tbe  rtt. 
various  moral  and  physical  causes  of  disease,  espcr:. 
deficient  nutriment  and  a  scarcity  or  total  depnrj:. 


figures  naked  should  be  observed  here  as  in  figures  or  groups    succulent  vegetables  or  fruits.     Its  orig:in  is 

in  the '  round.'  To  preserve  the  models  from  shrinking  and    ''' •*"•   —''   ■*  *"  "   *• —  -•■"  '*-^'*'^' 

cracking,  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  clay  occasional! v 
with  water ;  and  on  leaving  them,  to  cover  them  over  with 
damp  cloths. 

The  next  process  is 'casting.'  The  model  being  com- 
pleted, a  mixture  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water, 
which  is  thrown  over  the  whole.  When  this  is '  set,'  or  hard- 
ened, the  clay  within  it  is  picked  out,  and  there  remains  an 
exact  mould  of  the  model.  This  is  washed,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  brushed  over  with  any  greasy  substance,  usually  a 
composition  of  oil  and  soap,  to  prevent  the  fresh  plaster, 
with  which  it  is  next  to  be  filled,  from  adhering  too  firmly  to 
it  After  the  mould  is  thoroughly  filled  in  all  its  parts  with 
this  plaster,  mixed  to  about  the  consistency  of  cream,  the 
latter  is  left  to  set.  The  mould  is  then  '  knocked  off'  with 
ohisels,  and  a  '  cast'  of  the  model  is  produced  entire.  If  it  is 
intended  to  execute  the  work  in  bronze,  the  same  general 
principle  is  observed  in  the  moulding ;  but  there  are  parti- 
cular processes  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  enable  the 
mould  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  metal,  and  to  ensure  the 
soundness  of  the  'cast.'  [Bronze.] 

In  copying  a  model  in  marble,  the  first  step  is  to  prepare 
two  stones  of  the  same  size,  or  at  least  with  an  exactly  cor- 
responding graduated  scale  marked  on  the  front  of  each, 
on  which  the  block  of  marble  and  the  model  are  respectively 
to  be  placed.  The  fronts  of  the  two  scales  are  so  constructed 
or  fitted  up,  that  a  'pointing'  instrument  can  be  applied  to 
them.  This  instrument  is  usually  composed  of  a  pole  or 
standard,  to  which  a  long  brass  or  steel '  needle,' — capable 
of  being  extended  and  withdrawn,  loosened  or  fixed,  and 
moved  in  every  direction    by  means  of  ball-and-socket 

joints, — is  attached.  This  is  made  to  touch  a  particular  part 

of  the  model.  Tbe  whole  instrument  is  then  removed  to  the 

scale-stone  on  which  the  rough  block  is  placed,  and  the 

marble  is  cut  away  till  the  needle  reaches  as  far  into  the 

block  as  it  had  been  fixed  at  upon  the  model.    A  pencil 

mark  is  then  made  upon  the  two  corresponding  parts  of  the 

model  and  block,  and  thus  what  is  technically  called  'a 

point'  is  taken.    This  process  is  repeated  till  the  numerous 

points  at  fixed  depths,  corresponding  throughout  with  the 

surface  of  the  model,  are  attained,  and  a  rough  copy  of  the 

sculptor's  original  work  is  thus,  mechanically  made.    These 

instruments  for  pointing  marble  statues  are  not  always  con- 
structed in  precisely  the  same  manner.    The  practice  of 

different  sculptors  has  suggested  various  changes  in  detail,  by 

whioh  either  the  movement  of  the  whole  machine  from  one 

scale-stone  to  the  other  is  facilitated,  or  a  greater  rapidity 

and  security  in  taking  points  is  attained ;  but  the  principle 

on  which  they  act  seems  to  be  exactly  similar  in  all.    The 

statue  being  rudely  blocked  out  or  pointed,  the  marble  is 

in  this  state  put  into  the  bands  of  a  superior  workman 

called  a  carver,  who  copies  the  minuter  portions  of  the 

work,  by  means  of  chisels  of  various  sizes,  rasps,  and  files ; 

the  pencil  marks  or  points  showing  him  the  limits  beyond 

which  he  is  not  to  penetrate  into  the  marble.    When  the 
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obscurity,  and  it  is  a  question  still  debated  vbe: - 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Of  its  preni - 
in  the  middle  ages  we  have  abundant  testimony,  b;i. 
free] uent  famines  that  resulted  from  the  imperfect  ^u: 
agriculture  at  that  day  gave  rise  to  so  many  d^^^ 
which,   though   different,  yet  had  many  points  of  r^ 
blance,  that  we   run  considerable  hazard  of  confo.r 
them.     Thus  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  r ' 
the  disease  which   was  then  called  St.  Anlbonyi : . 
ergotism  (the  peculiar  disease  produced  by  spurred  r 
other  grain),  and  some  of  the  pestilential  ferers  -' 
middle  ages,  both  in  their    causes  and  symptom'. 
there  can   be  no    doubt    that   the  chroniclers  of  i  * 
times  often  mistook  one  for  the  other.    It  is  c^>^'  ' 
to   fix  upon   the    year   1260   as    the   date  of  i^c 
authentic  mention  of  the  malady,  which  then  appei^r 
the  Christian  army  during    the   campaign  of  S:.  i 
in   Egypt.     In  the  north  of  Europe  however  it '» 
seem    that  scurvy  has  been  known   from  tbe  ^-^'^ " 
mote  antiquity,   and    until    within  the  last  tvo  ^■ 
ties  it  prevailed   there  endemically.    With  the  ira 
ments  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  it  gradusliy  ^  • 
less  frequent,  and  land-scurvy  is  now  nearly  ti*'^  • 
Europe.     As   late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  anv 
was  common  not  only  among  the  peasants  on  the  bor^- ' 
the  Baltic,  but  it  prevailed  in  Scotland  and  in  some  c^  • 
sea-port  towns  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  breaking  '' 
winter,  and  disappearing  as  vegetable  food  becaoe  ^^ 
abundant  with  the  return  of  spring.    Even  dovn  '• 
present  day  the  disease  has  occurred  in  camps»  ii  > 
French  army  of  the  Alps  at  the  close  of  the  last  centun 
in  besieged  towns  whose  inhabitants  have  been  depy 
fresh  vegetables.    A  famous  French  physician,  M  f 
mentions  that  isolated  cases  occur  every  year  m  tbe  - 
unhealthy  quarters  of  Paris.    Some  of  ite  earlier  synij 
may  occasionally  be  observed  in  patients  admitted  i  •' 
London  hospitals ;  and  our  Prison  Reports  pro^e  >^ 
by  no  means   uncommon  in  persons   senieuced  to  > 
periods  of  confinement.     Diseases  are  still  endemic  = 
rious  parts  of  Europe,  which  present  a  great  am.  • 
scurvy  both  in  their  causes  and  symptoms;  su^o  ^' 
Radesyge  in  Norway,  the  Mai  de  la  Rosa  in  the  pro'.- 
Asturias  in  Spain,  and  the  Pellagra  in  Lombardy. 

But  though  frequent  upon  land,  it  is  at  sea  tiuj 
ravages  of  scurvy  have  been  most  severely  felt,  and  :r' 
at  all  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  our  early  nav.^* 
must  remember  many  heart-rending  tales  of  sufienng^ 
they  record.    Even  as  recently  as  the  time  of  l^^  -7 
scurvy  was  so  fatal  that  during  the  first  two  ywrt  ' 
voyage  he  lost  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  origjni-  •' 
The  sagacity  of  Captain  Cook  however,  only  thirtj  ?'■ 
afterwards,  suggested  to  him  such  means  for  tbe  pr^'* 
tion  of  the  health  of  his  ship's  company,  that  in  s  ^')  -^' 
more  than  three  years  only  one  sailor  of  the  Resolutiu'  ' 
The  improvements  which,  at  the  suggestion  priori^' ' 
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Soylax  must  have  lived  about  500  b.c.  Otlier  cntics  assign 
the  authorship  of  the  extant  Periplus  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c.  Dodwell  considers  the  author  of  this 
'Periplus' to  he  a  contemporary  of  Polybius,  and  oonse- 
quenUy  he  would  belong  to  the  second  century  B.C.  The 
*  Periplus'  was  first  published  by  Hoescfael,  vith  other 
minor  Greek  geographers*  Augsburg,  1600,  8to.  It  is  also 
comprised  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Geographi  6r»ci 
Minoreo'  of  Hudson  (and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  same 
work,  edited  by  Gail,  Paris,  1826,  8vo.),  which  contains  the 
Dissertation  of  Dodwell.  This  dissertation,  and  that  of 
Sainte-Croi3c,  in  the  42nd  vol.  of  the  *  Recueil  de  TAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,'  appear  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Scylax 
the  geographer. 
SCYLITZES.  [Byzantine  Historians.] 
SCYLLA'RIANS,  a  tribe  of  Macrurous  Decapods.  esU- 
blisbed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  on  the  genus  Scyllartu  of 
Fabricius,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups, 
distinguished  at  the  first  glance  by  the  singular  conforma- 
tion of  the  external  antenna. 

Carapace  very  wide  and  but  little  elevated,  its  anterior 
border  nearly  straight,  and  presenting  a  horizontal  pro- 
longation which  advances  between  the  base  of  the  external 
anteimflD  and  covers  the  insertion  of  the  first  pair.  The  eyes 
are  lodged  in  well-formed  orbits,  and  are  somewhat  distant 
from  the  median  line.  The  anienn€B  are  inserted  on  the 
same  line  below  the  eyes ;  the  first  pair  are  slender,  and 
present  nothing  remarkable ;  their  first  joint  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical and  much  stouter  than  the  two  following  ones; 
finally,  they  terminate  by  two  very  short  multiparticulate 
filaments.  The  external  antennffi  are .  foliaceous  and  ex- 
tremely wide;  the  piece  which  carries  the  auditory  tubercle 
is  confounded  with  the  episCome,  and  followed  by  four  joints, 
the  second  and  fourth  of  which  are  lamellar  and  extremely 
lar^e.  The  buccal  frame  is  small,  and  the  jaw-feet  are 
moderate  and  nearly  pediform. 


Jawofbot  of  SeylUros. 

The  sternal  plastron  is  very  wide,  and  composed  of  a 
single  piece.  The  first  four  pairs  of  feet  are  terminated  by 
a  styliform  tarsus,  and  6o  are  the  posterior  feet  in  the  male, 
but  in  the  female  they  terminate  in  an  incomplete  piacer. 
The  abdomen  is  very  wide,  and  terminates  by  a  great  fan- 
shaped  fin  composed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  with  its 
foliations  soft  and  liexible  for  the  three  posterior  fourths  of 
their  length.  The  first  abdominal  ring  is  without  appen- 
dages, but  the  four  succeeding  segments  carry  each  a  pair  of 
false  feet,  the  form  of  which  varies  according  to  the  sexes. 
In  the  male  the  first  pair  are  large,  and  have  two  foliaceous 
lamiiiaD;  but  the  succeeding  pairs  have  only  one,  the  size  of 
which  diminishes  rapidly,  so  as  to  become  rudimentary  on 
the  fifth  ring.  In  the  female  all  these  appendages  are 
much  inore  developed,  and  serve  to  suspend  the  eggs.  The 
branchue  are  composed  of  brush-like  filaments,  and  are 
arranged  in  lufta.  between  which  the  great  flabelliform 
plates  belonging  to  the  thoracic  feet  raise  themselves. 
There  are  twcnty-one  branchiw  on  each  side,  two  above  the 
second  pair  of  jaw-feet,  three  above  the  external  iaw-feet, 
three  above  the  anterior  feet,  four  above  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  feet,  and  one  above  the  posterior  foot 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  tribe  into  three  genera, 
Scyliarus,  Thenus,  and  Ibacus. 

Scyllarus.     (Fabr.) 

The  Scyllari,  properly  so  called,  diflFer,  observes  M.  Ed- 
wards, from  the  other  crustaceans  of  the  same  tribe,  in  the 
general  form  of  their  body,  which  is  much  more  elongated 
than  that  of  the  others,  and  diminishes  but  very  little  in 
width  towards  the  tail.  The  carapace  is  much  longer  than 
It  IS  wide.  The  lateral  borders  ore  parallel.  The  orbits  are 
situated  very  far  away  from  the  median  line,  very  near  the 
external  aiitrle  of  the  carapace,  but  not  reaching  it ;  they 
are  circular,  and  directed  upwards.  The  sternum  is  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  narrows  but  little  or  not  at  all  between  the 
posterior  feet.  The  generative  apertures  of  the  male  are 
cu'cular  and  of  moderate  size.    The  abdomen  is  very  thick, 


and  longer  than  the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion  ortii 
bodv,  the  antenns  included. 

M.  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections  - 

1. 

Species  the  rostriform  prolongation  of  ^hobc  u:  »•• 
is  very  wide,  but  slightly  projecUng,  and  lerraJQaii: *  u 
teriorly  by  a  straight  border. 

Example,  Scyllarus  arctus. 

DescnpHon.'—Bro^n  with  transverse  red  lines  uhl. 
abdomen.    Length  about  three  inches. 

Locality, — The  Mediterranean. 

2. 

Species  the  rostral  prolongation  of  whose  caraiacv . 
jecte  very  much,  is  nearly  square,  and  teiminatcd  u. 
by  one  or  two  more  or  less  marked  liorns. 

Example.  Scyllarus  ^quinoxialis. 

Description, — Yellowish  mingled  with  red.  Len^ii. 
a  foot. 

Locality. — The  Antilles. 


..V 


Scyllarui  ^quiuuxialis. 

Thenus  (Scyllarus,  Fabr. ;  Thenus  f,  Leaobv 
Body  very  much  depressed,  and  much  narro«<?^ 
before  backwards.  Ocular  peduncles  very  long.  E.^i"- 
beyond  the  carapace  laterally;   the  orbits,  directs 
wards,  occupy  the  external  angle.    Sternum  murl 
than  in  Scyllarus,    Abdomen  with  nearly  the  »i^^ 
portional  length  as  in  those  crustaceans. 
Example,  Thenus  Orientalise  Length  about  eigbt :; 


TbeDitt  Orieiit«l«ff« 


»ot» 


Ibncul.     (Lenoli.) 

Ciirnpacc  much  wider  than  it  ia  Inrj,.  aiicl  wilh  a  \a- 
'.I'iluv  prulon^ation  on  eacli  side,  wliicli  cu¥«rm  tlm  greater 
'I  iiiiii  <i[  llie  feet,  nearly  as  in  Calapfa.  Ih«  Cryptapod* 
l'^iiii<.\].  &c.,  among  ike  Br^kyaroui  Decapods.  Th^so 
L.>|.ini;uuiins  aro  greater  fbraardi  Iban  backwards,  whence 

K'>uli:!  ilmt  the  carapace  is  narrowed  pasleriorly.  Thus 
I  lliL'-e  animals  there  ii  a  wide  and  deep  Ossure,  which,  on 
nil  iv\e,  divides  these  chiald-like  prolongations  into  two 
IK  i;ii.il  purtions.  The  orbits,  instead  of  being  placed  near 
LI'  I ALtTiial  angle  of  the  eara|>acc,  are  very  far  distant  from 
Till'  nbibmen  is  very  short,  and  is  suddenly  narrowed 
.'III  bcfure  buck  wards. 


F\,inip!e,  Vxicas  Peronii.     Lcnylh  about  6 
l.':i\:lihj. — The  seas  ot  Australasia. 


,'ii<1<.'i'  tho  name  of  Sq/llarun  Muntelli,  M.  Dcsmarcst, 
IK  '  Ili^liiire  Natutellu  de«  Cruiilac^s  Fossiles.'  describes 
--  il  i^ruiitacean,  the  aiitennoi  of  which  are  unknown,  but 
I'll  jii'i'sints  in  llic  on^anization  of  the  carapace  anil  the 
.'  Ill'  tliu  fuel  a  striking  ruscmblaQce  lo  the  liviti);  Seyl- 

CV'Ll.ARUS.  rScvLLARiANs.] 
(VI.I.I.S  and  DIPCENUS.  CSculptubb,  p.  126.] 
t:VMNUSof  Chios,  who  was  alive  about  8U  B.C,  wrote 
Iliciii>Iioii  of  the  earth  (iipniygffic)  in  Greek  iambic 
..■.  \i  liiih  he  dedicated  lo  Nioomcdeg,  kinj;  of  Bilhynia, 
,..l,ly  thi)  third  of  the  name.  The  flrst  741  verses  aro 
iiir.  and  frai^mcnlsof  236  other  verses.  His  description 
iii-i  nt  Gades,  and  follows  the  left  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
.  ail  as  f:ir  as  the  entrance  of  the  Ponlus  Euxinus,  where 
hi~t  ver.'C  ends.  Among  the  remaining  verses  there  are 
III  'JU  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Tlie  work  has  no  value  as  it 
111,  and  very  little  as  a  geographical  description.  Still  it 
I  iLii.>  some  curious  facts.  It  was  Grst  printed  by  Hoe&chcl 

I  Srvlax  in  leoO,  but  under  Ibe  name  of  Marciunus 
Ii'i'arlca.     ll  is  also  comprised  in  the  second  voinmo  of 

.1-1111:1  '  GeographiGr»ciMinorea,'and  in  the  edition  of 

« i.rk  by  J.  F.  Gail,  vol.  ii.,  1828.  8vo. 
CYTALE  (Zoology),  Merrera's  name  for  a  genus  of 
■/r/y  ( Psnadobna,  Scnn.).  which  has  plates  not  only  on  the 
'./.l.^  but  on  the  cranium,  like  the  colubers  ;  no  fosseU, 

II  I'ly  round,  and  tho  head  all  of  a  piece  with  the  trunk, 
.1   Ti'-lHx.    N.B.  Xlie  Scytale  of  Daudin   is  the  genus 

'JV'I'ALE  (ffii^aXq,  astick)  is  the  name  of  a  secret 
'■';  of  writing  which  was  used  by  the  cphom  at  Sparls  in 
.1'  t'oiiitnutiicalioDS  with  their  kings  or  generuls  when 
I'lie  epbars  cut  the  material  upoa  which  they  ia- 


■ja-\.      llie  epbors  cut 
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tended  lo  write  into  one  long  stripe,  like  a  narrow  riband, 
which  they  wound  ubout  around  slalT  so  as  tu  cuvrc  Ibe 
whole.  The  command  or  communication  which  they  bad 
to  send  was  then  written  upon  it,  and  then  the  slip  of 
writing-material  was  taken  from  the  stalfand  sent  to  tlia 
king  OT  general  The  slip  appeared  only  covered  with  singls 
lottem,  which  none  could  read  unless  he  wound  the  slip 
around  a  staff  of  precisely  the  same  Hiie  as  that  used  by  the 
ephors.  Kings  end  generals  therefore,  when  they  went 
abroad,  were  provided  by  the  ephors  with  a  staff  precisely 
like  that  which  the  epbors  Ibemaelves  intended  to  use  in 
their  communications  with  them.  (Flut..  L^aaiL,  IS; 
ScAo/.  ad  Thucyd.,  i.  131 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.)  This  rude  mods 
of  sending  a  messBige  must  have  originated  at  a  very  early 
period,  hut  no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  lo  the  time 
of  I'ausanias.  (Corn.  Nepos,  Aim.,  3.)  After  the  PeltH 
ponoesian  war,  we  find  (he  Spartans  using  the  scytale  also 
as  a  medium  through  which  they  sent  commands  to  their 
allied  cities.     (Xenoph.,  Hisi.  Gr.,  v.  2,  37.) 

SCYTHE.  The  common  scythe  is  an  instrument  too 
well  known  to  require  a  minute  deaoription,  but  a*  much 
of  its  utility  in  egriculture  depends  on  a  correct  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts,  we  shall  bneHy  advert  lu  them.  The 
hlado  of  the  scythe,  whioh  is  always  curved,  with  the 
culling  edge  on  the  concave  side,  is  fixed  to  the  handle 
at  an  an:;1e  bolh  to  llic  plane  of  the  blade  and  to  the  tan- 
gent 10  the  *curve.  Il  is  on  the  nice  ailjustment  of  thesa 
angles  ihat  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  depends.  A 
scythe  must  cut  the  corn  or  grass,  especially  the  latter,  aa 
near  lo  the  ground  ns  possible,  and  where  the  land  lies  flat 
and  the  stones  have  t)een  removed  from  the  surface,  a  good 
scythe,  in  Ihe  hands  of  a  skilful  mower,  will  cut  the  grass 
so  near  lo  the  ground  that  little  or  no  stubble  is  left.  Every 
farmer  knows  well  tliitt  an  inch  of  ihe  grass  near  Ihe  ground 
adds  mora  lo  the  weight  of  the  hay  than  several  inches 
higher  up,  and  that  a  skilful  mower  with  a  good  scyihe  can 
easdy  add  much  more  to  the  value  of  tho  crop  than  his 
earning  amount  to,  however  liberally  he  may  he  paid,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  grealcst  imnortanre  that  none  but  Ihe  best 
mowers  be  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  that  attention  bo 
paid  to  Ihe  form  of  their  seythes  and  to  their  being  fre- 
quently whetted. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Etigland  for  the  mowers  lo  sloop  much 
in  mowing,  by  which  they  imagine  Ihat  Ibey  have  a  wider 
sweep.  The  angle  at  which  the  handle  ia  fixed  ia  very 
acute  to  the  plane  of  the  blade.  In  other  countries  the 
mowers  stand  more  upriglit.and  a  longer  handlegivcs  them 
a  greater  racliiit.  Habit  makes  thai  position  easier  to  whicli 
we  have  been  long  accustomed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
man  can  endure  fatigue,  and  continue  his  exertion  tha 
lunger,  the  more  nearly  his  position  is  erect.  In  some 
countries  the  handle  of  the  scythe  is  nearly  straight,  and 
the  end  of  it  pmiici  over  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  left  arm. 
The  position  of  the  mower  is  then  neatly  erect,  and  his 
body  turn^  as  on  a  pivot,  carrying  Ihe  bl^e  of  the  scylha 
patallcl  to  the  (;rauQd,and  cutting  a  portion  of  a  considerable 
cirr.le.  The  position  of  the  handle  in  this  case  must  he  such 
that  when  the  scythe  is  in  the  middle  of  its  swing,  and  the 
blade  parallel  to  the  ground,  it  rests  naturally  on  the  lelt 
arm  above  the  elbow,  while  the  mutvcr  is  neatly  in  an  erect 
position.  By  turning  his  body  to  the  right,  and  sioopini; 
towards  thai  side,  he  begins  his  cut,  and  by  raising  himsieli 
up,  the  muscles  of  his  back  greatly  assist  in  swinging  the 
scythe  round. 

The  blades  of  the  scythes  on  the  Continent  are  mostly 
made  of  natural  steel,  such  aa  is  found  in  parts  of  Germany, 
and  they  are  so  soft  that  the  edf^e  can  be  hammered  to 
Hharpen  it  and  keep  it  thin.  In  England  the  scythes  are 
forged  thin  and  well  tempered,  and  lo  prevent  their  bend- 
ing they  have  a  rim  of  iron  along  the  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  point.  This  saves  much  time  in  sharpening, 
and  they  very  seldom  reiijjire  the  grindstone. 

Most  scythes  have  tno  projucting  handles  fixed  lo  tha 
principal  handle,  by  which  they  are  held,  and  these  are 
variously  put  on,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  district. 
Tlie  real  line  of  the  hanille  ia  that  which  passes  through 
both  Ihe  hands  and  ends  at  the  head  of  Ihe  blade.  This 
mav  be  a  straight  lino  or  a  croaked  one,  generally  the  loiter, 
and  by  moving  these  handles  up  or  down  tho  main  handle, 
each  mower  can  place  Ihem  so  as  best  suits  the  natural 
size  and  position  of  his  body.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man  can 
seldom  mow  well  with  another  man's  scythe. 

In  mowing  com  wbon  liue  which  is  ao  ecunomical  mode 
Vol.  XXI.— U 
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0/  reaping,  the  sdythe  need  not  have  so  great  a  sweep ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  cut  the  straw  so  near  to  the  f^ronnd.  The 
great  difficulty  here  is  to  lay  the  cut  oorn  evenly,  so  that  the 
binders  can  readily  collect  it  and  tie  it  into  sheaves.  This 
is  most  effectually  done  hy  adding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
handle  e  small  hoop  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  cutting, 
and  by  mowing  always  towards  the  standing  corn,  which  is 
easily  done  by  beginning  at  one  end  and  going  round 
toward  the  left  in  an  irregular  spiral  to  the  centre  of  the 
Held.  The  straw  is  thus  laid  leaning  against  the  standing 
corn,  and  is  readily  collected  with  the  arm  by  the  binder, 
who  follows  the  mower.  As  tho  straw  is  not  always  upright, 
but  frequently  bent  to  a  side,  this  mode  of  mowing  is  not 
always  practicable.  When  the  corn  is  only  sligfally  bent 
down,  a  scythe  with  an  addition  of  a  crndle,  as  it  is  called, 
collects  the  slanting  straw  more  easily.  The  cradle  is  a 
species  of  comb  with  three  or  four  long  teeth  parallel  to  the 
back  of  the  bhide,  and  fixed  in  tho  handle.  This  inserts 
*  itself  behind  the  straw  to  be  cut,  raises  it  up,  and,  by  a 
peculiar  twist  of  the  scythe  after  the  stroke,  it  is  left  so  as 
to  be  easily  collected.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  cradle-scythe  do  the  work  rapidly  and  well. 

When  the  corn  is  much  laid  and  entang^led,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  common  scythe, 'even  with  a  cradle.  This 
has  probably  suggested  a  scythe  to  be  used  with  one  hand, 
while  a  hook  in  the  other  gathers  the  straggling  com.  The 
mcf t  perfect  of  these  scythes  is  called  the  Hainctult  scythe, 
from  a  province  of  that  name  in  Belgium,  where  it  was 
first  noticed.  It  is  commonly  used  \n  different  parts  of  the 
Continent.  The  Hainault  scythe  is  s^ung  by  the  power  of 
the  wrist  principally.  It  does  not  cut  tho  straw  by  so 
oblique  a  stroke  as  the  common  scythe,  but  rather  as  a  bill- 
hook or  axe  would  do,  meeting  ine  straw  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  hook  collects  a  small  handle,  which  is  severed 
at  a  stroke,  and  the  left  foot  assists  in  holding  what  is 
cut  and  rolled  together  with  the  hook,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
blade.  It  is  thus  laid  aside,  and  fit  to  be  tied  up.  This 
instrument  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  English  fagging- 
hook,  wliich  is  used  m  the  same  manner,  the  left  arm  of 
the  reaper  acting  the  part  of  the  hook ;  but  as  the  handle  is 
inserted  in  the  plane  of  the  blade,  it  causes  the  reaper 
to  stoop  low,  which  is  fatiguing  to  the  loins,  especially  of 
elderly  people,  who  can  more  readily  reap  with  tho  Hainault 
scythe. 

The  scythe  is  on  instrument  which  should  be  mbre  gene- 
rally introduced  in  harvest,  and  experience  has  proved  that 
it  had  many  advantages  over  the  sickle  or  reaping-hook. 

r  JT  /^  RVKlT.l 

SCY^'lilA,  SCY'TIIIANS.  (ricv0.ir//.  2<u0ai.)  The 
name  of  Scythians  is  sometimes  applied  by  the  anticnt  writers 
to  all  the  nomade  nations  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 
but  this  Use  of  the  word  is  not  general,  and  it  is  more  cor- 
rectly confined  to  certain  distinct  nations. 

The  terra  Scyllua  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  for  a  long  time  restricted  to  that  country. 
This  Seythia  was,  according  to  Herodotus  (fv.  1 01 ),  a  square, 
of  which  each  side  measured  4000  stadia,  one  side  being 
2000  stadia  from  thelster  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  2000  from 
the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus  Mscotis,  both  iteasuremcnts 
being  along  the  coast;  and  another  side  being  4000 
stadia,  measured  from  the  sea  (the  Pontus)  to  the  Me- 
lanchloeni.  There  is  considerable  ditficulty  in  determining 
the  boundaries  of  the  Seythia  of  Herodotus;  but  it  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  to  have  comprised  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the 
Tanais  or  Don.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  ongin 
of  these  Scythians;  but  the  statement  which  Herodotus 
(iv.  11)  considered  the  most  probable,  ascribed  to  them  au 
Afiatio  origin.  According  to  this  account  they  were  driven 
from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the  Araxes  by  the 
Massagetse,  and  after  crossing  that  river  descended  into 
Europe,  and  drove  out  the  Cironrerians  from  the  country, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Seythia.  The  date  of  their 
migration  into  Europe  may  be  determined  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Lydia  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys  (about  b.c.  640)  was  the  immediate  con- 
seooence  of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians.  (Herod.,  i.  15.) 

The  Scythians  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people, 
iirom  the  description  which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  Herodotus  of  tlieir  customs  nnd  habits. 
Hippocrates  (p.  292)  speaks  of  their  gross  and  bloated 
bodies,  their  joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and 
their  aoanty  growth  of  hair.     They  were  divided,  as  the 


Mongols  have  always  been,  into  vaciods  honles.  which « 
all  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  dependent  on  the  horde  )f 
Royal  Scythians,  who  dwelt  above  the   Palus  >b' 
(Herod.,  iv.  20.)    The  general  and  grauine  name  (i 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scoloti ;  the  oaroe  of  S 
or  Scythians  was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks.  (U^: 
iv.  6.) 

The  only  two  important  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Sr 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  are,  1st,  the  invasion  of  Me^ 
the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  Cyaitares  (ax.  635-59:  > 
their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt, « 
they  held  for  28  years;  and,  2ndly,  the  invasion  of  Sr 
by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  which  thePersuu^^- 
unsuccessful. 

In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  f- 
The  Getpe  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  west  of  their 
try,  and  the  Sauromatsa  pressed  upon  them  fromtb<:<. 
the  latter  people  eventually  obtained  possession  d 
greater  part  of  Seythia,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  ^ 
country.  [Sarmatia.]  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (//«/.  .V;. 
25)  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  peo|  !< 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmaita'> 
the  Scythian  name  was  confined  to  the  most  reui 
unknown  tribes  to  the  north. 

The  name  of  Seythia  began  to  be  applied  to  thentr  - 
parts  of  Asia  in  the  Macedonian  periodi    HerodoUt 
tinctly  separates  from  Seythia  all    nations  e^X  t-. 
Tanais,  such  as  the  Thyssiigetso,  Issedones,  &c. ;  ai<  1 
fixed  use  of  the  word  still  subsisted  at  the  time  c>:  .1 
ander's  conquest  of  Asia.     But  when  the  Mac."! 
found  on  the  Jaxartes  nations  resembling  the  Sn 
they  gave  the  name  of  Seythia   to  this  part  of  k<^ 
thus  an  Asiatic  Seythia  was  supposed  lying  to  tbe>' 
the  true  one.    This  is  the  Seythia  proper  of  Slrabo,  l- 
antient  Seythia  had  in  his  time  become  Sarmatit. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  name  of  Seythia  vss  c' 
the  country  between  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Sertca:  ii 
bounded  oh  the  south  by  India.  Its  limits  to  ibe 
were  undefined.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  U  ' 
Imaus  {AUai  and  Chaltai),  a  range  of  mountains « 
runs  in  a  north-easterlv  direction  from  the  Um 
The  western  part  was  called  Seythia  intra  Imauin,an' 
eastern  Seythia  extra  Imaum. 

(Niebuhr's  Researchet  into  the  History  qfiheSn>'  - 
GetcBt  and  Satmatians,  published  in  his  Kleine  S-. 
and  translated,  Oxford,  1830;  Hecren's  Retearch^-^ 
•Asiatic  Nations,' vol.  ii. ;  Renneirs  Geography  of Ilff  •' 
SCYTHROPS,  Dr.  Latham's  name  for  a  genus  cf 
allied  to  the  Toucans.    [Rampbastidjb,  vol.  xix..  r  • 
The  general  structure  accords  with  ihtii  of  Ptera^!  *- 
there  are  no  serrations  on  the  margins  of  the  r>^ 
The  wings  are  long,  the  two  first  quills  are  gratiua  '. 
the  third  is  the  longest.    The  long  tail  is  graduated 
Locality, — Australia.     (White's  Voyage.) 
SEA  is  a  term  by  which  the  whole  volume  of « 
designated,  which  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  (tie  ^ 
of  our  globe,  and  thus  separates  the  more  ele>J'- 
larger  masses  which  are  called  land,  and  which  tk 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  proportion  of  the  sohd  su^' 
our  globe  to  that  which  is  covered  with  water,  is  abou' 
three,  so  that  three-fourths  of  the  entire  superllcie>  ' 
globe  are  sea. 

Sea- water  has  a  salt  and  somewhat  bitter  ta^(i\>^'^ 
natural  state  is  unfit  for  drinking  or  for  culinary  (' 
It  has  been  ascertained   that  the  specific  gravi:}  ^^ 
water  is  about  r0277,  rain-water  being  roooo,   Tbc' 
of  closed  seas  into  which  many  rivers  fall  is  hghtcr,  i^ 
of  the  Baltic,  which  is  only  1-0067,  and  that  of  ibf  " 
Sea,  whose  specific  gravity  has  not  been  ascertain?'^' 
the  water  of  tne  Mediterranean  is  more  salt  than  that 
Atlantic  Ocean.     In  those  parts  of  the  ocean  «Ji- 
preach  the  poles  tho  water  is  of  less  specific  gravity  t' 
those  parts  which  lie  towards  the  equator,  which  r. 
due  to  the  melting  of  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  ^^^^  • 
found  in  the  lower  latitudes. 

Sea-water  has  repeatedly  been  analyzed;  the  latest  r. 
are  stated  under  Ska-Watkr.    That  of  the  Baltics 
only  118  per  cent,  of  salt,  but  the  water  of  tbeMediU'T^^- 
contains  4*18  per  cent.;  the  former  being ronsi<lfr» 
low  and   the  latter  *somewhat  above  the  nvwaD'  ' 
oceanic  water.     The  sea  is  therefore  a  weak  hn^*' 
which  the  salt  may  bo  extracted  by  the  heat  of  tb«  >«•  • 
dryness  of  the  climate. 
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Be3i<l«8  mineral  Bubatances,  sea^vater  conlains  a  fXimy  t 
fetid  matter,  -which  imparta  to  it  a  nsuaaous  taste,  and, 
which  is  probably  the  produce  of  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  which  abound  in  the  sea.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  sea-water,  when  not  agitated  for 
a  long  time,  is  very  subject  to  pass  into  a  certain  state  of 
put  refaction,  and  in  that  stato  it  exhales  very  unpleasant 
odours,  which  are  a  real  nuisance  to  the  seaman.  It  is 
likewise  known  that  some  low  coasts  between  the  tropics  are 
subject  to  diseases,  which  are  attributed  to  the  miasma 
arising  from  the  sea  after  a  long  continuance  of  calm 
weather. 

It  has  often  been  maintamed  that  6ea*water  has  no 
colour,  but  it  is  well  linown  that  the  sea  at  &  great  distance 
from  the  land  has  an  exceedingly  fine  ultramarine  tint,  which 
cannot  be  considered  due  to  reflection  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  colour  of  the  sea  is  frequently  of  a  deeper  hue  than 
that  of  the  iky^  and  does  not  change  even  when  the  sky  is 
covered  with  clouds.  This  colour  undergoes  some  changes 
in  shoals,  where  it  is  modified  by  the  colour  of  the  matter 
which  fbrms  the  bottom.  The  greatest  variety  in  the  colour 
of  the  sea  seema  to  occur  in  the  Greenland  sea  between  74^ 
and  80''  N.  laC,  where  it  varies  from  ultramarine  to  olive 
green,  and  from  the  most  perfect  transparence  to  deep 
opacity.  The  green  colour  is  liable  to  changes  in  its  posi« 
tion,  but  still  it  is  always  renewed  near  certain  situations 
from  year  to  year.  Aooording  to  Sooresby,  from  whom  we 
take  this  account,  it  .frequently  constitutes  long  bands  or 
streams,  lying  north  and  south,  or  north-east  and  sonth* 
west,  but  of  various  dimensions,  sometimes  extending  two  or 
three  degrees  of  liititude  in  length,  and  frt)m  a  few  miles  to 
ten  or  fifteen  leagues  in  breadth.  This  occurs  very  generally 
about  the  meridian  of  London,  and  the  whales  chiefly  feed 
in  this  green-coloured  water.  When  examined  by  Scoresby, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  semi-transparent 
spherical  substances,  with  others  resembling  small  portions 
of  fine  hair.  The  semi-transparent  globules  appeared  to  con* 
sist  of  an  animal  of  the  meausa  kind,  but  Scoresby  was  un- 
able to  ascertain  whether  the  fibrous  or  hair-like  substances 
were  living  animals  and  possessed  of  locomotion. 

The  transparency  of  the  sea-water  seems  to  be  connected 
with  its  colour.  It  is  much  greater  than  that  of  river-water, 
which  contains  much  heterogeneous  matter  in  suspension. 
Tlie  light  penetrates  to  about  the  depth  of  60  feet.  This 
transparency  of  the  sea-water  increases  with  the  distance 
from  the  shores,  and  is  generally  greater  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  latitudes,  which  may  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  number  of  organic  substances  in  the  sea  is 
much  greater  in  warm  climates.  But  there  are  many  re- 
markable exceptions  to  the  last-mentioned  fact  Some  parts 
of  the  sea  between  the  tropics  are  distinguished  by  the 
transparency  of  their  waters,  especially  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  zoophytes  and  sea-plants,  though  growing  on  a  bot- 
tom twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  appear  to  be  near  enough 
to  the  surface  to  be  plucked  by  a  person  in  a  boat :  indeed 
some  navigators  pretend  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  mav  be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  150  feet  In  the  northern  seas  indeed 
it  is  asserted  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of 
from  400  to  500  feet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  sea- water  is  a 
certain  luminous  appearance,  which  has  been  observed  in 
all  seas,  but  appears  in  its  greatest  splendour  between 
the  tropics.    In  calm  weather,  when  the  water  is  moved 
by  the  motion  of  a  vessel,  the  light  assumes  the  form  of 
brilliant  stars,  or  round  masses  of  a  greenish  hue,  frequently 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.    They  float  by  the  vessel  in 
every  part  of  the  Water  which  her  bottom  has  touched,  as 
deep  as  the  lowest  part  of  her  keel;  and  form  behind  her  a 
long  and  fiery  train.    At  other  times,  when  the  breeze  is 
strong,  and  the  billows  break  and  foam»-  tbe  lieht  appears 
hke  fields  of  flashing  fire,  through  which  the  vessel  is 
making  her  way.  When  the  night  is  dark,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  water  fi>rms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  black  concave 
of  the  sky ;  but  as  soon  as  daylight  returns,  the  splendour 
disappears  and  the  sea  exhibits  only  its  usual  dingy  colonr. 
This   extraordinarv  phenomenon  has  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  naturalists,  who  ha\'e  endeavoured  to  explain  it 
BufTon  and  others  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by  elec- 
tricity excited  by  friction ;  for  friction  in  most  cases  seems 
to  assist  in  the  production,  if  it  be  not  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  brightness.    The  slight  agitation  of  the  water 
occasion^  by  the  actioir  of  a  steady  breeze  upon  the  sur- 
face is  genendly  sufficient  for  producing  it    But  the  hypo- 


thesis of  Buflbn  is  inadnisBib&e,  for  the  friction  of  ftnid  bodiea 
never  excites  electricity.  The  common  opinion  at  present  ii 
that  it  is  chiefly  owins;  to  the  presence  of  several  kinds  of 
animated  beings,  which  have  the  power  of  emitting  a  phos^ 
phorescent  light  It  is  however  also  supposed  that  it  owes 
its  origin  partly  to  the  decomposition  and  putrefiiction  of 
animal  substances.  The  animalculm,  which  emit  a  phoa* 
phorescent  light,  and  are  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  pro- 
ducing this  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea*  belong  to  the 
Hollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Infusoria. 

From  the  well-known  laws  of  gravitation  it  is  inferred  that 
the  surface  of  the  sea  is  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  consequently  it  fbrms  m 
uniformly  regular  curve.  This  sur&ce  of  course  maintains 
the  same  level,  and  it  is  consequently  the  best  basis  from 
which  to  determine  the  relative  elevations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  land.  But  though  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  m 
regtilar  curve,  minute  investigation  has  shown  that  there  am 
some  irregularities,  and  that  some  parts  of  the  sea  are  more 
elevated  than  others.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
closed  seas,  which  are  generally  more  elevated  than  the 
ocean.  The  level  of  the  closed  seas  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  ocean  when  the  mass  of  water  brought  to  theift 
by  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  their  basin  is  greater  than 
that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  straits  by  which 
they  are  united  to  the  ocean  are  not  wide  enough  to  carry  off 
the  surplus  waters  quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  when-  the 
evaporation  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  water  frotti  rivers^ 
the  level  of  the  dosed  sea  sinks  below  that  of  the  ocean*  and 
it  must  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  latter  by  tbe  stndta 
which  unite  them. 

The  Baltic,  though  of  no  great  extent,  and  though  united 
to  the  open  sea  by  three  straits,  one  of  which  it  of  oonsi?^ 
derable  width,  receives  so  great  a  supply  of  river*wutor» 
that  its  level  is  higlier  than  that  of  the  North  Sea.  Very 
exact  measurement  has  shown  that  this  diflerenee  amounte 
to  more  than  a  foot  between  the  level  of  the  Nortli  Sea  near 
the  month  of  the  river  Eider  and  that  of  the  Baltio  near 
the  town  of  Kiel.  It  is  true  that  when  the  level  of  the 
North  Sea  has  been  raised  by  a  continuance  of  western  and 
north-western  winds,  a  current  sets  from  the  CaStegat  mte 
the  Baltic,  but  in  calm  weather  it  is  always  found  Uiat  the 
current  sets  northward  through  the  three  straits.  The  di^ 
ference  of  level  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  much  greater.  The  large  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Black  Sea  bring  down  an  immense  volume  of  water; 
and  accordingly  a  very  strong  southern  current  ie  eon«> 
stantly  found  to  be  setting  southward  through  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  ft  generally  mna 
with  a  velocity  of  about  three  miles 'an  hour,  wnich  however 
at  one  place,  called  the  '  Devil's  Current*  is  much  greater* 
and  at  times  between  five  and  six  miles  per  hour.  The 
velocity  of  this  current  must  vary  with  the  seasons ;  fbr  it  ia 
stated  that  tbe  level  of  the  Black  Sea  in  winter  is  between 
two  and  three  fathoms  higher  than  in  summer.  The  Sea  of 
Marmora,  which  thus  receives  the  surplus  of  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea,  must  also  be  more  elevated  than  the  Medi* 
tefranean ;  fbr  the  current  which  sets  through  the  Strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  is  likewise  constant  and  rather  quick*, 
though  not  so  quick  as  that  in  the  Strait  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  rery 
scanty  supply  of  water  by  rivers;  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  iNile,  no  large  stream  falls  into  its  basin,  trhich  is  of 
much  greater  extent  than  that  of  other  closed  seas,  and 
therefore  it  mast  lose  a  great  volume  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion. Halley  showed  that  the  Mediterranean,  whose  tem- 
perature is  from  4^  to  d*  Fahr.  higher  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  under  the  same  latitude,  must  lose  by  evapora- 
tion nearly  three  times  as  much  water  as  is  brought  into 
it  by  the  rivers.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  in  two  way^  r  bj 
the  current  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  brings  to  it  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.; 
and  by  that  which  sets  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  lh>m 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  current  runs  somcSwhat 
more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  per  hour.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  though  this  current  constantly  sets  into  tne 
Mediterranean,  an  under-cuhrent  runs  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, carrying  back  a  portion  at  4east  of  the  water  te  di9 
Atlantic ;  but  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  este- 
blish  this  fact  have  fiulea,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  sup^ 
posed  under-current  does  not  exist.  Ndtw^thstandinif  t& 
large  supply  of  water  which  the  Mediterranean  receives  n 
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its  two  extremities,  the  level  is  below  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Cocmbceuf  found  xhU  the  difference  of  level  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Perpic^nan,  and  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  near 
Bayonne,  amounted  to  nearly  six  feet ;  and  06lambre  and 
Meehfiin  found  it  to  be  nearly  three  feet  between  the  North 
Sea  at  Dunquerque  and  the  Mediterranean  near  Perpig- 


In  these  instances  the  difference  of  level  is  satisfactorily 
explained ;  but  the  explanation  is  not  so  easy  with  respect  to 
the  great  difference  between  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  These  two  seas  are  separated  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  extends  about  70  miles  from  north 
to  south.  When  the  French  occupied  Egypt,  they  executed 
an  extensive  levelling  across  this  isthmus ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Red  Sea  is  above  32  feet  higher  than  the  Me- 
diterranean. No  river  of  importance,  not  even  a  perennial 
stream,  falls  into  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  also  lose  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water  by  evaporation.  This  loss  of 
water  is  probably  supplied  by  the  current  which  sets  into 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  some  persons  are 
of  opinion. that  the  difference  of  level  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  might  be  produced  by  this  current 
But  it  seems  improbable  that  such  an  effect  can  be  produced 
by  this  cause.  According  to  Horsburgh  and  Wellste<l 
(London  Geogr,  Journal^  vol.  vi.,  p.  82),  a  current  sets  from 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Red  Sea  between  October  and 
May»  and  it  often  runs  with  great  rapidity.  But  between 
May  and  October  the  northern  winds  prevail  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  these  winds,  which  fre- 
ouently  blow  a  gale,  cause  a  continual  current  to  set  through 
tne  straits  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Under  such  circum- 
BtaneeSfe  it  is  evident  that  the  sea  must  fall  to  its  natural 
level,  especially  as  this  state  of  things  continues  for  more 
than  three  months.  Wellsted  observes  that  in  this  season, 
from  May  to  October,  the  reefs  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea  have  about  two  feet  less  water  on  them  than  in  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year.  This  therefore  appears  to 
be  the  whole  extent  of  the  difference  produced  on  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  current,  which  enters  it  through  the  Strait 
of  Bab-el- raandeb  from  October  to  May ;  but  the  French,  as 
already  observed,  found  the  difference  between  the  levels  of 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas  to  be  not  less  than  32  feet.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  Indian  Ocean  itself  must  be 
about  30  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably 
also  higher  than  the  Atlantic  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  that  the  difference  of  level  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This  is 
mlso  proved  by  the  diflOBrence  of  level  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
According  to  Lloyd  (PhiloM.  Trantactioru,  1830),  the  mean 
rise  and  foil  of  the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  21  '22 
feet,  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  ri6  feet  The  water  at 
high-water  mark  in  the  Atlantic  is  13*55  feet  lower  than  in 
the  Pacific.  The  mean  between  the  high  and'iow  water  in 
the  Ptoific is  1061  feet,  and  in  the  Atlantic  0*58.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  3*52  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  at  low-water, 
two  days  after  full-moon,  the  Pacific  sinks  6*51  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic;  but  it  rises  at  high-water  13*55 
feet  above  it 

In  this  comparison  of  the  level  of  the  two  oceans,  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific ;  but  in 
reasoning  from  existing  data  and  our  present  knowledge,  we 
must  admit  that  the  level  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  near  the  Old  Continent 
The  north-eastern  and  eastern  trade- winds  force  a  great 
volume  of  water  from  the  North  Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  this  is  increased  by  another  large  volume  of  water 
which  ii  brought  to  that  sea  by  the  Guiana  current,  and 
which  entera  it  by  the  straits  between  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tinioue  and  Trinidad.  [Atlantic  Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29.] 
Sucn  volumes  of  water,  being  arrested  by  the  long  isthmus 
which  separates  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  Pacific,  must  produce  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  water  along  the  western  shores  of  those  seas,  and  raise 
them  above  the  common  level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  fact 
is  confirmed  by  the  ranid  current  called  the  Gulf  Stream. 
[Atlantic  Ocxan.  vul.  iii.,  p.  29.]  Opinion  varies  con- 
siderably as  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantia  Poussin  found  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Suwanee  3*75  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  St  John's  River  in 
Florida;  but  when  Darby»  in  his  '  View  of  the  United  States,' 


estimates  the  diflbrenoe  between  the  Gnlf  near  the  i«L! : 
Cuba  and  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as  at  \n<  ' 
feet,  we  must  suppose  that  he  has  formed  his  opt(k:..> 
erroneous  data.    Also,  we  cannot  accede  to  the  opifi. 
Humboldt,  who,  in  comparing  some  barometrical  uWr 
tions  made  at  Cumana,  Cartagena,  and  Vera  Ctui,  i 
others  made  at  Acapulco  and  Callao,  came  to  the  runrl' 
that  in  these  parts  the  Pacific  was  about  9*5  feet  louer  i.. 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Llojrd  I 
the  reverse  to  take  place  at  the  mouth  of  theChagre  a.. 
Panama,  as  we  have  mentioned  above. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  similar  to  the  surface  'f  •'. 
land  as  to  the   irregular    succession  of  eleraiious 
depressions,  and  it  is  div^ified  by  mountains  aud  vi.  • 
and  plains  of  different  elevation.    The  summits  of  tbi*  •  • 
marine  mountains  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  iLe  - 
of  islands.     In  several  parts  large  table-lands  are  f< . 
whose  surface  is  not  at  a  great  depth  below  the  le\el  >;: .. 
sea :  when  their  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  thev  areLirt 
sand-banks ;  aud  when  it  consists  of  coral  rocks,  coral  buc 
Near  the  edges  of  these  banks  the  depth  of  the  tea  if  ^'r 
rally  very  great    The  most  extensive  formation  of  iti~ 
submarine  table-lands  occurs  in  the  North  Atlanite.  I 
most  north-eastern  portion  is  formed  by  the  Outer  h:* 
and  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland.    [Newfoodliv 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  190.1    West  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Nevlou 
land  are  Whale  Bank,  Green  Bank,  Banqueresu,sudM::. 
Bank.    The  three  last-mentioned  banks  are  situated  lo  f- 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St  LAwrence.    Oppcsiu .. 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  Sable  Bank  and  Le  Have  Bas 
and  then  follow,  in  the  same  south-western  direction  .v 
Greorge's  Bank,  or  the  banks  of  Nantucket,  which  apprt^i.. 
the  continent  of  North  America  in  the  vicinity  of  N(^ 
York.    From  this  point  the  banks  occur  at  a  short  > 
tance  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  eiu: . 
almost  without  interruption,  to  Cape  Florida  and  S 
Point,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  penin$u.a 
Florida.    West  of  this  peninsula  is  the  Tortugs  Bant 
continuation  of  which  skirts  the  shores  of  the  United  S::-^ 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  west  as  the  mouths  of  u 
Mississippi.    This  series  of  banks  occupies  more  than  i^ 
miles  in  length ;  but  there  is  always  water  enough  ou ': 
for  the  largest  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  \  r: 
Rocks  on'  the  Great   Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and : 
shoals  of  St  George's  Bank.    In  all  the  other  parts  t^ 
least  depth  is  not  less  than  ten  fathoms,  and  in  genenl  -' ' 
fathoms  of  water  are  found  on  them.    The  surface  of  lii^ 
banks  is  very  level.    Along  the  northern  and  north-ve^^* 
edge,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  coast  of  America,  the  Ic : 
suddenly  descends  to  100  fathoms,  and  along  the  souii'''- 
edge  to  300  fathoms.    The  descent  from  the  edge  oi 
bank  to  the  deep  sea  is  nearly  perpendicular.    l^cU'^ 
especially  those  north  of  40°  N.  lat.,  are  frequented  1}  • 
mense  shoals  of  fish,  especially  cod. 

The  Columbian  banks,  under  which  nsme  are  coci! 
bended  all   the  banks  which  begin  opposite  the  ea> 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  extend  ina^' 
eastern  direction  to  the  Mona  Passage  between  lUi^- ' 
Puerto  Rico,  are  divided  from  the  North  American  I'J^  • 
by  the  Florida  Gulf-stream.    They  consist  of  two  U'. 
banks,  called  the  Little  and   Great  Bahama  Bank.  ^* 
occupy  the  north-western  portion  of  the  groupiandofi 
smaller  banks,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from ' 
another  in  a  south-eastern  direction.     These  banb  ti 
from  15  to  20  fathoms  water  on  their  edges,  but  tk- 
beset  with  rocks  and  numerous  shoals,. of  which  a  i<^'* 
dry  at  low-water :   they  are  therefore  shunned  by  ti*^-' 
The  surface  of  the  banks  consists  of  coral,  coveredwtt.  - 
accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand.    ^1 1'' 
eastern  edges,  along  the  Atlantic,  are  the  Babama  h'2-  • 

Of  the  smaller  banks  which  occur  in  the  Atlantic  we  ^  ^ 
only  mention  the  Bank  of  Arguin,  which  lies  near  - 
western  coast  of  North  Africa,  beginning  at  Cspe  n^' 
(21'*  N.  lat),  and  extending  to  the  neighbourhood  of  r- 
endik  (about  18**  N.  lat.).    It  is  dangerous  fo'.n»^«v, 
as  there  are  many  parts  in  which  the  water  u  not  t^ 
enough  for  large  vessels,  many  of  which  have  been  K*  ^* 
it    The  Abrolhos,  near  the  coast  of  Braiil.  between  16  •»  ; 
IS''  S.  lat,  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  extremely  danp?-  • 
on  account  of  the  soundings  being  very  irregular, «'  ,• 
between  36  and  4  fathoms.    In  two  successive  cast*  i^  -  ' 
hand-lead  the  soundings  frequently  vary  from  ^^J^.V^'i;. 
sometimes  even  to  4  fathoms.    As  both  banks*  tiist  <h  * 
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[iiin  and  the  Abrolhos,  nbouuJ  in  fisli.  Uioy  are  rautli  re- 
■jiiuil  tu  liy  CiliBTnien. 
Tliuic  aie  sHveril  banks  in  ihe  Indian  Ocusn:    tbe  must 
^U'ii~ive  are  the  Says.  ileMalba  ami  the  Bank  of  N<izai'eth, 
I'l..:  b.iyn  de  Muilia  dxIbuiLi  in   leiiglli  Truiu  uuitli  tu  suiDli 

i.uv,.i;ii  a"  18'  and  1 1°  30',  and  is  cut  by  61°  30'  E.  long. 
I'liu  sitiTaoc  is  uneven,  and  in  many  places  Ihere  aia  not 
n<ii'u  limn  between  G  and  10  rulhoma  water:  it  consisla  of 
'iir:il~  nndaliells.  Tlio  must  southern  exlccraity  uf  llie  Na- 
'.iiiiU  Uunk  consiats  of  the  islands  called  Cargadus,  in  16° 
i;'  U.  lul.  and  near  GU°  E.  lung.  From  Ibis  (Hiint  tlie  bank 
^aoiiils  in  a  nortb- north-east  direction  lo  I4°S.  lat.  The 
~.aniru  is  tolerably  level,  and  the  Uost  depth  of  water  does 
111. I  f.ill  short  of  14  falhoins. 

All  cviensive  bank,  called  the  Needle  or  Agulhas  Bank, 
■.ui'iuiiiids  the  southern  extremity  of  Afrii^a.  It  extends 
i>jii,iril^  the  west  beyond  the  L^pu  of  Good  Hope,  and  to- 
uuuls  tUe  east  beyond  Cape  Pad  ton  a,  east  of  Algua  Bay. 
As  It  i*  nut  divided,  like  the  olhet  hniika,  fiom  the  continent 
i>y  a  triii-t  of  deeper  walor,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
i:ililL'-laiid,  butasasubmarine  proluni^alian  of  the  continent. 
Ili.'LML'un  (Jiipe  A!{ullio«(ll)°  E.  long.JandCope  VaccaB(22° 
K.  lijiiir ),  it  oxtenda  10  37"  8.  lat.,  or  to  a  distance  CNceediiig 
l.iii  hiiIl-s  from  the  cunt  inent.  The  depth  of  water  on  Ibis 
bunk  varied  between  3D  and  90  fathoms.  The  surface  is 
.iiiiipjsud  of  coarse  sand,  corali,  shells,  and  small  stones. 
Al.>ni;  ils  weKtarn  edj^e  it  is  skirted  by  a  mud-bank,  which 
I.-,  I'DVurL'd  by  naler  J^om  50  to  120  fathoms  deep. 

I  Uuie  are  numerous  banks  in  the  Pacific,  especially  south 
>■(  -Hi"  N.  lat.  All  the  larger  banks  are  surrounded  by  coral 
ii:t'i'~,  uii  which  islands  of  small  extent  ofien  occur.  [Rebfs.] 

N<:ar  banks,  U)a  sea  usually  deepens  lo  SOO  and  3UU 
f.Lilioms,  and  even  more;  but  in  general  we  ore  very 
liiUc  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
?i:a.  K. 1  per iments  have  been  made  fur  determimng  whether 
lliL!  teiuperulure  of  the  sea-waler  increases  or  decreases  in 
p.r>|iLiriiuii  10  the  depth  i  but  only  a  few  isolated  spots 
HI  au  inimcnsc  apace  have  been  determined.  Wo  are 
liiiwtvur  belter  acquainted  with  tho  deplh  of  several  close 
'•isi.i.  e.-Tccially  those  which  ave  much  navigated.  The 
il.  pUi  uf  the  Baltic  is  inconsiderable ;  it  usually  varies  bu- 
Kvtt'ii  31)  and  40  fatliuius,  and  only  in  two  or  three  places 
Milks  buluw  lUU  fathoms.  The  Norlh  Sea  is  somewhat 
lUvpLT  in  Its  northern  part.  Between  tlie  Shetland  Islands 
:ii:d  ibe  const  of  Norway  the  depth  varies  between  So  and 
]  III  rKthoms.  but  it  gets  gradually  shallower  towards  the 
v.iiili.  In  the  Straits  of  Dover  tho  deepest  place  is  only  2G 
l.iiimins.  Tlie  deplh  of  the  English  Ctiaunel  increases  as 
>^i'  |ii'<x:ced  towards  Ihe  west,  but  v^y  slowly.  East  of  the 
I'MiKsIuiie  it  dues  not  exceed  SO  fathoms.  The  Irish Chan- 
rii.1  IS  in  qenetal  deeper.  Though  there  are  some  places 
liL'lnoun  Wales  and  Ireland  in  which  it  does.not  exceed  40 
liiilum^,  its  general  deplh  may  be  t^aid  to  vary  between  GO 
uiiil  bu  fathoms;  and  in  ihc  strait  between  the  counties  of 
.\iiiiim  and  Wigton  in  Scotland  it  attains  llio  fathoms. 
The  M I'd i terra uean  is  much  deeper  than  the  Baltic  end 
N<>rlh  Sua,  mure  especially  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Spiiin  and  about  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  the  depth 
\:irit's  between  500  and  lOuO  fathoms.  A  sliallow  tract  c.\- 
ti'ii.U  from  Tiapaiii  n)  Sicily  lo  Cape  Bon  in  Tunis:  it  is 
I  iillod  by  the  Italian  sailors  n:AercA(,  and  is  of  inconsiderable 
but  v<:r)'vai'iabledeptb.  Tliat  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
uUiL'b  lies  east  of  this  shallow  tract  is  not  so  deep  as  ihc 
'K-kTii  part.  The  Red  Sea  may  he  compared  in  deplh 
uiib  ibe  eastern  part  of  iho  Mediterranean.  [Red  Sea, 
M\ ,  p.  ;i  IJ.]  The  sea  which  surrounds  the  islands  of  the 
I'lii.Lii  Aichipelago  sccins  nowhere  to  sink  much  below  30 

'I'liu  mam  body  of  tlio  sea  has  a  much  t;realer  deplh.  In 
III  1^1  iJiiiisuf  the  Atlantic,  where  the  sea  has  been  souniled, 
no  U:>;iuiii  »ns  found  with  300  fathoms.  It  seems  how- 
tvtr  lliiit  between  Europe  and  America  it  is  not  so  deep; 
but  ill  these  parts  the  bottom  seems  to  offer  great  inequali- 
tii*.  being  furrowed  by  deeper  tracts,  which  run  north  and 
siiiilli.  The  ■mall  deplh  of  ihit  part  of  the  Atlantic  has 
Kiivii  rise  lo  the  opinion  that  the  sea  round  Ihe  North  Pole 
>!■  nut  so  deep  as  that  which  surrounds  the  South  Pule,  but 
liiiH  ii|i:nii>n  has  no  fuundation.  Phipps  and  Sroresby 
■"><iiikil  in  sevcial  places  between  Spitzbert;cn  and  Grccn- 
I'liL'l  H'lih  IVum  ;UU  lo  12110  fathoms,  without  finding  a  bal- 
lon :  aud  EUiM  and  Ross  did  the  sami:  in  Hudson's  Bay  and 
li  '■■\a\,  ILy.  Ill  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  depth  seems  also  to  be 
v<:iy  cjiisiilurablc,  but  lew  coundint^s  haro  been  made  there. 
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Tliod.:plhof  ihu  sea  near  the  land  varies  with  the  naluw 
uf  ihu  sliorea.  Whuie  ilie  country  near  lire  sea  is  elevated, 
and  termiiiaies  in  high  and  rocky  shores,  the  sea  is  gciie- 
rully  of  considerable  depth.  Such  sburos  have  generally 
good  and  laib  harbours.  But  when  a  low  plain  icrminales 
on  the  sea  with  a  flat  sandy  bank,  the  sea  is  shallow  and 
frequently  continues  lo  be  so  lo  a  great  distance  from  tho 
shore.  In  many  places  sucli  shores  are  inai^cossible  even 
to  buats,  and  vessels  must  keep  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
Such  sh'jUows  consist  either  of  sand  or  of  mud. .  These 
low  shores  are  generally  destitute  of  harbuurs,  or  at  least 
lliey  occur  only  at  great  distances,  and  much  expense  is 
required  tu  maintain  them  in  an  efficient  slate:  the  har- 
bours on  rocky  coasts  are  not  subject  to  this  inconveni- 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  places  near  the  sea  have 
a  more  uniform  climate  ibcn  tliusc  which  are  at  great  dis' 
lances  from  it,  though  in  Ihe  same  latitude.  Inland  places 
experience  a  much  greater  degree  both  of  beat  and  cold 
than  places  on  the  cuasi.  and  the  difference  between  these 
degrees  of  beat  and  of  cold  increases  with  the  distance  of 
tho  place  from  the  sea.    This  p'  ... 

ously  explained.  The  cxplanalii 
it  has  been  proved  by  observaiii 
tile  air  over  the  sea  is  less  subject  ti 

does  not  undergo  such  (;reat  changeH  as,  that  of  the  air 
which  is  over  the  land.  But  as  the  temperature  of  countries 
situaleil  between  the  tropics  is  not  subject  to  so  great 
changes  as  ihai  of  countries  in  tho  temperate  loiie,  and 
these  again  are  less  alTected  by  Ihem  than  the  frigid  zone, 
so  it  is  found  to  be  the  case  on  ihe  sea  also.  Beginning  with 
tbo  smallest  natural  divisiun  of  time,  the  day.  It  is  found 
that  between  tho  tropics  the  dilTerence  of  temperature  within 
24  hours  seldom  exceeds  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
raiely  amounts  to  more  than  Ihiee  decrees.  The  following 
table  from  Meyen'g  'Rujse  um  die  Welt'  shows  the  chant;es 
of  lempcralurc  on  tho  sea  during  24  hours  between  the 
tropics  :— 

B30,  October  23;  lat.  14°  17'  N.,  long.  2G°  37'  W. 


I  is  now  pretty  clear,  since 
I  that  the  temperature  of 
'.□changes  than. or  rather 


Ih.     7a-8B' 
2        80-1)1! 


•)h. 

10 


096° 


8114' 


The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
ture is  only  l-iB".  The  mean  temperature  of,  the  day  is 
80-65°,  which  is  only  0'95°  above  the  lowest  and  1-31°  be- 
low the  highest  teraperatura.  It  must  however  he  remem- 
bered, that  during  the  day  to  which  these  observations  refer, 
the  vessel  on  which  they  were  made  advanced  through 
nearly  1^  degrees  of  latituile,  which  of  course  must  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  temperature. 

There  is  a  greater  difference  in  Ibe  daily  temperature 
of  the  sea  within  the  temperate  zone;  though  when  com- 
pared with  the  changes  which  occur  in  any  place  situated 
in  the  same  lone,  but  not  immediately  on  llie  shores  uf  tho 
sea,  it  will  be  found  considerably  less  than  in  Ihe  latter. 
The  following  table  from  Berghaus,  of  iha  changes  on  the 
sea,  mav  be  compared  with  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  London  in  the  middle  of  March : — 


Tlie  difference  between  the  maximum  i 
the  daily  temperature  in  this  table  amounts  to  04°,  and  Iho 
mean  temptralure  of  tho  day  is  437°.  The  maximum  is 
2'?' above  the  mean  lemperalure,  and  the  minimum  is  2-?' 
below  it. 

We  come  lo  ibe  same  conclusion  that  tho  temperature  of 
the  air  over  the  sea  is  subject  to  less  considerable  changes 
ihaa  that  which  luriounds  the  land,  when  we  cumpaie  the 
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chftuges  that  occur  during  the  seasons.  Sinco  the  travels  of 
Humboldt  in  South  America  were  published,  much  atten- 
tiun  has  been  ])uid  to  ttiis  subject.  He  was  the  first  to  pub- 
]i.^h  a  table  repiesenting  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  places 
situated  on  the  eea-shores  at  different  seasons  and  in  differ- 
ent latitudes^  but  sinco  that  time  numerous  observations 
have  been  made.  We  subjoin  the  table  which  Berghaus 
made  from  data  which  are  tho  result  of  regular  observation 
at  sea. 

Temperature  qfthe  Air  incumbent  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
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Though  the  data  on  which  this  table  is  constructed  have 
been  obtained  by  regular  and  uniform  observations*  their 
number  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  a  result  on  which 
we  can  rely ;  we  cannot  obtain  any  tolerably  exact  no- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  tho  air  at  any  given  placse  on 
the  land,  except  by  observations  continued  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Besides,  a  much  greater  number  of  observa- 
tions is  requisite  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
the  sea  than  on  the  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  exact  observations  on  board  a  vessel:  tho  above 
table  therefore  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very  imperfect 
attempt  to  give  something  like  an  approximation  to  truth. 
Still,  imperfect  as  it  is.  a  few  interesting  facts  may  be  in- 
ferred from  it.  In  applying  it  first  to  the  question  whether 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  colder  than  the  northern,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  mean  annua)  temperature  is  not  on  the 
equator,  but  in  5"  N.  lat.  If  the  girdle  which  runs  round 
our  globe  between  0'  and  5**  N.  lat.  is  considered  as  the 
ec|uator  of  temperature,  from  which  the  degrees  are  counted, 
we  find  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  nearly  e(|ual  tempera- 
ture between  the  corresponding  degrees  both  of  the  southern 
and  northern  hemisphere,  at  least  as  far  as  40**  lat.,  that  is 
to  say,  the  temperature  of  20''  in  the  southern  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  25''  m  the  northern  hemisphere.  Hence  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  general  law,  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  colder  than  the  northern  by  five  degrees  of  latitude.  This 
difference  however  increases  when  we  proceed  south  of  40^ 
and  north  of  45'',  but  as  our  observations  do  not  extend 
much  beyond  these  parallels,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
rate  the  decrease  of  heat  in  the  southern  hemisphere  exceeds 
that  in  the  northern. 

Looking  at  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  season,  we  find  that  this  difference  is 
much  greater  and  at  the  same  time  more  irregular  in  the 
noithern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  But  this  may 
be  accounted  far.  The  great  difference  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  winter  and  summer  in  55°  N.  lat.  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  great  masses  of  ice  which  during  the 
former  season  extend  as  fur  south  as  60^  and  which  during 
the  prevailing  northern  gales  must  depress  the  temperature 
of  the  air  very  considerably.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  winter  is  rendered 


irregular  by  a  local  phenomenon.    For  between  50"  an<l «; 
the  increase  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  ii  lokt. 
biy  regular,  rising,  except  in  one  instance,  which  p«r:. 
may  be  owing  to  an  ci'ror>  from  4^''  to  6*  for  every  iiu   - 
grees  of  latitude.     The  other  irregularities  are  e«id«r 
produced  by  a  greater  increase  of'the  heat  in  summer.  1: 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  increaw  pretty  x^M^ 
twcen  55^  and  45^  by  from  two  to  four  degrees  foreverrC 
degrees  of  latitude.    But  between  46*^  and  40^  it  mest. 
denly  to  more  than  six  degrees.    This  sudden  rise  i^  yr 
bably' produced  by  the  warm  vapours  arising  from  iheG« 
stream,  which  in  these  parts  runs  across  the  Aihot.- 
Another  rise  of  more  than  six  deflreea  ooeun  betveen . 
and  35"  N.  lat.    The  air  of  the  Sahara,  when  raised  to  u 
highest  degree  of  heat  by  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  sun&u 
the  northern  tropic,  seems  to  affect  the  mean  temperat... 
of  the  summer  between  40°  and  15^,  and  to  raise  itDei 
to  the  mean  temperature  of  that  season  under  the  eqtui  : 
We  may  suppose  that  the  efl^t  of  this  heated  sirct^r. 
near  Cape  Verde,  but  the  effects  of  another  phenonc:  t 
begin  to  operate.    The  region  of  calms  [Atlaktic  Olii« 
vol.  iii.,  p.  26]  frequently  extends  in  summer  to  12'' tod. 
N.  lat    Of  these  three  agents,  the  heated  air  of  the  SiKri 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  efl'ect  in  raising  the  niioc«; 
temperature  of  the  Atlantic.    Though  the  table  eibib.bi 
much  greater  conformity  between  Uie  coldest  and  h^ic 
seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  are  twoor  th*: 
deviations  from  a  regular  course  at  20*,  35^  and  W,'.\ 
which  we  are  at  present  unable  to  ocoount.    We  sre  n:t 
inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the  insufficiency  of  tbe  obxr.  • 
tions,  or  to  some  error  which  has  crept  in.    It  is  hovt' 
remarkable  that  these  great  differences  are  oviog  t. 
depression  of  the  temperature  in  the  winter  season,  and  qi 
perhaps  be  derived  from  some  natural  canse.    The  r ' 
paratively  small  difflerence  between  the  mean  fetoperv- 
of  the  summer  and  winter  in  55''  8.  lat.,  which  tnc  - 
only  to  half  of  that  which  takes  place  in  the  northern  it 
sphere,  is  certainly  owin^  to  some  natural  causes,  as  0;  • ' 
King  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  difference  of  t:«^ 
two  seasons  is  not  so  great  in  the  Strait  of  Msgslhaeu- 
in  the  same  latitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  temperature  of  tb(^- 
and  the  changes  it  is  subject  to  all  the  year  rouod,  >1: 
from  those  of  places  which  are  situated  near  the  tei 
whose  temperature  must  be  affected  by  the  land.   It « - 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  object  to  enter  fullv  into  tiiisc] 
ter.    But  that  the  reader  may  be  convinced  of  the  ini^- 
ance  of  such  an  investigation,  we  add  the  temperature  ' 
few  places  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  AtU::- 
or  near  them. 

temperature  qf  iome  Fiaces  situated  on  the  Shoret  of  '^ 

Nori/iern  Atlantic, 
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The  table  in  the  other  column  of  this  page  slwv^  • 
increase  of   the  temperature  of  the  air  incuinwn|  j- 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  proceeding  from  the  poles  w  •- 
equator.     There  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  u*  * 
that  within  the  tropic  the  temperature  of  the  air  incr^;'^ 
in  proceeding  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  thai  ^^.^T''\ 
but   the  number  of  these  facts  h  too  smal|  and  tne 
crepancies  between  them  too  great  to  authorise  w  W'  ' 
from  them  any  gei^ral  law.    The  same  obscrvaiwo «»/ '^ 
to  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific,  which,  on  a'-'^""!^. 
greater  extent,  requires  a  much  larger  number  of  0  - 
tions  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  "^"*'.  ,j. 

When  two  elements,  such  as  air  and  water,  approa^^ 
other,  there  can  be  no  great  difference  in  their  \^°*^|^"f 
Still  there  must  be  some  difference,  as  the  air  is  id«j^  ,' 
conductor  of  heat,  and  the  water,  as  a  more  aeost'   ^j 
capable  of  retaining  it  for  a  greater  lengthof  ti»^  '^^^ 
observations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  ox  cm* 
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At  a  depth  of  660  ft.         58'' 

At  a  depth  of  720  n.  58** 

At  a  depth  of  1320  ft.        60** 
The  renewed  increase  at  a  great  depth  is  a  very  difficult 
prohlem  to  solve:  it  is  posjiiblo  that  it  may  be  owing  to  sub- 
marine currents  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  as  some 
have  supposed. 

But  there  are  facts  on  record  which  clearly  show  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  ocean  there  must  exist  some  agency  by 
which  the  water  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  temperature 
than  could  be  expected  from  natural  causes.  Homer,  in 
Krusenstem's  'Travels/  observes  that  in  some  places  in  the 
Gulf-stream  the  hand-lead,  when  ii  had  descended  to  a 
depth  of  between  480  and  600  feet,  was  heated  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  into  one's  hand.  A 
still  more  remarkable  anomaly  is  presented  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  In 
nearly  every  trial  Scoresby  found  that  this  sea  at  a  depth  of 
from  100  to  200  fathoms  was  from  6°  to  7^  warmer  than  at 
the  surface;  and  Franklin  states  that  when  he  accompanied 
Captain  Buchan  in  his  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  the 
water  brought  from  any  great  depth  was  invariably  found 
to  be  warmer  than  that  of  the  surface.  Some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  the  melting  of  the  great  masses  of  ice,  by 
which  that  sea  is  surrounded  and  partly  covered  even  in 
summer,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  surface. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  well  established  law  that  the 
colder  water,  being  the  denser,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
warmer  rises  to  the  surface ;  and  fu rther,  it  may  be  asked  why 
Ross  and  Parry,  in  navigating  Davis*s  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  masses  of  ice  are  neither  less 
numerous  nor  less  extensive,  always  found  the  contrary  to 
take  place. 

Masses  of  ice  surround  the  two  poles.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  the  ice  constitutes  one 
continuous  and  unbroken  mass.  It  was  formerly  con- 
jectured that  the  mass  of  ice  supposed  to  enclose  the 
North  Pole  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  81°  N.  lat,  because 
all  navigators  who  had  attained  that  latitude  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  ice  there  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  stood 
firm  like  a  wall.  This  general  opinion  gave  rise  to  the 
attempt  of  Captain  Parry  to  reach  the  pole  by  travelling  on 
this  ice,  which  was  supposed  to  be  immovable.  But  Parry 
was  soon  aware  thad  he  was  travelling  on  ice  which  was  in 
motion  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  and  this  circum- 
stance occasioned  the  failure  of  the  undertaking.  When  he 
had  advanced,  according  to  his  calculation,  several  miles  to 
the  northward  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  found,  on  observing 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  had  car- 
ried him  as  far  southward,  and  that  for  several  days  he 
had  advanced  very  little  nearer  to  his  object.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  attempt,  after  having  nearly  reached 
83°  N.  lat.  Thus  we  have  learned  that  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  great  mass  of  ice  supposed  to  enclose  the  poles  consists 
of  moving  masses,  which  lie  close  together,  and  are  only  oc- 
casionally divided  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits.  Tho 
pieces  of  ice  which  detach  themselves  from  this  great  accu- 
mulation and  enter  the  open  sea  arc  called  heavy  drt/l-ice. 
The  larger  pieces  of  ice  of  this  description  are  a  mile  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  thickness, 
but  others  are  of  less  dimensions.  The  farther  they  advance 
southward,  the  more  their  dimensions  are  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  water.  But  there  are  two  other 
descriptions  of  ice-masses  in  the  sea,  which  appear  to  have 
a  different  origin,  the  ice-fields  and  the  icebergs.  The  term 
icp-fleld  is  applied  to  sheets  of  ico  so  extensive  that  their 
limits  cannot  be  discerned  from  the  mast-head.  Thev 
often  occur  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and, 
when  thev  are  very  closely  united,  they  sometimes  extend  to 
the  length  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  Their  average  thick- 
ness may  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  their  surface  is 
mostly  level,  except  where  hummocks  or  low  ice-hills  occur, 
and  then  the  thickness  is  often  forty  and  even  fifty  feet. 
These  hummocks  are  produced  by  two  fields  coming  into 
contact,  when  their  broken  edges  are  raised  by  the  violent 
concussion,  and  thrown  upon  the  fields  themselves.  These 
hummocks  therefore  are  usually  situated  near  the  edges  of 
the  field.  In  some  fields  the  hummocks  form  ridges  or 
chains;  in  others  they  consist  of  isolated  peaks.  The 
smaller  fleid;},  or  those  whose  extent  can  be  seen  from  the 
mast-head,  are  called y2uf<.  The  surface  of  these  masses  of 
ice,  before  July,  is  always  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow  from 
a  foot  to  a  fathom  iu  depth ;  this  snow  dissolves  in  the  end 


of  summer,  and  forms  extensive  poote  and  lakes  of  frr-1 
water.    The  great  extent  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fie  ti* 
show  that  they  cannot  be  portions  of  the  ice  over  whr:i 
Parry  travelled.    It   is  therefore  supposed   that  thev  arr 
generated  in  the  sea  which  lies  between  Gi«enl«nd  a.  ' 
Spitzbergen,  and  whicln  though  navigable  during  the  bul- 
mer,  is  covered  with  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice  in  tho  coli^r 
season.     The  fields  appear  to  be  the  parts  of  this  grc-«: 
sheet,  formed  by  its  breaking  up  at  the  approach  of  auc- 
mer.    The  icebergs  are  immense  pieces  of  ice  rising  to  • 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  some  of  ibem  ar- 
tain  a  height  of  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  ara 
a  few  have  been  found  which  seem  to  be  more  than  t«  cr 
that  height.    Their  base  near  the  sea-level  is  not  exiei»Mw. 
the  larger  masses  generally  beiilg  not  more  than  4utH»  feci 
in  circumference,  though  Middloton  states  that  be  m« 
one  which  was  from  three  to  four  miles  in  circuit.     The  id'  •' 
common  form  of  the  iceberg  is  for  one  side  to  rise  perpenii;- 
cularly  to  the  very  summit,  the  opposite  side  being  ter]i  iox. 
while  the  intermediate  surface  forms  a  gradual  slope.    S  r- 
have  regular  flat  surfaces,  but  frequently  they  prescu:  • 
great  variety  in  form  and  appearance.    Some  of  thetn  ^ 
semble   palaces,  or  churches,  or  old  castles,  with  spt.  «. 
towers,  windows,  and  arched  gateways;  while  others  rctem^^r 
pyramids  and  obelisks,  and  others  are  like  skips,  trees,  as 
mals,  and  human  beings.    When  a  number  of  thetc  a.*? 
near  one  another,  which  frequently  happens,  they  pte^  i 
the  appearance  of  a  mountainous  country'.   When  seen  f:  j> 
a  short  distance,  they  look  like  huge  hills  of  marble ;  &r  • 
when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  they  glitter  like  silver.   8c£t- 
times  earth,  gravel,  and  sand  may  be  observed  iu  the-.*-. 
Their  prevailing  colour  in  the  fresh  fracture  is  greenest 
grey,  approaching  to  emerald-green.    This  ooloar  resetnl  *% 
that  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  tlie  icebergs  n- 
pieces  broken  off  from  glaciers.     They  are  rarely  mcH  ^u  . 
m  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  because  .:. 
these  parts  only  a  few  glaciers  approach  near  the  vatr's 
edge.    But  on  both  sides  of  Davis  s  Strait  and  Baffin's  B" 
and  also  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland*  as  far  ncna  f 
70  N.  lat.,  glaciers  cover  the  land,  and  in  many  place?  ad- 
vance to  the  shores  of  the  sea.    In  some  places  they  uri- 
nate in  a  precipitous  edge  on  the  coast.     It  is  only  m  : 
sea  which  surrounds  these  coasts  that  the  icebergs  arc  s  .- 
merous.    They  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  circutusta..  - 
of  glaciers  being  in  a  continual  state  of  progress.     7 1 
glaciers  of  Greenland,  which  are  situated  on  the  margii    ' 
the  sea,  protrude  their  exterior  parts  over  the  oc^ean,  oiyi  . 
summer,  when  the  ice  becomes  brittle,  the  force  of  coiu^  . 
is  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  prodigious  masses  t  u' 
overhang  the  sea,  and  they  are  detached  from  the  gltt  .. 
with  a  dreadful  crash.    Thus  an  iceberg  is  formed.     Th -^ 
icebergs,  as  it  seems,  are  most  common  along  the  ea»u: : 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  at  tho  distance  of  15  to  '2o  n  i  - 
from  the  coast,  where  they  occur  by  hundreds  and  th  . 
sands,    forming   a    sort   of  barrier   outside   the   dnft-n 
which  is  near  the  shore,  and  preventing  its  removal  b^  :i 
off-shore  wind.     Graah  states  that  this  barrier  of  iceUr.^ 
renders  it  impossible  for  vessels  to  approach  these  shuri>. 

These  masses  of  ice  render  navigation  very  dangerxn:^. 
and  the  icefields  e^cially  have  caused  the  loss  of  us: . 
whaling- vessels.     These  extensive  masses  are  frequci.'  > 
put  iuto  a  rotatory  movement  by  a  cause  which  has  ner  . 
been  discovered.     When  thus  whirled  about,  tbeir  ou.* 
edges  acquire  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per  hour.    A  t. 
thus  in  motion,  coming  in  contact  with  another  at  rest,  -  - 
with  one  that  has  a  contrary  direction  of  movement,  ^ 
duces  a  dreadful  shock.  A  body  of  more  than  ten  tlH>ui^*. 
millions  of  tons  weight,  meeting  with  resistance,  when  ..- 
motion,  produces  a  destruction  which  it  is  scarcely  poBs&itl' 
to  conceive.    The  strongest  ship  is  a  mere  atom  becvt*-. 
two  such  masses  of  matter  in  motion,  and  msny  ve<tftfBt 
have  thus  been  destroyed.     Some  have  been  tlurown  up  -. 
the  ice,  some  have  had  their  hulls  completely  torn  um   r 
split  in  two,  and  others  hsTe  been  run  down  by  the  iee.'ti : 
buried  beneath  its  fragments.  The  ice-fields  are  particub.  « 
dangerous  in  foggy  weather,  as  their  motions  cannot  iS  i- 
be  distinctly  observed.    Icebergs  are  much  less  danger.*..* 
partly  on  account  of  the  small  space  which  they  occupy  « I^  * 
compared  with  ice-fields,  and  partly  because  they  azv  eA> 
distinguished  at  a  distance  in  the  night  by  their  natur 
brightness,  and  in  foggy  weather  by  a  peculiar  blackiu'i^^   . 
the  atmosphere.     As  however  they  occur  far  from  land  a   . 
often  in  unexpected  situations,  sailors  wheu  ctussiog  ::,< 
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Dr.  Marcet  justly  observes,  that  the  discovery  of  some 
substances  not  previously  known  to  exist  in  sea-water,  and 
the  absence  of  others  which  it  was  supposed  to  contain, 
will  require  that  former  analyses  of  sea-water,  and  hit  own 
in  particular,  should  be  corrected  and  revised;  and  this  is 
become  even  more  necessary  since  Dr.  Marcet  wrote,  for 
two  new  elements,  viz.  iodine  and  bromine,  have  been  dis- 
covere<l  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Omittin((  therefore  all  previous  analyses,  we  subjoin  two, 
the  first  by  M.  Laurens,  of  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
{Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xxi.  93) : — 


Water 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt) 

Chloride  of  Maf^nesium  • 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

Caroonate  of  Lime      •  • 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

Carbonic  Acid 

Potash 

Iodines-quantity  undetermined 

Extractive  Matter — a  trace 


Oraini. 

9&d*06 
27-22 
614 
7-02 
015 
0  09 

on 

0*20 
001 


M.  Laurens  states  that  he  could  not 
of  any  bromine  in  the  water,  though  he 
for  that  purpose. 

More  recently  Dr.  G.  SehwoitEer  has 
of  the  English  Channel  near  Brighton. 

Water     • 

Chloride  of  Sodium 
Chloride  of  Magnesium    . 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Bromide  of  Magnesium    . 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia      • 
Sulphate  of  Lime  • 

Carbonate  of  Lime 


1000* 
detect  the  presence 
made  repeated  trials 

examined  the  water 
His  results  are,-*- 

Grains. 

•  964*74372 
.     27'0694« 

3'6€658 

.       0-76352 

0*02929 

•  229578 
1-40662 

.       0*03301 


1000- 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  1*0274,  and  it  was 
the  same  when  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ten 
fathoms  deep.  Iodine  could  be  detected  only  in  the  minutest 
quantity;  174  pounds  troy  of  sea-water  of  the  Channel 
not  containing  one  grain  of  it. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  remarks,  that  when  these  analyses  are 
compared^  the  Channel  water  contains  nine  times  as  much 
lime  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  flowing  over  a  bed  of  chalk;  the  water  taken  in  a 
fair  calm  day,  when  very  transparent,  did  not  yield  the 
slightest  trace  of  extractive  matter.  It  contains  minute 
traces  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  probably  holds  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution  as  bicarbonates ; 
and  traces  of  hydruchlorate  of  ammonia  were  obtained,  as 
had  been  formerly  done  by  Dr.  Mareet. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  states  that  the  potassium  exists  in  the 
state  of  chloride ;  while,  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  and 
this  we  are  of  opinion  is  the  correct  view  of  the  case. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1-21! ;  and  by  his  analysis  1000  grains 
consist  of — 

Grains. 

Water              .            .  .  754*20 

Chloride  of  Sodium       .  •  103*60 

Chloride  of  Calceum     •  •  39*20 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  •  102*46 

Sulphate  of  Lime         •  •  *54 

1000* 

M.  Gay-Lttssnc's  analysis  gives  16*6  grains  more  of  sa- 
line contents,  and  he  differs  considerably  from  Dr.  Marcet 
as  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  salts. 

While  the  substances  above  described  may  be  regarded  as 
the  usual  saline  constituents  of  sea-water,  it  has  been  lately 
shown  by  Professor  Daniell  {London^  Edinburgh^  and  Dub- 
lin Phil.  Mag.^  July,  1841),  that  the  waters  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  and  other  localities  spontaneously  evolve  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  in  very  considerable  quantities.  It 
Will  besuflUcient  to  state  one  example:— Water  from  the  river 
Bungo,  taken  at  sea  at  forty  miles  distance  from  the  mouth, 
eontaiacd  in  tlie  imperial  gallon  4*35  cubic  inches  of  snlphun 


retted  hvdrogen  ns.*  It  appaart  that  tbisgas, so prejudtt 
to  health,  and  lo  aestructive  lo  the  eopper  of  ships' bottom 
contaminates  the  sea  upon  the  western  cosst  of  Arr. 
in  enormous  quantities  throagh  an  extent  of  more  tia- .( 
of  latitoNle,  and  reaebing  in  plaeta  forty  miles  leiivi 
making  altocethef  an  area  of  40,000  square  milMin  mi 

Professor  Daniell  has  shown,  we  thank  satisfrctoriir,  r.- 
the  produetion  of  this  gas  is  owing  to  the  mutual  wmm 
of  the  immense  quantities  of  vegetable  matters  vhtcb  n. 
be  brought  down  by  the  intertropieal  rivers,  and  thoiulpk^ 
•f  sea-water.    •  For  an  aoooont  of  the  modes  vhieh  F 
fesBor  Daniell  has  pnypoaed  of  avoiding  the  evil  eSNii 
this  gas,  both  on  the  Malth  of  nan  and  the  eoppenr. 
ahips,  we  refer  to  the  work  above  quoted. 

SEA-BBAR.    [Bbab,  vol.  iv.,  p.  192 ;  Siau] 

SEA-CALF.    [Sbals.} 

SEA-COW.    [Sbals.] 

8EA-DUCKS.      [FULIOTTLINA.] 

SEA-B66S.    [EcHiNiDJB.] 

SEA-BLBPHANT.    [Sbalb.] 

SEA-LEOPARD.    [Sbals.] 

SEA-LION.    [Sbals.] 

SEA-MOUSE.    Cuvier  remarks  that  the  AjMm^ 
Linnsras  is  easily  recognised  among  the  DonibrmK^. 
Annelid9[AHHVh\ok ;  IJorsibrancbiata]  by  the  tvo  I  :: 
todinal  rows  of  wide  membranous  aeales  whirh  eotrt 
back,  and  under  whieh  are  hidden  their  br^ntkiif,  \z  " 
form  of  small  fleshy  crests.    Their  body  is  geoenlH'/ 
tened  in  form,  and  shorter  and  wider  thin  it  is  in  tiitL^ 
Annelids.    Their  very  thick  and  muscular  onopiiw* 
capable  of  being  extruded  like  a  proboscis.    They  bin 
unequal  intestine, furnished  on  each  side  with  s  great r.: 
ber  of  branched  eeeca,  the  eBtremities  of  which  l>  ■ 
fix  themselves  between  the  bundles  of  bristles  tbtt  v^ 
for  feet. 

No.  442  A.,  Mus,  ColL  Chir,,  exhibits  a  SeaMotsf. . 
open  longitudinally,  to  expose  the  alimentary  esnal  ' 
first  division  of  this  canal  is  commonly  coiUMercd  u 
stomach,  but  it  is  rather  a  preparatory  organ  than  i  * 
digestive  cavity,  and  is  protrudea  like  a  probosoii  vbec : 
animal  takes  its  food,  as  above  noticed.    It  is  seen  n 
preparation  to  be  strong  and  muscular,  like  a  gizstrir 
communicates  with  the  second  portion  of  the  efim-><) 
narrow  passage.     The  true  digestive  cavity  is  vj*  ■ 
membranous,  and  has  a  series  of  elongated  eociiip 
dages  passing  from  it  on  each  side.    No.  782  of  the  -*'■ 
museum  shows  the  alimentary  canal  and  intestinal  '■ 
appendages.     The  intestine  is  laid  open,  displtymr 
orifices  of  the  csoca,  into  some  of  which  oriflc«  l<r^^ ' 
have  been  inserted.    The  author  of  the  catalogue  rtr^j  - 
that  this  preparation  is  called  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  or: ' 
manuscript  catalogue,  the  'Intestinal  canal  and  lime: 
Sea-Mouse,'  evidently  regarding  the  cecal  appendi^ 
representing  that  viscus.    Thus,  after  exhibiting  thf^ 
glands  under  the  form  of  elongated  c«ca  in  the  HoWi  -r 
and  the  pancreas  under  the  same  form  in  the  oaseow  f?  ■* 
he  lastly  shows  us  the  complicated  liverof  the  higher  fi*' 
also  commencing  in  the  animal  series  by  separate  and  sn 
follicles.     No.  783  consists  of  the  intestine  and  bf 
caeca.    The  dilated  extremities  of  the  latter  are  filW ' 
a  dark-coloured  substance,  with  whicli  the  intestine  b  » 
distended.    {Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Savigny's  Halithctte  eonsist  of  those  which  hawt'-" 
tentacles,  and,  between  them,  a  very  small  crest :  ih*» ' 
without  jaws. 

Example,  Halithaa  aeuleaia,  Aphrodiia aeuleaf^^' 
the  Sea-Mouse, 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  and  most  supcrofj" 
loured.    It  is  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  oru^ 
wide.    The  scales  of  the  back  are  covered  and  hidden  * 
kind  of  tlocky  down,  like  tow,  which  springs  upon  the' '  * 
and  from  which  issue  groups  of  strong  spines,  tbatpv^^'  * 
part,  the  flocky  covering,  and  bundles  of  flexuous  try' 
glittering  like  gold,  andchanging  into  all  tlie  colours  (' 
rainbow.    Cuvier  says,  and  without  exaggeration,  tbaj  '^^ 
do  not  yield  in  beauty  either  to  the  plumage  of  the  M -^ 
ming-birds  nor  to  the  most  brilliant  precious  stones.  I*'^^ 
down  is  a  tubercle,  out  of  which  come  spines,  in  three r*-  '* 
and  of  three  different  sixes,  and  finally  a  flcsbvcone.  1'^^ 
are  forty  of  these  tubercles  on  each  side,  and  hctww^^  ^ 
two  first  are  two  small  fleshy  tentacles.    There  >^  ^  ' 
pairs  of  scales,  which  are  wide  and  sometimes  poffj"  \ 
the  back,  and  fifteen  small  branchial  cresU  on  each  s  x- 
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DO  Soeky  Ivwa  upon  Um  baok.  uid  hiqIi  b  Apbrodila  Hyt- 
trix  (k«diu  IitrmitM€t  Da  BUinv.). 

Tb«  genua  PalfimM,  8av.  lEwrtolfM,  Oken),  ii  ftoolher 
subdmila*.  This  gmm  hu  do  Hooky  oovaring  on  tba 
book;  tha  toDlaolaa  wo  Are  in  number,  kuI  tbeir  proboacU 
U  furouhed  with  horny  ftnd  ittong  jawa.    IbtyMM  knit  ii 

Tben  tkon  ara  tba  ft^Mm  Sl'^aJto*  and  Aco'iln  o(  MU. 
ADdouin  and  Milna  Edwarda, 

Tbe  flnt  of  (beaa  ia  mora  aloogatod  in  form  than  lh« 
oibor  Ap/mdiUn  it  hu  cirrbi  on  ali  tbe  foei.  Such  it 
SigaHon  MatkiU*. 

Tbe  second  baa  eirrhi,  wbioh  allernnte  with  Ibe  aJtrtra  (aa 
tbe  two  rowa  of  membranona  icalea  which  ooier  tbe  back 
are  aomawhat  oddly  oalled,  tbe  lenn  being  already  ap|diad 
tothahoniyralvrnBl  wing*  of  eolaoptarona  inaeoia),  in  grs»t 
length ;  their  jaw*  are  atronger  aad  baUet  toothed.  Tbera 
ia  ■  large  apoeiei  at  tba  AaiUlea,  which  inhabita  a  ahMtb  or 
pipe  of  tbe  eon^tenee  of  leather. 

Here  Cuvter  places  bia  Ciatopltmt,  which  hat  a  month 
devoid  ef  jaw*  and  ptoboacii,  fVirniabed  above  with  a  lip,  to 
which  araattaebed  two  very  amall  teniacula.  Tben  ciHnea 
a  diik  with  oiM  pain  of  feet,  tben  a  ^air  of  long  briaily 
bundlaa^  Kke  two  wing*.  Tbe  hranchim,  in  the  form  of 
plaiei,  are  aitadied  fauer  below  than  above,  and  are  placed 
along  tbe  middte  of  the  body. 

Example,  Ckcrloplenu  ^ergamentaeeu*.  Tbi<  ia  eight 
or  ten  incbea  long,  and  innabita  a  pipe  of  tbe  eobtlaDoe  of 
parahment,  in  the  sea*  of  the  Weat  India  liUnda. 


for  the  Oyiler-ealc/ier,  Hte- 

Generic  CAttrac/w,— Bill  long,  slronE,  compressed;  point 
Tury  mucli  campiested,  chisel-hke.  Nostrils  lateral,  longi- 
tudinally slit  in  the  groove  of  the  bill.  Feet  strong,  mus- 
cular; three  loei  directed  forwards,  middle  toe  united  to 
tilt'  Axicrnal  one,  up  10  ihe  flrat  iotnt,  by  a  membrane,  and 
to  the  internal  toe  bya  small  rudiment ;  toes  bordered  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  membrane.  Wings  moderale,  the  first 
(|uiil  longest. 

Habiti  of  ihe  G«niM.— The  species  lire  along  the  sea- 
abore,  on  the  beach  or  sands;  following  the  retreat  of  tbe 
traves,  to  gnlher  such  crustaceousormarine  animals  a*  they 
wiiah  up.  They  assemblo  in  great  flock*  for  their  migra- 
lions,  but  live  nolitanly  during  the  liroe  of  pairing  and  incu- 
tatiou.  Their  nests  arc  made  in  the  herbage  and  in  the 
iiiarsliy  meadows  near  the  aoa,  and  they  both  run  and  fly 
with  rapidity.  Their  cry  is  shrill  and  resounding.  They 
moult  twice,  in  autumn  and  spring,  but  the  colours  of  the 
plumage  scarcely  change  at  all  at  those  periods ;  the  only 
marked  difference  observed,  at  this  change  of  plumage,  exisls 
in  tbe  absence  or  presence  of  tbe  white  gorget.  There  i* 
no  diSeronoe  in  the  sexes,    (Temm.) 
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KzampU,  Httmatt^mt  otraUgui. 

Detenption. — Mate  and  Fetnale  m  Winter  Plumage,— 
Head,  nape,  upper  part  of  tbe  breast,  back,  wings,  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  deep  black  ;  a  very  marked  gorget  under 
the  throat ;  rump,  origin  of  caudal  feathers  aiul  quills,  trans- 
verse  band  on  llie  wines,  as  wellos  all  tbe  lower  parts,  pure 
white;  bill  and  nakea  circle  round  the  eyes,  very  bright 
orange ;  iris  crimson  ;  feet  obMuro  red. 

young  qflAa  Year. — These  have  tbe  black  of  the  plumnga 
douded  and  bordered  with  brown;  ibe  white  dirty;  bill 
and  naked  circle  of  the  eyes  blackish  brown;  iris  brown; 
feet  livid  grey. 

Sununer  or  Nuptiai  Hutm^;.— All  the  upper  parts  of  ibe 
front  of  the  neck  of  the  same  black  as  the  wings,  which 
black  i*  more  lustrous,  and  with  rvtlections,     (Temm.) 

ntia  is  L'Hiattrier,  Pie .  de  Her,  and  Beaute  da  Mer  of 
the  French ;  B«eeaeeia  di  Mare  of  the  Italian*  ;  Margpitt 
and  Strtmdtl^ura  of  the  Swedes ;  TiaUdur  (fern.  Tilldrai 
of  the  leelanden ;  Kieider  of  the  Feroe  Islanders ;  Titld, 
Kield,Qhb,vttA  Strand- SkiaTe at \he  Norwegians;  Strand- 
SAods  of  the  Dane* ;  Getahackte  Auttemfitcher  oi  ^a  Ger- 
mans ;  Seholaektter  of  the  Netherlanders  ;  Oytter-eatcher 
and  Sea-Pie  of  tha  modern  British ;  and  Piogen  y  Mor  of 
the  anlient  British. 

Geographical  Di*lribulion.~--'Ttte  whole  of  the  European 
ooDtinant.  Common  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, Russia,  Siberia,  and  extending  to  Kamlobalka ;  tbe 
British  Islands  (where  it  is  indigenoua,  and  breeds),  from 
the  Scilly  Isles  to  Shetland  ;  common  and  reaident  in  Ire- 
land. Temminck  stalea  that  this  species  also  lives  in 
North  America,  but  that  the  oysler-catobcr  of  Brazil  and 
the  whoteofSouth  America  fortoa  a  distinct  race.  He  adds 
that  it  also  inhabit*  Japan.  The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  bis 
'Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America,'  however,  doe*  not 
inclndo  it  among  the  North  American  birds,  but  places  op- 
posite to  it  (in  ibe  American  column)  Htematopue  f^ 
iiatut,  Temm.  iHtrm.  Ottrakgut,  Wilt. ;  H.  Bratilieneit, 
LicbL). 

Fooif,  Habile,  See.— Small  crutlaceans,  &a.,  and  bivalve 
moUuski,  which  last  its  powerful  hill  and  frame  well  enable 
it  to  open,  so  as  to  get  at  tha  contents.  It  will  frequently 
wade  far  out,  and  trust  to  swimming  back  for  its  return. 
Heir  fbur  ^igs.  of  aliright  bus,  inclining  to  olive  or  yellowiah 
stone  oolonr,  spoiled  with  ash-grey,  or  dark  brown,  or 
blackish,  are  deposited  in  a  shallow  bole,  acmtched  in  the 
gravel  or  sand,  and  sometimes  amoug  the  shingles  of  the 
bMch,  but  most  frequently  among  the  herbagu  of  marshy 

? I  aces  near  the  sea.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  a  nest. 
\me  of  inoubation  three  week*.  Young  when  flrtt  hatched 
covered  with  down  of  a  brownish  grey  colour.  It  i*  soroe- 
liiDe*  seen  far  up  rivers  and  inland,  where  it  feeds  on  earth- 
wortna,  &c.,  and  frGsh-water  inseots  and  mollusk*.  Easily 
domesticated  in  poultry-yards.  Several  used  to  bo  kept 
upon  tbe  grass  in  ttoat  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and 
there  are  some  now,  in  a  balf-tamed  stale,  in  the  gardens  of 
Ibe  Zoological  Society  in  tbe  Regent's  Park. 


SEA-8WALLOW8.    [Txai**.] 

SEA-URCHINS.    [Echiwidjb.] 

8BA- WEEDS  are  those  plants  which  are  found  growing 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  saa.  They  form  a  la^e  proportion  of 
the  numerous  ftimlly  Algn  [Algx],  and  are  all  of  them 
eryptoftamie  plants.  Attnou^manyof  tbe  jointed  anddis- 
Jotnted  Alg(»  an  loaDd  in  sea-water,  and  might  be  callud 
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poiwm  of  txpansion  t<>tbe  extremity,  serve  as  exoellent  een ; 
and  these  aimphiiria  therefore  pass  the  greatest  part  of  their 
life  in  the  sea,  coining  on  shore  only  to  hash  and  sleep  in 
the  aun;  and  suckle  their  young  ones.  Cuvier  remarks  that 
their  elongated  body,  their  tory  moveable  spine,  provided 
with  rausclea  which  put  it  in  action  with  powerful  flexibi- 
lity, their  narrow  pelvis,  their  close  tbick  fur,  all  vnite  to 
make  them  good  swimmers,  and  the  details  of  their  ana- 
temy  eonflrm  tlie  impression  produced  by  their  external 
form.    {Regne  Animal.) 

Two  genera  only,  taking  (he  term  genus  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  belonging  to  this  group,  have  as  yet  been 
discovered,  the  seals  {Phoca,  Linn.),  and  the  walras  or 
morse  {Tricheckiu,  Linn.) . 

Seals. 

Organisation. 
'  Skeleton. — If  the  tkuU  of  the  common  seal  {Phoca  vithh 
/ffKi)be  compared  with  thatof  anOrrBR  [vol.  xvii.,  p.  64],  a 
great  resemblance  will  be  found  to  exist  between  them  in  the 
shortness  of  the  musBle,  the  compression  of  the  interorbital 
region  (which  is  greater  in  the- seal),  the  width  and  flatness 
of  the  cranium,  and  especially  of  the  whole  region  of  its 
base  or  under  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  tympanic  por^ 
tiona,  which  are  large  and  convex.  The  orbit  is  very  large, 
and  the  frontal  bone  does  not  complete  it  backwards  by  a 
postorbital  apophysis,  nor  is  it  distinguished  from  the  tem- 
poral bone,  except  by  the  convexity  of  the  last-named  por*- 
tion  of  the  skull.  The  temporal  crests  are  but  little  marked, 
and  the  occipital  orest  is  insensible.  The  iVontal  bone  does 
not  form  in  front  that  triangular  enlargement,  the  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  otter ;  but  the  postorbital 
apophysis  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  very  strongly  marked, 
and  the  jugal  and  temporal  bones  equally  contribute  to 
fbrm  it  The  intermaxillary  bones  termmate  near  the 
nasal,  without  reaching  to  them :  their  suture  below  tra- 
verses the  jMilate  opposite  the  canines,  and  even,  in  the  mid- 
dle, opposite  to  the  first  molars.  The  palatine  bones  do  not 
pass  '\\\  front  of  the  last  molar,  but  their  posterior  border  is 
situated  very  far  back :  this  posterior  border  of  the  nostrils 
is  notched  by  a  re-entering  angle.  The  pterygoid  apophy- 
ses of  the  palatine  bone  run  very  far  back,  slipping  over 
those  of  the  sphenoTd,  which  are  very  early  soldered  to  the 
body  of  the  lx>ne«  and  have  a  tubercle  on  their  anterior 
border,  at  the  point  where  thev  touch  the  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior nostrils.  The  part  of  the  palatine  bone  which  is  in 
the  orbit  is  moderate,  and  so  is  the  orbital  wing  of  the 
sphenoid ;  the  temporal  bone  is  small  and  narrow  ;  the  pa- 
rietal bones  lue  early  soldered  to  the  occipital.  Covier  could 
neither  detect  a  lachrymal  bone  nor  a  lachrymal  bole.  The 
membranous  space  at  the  junction  of  the  maxillary,  the 
palatine,  and  the  frontal  bones  is  very  large  and  placea  very 
backward  :  this  is  the  membrane  that  occupies  the  place  of 
the  lachrymal  bone.  The  suborbital  hole  is  large,  but  less 
than  in  the  otter  and  its  canal  is  very  short  The  analogue 
of  the  spheno-palatine  bone  is  very  lai^e.  The  round  aper- 
ture {foramen  rotundum)  is  confounded  a-itb  the  ispheno- 
orbital  slit  Cuvier  could  not  detect  any  vidian  canal  ex- 
cept a  hole  within  the  anterior  border  of  the  pterygoid 
apophysis  of  the  sphenoYd  bone.  The  oval  hole  (foramen 
ovale)  is  small.  The  carotid  canal  {canaliscarotiats)  is 
united  to  the  jugular  hole  {fossa  jugalis),  and  gives  off  a 
recurved  canal  lodged  in  the  lower  internal  wall  of  the  tym- 
panic portion,  and  which  opens  at  its  internal  and  posterior 
surface.  The  jugular  hole  is  very  large,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dyloid and  mastoid  foramina.  Externally,  the  tympanic 
bone  has  a  plaited  depression,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
foramen  mastoideum  is  pierced.  The  cavity  of  the  cranium 
is  large,  wide,  and  high;  its  front  is  very  much  flattened; 
the  cribriform  plate  is  moderate,  not  verv  full  of  holes, 
elevated,  and  not  sunk  in  a  canal,  as  in  the  dogs  ;  the  crista 
gaUi  is  very  distinct ;  the  anterior  clinoid  apophyses  are 
hardly  elevated,  and  the  optic  region  is  very  flat  The 
region  of  the  sella  is  on  a  level  with  the  lateral  regions ; 
the  ossa  petrosa  within  have  \*o  pointed  crest,  but  the  hol- 
low of  their  upper  part  is  very  deep,  and  \yiderat  the  bottom 
than  at  the  entrance.  A  space  in  the  basilary  region  in 
front  of  the  occipital  aperture  remains  for  a  long  time  un- 
ossified.  The  bones  or  the  cranium  are  thin,  and  there  are 
no  frontal  sinuses. 

The  skull  of  the  Monk  Seal  (Phoca  Monachus,  Herm.) 
presents,  independently  of  its  size,  some  rather  striking  dif- 
fcrencefl  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Phoca  vitulina. 


The  zygomatic  arohes  are  more  open  and  robust  ir  - 
former ;  the  anterior  region  of  the  frontal  bone  i<  c>  r^ 
a  very  marked  sagittal  crest  commences  on  the  m;i . 
the  orbite  and  proceeds  to  join  an  oecipital  crest  as  &;r 
marked,  which  notches  the  back  part  of  the  cnnium 
a  re-entering  angle.    There  is  also  a  notch  at  the  pv 
border  of  the  palate,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  ai 
distinctly  artieelaled  to  the  nasal.    On  the  antenor  \ 
of  the  orbit  is  a  projecting  point  formed  by  the  nut 
bone;  and  an  obtuse  longitudinal  crest  projects utur 
basilary  region.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  only  four  f  ' 
molars,  the  external  ones  being- very  slightly  the  Ui.- 
below  there  are  four,  also  smaller ;  altogether  fire  r: 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  less  trenchant,  and  viih  ia 
points  much  less  marked  than  in  Phoca  vitulina. 


Sluiltof  PhaeR  Monachtn,  seen  from  above. 


Skull  of  PhOGA  MopocImis,  aeon  fruu  Wkiv. 


SkoU  of  Fhoea  MoimchtM  (rrafiW). 

The  shoulder-blade  of  the  seal  (Cuvier  takes  t!.' 
named  species  as  principal  type)  widens  very  njucl: 
before  backwards;  its  antespinal  fossa  is  much  whI^' 
the  other;  the  anterior  boraer  is  very  convex,  and' 
terior  angle  is  lost  in  this  convexity.    The  posterior  t  . 
slightly  concave,  and  the  posterior  angle  raiber  ^^U 
spine  projects  but  little,  and  is  terminated  by  a  sn^' 
pressed  acromion  which  does  not  advance  so  far  as  (> 
of  the  articular  surface.    The  acromial  tuberosity  i^  ^ 
obsolete.    In  Phoca  vitulina  and  I^ca  mittnt<^  i-^ 
spinal  fossa  and  the  shoulder-blade  altogether  au*  ^  • 
smaller,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  -i  - 
angle.    In  Otaria,  on  the  contmry,  the  ante>pinul  i  ^   " 
still  wider  in  proportion  than  in  Phoca  monachus:^^  ' 
vided  longituainally  by  a  ridge  less  elevated  (bau  t^>^  ;* 
and  without  an  acromion.    The  humerus  is  remarka 
its  relative  brevity,  and  for  the  great  projection  v(  <';  '*' 
tuherosity  and  of  its  deltoid  crest ;  iis  lower  pulic)  .^ 
lowed  by  an  obtuse  gorge,  and  divided  into  two  P*^^*^ 
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enters  directly  at  the  left  extremity,  so  that  there  is  no 
hlind  sac  in  the  stomach.  No.  534  A,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  the  stomach  of  a 
seal  {Phoca  vittUina)  injected,  and  its  posterior  parietes  re- 
moved, to  show  the  character  of  the  internal  surface,  and 
the  situation  and  form  of  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices. 
Professor  Owen,  who  made  the  preparation,  observes  that 
the  circumstances  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  simple 
form  of  stomach  are, — the  absence  of  the  saceus  ctecus  to 
the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice, — the  large  size  of  that  orifice, 
— and  the  very  small  size  of  the  pyloric  aperture,  which  is 
further  provided  with  a  small  valvular  projection,  in  order 
to  prevent  more  efl^ectually  the  passage  of  undigested  sub- 
stances into  the  duodenum.  The  rugse  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane are  hardly  perceptible  in  this  specimen,  and  its 
vascularity  appears  to  be  slight,  except  at  the  pyloric  end: 
this  portion  is  acutely  bent  upon  the  cardiac.  No.  697  is  a 
portion  of  a  smalt  intestine,  injected,  of  a  seal  {Phoca  tfitu- 
lino),  showing  the  simple  disposition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  villi  shorter  and  less  numerous  than  in  the 
Lion.  No.  832  is  the  spleen  of  a  seal,  well  injected  by  the 
veins,  and  showing  that  the  injection  is  not  confined  in  ves- 
sels, but  in  cells.  The  distended  cells  give  a  granular 
appearance  to  the  whole  external  surface.  No.  B05  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  liver  of  a  seal  minutely  injected,  appa- 
rently by  the  hepatic  veins.  iPhyiiohgiccU  Series,  Gkillery. 
^^Cai.t  vol.  i.) 

Organs  of  Circulation  and  Respiration. — The  seals  have 
the  power  of  opening  or  closing  their  nostrils  at  pleasure, 
and  ihe  interval  between  their  respirations  is  very  long. 
This  may  be  observed  in  those  which  are  kept  in  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  closing  appears  to  be  effected  by  sphincter- 
like muscles  acting  upon  valvules  which  shut  the  aperture 
most  effectually.  Such  a  provision  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  animals  that  pass  so  much  of  their  life  in  the  water  and 
take  their  food  there:  for  ordinarily  the  seal  eats  in  the 
sea,  though  it  can  eat  upon  land,  as  those  who  have  seen  the 
individual  fed,  which  was  lately  exhibited  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  well  know. 
The  breathing  is  not  only  slow,  it  is  also  irregular.  After 
opening  the  nostrils  and  making  a  strong  expiration,  the 
animal  inspires  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  closes  the  nos- 
trils. In  tne  intervals  of  this  infVequent  respiration,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  free  motion  of  the  ribs  and  the  general  de- 
portment of  the  animal,  that  the  lungs  receive  their  regular 
supply  of  air.  In  a  state  of  nature  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
as  much  as  twenty -five  minutes  have  been  known  to  elapse 
between  their  descent  from  the  surfice  and  their  ascent 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply ;  and  in 
confinement  they  have  been  observed  to  remain  asleep  with 
the  head  under  water  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  conse- 
quently without  breathing  during  that  period.  To  account 
Ibr  this  power  physiologists  were  of  opinion  that  ihe /oramen 
ovale  remained  unclosed  in  these  animals,  and  that  thus 
the  sanguiferous  circle  was  not  interrupted  during  the  time 
of  their  stay  under  water;  but  Cuvier  and  Lawrence  found 
it  closed  in  the  seals  dissected  by  them,  and  we  must  look 
to  some  other  conformation  for  the  endowment  of  this 
Ikculty.  Thus  Cuvier  states  that  there  is  a  great  venous 
•inus  in  their  liver,  which  assists  them  in  their  diiings  by 
rendering  their  respiration  less  dependent  upon  the  circu- 
lation ;  and  If  r.  Houston  has  pointed  out  other  venous  re- 
servoirs in  the  neighbouring  parts.  These  provisions  seem 
to  be  quite  different  from  the  great  arterial  plexus  first 
pointed  oat  by  John  Hunter  in  the  Whales  ;  for  in  the 
seals  the  blood  appears  to  be  laid  up  not  in  a  network  of 
▼essels,  but,  so  to  speak,  in  wide  caniUs.  The  term  veinewr 
is  certainly  used  by  Cuvier,  and  a  reservoir  of  arterial  blood 
would,  reasoning  from  analogy,  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  healthy  life  during  submersion ;  but  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  these  reservoirs  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  power  of  remaining  long  beneath  the 
water,  though,  as  yet,  the  mode  of  operation  is  not  satisfac- 
torily made  out.  as  it  is  in  the  Whales.  The  last-mentioned 
author  states  that  their  blood  is  very  abundant  and  very 
black. 

Brain^  Nertxnis  System,  afid  Senses, — ^The  brain  of  the 
Seals  is  well  developed,  and  the  degree  of  sagacity  and 
attachment  »hown  iu  domestication  (for  they  are  very  easily 
tamed  and  taught  to  perform  tricks)  is  evidence  of  superior 
intelligence.  This  has  been  long  aeo  observed : — *  Acci- 
piunt  disciplinam,*  says  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.,  ix.  13),  'voceque 
pariler  et  visu  poputum  salutani,  ineondito  fremitu:  no- 


m  ine  vocati  respondent.'    M.  F.  Cuvier  too  uv  ooe  ilu ' 

much  intelligence ;  he  performed  what  he  was  ordert:! 

do.  When  desired  to  raise  himself  erect  on  hishindli^. 

to  take  a  staff  in  his  flippers,  like  a  sentinel,  he  obe\^ :: 

word  of  command :  he  would  lie  down  on  his  right  hi. 

on  his  left,  according  to  order,  and  tumble  bead  over  l- 

when  directed  to  do  so.    He  gave  a  paw  when  ^eqG^ 

like  a  dog,  and  protruded  his  lips  for  a  kiss.   Hui  n.. 

appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  its  master. 

Sight.  -^  Blumenbach  remarks  that  it  bu  lon^  li 

known  that  the  sclerotic  coat  in  several  mammals  ls  j 

the  human  subject,  not  of  equal  strength  tlvouelioui: 

that  its  posterior  part  is  much  thicker  than  its  aiiienbr.  . 

has  also,  he  remarks,  been  conjectured  that  this  \\m  : 

might  influence  what  are  termed  the  internal  ehan:;t) 

the  eye,  by  which  the  form  of  the  eyeball,  and  ztx^r. 

the  length  of  its  axis  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  it 

are  adjusted  according  to  the  proximity  or  distance  i.'. 

object,  or  indeed  with  reference  to  any  other  reli:. 

Blumenbach  remarks  that  he  flatters  himielf  that  h 

ascertained  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  discorerici 

admirable  structure  of  this  coat  in  warm-blooded  tni. 

which  have  not  only  the  power  of  seeing  at  nm^  .r 

tances,  but  also  in  two  media  of  such  different  deoutTtr 

and  water.    In  the  eye  of  the  Greenland  Seal,  vhere  b : 

noticed  the  fact,  the  cornea  was  thin  and  yielding;  the:  • 

rior  segment  of  the  sclerotica,  or  that  which  is  mm.-^- 

behind  the  latter  membrane,  was  thick  and  firm;  itso. 

circle  thin  and  flexible;  and  lastly,  the  posterior  yf 

very  thick,  almost  cartilaginous.    The  whole  eye^biin 

surrounded  with  very  strong  muscles ;  and  it  inaykeb!* 

understood  how  their  action,  modified  according  tour^Ti 

stanres,  produces  the  requisite  changes;  bow  the uv 

the  eye  is  shortened  when  the  animal  sees  in  the  i".  • 

bringing  the  lens  nearer  to  the  baok  of  the  globe,  ir  ^  - 

to  obviate  the  strong  refraction  which  the  rays  of  li^b: . 

dergo  in  passing  from  the  thin  medium  of  air  la:. 

thicker  one  of  the  eyes,  and  vice  versSL    No.  1694,  m  ^• 

Coll.  CMr.  (GaUem  exhibits  the  tunics  of  the  eye  of  * 

( Otaria,  P6ron).    The  cornea  and  a  longitudinal  sect*- 

the  sclerotica  have  been  removed,  showing  the  esti' 

tapetum,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  under  side  of  ()>«  ' 

part  of  the  eye,  as  in  those  quadrupeds  that  move  tbe-- 

eyelid  principally,  but  is  continued  of  nearly  equal  br: 

all  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  s  dispc- 

which  is  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  expansiou  ■ 

aperture  of  the  circular  eyelid  by  which  light  is  ado: 

the  eye  in  this  tribe,  and  which  is  found  associated ^  - 

similar  form  of  eyelid  in  the  cetaceans.    On  the  part : 

choroid  which  is  reflected  from  the  cavity  of  the  t\o^*  - 

be  observed  the  broad  ciliary  xone,  the  large  and  deep'  • 

processes,  and  the  converging  striae  of  the  uvea.  !> 

edge  of  the  sclerotica  shows  the  great  thickness  of  t  ^ 

terior  and  posterior  partM,  and  the  sudden  thinness  c; 

part  which  corresponas  to  the  base  of  the  ciliary  luw. 
•  •  •  •  ^ 

vol.  111.) 

Hearing.'— The  auditory  nerve  in  the  seal  is  ve;^ 
and  thougn  the  anricular  apeilure  is  closed  by  a  mecli- 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  shuts  the  nostiili  ir> 
to  protect  the  internal  ptu'ts  of  the  organ  frum  t|' 
sequences  of  the  great  pressure  of  the  water  when  i'- 
mal  is  in  deeps,  it  is  evident  that  seals  hear  very  w^; 
under  water.    Music,  whether  from  the  sounds  o: : 
or  flute  or  violin,  or  even  whistling,  has  been  U>' 
bring  them  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  near  the  ^t^' 
and  to  keep  them  there  till  the  strain  ceased,  when  t;  * 
disappeared.    In  Mas.  Coll.  Chir.,  No.  IGlLisanr 
the  integument  of  the  head  of  an  eared  seal  (O/ond.  ^' 
showing  the  small  pointed  external  ear.    The  $"<'•  ^ 
and  position  of  the  concha  are  such  as  to  present  no  r/ 
ment  in  swimming.    The  meatus  auditorius  is  loCr 
tortuous,  and  its  parietes  are  supported  by  a  sere» 
long  fibro-cartilages,  which  are  moveably  connectoi  • 
ther.     {Cat.,  vol.  iii.) 

TW/tf.— That  this  sense  is  evidently  well  der^rW'- 
shown  by  the  keen  relish  of  the  seals  for  their  food  a- 
copious  secretion  of  saliva  secreted  both  in  anticipoi''  • 
during  deglutition ;  and  the  structure  of  (he  tongue(« 
notched  or  bifurcated  at  the  tip)  corroborates  tuiict-' 
No.  15U8.  in  Mus.  Coll  Chir.,  is  the  tongue  and  h') 
a  seal  {Phoca  vitulina),  showing  its  bifld  extremity  :- 
with  delicate  papillie,  its  flattened  upper  surface,  ^r.: 
fosfulate  papillsB  and  rug»  at  iU  base.    The  toDSiiiAi^' 
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t;  mid  glandl  ate  imliraleU  tiy  hlaci,  iirntla*.  iCaialogue, 

Sinfll.~  A<mU.  a  Graenlander  always  tries  lo  approach 
L  M,':>1  nsuinst  the  wind. 

T^tii-h.—Vfea  dsveloped.  Tlie  whiakera  are  very  seciai- 
']i' :  iHaccd  un  each  aide  of  llie  mouth,  and  at  the  corner  of 
lie  i!vo;  Ihey  comTnunicate  with  nervei  of  considerable 
ii,-.  mid  the  alighteiit  irapreasion  produces  aeiualion. 

iipimralive  and  Urinary  Organs,  ^-e. — There  is  nothing 
iiiiL'ularly  worltiy  of  notice  in  the  male  organa.  excepting 
lull  iliui'e  I*  a  bone  in  ihe  imramilleiit  organ.  No. 'j;94, 
\.  M-m.  Coll.  Chir.,  exhibits  the  female  otians  with  the 
i-cujin,  urinary  bladder,  and  umbilicui  of  a  young  Phoca 
■  hilinii.  Tlie  ovarieH  are  enclosed  in  the  peritonea)  cap- 
iilt'4 :  the  one  on  tlie  right  eide  is  opened,  and  the  ovary 
I  i-L'Cli'd.  Tlie  cBpiules  are  situated  close  lo  the  ends  at  tlie 
■iiiaii  uteri.  The  inner  surface  of  these  tubes  is  beset 
.  illi  ihirk  soft  eminences,  chiefly  in  the  longitudinal  tlirec- 
:  >i',.  and  which  Gill  into  longitudinal  ridges  as  Ihey  approach 
lie  curpus  ulerL  This  part  is  very  short,  but  the  cornua 
ro  t-xiernnlly  united  some  way  before  Ihey  open  into  the 
'lumnin  cavity.  The  uterus  open*  into  the  vagina  on  a 
L  <!!  di.'vetoped  round  os  lines.  The  vagina  is  separated,  at 
)iQ  imitialure  period  of  the  subject  from  which  theprtrpara- 
i>>n   ivns  taken,   by  a  well-marked  constriclion   from    Ihe 


'1111,714  prnjecli  from  a  smalt  semilunar  depress! 
Miliiii  liie  verge  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  urelhro-eeKual 
MiKil.  The  rectum  terminates  close  to  ihe  opposite  side  of 
he  vulva,  and  a  common  cloacal  aphiocter-muscla  em- 
.uicL'sbuihapertwres.  (Co/.,  vol.  iv.) 

Sir  Everard  Home  [.Phil.  TVans.,  182-1)  slates  that  in  the 
'\i('i'nla  of  the  seal,  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  of  which  the 
i'^iiii  is  composed  arc  not  twisted  upon  each  other;  and 
Lac  a<  about  a  third  part  of  their  length  from  the  plucenla, 
iK'v  divide  into  branches,  which  freely  anastomose  logelhcr, 
ij<l  lire  connected  to  Ihe  placenta  itself  by  membranous 
■\-\i,  botuenn  which  the  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  to  its 
iilistancc.  on  which  they  ramify  with  great  minuteness ;  a 
e  that  will  obviously  give  greater  facility  lo  the  cir- 
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are  ventral,  and  are  sigd  to  be  two  only  in 
of  the  Phocidte,  and  four  in  others.  The  teats  are 
icaled  in  the  skin,  so  as  nol  to  suffer  from  crawling  or 
('[  shiitQing  on  land,  and  some  see  in  the  bifid  terroina- 
uf  tlie  tongue  an  adaptation  for  enabling  the  young  to 


Tilt 


n  Mm.  Coll. 

■  ■\i\  »'ith  the  capsule  removed  to  show  the  numerous  smull 
•  iiulcs  of  which  it  is  composed.     {Cat.,  vol,  ii.) 

Calocephalus.  (F.  Cut.) 

Oi-nfTie  CAflrac/er.— Molars  formed  principally  of  one 
i'L-:>t  point  placed  in  the  middle,  one  smaller  situated  be- 
,;t>.  mill  two,  oUo  smaller,  placed  posteriorly.  Cranium 
<iiit'e\  on  ihe  sides,  llallened  un  Ihe  top:  slight  TUgusilics, 
ii.'U'Lid  uf  occipital  crists. 

Kxample,  Calnftphalut  vilulinus. 

JJescrijilian. — Tlie  ground-colour  of  the  hair  or  skin,  when 
Ih'  animal  Is  alive  and  dry,  is  pale  whiliih  grey  with  a  very 
\  ;)^li(  liiige  of  yellow  ;  when  just  out  of  Ihe  water  and  wei. 
lii^  grouiid'colour  is  ash  ;  after  death,  and,  as  seen  in  muse- 
I  lis  the  ground-c>ilour  is  pale  yellowish  crey,  the  oil  hav- 
'1^  penetrated  the  skin,  and  rendered  the  hair  of  a  moro 
i.:;..w  hue.  The  body  above  is  clouded  and  marbled  with 
.;  ;ii-kiiili  s;rey.      Space  round  the  eyes  and  muiilc,  sides  of 

I  if  Ixidy,  all'  the  lower  parts  and  the  feet,  pale  greyiiih;  be- 
,ii)iiij;  nearly  white  beneath.  There  is  some  brown  on  the 
iiii/lu  and  upper  part  of  the  tad.  wliiskeru  moderate,  un- 
..l.ucd.     Claws   black  and   rather   strong.     Length   from 

;    I ,  >  0  feol. 
'I  111*  is  the  Phixa  vitultna  of  Linnajus ;  Le  Veau  Marin 

■  I  Ph'ique  Cummun  of  Ihe  Fieiich;  yecckio  marinn 
.,-    iho  Italians;   Lobo  marino  of  the  Spanish;   Meerwiitf 

,,  I  Miflr/iund  of  the  Germans;  Zee-hund  of  the  Dutch: 
.  ,  I  him't  of  the  Danes;  Sial  of  the  Swedes;  Ctimmnn 
~  .tl  ukd  Rfa  calf  of  the  modern  British ;  and  Moelrhon  of 
..-  nui.oit  British. 
( ;,  '^r'lr/iiail  Dinlribiili'm. — The  northern  seasgenerolly. 
.  .'i^is  ut'  Kuglapd,  France.  &c.     It  is  comparatively  scarce 

II  iiii- southern  coasts  of  Britain  now,  but  still  haunts  the 
..tii^riLsof  the  Tees. 

i'.  C.  No.  1315. 
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Incisors 


Haiiti.  #t'.-Mr.  Farringtoii,  then  of  Diiias  in  Cictnar- 
vonshire,  wrote  thus  to  Pennant :— 'The  seals  are  natives  of 
our  coasts,  and  are  found  most  frequently  between  Llyn 
in  Caernarvonshire  and  Ihe  northern  parts  of  Anglesey; 
ihey  are  seen  often  towards  C.irreg-y. Moelrhon,  to  tlio 
west  of  Bardsey.  or  Ynys  Enlli,  and  tin-  Skerries,  commonly 
called  in  the  British  languaf^e  Ynys-y-Muelrhoniad,  or  Seal 
l^la^d.  The  Latin  name  of  this  amphibious  animal  is 
Phoca;  the  vulgar  name  is  sea-calf,  and  on  that  account 
the  male  is  called  the  'bull,  and  the  female  the  cow,  but  tho 
Celtic  appellotive  is  Mnelrhmt,  from  the  woi-d  Mwl,  bald, 
or  without  ears,  and  Bhnn,  a  spear  or  lance.  They  are  ex- 
rcllcnt  swimmers  and  ready  divert,  and  are  very  bold  when 
in  the  sea,  swimming  carelessly  enough  aboul  buais;  ihi?ir 
dens  or  lodgments  are  in  hollow  rocks  or  caverns  near  the 
sea.  hut  out  of  the  tench  of  iho  tide.  In  the  summer  they 
will  come  out  of  the  water  to  bask  or  sleep  in  the  sun,  on 
the  lop  of  Inrgo  slones  or  shivurs  of  rocks,  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  our  countrymen  lake  of  shooting  them  ;  if  they 
chance  to  escape,  they  hasten  towards  Iheir  proper  ele- 
ment, flinging  Slones  and  dirt  behind  them  as  ihey  scramble 
along,  at  llie  same  time  expressing  their  fears  by  piteous 
moans;  but  if  they  happen  lo  be  ovcrlnken.  lliey  will  make 
a  vigorous  defence  with  their  fi'ct  and  leeth  till  Ihey  are 
killed.' 

Dr.  Borlase,  in  a  leller  dulcd  Ortober,  i:c^  gives  Ihe 
following  account:— 'The  scal<i  are  seen  in  the  gieatct 
plenty  on  Ihe  shores  of  Cornwall  in  Ihe  months  iif  hlny, 
June,  and  July.  They  are  of  dlH'erent  sizes;  some  as  large 
as  a  cow,  and  from  that  (luwnwaids  lo  a  hmall  culf.  They 
feed  on  most  sorts  of  fish  which  they  can  maoer,  and  are 
seen  searching  forlheir  prey  near  the  hboro  where  the  whis- 
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Irictt  rise  at  fifly  yarasilUUnce,  sotlial  weaker  Sshei  cannot 
■void  Ilieir  lyraiiDf  exrept  in  sbalbw  waler.  A  person  of  the 
parish  of  Bennan  saw  not  long  since  a  aeal  in  pursuit  at  a 
mullet  (ihat  strong  and  swift  Dsli) ;  the  seal  turned  it  to  and 
fro  in  deep  water  a;  a  greyhound  does  b  hare ;  the  mullet 
ftt  last  found  it  bad  no  way  to  escape,  but  by  running  into 
■hoal  water  ;  the  seal  pursued,  and  the  former,  to  get  raore 
surely  out  of  danger,  threw  ilaelf  on  its  side,  by  vbicb  means 
it  dart«d  into  shoaler  waier  than  il  could  have  swum  inwilb 
the  depth  of  its  paunch  and  fins,  and  so  escaped.  The  seal 
brings  her  young  about  Ibe  beginninK  of  autumn ;  our  fisher- 
men have  Keen  two  sucking  their  dam  at  the  same  time,  as 
aha  stood  in  the  sea  in  a  perpemlieular  position.  Their  head 
in  swimming  is  always  above  waler,  more  so  than  that  of  a 
dog.  They  sleep  on  rocks  suirouniled  by  the  sea,  or  on  the 
less  accessible  parts  of  cliSs  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
and  if  disturbed  by  anything,  take  care  to  tumble  over  the 
Tocks  into  the  sea-  They  are  extremely  walchrul,  and  never 
aleep  long  without  moving,  seldom  longer  than  a  minute; 
then  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  see  nothing  more 
than  ordinary,  lie  down  again,  and  eu  on,  raising  their  heads 
a  little,  and  reclining  them  alternately  in  about  a  minute's 

The  seal-hunler»  in  Caithness  as-iured  Pennant  that  their 
growth  is  so  sudden,  that  in  nine  tides  from  their  birth  they 
vriU  become  ns  active  a:>  Iheirpaients.  On  the  coast  of  that 
county  immense  caverns  open  into  the  sea,  and  run  some 
hundred  yards  beiiealb  the  land.  These  are  the  resort  of 
seals  in  the  brceditig-time,  where  they  remain  till  their 
young  are  old  enough  to  go  to  sea,  which  is  in  about  six  or 
■even  »eeks.  The  first  of  these  caves,  says  Pennant  in 
continuation,  is  near  the  Ord.  the  last  near  Thrumster. 
Their  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  only  (o  admit  a  boat :  within 
they  are  spacious  and  lofty.  Into  the  mouths  of  these  cav- 
erns the  seal-hunlers  enter  about  midnight  in  the  month  of 
October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  and  having  rowed 
up  as  far  as  ihey  can.  land.  Each  of  them  being  provided 
with  a  bludgeon  and  properly  lilBlioned,  they  light  their 
torches,  and  make  a  great  noise.  This  brings  don  n  the  seals 
fruro  the  recesses  of  the  cavern  in  a  confused  body  with 
fearful  iihrieks  and  erica.  The  men  at  first  are  obliged  to 
give  way  for  fear  of  being  overborne,  but  when  ihe  first 
crowd  is  pnsl.  they  kill  as  many  as  slragfjle  behind,  chielly 
Iheyoun^.  by  striking  Ihem  on  the  nose.  When  the  slaughter 
is  over,  they  drag  the  seals  to  the  boats.  ThisisdeBcriWas 
a  most  hazardous  employment ;  for  shoulil  their  torches  go 
out,  or  Ihe  wind  blow  hard  from  Iho  sea  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  cave,  their  lives  are  lost. 
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Ulililj/  to  Jfun.— To  Ibe  Greenlander  the  seal  is  all  in  all  ■ 
it  gives  him  light,  food,  and  clothing.  Mr.  Farrington  above 
quoted  says  of  the  WeUh  seaU,  that  they  are  taken  for  the 
sake  of  their  ^kins,  and  for  Ibe  oil  their  fat  yields,  '  the  for- 
mer.' says  he,  '  sell  for  four  shilling!,  or  four  and  sixpence 
a  piece,  which,  when  dressed,  are  very  useful  in  covering 
trunks,  making  waistcoats,  bhot-pouches,  and  several  other 
conveniences.'  Pennant,  speaking  of  the  Caithness  seals. 
llBtes  that  those  of  six  weeks  old  yield  more  oil  than  their 
emaciated  dams;  '  above  eight  gallons  have  been  procured 
IVom  a  single  whelp,  which  sells  from  sixpence  to  ninepence 
|>er  gallon  i  the  skins  from  sixpence  to  twelve- pet  ice.'  That 
the  flash  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  tables  of  the 
great  in  this  country  is  evident  from  the  bill  of  fare  at  the 
'  intronaMlion '  of  .George  Nevell,  the  archbishop  of  Vork, 
to  irbioh  we  have  often  Ltd  oeoasion  to  allude ;  tiii  we  there 
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Und  '  Porposci  and  seals  12:'  and,  indeed.  Lnv.  in  ^, 
Fauna  Oreademh,  slates  that  at  Norib  Roliud.hi  i' 
were  taken  for  food,  and  that  they  nuLde  goud  liimi.  1 . 
numbers  killed  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  t  ffnA  i- 
amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Caloeep/iatttg  Grcenlaiidicua. 

CMcnp/ton.— Hair  drier,  closer  to  the  leather,  an'!  ^  ■ 
free  froin  wool  than  that  of  the  other  species ;  each  hi' ' ' 
and  lustrous.    A  large  brown  obliijue  band,  irrpguliili  >, 
tilaled,   commences  nearly  above   the  shoulders,  ili-r 
joins  that  of  the  other  nide,  and  is  carried  along  iiw 
sides  and  up  to  the  hind  legs,  becoming  bv  degrtetbr^  .- 
there  and  losing  itself  in  Ibe  while  of  the  belly :  thfi-" 
extremity  approaobes  that  of  the  other  side  at  the '  - 
the  tail.     Some  small  brown  spots  are  scaltereil  abuLi 
in  the  grey  of  lite  back  end  in  the  pale  part  of  Ihtli 
The  bands  and  spots  become  more  and  more  bliri  - 
age. 

Tha /emaUi  and  the  young  have  the  skin  of  lli>-.- 
ground-colour,  but  without  bands,  and  with  unaiusL  ■ 
defined,  angular,  brown  spots,  thrown,  as  il  were,  it  t^ 
on  different  places  of  Ihe  upper  end  lower  part  of  ibr  I 

Cuvier,  whose  description  this  is.  sars  that  the  E' 
colour  of  the  nid  male  is  grey-white,  and  that  he  is  Et 
long.    The  face  is  entirely  black. 

According  Id  Cranlz,  this  species,  vlien  newll  li' 
quite  white  and  woolly.  In  Ihe  first  year  it  ii'-" 
coloured:  in  the  second,  grey;  in  the  third,  punlc:- 
stripes;  in  the  fourth,  spoiled;  and  in  lbefihli,»i.- 
half-moons  as  the  sign  of  its  maturity.  ' 

This  is  lbs  Phoca  Grcenlandica  of  Muller;  Fhitn-- 
naris  of  Boddaert ;  Phoea  doriala  of  Pallas ;  Phoqu-  ■  ■ 
lant  of  Buffon ;  Harp- Seal  of  Pennant  and  olbat  ;>:■.: 
termak  of  CranlE. 

GeosraphinU  DiilribuUon. — The  Froien  Ocenn.  fi 
land,  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  the  White  Sea,  Kim'i- 
Rare  in  Britain. 

Habiti,  Chace,  ^e. — According  to  Fabriciui  tli><'- 
is  very  numerous  in  the  deep  bays  and  Ibe  noulli-' 
rivers  in  Greenland.  They  leave  Ihe  coaal  Iwicei.n" 
first  in  March,  relumint;  in  May ;  again  In  June,  xi'l ' 
pear  in  September,  Their  young,  one,  rarely  1»n,  ni ' 
are  brought  forth  in  spring  and  are  suckled  on  ihf ' 
from  shore.  They  avoid  the  fixed  ice,  but  live  nnd  ?  ■ 
vast  herds  near  Ihe  HoatinK  ice-islands,  amon^  *)!''■ 
are  sometimes  seen  swimming  in  great  number)!"'-' 
guidance  of  one  who  seems  to  act  as  leader  *tid  «(tii  i 
the  whole.  Their  food  consists  of  all  kindsof  ft-fi ' 
fish  included,  but  they  prefer  Ihe  arctic  salmnn,  ^'•^^ 
Ihe  feed,  and  one  comes  lo  the  surface  to  breaihe.  ' 
his  head  only  nbove  the  waler,  and  quickly  Jire' * 
changing  his  place.  These  seals  swim  in  tnanyi!' 
on  their  back,  on  Iheir  sides,  as  well  09  in  tbeoid'Tii''. 
tion,  and  occasionally  whirl  themselves  about,  ss  if  m  ■ 
They  sleep  frequently  on  the  water,  and  are  con^iati< 
cautious,  eapecially  on  the  ice. 

They  are  said  lo  have  a  great  dread  of  the  loolbni*^ 
If  a  gra.m('Us  perceive  a  seal  of  any  species  bsiktnsw 
ing  ice,  it  is  assertefl  that  he  does  his  best  to  vps^' '  ' 
orbeat  the  seal  off  with  his  flns,  when  the  latle;  bra'' 

Cranti  avers  that  this  is  a  careless  stupid  mbI,  s^i 
it  is  the  only  one  which  the  Greenlander  will  "'''^' 
attack  alone.  He  goes  to  hunt  it  in  his  kajsk,  vl>'^ 
the  form  of  a  weavers  shuttle.  When  ha  perwi'S ',' 
he  endeavours  tu  surprise  it  unawares  with  ihewi"^  °' '.. 
in  his  back,  that  he  may  be  neither  heard  nor  «" 
approaches  it  rapidly  but  silenily  till  within  (i'^'_, 
raihoms.  He  ihen  lakes  hold  of  the  oar  in  hi^  W- ■, 
and  with  his  right  throws  Ibe  harpoon.  If  iMsJ''' 
Greenlander  throws  the  aiUched  buoy  overboiN  '^ 
same  side  thai  the  seal  dives,  and  he  dives  upon  lb*''' 
The  (truck  victim  often  carries  the  buoy  under  •^'■■ 
wearied  and  wounded,  it  must  at  last  comeupl"  ''' 
The  Greenlander.  who  is  on  the  watch,  now  sils't' 
his  long  lance  till  the  animal  is  exhausted,  "h^nj''" 
it  from  its  sufferings  with  his  short  lanre;  and  Inti'.  ^ 
il  up  hke  a  bladder  that  it  may  swim  the  eaiier  sn^- 
kajak.  This  is  a  service  of  danger  to  ihe  sw'''*"'"", 
Ihe  line  should  be  entangled,  or  if  it  should  cUrb  n 
the  kajak,  an  oar,  the  hunter's  hand,  «  his  «<'■ ' 
sometimes  does  when  the  wind  is  high,  or  if  •>"' ,^fr 
make  a  sudden  turn  to  the  other  side  of  lbs  ligM  ""^ 
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kajsk  wnuld  b«  drawn  under  the  waTef.  Tben,  unlei*  the 
Greeiilandsr  b*»  preienee  of  mind  and  dsxterilf  to  dii- 
sntungla  himaelf,  hd  is  lost  Nor  ii  tliis  >ll  the  d&nRer,  hr 
Ihc  dying  seal  rosy  attack  hira  >  and  if  it  be  a  fomala  fol- 
lowsil  hy  youD);  ones,  sbo  will  not  unfrequently  turn  on  the 
{lurauer,  mjure  bin,  or  bite  a  hole  in  hu  kajak  and  sink 


lu  Onnlandicui  (Ualt). 

CdfoMpAo/u*  diteolor.  Marbled  Stat. 

D'scnption. — Blaokiah-brawn  or  deep  grey  marked  with 
twisled  and  irregular  linex  of  whitish- grey.  Under  parts 
lighter  and  the  f^reyiih  lines  broader  and  yellower.  Some- 
times the  wbitish-grey  of  the  belly  is  more  extensive, 
Bsrendini;  to  Ibe  sides.  Size,  simdar  to  that  o(  Calocepha- 
lui  xritalinui. 

L-KoHtg. — Coasts  of  France. 

This  was  at  Brat  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  Caloe«phalia 
vituliniu,  or  one  of  that  species  exhibiting  a  modification  of 
colouring  from  age  or  sex.  Baron  Cuvier  observes  that  it 
doifa  not  appear  to  bo  a  Tarlety  of  the  last-named  Kpt-cies 
proceeding  rntin  aee  and  lex  only;  but,  he  addi.  that  its 
cranium  does  oot  show  a  sensible  variation  from  that  of  ihi; 
common  seal.  Dr.  Hamilton  states  that  Professor  Nil ason 
regards  it  as  a  diatinot  species,  B^'^g  it  the  name  of  Annel- 
lata. 


.  ¥.  Cui 


ir  was  for  a  long  time  acquainted  with  the  in 
dividual  on  which  he  founded  this  species.  It  was  young, 
and  its  size  appeared  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  oommon 
seal.  It  was  captured  on  the  cuasta  of  France,  and  lired  for 
keveral  weeks  in  ibe  Paris  ManaRerie.  M.  F.  Cuvier  de> 
elaras  that  he  never  knew  any  wild  animal  that  was  more 
esiiily  lamed  or  attached  iiself  more  alrongly.  When  it 
firiil  came  to  \l\eJuniin  dftPiantet.  it  did  its  best  to  escape, 
whun  M.  F.  Cuvier  trie<l  to  touch  it;  but  in  a  very  few  days 
its  timidity  vanished,  and  il  rather  rourted  his  caresies  than 
shunned  them.  In  the  same  enclosure  with  it  were  two 
Utile  dDgs.  and  I  hey  amused  themselves  by  mounting  on 
ibij  teal'k  back,  barking,  sod  even  biiing  il:  the  seal  bow- 
ever  took  it  in  guud  pari,  snd  seemed  pleased  with  tbetn, 
though  it  would  sumetimei  give  them  slight  blowa  with  its 
paws,  as  if  mofe  to  encoura^u  Ibeir  play  than  repraia  their 
liberties.  When  the  liUle  ilo«ca  mcicle  their  way  out  of  the 
enrlosure,  the  seal  tried  to  fullow  litem,  not  deterred  by  the 
rough  and  atony  ground.  In  cold  weather  they  all  three 
huddled  kindly  and  warmly  together.  If  Ibe  dogs  iitelofaed 
the  fish  from  the  seal's  mouth  when  he  was  feeding,  he  bore 
It  patiently:    but  he  exbihited  mj  different  conduct  lo 
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enother  mb],  who  shared  bia  mess ;  for  Ihcy  (tenerally  had  a 
fight  over  their  meal,  the  combat  ending,  as  usuit,  id  the 
defeat  of  the  weakest 

S  t  enorhynchu  s. 
Qenvrie  Character.— W^inXe  prominent;  teelh  oompoaed 
of  a  long,  median,  roundiid,  cylindrical  tubercle,  curved 
backwaids,  and  separated  from  two  other  tubercles  whick 
are  rather  sraallsr,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior,  by  deep 
notches.     Clans  very  small. 


TmbsrSMnsrliriHliui. 

Two  species  only  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  known, 
namely,  Stenarhynchui  leptinyx,  Pkoca  /«^lanyx,  DeBlainv., 
tho  Small-nailed  Stal ;  and  Stenirhi/nc/iue  fVeddellit, 
Less.,  The  Sea-Leopard-    Of  the  natural  history  of  the  Grst 


MwiothTiKfau  Iwyrtinni. 
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ntmed  speeias,  nhich  is  a  nativs  of  the  Falkland  lilands  and 
New  Georgia,  liitle  or  noihing  seemi  to  be  knovn;  and  the 
accDunUof  lbs  laller,  which  we  proceed  to  describe,  are  very 
meagre,  though  there  is  a  very  accurate  description  by  Dr. 
HamUton,  in  the  '  Naturalist's  Library'  (Mammalia,  vol.  viii.). 
Piofeuur  Janiieaoii  appears  to  have  been  the  flnt  who 
referred  the  speciea  to  F.  Cuvier'n  genua  Sltnorhynehu*. 

Deicripiion. — Hea<l  small,  no  external  ear.  Hair  soft,  thin, 
and  covering  the  whole  of  both  extiemilies  above  and  below, 
greyish  above,  yellowish  below,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  body 
apoited  with  whitish.  Fore  feet  armed  with  sharp  black 
claws,  slightly  uurved  and  grooved,  carinatcd  beneath ;  nc 
nails  on  the  hinder  extremities.     Total  length  9  feet  U 

Zw^'/v.— South  Shetlands,  in  60°  37'  S.  lal,  (Wed- 
dell.) 

This  is  the  Phoea  teopardina 

Pelacius.    (F.  Cut.) 

Generic  Character. — Muxzle  enlarged  and  elongated  at 
ill  exitemily ;  c h an frein  very  much  nrchad;  upper  incisors 
voti^hetl  transversely  at  their  e.Urumiiy ;  lower  ones  simple; 
molars  thick  and  conical,  having  before  and  behind  small 
ludlmentary  points  only 


Denial  formula',  incisors  —  ;  canmes, 

=  32. 


lolars. 


Example,  Aiagiui  Monachal ;  Phoea  Monachut,  Herm, ; 
Fhoque  d  ventre  blanc  of  the  French ;   The  Monk  Seai. 

Tlio  skull  of  this  9pecie<>  is  given  above,  p.  158. 
'Description. —  Hair   short,   smooth,  and   shining;    dark- 
brown,  mixed  with  grey  on  the  neck  and  head,  above;  white 
below.     No  external  ear.      Whiskers  smooth  and  strung. 
Length  from  7  to  10  or  12  feet 

Locaiily. — The  Adriatic;  coasts  of  Sardinia. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Ffioca  bieolor  of  Shaw,  and  FHioca 
kucogatler  of  P£ron.  It  is  the  spei^iea  which  afforded 
Bufibn  and  M.  F.  Cuvier  iheir  interesting  descriptions, and 
is  supposed  to  be  that  whose  skin  was  always  carried  every- 
where  (semper  et  ubique)  by  the  emperor  Augustus  as  a 
protection  against  lightning.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  90.)  The  Ro- 
mans generally  seem  to  have  considered  seal-skins  in  the 
same  light.  Pliny,  in  his  chapter  headed  '  Quid  non  feri- 
antur  fulraino,'  says,  '  Ideo  pnvidi  alliores  specus  tutissimos 
pulanl  :  aut  labernacula  i  pellibus  belluarum.  quoa  vilulos 
marinas  appellant,  <juaniam  hoc  solum  animal  ex  tnarinis 
nun  percutial.'     IHisl.  Nut.,  ii.  ii.) 

Stemmatopua.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Character.— ll^ai  surmounted  by  a  peculiar  or- 
gan (whence  the  name  of  the  genus),  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  well  knowi;.  Molars  with  simple  roots,  short  and  wide, 
and  striated  only  on  their  ciown ;    inuule  narrow  and  ob- 


Examplc,  Siemnvxlopui  crislalui  ;  Pkoca  erittata,  Qmel. ; 
Ffioea  leimina,  Fabr. 

De$eiiption.— tibawK  two  inches  from  the  extremity  of 
the  uppor  jaw,  on  the  superior  surface,  a  cartilacinaus  I'.rest 
rises,  increasing  rapidly  in  height  as  it  passes  backwards, 
about  seven  inches  hii{h  at  its  poslerior  or  vertical  edge, 
which  isseparaied  into  (wo  planeibyan  intervening  depres- 
sion an  inch  daep.  The  superior  edge  is  slightly  convex, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  an  elongation  of  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  the  true  nostrils  opening  on  each  side  of  it  hy  an 
oblong  Sfture.  This  crest  runs  into  the  hood  or  sac-hke 
appenduga  of  the  head.  This  hood  is  strongly  muscular, 
with  an  sgi^rei^tiun  of  circular  fibres  round  its  external 
oriflces,  which  ate  two.  situated  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of 
the  head.  Theio  probably  served  the  purpose  of  sphincters, 
ko  as  perfectly  to  clvMt  the  sae.  The  length  of  (he  upper 
jaw  bcvinid  tliis  crest  is  chieHy  attributable  to  the  inter- 
mn\ilbry  bones,  which  are  lone  and  broad.  The  eye  is 
very  i>e['uliar,  perfectly  spbeticaf,  with  the  nerve  entering 
directly  in  the  axis  of  the  ball.    The  sclerotic  or  exteTnttl 
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oovering  is  divided  at  its  middla  entirely  iwhkI,  iii  ii 
edges  being  connected  by  an  elastic  metabniis  tb^i 
covered  by  muscles.  The  posterior  half  is  suUi'ulcii ; 
four  longitudinal  segments,  extending  from  iii  t\, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  entrance  oF  iht  m 
nerve.  This  structure,  by  elongating  the  axis  of  t,t 
may  enable  the  animal  more  elearly  todlscerDdiitsiiioliir 
and  also,  by  the  reverse,  to  draw  the  e]«  deep  wiibui , 
socket  during  repose,  especially  as  there  are  no  nniti 
eyelids,  but  only  the  membrana  nictitans;  the  lsiuit>[; 
rical ;  the  iris  is  broad,  and  evidently  muscular.  i\A, 
and  King,  Dekay.  Annalt  q/  f^fw  York  Lyceum.)  Fw- 
and  long,  woolly  beneath  ;  black  in  old  individual,  tiliR 
beneath ;  white  and  grey  in  ^ouDg  ipecimeas,  (jiotlel. 
gularly  with  brown.  Tue  dilatable  sac  which  irom- 
bead  covered  with  abort  brown  hair.  Length  bx; 
eight  feet. 

Dental  formula ;— incisors 


THIhBiai>miiiilD|iiu. 

Zoco/tVy.— The  coast  of  Greenland,  and  of  ^ix\i!-- 
rica  down  to  the  United  Slates. 

.bricius  describes  the  crest  lo  bo  a  tubeictiloi"  t 
tike  an  inflated  bladder  ;  keel  shaped  in  the  miiUi'.'''' 
ing  the  anterior  pert  of  the  bead,  and  to  praicc:i<'{ 
forehead,  and  confined  to  the  males  only;  therenu'n" 
young  having  it  quite  rudimentary,  forming  s  >li|tl>i  T 
jection  on  the  part.  In  addition  to  the  trus  nMi<il<' 
male  had  spurious  tuberculous  ones,  somellTDeisisjk'''^ 
times  double,  according  to  their  aee.  The  flsh^mfP  '1  ' 
that  it  is  a  reservoir  for  air  when  tlie  animal  ii  benia'^  -* 
surface  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  conni'''- 
the  nostrils  with  this  hood,  its  conflguialion,  and  ii^i^' 
ture,  indicate  its  importance  as  ancillatt  to  Ibf-'; 
of  smelling;  hut  it  is  confined,  in  anything  hkc  df^'-' 
t,  to  the  male,  and  perhaps  is  a  mere  d)itiBei>|^' ' 
ornament,  like  the  proboscis  in  the  male  elephsnt-ir>< 

HabiU,  ^.— This  species,  which  eipecislly  bsuoh 
ipen  see,  is  said  to  visit  the  land  in  April,  May.asJJ-' 
ihietlj.  They  are  found  for  the  inosl  part  on  Iirtf  ' 
islands,  where  they  sleep  without  precaulioo ;  and  orfi; 
great  numbers  in  Davis's  Straits,  where  they  ar*  »U''' ' 
make  two  voyages  a  year,  in  September  and  Hsrch-  1' 
depart  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and  return  m  Ju«  '| 
lean  and  exhausted.  In  July  they  proceed  sgstu  ''' , 
north,  where  they  appear  I o  procure  rionty  of  fwi"^'' 
return  in  high  condition  in  September,    "niecrom' 

said  to  b«  polygamous,  »iid  lo  have  its  young  co  im  *' 
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It*  bile  i<  formidable,  and  iu  voice  U  Klated  to  reiemble  the 
b«rk  and  \thitte  of  a  dog.  WIven  lurprUed  hy  the  hunter. 
It  veept  copiously.  Among  themwIvM  tbejr  have  fierce 
encountert,  and  inflict  deep  wounds  in  the  couUicts  «iih 
their  cUwt  and  leeth. 

t^/i7i'(y/oAfan.— Thisisoneof  (heipecioBinoftt  genervlly 

Kinued,  and,  taeether  vith  the  rough  Mai  (Caloeef)fiaiiu 
tpidut),  furni^ea  the  grealeit  number  of  iltina  brouj^lil 
to  Great  Britain.  Tlio  natives  clothe  their  women  with 
tlie  skim  of  the  yaunzi  and  cover  their  boali  and  hoimm 
with  the  skins  of  (he  old  ones,  Tliey  head  their  hunling- 
speHra  with  the  teeth,  and  blow  up  the  siDmacha  into  flshing- 


Hacrorhinua.  (F.  Cuv.) 
Generic  Character. — Didering  widely  from  that  of  the 
other  teals.  Incisor  teeth  curved  like  the  canines,  but 
Emaller;  canines  strong  and  well  developed;  molars  with 
siin|>le  roots,  larger  than  the  crowns,  which  last  resemble 
B  pedunculated  mammilla. 


Bxttnople,  Maerorhtnu»  probntmdcus. 
Detcnption, — Male. — Nose  proliin[;e 


Detcription. — Male. — Plosc  proliin[;e(l  inloa  kind  of  pro- 
boscis, which  rcipires  violently  when  the  animal  is  excited, 
or  is  elongaled  in  the  furro  of  a  lube  about  a  footlong,  when 
it  i»  preparing  for  attack  and  defence.  When  the  snimal 
is  ill  B  Btale  of  repoite,  the  nostrils  are  shrunk,  ami  the  pro- 
liosois  flaocid,  giving  the  face  a  larger  appearance.  No  exter- 
nal ear*.  Whiskers  strong,  coarse,  loi^g.  and  acrew-twisted. 
Eyes  very  largeand  prominent.  Swimraing'paws  very  well 
developed,  the  nails  very  small.  Hair  short  and  close. 
Colour  greyish  or  bluish-fcrey ;  rarely  blackish-brown. 
Length  from  'iO  to  .10  feet.     Girih  from  13  to  IS  feel. 

ftffia/r- .—No proboscis.  Dorkolive-brown  sbove,  shading 
away  to  a  fellow inh- bay  upon  the  belly.  Under  part  of  the 
cheeks  and  chin  appruachmg  a  full  dark  brown,  and  rather 
longer  there  than  eUewbere.  Hiir  lying  in  patches  in  all 
directions,  giving  a  spoiled  aprcarance  to  the  body,  some- 
wLat  like  watered  silk.     No  naiU  on  the  htiul  toes.     (Lt- 

Geographieal  Distribution. —  Southern  hemisphere,  both 
in  Hie  Atlantic  and  Southern  Oceans,  between  3ft°  and  33' 
S.  inl.  Kerguelen's  Land,  South  Georgia,  Juan  Feinandei, 
South  SlieiUnd,  and  lite  Falklandn. 

Tills  ia  \he  PhonaedtrompeoiVixon  \  fli'tcain-nboseitka, 
fXtsBi.;  JSiep/utnl  Marin  of  the  French;  Sea- lilaph'.-nt  a.aA 


ElepAatit-Seal  of  the  Sn^lisli ;   Bollle-X 
Uiouroung  o(  Xhe  Auslraliai 

Denial  formula 


T«lliorMuioi1i[inu. 
Ifahitt.  Food,  c^.— This  cnnrmous  animal,  which,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Lizars,  '  compared  with  any  ordinary 
senl  three  or  four  feet  long,  appears  like  an  elephant  when 
compared  lo  a  sheep,'  owes  its  name  lo  its  size  and  bulk, 
most  probably,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  proboscis  with  which 
the  male  is  furnished.  Th^e  seals  are  fund  of  wallowing 
in  fresh-water  swamps,  and  resort  to  lakes  and  rivers,  whose 
waters  they  drink  with  apparent  pleasure.  They  sleep  both 
afloat  and  on  the  sands  of  the  shore;  when  a  flock  reposes 
in  the  latter  situation,  some  of  them  keep  watch,  and,  if 
alarmed,  down  Ihey  go  to  the  sea.  Those  who  have  seen 
them  in  progress  describe  their  gait  as  very  singular,  their 
motion  being  a  kind  of  crawlin.[{,  during  which  their  body 
trembles  like  a  great  bag  of  jelly.  At  every  13  or  20 
paces  they  bait,  as  if  from  fatigue.  If  any  oi^e  gets  be- 
fore them,  they  stop,  and  if  urged  to  motion  by  repealed 
blows,  appear  to  suDer  much,  and  the  pitpil  of  the  eye,  which 
is  ordinarily  bluish-green,  becomes  blood-red.  Notwith- 
standing their  unwieldiness  however,  they  have  been  known 
lo  OEcend  low  downs  of  IS  or  2tJ  feet  elevation,  in  order  to 
reach  small  nonds  of  water.  The  cry  of  the  female  and  the 
young  is  said  to  rejem hie  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  but  the  hoarse 
gurgling  singular  voice  of  the  male,  strengthened  by  the 
proboscis,  is  described  as  being  audible  lo  a  great  distance, 
and  as  wild  and  frightful.  To  obtain  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  when  lying  on  the  shore  by  day,  they  cover 
themselves,  by  the  aid  of  their  paws,  with  the  moist  sand- 
They  perform  a  sort  of  migration  in  onler  lo  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  htat  and  cold,  leaving  the  south  in  the  beginning 
ofwinter  for  more  temperate  climes,  and  retiring  southward 
again  in  summer.  About  a  month  afterwards,  tho  females 
bring  fcrih  one,  very  rarely  two,  according  to  FCron  ;  gene* 
rally  two,  according  to  Anson.  The  young  weigh  about 
7Dlbs.,  and  are  between  four  and  Ave  feet  lung  at  their  birth, 
the  male,  even  at  that  early  period,  being  larger  than  llie 
feraale.  At  this  lime  it  is  staled  that  the  mothers  are  all 
collected  near  the  shore,  surrounded  by  the  males,  who 
prevenl  them  from  reluming  to  sea  till  the  period  of  suck- 
ling is  past,  during  which  operation  the  female  lies  on  her 
side.  The  young  grow  so  rapidly  that  tliey  are  said  to 
double  their  original  dimensions  in  eiftbt  days,  and  at  lbs 
end  of  the  third  year  they  have  altaiiied  a  length  of  from 
18  to  23  feel  and  upwards,  a  hen  they  increase  principally  in 
fatness.  At  this  period  the  nruboscis  appears  in  the  male. 
Six  or  seven  Wfcka  (tlapso  before  the  young  are  conducted 
to  sea,  to  familiarise  Ihem  with  which  Iho  whole  troop 
abandon  the  shore,  swimming  about  fur  three  wecka  or  more. 
wh°n  they  velufp  to  tbe  coiutis  for  the  purposo  of  breeding. 
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Tiie  JVunj;  inalei  itaj  vilh  Ihe  femalei  till  tbeir  proboaeu 

ia  developed,  announcing  tbat  Lhey  bafe  arrived  nt  maturit}'. 
During  the  brecdingaeaaon.bloody  battles  take  pUce  among 
Uie  maleB,  ia  which  they  are  often  severely  wounded,  but 
raie'iy  killed,  white  the  females  calmly  wait  the  issue,  and 
receive  the  conqueror.  The  period  of  gestation  is  said  to  be 
nine  or  ten  months. 

Tbey  ere  a  harmless  race,  never  atlackinit  roan  unless  in 
defenca  of  themsKlvas  and  their  young.  One  of  Anson's 
sailors  lost  bis  lire  by  exasperating  a  mother  in  whoso  pre 
senne  he  skinned  her  young  one.  Tiieir  disposition  is  bow- 
ever  gentle  and  affectionale ;  and  a  young  one,  petted  by  an 
English  seaman,  became  so  attached  to  his  master  from  kind 
treatment  for  a  few  months,  thai  it  would  come  to  his  call, 
allow  him  to  mount  upon  its  back,  and  put  his  bands  into 
its  mouth.    Their  length  of  life  is  estimated  at  25  or  30 

Utility  to  Man. — The  tongues  of  Sea- Elephants,  when 
sailed,  are  considered  savoury  and  wboleaome,  but  the  flcih 
is  black,  oily,  and  indigestible.  The  heart,  though  tough 
and  hard,  is  somelimes  ealen,  but  the  liver  appears  to  be 
unwholesome.  The  skin,  though  not  valued  for  its  fur,  is 
extensively  used  for  carriage  and  horse  harneis,  an  account 
of  its  thickness  and  strength.  But  the  oil  is  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  ibe  animal  is  hunted.  It  is  clear,  inodorous, 
end  is  said  never  to  become  rancid,  nor  to  give  out  any 
diwgrecabte  savour  in  cooking.  It  burns  slowly,  but,  ac- 
cording to  general  report,  produces  neither  smoke  nor  smell. 
The  quantity  alfurded  by  a  largo  individual  a 
IWO  or  ISUO  lbs.,  for  the  blubber  is  as  thick 
many  of  tlie  whales,  often  more  than  a  foot.  The  blubber 
'.a  prepared  like  that  of  whales,  excepting  that 
of  the  leali  Iha  oparetion  ii  performed  on  shore. 
ployed  in  England  chielly  In  the  manufaciure  of  cloth;  and 
is  also  used  to  a  considerable 


EkullofAn:U«F>°'lo>> 
Dental   formula: — Incisors  — ;  caniuvs  \ — |- 
6-6 


ArctocepaluB.  (F.  Cuv.) 
GeiiTie  CA.irHc/pr.— Ilc;id  with  a  narrow  relmcled 
IouxzIl'.  Tlic  foul  init'Tuitdiate  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
ieparaled  in  their  middle  by  a  deep  notch;  the  lower  in- 
cisors notched  from  befure  backwards.  Molart  with  a  single 
root,  less  thick  than  the  crown, whii:b  consislsof  a  tubercle. 


Tnlb  uf  Areumpbilu. 

Example.  Aretneephalut  urtinus. 

Desenption.^Sizeot  a  large  ixar;  girth  at  Ihe*' 
Dve  feet,  near  the  tail  20  inches.     Fur  brown,  acq^    - 
greyish  lint  at  the  point  of  the  hairs  in  old  aga   Ei 
oara  1  inch  8  lines  long,  conical,  erect,  covered  "i-' 
hair,   and  opening  by   an   oblong  slit,    wbicb  i'  ' 
the  walor.      Nails  very  slender  and  minute,    l*''/- 
feet. 

Geographical  Dittribulion.—lsUndi  on  Iba  nii:- 
point  of  America.     Kamtchatka.     The  Kurile  hb:  '-' 

This  U  the  Olaria  urtinu  of  Desmaresl ;  I^-'  -, 
of  Linnceus;   Ursus  marinut,  Sea  Bear,  o(S\e\\ti-!-  ■ 

'arin  of  Buffon ;  the  Unite  Stal  of  some  ouliion- 

Habits,  ^.  —  When  these  migratory  «eala  »rr"' 
Kamtchatka  and  the  Kuriles  early  in  Ihe  spring,  i' " 
gh  condition,  end  the  females  are  pregDeat.  T.  ' 
I  on  or  about  the  shore  for  two  mDUlns,  durin; ' 
the  femeles  bring  forth.  They  are  polygamous.  ""J 
families,  every  male  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ir"  -" 
(from  SO  to  8U),  whom  he  guard*  with  the  greatotj'*  ' 
e  families,  eich,  including  the  youn^  (oiauni'- 
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1 00  or  I1!0,  Uv«  «eparal«.  though  they  crowd  the  ibore,  and 
lliat  lo  tiuoh  nn  extern  on  ibe  itlandi  off  the  north-west 
point  ot  AmericB,  that  it  ti  laid  the;  oblige  the  iraveller  to 

Suit  it  and  scale  tlie  neighbouring  roclcs.  Both  male  and 
emale  are  verj  affectionate  to  their  ;oun|;,  and  fierce  in 
their  defence ;  but  llie  male*  are  often  lyranieallf  oruel  to 
the  females,  which  are  very  submiBsive.  If  one  htmily  en- 
cniacliea  on  the  station  of  another,  a  (general  Gghl  is  the  eon- 
seqiienee.  They  will  not.  in  fact  they  dare  not,  learu  their 
stations,  for  if  they  did  they  tnust  encroacli  on  that  of  some 
other  fatally.  Stellar  relates  that  he  had  been  heiet  hy  thtie 
seala  for  «ix  hours  logeiher.and  waaat  last  obliged  to  climb 
n  precipice  lo  gel  rid  of  the  infuriated  animals,  at  the  immi- 
nmil  peril  of  his  life.  Tbey  have  their  war-notes  and  several 
ai  her  intonations.  When  amusing  iheraaelveson  the  shore, 
they  low  like  •  cow,  chirp  like  a  cricket  after  a  victory,  and, 
when  they  are  wounded,  cry  Uke  a  whelp.  They  swim  very 
Awifily,  and  are  as  great  a  terror  to  other  seals  aa  the  Sea- 

Uimiu  la  Man. — The  skin,  which  is  very  thick,  is  oovered 
with  hair,  like  that  of  the  common  seal,  but  a  great  deal 
loi]ger,  standing  erect,  and  very  thick.  There  is  a  very 
soft  brownish-red  wool  close  lo  the  skin.  In  Uie  old  males 
there  ia  hair  two  inches  long  round  the  neck,  erect  and 
stiff;  so  that  when  the  animal  is  dry,  it  looks  larger  than 
when  it  ii  in  Ibe  water.  The  black  hairs  are  tipped  with 
while  in  the  aged.  The  female  are  some  ash-coloured,  some 
partly  asli-coloured  and  partly  brown.  The  skin*  of  the 
young  are  highly  prized  for  cliithing  ;  and  Steller  speaki  of 
a  garment  which  he  had  made  for  him>elf  from  one,  when 
he  wai  in  Behring'a  Island,  with  grateful  remecnbrBnce. 
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Plnlyrhynchus.    (F.  Cu 


Generic  Charai^ler. — Incisors  pointed;  molar*  with  no 
secondary  point,  except  at  their  anterior  part.  Cerebral 
region  very  much  elevated,  and  the  muizle  much  more  en- 
larged than  in  Arrtoe-ephaluf.  The  complete  number  of 
teeth  the  same  as  in  that  genus.    External  ears. 


If  B  number  of  speoies  have  been  confounded  under  the 
Dune  of  Sea  Bear,  there  have  been  several  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Sea  Lions,  and,  among  then,  tba  Blephant 


Seal  above  noticed.  M,  Lesson  enumerates  three  species  of 
Ptali/rhi/nr./itu;  —  \,  Ptidyrhynchtts  leoninui  lOlaria  jii- 
bata,  DestD.,  the  Sea  Lion  of  Siellcr  and  PetM.;iiy):  2, 
Plalj/rlij/nchiis  molostitius.  LesB.  iOlaria  miilnsshia  of  the 
zoology  of  La  Cu(]iiille.  Lsts..  and  Gamoti;  and  3.  pla- 
tUTkunckut  Uraniee  (Oiarir  Guirin  of  Quoy  and  Gaimatd). 
To  iha  first  of  those  he  assigns  ihe  anlarnic  islands,  such 
as  the  Fatklands  and  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  adding  that  Sleller 
found  it  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  the  Kuriles;  for  Ihe 
second  and  third  the  Falkland*  are  the  only  locality  given 
{Manael.) 

Dr.  Hamilton  alto  reoord*  three  ipecies: — 1,  The  Sea 
Lion  of  Steller  (PAoca  jubala,  Gmel.);  S,  the  Sea  Lion 
»/  Fortler  (Leo  marinus.  Buff.):  and  3,  iA«  Sea  Lion  of 
Psrneliy  iPlalyrhynchus  leonintu  of  F.  Cuvier).  To  the 
first  of  these  he  assigns  the  eastern  shores  of  Kamtchalka 
and  the  Kurile  Inknds  atid  as  far  a*  Malsmoi.  adding  that 
tliey  abound  in  Behiing's  Island,  and  that  Sleller  also  saw 
them  in  abiindiince  on  ihHCoaalsof  America  in  July;  he 
assigns  the  eoulhern  hemisphere  to  the  second,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  to  the  third.  We  select  as  our  example 
the  Sea  Lion  of  Farmer. 

ZJwcDp/ion.— Skin  thick.  Hair  reddish,  vellowish,  or 
dark  blown  ;  no  fur  or  short  woolly  hair  under  the  long 
hair.  A  mane  on  ihe  neck  of  the  male  reaching  to  the 
shoulder*.  Head  small  in  proportion  lo  Ihe  body,  which  is 
everywhere  equally  thick-lookinz.  as  BuHon  describes  it, 
tike  a  great  cylinder,  more  suiten  for  rolling  than  walking. 
Ears  conical,  about  6  or  7  lines  long,  cartilage  firm  and  sitff, 
but  yet  rather  curled  at  the  margin.  Upper  lip  overhanging 
the  lower,  both  furnished  with  lung,  coaiae,  black  whiskers, 
which  become  while  with  age.  Length  from  10  to  14  feet ; 
the  females  shorter  and  more  slender. 

Habits.  ^.—Captain  Cook  stales  that  it  i^  not  at  all 
perilous  to  go  among  Iheiic  animal*,  for  Ihey  either  fled  or 
stood  still.  The  only  danger  was  in  golnj;  between  them 
and  the  sea ;  for  if  they  took  fright  at  unylhing.  they  would 
come  down  in  such  numbers,  that  the  person  in  the  way 
would  be  run  over.  When  be  and  his  party  came  suddenly 
upon  them,  or  waked  them  out  of  iheir  sleep,  they  would 
raise  up  their  heads,  snort  and  snarl,  and  look  fierce,  as  if 
iher  meant  to  devour  the  intruder ;  but  when  Ihe  men  ad- 
vanceiU  the  sea  lions  always  ran  away.  He  states  that  the 
male  is  surrounded  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  females,  and 
ihat  he  is  very  attentive  to  keep  them  all  to  himself,  beat  in  i^ 
off  eveiy  male  that  attempts  to  come  to  his  iJock.  Olheni, 
again,  had  a  less  number,  some  no  more  than  one  or  two : 
and  here  and  there  was  seen  one  lying  growling  in  a  retired 
place,  suffering  neither  males  nor  females  to  coma  near  him. 
These  he  judijed  to  he  old  and  superannuated. 

Fortter  relates  that  the  rocks  along  ihe  shore  in  New 
Year's  Harbour  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  thene  Sea 
Lions.  'We  put  into  a  litlle  cove  under  the  shelter  of  some 
rock«,'  says  he,  'and  fired  at  some  of  these  fierce  animals, 
roust  of  which  imtnediaiely  threw  themselves  into  llie  sea. 
Some  of  the  most  unwieldy  however  kept  their  ground,  and 
were  killed  by  our  bullets.  The  nuise  which  all  iheanimah 
of  this  kind  made  was  various,  and  sometimes  stunned  our 
ears.  Tlie  old  males  snort  and  roar  like  mad  bulls  or  lions, 
the  females  bleat  exactly  like  calves,  and  the  young  cubs 
like  lambs.  Theyhve  together  in  numerous  herds.  The 
oldest  and  fattest  males  lie  apart,  each  having  chosen  a  large 
rock  to  which  none  of  Ihe  ren  dare  approach  wiihoul  en- 
gaging in  furious  combat.'  Forsler  goes  on  lo  relate  Ihat 
ihey  were  often  seen  to  seize  eorh  other  wiih  an  indetcrtbabte 
degree  of  rage,  and  that  many  of  ihein  had  deep  gashes  on 
their  hacks,  which  they  had  received  in  the  wars.  The 
younger  active  Sea  Lions,  with  all  Ihe  females  and  ihecubi, 
lay  together.  They  commonly  waited  the  approach  of  Ihe 
people ;  but  as  soon  as  tume  of  the  herd  were  kdled,  the  rest 
precipitately  tied,  some  females  carrying  off  a  cub  in  their 
mouths,  while  many  were  so  terrified  Ihat  Ihey  left  the  young 
behind.  When  undislurbed,  Ihey  were  oflen  observed  ca- 
ressing each  other  in  the  most  tender  manner,  and  iheir 
snouts  ofien  met  loffether  as  if  they  were  kissing.  The  same 
author  slates  that  Ihey  come  on  shore  on  those  uninhabited 
spots  to  breed,  and  that  they  do  not  feed  during  their  stay 
on  land,  which  sometimes  lasts  lor  several  weeks ;  they  then 
grow  lean,  and  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  slonea 
lo  distend  the  stomach.  He  adds  that  the  slomachs  uf 
many  of  them  were  found  entirely  empty,  and  these  of  others 
were  QUed  with  len  or  twelve  round  heavy  stones,  each  of 
the  size  of  two  fists. 


Sm>  Udd  uT  Fonor 

HalirhceroB.  (Nilsson). 
Generie  Character.— Heai  very  flat;  lauzzle  very  deep. 
Molar  teelh  of  the  upper  jaw  cotisitting  of  a  ilmple  point 
without  lubercles;  those  of  the  lower  jaw  wiih  a  rudiinen- 
lary  tubercle  before  and  behind  llie  principal  point.  Tlie 
number  of  incisor*  given  in  Mr.  Bell's  vignette  {British 
Qaadruptdt)  ii  sis  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  tlie  Mine  number 
1—1  s— a 

apparently  belong  to  the  lower ;  canines  r—: ;  inolart  T^, 

=  36.     No  external  ear.' 

Example,  Halicfierrut  gtisfui. 

Detcriplion.—Cott  while  and  silky,  the  hair  two  inches 
long,  paasin;;  into  a  greyiih  lead-colour  on  the  back.  Wool 
under  the  hair  short  and  white.  Mr.  Ball  states  thnt  the 
very  young  females  seem  to  be  generally  of  a  dull  yellawinh 
while,  with  rather  long  hair,  which  falUoCT  in  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  gives  place  to  a  shorter  and  roore  abining 
coat,  variously  blotched  with  blackish  grey :  this,  he  adds, 
is  brighter  at  first,  and  gradually  grows  more  dull,  and  Ilie 
blotching  more  indistinct  on  the  upjter  parts,  as  the  animal 
advances  in  age;  whilst  on  the  breast  and  lover  parti  the 
blotches  in  some  snecimens  show  almost  as  dialincUy  as  (he 
spots  on  a  leopard.  From  a  peculiarity  in  the  hair  of  the 
adult,  which,  Mr.  Ball  remark*,  it  cunsiderably  recurved, 
and  aa  if  its  upper  surface  had  been  scmped  with  a  sharp 
knife,  this  seal,  when  drv,  and  with  its  head  turned  towards 
the  spectator,  appears  to  be  of  a  uniform  silvery  grey,  whilst, 
viewed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  appears  altogether  of  a 
aooty  brown  colour ;  the  spots  or  blotches  being  only  visible 
on  B  side  view.  Tlie  only  male  specimen  possessed  by  Mr. 
Ball  died  young:  it  had  long  yellowish  hair,  slightly  tinged 
with  brownish-black  on  the  back,  and  was  black  on  the 
iduizIb,  chin,  and  cheeks,  extending  round  the  eyes,  but  not 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose;  ihc  palms  of  the  fore  pawa 
were  black.     Length  from  7  to  8  feet. 

Geograpkieai  Diilribution.— Seas  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
Baltic,  coast*  of  Pomersnia,  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

This  is  the  l%oca  Gryphut  of  Fabricius ;  Phoca  barbata 
of  Fleming;  and  Long-bodied  Seai  ot  Parsons. 

HaJiitt,  4^.  — Prafeasor  Nilason  states  that  in  Iho  Bailie 
it  ii  solitary ;  but  Mr.  Ball  says  that  on  Iho  souih  coast  of 
Ireland  (Cork  and  Walarfordj  he  has  often  seen  this  leai  in 
tmall  parlies,  and  he  learned  from  the  flsherinen  that  they 
had  noticed  aa  many  as  thirteen  congregaled  on  a  rock. 
Tlie  tamuaHthor  has  heard  them  in  a  cave  baling  like  large 
dogs. 

The  comparatiTely  small  cerebral  development  and  great 
expanse  of  the  bones  of  the  faca,  compared  with  thai  ul'  llie 
cranium,  indicate  a  form  inclining  from  the  true  Seals  to  the 
Walrus.  All  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Groy  Senl 
lend*  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  leu  susceptible  of  domesti- 
cation and  leM  intelligent  than  the  other  Seals, 

Fossil  Seals. 

Cuvier.  after  adverting  to  the  notices  of  so-called  famil 

bone*  of  Seals   from  the  caves  or  Franconia,  Gmlenreuth, 

Sec,  and  the  flgure*  of  th*  supposed  remaiu*  of  Sea  Bears 
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and  Sea  Lions  published  by  BufTon,  Iru.y  rtales  tliat  nolbin^ 
it  more  rare  than  the  fossil  bone*  of  Seals  and  I^iuaiitiot- 
No  fossil  remains  of  the  Walrus,  he  observes,  had  ever  been 
found  when  he  wrote,  and  he  had  only  been  able  to  obtain 
well  authenticated  remains  of  Seals  from  Ihe  enviran*  of 
Angera.  These  remains  consisted  of  Ihe  upper  part  of  ■ 
humerus  and  Ihe  lower  part  of  a  similar  bone,  hut  smallrc 
The  flrst  of  these,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  a  Seal  oott 
and  a  half  larger  than  Phoci  vitulina,  and  the  other  lu  i 
Seal  rather  smaller  thun  that  species. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  instructive  plale  I  iBrvignrvtfr 
7VMtfi>el.  R|;;ures  a  Seal  (Phoca)  and  a  Walrus,  inaicaiu:c 
that  their  re inBins  hare  been  found  in  the  tertiary  uraii 
(Plioiene  period  of  Lyell).  In  the  Filiwilliam  Muwum  ai 
Cambridge  is  a  portion  of  the  jaw  and  tao  or  three  muiar 
leeth  of  a  large  extinct  species  of  Seal  from  the  ternary  i-: 
Malta.  This  wifs  Woodward's  fu^sil,  and  was  Rgured  mam 
years  ago  by  Scilla.*  In  the  tertiary  of  Suffolk,  lo  whuii 
the  remains  of  tlie  monkey  and  the  liat  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, the  distal  extremity  of  the  femur  of  a  Seal  h>a  beer. 

Oi^aniiation. 
SAe/«f OR  .^Though  the  general  atruettire  of  Ih*  akelHcr 
in   the  Walrus   resembles   that   of  the  Seals,   there    it  i      . 
striking  dilferenee  in  the  cranium  and  the  teeth.     In  Ut 
adult  lower  jaw  there  are  neither  incisors  nor  canines,  am!      ' 
the  lower  jaw  itself  ts  compressed  anteriorly  so  as  to  &:      1 
between  the  two  enormous  tusks  (canines)  of  the  upper  jaw.      ' 
which  are  sometimes   two   feel   long   and   propMltonabli      i 
thick,  and  directed  downwards.  The  great  alveoli,  or  socket* 
for  containing  these  formiilable  lecih,  produce  the  charac-      I 
teristic  form  of  the  skull  of  the   Waltiig,   and  make  tt.r 
anierior  pari  of  the  upper  jaw  prcaeul  an  immense  con^ei 
muiite,  the  nostrils  having  an  upward  dircclion,  aud  nn: 


Skull  aud  aBlf  rtotporii 

ling  at  the  snout.  All  Ihe  mo1an  arecylindri.-j' 
short,  and  Iruneatcd  obliquely.  Between  the  two  cauiin- 
are  two  incisors  similar  to  ihe  molars,  but  Cuvier  obtctv,- 
that  ihe  greater  number  of  authors  have  not  cnnsiderr: 
them  as  incisors,  although  they  are  implanted  in  the  inir-i- 
maxillary  bone;  and  between  Ihem,  besides,  in  }uui  .■ 
individuals,  are  two  small  and  pointed  leelh. 

The  stomach  and  the  iniestines  are  nearly  the  same  a> 
those  of  the  Seals.     {Fi-ine  Animal.) 

Mr.  MacGiltivray  found  in  the  cranium  of  a  youn; 
Walrus,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surpvx^. 
in  Edinburgh,  three  incisors  on  each  sido  of  ihe  uppor  jaw . 
Ihe  firit  or  inner  very  small,  the  second  a  little  larger,  and 
the  third  or  ouler  both  disproportionalely  large,  being  rqual 

the  largest  molars.  There  were  two  very  small  incnut* 
I  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  incisota  are  obliteratiM 
I  adulls. 

There  is  a  bone  in  the  intromitlent  organ,  and  Nois.  13^-t 
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■nd  I26S,  Mm.  Coll  Chir^  exhibit  the  kidney*  of  a  tolal 
Wulrus,  and  the  left  kidney  of  b  young  Walrus  injected, 
and  the  capsule  removed  lo  ihow  its  component  rtnules 
(upwards  of  408  in  number).  Their  complete  B«paration 
from  each  other  ia  ihown  by  the  circumatanoe  that  where 
the  artery  in  any  of  them  has  been  obatrucled,  they  remain 
unmjeeled,  in  conBequenco  of  iho  absence  of  anoalonioses 
betneen  their  vessels  and  those  of  contiguous  renules. 
iCalalogvf,  vol.  iu) 

There  u  a  general  resemblance  between  [he  organiia- 
tion  of  the  walrus  and  that  of  the  leil;  but  the  develop' 
mepl  of  the  brain  is  not  so  great  in  the  former  a!  it  is  in 
Ihe  Uller,  and  the  Walrus  appeara  not  to  be  gifted  with 
so  high  a  degree  of  intelligence  as  the  Seal,  though  it  is  far 
IVom  Biupid. 

Sir  Everard  Home  (Phil.  Tran*..  18241  pointed  out  some 
■curious  facts'  in  Ihe  anatomy  of  the  Walrus  and  Seal,  de- 
(iveil  from  the  oxaminaiion  of  specimens  brouBbl  lo  this 
country  by  the  Arctic  expeditions  then  lately  lermioaied. 
The  results  of  hi*  examinalion  were:  1,  That  Ihe  binder 
Ilippet  or  foot  of  the  Walrus  possesses  a  sltlicmre  perfectly 
analoifous  to,  or  rather  identical  with,  that  of  ibe  appara- 
tus by  means  of  which  the  Fly  supports  ilself  in  a  perpen- 
diciUar  or  dependent  position.  2,  That  the  duodenum  of 
the  Walrus  does  not  receive  the  bile  through  a  common 
duct  farmed  by  the  union  of  those  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder; but  that  this  latter  organ,  which  llei  behiniflhe 
duodenom  in  the  form  of  a  lai^  cylindrical  hard  body, 
receives  the  bile  laterally  by  a  single  duct  from  the  liver, 
and  pours  it  immediately  into  ihe  intestine  by  means  of  an 
opening  projecting  in  the  manner  of  the  ds  tiiioe.  Thi« 
Hlructnre  differs  from  any  that  has  hiiherlo  been  observed 
the  food  with  wbich  the  stomach  was  found  fllled  consistei 
wholly  of  the  fiieul  digilatu*.* 

With  regard  to  the  Brst  of  these  alleged  foots,  which  hai 
been  repeated  by  good  authorities  and  widely  disseminated, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  state  thai,  upon  a  careful  exair'  — 
tion  of  the  flippers,  no  such  structure  appears  to  i 
Those  who  bad  the  best  opporlunities  of  observing  the 
animsl  alive  and  when  recently  killed,  never  delected  i' ' 
and  a  letter  from  the  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon.  R  N., 
not*  before  us,  with  drawings  explanaturyoflhoreal  slate 
Ibo  Walrus's  hind  flipper  when  closed,  and  nf  the  specimen 
whose  accidental  distortion,  by  being  pickled  in  a  small  cask, 
led  Sir  Everard  astray. 

Generic  Charaeter. — Head  well  proportioned,  round, 
obtuse,  eyas  small  and  brilliant,  upper  lip  remarkably  thick, 
covered  with  pellucid  whiskers  or  bristles  as  large  as  a 
straw.  IVo  very  large  canint-s  (in  the  upper  jaw  only) 
directed  downwards.  Nostrils  large,  rounded,  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  snout.     No  external  ears. 

In  adults, according  to  Mr.  MacGillivray,  from  whom  the 
formula  is  taken,  [he  incisors  are  obliterated,  except  Ibe 
lateral  pair  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  Dfth  grinder  also  disap- 
pL:.-trH,  and  sometimes  the  fourth. 
Example,  Trichechia  Roimarui. 

/)**cnp/ion.— Neck  short,  body  very  bulky,  broadest 
round  the  cliest,  and  diminishint;  tou'ards  the  very  short 
tail.  Hair  close;  colour,  according  to  Fabricius,  varjing 
uith  Dge,  the  young  being  black,  ihen  becoming  brown, 
and  Riodually  paler  and  paler,  till  the  animal  in  old  age  be- 
comes white.  Limbs  very  short.  Inside  of  the  Hippers 
<ler«n(1ed  by  a  horny  kind  of  coat,  or  callous,  produced,  in 
all  prubabiiily,  by  climbing  over  ice  and  roclts.  Ijjngth 
fntm  1 U  Id  1 6  or  even  Itl  feet  in  the  case  of  the  largest  bulli 
Cirtb  S  or  It)  feet,  and  upwards.  Length  of  Ihe  tusks  whe 
cut  out  of  ihe  akull  generally  from  15  lo  20  inches,  some 
times  31),  and  Ihoir  weight  from  a  to  II)  lbs, 

OeoffrapMeal  Diilfibutiun,— The  ley  Sea  and  Norther 
Occnn,  S  pit  ibe  rgen.  Nova  Zembla,  Hudson's  Bay,  Gulf  of 
St.  L>awrence.  &c.     Rare  on  Ihe  north  coasts  of  Britain. 

Thia  b  the  IValrua,  Sea-Hone,  Morte,  and  Sea-Cnw  of 
llie  Bi'itinh ;  Mnrse,  Vache  Marine,  Cheval  Marin,  and 
BCila  d  la  grande  dent  of  the  French,  It  is  Ihe  Horse- 
It'hale  or  ff'hale-Horse  lHval-ro»)  of  Ociher  Ihe  Norwe- 
gian, who,  about  the  year  890,  made  his  repoit  of  it  to 
AlA-ed,  as  having  in  its  teeth  bones  of  great  price  and 
cellency,  some  of  which  he  brought  lo  the  kin^  on 
return  from  bis  voya(;e  beyond  Norway  i  a]ao  Itofmar  of 
the  Norwegians ;  Mom  or  Mnrth  of  the  Russians ;  and 
Morah  of  the  Laplanders, 

•  s«  ro.t,  p.  170. 
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Voad,  HahiU,  ^e.~\Ve  hove  above  seen  that  Iho  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  a  Walrus  noticed  by  Sir  E.  Hume  cun- 
'  '  '  itirely  of  the  Fueut  digilatitt,  and  Schreber  allirms 
is  not  at  all  carnivorous.  Fubriiius  and  Cranli  aro 
of  opinion  that  Walruses  feed  on  !>hell  fish  and  marine 
egetabtes  which  adhere  lo  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that 
me  of  the  uses  of  ihcir  tusks  is  to  root  up  their  food  from 
the  £pol  to  which  it  is  fixed.  ButTon  stales  thai  Ihey  live 
on  fish,  like  the  seals,  especially  on  herrings  and  the 
smaller  fishes.  Mr.  Scortuby  found  in  tlieir  Blomncbs 
uliriraps,  a  kind  of  crawfish,  and  the  remains  of  young  seal*. 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  the  conclusion  would  b« 
that  the  Walrus  is  omnivorous,  The  molar  teeth  certainly 
appear  to  be  more  adapted  for  bruising  the  'long  branches 
of  sea-weeds,  Fucus  digitalug,'  which  Mr.  Fisher  inlbmed 
Sir  Everard  Slled  Ihe  stomach  of  the  animal  that  ha 
examined,  than  for  dividine  llih  or  flesh  ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  though  Ihe  Walrus  does  not  abstain  cnlirely 
from  carnivorous  babils.  marine  plants  form  the  bulk  of  its 
food.  The  tusks  must  be  a  great  help  as  ice-hooks  or  grap- 
plings  in  assisting  Ihe  animal  to  climb  upon  the  ice  from 
Ihe  sea.  Though  they  swim  ao  rapidly,  that,  according  to 
some  authorities,  it  is' as  diflicult  to  Follow  them  with  boats 
in  rowing,  as  the  whale  itself,  their  progress  on  land  is  awk- 
ward and  tedious.  Martens  compares  their  gait  to  a  kind 
of  jerking,  probably  like  thai  of  the  seols,  but  he  says  tliey 
can  make  considerable  springs,  and  can  advance  prelly  ra- 
pidly with  the  help  of  their  leolh. 

They  appear  lo  be  monogamous,  and  consequently  are 
exempt  from  the  terrible  combats  which  are  the  result  of 
the  jealousies  of  the  polygamous  seals.  Tlie  female  is  said 
to  bring  forth  her  young,  one  only  at  a  birth,  either  on 
shore  or  on  the  ice.  When  born  the  young  is  about  tha 
si;ie  of  a  year-old  pig.  Till  taught  by  fatal  experience  the 
Walrus  seems  to  be  a  fearless  animal,  and  to  be  undisturbed 
by  the  face  of  mnn ;  but  he  soon  learns  his  lesson  of  dis- 
trust. Stilt  Ihe  animal  is  not  incautious,  for  Captain  Cook 
never  found  Ihe  whole  herd  asleep,  some  being  always  on 
the  natch.  These  on  the  approach  of  the  boat  would  rousa 
those  next  to  them,  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually 
icatedi  the  whole  herd  would  presenitv  awake.  In 
Vet.  XJ£L-Z 
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Ou  North  PMiBe  Ocean  he  got  entangled  with  the  ed, 
the  ice.  on  which  iaj  innumerable  WB-haries.  Tliej 
tying  in  herds  of  hundreds,  huddling  odc  over  the  other  hke 
■wine,  and  were  roaring  and  brayin;;  very  loud  ;  and  in- 
deed in  the  night  or  in  fogxy  weatlier  they  gave  the  voy- 
agen  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  it  could  be  seen. 
They  were  seldom  in  n  hurry  lo  get  away  till  after  they  had 
been  once  Sred  at,  when  they  would  tuinbte  over  each  other 
into  the  aea  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  follow  the  boats  and  cotne  close  up  to  tliem,  but  the 
fiash  in  the  pan  of  a  musket  sent  them  down  instantly. 
Before  they  were  put  upon  their  guard  by  persecution 
many  at  300  or  40O  were  killed  at  a  time.  TbaC  they 
not  without  courage  or  sympathy  for  their  wounded  ci 
paniona  there  is  ample  teititoony.  Wlien  Martens  wounded 
one,  others  speedily  surrounded  the  boat,  and  whilst  some 
endeavoured  lo  piercs  it  with  their  tuska,  others  raised 
themselves  out  of  the  water  and  endeavoured  to  board  her. 
Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  relattis  that 
when  near  a  low  flat  island  opposite  Waygal's  Straiis,  in 
1773.  two  of  the  officers  went  in  a  boat  in  pursuit  of  Sl'u- 
honos.  Tliey  flr^d  at  one  and  woundtil  it.  The  animal  was 
alone  when  it  was  wounded,  but  diving  into  llie  sea  it 
brought  back  a  number  of  others.  They  made  a  united 
attack  upon  the  boat,  wrested  an  oar  from  one  of  the  men, 
and  were  with  ditUeulty  prevented  from  slaving  or  over- 
setting her;  but  a  boat  from  the  Carcass  joining  that  from 
the  Racehorse,  they  dispersed.  Captain  Phipps  adds  that 
one  of  that  ship's  hoais  had  before  been  atlacked  in  the 
same  manner  off  MoStin  Island.  Sir  Edward  Parry  en- 
countered about  200  in  Fo:c's  Channel,  lyiui;  piled  as  usual 
over  QBch  oihcr  on  iIil'  loose  dnft-ico.  A  boat's  crew  from 
bkjth  the  Fury  and  Hecla  went  to  attack  thcin,  but  they 
made  a  desperate  resiatanre,  some  with  their  cubs  mounted 
on  their  backs,  and  one  of  them  tore  the  planks  of  a  boat  in 
two  or  three  places.  Theii  parental  atTection  is  great.  Tha 
boats  from  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  were  hoisted  out 
to  attack  lea-borses  in  Behring's  Straits.  Captain  Cook 
states  that  on  the  approach  of  the  boats  to  the  ice  all  the 
Walruses  look  (heir  cubs  under  their  Sua,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  with  them  into  the  sea.  Several  whoae  young 
were  killed  and  wouniled,  and  were  left  Uoating  on  the  sur- 
face, rose  again  and  carried  litem  down,  sometimes  just  as 
the  people  were  going  to  take  them  into  the  boat ;  and  ibcy 
might  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  great  diblance  through 
the  water,  which  was  coloured  with  their  blood.  They  weru 
afterwards  observed  bringing  them  up  at  times  above  llie 
surface,  as  if  for  air,  and  again  diving  under  it  with  a 
dreadful  bellowing.  The  female  in  particular  whose  young 
had  been  destroyed  and  take.n  into  the  boat,  bccatne  so  en- 
raged that  she  atlacked  the  cutler  and  struck  her  tusks 
through  the  bottom  of  it. 

That  the  Walrus  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  domestication, 
in  youth  at  least,  appears  from  the  leslimony  published  by 
John  de  LacI,*  who  gives  no  bad  woodcut  of  a  full-grown 
animal  and  a  young  one,  and  relates  that  '  jEIius  Ever- 
harduB  Vorstitis,  M.D.  ct  Professor,'  saw  a  cub  len  weeks 
old,  according  to  those  who  had  brought  it  from  Nova 
Zembla.  about  the  size  of  a  mastiff  (oanis  Brtlannici  roa- 
joris),  which  followed  its  masler(raaBno  nisu  el  grunnilu) 
fur  its  food,  consisting  ofa  mash  of  oatmeal  or  millet  (puU 
mentarium  ex  avena  miliuve),  which  it  ale  slowly,  el  suctu 
magis  quam  dc^luliendo.  The  tusks  had  not  yet  projected 
frjni  the  mouth,  but  tubercles  wore  perceived  in  the  upper 
lip.  There  were  two  heads  of  adults,  and  those  who  showed 
them  snid  thit  with  the  tusks  they  ascended  rocks  and  sus- 
pended themselves  from  them,  and  that  their  food  consisted 
of  the  lung  and  great  leaves  of  some  plant  growing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  '  Vidi  ibidem,'  adds  Vorstius, "  penem 
ejusdem  animalis  osseum,  rolunrlum,  cubilum  el  amplius 
longura,  crasaum.  poiiderosum,  ac  solidiim,  in  fine  prnpe 
glandem  longe  crassiorem  ac  rotundiorera.  llujus  pulverc 
ad  calculiiro  pellendum  Muscovite  uluntur.' 

Ulilils  lo  Man.—Tlie  He-h  is  hiahly  valued  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arctic  regions  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  come 
amiss  to  our  northern  voyagers.  Cook,  after  slating  that  he 
procured  some,  being  in  want  of  fresh  provision,  observes 
that  till  then  they  had  thought  them  Sea-cows  (Manatus 
probably),  so  that  they  were  not  a  liltle  disappointed,  espe- 
^Jally  some  of  (lie  seamen,  who,  I^om  the  rarity  of  the  thine, 
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they,  eontinuei  Cook,  have  been  disappmiit«d  now,  iwr 
known  ihe  difference,  if  they  had  not  had  some  on  bnvd 
who  had  been  in  GreeDland,  and  declared  what  animali 
these  were,  and  that  no  one  ale  them.  NotwiihBt«ji<<ii'i: 
this  however.  Cook  and  his  crew  lived  upon  them  as  lung  i- 
Ibey  lasted,  and  there  were  few  on  board  who  did  not  pnln 
them  lo  salt  meat.  Sir  Edwaid  Parry  remarks  that  iIk 
Sesh  was  found  tolerably  good,  affurdinf;  avarieiy  ami<l  iii. 
ordinary  sea-fare.  But  the  tusks,  the  skin,  and  ihe  ml  iu 
the  parts  and  products  for  which  the  Walrus  i«  mure  pui. 
ticularly  hunted.  The  ivory  of  the  Brat  is  highly  ealcriDril, 
and  IS  used  in  Europe  for  artificial  teeth.  The  skin*  m^ki 
excellent  carriage- braces,  and  are  very  useful  about  sfaipi).]!;, 
makins  very  giiod  wheel-ropes,  &e.  The  oil  is  moTe  t^Ili- 
Ihiin  that  of  the  whiile,  though  not  more  than  twenty  -j 
thirty  gallons  are  afforded  by  one  animal. 


WiJru.   {B»ll.) 
Fossil.  Walrws. 
See  above,  p.  IRS. 

We  here  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Pkoeidee,  a  fam.i 
still  requiring  much  elucidation.  It  is  not  at  all  impinlt- 
hie  that  some  of  the  stories  of  Mermen  and  tf  er(Daid>  hit 
taken  their  origin  from  those  who  have  seen  Seals  sr.l 
Walruses  with  Iheir  heads  lined  out  of  the  water.  T..-. 
r  c-'pei'iully,  in  such  a  situation,  bear  a  strong  re>i.' .  - 
blunce  to  the  human  head  before  ihpir   tuiskti  havo  gru>-- 

:1  when  seen  at  some  Oiatance.  Mr.  Scorcsbr  n-.t,.>-~  i 
remarkable  instance  of  this ;  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  hai.- . 
dually  taken  one  of  them  for  a  man,  and  having  to  rep.  rii: 

to  his  captain. 

SEAS,  PHYSICAL  CHANOES  OF.  The  relate n.f 
sea  and  land  in  respect  of  area,  height  and  depth.  in;e;- 
change  of  moisture,  aerial  currents,  and  many  other  ■ :; 
cumslances  which  influence  medianicat,  chemical.  4,1 
vital  phenomena  on  our  globe,  are  so  important,  and.  with  . 
the  compassof  the  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  wl..c. 
belong  to  history  or  tradition,  appear  to  havo  sufTrrei!  ' 
little  change,  thai  nothing  short  of  the  complete  proof  ft  - 
t\  ished  by  geology  ought  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  even  >.f  < 
of  the  conditions  which  make  up  the  now  harmonious  m. 
tual  dependence  of  land  and  sea  is  variable,  that  the  j.- 
lent  aspect  of  the  globe  is  but  one  term  of  a  long  sent'-.  '. 
luccessive  transformations,  the  law  of  which — the  ^i- 
problem  of  geology— is  perhaps  not  beyond  the  rearfa  i-; 
observation  and  iiiiluclion. 

Are  Uie  relative  areas  of  sea  and  land  constant?  To  i:  ■ 
geology  replies,  that  what  is  now  land  wa*  formerly  the  »*  i 
that  in  some  of  the  parts  which  are  now  covered  b>  wa' 
land  anlienlly  existed,  so  as  to  pour  down  rivers,  com  im  :; . 
sediments  of  different  sorts  through  vallcvs  and  pli-- 
clothed  with  various  vegetation.  The  land  which  ne  Lk 
hold  is  the  bod  of  the  antienl  sea ;  or,  to  spenk  roorv  p'\- 
cisely,  it  is  composed  of  the  dried  indurated  sediments  lul 
Ihe  cooled  volcanic  products  which,  during  long  intenaU  -' 
lime,  were  accumulated  beneath  the  ocean.  Wbrihf. 
during  the  process  by  which  theantiont  sea-bed  was  raiiJ 
'    constitute  OUT  now  dryland,  a  proportionate  kr«a  of  w^.l'> 

is  formerly  land  was  nc|ireaaed  to  constitute  ihe  ni'jd'.-^ 

t-bc(l,  is  an  unsettled  question  ;  but  it  is  clearlv  frt>vr^ 
that  if  any  proportion  of  areas  between  sea  and  land  i'>  ' 
necessary  condition  of  our  globe,  all  the  parti  of  tbe«e  *.tt*~ 
'isplaceable  and  have  been  displaced. 
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A  is  at  tho  vernal  equinox,  the  intersection  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  passes  through  the  sun,  and  days  and  nights 
are  equal  all  over  the  world,  B  is  at  the  summer  solstice, 
where  the  sun  is  most  above  the  equator  on  the  northern 
side ;  the  diurnal  circles  north  of  the  equator  have  more  day 
than  night,  and  have  their  longest  days:  and  vice  versd. 
C  is  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  phenomena  of  A  being 
repeated.      D  is  at  the  winter  solstice,  where  the  sun  is 


farthest  from  the  equator  on  the  southern  side;  the  phe- 
nomena of  B  are  now  reversed,  the  days  being  shortest  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator.  This  figure  \'ery  well  explains 
the  variation  of  days  and  the  main  reason  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  seasons  in  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  the  earth.  It 
is  evident  that,  speaking  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
sun,  being  above  ttie  equator,  gives  not  only  longer  davs,  but 
greater  altitudes ;  more  powerful  light  and  heat,  and  more 
of  it  in  duration. 

The  average  temperature  being  nearly  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent years,  the  northern  side  of  the  earth  must  be  receiv- 
ing more  than  it  parts  with  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  parting  with  more  than  it  receives  during  the  re- 
mainaer.  T*ia  summer  half  of  its  year  is  that  half  during 
which  it  gains,  on  the  whole,  more  than  it  parts  with ;  the 
surplus  being  that  which  is  lost  during  the  winter  half.  The 
day  in  which  most  heat  is  received  is  the  longest  day ;  but 
it  is  notorious  that  the  hottest  weather  is  generally  some 
time  after  the  longest  day.  This  is  easily  explained,  as 
follows : — The  time  of  greatest  heat  is  not  that  at  which 
most  heat  is  received,  but  that  at  which  the  quantity  of 
heat  is  the  greatest,  namely,  just  before  the  daily  receipts 
of  heat  begin  to  fall  short  of  the  daily  expenditures.  As 
Ions;  as  the  receipt  exceeds  the  expenditure,  heat  is  daily 
added  to  the  hemisphere,  and  the  weather  becomes  hotter. 
The  same  reason  may  be  given  for  the  greatest  cold  gene- 
rally following  the  shortest  day,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
val. All  these  circumstances  however  depend  much  on  the 
atmospheric  circumstances  of  the  year. 

The  preceding  explanation  does  not  serve  for  the  tropical 
climates;  the  days  and  nights  are  here  so  nearly  equal 
throughout  the  year,  that  seasons  are  caused  more  by  the 
cSect^of  the  winds  (which  are  very  regular,  and  depend 
mainly  on  the  sun's  position)  than  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  8un*s  light  and  heat.  The  seasons  are  not  a  summer 
and  a  winter,  so  much  as  recurrences  of  wet  and  dry  periods, 
two  in  each  year. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received  in  a  day,  it 
might  be  e>xpressed,  so  far  as  it  is  not  modified  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  formula  depending  on  the  latitude  of  the  place 
and  the  sun's  declination.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
this  formula  shows  that,  the  sun  being  in  the  equator,  the 
day*s  heat  in  different  places  is  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude ; 
and  that  for  all  places  at  the  eauator,  the  day's  heat  for  dif- 
ferent days  is  as  the  cosine  of  the  sun*s  declination. 

The  different  distances  at  which  the  earth  is  from  the 
sun,  at  difierent  times  of  the  year,  do  not  affect  the  heat 
received  in  a  gi%'en  portion  of  the  orbit.  The  sun  is  nearest 
to  the  earth  iu  our  mid-winter,  but  for  that  reason  the  win- 
ter is  shorter,  since  the  earth  moves  more  rapidly  when 
nearer  to  the  sun.  The  compensation  is  exact,  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  at  any  one  moment,  while  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  moves  through  any  small  angle, 
is  greater  or  less  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square  of 
that  radius  But  the  time  of  describing  that  angle  is  less  or 
greater  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  same  square.  Conse- 
quently the  heat  actually  received  by  the  earth  in  the  two 
halves  of  its  orbit  is  the  same  in  both. 

SEAT  in  a  Church.    [Pkw.] 


SEAWORTHINESS.    [Ship.] 

SEBA,  ALBERT,  a  native  of  East  Friesiand.  ^s  h  r 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1665.    He  at  first  followed  the  occut'^- 
tion  of  a  druggist  at  Am;^terdam ;   but  afterwards,  eiite:  . 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  aM|u*r.  i 
great  wealth.    His  early  studies  had  given  him  a  tasie  i 
natural  history,  and  he  spent  his  large  fortune  in  formiri^  . 
collection  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  animal.  \  e.  - 
table,  and  mineral  kingdoms.     In  1 716  Peter  the  Great  {i  r- 
chased   his  museum,  and  removed  it  to  St.  Peter«ib../ 
but  Seba  immediately  set  about  forming  another  collei^t: 
which  soon  surpassed  every  other  in  Europe.    This  was 
fortunately  dispersed  after  his  death,  which  took  placv  . 
May  3,  1736.. 

Seba  wrote  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects ;  but  * 
great  work  was  a  description  of  his  museum,  publitihei  r 
Latin  and  French,  in  four  volumes,  folio, between  the  ;<  a*. 
1 734  and  1 765.  The  first  volume  only  was  published  dur  .  . 
Soba*s  lifetime ;  the  last  three  were  edited  by  diflTerent  f* ; 
sons  after  his  death.  The  work  is  noted  for  the  beauty  «^  I 
accuracy  of  its  engravings,  which  caused  it  for  many  ><:i% 
to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  subjects  <  • 
nected  with  natural  history.  The  bad  arrangement  of  i. . 
subjects  however,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  descript.^T.v 
which  resulted  from  Seba's  want  of  scientific  knowU;'.  . 
greatly  diminish  its  value.  There  is  a  notice  of  Seba  in  <  • 
*Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  BiographieM6diCAl.%' 
tome  vii.,  article  *  Seba.' 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS.    [Hair.] 

SEBACIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  subjtYtvi.:: 
lard  or  suet  to  distillation:  the  product  consists  of  sehai  ic 
acid,  mixed  with  much  margaric  and  oleic  acida,  a  lu*  e 
acetic  acid,  and  empyreumatic  oil:  these ^ire  separate^l  i'\ 
a  tedious  process ;  and  the  sebacic  acid,  when  pure,  has  \U 
following  properties: — it  crystallizes  in  aroall  colour.t>« 
needles,  is  inodorous,  has  a  slight  taste,  is  heavier  ti...( 
water,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  U  : 
water  than  in  cold,  and  a  hot  saturated  solution  solid  int>  <  i 
cooling;  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  great  quantity  at  eoroiii  : 
temperatures.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  a  large  porti^;u  d 
it  vaporizes :  the  air  has  no  action  upon  it 

With  the  alkalis  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts ;    anri  f 
sulphuric, hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  be  poured  into  ar  *- 
centrated  solution  of  a  sebate,  a  large  quantity  of  scb. 
acid  is  immediately  deposited. 

Dumas  and  Peligot  have  analyzed  this  acid,  and  fiu  I  ' 
consists,  when  anhydrous,  very  nearly  of 


Eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Ten  equivalents  of  carbon   . 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen 


8  or  8*  7 
60  or  do- '2 
24  or  26 •  I 


Equivalent    92       lOu- 

When  sublimed,  it  contains  an  equivalent  of  water. 

SEBASTIAN.    [Portugal] 

SEBASTIAN,  DOM.  the  posthumous  son  of  the  Inh 
Dom  Joam,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charle*  \  . 
was  born  at  Lisbon,  July  20th.  1 554.    After  the  death 
his  grandfather,  Joam  III.,  in  1557,  Sebastian,  who  m* 
then  only  three  years  old,  ascended  the  throne  of  Portu.* 
the  regency  being  vested  in  the  widowed  queen.  Gather: 
of  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the   late    k  < . 
From  infancy  Sebastian  showed  that  the  love  of  arms  vto^  . 
be  his  ruling  passion.    Possessed  of  a  romantic  dispo^:: 
and  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  chivalrous  exploiK  «.. 
his  thoughts  tended  to  the  entire  subjection  of  Africa,  >»  Iu  -. 
his  ancestors  had  made  considerable  conquests.    At  the  :.. 
of  twenty  (in  1574)  he  undertook  a  campaign  again»t  i 
Moors  of  Africa,  in  which  however  he  gained  no  advaniaj^ 
Soon  afterwards,  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Afrti*a  «:. 
him  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  gigantic  projects  t: : 
execution.    Muley  Abdullah,  sultan  of  Fez  and  M«.n.^  - 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  sou  Muley  Mohammed,  in  «>| 
sition  to  the  order  of  succession  established  by  the  hIu"  -. 
that  the  sons  should  succeed  in  the  order  of  their  bir.h.  :  ■ 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandsons,  and  which  would  have  r.  • 
quired  the  succession  of  his  uncle.  Knowing  that  hi5  life  v^ .» 
in  danger,  Abdu-1-mumen,  the  next  brother  of  Abdul:/ 
on  whom  the  crown  should  have  devolved,  accompair.otl  »  , 
liis  younger  brothers  Abdu4-roalik  and  Ahmed,  fled  * 
Tremecen,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  assassins  who\««-~. 
paid  by  his  nephew.     Abdu-l-m&lik  retired  to  Ali:.?xx 
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the  house*  of  Odetia,  which  fall  to  pieces  of  tbemselvet.' 
Dr.  Ki)b\,  who  was  at  Sebastopol  in  I&39,  says, '  It  ts  more 
than  *  lau^habl«  when  our  statisticat  works  (for  instance, 
the  recent  publfcations  of  Schnitzler)  tell  as  that  Sebasto- 
pol  has  only  5000  inhabitants.  There  are  10,000  resident 
inhabitants,  not  to  mention  the  troops  constantly  employed 
on  the  fortifications,  of  whom  nearly  30,000  are  now  en- 
cam  perl  about  the  town,  and  the  crews  of  the  numerous 
men-of-war  in  the  harbour/  The  population  is  purely  Rus- 
sian, with  a  small  mixture  of  Greeks. 

(Horschelmann;  Cannabicb;  K.oh\,  Beisen  in  SiidRusi- 
hnd,  2  void.  8vo.,  1811.) 

8BBENFC0,  a  town  in  Austrian  Dalmatia,  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  lake  or  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  formed 
by  the  river  Kerka,  united  with  the  Cicola,  before  it  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  lake,  which  forms  a  large  and  excellent  harbour, 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  St.  Antonio,  a 
narrow  strait  between  lofty  rocks.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  rising  amphitheatrically  from  the 
sea,  and  has  a  striking  appearance ;  but  the  streets  are  un- 
even and  irregular,  and  the  ascent  to  some  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  is  by  steps.  With  the  two  small  suburbs, 
Hebenico  contains  about  800  well-built  houses  and  5000  in- 
habitants. The  walls  of  the  town  are  old  and  decayed,  but 
there  are  two  forts  which  lie  above  and  command  it,  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  the  new  and  strong  fort  St.  Nicolo, 
built  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  It  is  the  see  of 
both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  bishop.  The  large 
Gothic  cathedral  is  accounted  the  handsomest  in  the  whole 
country.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one 
Greek  church,  three  monks*  convents,  and  two  nunneries. 
The  adjacent  country  produces  abundance  of  wine  and  oil. 
The  inhabitants  havo  distilleries  of  maraschino,  and  are 
reckoned  excellent  sailors.  The  coral  fishery  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  seas  is  now  abandoned. 
SEBOO,  River.  [Marocco.] 
SKCA'LE  CORNUTUM.  [Eroot.] 
SECAMO'NE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Asclepiodea),  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  India,  Africa, 
New  Holland,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Arabic  Sukmoonya,  as  this  is  the 
name  in  Prosper  Alpinus  of  the  Secamone  Alfdnii,  or  Peri- 
ploca  Secamone  of  Linnaeus.  The  senus  Secamone  is  cha- 
ractcribcd  by  having  a  quinquifid  calyx  and  corol,  the  latter 
being  rotate.  Stamineous  crown  6-leaved,  with  the  leaflets 
conipressed  laterally.  Pollen  masses  20,  erect.  Stigma 
coarctate  at  top.  Follicles  smooth.  Seeds  numerous,  bairv 
at  the  umbilicus.  The  species  form  erect  or  climbing  smooin 
shrubs  with  opposite  leaves;  the  flowers  are  small,  and  the 
intlorescenco  m  cymes,  which  are  dichotomous,  arising  from 
between  the  petioles. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Secamone  secrete  a  considerable 
proportion  of  acrid  principle,  which  makes  them  useful  as 
mudicines.  Thus  the  roots  of  S.  emetica,  being  emetic  in 
action,  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Ipecacuanha,  whilst 
the  subHtanco  called  Smyrna  Scamraony  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Egyutian  species,  Secamone  Alpini  of 
Ru'nier  and  Srhultos,  the  S.  ©gypliaca  of  Mr.  Brown. 

8  EC 'A  NT,  a  line  which  cuts  another;  also  a  term  in 
Tri»<)nomktry. 
SECCIUO.    [Po.] 

SECEDERS,  the  name  assumed,  in  preference  to  that  of 
DiHsuiitors,  by  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  Scottish 
ScpurutiHts.  The  term  Dissenter,  as  being  thought  to  imply 
a  ditfoionce  of  doctrinal  beliuf,  is  little  used  in  Scotland, 
where  uU  the  more  considerable  uon- conforming  commu- 
nities are  e(|ually  Calvinistio  with  the  established  church, 
and  indeed  adhere  to  the  same  standard  of  belief  (the  West- 
niiiister  CoufcHsiun),  diflfering  only  as  to  certain  points  of 
church  government.  Even  as  to  that  matter  indeed  the 
ScrtMlcrs  are  at  one  with  the  national  church  in  theory: 
thuir  quarrel  is,  or  at  least  originally  was,  merely  about  one 
or  two  points  of  practice. 

The  Secession  originated  in  the  year  1733 ;  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  two  acts  of  the  General  Assembly;  the  first, 
pu^bed  in  1730,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  record- 
ing the  protests,  or  reasons  of  dissent,  given  in  by  individual 
members  against  ihu  decisions  of  church  judicatories;  the 
other,  passed  in  1732,  providmg  that  in  cases  in  which  what 
is  called  tho  ju9  dtvolutwn^  or  right  of  tlio  presbytery  to 
nominato  to  vacant  livings  in  consequence  of  no  qualified 
person  being  prviented  by  the  patron  within  six  months, 


came  into  operation,  the  presbytery  should  always  app  .-.r 
the  person  chosen  by  the  heritors  and  elders,    llii^  v.i«    - 
fact  to  restore  in  such  cases  the  comparatively  popular  m     - 
of  appointment  which  had  prevailed  universally  fruxn  *-  • 
year  1690,  when  presbytery  was  restored  in  Scotland,  di.ti 
to  the  year  1712,  when  the  antient  patrons  had  been  rvi-- 
stated  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  rights  taken  from  t>!>  r: 
at  the  Revolution.    But  the  act  of  1732  was  dissatisfarv  .  r 
to  a  very  small  minority  in  the  church  because  it  did  not  / 
farther,  so  as,  instead  of  the  law  of  1690,  to  restore  (in  t  .. 
cases  in  which  the  appointment  fell  to  presbyteries)  the  s*  . 
more  democratic  practice  which  had  been  established 
1649,  placing  the  election  with  the  elders,  or  members  of  !:.- 
kirk  session,  alone.  This  law  had  subsisted  from  1649  till  t.^^ 
Restoration.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  represent  both  *\* 
system  of  1649  and  that  of  1690  as  giving  the  right  of  e  t  *• 
tion  to  the  general  body  of  the  parishioners  or  congregati  •  i  * 
but  in  truth  it  was  not  so.    All  that  was  left  to  the  coogn.- 
gation  under  either  system  was  the  right  of  expressing  tfat 
disapproval  of  the  choice   made  by  the  elders^  or  by  1. 1 
elders  and  heritors ;  but  it  remained  with  the  presbyten*.  .t 
church  court,  to  give  what  effect  it  chose  to  such  disappro^  -.. 
to  order  a  new  election,  or  to  proceed  to  settle  the  nom..j 
in  defiance  of  the  dissent  of  the  congregation,  which  in  t:.^ 
case  was,  according;  to  the  procedure  under  the  system  .: 
1649,  declared  to  be  '  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices.' 

The  clergyman  who  took  the  lead  in   the   mo\-em  :' 
against  the  acts  of  1 730  and  1 732  was  the  Reverend  EtHrn- 
ezer  Erskine,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling.    He  » i^ 
one  of  fifteen  members  of  Assembly  who  protested  ags.r>: 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  1 732.    The  Assembly  han/jg  (m 
conformity  with  the  act  of  1 730)  refused  to  record  this  prv 
test,  Erskine  inveighed  against  the  proceeding  as  arbitiirr 
and  tyrannical,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preacheaa few  monti  • 
after  before  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.     Upon  i;  s 
sermon   the  synod  passed  a  resolution  of  censure,  ir,:L 
which  Erskine  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  ;  but  t:  t 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  that  supreme  court  in  1 733,  a:,  c 
he  was  actually  rebuked  and  admonished  at  the  bar  uf  i: . 
house.     He  protested,  three  other  clergymen  adherinir  : 
him,  against  this  decision,  and  declared  ne  would  con(i:.>-. 
the  conduct  for  which  he  had  been  censured;  upon  ^b  •  . 
the  Commission  of  Assembly  was  authorized  to    proiv 
against  the  four  protesters,  and  they  were  8Uspezidc<i  ' 
August,  1733,  and  deposed  on  the  16th  of  Novenitier  f  .- 
lowing.    This  sentence  of  the  Commission  however  was  re- 
moved by  the  Assembly  of  1734,  which  at  the   same  xwt 
repealed  both  the  act  of  1730  and  that  of  1 732.     But  in  \\ . 
meantime  the  deposed  brethren,  having  been  joined  by  l-  • 
other  clergymen,  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  scpa^a 
presbytery;  and  they  now  refused  to  rejoin   the  gei.v.  . 
body  of  the  church,  until,  as  they  said,  they  should  ha  . 
satisfactory  evidence  that  its  future  conduct  would  be  sl  . 
as  they  could  approve  of.    In  this  state  matters  reraaiii>  ' 
the  eight  clergymen  all   continuing  to  officiate   in    tl*.  - 
several   churches  as  usual,  till  the  affair  was  once  m  r 
brought  before  the  Assembly  of  1739.     Even  in  that  ho.> 
the  motion  for  proceeding  to  a  sentence  of  deposition  >  .• 
lost;  but  they  were  finally  deposed,  and  their  parishes  .! 
dared  vacant  by  an  act  of  the  next  Assembly,  passed  (;  . 
Mav,  1740,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  30. 

Ihe  Seceders,  or  Associate  Synod,  as  they  called  fhtn- 
selves,  remained  a  united  body  till  the  9th  of  April,  ]r«: 
when  they  split  into  two  on  a  quarrel  about  a  clause  in  i : 
oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  burgesses  or  freemen 
some  of  the  Scots  burghs  declaratory  of  their  profession  a: 
hearty  allowance  of  '  the  true  religion  at  present  profe>^  • 
within  the  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof;'  «. 
larger  division,  who  held  that  the  oath  might  conscientio:*^  . 
be  taken  by  Seceders,  calling  themselves  Burghers,  th^l 
opponents  taking  the  name  of  Anti-burghers.     But  m  1  *«. 
the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  coalesced  again  into  i.; 
United  Associate  Synod. 

The  practice  of  subscribing  the  Solemn  League  and  Cu\  tr- 
uant was  made  imperative  upon  all  members  of  the  S«ci  ?• 
sion  by  the  Associate  Synod  in  1744;  but  although  the  &i : 
of  the  synod  has  never,  we  believe,  been  repealed,  it  i. : 
into  disuetude  after  a  few  years.  One  chief  cause  of  ti  u 
was  the  growth  among  the  Seceders  of  opinions  adverse  :«- 
the  principle  of  national  religious  establishments  altik^^> 
ther,  a  principle  strongly  maintained,  and  pUced  on  %erv 
high  ground,  in  the  Covenant.    But  this  cnange  of  sentt^ 
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He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1768,  and  U  buried  in 
an  humble  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Lambeth  parish. 

SECOND,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  time 
or  of  angular  measure.  [Angle  ;  Timb.]  For  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word,  see  Scruple. 

SECOND,  an  interval  in  music,  a  discord,  the  ratio  of 
which  is  9 : 8.  Of  seconds  there  are  three  kinds :  the  minor 
second,  or  semitone,  as  £  F ;  the  major  second,  c  d  ;  and 
the  extreme  sharp  second,  c  D4$.    Ex.  : 


SECOND-SIGHT,  a  power  believed  to  be  possessed  by 
some  persons  in  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  of 
foreseeing  future  events,  especially  of  a  disastrous  kind,  by 
means  of  a  spectral  exhibition  of  the  persons  whom  these 
events  respect,  accompanied  with  such  emblems  as  denote 
their  fate. 

Jamieson  says, '  Whether  this  power  was  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland 
by  the  northern  nations,  who  so  long  had  possession  of  the 
latter,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  traces  of  the 
same  wonderful  faculty  may  be  found  among  the  Scandi- 
navians. Isl.  ramtkyfun  denotes  one  who  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  seeing  spirits:  '*  qui  tali  visu  prroter  na- 
turam  preeditus  est,  ut  spiritus  et  dsemones  videat,  opaca 
eliam  visu  penetret."  Verel.  Ind.  The  designation  is  formed 
from  ramm-ur,  viribus  pollens,  and  skygrit  videns ;  g.  e. 
powerful  in  vision.* 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  carefully  examined  the  questions  of  the  second- 
sight  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Beattie  could  find  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  reality. 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.,  8vo.,  Edinb.,  1792,  p.  380,  the  minister  of  Applecross, 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  speaking  of  his  parishioners,  says, 
'  with  tliem  the  belief  of  the  second-sight  is  general.' 

In  MacCuUoch's  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  8vo.,  Lend., 
18 19,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32,^the  author  says,  'To  have  circumnavigated 
the  Western  IsWwithout  even  mentioning  the  second-sight 
would  be  unpardonable.  No  inhabitant  of  St.  Kilda  pre- 
tended to  have  been  forewarned  of  our  arrival.  In  fact  it  has 
undergone  the  fate  of  witchcraft ;  ceasing  to  be  believed,  it 
has  ceased  to  exist.'     • 

In  the  Erse  the  second-sight  is  called  Taisck. 
(Johnson's  Works,  Murphy's  edit.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  329 ;  'Ba^sX- 
Wei  Essays,  8vo.,  Edinb.,  1776,  p.  480;  Brand's  Popular 
Aniiq.,  ed.  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  479  ;  Jamieson's  Etymolog.  Dic- 
tionary, Supplero.,  in  voc.) 

SECONDARY,  a  name  given  to  any  circle  on  the 
sphere  with  reference  to  another  circle:  if  the  latter  be 
called  primary,  the  former  is  secondary  when  it  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  primary.     [Spherb.] 

SECRETARY  (French,  Secretaire),  one  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  his  office  or  employer ;  one  who  writes  for 
another.  Its  remote  origin  is  the  Latin  secretum.  The 
phrase  '  notarius  secretorum'  is  applied  by  Vopiscus  (Div. 
Aurelianus)  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian.  Tliis  appellation  was  of  very  early  use  in  England  : 
Archbishop  Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  had  his  'se- 
cretarius ;'  although  the  person  who  conducted  the  king's 
correspondence,  Inl  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  was 
called  his  clerk  only,  probably  from  the  office  being  held  by 
an  ecclesiastic.  The  first  time  the  title  of  'sccretarius 
noster*  occurs  is  in  the  37th  Hen.  III.,  1253. 
SECRETARY-BIRD.  [Gypooeranvs.] 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  The  office  of  secretory  of 
state  is  one  of  very  anticnt  date,  and  the  person  who  fills  it 
has  been  called  variously  *  the  king's  chief  secretary/  *  prin- 
cipal secretary,'  and,  after  the  Restoration,  '  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.'  He  was  in  fhct  the  king's  private  secretary, 
and  had  custody  of  the  king's  signet.  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  originally  performed  by  a  sintrle  person,  who  had 
the  aid  of  four  clerks.  The  statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1 1, 
regulating  the  fees  to  be  taken  by  *  the  king's  clerks  of  his 
grace's  signet  and  privy  seal,'  directs  that  all  grants  to  be 
passed  under  any  of  his  majesty's  seals  shall,  before  they  are 
80  sealed,  be  brought  and  delivered  to  the  king's  principal 
secretary  or  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet.  The  division 
of  the  office  between  two  persons  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 


the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  but  it  is  probable  tl  .i 
the  two  secretaries  were  not  until  long  afterwards  of  v<y.  .•' 
rank.    Thus  we  find  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  m  the  >   . 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  addressed  as  her  majesty's  pnnc. 
secretary  of  state,  although  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  was  •  . 
colleague  in   the  office.    Clarendon,  when  describin;;  \'  - 
chief  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Char)r>  I, 
mentions  the  two  secretaries  of  state, '  who  were  not  in  th->  > 
days  officers  of  that  magnitude  they  have  been  since ;  be  :.: 
only  to  make  dispatches  upon  the  conclusion  of  roun<-  • 
not  to  govern  or  preside  in  thoso  councils.'    Nevertbe!*  • 
the  principal  secretary  of  state  must,  by  his  immediate  j. . : 
constant  access  to  the  king,  have  been  always  a  per»<)n    .' 
great  influence  in  the  state.    The  statute  31  Henry  VII! 
c.  10,  gives  the  king's  chief  secretary,  if  he  is  a  baron    :  ; 
bishop,  place  above  all  peers  of  the  same  degree;   an^   . 
enacts  that  if  he  is  not  a  peer,  he  shall  have  a  seat  re«t.rvc . 
for  him  on  the  woolsack  in  parliament;  and  in  the  S*.- 
Chamber  and  other  conferences  of  the  council,  that  he  ?' 
be  placed  next  to  the  ten  great  officers  of  state  namt-.    . 
the  statute.    He  probablv  was  alwavs  a  member  of  * 
privy  council.     Cardinal  \Volsey  in  his  disgrace  eani«->* 
implores  Secretary  Gardiner  (afterwards  bishop  of  ^V- 
Chester),  whom  he  addresses  as  a  privy  councillor,  to  \\\  > 
cede  for  him  with  the  king.     (Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  ii.)    L  :. 
Camden,  in  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  Entick  v.  Carr-  .- 
ton  (11  Hargrave*8  State  Trials,  p.  317),  attributes  *. 
growth  of  the  secretary  of  state's  importance  to  his  rr.*": 
course  with  ambassadors  and  the  management  of  all  ::• 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  state,  after  the  polrr 
having  resident  ministers  in  foreign  courts  was  es(abfi»f.r.< 
in  Europe.    Lord  Camden  indeed  denies  that  he  mas  ar)- 
tiently  a  privy  counsellor. 

The  number  of  secretaries  of  state  seems  to  have  var'. 
from  time  to  time:   in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  there  v;- 
often  only  two ;  but  of  late  years  there  have  been  three  pr  - 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  whose  duties  are  divided  into  thr 
departments,  viz.  for  home  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  and  v 
colonies.     They  are  always  made  members  of  the  pr^- 
council  and  the  cabinet.      They  are  appointed   (with 
patent)  by  mere  delivery  to  them  of  the  seals  of  offinr  ^ 
the  king.    Each  is  capable  of  performing  the  duties  ot  ■ 
the  three  departments,  and  the  offices  are  all  so  n*.* 
counted  to  be  one  and  the  same,  that  upon  being  rcm'^*' 
from  one  secretaryship  of  state  to  another,  a  memltr 
the  House  of  Commons  does  not  vacate  his  seat. 

To  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  bi!  -  .• 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  within  the  kingdom  and 
administration  of  justice  so  far  as  the  royal  preroiratiu 
involved  in  it.     All  patents,  charters  of  incorporation,  c : 
missions  of  the  peace  and  of  inquiry  pass   through  h« 
office.    He  superintends  the  administration  of  affam 
Ireland. 

The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  conducts  the  correspc. 
ence  with  foreign  states,  and  negotiates  treaties  with  th<  - 
either  through  British  ministers  resident  there,  or  per^ 
ally  with  foreign  ministers  at  this  court.     He  reoommt- 
to  the  crown  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  to  r^rr 
sent  Great  Britain  abroad,  aiid  countersigns  their  wana. 
The  secretary  for  the  colonial  department  perforrns  fi.ir ' 
colonies  the  same  functions  that  the  secretary  for  the  1.  - 
department  performs  for  Great  Britain.    Each  is  a«Ni«* 
by  two  under-secretaries  of  state,  nominated  by  him^^ 
the  one  being  usually  permanent,  the  other  dependent  ut 
the  administration  then  in  power.    There  is  Itkem^ 
each  department  a  large  establishment  of  clerks  appu;:/ 
by  the  principal  secretary. 

The  power  to  commit  persons  on  suspicion  of  trv«>   - 
incidental  to  the  office  of  principal  secretary  of  &u:«  - 
power  which,  though  long  exercised,  has  been  often    ■ 
puted.    It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  argttaien:^ 
both  sides;    they  are  discussed  with  great  care    by  I. 
Camden  in  the  case  above  cited  (Entick  r.  Camnc 
which  was  one  of  the  numerous  judicial  inquiries  ar  »    . 
out  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  John  Wilk»  a'  * 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.    The  conclusior.-  • 
which  Lord  Camden  comes  are — that  the  secretary  of  %•:• 
is  not  a  magistrate  known  to  the  common  law;*  that 
power  of  commitment  for  state  offences,  which  be  ha*  . 
many  ages  exercised,  was  used  by  him  as  an  immcdijiit. 
legation  from  the  person  of  the  king,  a  fact  which  m^\ 
inferred,  among  other  things,  from  the  debates  in  parhaul*   i 
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Gum 
Sugar 
Starch 
Lignine 


Carbon. 

42*23 

42-27 

43-55 

52-00 


50-84 
50-63 
49-68 
41-25 


HTdrogen. 
6-93 
6-90 
6-77 
575 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  com- 

Sosition  of  all  these  substances,  and  that  only  a  small  ad- 
jtton  or  abstraction  of  elementary  matter  will  convert  the 
one  into  the  other.  There  are  two  remaining  substances, 
albumen  and  gluten,  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  ele- 
mentary bodies,  contain  nitrogen.  Their  composition  in 
100  parts  is  as  follows: — 

CArboD. 
.  52-8 
.      55-7 


Albumen 
Gluten . 


Oxygea.    Hydrageu.    Kitrofeii. 
23-8         7'6  15-7 

220         7-8  14-5 


1.  Gum  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  these  secretions, 
and  in  some  of  its  forms  appears  to  be  the  first  product 
which  is  formed  by  plants.  Vegetable  mucui,  which  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  gum,  exists  in  a  dissoWed  state  in  many 
of  the  Cry  ptogamia,  also  in  MalvacesB,  Liliacee,  OrchidaresB, 
and  many  of  the  BoraginacesB.  In  many  other  plants  gum 
exists  in  a  dissolved  state  in  the  fluids,  but  becomes  liar- 
dened,  either  by  being  deposited  in  peculiar  receptacles,  in 
the  leaf  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  or  by  being  thrown  out 
upon  its  surface.  In  this  latter  mode  large  quantities  of 
gum  are  produced  by  some  Leguminous  plants.  The  various 
sorts  of  gum-acacia  found  in  the  markets  are  produced  from 
the  Acacia  Arabica,  A,  Senegal^  A,  tortilis,  &c.  [Gum.] 
The  substance  called  BussorinhihlBO  a  modification  of  gum. 
It  differs  in  not  being  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  takes  up 
fifty  times  its  weight,  forming  a  kind  of  jelly.  In  chemical 
composition  it  differs  from  gum  in  ooniaining  less  carbon. 
Vegetable  jelly,  or  Pecten,  is  another  form  of  gum.  It  re- 
sembles bassorin  in  some  of  its  properties,  but  is  at  last  en- 
tirely soluble  in  cold  water.  With  saccharine  matter  and 
various  acids  it  exists  in  the  juice  of  most  fruits,  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  oranges,  &o.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  fluid  called  cambium,  which  is  secreted  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring.  Ac- 
cording to  Braconnot,  peclen  is  capable  of  forming  an  acid 
and  uniting  with  alkalis. 

2.  Sugar  is  the  accretion  which  is  found  in  the  next 
greatest  abundance  to  gum,  and  the  chemical  analysis  will 
|K>int  out  how  httle  change  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  this  substance  from  gum.  It  is  very  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  if  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  fully  developed  plant,  it  is  always  found  in  the  seed 
during  the  germination  of  the  young  plant.  [Gbrhi nation.] 
There  are  several  varieties  of  sugar,  or  saccharine  principles, 
developed  in  plants,  which  have  received  different  names,  as 
cane-sugar,  or  the  sugar  of  commerce,  grape-sugar,  liquo- 
rice, manna,  &o.    [Sugar.] 

3.  Starch,  or  Pecula,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  nutrient 
secretions  of  plants,  and  is  most  used  b^  man.  It  differs 
slightly  in  composition  from  the  two  last,  and  an  addition 
of  carbon  and  abstraction  of  oxygen  will  convert  it  into 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  little 
granules,  which  are  always  surrounded  by  a  delicate  tissue, 
which  becomes  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  As  it  is  the  great 
source  of  nutriment  for  the  younger  parts  of  plants,  it  is  found 
deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  almost  all  the  organs  of 
plants,  as  in  the  tubers  intended  to  nourish  \oung  shoots, 
in  all  fiesby  roots  and  bulbs  or  rootstocks  which  have  to 
furnish  food  to  young  stems,  in  the  stems,  the  receptacles, 
seeds,  or  other  paru  of  plants  where  it  may  be  required  for 
affording  nutriment  to  the  younger  growing  organs  of  the 
planL  [Starch.]  In  what  manner  the  granules  of  starch 
•re  appropriated  by  the  younger  parts  of  the  plant  we  are 
in  a  great  measure  ignorant :  when  removed  from  the  plant, 
ataroh  requires  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  bursting  of  the  tissue  that  envelopes  the 
granule.  This  process  must  take  place  in  the  introduction 
of  the  staroh  to  the  younger  p|&rts  of  the  plant,  but  it  cannot 
be  by  the  same  agency,  and  is  probably  the  effect  of  causes 
that  have  hitherto  evaded  observation. 

4.  LigninB  is  the  ultimate  result  of  vegetation  upon  the 
secretions  previously  mentioned.  Gum,  sugar,  and  starch 
are  produced  and  then  converted  into  Ujgniue,  which  is 
a  harder  secretion  than  the  former,  and  is  found  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  ingredient  that  is  deposited  in  the  har^ 
dened  tiiaues  of  plants.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  che- 
mioal  eompositioa  by  possessing  less  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
and  more  carbon.    It  thus  possesses  less  of  the  elements  of 
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water  and  more  solid  matter,  and  it  is  probably  aeeoniinf^  tu 
the  amount  of  the  latter  that  the  timber  of  various  tree% 
diffei-s  in  hardness  and  durability.  The  following  are  rhr 
proportions  of  carlion  in  various  kinds  of  wood,  aceocdiog  Is 
Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  and  Prout: — 

Cormonna-wood       .        •      55       pereent. 
Iron- wood       •        •         •      53*44 
Oak        •         •         •         •       52*53 
Beech    .         .         .         •       51*45 
Box        .         •         •         •       50  M 

Willow  .         .         •       49-80       ,. 

We  may  sum  up  the  ehanges  which  these  Tarions  secre- 
tions undergo,  in  the  language  of  the  writer  of  the  article 
'Botany,'  in  the  Library  vf  Uirful  Knoioiedge^ — 'The 
rising  sap  passes  into  the  leaves  charged  with  carbonir  ar« 
or  matter  capable  of  being  converted  into  it;  it  loaes  a  laict 
proportion  of  its  water  by  evaporation,  and  of  its  ox>gen  bi 
the  decomposition  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  becomes  re 
duced  to  carbon  and  water  in  an  inspissated  state,  which  i* 
gum  when  free,  and  lignine  when  Axed.  From  the  ligo ir- 
is organised  the  tissue  among  which  the  gum  eireulam  f..r 
its  support  and  consolidation,  and  within  which  it  is  al^. 
enclosed  and  elaborated  into  Tarious  other  principles,  re- 
maining as  starch  when  but  little  changed.  A  portion  of  \ht 
gum  settles  downwards  through  the  stem ;  that  part  whirt 
is  in  the  bark,  being  intercepted  by  no  opposing;  cumnt. 
finds  its  way  to  the  roots ;  that  part  in  the  albamucB  t% 
caught  by  the  ascending  sap,  dissolved  in  it  and  cam«4l 
again  into  the  leaves,  there  to  undergo  changes  similar  to 
what  it  had  previoubly  experienced.  Whenever  the  i^uia 
meets  in  its  course  with  cells  that  are  empty,  it  is  absorbc^l 
bv  them,  and  becomes  subject  to  their  special  vital  powei'^, 
changing  to  the  principles  which  each  particular  species  :.r 
organ  has  the  property  of  elaborating,  and  the  most  rcadi;} 
to  those  which,  like  sugar,  have  the  greatest  ehem.c^ 
resemblance  to  itself*  (pp.  100,  101). 

5.  Albumen^  Glutin^  or  EnuMn,  is  one  of  the  Tegeiab  e 
secretions  that  contain  nitrogen,  and  which  thus  form  a  hi.K 
between  the  proximate  elements  of  animal  and  vege:aL» 
tissues.  Glutin  is  found  in  the  milk  of  all  plants,  and  a.v 
with  the  starch  found  deposited  in  various  seeds.  F\ui^% 
in  which  it  is  contained  become  flocky  when  exposed  to  hc^t 
It  is  also  thrown  down  from  them  by  .acids,  alcohol.  aL<i 
tannin.  When  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are  submitted  t. 
heat,  a  glairy  fluid  is  separated  which  contains  glutin.  Is 
the  milk  of  the  cow-tree  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abt.L- 
datioe.  When  it  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  it  is  somr- 
times  called  EmuUin,  and  is  the  cause  or  the  milkincs»  -J 
the  fluids  called  emulsions,  formed  by  rubbing  seed*  %f 
Tarious  kinds  with  water. 

6.  Gluten  is  another  compound  containing  nitrogen.  ^"^ 
is  found  frequently  in  combination  with  the  last  sub«tanot 
and  starch.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  m  tL; 
seeds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous  plants.  When  mut^t. 
it  is  a  white,  transparent,  tenacious,  elastic,  glutinous  su^^ 
stance.  When  dry,  it  is  colourless  and  sGentleas^  and  xxm  " 
luble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  a'-td^ 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  ferro^yanuret  of  ^- 
tassium.  All  fluids  in  which  it  may  be  present  eombicoi 
with  sugar  are  capable  of  fermentation,  and  it  forms  xui 
basis  of  the  several  ferments  that  are  used  for  exciting  thu 
process.  Both  gluten  and  emulsin  are  important  agents  i:^ 
the  nutrition  of  plants;  their  presence  also  indicates  it.* 
comparative  nutritious  qualities  of  food  for  man,  as  viiU  U 
seen  by  the  following  analyses  from  De  Candolle : — 

Amylum.  or  Oltttro  and 

Biareb.  Eaialsa. 

Wheat  .  •  70  00  83*00 

Barley  •  •  79*00  6-00 

Rye  •  •  61*00  5*00 

OaU  •  •  59*00  6*00 

Rice  •  •  85*07  3*60 

II.  Of  Special  er  Local  Secretions. — ^llie  greatest  varie*^ 
in  the  secretions  of  plants  is  in  those  which  are  i<^ 
generally  secreted  and  diffused  throughout  the  sysieo  w 
the  plant,  but  are  either  secreted  in  a  particular  part . : 
plants  for  a  special  purpose,  or  are  secreted  by  particut^ 
species  of  plants.  These  may  be  arranged  under  the  bead^  u: 
acids,  alkalis,  neuter  principles,  resinous  principles^  coloiu* 
ingmatters,  milks, oils,  resins,  &c. 

1.  Acids  are  the  most  numerous  group  of  vex^tal . 
secretions,  and  the  chemist  is  constantly  adding  new  oun 
to  their  number.    They  are  generally  found  In  oombiaaiMia 
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with  the  various  earths  and  alkalis  which  exist  in  plants; 
they  are  however  freqaently  free,  and  contribute  to  the 
fl'ivour  of  the  fruits  of  many  plants.  The  vegetable  acids 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  possessine  only  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  as  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids ;  and  those  pos- 
sessing hydrogen  in  addition,  as  acetic,  malic,  citric,  tartaric, 
and  equisetic  aeids.  Of  ail  the  acids,  acetic  is  most  common 
in  plants,  which  may  be  the  result  of  changes  taking  place 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  process  of  acetous  fer 
mentation.  The  change  of  elements  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  from  the  fecula  of  vegetables  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  atomic  analysis  from  Meyen  {Pflanzen 
Physiologiet  band  ii.,  p.  301;: — 


Amylum.  or 

Citrio 

TarUric 

Aoetie 

Mallo 

Eqnisctie 

hUrcIu 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Carbon         12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Oxygen        10 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

Hydrogen   20 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  vegetable  acids  is  tannic 
acid,  or  tannin.  It  is  frequently  placed  among  the  neuter 
principles  of  vegetation,  but  it  reddens  litmus,  combines 
\s\\\\  suits,  and  in  other  properties  agrees  with  acids.  [Tan- 
nix] 

2.  Alkalis.^Tbe  substances  thus  called  resemble  the 
alkalis  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  only  in  the  property  they 
possess  of  uniting  and  formmg  salts  with  acids.  They  are 
cm  pound  bodies  containinsr  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.  They  do  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  or  hot 
water.  Although  they  differ  little  in  chemical  composition, 
yet  they  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  plant  in  which 
they  are  produced.  The  following  table  by  Liebig  and 
others  gives  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  most  powerful  of 
lhes>e  alkalis: — 


Mor- 

Codine 

Nnroo- 

Strych- 

Bro- 

Qui- 

Ciocbo- 

pliiue. 

tioe. 
40 

Dioe. 

cine. 

Dine. 

20 

DiUe. 

Carbon 

34 

32 

30 

32 

20 

Hydrogen 

36 

39 

40 

32 

36 

24 

22 

Nurogen 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oxygen 

6 

5 

12 

3 

6 

2 

1 

To  these  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  others^  as  almost 
every  natural  order  has  its  peculiar  alkali,  which  exists  in 
tlic  plant  in  a  state  of  combination  with  a  peculiar  acid. 
1  tie  mode  of  obtaining  these  alkalis  consists  in  adding  a 
strong  mineral  acid  to  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  which  takes 
up  the  alkali,  and  which  may  be  afterwards  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  some  mineral  alkali. 

3.  A  number  of  principles  have  been  detected  and  de- 
scribed by  chemists,  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline, 
and  have  therefore  been  called  neuter  principles.  The  pro- 
rrress  of  chemistry  will  however  probably  olace  them  in 
>ome  of  the  other  classes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  pollenine,  berberine,  asparagine,  emetine,  coffeine,  gen- 
liiinme.  and  fnngine.  Another  series  of  these  principles  are 
th(»e  which  possess  resinous  properties,  and  hence  are  called 
rest  nous  principles;  to  these  belong  quassine,  cathartine, 
t-iaterine,  piperine,  jalapine,  digitahne,  and  several  other 
principles  named  after  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
oblainecl, 

4.  Colouring'Matters.—ln  the  article  Sap  it  was  stated 
that  a  peculiar  substance  called  chromule  was  the  cause 
of  the  green  colour  in  plants  generally,  and  it  is  sup- 
(osed  that  this  substance  may  undergo  some  changes  which 
«^nahie  it  to  give  all  the  coloura  which  are  observed  in  the 
\e"etable  kingdom.  Whether  chromule  is  the  origin  of 
the>e  secretions  or  not,  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
Tnany  of  them  have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  chemists, 
(.'oloiiring-matters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
u  Inch  possess  nitrogen,  and  those  which  are  without  it.  In 
•he  former  class  is  indigo,  which  exists  in  a  great  number 

f  le'^^uminous  plants,  and  is  an  important  article  of  com- 

.n«.'rce.      [Indigo.]    The  latter  class  contains  the  numerous 

n  i,    yellow,   blue,  and  brown  colouring-malters,  many  of 

vhi'^h   possess  peculiar  properties,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 

!■  »(le  subservient  to  the  art  of  dyeing.     Amongst  th&^e  are 

'lutaline,    the  colouring  principle   of  red  sanders  wood; 

;  \  ch  roite>  that  of  saffron ;  rheadme,  that  of  the  red  poppy ; 
.  iuihar!)ine.  of  rhubarb,  &c. 

;•).  Milks^  ^  Milky  Fluids,  are  occasionally  very  abundant 
.n   plants,   characterising  entire  families.    EuphorbiacecB, 


PapaveraceiB,  ApocynacesB,  AsclepiadacesD,  Campanulaceto, 
ConvolvulacesB,  and  ArtocarpacesB,  among  the  Dicotyle- 
dons, and  Liliacem,  Scitaminacese,  Araces,  and  Alismacea, 
among  Monocotyledons,  are  the  orders  which  produce  the 
greatest  abundance  of  milk.  But  wherever  it  occurs,  it  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  secretion,  but  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  proper  juice.  The  nature  of  this  juice  and 
the  vessels  through  which  it  flows  have  been  described 
under  Sap.  The  milky  fluids  vary  in  composilion  iu  differ- 
ent plants :  some  of  them  are  poisonous,  containing  active 
principles,  as  the  milk  of  Papaveracese,  which  contains 
opium  ;  others  contain  caoutchouc  in  great  abundante,  and 
the  Indian-rubber  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  the  mdk 
of  ficus  elastica,  and  plants  belonging  to  the  orders  Apocy- 
nacesB  and  Euphorbiacese.  The  cow-tree  yields  a  milk 
which  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  natives  of  South 
America,  where  it  grows. 

6.  Oils  are  secreted  by  plants,  and  are  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  classes,  the  volatile  and  the  fixed.  The  former 
are  the  agents  which  produce  the  various  odours  of  plants, 
and  can  be  collected  by  distillation  from  the  tissues  in 
which  they  are  deposited.  The  latter  exist  in  the  cells  of 
cellular  tissue  of  many  plants,  especially  the  seeds,  where 
they  seem  to  perform  the  same  office  as  starch,  gluten,  &c. 
[OiLsJ 

7.  Resins  are  found  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  but 
not  in  a  regular  manner,  as  they  form  passages  and  intercel- 
lular cavities  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  surface  of  plants,  but  this  is  rather 
the  result  of  accident  than  a  constant  occurrence. 

For  further  information  on  the  physiology  of  secretion  in 
plants  and  the  properties  of  the  various  secretions,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Meyen's  Neues  System  der  Pflanzen 
Pliysiologrie ;  Bischoff'*s  Lehrbuch  der  Botartik ;  Library  of 
Us^ul  Knowledge,  *  Botany.* 

SECT  (from  the  Latin  Secta).  TiR^o  accounts  are  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  word.  By  some  persons  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  derivative  of  sequ-or  isecu-tus),  *  to  follow." 
By  others  it  is  derived  from  sec-o  (sec-tus),  •  to  cut.'  It 
is  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  not  easy  to 
decide  between  the  pretensions  of  the  two;  and  it  is  far 
from  being  improbable  that  some  persons  may  have  used 
the  word  as  a  derivative  from  one  verb,  and  others  as  de- 
rived from  the  other. 

The  sects  of  philosophers  in  antient  times  seem  rather  to 
have  been  persons  who  were/o//otr«rf  of  some  distinguislied 
teacher,  than  persons  cut  off"  from  any  general  mass.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  word  in  its  now  more  common  and 
familiar  use,  namely,  as  denoting  a  particular  community 
of  Christians,  the  idea  then  predominates  of  separation^  ciU- 
ling  off,  over  that  of  following.  Thus  no  one  thinks  of 
calling  the  Catholic  church  a  sect;  and  none,  except  ii  was 
designed  to  disparage  and  dishonour  it,  would  call  the  En- 
glish Protestant  church  a  sect.  But  when  we  descend  be- 
low it,  we  then  see  religious  communities  small  in  their 
numbers,  and  comparatively  insignificant,  who  are  cut  off 
from  a  church,  either  by  their  own  act,  or  by  some  sup- 
posed or  real  act  of  usurpation  and  unchristian  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  the  larger  community.  Thus  the  Quakers  are 
a  sect,  the  Anabaptists  are  a  sect,  the  Methodists  are  a  sect, 
and  the  Independents  and  English  Pre^^byterians  now  are 
sects,  though  they,  and  especially  the  latter,  were  for  some 
time  in  existence  without  falling  under  the  description  of  a 
sect,  being  still  incorporated  in  the  church,  in  which  they 
sought  to  accomplish  certain  reforms.  In  other  systems  there 
are  similar  bodies  of  sectaries. 

SECTION,  the  curve  made  by  the  intersection  of  two 
surfaces.  In  the  graphical  arts  it  means  generally  a  plane 
section,  and  most  frequently  a  vertical  sectioir,  the  hori- 
zontal section  being  called  the  plan.  In  architectural  de- 
signs, the  longest  vertical  section  is  usually  called  the  ele^ 
vation,  the  term  section  being  restricted  to  vertical  sections 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  elevation. 

SECTOR  (Geometry),  the  figure  made  by  two  straight 
lines  which  meet)  and  a  curve  which  cuts  them  both.  The 
most  common  is  the  circular  sector,  made  by  two  radii  of  a 
circle  and  the  arc  which  they  include.  If  r  be  the  radius 
in  linear  units,  and  9  the  angle  measured  in  theoretical 
units  [Angle],  the  area  of  the  sector  is  J  r*  0  square  units ; 
but  according  as  the  angle  is  expressed  in  degrees  and  frac- 
tions of  a  degree,  in  minutes  and  fractions  of  a  minute,  or 
in  seconds  and  fractions  of  a  second,  the  area  is  found 
by  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  the  following  formulee  *— 
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SECTOR  (Drawing  Instrument),  an  instrument  invented 
by  GuNTRR,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  carpenter's 
rule  marked  with  scales  in  every  part;  the  greater  number 
nf  these  scales  not  being  laid  down  parallel  to  the  edges  of 
the  rule»  but  converging  towards  the  pivot  on  whicii  the 
moving  arm  of  the  rule  turns  while  the  instrument  is 
opened.    These  converging  scales  only  properly  belong  to 


the  sector;  the  others  are  merely  laid  down  for  convenience ; 
on  such  blank  spaces  as  are  left  by  the  converging  or  sec-  j 
torial  scales. 

The  sector  is  a  large  number  of  pairs  of  compasses  packed 
up  into  one.  and  most  explanations  of  the  instrument  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  all  in  one.  It  will  however  be  more 
convenient  to  separate  one  pair  of  compasses  from  the  rest, 
and  to  describe  its  use.  Each  piece  of  the  ruler  is  marked 
with  the  xame  scales.  Take  one  of  these  scales,  OA,  and  that 
which  corresponds  to  it,  OB ;  then  AOB  is  a  pair  of  com- 
puHses  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  Suppose 
two  scales,  say  of  choids.  to  be  laid  down  on  OA  and  OR, 
which  are  chords  of  90°,  OP  and  OQ  being  radii,  or  chords 
of  60*.  If  OP  be  four  inches,  we  have  then  before  us  two 
scales  of  chords  with* the  radius  of  four  inches  actually  laid 
down,  and  any  chords  might  be  taken  off  them  as  from  a 
common  scale:  for  instance,  if  the  marks  of  35*  be  at  C 
and  D,  then  either  OC  or  OD  is  the  chord  of  35*  to  a  radius 
of  four  inches.  But  suppose  it  required  to  find  the  chord 
of  35*,  not  to  a  radius  of  4  inches,  but  to  one  of  3*61  inches. 
We  know  that    * 

4  :  3'6I  ::  ch.  35*  (rad.  4)  :  ch.  35*  (rad.  3*61); 

and  the  fourth  term  of  this  proportion  is  to  be  found.  Now 
this  may  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  without  any 
drawing,  as  follows: — ^Take  a  common  pair  of  compasses, 
and  open  them  to  3*61  on  a  subdivided  scale  of  inches. 
Then  open  the  sector  until  the  points  of  the  compasses  are 
made  to  fall  on  P  and  Q,  which,  if  the  sector  open  rather 
easily,  may  be  done  very  quickly.  We  have  then  PQ  = 
3*61  inches,  and  CD  is  the  chord  of  35*  to  that  radius;  for 
by  similar  triangles 

OP  :  PQ  ::  OC  :  CD; 

or    4  :  3*61  ::  ch.  35*  (rad.  4)  :  CD; 
whence    CD  =  ch.  35*  (rad.  3*  61). 

Take  the  compasses  then,  and  fixing  one  point  at  C»  make 
the  other  fall  on  D ;  the  distance  CD  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  compasses  to  the  paper,  or  to  the  scales  of 
inches,  according  as  construction  or  arithmetical  estimation 
is  required. 

The  scales  usually  laid  down  upon  the  two  sides  of  com- 
mon sectors,  such  as  are  constructed  upon  a  foot  ruler,  are : 

1.  A  line  of  polygons,  marked  fol.,  showing  the  sides  of 
polygons  inscribed  in  a  circle.  And  since  the  side  of  the 
nexagon  is  the  radius  of  the  circle,  the  radius  of  the  scale  is 
the  distance  from  O  to  the  figure  6.  Thus,  to  inscribe  a 
polygon  of  ten  sides  in  a  circle  of  two  inches  radius,  open 
the' sector  until  6  and  6  on  the  counterpart  polygon  scales 
are  two  inches  apart ;  then  the  distance  from  10  to  10  on 
the  same  soUes  will  be  the  side  of  the  figure  required. 

8.  A  line  of  ehordt,  as  above  described,  the  radius  being 
the  chord  of  60*.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  upon  the  com- 
mon sector  the  whole  length  OA  of  the  scale  is  only  the 
chord  of  60*,  so  that  angles  above  60*  do  not  appear.  To 
construct  an  angle  of  more  than  60*,  first  set  off  60*  on  the 
circle  drawn  by  means  of  the  radius,  and  take  the  chord  of 
the  remainder  fto^n  the  sector.  We  think  that  the  sector 
might  be  usefullv  copied  in  this  respect  on  the  common 
scales :  giving  all  the  length  which  the  proposed  scale  will 
allow,  to  the  chord  of  6a*.  instead  of  to  that  of  90*. 

3.  A  line  of  «tiM#,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  sine  of  90*. 
Thus,  to  find  the  upright  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  hav* 


ing  an  hypothenuse  of  3*41  inches,  and  an  angle  of  3C*. 
open  the  sector  until  90*  and  90*  on  the  counterpart  line« 
of  sines  are  3*41  inches  apart;  then  ihe  distance  fiora  J^ 
to  32*  on  the  same  lines  will  be  the  side  required. 

4.  A  line  of  secants^  usually  extending  to  about  75*.  tl:e 
radius  of  course  being  the  secant  of  0*.  This  scale  is  bUok 
from  O  to  0*. 

5.  A  first  line  of  iangenU,  from  0*  to  45*,  the  rad  tot 
being  the  tangent  of  45*,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  rul«L 

6.  A  second  line  of  tangents,  on  a  smaller  scale,  beginnn.^ 
at  45*  and  proceeding  to  about  75*,  the  radius  being  Uie  iai>- 
gent  of  45  ,  or  the  distance  from  O  to  the  beginning  of  tbe 
scale. 

7.  A  line  of  equal  parts  for  operations  answering  to  fin  !• 
ing  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  numbers.  Thus  to  find  t 
fourth  proportional  to  36,  47,  and  53,^  make  36  and  36  on  tl  s 
counterpart  scales  fall  as  far  apart  as  from  O  to  47:  ikm 
the  distance  from  53  to  53  on  the  same-scales^  measured  i-a 
the  scale,  will  show  the  fourth  proportional. 

To  write  on  the  applications  of  the  sector  wooM  be  t» 
make  a  treatise  on  graphical  trigonometry :  one  uista:*i« 
may  suffice.    It  is  required  to  calculate  the  formula 

sin.  59* 

76    X        ■         gaO 

sin.«o 

On  the  counterpart  lines  of  sines  make  38°  and  36*  i'  < 
opening  the  sector)  fall  as  far  apart  as  from  O  to  69*  on  i..c 
same  scale ;  then  the  distance  from  76  to  76  on  the  coun- 
terpart lines  of  equal  parts  will  show,  on  that  line  of  equal 
parts,  the  numerical  value  of  the  result  required.  Or  m^ke 
38*  and  3d*  on  the  counterpart  lines  of  sines  fall  as  ^  spare 
as  from  O  to  76  on  the  line  of  equal  parts ;  then  the  dis- 
tance from  59*  to  59*  on  the  counterpart  lines  of  sines  vill 
show  the  result  required  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts. 

The  sector  becomes  an  incorrect  instrument,  oompars- 
tively,  when  a  great  opening  is  required,  and  also  mbcn 
the  result  is  much  greater  than  the  data  from  which  it  t» 
produced.  So  much  accuracy  of  construction  is  necessan. 
that  those  to  whom  the  instrument  is  often  really  Mht(>i 
(not  many,  we  suspect)  should  rather  procure  the  larger  ooci. 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  best  instrument-maken^ 
than  be  content  with  the  six-inch  lines  which  are  found  'i 
the  common  cases  of  instruments.  The  sector  is  an  instru- 
ment  which  requires  much  more  care  than  the  oommoa 
scales,  and  in  the  use  of  which  experiness  can  be  gained  \} 
nothing  but  practice.  Each  scale  is  a  pair  of  parallel  I^ 
with  cross  divisions;  and  it  is  important  to  note  thanif 
compasses  must  be  applied  to  Che  inner  of  the  parallel  Ut.:» 
in  every  case.  Also  when  the  compasses  are  in  the  hwL 
with  one  point  laid  on  one  of  the  scales,  the  other  sea'.: 
being  about  to  be  moved  to  bring  the  other  point  of  lire 
compass  on  the  right  division  of  the  counterpart  ecale,  tate 
care  to  hold  the  compasses  only  by  that  leg  which  is  Itu: 
down  on  tlie  scale. 

SECrrOR,  ZENITH.    [Zekitr  SxcTOR.] 

SECULAR,  a  name  given  to  those  variations  in  tbe 
planetary  motions  which  are  of  long  duration,  so  that  thai 
periods  are  better  expressed  in  centuries  than  in  yean« 

SECUNDINES     LBmbryo.] 

SECUNDUS,  JOHANNES,  isoneof  the  most  esteeimd 
of  modern  Latin  poets.  His  verses  are  chieflv  amatoir.ar.i 
modelled  after  Catullus,  whose  passionate  and  tender  \p  j-.: 
he  had  caught,  without  descending  to  the  extent  of  hi&  hcti. 
tiousness.    Like  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  he  took  s 
Latin  name :  why  that  of  Second  us,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
His  family  name  was  Everts,  which  in  other  language*  :» 
softened  into  that  of  Everardi  and  Everard.     His  fatlc: 
Nicholas  or  Klaas  Everts,  himself  a  learned  man,  and  • 
distinguished  jurist  and  magistrate,  had  five  sons,  all  a*  ;f 
or  less  eminent,  among  whom  however  John's  fame  star-.^ 
highest    He  early  showed  that  taste  for  I^tin  poetry  :  • 
which  he  owes  his  reputation ;  but  he  adopted  the  law  a«  :  £> 
profession,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bourgtes    . 
1533.    That  his  talents  and  acauirements  were  well  kuo«.. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  aroibishop    of  Toledo  hav ..  z 
chosen  him  for  private  secretary.    Through  thia  con  nee.. 
he  obtained  the  notice  and  esteem  of  Charles  V.,  whom  1  c 
accompanied  to  Tunis  in  1534.    Unfortunately  the  clini>. 
of  Africa  sowed  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  disease ;  a:.d 
was  fain,  instead  of  following  up  his  fortunes  by  acct^pt    « 
an  important  post  at  Rome,  to  return  to  his  native  clinia 
only  to  die  at  Tournai,  October  8,  1536,  at  the  early  a^c  .■ 
twentv-flve. 
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many  cases  of  poisoning  result  from  their  eeeidental  or 
oriminal  administration,  it  is  needful  to  observe  that  the 
greatest  promptness  is  requisite  in  the  administration  of 
appropriate  remedies.  Vital  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia 
and  brandy,  are  the  best;  and  electricity  or  galvanism  may 
be  resorted  to  after  the  others. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  breathed,  injected  into  a 
vein  or  the  rectum,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin,  acts  as  a 
sedative,  and  in  a  small  quantity  can  occasion  death.  It  is 
largely  disengaged  from  many  decomposing  substances, 
such  as  exist  in  stagnant  pools,  ditches,  drains,  and  cess- 
pools. Proximity  to  these  produce  effects  more  or  less 
serious  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  gas.  Bvcn  one  of 
its  compounds,  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  is  a  potent 
se  lative.  Cold,  when  extreme,  likewise  acta  as  a  seda- 
tive, but  its  mode  of  action  has  been  already  explained 
under  Bathing. 

8BDBERG.    [Yorxsrirb.] 

SEDENTARY  ANNEUDS,  Lamarck's  third  order  of 
his  ninth  class.  Annelids.  The  following  is  his  definition  of 
this  third  order:— 

Animal  always  inhabiting  a  tube,  out  of  which  it  never 
comes  entirely,  and  without  eyes.  Branehi^p  always  at  one 
extremity  of  the  body  or  near  if,  unless  the  tube  of  the  ani- 
mal U  open  on  one  side  throughout  its  length. 

Lamarck  divides  this  order  into  three  divisions : — 

1.  Those  whose  branchim  are  dorsal  or  disposed  longitu- 
dinally on  the  body. 

Dorsalians. 
This  division  comprises  the  following  generaj  Arenicola 
and  Siliquaria,  [TuBULiBRANcniATA] 

2.  Those  whose  branchiee,  either  known  or  supposed,  are 
disposed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  body  or  near  it. 

(a)  B ranch ieo  not  determined,  supposed  to  exist  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  Tube  of  tne  animal  open  at  both 
ends. 

Maldanians. 

These  consist  of  the  genera  Ci^mene  and  Dsntaliuit. 

id)  Branchie  in  general  known,  disposed  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  or  near  it. 

(t)  Branchio  not  separated  nor  covered  by  an  operculum. 

Arophitritians. 

These  are  thus  subdivided : — 

(1.)  Branchiie  short,  never  jutting  out  (avan9^es). 
Teniacula  short  or  null.  This  subdivision  comprises  the 
genera  Pectin  aria  and  Sabellaria. 

(2.)  BranchisB  or  tentacula  of  considerable  size,  jutting 
out  anteriorly,  either  in  a  tuft  (aigrette)  or  in  a  flabelli- 
form  plume  (panache).  This  subdivision  consists  of  the 
genera  Terebella  and  Amphitrite,    [Ti7Bicolid&] 

(tt)  BranchiflD  separated  or  covered  by  an  operculum. 

Tube  solid  and  calcareous. 

Serpulaceans. 

Under  this  division  Lamarck  arranges  the  genera 
Spirorbitt  Serpula,  Vermilia,  Galeoiarici,  and  Maoilus. 

[TUBICOLIDJB.] 

8E  DGE- WARBLERS.    [Stlti aoa.] 

SEDGE  FIELD.    [Durham.]  | 

SEDLEY,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  English  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent.  Jlis  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  17,  in  the  year 
1655-6,  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Wadham  College, 
and  taking  no  degree,  retired  to  his  own  county,  where  he 
lived  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  After  this  event  he 
came  to  London,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Antony  k  Wood, 
set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a  comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of 
ladies.  In  1663  he  was  fined  very  heavily  for  a  drunken 
frolie  in  whieh  he  had  been  engaged,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  quaintly  told  by  Wood.  {Athenee  Oxon,)  Shortly 
after  this  he  represented  the  borough  of  New  Romney  in 
Kent.  Several  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  are  printed 
among  his  works. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Sedley  appears  to  have 
retired  from  the  court,  which  he  had  much  frequented  in 
the  lifetime  of  Charles.  At  the  Revolution  he  joined  the 
party  of  William.    He  died  August  20,  1701. 

8edley*s  works,  with  a  short  memoir  prefixed,  were  pub- 
lished in  1 722.  They  consist  of  various  short  amatory  poems, 
a  few  speeches  in  parliament,  translations  from  the  classics, 
and  the  following  plays: '  The  Mulberry  Garden,*  a  comedy ; 
*  Antony  and  (Jleopatra,*  a  tragedy ;  '  Bellamira,  or  the 
Mistress,'  a  comedy.  (*Tunbridge  Wells,  or  a  Day's  Court- 


ship,' a  comedy ;  '  The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete.*  a  tragedy  - 
'The  Grumbler,'  a  comedy,  are  also  attributed  to  him. 1 

As  a  poet  Sedley  has  been  well  characterized  by  Lnrf 
Rochester's  celebrated  lines  beKinning—*  Sedley  has  tbst 
prevailing  gentle  art'  In  unaffected  simplicity  and  ea«« 
of  expression,  in  sprightliness  of  fancy,  in  the  skilful  treit- 
ment  of  common  and  trivial  subjecis,  he  is  surpassed  hr 
none  of  his  contemporaries.  His  licentiousness  is  of  a  rerj 
refined  kind,  and  his  pages  are  not  disfigured  by  the  grc«»> 
ness  of  language  so  common  in  his  time.  The  beit  ef  h-i 
short  poems  are  printed  in  Ellis's  '  Early  English  Pi«*% 
His  plays  have  verv  little  merit.  For  his  Life,  see  W(^<ii, 
already  quoted ;  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  h  « 
works,  1722;  and  Hasted's  *  Historv  of  Kent,'  vol.  L 

SEDLITZ,  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Saaz  in  Bobemx. 
about  a  mile  from  Seidschuz,  with  two  bitter  saU-sprinc«. 
which  were  discovered  in  1724  by  Frederick  Hoflfmr.r.';. 
physician  of  Halle,  and  from  which  the  well-known  sali  \% 
obtained.  There  are  several  such  springs  in  the  ne:gS> 
bourhood,  including  those  at  Seidschuz,  in  the  circle  '.{ 
Leitmeritz.  They  are  mostly  situated  round  the  great  S*r- 
pina  Marsh,  to  which  they  perhaps  owe  their  origin.  T...i 
marsh,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  from  north  to  aouth.  n 
often  for  half  the  year  under  water,  and  in  dry  weather  .» 
used  as  a  meadow;  pits  are  then  dug  in  it,  from  wL.'-ii 
bitter  salt  is  obtained.  Above  half  a  million  of  bottles  i  f 
the  water  of  Sedlitz  and  Seidschuz  are  annually  sent  t)  -.'; 
parts  of  Germany. 

SEDUCTION.    [Parbnt  and  Child.] 

SEDU'LIUS,  CiELIUS,  a  Christian  Roman  poet,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  sera ;  but  who  he  was  and  where  he 
lived  is  unknown.  Some  writers  call  him  a  preabyter,  othen 
an  antistes,  and  others  again  call  him  a  bishop.  A  few  \en 
late  writers  state  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hildeberf,  artb- 
bishop  of  the  Scots,  and  that  he  came  from  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy.  But  these  statemect^ 
are  either  entirelv  groundless,  or  arise  from  the  circuit- 
stance  that  the  old  Christian  poet  Sedulius  was  confbundri 
with  another  Sedulius  who  lived  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  c«> 
tury  of  our  mra. 

There  are  four  poems  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  Sf<i&- 
lius: — l,*MirabiliumDivinorum,siveOperisPafebali&Li'bn 
(quatuor)  Quinque :'  it  is  preceded  by  a  prose  letter  to  oa 
abbot  Macedonius,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  poet  trea;«<j 
of  the  same  subject  in  prose  als^o,  and  that  he  himself  div:<lel 
the  poem  into  four  books,  though  in  all  our  editions  it  s 
divided  into  five  books.  Whether  the  fifth  book  was  added  h 
Sedulius  himself  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,or  whether  it  vu 
added  by  some  one  else,  is  uncertain.  The  poem,  which  »  i 
tolerably  good  hexameters,  contains  some  portions  of  tbt 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  life  of  Chnst.  Vt 
language  is  purer  than  that  of  many  of  hia  conlemporane-. 
and  in  some  passages  it  is  really  poetical.  2,  'Gollatto  Vc- 
teris  et  Novi  Testament!.*  This  poem  is  written  in  elegijr 
verse,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  words  of  every  bti- 
ameter  form  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  which  folio v& 
It  contains  narratives  from  the  Bible,  so  arranged  that  ihv-t 
taken  from  theOldTestament  always  appear  in  juxta-po&it.i !; 
with  those  taken  from  the  New  Testament.  3,  A '  H\  mnu% 
written  in  Iambic  dimeters,  in  which  the  verses  of  eachstarui 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  usual  succes- 
sion ( Acrosticha).  It  is  a  panegyric  upon  Jesus,  and  one  c: 
the  best  productions  of  the  Qiristian  poetry  of  the  s|t 
4,  *  De  Verbi  Incarnatione'  is  composed  of  verses  taken  frva 
Virgil,  which  by  slight  alterations  are  combined  into  aChr>- 
tian  poem. 

Theeditioprinoeps  of  Sedulius  is  the  '  Ascensiana,*  Rartv 
4to.,  without  date.  The  latest  editions  are  by  Cdlaric^ 
Halse,  1704  and  1739,  8vo.;  by  J.  Amtten,  Lauwardcr, 
1761.  8vo.;  and  by  Faustino  Arevalo,  Rome,  1794.  4to. 

Comp.  Bahr,  *  Die  Christlichen  Dichter  und  Geacliich;- 
schreiber  Roms,'  p.  ii4,  && 

SEDUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  ordf  ? 
Crassulaceee.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a  5-parted  caUi 
with  ovate,  usually  turgid,  leaf-shaped  sepals ;  five  petaiK 
which  are  usually  spreading;  ten  atamens*  an  hypog>Dou> 
scale  at  the  base  of  each  carpel;  five  carpels.  They  are  mosi> 
herbs  or  shrubby  plants,  with  stems  usually  branched  frcca 
the  base.  The  flowerless  stems  are  crowded  with  leaver 
which  are  alternate,  seldom  opposite,  fleshy,  terete  or  Hit, 
and  entire.  The  flowers  are  commonly  yellow,  sametim<« 
white  or  blue,  and  are  arrayed  in  cymes.    The  spedea  ef 
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which  is  called  an  (tril.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  its  existence  is  in  the  nutmeg,  around  which  a 
thick  aril  is  formed,  whir.h  forms  the  mace  of  the  shops.  It 
is  also  well  seen  in  the  Euomymus,  or  common  spindle-tree, 
where  it  forms  a  beautiful  orange-coloured  mantle  around 
the  seed.  It  also  exists  in  the  passion-flower.  Ita  uses  are 
unknown. 

The  external  coverings  of  the  seed,  which  are  called  pri- 
mine  and  secundine  in  the  ovule,  are  called  the  testa,  peri* 
sperm,or  spermoderm^  and  are  nothing  more  than  a  hardened 
state  of  the  ovular  membranes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  these  coverings  in  the  ovule,  they  are  seldom  dis- 
cernible in  the  seed.  In  the  walnut  however  two  integu- 
ments can  be  plainly  seen,  one  brown  and  tough,  the  other 
ight  and  filmy  ;  also  in  the  almond  and  some  other  seeds. 
In  most  instances  the  testa  of  the  seed  is  perfectly  smooth, 
but  in  others  it  is  covered  over  with  hair  and  other  appen* 
dages.  The  cotton  that  is  so  extensively  used  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  clothing  is  the  production  of  the  outer  cover- 
ing oft  he  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant.  The  oleander  is  supplied 
with  hairs  at  a  particular  part  of  the  plant,  that  facilitate  the 
moving  of  the  seed  from  place  to  place  through  the  air.  In 
some  instances  the  seeds  have  broad  membranous  expansions 
of  the  testa,  called  win^s,  by  which  means  they  fly  from  one 
spot  to  another,  as  in  the  Bignonia.  Many  seeds  are  beau- 
tifully marked  with  veins  running  in  all  directions;  others 
have  minute  elevations  and  depressions,  presenting  a  re- 
markable regularity  and  beauty  of  structure. 

When  the  seed  is  stripped  of  its  testa^  it  presents  either 
the  albumen  surrounding  the  embryo,  or  the  embryo  itself. 
When  the  albumen  is  present,  it  varies  much  in  character, 
being  of  a  horny,  oily,  fleshy,  or  mealy  consistence.  These 
differences  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  secretions 
which  are  mixed  with  fecula,  or  starch,  in  the  albumen. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  albumen,  which  is  called 
ruminated,  and  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  certain  parts  by  absorption  and  their  not  be- 
ing again  filled  up.    This  is  the  case  with  the  nutmeg. 

There  is  sometimes  found  in  seeds  an  organ  between  (he 
albumen  and  embryo,  which  is  the  innermost  membrane,  in 
a  state  of  induration  and  increased  in  size;  it  occurs  in  all 
the  species  of  the  ginger  tribe,  and  also  in  Nymphsealutea, 
the  yellow  water*lily.    It  is  called  the  vitellug. 

The  embryo  is  the  most  internal  of  all  the  parts  of  a  seed. 
It  consists,  as  before  stated,  of  the  radicle,  plumule,  and 
cotyledons,  to  which  some  add  the  cauliculus,  or  neck,  which 
is  only  the  point  at  which  the  radicle  and  plumule  meet. 
The  direction  which  the  embryo  takes  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent orders  and  genera  of  plants.  Its  directions  are  divided 
by  botanists  into  absolute  and  relative.  The  absolute  direc- 
tions are  explained  by  the  terms  straight,  cuvate,  falcate, 
uncinate,  coiled  up,  folded  up,  spiral,  l^nt  at  right  angles, 
and  serpentine.  Terms  have  been  devised  also  to  express 
the  relative  positions  of  the  embryo ;  but  it  is  much  more 
general  for  botanists  to  use  the  terms  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to  in  speaking  of  the  form  of  the  ovule,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  not  explain  these.  Fur  further  information  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  embrjo  see  Cotyle- 
don and  Gkrmination. 

The  seed -like  fruits  of  Lamiacese,  BoraginacesB,  Grami- 
naoese,  and  Cyperacete  were  supposed  by  Linnseus  and  his 
followers  to  be  naked  seeds.  But  as  these  have  been  dis- 
covered to  possess  a  pericarpial  covering,  it  was  thought  that 
naked  seeds  could  not  exist.  This  opinion  however  has 
been  shown  by  Brown  to  be  incorrect,  as  he  has  demon- 
strated that  the  seeds  of  Coniferse  and  Cycadaceie  are  from 
their  youngest  state  destitute  of  pericarp,  and  receive  im- 
pregnation through  their  integuments,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  stvle.  stigma,  or  stigmatic  surface. 

SEEa'ZEN,  ULRICH  JASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1767,  at  Sopbiengroden  near  Jever.  His 
father  was  in  good  circumstances,  and  gave  his  son  an  ex- 
cellent education,  which  was  commenced  at  Jever,  and 
completed  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  Seetzen 
from  1785-88  studied  medicine,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  agriculture  and  political  economy.  Here  he  be- 
came acquamted  with  Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Link,  with 
whom  he  conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  into  distant  coun- 
tries uhich  were  then  little  known.  Seetzen  chose  Asia 
and  Africa  as  the  fields  of  his  enterprise,  and  was  encou- 
raged in  his  design  by  Heyne,  Gatterer,  Eichhorn,  and 
Blumenbach.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  be  re- 
turned to  Jever,  and  made  severd  journeys  through  Ger- 


many and  Holland.    He  however  never  lost  sight  of  tl< 
great  object  of  his  life,  and  studied  with  great  care  whst 
had  then  been  written  upon  Asia  and  Africa.  After  be  haiS 
made  all  the  preparations  which  private  study  enabled  him 
to  make,  he  applied  to  Blumenbach  for  his  advice  and  «up> 
port.  Tliis  great  naturalist  recommended  Seetaen  to  Bsro^ 
von  Zach,  who,  though  at  first  not  favourably  dispoeed  :> 
wards  the  extensive  plans  of  Seetzen,  soon  altered  hi* 
opinion,  and  not  only  instructed  the  young  man  in  aati  • 
nomy.  but  induced  the  Duke  of  Gotha  to  provide  Seetrer 
with  the  necessary  instruments  for  making  aatronomici: 
observations,  and  afterwards  also  to  grant  him  an  anou*.: 
sum  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.    It  was  also  resolvrd 
that  a  museum  should  be  formed  at  Gotha,  and  the  dukr 
entrusted  Seetzen  with  considerable  sums  to  purchase  ai^f 
interesting  objects  connected  with  the  arts,  religion,  and 
literature  of  the  countries  through  which  he  was  about  m 
travel.     On  the  1 3th  of  June,  1802,  Seetzen  set  out  fron 
Jever,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  who  had  been  educated  zt 
Gottingen  at  the  expense  of  Seetzen  himself.     The  pro- 
posed subjects  of  his  inquiry  in  Asia  and  Africa  were 
natural  history,  statistics,  agriculture,  commerce,  ibe  3f!» 
mathematical,  physical,  and  antient  geography,  and  archa- 
ology;  in  fact,  everything  that  might  contribute    to   n 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries.     Seetzen  stopped  U 
a  short  time  at  Vienna,  to  learn  the  art  of  drawing  pb:t» 
and  maps ;  and  thence  he  went,  by  way  of  Buebsotfsi  st»d 
soross  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople,  where  be  arrived  on 
the  12ih  of  December.    After  a  stay  of  six  monlhs^  whicb 
were  spent  in  various  preparations,  he  crossed  over  inr.> 
Asia  Minor,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Smyrna.    Htc  lus 
companion  was  taken  ill,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
behind.     Seetzen  continued  his  journey  to  Haleb  v^h  s 
caravan,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  18tt3.  ab^ 
stayed  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  which  he  devoted   to  :)<» 
study  of  Arabic.     From  Haleb  he  proceeded  to  Dama!»cG>. 
through  Syria  and  Pale!»tine,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabo. 
and  got  much  new  information,  and  made  valuable  colirc 
tions.     In  1805,  he  returned  to  Damascus;  and,  dresseJ  .- 
the  costume  of  a  Turk,  he  made  excursions  into  Libu  •  • 
and  Antilibanus.    The  year  after,  he  began   his  trav>el»  * 
the  country  east  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Vt^ 
Sea.    His  journeys  in  these  districts  were  made  under  t.* 
greatest  privations  and  dangers ;  but  they  were  ampli  't- 
warded  by  the  disco\'ery  of  the  ruins  of  several  sAUrt:'. 
towns,  the  site  of  which  had  till  then  been  unknovo  •■ 
Europeans.    He  also  penetrated  farther  south   along  u* 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  proceeded  araai>i 
the  southern  shore  to  Jerusalem.     From  this  place  he  !r«- 
veiled  to  Joppa,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Acre,  where  be  it- 
mained  till  the  end  of  the  year  1806.    We  now  lose  mc  r 
of  him  for  some  months,  as  the  documents  belong  iig  t>  t.-.» 
period  are  missing ;  but  in  March,  1807,  we  fina  htm  ap-.^ 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  place  he  travelled  to  HeWr    . 
Horeb,  Smai,  then  back  towards  the  north,  and  across  lU* 
isthmus  of  Suez  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  for  two  }«arft. 
Here  he  purchased  fur  the  museum  of  Gotha  a  collect'ioD  ' 
1574  MSS.,  3536  arch»ological  subjects,  and  eoUectai. 

freat  many  specimens  in  mineralogy,  botany*  and  zooli-ji 
n  1 808  he  visited  the  province  of  Faioum,  and  examined  i< 
pyramids,  the  catacombs  near  Saccare,  and  the  great  U^r 
of  Birket-el-Karun.    About  this  time  he  adopted,  at  \ti>. 
externally,  the  Mohammedan  religion,  in  order  to  gate  i:.* 
confidence  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs,  and  to  be  abb  ^ 
visit  those  places  in  Arabia  to  which  Mussulman  alone  lave 
access.     He  then  attempted  to  proceed  to  Acaba,  but  «>* 
obliged  to  return   to  Suez.    Soon  afterwards  however  t.i 
travelled  by  sea  to  Yambo  and  Jidda,  and  thence  to  M«t^-v 
and  Medina.    In  the  two  last  places  he  made  a  great  ma.'» 
drawings  and  plans.  In  March.  1810,  he  set  out  for  Moc  i- 
A  letter,  dated  Nov.  17,  1810.  and  addressed  to   Mr.  Lr. 
denau  of  Gotha,  was  the  last  account  that  he  himself  ms^* 
to  Europe.    In  1815,  Von  Hammer  of  Vienna  vras  infocia.-. 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,   in  a  letter  written  at  Mocha«   tin 
Seetzen  had  suddenly  died  in  181 1,  in  the  neighbourhoi^  >  < 
Taes,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Imam  of  Sana  to  re 
cover  his  luggage,  &c.,  whinh  had  been  seized  at   Mocb^ 
and  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  unfortunate  tr» 
veller  was  poisoned  by  the  command  of  the  Imam.     A  -c- 
port  which   was  afterwards  brought  over  to  thi«  cou&t  t 
from  Bombay,  agreed  iu  the  main  pointa  with  that  of  XI  . 
Buckingham. 
The  diary  of  Seetzen*s  journeys,  and  his  maps,  plans,  aii 
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•Irawiiigs,  were  for  some  timeiupposecl  to  be  lost,  but  nearly 
I  lie  wtiole  has  been  recovered,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
PiolVssor  Krusc  of  Dorpat  As  the  editing  of  the  immense 
itM^s  of  materials  would  be  too  much  for  one  man.  it  has 
in^en  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  is  entrusted 
{ )  a  competent  person.  Kru!>e  has  undertaken  the  part 
l/oluii^ing  to  antient  eeography;  Senkoroski,  all  that  re- 
l.itos  to  Arabia;  and  Brandis,  the  astronomical  part,  toge- 
t!ier  with  mathematical  geography.  It  is  intended  to  supply, 
in  the  lorm  of  commentaries,  that  which  Seetzen  himself 
uK^lit  probably  have  add^  to  his  notes  and  sketches.  No* 
tliiiii;  has  yet  been  published,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

A  full  account  of  the  life  and  travels  of  Seetzen  is  given 
tn  l>rockhaus's  ConversatianM-Lexikon. 

SK'KZ.    [Orne.] 

SEFATIANS,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the 

•  ppoMte  opinion  to  the  Motazelites,  wi\h  respect  to  the 
■icriKil  attributes  of  God,  which  they  afllrmed,  making  no 

'h>tiuctio.n  between  the  'essential  attributes'  and  *  those  of 
oixrution  ;'  hence  they  were  called  Sefatians,  that  is,  *  aitri- 
iMitists,' from  ^^/W/,  a  word  meaning  in  Arabio  '  qualifica- 
I  on.  attribute.'  At  first  their  doctrines  were  similar  to 
Liose  of  other  Mohammedans,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
VAvy  introduced  another  species  of  'declarative  attributes,* 

•  >r  such  as  were  necessarily  used  in  historical  narration, 
.11  liie  hands,  the  eyes,  &c.,  which  they  did  not  attempt 
'«)  explain,  but  contented  themselves  with  saying  they 
u>ru  in  the  Law.  At  length,  by  introducing  various  in- 
i>  ipictations  of  these  'declarative  attributes,'  they  divided 
into  several  schools  or  sects,  as  the  Asharians,  or  the  foU 
I  >uorsof  Abiil-haran  Al-asharf,  who  allowed  the  attributes 

t  (ii>d  to  be  distinct  from  his  essence,  yet  so  as  to  pre- 
>'!ii<U;  any  compassion  between  Him  and  his  creatures; 
i.'.c  Mnsiiabbehiies,  or  Assimilators,  who  admitted  a  re- 
vinhlancu  between  God  and  his  creatures,  supposing  Him 
i  fjUiiro  composed  of  member  or  parts,  either  spiritual 
■r  rorporal;  the  Keramians,  or  followers  of  Mohammed 
'>ii  Kcrum,  also  called  Mugassemiun,  or  Corporalists,  who 
lot  only  admitted  a  resemblance  between  God  and  his 
■tciitures,  but  declarefl  Him  to  be  corporeal;  theJabanans, 
o  culled  Womjabr^  which  signifies  *  necessity,  compulsion,' 
i^iMuse  they  maintained  that  man  is  'inevitably  con- 
:raiiied'  to  act  as  he  docs  (tho  last  were  subdivided 
It.)    Pure   Jabarians   and    Middle    Jabarians,  owing    to 

•  lu*  hlj^ht  divergence  of  opinions  which  arose  among 
"<"n) ;   the  Murgians,  from  raja,  'to  cx]  ect,'  who  maintain 

it  the  judirment  of  every  true  believer  who  has  been 
-iiity  uf  a  sin  will  be  deferred  tiTl  the  resurrection,  and 
!.it  disobedience  with  faith  cannot  hurt.  There  are  still 
•"  di^cipies  of  Mukaiel  and  Basher,  named  Thaubanians, 

')»    held  opinions  nearly  similar    to  those  of  the   Mur- 

i:.s.     (Sale's  Koran,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  164,  et 

"  ) 

SKFTAVEAN  DYNASTY.    [PKRsiA-//j*/ory.] 

.N  K  K I   I ) Y N ASTY.     [Persi a- Hi«^ory.] 

s  KG  KLM  ESA.    [Marocco.] 

SKGKSTAN,    [Seistan.] 

NKCi  ME  NT  (part  cut  off),  a  term  which,  in  its  general 

•  J-^t^  needs  no  explanation.  It  is,  in  mensuration,  most 
.  jticntly  applied  to  the  part  cat  off  from  a  circle  by  a 
t  u  (1,  iind  the  measurement  of  this  segment  of  a  circle  is 
le  only  point  for  which  reference  is  likely  to  be  made  to 

•  <»  word.  Let  AB  be  the  segment  of  a  circle,  an<l  C  and  D 
le  rnuldie  pomts  of  its  arc  and  chord.    The  segment  ACB 


.•.»^ily  expressed  by  the  angle  which  the  arc  subtends  at 
•  •  ciMiiic:    if  ihis  angle  (measured  in  theoretical  units 
\n(;lk])  be  9,  and  the  radius  r,  the  number  of  square 
<ts  111  the  segment  is 

Y  (0-8in.  B). 

.  It  v^hcn  a  segment  is  actually  to  be  measured  in  practice, 
!  ii-ually  happens  that  the  radius  is  not  given,  and  the  cir- 

•  1-^  too  large  to  measure  it  conveniently.    In  that  case 
i<  middle  point  C  must  be  found,  and  AB  and  AC  must 

•  measured,  as  also  CD.     This  being  done,  the  length  of 
.o  arc  AB  can  be  found  with  great  exactness  from  the  for- 
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mula  'one-third  of  the  excess  of  eight  times  AC  over  AB/ 
or  ^rsAC  — AB).  This  formula  errs  only  about  one  foot 
out  of  80  (always  giving  the  arc  a  little  too  small)  in  a 
whole  semicircle,  and  the  error  diminishes  nearly  as  tho 
fourth  power  of  the  arc ;  thus  at  half  a  semicircle  the  error 
is  about  one  foot  out  of  2^  X  80,  or  128U  feet;  at  one-third 
of  a  semicircle  it  is  only  about  one  foot  out  of  3*  X  80,  or 
6480  feet,  and  so  on.  Another  formula  of  the  same  sort, 
but  so  close  to  the  truth  that  no  measurements  could  ever 
be  taken  in  practice  sufficiently  exact  to  make  its  accuracy 
appreciable,  is  the  following: — find  £  the  middle  point  of 
Ac,  and  measure  AE;  then  the  arc  is  rery  nearly  (but  a 
little  less  than) 

AB  4- 256  AE  -  40  AC 

45 

The  error  here  is  less  than  one  foot  out  of  390  on  tlie 
whole  circle,  and  diminishes  with  tho  sixth  power  of  the 
arc. 

Taking  tho  arc  from  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  the 
area  of  the  segment  is  then  to  be  found  as  follows: — Deter- 
mine R,  the  radius,  from  AC*-^2  CD,  and  compute 

R  X  Arc- AB  rR-CD) 

...  » 

2 

which  gives  the  area  required.  This  formula  may  be  re- 
duced to 

iAC^(2AC-f  AD)-AD^ 

CD 

Tlius  (to  take  an  instance  of  Bonnycastle's)  if  AD  =  12, 
AC  =  13,  whence  CD  »  5  (all  feet),  we  have  for  the  area  of 
the  segment 

-X  169  X  38-  1728 

3 82-533  square  feet. 

5  • 

Another  approximate  rule  is  (giving  somewhat  too  little) 

CD(12  AD-f  8AC) 

15 

which  is  more  exact  than  the  preceding.  The  error  is  only 
one  per  cent,  when  the  segment  is  a  semicircle,  and  it 
diminishes  with  the  seventh  power  of  the  subtended  anglo 
nearly. 

It  answers  well  enough  for  rough  purposes,  and  particu- 
larly.when  the  segment  is  small,  to  consider  the  arc  of  the 
circle  as  being  part  of  a  parabola,  and  to  take  two'thirda 
of  the  rectangle  under  AB  and  CD  for  the  area. 

SE'GNERI,  PA'OLO,  born  in  1624,  at  Nettuno  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  studied  at  Rome  under  the  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  entered  that  Order.  He  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  sacred  oratory,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  avoiding 
both  the  dryness  of  his  predecessors  and  the  turgidiiy  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  really  elo- 
Quent  preachers  that  Italy  has  produced.  (Maury,  Essai  sur 
r Eloquence  de  la  Chaire, )  Seiner Ts  * Q uaresimale,'  or  series 
of  sermons  for  Lent,  is  still  read  with  pleasure  and  proHt. 
The  author  is  rather  too  fond  of  figures  and  antithesis ;  at 
times  he  indulges  too  much  in  profane  and  even  m>  tholo- 
gical  erudition,  in  doing  which  be  conformed  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  his  age,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Seiceniisti, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  purest  writers  of  that  age,  and  his  lan- 
guage has  been  approved  by  the  Crusca  Academy.  Segneri 
was  an  earnest  and  truly  Christian  preacher.  In  that  voca- 
tion he  visited  almost  every  corner  of  Italy,  and  he  always 
won  the  attention  and  affection  of  his  audience.  He  com- 
posed also  *  Laudi,*  or  prayers  in  verse,  of  an  easy  and 
popular  style,  to  be  sung  before  and  after  his  sermons. 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  chose  Segneri  for  his  own  preacher, 
as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  in  which  office  he 
continued  three  years, "until  1694,  when  he  died  at  Rome. 
He  was  succeeded  by  father  Cnsini,  who  nearly  equalled  him 
in  eloquence,  and  surpassed  him  in  the  boldness  and  free- 
dom with  which  he  spoke  truth,  however  unwelcome  it 
might  be  to  men  in  power,  which  however  did  not  prevent 
pope  Clement  XL  from  making  him  a  cardini|l. 

Segneri  composed,  besides  his  sermons,  several  pious 
tracts,  such  as  *11  Crist iano  Istruito,'  which  contains  many 
excellent  precepts  for  living  a  Christian  life. 

(Corniani,  Secoli  della  Litleraiura  Italiana;  Maffei, 
Vita  del  Segneri,) 

SEGNI,  BERNARDO,  born  at  Florence  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  studied  the  law  at  Padua,  but  after* 
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wards  proceoded  to  Aquila  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
lie  followed  the  profession  of  a  merchant  On  his  return  to 
Florenoe  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  he  courted  the  new 
sovereigns  of  the  bouse  of  Medici,  and  found  favour  with 
duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  empk>yed  him  in  several  missions  and 
other  affairs  of  state.  Co»mo  employed  bim  also  m  translating 
the  works  of  Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into  Italian.  His 
translations  of  the  Rhetoric,  Eihic,  Politic,  and  tbe  Treatise 
on  tbe  Soul,  are  the  only  parts  that  have  been  published. 
Segni  also  busied  himself  in  writing  a  history  of  his  own 
times  and  country:  '  Btorie  Fiorentine  dall*  anno  1527  all* 
anno  1565,*  which  he  kept  secret  in  his  lifetime.  In  this 
history  he  speaks  with  the  freedom  of  a  conscientious  his- 
torian, and  as  such  he  is  placed  among  the  best  writers  of 
Italy.  I'he  first  part  of  Segni's  history  refers  to  the  same 
period  as  tbe  latter  part  of  that  of  Guicciardini,  both  em- 
bracing tbe  important  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  with  this  difference,  that  Guicciardini's  is  a  general 
hiiitory  of  Italy,  and  Segni's  a  particular  history  of  bis  native 
Florence.  No  less  than  three  other  Florentine  contem- 
porary historians  have  treated  the  same  period,  namely, 
Yarchi,  who  wrote,  in  a  prolix  style,  *Storia  Fiorentina,' 
from  the  year  1627  to  1538 ;  Nardi,  who  wrote  'Istorie  della 
Ctita  di  Firenze,*  from  1494  to  1531 ;  and  Nerli,  in  his  gene- 
ral hi«tory,  or  rather  chronicle,  of  Florence,  'Commentarg  de* 
Futti  Civlli  occorsi  in  Firenze  dall*  anno  1215  all'  anno  1537.' 
Segni  however  went  farther  than  any  of  them,  by  continuing 
his  narrative  till  the  year  1555,  thus  embracing  not  only  the 
period  of  the  profligate  sway  of  Alessandrode'  Medici,  included 
in  tbe  histories  of  Varchi  and  Nerli,  but  the  subsequent  and 
more  important  reign  of  his  successor,  duke  Cosmo  I.,  who 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  Tuscan  dynasty,  and  who,  by 
the  subjugation  of  Siena,  the  last  of  tbe  three  great  Tuscan 
republics,  united  the  whole  of  Tuscany  into  one  principality. 
Segni  died  in  1559. 

There  have  been  two  other  writers  of  the  same  family : 
Pietro  Segni,  who  translated  and  commented  on  the  work  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  '  On  Elocutiou  ;*  and  Agnolo  Segni, 
who  wrote  a  valuable  treatise, '  Della  Imitazione  Poetica.* 

SEGO  is  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  a  country  situated  in 
that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called  Soodan*  The  town 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Joliba,  near  13*^  N.  lat. 
and  5°  W.  long.  Mungo  Park,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
lor  all  the  information  that  we  possess  respecting  this  town, 
states  that  it  properly  consists  of  four  distinct  towns,  two 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  called  Sego  Korro  and 
Sego  Boo,  and  two  on  the  southern  bank,  called  Sego  Soo 
Korro  and  Sego  See  Korro.  They  are  all  surround^  with 
high  mud-walls;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square 
form  with  flat  roofii ;  some  of  them  have  two  stories,  and 
many  of  them  are  whitewashed.  Besides  these  build- 
ings there  are  many  Moorish  mosqnes,  and  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  broad  enough  for  every  useful  purpose 
in  a  country  where  wheel-carriages  are  entirely  unknown. 
Park  thought  that  this  town  might  contain  altogether  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  king  of  Bambarra  constantly  re- 
sides at  Sego  See  Korra  At  several  places  there  are 
oanoes  belonging  to  the  king  for  conveying  people  over  tbe 
river.  'The  view  of  this  extensive  city,'  says  Park,  *the  nu- 
merous canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and 
tbe  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  al> 
together  a  prospect  of  civilisation  and  magnificence  which  I 
little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa.*  As  Sego  is 
situated  on  a  river,  which  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance 
upwards  and  downwards,  between  countries  of  which  one 
is  rich  in  gold  and  the  other  in  salt,  which  lattor  is  a  great 
object  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Sego  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  which  is  also 
proved  by  the  numerous  canoes  that  ascend  and  descend 
the  river;  but  we  have  no  particular  information  on  this 
point.  (Mungo  Park's  DraveU  in  ike  Interior  DittricU  qf 
Afirictu) 

SEGORBB  (Segobriga  Edetmnorum\  a  town  of  Spain. 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  there  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  a  stream  called  Murviedra  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suff'ragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Valencia. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  contained 
many  fine  paintings  by  Ribalta  and  other  masters  of  the  Va- 
lencian  school,  founded  by  Juan  de  Juanes,  most  of  which 
however  were  either  carried  off  or  lost  durmg  the  Peninsular 
War.  About  one  mile  from  the  town  is  the  celebrated 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Val  de  Christo.  founded  und 
richly  endowed  by  the  Infante  Don  Martin,  son  of  Peter 


IV.,  king  of  Aragon.    Seeorbe  was  taken  inm  the  Moor* 

in  1245,  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  aurnamed  tbe  Conqueror. 
It  then  became  the  capital  of  a  oonsiderable  dbuicl,  which 
was  erected  into  a  duchy.  Its  actual  population  is  o  m- 
puted  at  8000  inhabitauts,  whose  chief  occupation  is  tie 
farming  of  Uie  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  e\- 
ceedingly  fertile,  and  yield  all  sorts  of  grain  and  fruits.  I 
is  about  fiftv  miles  from  Valencia,  tbe  capital ;  in  39*  54'  N 
lat.  and  27' B.  long. 

SEGO' VI  A,  a  province  of  Spain,  situated  between  tbcK 
of  Madrid  and  Valladolid.    It  has  an  area  of  3650  squa*e 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000.    Tbe  capii^ 
firom  which  the  province  takes  its    name,  ia   built    •-. 
a  rocky  eminenee,  between  two  deep  valleys,  one  of  which  i* 
watered  by  the  river  Eresma,  and  the  other  \xj  a  rsf*-! 
stream.     It  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  built  by  tt^ 
Moors,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  with  turrets.    Tbi 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  as  in  most  other  anii^i: 
Spanish  towns.    Tbe  cathedral,  built  at  tbe  beginnmf  o.' 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  celebrated  Bodrigo  Gu  i 
Ontanon,  on  the  model  of  the  great  church  of  SalamaiKs.  • 
a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  style  and  that  of  the  renai9$anc$  I; 
oonsists  of  three  naves  measuring  380  Spaniah  feet  by  l" 
The  interior  is  magnificently  decorated ;  but,  as  in  most  catbe 
drals  of  Spain,  the  general  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  choir  beui; 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  central  nave.    Tbe  tower  s;- 
tached  to  it  rises  to  the  height  of  330  feet.    Tbe  windovi 
of  stained  glass  are  greatly  admired.    The  princtpel  slisr 
is  deoorated  with  the  finest  Granadan  marble  sod  one  of 
the  chapels  contains  beautiful  wood-carvings  by  ihe  eekt- 
brated  sculptor  Juan  de  Juni.    The  Alcasar,  or  palaee  «if 
the  former  Moorish  governors,  is  a  very  remarkable  bulg- 
ing.   It  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  rock,  on  the  ilee\i\  tty  o: 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  commands  a  delightful  prvw' 
peel  over  the  plain.    Though  often  modified  and  repxr*-: 
by  the  esrly  kings  of  Castile,  who  not  unfreqnently  resnir : 
in  it,  as  well  as  by  Philip  II.,  who  added  couaiderably  to  .u 
outer  works,  it  still  preserves  much  of  its  original  ebaraciR 
and  contains  several  apartmento  decorated  aa  in  the  tmMr  .* 
the  Moors.    The  great  hall,  which  a  ornamented  with  c»*^ 
saic  and  arabesque  work,  contains  the  statues  in  wood 
all  the  kings  of  Asturias,  Leon,  and  Castile,   from  ti^* 
eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century.    Under  tbe  naonarehi 
the  house  of  Austria,  tbe  Alcazar  was  converted  into  a  »ui 
prison,  where  several  people  of  distiaetion  were  confined .. 
various  times,  and  as  sucn  it  has  been  admirably  deaKnd^. 
by  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Gil  Blaa.'    Ita  present  de- 
tination  is  a  college  for  young  cadets.      Tbe  church 
Santa  Cruz,  which  owes  ito  foundation  to  Ferdinand  *.-. 
Isabella,   the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  a&<l   the  scu 
church  of  *  El  Parrel,*  which  contains  the  marble  tomb» 
tbe  family  of  Villena,  are  well  worth  the  atteatioD  of  in 
vellers.    The  Royal  Mint,  which  is  supposed  to  be  on«  *   ' 
the  most  antient  places  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom,  tse  vr^ 
fine  stone  building.    In  former  times,   under  the   car.- 
kings  of  Castile,  every  description  of  money  waa  eoined  t 
this  mint,  but  at  present  it  is  confined  to  tbe  eotoagf  - 
copper  money.    Segoria  was  taken  from  the  Moora  sbr. 
the  year  1078,  by  Alfonso  VI.,  shorUv  before  the  redue:>.t 
of  Toledo. 

Segovia  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  importaiv* 
under  the  Romans.    Pliny  (iii.  3)  places  it  in  the  Coa^c- 
tus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Arevaci ;  Antoninua,  on  th«  r .. 
from  Saragossa  to  Merida.    It  contains  several  rensatn  . ' 
the  Roman  period,  such  as  statues,  inscrintiona,  &cl  :  t. 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  is  the  fkmoQ«  sq  jc 
duct  attributed  to  Trajan,  and  which  the  singular  sicuat.  ■ 
of  the  town,  built  as  it  is  uoon  two  hills  separated  h\  .- 
intervening  valley,  renderea  necessary.    It  begina  ab  . 
fifty  paces  from  tbe  town,  extending  first  in  a  souuwr 
direction,  and  then  to  tbe  west.    Its  length  is  S400  Spant^ 
feet.    Its  greatest  height,  in  tbe  spot  called '  Plaza  del  .\i  - 
bejo,'near  the  foot  of  the  antient  walls,  ia  104  feel;  ai»j  2 
that  part  it  consists  of  a  double  row  of  arebes^  buiU  -c 
large  stones  without  mortar.    Those  of  tbe  lower  ra:i;- 
forty-two  in  number,  are  sixty-five  feet  high,  aud  fif.M: 
feet  wide.    The  upper  arches,  of  which  there  are  nincirv ' 
are  27  feet  high.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  arebea  mt.^  : 
crumbled  down  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabc   « 
and  were  immediately  rebuilt  at  tlieir  expenaa,  tbe  1* 
mainderof  tbe  aqueduct  may  be  said  to  be  in  tbe  Msr 
state  in  which  the  Romans  left  iL    There  are  two  bvier  .-^ 
of  Segovia :  one  by  Lorenzo  Calvete,  under  the  title,  *  H.«^ 
toria  del  Glorioso  San  Frutos,  Patcoa  de  la  C^udaa 
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the  termination  of  the  American  war.  He  then  returned  to 
France,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1 783.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1784  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Peteraburi?  March  19,  1785;  he  was  treated  by  the 
empress  Catharine  II.  with  especial  favour,  accompanied 
her  in  the  great  progress  which  she  made  fiom  St.  Peters- 
burg to  the  Crimea  in  1787,  and  retained  her  confidence  as 
long  as  he  remained  at  her  court.  He  left  St.  Petersburg 
October  11,  1789,  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

In  1 790  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia.  Having  returned  to  France,  he  was  twice  arrested 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1 793,  but  obtained  his  freedom  by 
his  prompt  eloquence.  He  then  retired  into  the  country, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  In  1798  he  published  his  'Thefitre  de 
rHermita^e  ;*  in  1800,  his  'Histoiredes  Principaux  Ev6n6- 
mens  du  Regne  de  Fred^rio-Guillaume  II.,  Roi  de  Prusse,' 
3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris;  and  in  1801,  his*  Decade  Historique,  ou 
Tableau  Politique  de  TEurope  depuis  1786  jusqu'^  1796,' 
3  vuls.  8V0.,  Paris.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academic  Fran^aise,  and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed 
grand-maftre  de  c6r6monies  to  Bonaparte.  After  the  Re- 
storation he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In 
1819  he  published  his '  Con  tea  Moraux  et  Politiques,*  2  vols. 
12mo., Paris;  iu  1821, his*  HistoireUniverselle,  Ancieiineet 
Moderne,'  10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris;  in  1822,  his*  Pens^es,  Max- 
imes,  et  Reflexions,*  1 8mo.,  Paris ;  in  1823  his  '  Gal^rie 
Morale  et  Politique.*  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  In  1824  appeared 
his  '  CEuvres  Completes,'  30  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  which  in  1828 
were  reprinted  ana  augmented  to  36  vols.  His  'Memoires, 
Souvenirs,  et  Anecdotes,'  were  published  in  1826,  3  vols. 
8V0.,  Paris,  an  extremely  amusing  and  instructive  work, 
which  includes  three  interesting  periods  of  the  Comte  de 
Segur*8  life — the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  early  part  of  that  of  Louis  XVI..  his  voyage  to  America 
end  the  short  time  which  he  remained  there,  and  the  five 
years  during  which  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  when  the  work  terminates.    A  second  part  was 

I  promised,  which  was  to  include  the  following  part  of  his 
ife,  but  we  believe  it  was  never  published.    His  death 
occurred  in  July,  1830. 

Philippb-Paul,  Comts  db  Sbour,  his  son,  born  Nov 
4,  1 780,  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  generals ;  he  ao- 
companied  him  in  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  of  which 
he  has  written  the  history,  'Histoire  de  Napoleon  «t  de  la 
Grande  Arm^e  en  1812,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Pari;},  1826,  which 
has  passed  through  numerous  editious.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  other  works. 

SEGUR,  JOSEPH-ALEXANDRE,  Vicomtb  db,  the 
second  son  of  the  Mar^cbal  de  Segur,  and  brother  of  the 
Comte  Louis- Philippe,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1756.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  mar£chal  de-camp, 
but  he  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  ihan  of  war,  and  attached 
himself  chiefly  to  the  drama.  He  wrote  *Contes,  Fables, 
Chansons,  et  Vers,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1801 ;  '  CEuvres  Diverses,' 
8vo.,  Paris,  1819;  *  Les  Femmes,  leur  Condition  et  In- 
fluence dans  rOrdre  Social,*  2  vols.  8vo.;  4  vols.  I2mo., 
Paris,  1820;  '  Romances  el  Chansons,*  18mo.,  Paris,  1820; 
besides  a  great  number  of  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas, 
several  of  which  are  yet  popular.  He  died  July  27, 1805,  at 
Bagn^res. 

SEICIRCUS.    [MusciCAPiD.s,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  12.] 

SEIGNORAGE.    [Currency,  p.  235.] 

SEIGNORY.    [Tbnurb.] 

SEIKS.    [S1KHS.J 

SEINE,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of 
that  country,  and  flowing  into  La  Manche,  or  the  English 
CbanueL 

The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by 
the  COte  d'Or  and  the  heights  of  Langres,  which  unite  the 
C6vennes  with  the  Vosges ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
%  range  of  hills  running  from  these  to  the  heights  of  Ar- 
dennes and  by  the  heights  of  Ardennes ;  and  on  the  north 
by  another  range,  which  extends  from  the  heights  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  terminates  in  Cape  La  Hdve  near  Le  Hfivre ;  on 
the  suuih-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  high 

5 rounds  which,  with  little  interruption,  connects  the  C5te 
*0r  with  ihe  mountains  of  Bretagne,  and  which  is  known 
in  one  part  of  its  course  as  the  heights  of  Morvan,  and  in 
others  as  the  forest  of  Orl6ans  and  the  hills  of  Beauce;  and 
by  a  branch  proceeding  north  from  the^e  to  the  coast  of  the 
English  Channel,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Toucaues  from 
that  of  the  Rille.    This  basin  is  e&iimated  by  Licntenstein 


(Malte-Brun,  Geo^,  Unwerselle,  drd  edit.,  torn,  lit  •  p   " .' 
at  3436  square  French   leagues,  equal  to  26,279    iqu:.  v 
English  miles. 

The  Seine  rises  in  the  heights  of  Langres,  on  the  aousi 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin,  near  the  town  of  Chances  ji 
in  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  and  flows  north-west  r»*: 
Chatillon-sur- Seine,  Bar-sur- Seine,  Tiroyes,  Romilly,  M'ti- 
tereau,  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris,  Mantes,  ElbcBuf,  Rouen,  a  . 
Le  Hdvre,  just  below  which  it  falls  into  the  sea:   its  «L>  •- 
course  is  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at  470  miles.     It*  suur* 
is  1426  fuet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  at  Troyes  it  is 
feet  above  the  same  level;  at  the  junction  of  the  Loing    -c- 
tween  Moniereau  and  Melun,  184  feet;  at  Corbeil,  147  ftt  * 
and  at  Rouen,  1 1 1  feet.    Its  principal  affluents  on  the  r  r  . 
bank,  in  the  order  in  which  they  join,  are  the  Aube,  i 
Marne,  the  Oise,  and  the  Epte ;  and  on  the  lef^  bank,  ^  ' 
Yonne.  the  Loing,  the  Eure,  and  the  Rille.    Of  these  :.  • 
Marne  is  the  longest,  and  is  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at .:  • 
miles.    Next  to  it  in  length  are  the  Oise  (taking  its  affl* « r ' 
the  Aisne  as  the  principal  stream)  and  the  Yonne.     1  :■- 
Seine  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  fish :  the  sturgeon.  '! 
salmon,  the  sole,  the  shad,  the  eel,  the  smelt,  and  oilurr  t  •. 
are  caught  in  it. 

The  navigation  commences  at  M^ry,  about  nine  miles  ab  -  • 
the  junction  of  the  Aube ;  but  the  stream  is  used  for  tlua    . 
timber  from  a  point  much  higher  up.    In  the  eaily  pert    * 
the  last  century  the  navigation  extended  as  far  as  Trou* 
but  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  the  works  by  which  the  ns* 
gation  was  kept  up,  the  river  between  M6ry  and  Tn-;.  ^ 
ceased  to  be  navigable.     In  1805  new  works  wereonit-.v! 
by  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  restore  the  navigation  as  far  as 
Troyes;  but  these  works  were  suspended  on  hisabdic:ki.<.': 
in  1814.     In  1825  authority  was  given  to  renew  tbetn.  o 
to  continue  them  up  to  Chatillon,  above  Troyee.  to  ml.  " 
point  there  is  evidence   that  the  river  was  naTigable  t  .- 
several  centuries.    The  works  under  this  last  authonn  Iti-  - 
been  begun ;    we  are  not  aware  that  they  are  eoni'p' .  < . 
Of  the  atHuents  of  the  Seine,  the  Aube  is  navigable  u 
Arcis-sur-Aube  in  the  department  of  Aube ;    the  Yo: 
from  Auxerre  in  the  department  of  Yonne;  the  Lou.g.  * 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Loing  Canal ;    the  Ma.;', 
from  St.  Dizier  in  the  department  of  Haute  Mnme :    ' 
Oise,  from  Chauny  in  the  department  of  Aisne ;  the  E:  i 
from  Pacy  in  the  department  of  Eure;  and  the  Rille.  U  - 
Pont  Audemer  in  the  department  of  Eure.     The  And. 
a  small  river  which  joins  the  Seine  on  the  right  bank  a  1.- 
higher  up  than  the  Eure,  is  navigable  for  about  a  mile ;  ... 
the  Courtavant,  or  Villenoxe,  a  small  stream  which  juir.«  * 
just  above  Joigny  in   the  department  of  Aube,  has  t  « ; 
made  navigable  for  small  craft  from  Villenoxe.   The  O^. 
a  feeder  of  the  Marne,  is  navigable  from  abo^e  La  Fe.  • 
Milon  in   the  department  of  Aisne;    the  Grand  Mlt 
another  feeder  of  the  Marne,  from  above  Cr^y  in  the  • . 
partment  of  Seine  et  Murne;  and  the  Aisne,  a  feeder  of  i. 
Oise,  from  Chdieau  Porcien  in  the  department  of  Ardeur.*- 
The  navigation  of  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  is  facihii' 
by  the  canaU  of  Ourcq,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Martin,  nii 
connect  the  Ourcq  with  the  Seine  at  Paris  and  at  St,  Dtr-  \ 
and  by  some  short  outs;  it  is  connected  with  that  of  theS  >• 
and  Rhdne  by  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne,  which  connects  t 
Yonne,  between  Auxerre  and  Joigny,  with  the  Sao.}.*  .-. 
St.  Jean  de  Lusne ;  and  with  that  of  the  Loire  by  the  L  .  . 
Canal,  which  connects  the  Seine  with  the  two   cat:aU 
Orleans  and  Briare,  of  which  the  former  joins  the  L  . 
ju!»t  above  Orleans,  the  latter  at  Briare.     The  canal    ■ 
St  Quentin,  of  which  the  canals  Croiat  and  of  La  (<-• 
are  parts,  oonnecta  the  Oise  at  Chauny  with  the  Ems.: 
or  Scbelde  at  Cambray  in  the  department  of  Nord.  s  . 
with  the  canal  and  navigation  of  the  Somme.    The  cana'   t 
Ardennes  is  to  connect  the  Aisne  at  Chateau  Porcien  « . 
the  Bar,  a  feeder  of  the  Mouse;  the  canal  of  N«\erni* 
is  to  connect  the  Yonne  near  Corbigny  in  the  depart m^  • 
of  Nidvre,  to  which  place  it  is  designed  to  make  it  iij> 
gable,  with  the  Loire  at  Deciie  in  the  same  depart mrr. 
and  another  canal  is  to  connect  the  Oise,  by  means  of  :: 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  with  the  Sambre:  but  these  th:vx 
canals  are,  we  believe,  unfinished. 

The  Seine  has  a  generally  slow  current;  and  its  san.- 
osities,  especially  below  Paris,  are  very  great,  and  tend  t 
render   the  navigation  exceedingly  tedious.      The   )•  v\  . 
which  are  used  between  Rouen  and  Paris,  tlie  di>(ui 
between  which  towns  by  the  road  does  not  exceed  76  rai.  ^ 
usually  take  eight  or  ten  days  to  descend  thesti^am,  aj.. 
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fourteen  to  sixteen  to  ascend  it.  Tlie  lai'gest  boats  carry 
\a>i  burdens;  they  are  from  150  to  180  feet  long,  *25  to  30 
fct  wide,  and  draw  6  feet  water.  Sleara-boats  require  two 
days  fur  ihe  descent  and  four  for  the  ascent ;  and  between 
Paris  and  Le  Uivre,  four  or  five  for  the  descent,  and  seven 
or  eight  for  the  ascent.  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  river  is 
ai  Rouen,  to  which  place  vessels  of  250  to  300  tons  can 
ascend :  the  shifting  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river«  and 
the  shuals  in  its  bed,  impede  the  ascent  of  larger  vessels. 
1  he  facMlities  afforded  by  this  river  for  the  supply  of  various 
urticles  for  the  market  at  Paris  are  of  great  importance: 
corn,  Hour,  wine,  hay,  wool,  hempi  hides,  firewood,  cirober 
fur  building,  coal,  sandstone,  millstones,  and  iron  are 
bruughtdowo  from  the  districts  above  the  capital;  while 
Corn,  Hour,  wine,  cider,  butter,  fish-oil,  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
pi:rh,  resin,  drugs,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured 
goods  are  carried  up  from  places  below  the  city. 

i'lie  bcenery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  tame  and 
monoionous;  but  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  and  still  more  from 
U ouen  to  the  sea,  it  presents  a  more  interesting  appearance. 
T1il^>  Seme  is  not  subject  to  great  overflows. 

'ihe  otlicial  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  and 
its  ailluenta  is  as  follows: — 

M'leii.  Miles. 

SiMno     ...  346  Oise      ...  98 

An  be     .         .         .  21  Aisne,  affluent  of  the 

Von  no  •          •          .  74  Oise  ...  70 

Ttlarne  .         .         .  215  Andelie          .         .  I 

O.ircq,  affluent  of  the  Euro     ...  53 

Marne         .          .  22  Rille      .         .          «  17 

Grand  Morin, affluent  

of  the  Marne       .  8  Total  91^5 

The  navigation  of  the  Loing.  and  of  the  Villenoxe  or 
Couriuvant,  is  not  given  here,  they  being  considered  as 
canals  rather  than  rivers. 

SKINE,  one  of  the  departments  of  France.  It  is  of 
compact  form,  nearly  circular,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
department  of  Seine  et  Oise.  Its  diameter  varies  from  13 
to  17  miles;  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  184  square  miles, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Middlesex,  the 
English  county  with  which,  from  its  metropolitan chaiacter, 
ii  may  be  most  appropriately  compared.  The  population  in 
l^U  was  935,108,  in  1836  it  was  1,106,891,  showing  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  171,783,  or  about  18*5  percent., 
a!ii  giving  nearly  6016  persons  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount 
t'f  populaiion  it  exceeds  every  other  department  of  France ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Nord  (1,026,407  inhabit- 
ants), very  far  exceeds  them;  indeed  in  density  of  popu- 
laiion it  exceeds  our  own  Middlesex  in  the  proportion  of  5 
to  4,  but  in  amount  of  population  falls  shortof  it.  Paris  is 
tlu*  chief  town. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  tolerably  level ;  some 
heights,  as  those  of  Montmartre  and  Chaumont  on  the 
norih  side  of  Paris,  rise  to  the  height  of  270  or  300  feet 
above  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Mont  Valerien  in  the  west 
nf  the  department,  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood, 
dries  not  exceed  446  feet,  which  is  about  the  height  of 
Shooter's  Hdl,  near  London. 

'J'lie  department  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  tertiary  for- 
mations enclosed  within  the  chalk  basin  of  Paris.  Tliese 
t-Minalions  include  limestone,  gypsum,  and  marl.  They 
yirld  excellent  building-stone,  of  which  there  are  immense 
(juarries  in  the  plain  of  Montrouge,  and  excellent  plaster. 
A  considerable  extend  of  ground  in  the  southern  part  of 
I'ans,  near  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  has  been  excavated  in 
i:u»  process  of  quarrying  for  building-stone,  and  it  is  in  part 
«>f  these  excavations  that  the  celebrated  catacombs  have 
I)  '<>n  formed.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Auteuil  and  Passy ; 
the  latter,  which  are  chalybeate,  and  valued  for  their  astrin- 
<; 'nt  and  tonic  qualities,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  fre- 
.|'tfnted. 

Tlie  department  belongs  altogether  to  the  basin  of  the 
Sa;iie.  That  river  enters  it  on  the  southeast,  and  has  a 
verv  winding  course,  parity  in  the  department,  partly  on  the 
h'>r<]or,  from  above  Choisy  to  below  Nanterre,  of  nearly  40 
ini!c"i.  The  Marne  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side, 
:.ii<l  has  a  winding  course  of  15  mdes  before  it  joins  the 
S.-.ne.  Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  throughout.  The 
r  inal  of  the  Ourcq  enters  the  department  on  the  north-east 
>^.'l«*.  and  runs  about  6  mile^  to  the  basin  of  La  Vdlette, 
i,.-i  on t side  the  wall  of  Paris  on  the  north-east  side.  From 
ihts  ha^in  the  canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  commu- 
n  >>a(c  ^vilh  the  Seine;  the  first  near  the  town  of  St.  Denis, 


the  second  in  the  heart  of  Pai'is.  The  little  canal  of  St. 
Maur,  or  of  Marie  Therese,  shortens  the  navigation  of  the 
Marne  above  Charcnlon,  by  avoiding  one  of  its  longest 
reaches.  The  length  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  de- 
partment is  thus  given  in  the  official  statements : — 

Miles.  Miles. 

Rivers — Seine  •         .     36 

Marne        ,         .     15 

—  51 
Canals — Ourcq         .         .       6 

St.  Denis  .       4 

St.  Martin  .       3 

St.  Maur    .         •       1 

—  14 

65 
The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  on 
Jan.  I,  1837,  was  fifteen,  having  an  ajjgregate  length  of  77 
miles,  vi«.  46  miles  in  repair,  and  31  miles  out  of  repair. 
These  roads  run  from  Paris  in  all  directions:  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  great  northern  road  through  St.  Denis  to 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Rouen  and  Le 
Havre  on  the  other;  the  north-eastern  road  by  Le  Bourget 
to  Soissons,  Laon,  and  so  into  Belgium;  ihe  eastern  road 
by  Bondy  to  Chalons,  Melz,  Nancy,  and  Strasbourg;  the 
south  eastern  road  by  Charcnton  to  Auxerre,  Lyon,  and 
Marseille;  the  southern  road  through  Villejuif  to  Nevers, 
Muulins,  and  Clermont ;  another  southern  road  to  Or- 
liians,  Chateauroux,  and  Limoges ;  the  souih-western  road 
by  Sevres  to  Versailles,  and  thence  on  the  one  hand  to 
Tours  and  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  other  to  Nantes,  Rennes, 
and  Brest;  and  the  norih  eublern  road  to  Caen,  Rouen,  and 
Le  H-dvre,  by  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  153  miles;  viz.  120  in  good 
repair,  26  out  of  repair,  and  7  unfinished.  The  bye-roads 
have  a  leni-th  of  about  250  miles. 

The  department  may  be  estimated  to  contain  in  round 
numbers  120.000  acres,  of  which  about  73,000,  considerably 
more  than  half,  are  under  the  plough,  while  only  about  4U00 
acres  are  laid  down  in  grass.  In  this  preponderance  of 
arable  land,  the  environs  of  Paris  present  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  those  of  London,  The  average  production  of  grain 
in  the  department  is  thus  given  in  Dupin*8  Forces  Produo 
fives,  Sj;c.  de  la  Fratice^  Paris,  1827: — 


Wheat 

R)'e  and  Maslin  . 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Oats 


Ilectulitret.  Bug.  Quarters. 

88,476  30,427 

79,122  27,210 

28,686  9,865 

240,000  82,536 

189,715  65,243 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  Quantity  of  corn  produced  in  the 
department,  when  its  limited  area  is  taken  into  account,  is 
very  far  above  the  average  of  the  departments  in  every 
species  of  grain  which  is  cultivated  in  it;  and  in  potatoes  it 
exceeds  the  average  of  the  departments,  even  without  taking 
its  limited  itfrea  into  the  account.  Buckwheat  and  maize  are 
not  grown.  The  productiveness  of  the  department,  which 
is  by  no  means  distinguished  by  natural  fertility,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  stimulus  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  the 
markets  of  the  capital,  and  the  facility  which  so  large  a  city 
affords  of  getting  manure.  A  great  quantity  of  vegetables 
are  grown,  especially  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  north  of 
Paris,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  kitchen* 
garden. 

About  9000  acres  of  ground  are  occupied  in  gardens  or 
orchards,  and  about  7000  in  vineyards.  Montreuil,  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  Paris,  is  celebrated  for  its  peaches ;  Grand 
Charonne,  close  to  Paris  on  the  east,  for  its  grapes;  and 
Fontenay,  four  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  for  its  straw- 
berries  and  roses,  which  latter  are  grown  for  the  apothecary 
and  the  perfumer,  and  give  to  the  place  its  designation  of 
Fontenay  aux  Roses.  Nanterre,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
department,  is  also  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  the  same 
fiower.  Vitry-sur-Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seirie, 
above  Paris,  is  surrounded  with  nursery-grounds  for  rearing 
fruit-trees  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  is,  for  the  area  of  the  depart- 
ment, very  considerable,  but  the  quality  is  wretched:  that 
of  Surenne  or  Suresnes,  west  of  Paris,  once  in  high  repute, 
has  become,  through  inattention,  proverbially  bad.  The 
woods  occupy  above  3000  acres.  The  principal  are  those  of 
Vincennes,  east  of  Paris,  and  of  Boulogne,  west  of  the  same 
city.    These  aie  crossed  by  roads  in  various  directions,  and 
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afford  agreeable  and  much  ftrequented  walks  to  the  Pari- 
sians. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  department  was  reported  by 
M.  Dupin  {Forcei  Productive^,  &c)  in  1827  at  40,000,  a 
number  far  above  the  average  of  the  departments,  and 
especially  so  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  area,  but 
below  the  average  when  compared  with  the  population.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle,  as  reported  by  the  same  authority, 
was  above  12,000,  more  than  three-fourths  of  which  were 
cows,  from  whose  milk  the  capital  was  partly  supplied.  A 
number  of  she-asses  are  also  kept  for  their  milk.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  considerable.  Among  them  are  included 
English  and  Saxon  breeds,  which  have  been  naturalized  for 
the  sake  of  their  wool,  and  some  Nubian  rams.  There  are 
also  some  Thibet  goats. 

The  department,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  divided 
into  two  arrondissements ;  that  of  St.  Denis  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  Sceaux  on  the  south.  Paris  forms  a  third  divi- 
sion [Paris],  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  department  is 
as  follows : — 


Seine,  in  tlie  commune  of  Neuilly,  has  been  a  favoun 
spot  with  literary  men.    Boileau,  MoliAre.  La  FonlAi: 
Franklin,  Helvetius,  and  Condorcet  resided  here. 
In  the  arrondissementof  Sceaux  are — Sceaux,  popaUu 
1836,   1670;    Antony,  Bourg-la-Reioe,  Vill^uiC 
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774,338 
87,282 
73,488 
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909.126 
110,057 
87,708 


81    8   935,108  1,106,891 


In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis  are  the  towns  of  St. 
Denis,  population  in  1831,  9686 ;  in  1836. 9332  [Denis,  St.]  ; 
Le  Bourget;  Neuilly,  population  3168  town,  5602  whole 
commune;  Boulogne;  and  Nanterre,  population  2397  town, 

2511  whole  commune ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  villages  I  a  neat  town  of  about  1100  or  1200  inhabitanta,  on  ibe  slo 
of  Clichy-la-Garenne,  population  3035  village,  3109  whole    of  a  hill  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  Bidvre,  which  joins  i 


Gentilly,  population  1696  town,  8616  whole  comukune;  ;. 
south-west  or  south  of  Paris;    Choisy-le  Roi,  populat.- 
3017  town,  3076  whole  commune,  on  the  Seine ;  Chareni<.  . 
population  1926  town,  1991  whole  commune,  on  the  Mr^r  i 
[Charenton];  and  Vincennes  or  La  Piasotte,  populati  -. 
2651   town,  or  2884  whole  commune;    and    Montreoi. 
population  3239  town,  3338  whole  commune,  east  of   Pur  > 
Vaugirard  is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Paris.     [PAHim.]     T 
these  may  be  added  the  villages  of  Vitry,  population  2^(~» 
village,  2197  whole  commune,  near  Villejuif ;  Arcueil,  p«>(..- 
lation  1679  village.  1816  whole  commune,  between  Bour»-  .- 
Reine  and  Gentilly;  and  AUbrt.  [Ajufort.]   Sceaux  bad  U 
fore  the  Revolution  a  noble  mansion  and  park  belont^ic^  : . 
the  duke  of  Maine,  who  assembled  here  the  literati  of  Pa  *. 
among  tbem  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle,  and  after  him  to  :t  * 
duke  of  Penthidvre.     During  the  Revolution  it  va^  u.  . 
and   demolished    by  the  purchaser;    and    the    extent  i. 
park,  of  more  than  800  acres,  broken  up  for  agrieuhur.. 
purposes.    The  garden  of  the  menagerie,  which  was  \  \  :- 
chased  by  some  private  individuals  and  thrown  open  a»  i 
pleasures-ground  to  the  public,  still  remains.    The  tuvT  j 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  number  of  good  houses     T*^.* 
church  was  built  by  the  great  Colbert.    The  new  bur  i' 
ground  of  the  town  coutains  the  tombs  of  Florian  ao<i  uf 
Cailhava.  a  comic  dramatist.    Earthenware  and  gJoe  cr- 
made,  and  there  are  two  large  weekly  cattle-marl eu  fur 
the  supply  of  Paris.    There  is  one  yearly  fair.    Antony 


commune;    AubervilUers,  population  2187    village,  2230 
whole  commune;    and   Pantin,  population   1830   village, 
1881  whole  commune.   Some  others,  as  Passy,  Montmartre, 
La  Chapelle.  La  Villette,  and  Belleville,  are  so  close  to  Paris 
as  to  be  properly  suburbs  of  it.    [Paris,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  256.] 
Neuilly  is  on  the  Seine,  about  two  miles  north-west  from 
Paris.    There  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  here,  finished  a.d. 
1772,  over  the  Seine,  about  800  feet  long,  with  five  arches, 
each  of  128  feet  span,  and  formed  by  segments  of  a  circle  of 
160  feet  radius.  The  houses  are  generally  modern  and  well 
built    Among  them  are  the  villa  of  Saint  Foix,  built  by  the 
Count  d'Argenson  m  1755,  and  now  belonging  to  the  king 
of  the  French ;  that  of  Saint  Jacques,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Princess  Borgh&se ;  and  the  chateau  of  Bagatelle,  built 
by  Charles  X.  when  a  young  man.   A  number  of  laundresses 
reside  at  Neuilly,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  earthern 
stoves  and  chemicals,  distilleries,  a  refining-house  for  oil, 
and  a  steam  flour-mill.    There  was  some  fighting  here  in 
181 6,  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  Prussians  to  Paris. 
Boulogne  has  some  neat  country-houses.    It  gives  name  to 
the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  between  the  village  and  Paris.  Seal- 
ing-wax is  made  here.    Nanterre  is  near  the  Seine,  two  or 
three  miles  beyond  Neuilly.    It  was  burned  by  the  English 
in  1346,  and  taken  by  them  aeain  in  the  war  under  Henry 
Y.    There  are  some  traces  of  the  antient  fortifications  of 
the  place.    In  1815  there  was  some  fighting  here  between 
the  French  and  the  Prussians.    There  are  two  churches, 
one  very   antient,  and  several    pleasant   country-houses. 
There  are  manufactures  of  glue,  purified   neatsfoot-oil, 
*  animal  black,'  and  chemical  productions.    There  are  tile- 
yards,  plaster- quarries,  and  kilns,  and  a  slaughter-house  for 
pigs  for  the  supoly  of  the  capital.    A  considerable  quantity 
of  pork,  salt  ana  fresh,  is  sold.    Clichy-la-6arenne,  on  the 
Seine  just  below  Neuilly,  has  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments for  ceruse,  sal-ammoniac  glue,  catgut,  printing 
and  other  paper,  card- board,  small  shot,  lead  pipe,  and  sheet 
lead.     Aubervilliers,  near  the  canal  of  St.  Denis,  was  much 
injured  in  the  skirmishing  between  the  French  and  the 
allies  in  1815.    The  front  and  steeple  of  the  church  were 
built  in  the  rei{;n  of  Henri  II.  There  is  a  refining-house  for 
sugar  in  the  village,  and  there  are  numerous  market-gardens 
round.   Pantin,  on  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  was  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  struggle  in  1814,  when  the  allies  marched  upon 
Paris.    The  villa^fe  stands  in  a  plain,  and  comprises  a  num- 
ber of  well-built  country-houses.    There  are  manufactories 
for  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  in  which  steam-power  is  em- 
ployed ;  gypsum  is  quarried,  and  there  are  lime-kilns.    The 
chief  trade  is  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  and 
plaster  of  Paris.    The  village  of  Autueil,  on  the  bank  of  the 


Seine  at  Paris.     There  are  a  washing-place  for  woo' 
bleaching-house  for  wax.  and  a  manufactory  of  wax  c .  • 
dies.     Freestone  is  quarried  near  the  town.    There  i>  « 
weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.    Bourg-la-Reine  is  also  -. 
the  Bidvre :  earthenware  is  manufactured  here,  and  at:, 
siderable  trade  in  cattle  carried  on:  there  are  some  ha.: 
spme  country-houses.    Villejuif  is  on  an  eminence,  ao:  • 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  round  Paris.    Oilcloth  and  ^  .. 
are  made,  and  builaing- stone,  millstones,  and  exce.\:. 
gypsum  are  quarried.   Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  U;. 
wine,  &c.     Gentilly,  distinguished  as  Le  Grand  GentilU.  • 
also  on  the  BiSvre.    There  are  manufactories  of  mine., 
acids,  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  of  soap;   and   bkar..- 
grounds  for  linen.    The  village  of  Le  Petit  Gentilly.  to  i*. 
same  commune  as  the  preceding,  is  a  suburb  of  Pans.  T 
hospital  of  the  Bicdtre  [Bicetrb]  is  in  the  commune   ' 
Gentilly.    Choisy-le-Roi    is    in    a    pleasant   situation,  i 
wooden  bridge  has  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  o^^ . 
the  Seine.    The  church  was  built  by  Louis  XV.,  who  ^-> 
a  favourite  residence  here.    Soap,  morocco-leather,  oilclvi  ^ 
chemicals,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured ;  and  ibcr? 
are  a  distillery  of  acetous  and  pyroUgneoua   acid,  su;;! 
houses,  and  a  glass-house  for  flint  and  common  glass.  T:< 
is  carried  on  in  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  and  coal.     VincennL* 
is  adjacent  to  the  Wood  of  Vincennes.    The  castle  of  \y. 
cennes  is  an  antient  fortress ;  the  walls  form  a  large  anJ  s- 
gular  parallelogram  surrounded  with  ditches  and  siren;:tr- 
ened  by  eight  square  towers  besides  the  donjon.     The  «•  : 
jon,  also  square  and  verv  lofty,  with  towers  at  the  an^:.  « 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  fortress.    1' . 
castle  of  Vincennes  has  undergone  great  alterations,  anu  <.> 
antient  features  have  been  intermingled  with  modern  stic 
tures.    La  Sainte  Chapelle  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  r<.rh 
menced  by  Charles  V.,  and  restored  after  the  return  of  .. 
Bourbons.    It  contains  the  monument  of  the  Duke  d  £> 
ghien,  who  was  shot  at  Vincennes,  in  the  ditch  of  the  ci*;'.- 
by  order  of  Napoleon.    This  fortress  is  used  as  a  miliu  • 
post,  an  artillery-school,  dep6t  of  artillery,  and   a  s:i 
prison.    The  castle  was  saved  from  the  allies  in  16U, 
the  firmness  of  the  governor.  General  Daumenil,  who  ttf*   - 
ened,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  to  blow  it  up.     The  cr  . 
trade  of  Vincennes  is  in  sheep  and  wool.    Montreutl.  c  ^ 
tinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name  a*  M<  ■ 
reuil-sous-Bois,  is   about    a   mile   north-north-east    f-><^ 
Vincennes,  on  a  fertile  hill.    There  is  a  mansion  vr;.  i 
fine  park,  and   there  are  a  number  of  country •houM> 
Leather,  porcelain,  and  beehives  are  made,  and  poacher  it  . 
pears  of  superior  quality  are  grown.    The  garoeDS  of  t(  « 
place  are  unrivalled  in  the  department    Plaaler  is  quarr  iv 
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The  produce  of  ihe  department  in  com  is  very  considcr- 
nble.  In  wheat  it  exceeds  the  average  produce  of  the  de- 
partments of  France  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two ;  in 
barley,  rye,  maslin  (wheat  ana  r}'e  mixed),  and  in  potatoes, 
the  produce  falls  short  of  the  average.  Scarcely  any  buck- 
wheat  and  not  any  maize  is  grown.  Peas,  beans,  vetches, 
lentils,  turnips,  rape,  cole,  and  tiax  are  cultivated.  In  oats 
the  produce  is  not  one-fourth  of  the  average ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  grain  is  brought  in  from  the  adjacent  de- 
partment of  Calvados.  The  principal  corn  districts  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  department.  The  eastern  side  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  pasture ;  the  cultivation  of  the  oleagi- 
nous seeds,  rape,  cole,  &c.,  characterises  the  coast,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  altogether  less  productive  than 
the  other  parts,  although  possessed  of  much  picturesque 

beauty. 

The  meadows  and  grass-lands  occupy  about  70,000  acres, 
and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  about  45,000  acres.  The 
grass-lands  are  chietly  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  The  number  of  horses  is  very  great,  exceeding 
the  average  of  the  departments  in  the  nroportion  of  eight  to 
three ;  they  are  the  only  animals  employed  in  ogricuUure. 
They  are  good  for  draught  and  other  labour;  but  the  race 
of  the  horses  of  Caux,  once  much  valued  as  carriage  horses 
and  for  mounting  dragoons  and  heavy  cavalry,  is  extinct. 
In  the  number  of  cows  this  department  also  far  exceeds 
most  others,  but  the  number  of  oxen  is  comparatively  small. 
The  cows  reared  in  the  department,  especially  those  of 
Caux,  are  inrenor  to  those  of  the  departments  of  Calvados 
and  of  La  Manche ;  many  are  brought  from  these  de- 
partments to  the  rich  pastures  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
department.  The  number  of  sheep  is  considerable.  Siuce 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  great  change 
in  the  breed  has  taken  place.  The  native  sheen  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  replaced  by  mixed  breeas,  some  of 
them  English,  which  give  a  tolerably  fine  wool.  The  me- 
rinos, which  had  been  naturalised,  have  been  so  much  ne- 
glected as  to  have  almost  become  extinct;  and  Dupin,  writ- 
ing in  1827,  complains  that  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  the  local  duties  on  the  article 
were  levied,  had  led  the  farmer  to  neglect  the  (leeee  for  the 
sake  of  the  cai-cass.  Goats  are  not  common,  but  those  of 
Tibet  have  been  tried  with  success.  Swine  and  poultry 
are  common ;  the  pullets  of  the  district  of  Caux  and  the 
ducks  of  Rouen  are  in  high  repute. 

There  are  no  vineyards  in  the  department,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  orchard  and  garden  ground  is  150,000  acres.  The 
apple  and  pear  are  the  fruits  chietly  cultivated;  the  cider 
and  perry  made  from  these  constitute  the  principal  drink  of 
the  common  people.  The  walnut  is  grown  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  department. 

The  woodlands  occupy  about  170,000  acres.  There  are 
few  extensive  woods,  but  innumerable  small  plantations 
round  the  farm-houses  and  in  the  hedge-rows,  which  serve 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  Turf  is  the  fuel  em- 
ployed by  many,  and  it  is  also  used  by  some  manufiicturers ; 
out  these  chietly  employ  pit-coal,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
is  imported.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  hornbeam  are  the 
trees  chietly  grown ;  but  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  fir, 
the  aspen,  the  maple,  the  chesnut,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the 
lime-tree  are  also  common. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows:— 

A.r«*a«     Can-      Com*  PopitUtioD. 

Name.  Situation.    Sq.M.      twus.    muue«.         1S31.  1836. 

Rouen  S.          5U2  15  155  225,996  238,805 

Dieppe  N.         448  8  168  109,978  112,427 

Le  Havre  W          341  0  121  134,755  142,292 

YvelOt  N.W        447  10  IG9  138,429  142,680 

Neufcbdtel  E.  &  S.E.  596  8  144  84,525  84,321 

2334       50       757     693,683     720,525 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Rouen  are — Rouen,  population 
in  1831,  88,086;  in  1836,  92,083  [Rouen];  Darnetal,  popu- 
lation 5572  [Darnetal];  and  Duclair,  on  or  near  the  right 
tmnk  of  the  Seine;  ElbcBuf,  population  9951  town,  or 
10,268  whole  commune  [Elbceitf]  ;  and  La  Bouill6,  on  the 
left  bank  of  thd  same  river;  Ry,  near  the  Andelle;  Cailly, 
Fontaine,  and  Montville,  on  the  Cailly ;  Cldres,  on  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Cailly ;  Pavilly,  on  the  Sainle  Aus- 
treberte;  and  Buchy,  in  the  part  of  the  arrondissement  re- 
mote from  the  Seine,  near  the  centre  of  the  department. 
Duclair  or  Dueler  is  a  small  place,  consisting  of  a  smgle  row 


of  houses,  immediately  under  a  chalk  cliff  which  bere  over- 
looks the  Seine,  and  in  which  there  are  some  excavatcl 
habitations  for  the  poorer  classes.     The  river,  which  here 
winds  very  much,  is  of  great  breadth ;  the  opposite  l«iiii  tt 
a  low  marshy  fiat.    The  parish  church  is  of  Norman  aich. 
tecthre ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  painted  gtass  yet  remat  n  • 
in   the  windows.    There  ai-e  lime  kilns.     Three  fairs  af« 
held  in  the  year  for  cattle,  horses,  leather,  hardwares,  4i.  i 
furniture.    La  Bouill6  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  anH  »  \ 
great  thoroughfare:   passage-boats  run  three  times  a  da)  *  • 
and  from  Rouen.    There  are  some  excavations  in  a  neigh- 
bouring quarry  remarkable  for  their  stalactites  and  f:jr  tie 
great  extent  of  their  passages.    Ry  has  manufactures  <  f 
saltpetre,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Ai 
Montville  cotton  is  spun  and  woven.    Cldres  has  paper  an  i 
cotton  mills,  moved  if  the  Utile  stream  (called  the  Bapaun>» 
which  falls  into  the  Uailly :  there  is  one  yearly  fair.    Pax .  .  i 
has  manufactures  of  soft  soap,  linen,  paper,  and  cot>  : 
yam ;  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  grain,  linen.  (t'\. 
and  cattle  and  poultry.    There  are  four  yearly  fairs.     Kj 
population  may  probably  be  estimated  at  2000.     Salrpcre 
is  made  at  Buchy,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  wool.  iron.  a:. 
cattle:  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.     There  are  several  Ur^i 
villages:  as  Deville,  population  3185;  Marommes.popula  >  a 
2411  ;    and  Malaunay,  all  on  the  Cailly;  St.  Martin  'ia 
Vivier,  and  others  near  Rouen,  the  inhabitants  of  vL:  « 
are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  which  Roueo  a 
the  centre. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dieppe  are — Dieppe,  populatii  n 
in  1831,  16,016 ;  in  1836, 16.820  [Dieppe],  at  the  mouih  ^l 
theArques;  Arques  [Arques],  Grand  Torcy,  and  Belicti- 
combre,  on  the  same  river;  Les  Grandes  Ventes,  beiue«n 
the  Arques  and  the  Bethune ;  Envermeu,  on  the  Eau'iOs: 
Criel,  on  the  Ydres;  Eu,  population  3356  town,  3643  «h  >:r 
commune  [Eu];  and  Le  Tr^port,  population  206)  to«.^ 
2267  whole  commune,  on  the  Bresle;  Si.  Victor,  AutT.t, 
and  Longueville,  on  or  near  the  Seye  or  Scie;  Angle^qt  .- 
ville  or  Englesqueville,  on  the  Saane  or  Saanne,  ^-'i 
Bacoueville  or  Basqueville,  population  1550  town,  2b «> 
whole  commune,  on  a  stream  flowing  into  it ;  and  To«tc  a*.  1 
Bosclehard  or  Bosclar,  in  the  central  part  of  the  deparimei  * 
IjO  Tr^port  was  once  of  greater  importance,  but  it  siifit.'.«.U 
much  both  in  the  wars  with  the  English  and  in  the  reltg  cu> 
contests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  now  a  small  fiih.:. 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  bem'.: 
and  mackerel  fisheries.  A  few  small  vessels,  chietly  U  ^ 
En;;land  and  Sweden,  enter  the  port  (which,  from  the  at  .• 
mulation  of  sand,  is  not  accessible  to  large  ships),  and  im^  ; 
and  takeaway  merchandise  to  the  \alue  of  about  7U.OC'4>  f- 
or  nearly  3000/.  per  annum.  Some  vessels  were  form*  '.r 
fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery,  but  this  has  been  giv«:n  t ;. 
Soap  and  locks  are  manufactured,  and  linseed  oil  expre^sKv . 
The  inhabitants  of  Auffay  trade  in  corn  and  hides.  Lungi  c 
ville  has  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  and  partly  buiU  a  :•. 
1084,  and  antiently  of  great  opulence.  Teste  cr  Toccs  h.« 
a  prison.  There  are  many  country-seats  round  the  i<.«i. 
The  inhabitants  have  three  fairs  in  the  year:  a  great  n  '_- 
her  of  sheep  are  sold.  At  the  village  of  St.  NicLj..» 
d'Aliermont  (population  1805),  near  Dieppe,  ia  an  ext4.*n« : 
manufactory  of  clock- movements,  which  gives  employmt^. 
to  300  work-people. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Le  Hdvre  are — Le  B&vrr.  .: 
more  fully  Le  Havre  de  Grace,  population  in  1836,  25,« .  - 
with  its  suburb  Ingouville,  population  in  1831,  2507  it.^  . 
5666  whole  commune  [I^vrs,  Le];  and  Hartleur.  on  u- 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  close  to  its  mouth;  Monti>*i!l:«rv 
population  1988  town,  3628  whole  commune,  on  the  Lrta. 
which  ioins  the  Seine  at  Harfleur;  St  Remain,  between  ' .. 
L6zarde  and  the  Bolbec;  Bolbec,  population  7063  ig««:;, 
9630  whole  commune  [Bolbec];  and  Lillebonne,  on  t... 
Bolbec;  F6camp,  population  8867  town,  9123  whole  txit- 
mune,  near  the  sea  [Fecamp];  and  Ch£teau-el-Manri. . 
Ciiquetot-rEsneval,  Goderville,  Breaut6,  and  BenarviUc,  u 
the  more  inland  part  of  the  arrondissement.  Harfleur,  ^t- 
tiently  written  Hareflot,  Hareflou,  and  Uarfleux,  was  in  i  c 
middle  ages  an  important  harbour  and  place  of  strength :  ti« 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  obtained,  about  the  close  of  il  c 
thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cvrntu- 
ries,  a  complete  exemption  from  duties;  and  a  sim  .ir 
privilege  was  soon  after  granted  to  the  Lombards.  Tbc 
Spaniards  brought  wool  for  the  clothiers  of  the  neighboL- 
ing  town  of  Monti villiers.  In  iis  prosperity  Harfleur  vt« 
,  attacked,  and,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  taken  by  the  En^* 
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weekly  market  for  pigs  and  three  yearly  fairs  for  provisions 
and  general  goods.  There  are  some  mineral  waters  near  the 
town.     Gournay  has  a  public  library  of  1 OOU  volumes. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Rouen :  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  of  the 
Acad6mie  iJniversitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  included  in  the 
fourteenth  military  division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are 
at  Rouen.  It  sends  eleven  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peputies. 

In  respect  of  education  it  is  somewhat  above  the  average 
of  France;  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  1828-29,  43  in  every  hundred  could  read  and 
write ;  the  average  of  France  being  a  little  above  39. 

The  department  occupies  an  important  place  among  the 
manufacturing  departments  of  France.'  The  cotton  manu- 
facture, of  which  Rouen  is  the  centre,  is  the  staple.  A  large 
quantity  of  cotton-yam  is  spun,  but  it  is  not  of  the  finest 
quality ;  and,  generally,  the  manutactures  of  the  department 
are  calculated  for  the  middling  and  poorer  classes.  Rouen 
produces  checked  and  striped  calicoes,  classed  with  similar 
articles  under  the  general  title  of '  Rouenneries ;'  at  Bolbec 
are  made  calicoes  and  linen  and  cotton  handkerchiefs. 
The  weavers  are  dispersed  through  the  department,  and 
the  material  is  given  out  to  them  by  the  manufacturers, 
through  the  intervention  of  an  intermediate  class,  called 
'  factors.*  Such  at  least  was  the  system  when  Dupin  pub- 
lished his  Forces  Produclives,  &c.,  1827.  Nankeen  is  manu- 
factured at  Darnetal,  and  a  variety  of  mixed  fabrics,  linen 
and  cotton,  at  Rouen.  Dyeing  is  actively  carried  on  in  and 
round  Rouen.  Woollen  cloth  is  manufactured  at  Darnetal, 
and  especially  at  ElbtjBuf;  wool  is  dyed  at  Rouen  and 
£lb(Buf.  Serge  is  manufactured  at  Aum^e.  The  woollens 
of  the  department  are  sent  into  the  interior  of  France,  to 
Paris,  Limoges,  Lyon,  and  Bordeaux ;  and  are  exported  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Levant. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period,  the  department  was  com- 
prehended in  the  territories  of  two  nations,  the  Caleti,  or 
Caletes,  and  Veliocasses,  or  Velocasses,  both  enumerated 
by  CsDsar  among  the  Belgic  nations  confederated  against 
him  (Gees.,  De  Bell.  G<dL,  lib.  ii.,  c.  4) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards transferred  by  Augustus  to  the  province  of  Celtica,  or 
Lugdunensis,  upon  the  subdivision  of  which  they  were  com- 
prehended in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  The  names  of  these 
nations  are  variously  written.  C»sar  speaks  of  the  Caleti,  or 
in  some  copies  Caletes ;  Pliny,  of  the  Galleti ;  Strabo,  of  the 
KaX&roi,  and  in  one  place,  probably  by  a  transcriber's  error, 
of  the  talkroi ;  Ptolemy  calls  them  KoXerat.  Caesar  speaks 
of  the  Velocasses,  or  Veliocasses,  and  in  one  place  {De  Bell, 
Oall.^  lib.  vii.,  c.  76),  of  the  Bellocassi ;  Pliny,  of  the  Velio- 
casses ;  and  Ptolemy,  of  the  *Ovivi\ioi:d<noi,  The  chief  town 
of  the  Caleti  was  Juliobona  ClovXiofiova,  PtoL),  now  Lille- 
honne;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Carocotinum  and  Lotum 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the  former  at  or  near  Harfleur, 
the  latter  at  or  near  Caudebec ;  and  the  Gravinum  of  the 
Peutinger  Table,  which  may  perhaps  be  Grainville  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Yvetot.  The  chief  town  of  the  Veliocasses 
was  Rotomagus,  the  'FuTdfiayo^,  or  according  to  some  MSS. 
'?aT6/iayoQ,  of  Ptolemy ;  the  Rattumagus  of  the  Peutinger 
Table;  and  the  Rothomagus  of  the  Notitia  Imperii.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  writes  the  name  in  the  plural  Roto- 
magi.  It  is  the  modem  Rouen.  Sanson  had  fixed  the 
Dggade  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  at  Elbosuf ;  but  D*An- 
ville,  with  better  reason,  fixes  it  at  Pont  de  TArche,  in  the 
adjacent  department  of  Eure. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  department  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandie.  [Noruandib.]  It  included  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  districts  of  Bray,  Caux,  and  Roumois. 
It  is  rich  in  the  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages,  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  castellated  buildings,  or  in  their  remains.  The 
cathedral  and  several  of  the  churches  at  Rouen,  the  churches 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe,  of  Arques,  of  La  Trinity  and  St. 
Etienne  at  Fecamp,  of  Montivilliers  and  of  Harfleur,  of  Du- 
eler, Moulineaux  (now  in  ruins),  Pavilly,  and  Yainville,  all 
near  Rouen,  and  of  Grournay,  are  interesting  specimens  of 
architecture  of  various  styles  from  the  massive  Norman  to 
the  richness  of  the  decorated  English,  if  we  may  apply  this 
latter  name  to  foreign  structures. 

Among  the  most  interesting  ruins  are  those  of  the  abbey 
of  Jumidges,  in  a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of 
the  Seine  just  below  Rouen.  It  was  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
originally  founded  in  tlie  middle  of  the  seventh  century ; 


very  shortly  after  the  foundation,  the  estahlishmetit  coin- 
prehended    nine    hundred  monks,    and    fifteen   bundr^^l 
attendants  and  dependants.    The  abbey  was  destroyed   Im 
the  Northmen  in  their  inroads;  but  was  restored  by  Gu..- 
laume  (William),  duke  of  Normandie,  surnamed  Ltingi^t.' 
Ep^!e,  son  and  successor  of  RoUo ;  and  continued  to  pruN^  i  r 
down  to  a  late  period,  though  not  without  the  interveiit  an 
of  some  disasters,  especially  during  the  English  waxs  < 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  and  the  Huguenot  wan*  of  t... 
sixteenth  century.  The  present  building  was  erected  at  %ar.- 
ous  epochs.    The  western  front  of  the  abbey  church  is  >  ^ ' 
standing :  it  is  of  a  simple  charactor,  and  consists  of  t  v 
towers  surmounted  by  spires,  and  a  gable  between   tWin 
The  towers  are  square  at  the  base,  and  octagonal   in  Ut 
upper  part,    llie  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  ^r? 
partly  round,  partly  pointed.    Of  the  central  tower  unh  . 
fragment  remains.    The  nave  is  tolerably  entire;  but  u^ 
choir  and  Lady-chapel,  as  well  as  the  cloisters,  are  nckr  i 
demolished ;  and  the  work  of  demolition  is  still  Roiog  on  i  • 
the  occasional  removal  of  the  stones  for  building.     Tiir- 
are  the  remains  of  a  second  church,  that  of  St.  Pierre,  aii 
belonging  to  the  abbey.    The  abhey*church  of  St.  Geur.:«« 
Bocherville  near  Rouen  is  tolerably  entire,*  and  it  i«  c^* 
tainly  at  once  the  most  genuine  and  the  most  maj^nif<<^L* 
specimen  of  the  circular  style  now  existing  in  Upper  N  -- 
mandy.'  (Dawson  Turner's  Letters  from  Normandy,)    Tlv 
west  front  is  flanked  with  towers:  its  general  cbararteri^u 
is  simplicity,  but  there  is  a  richly  ornamented  doorway.  Tax 
church  is  adorned  with  a  variety   of  sculpture,  some     t 
which  is  of  the  most  grotesque  character.    The  monast;c 
buildings  are  occupied  as  a  manufactory.     Tbe  chapu  r- 
house  which  stands  between  them  and  the  church  is  in  a  \ «. :  \ 
dilapidated  condition  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  examination  frutis 
the  curious  sculpture  with  which  it  is  decorated. 

There  are  the  remains  of  antient  castles  at  Rouen  aa.1 
Dieppe,  and  especially  at  Arques  near  Dieppe. 

SEINE  £T  MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  boun  k<i 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Otse,  on  the  noni 
east  by  that  of  Aisne,  on  the  east  by  those  of  Marne  zr  . 
Aube,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  south  :  • 
that  of  Lotret,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Seine  et  0.*« 
Its  form  is  irregular:  the  greatest  length  is  from  D<'r  *- 
northeast,  near  the  river  Ourcq,  to  south-south-wesU  oei* 
Beaumont-en-Gdtinais,  74  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  it  z 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brie-Comte-Robert  to  the  neiehU-c*- 
hood  of  Villenoxe  in  the  department  of  Aube,  45  or  • 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2181squaremiles.beinf;  rat. 
below  the  average  of  the  French  departments,   and  ab.  . 
equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  G « . 
cester  and  Warwick.    The  population  in  1831  was  333.*^ 
in  1836  it  was  325,881,  showing  an  increase  in  five  year» 
1988,  or  about  0*6  per  cent,  and  giving  149  inhabitants  tc  . 
square  mile.    Both  in  amount  and  density  of  populate >: 
is  below  the  average  of  the  French  departments ;  and  bvi  >'> 
either  of  the  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compare, 
it.    Melun,  the  capital,  is  24  miles  in  a  direct  line  sou.l- 
east  of  the  barriers  of  Paris,  or  28  miles  bv  the  road  throu^ 
Charenton,  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  and  Lieursaint. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  the  department,  nor  any  h. 
of  considerable  elevation ;  the  highest  are  in  the  soutkc 
part.    The  surface   is  generally  undulating.    The   suu:i 
east  part  is  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  cretaiv  -.- 
group ;  the  rest  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Paris  bs« 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  unimtkort*-^' 
it  yields  neither  coal  nor  iron,  nor  are  there  any  iron-w«tf)kv 
Good  building-stone  is  quarried,  especially  near  Chatei. 
Landon.  in  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  near  the  southern  b 
der  of  the  department,  and  sandstone  fitted  (or  pavemec.  r* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fontainehleau,  on  the  Seine,  an  i 
Coulommiers,  on  the  Grand  Morin.    The  best  millstorc- 
in  Europe  are  dug  at  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  on  the  lkla:i«. 
and  good  alabaster  is  quarried.      Peat  is  dug  at  Cl.-^ 
between  Meaux  and  Paris,  and  at  Crouy-tur-Ourcq.  • 
the  northern  border  of  the  department;  and  sand,  «l: 
is  valuable  for  making  flint-glass,  is  procured  near  Fonuuu- 
bleau.    There  are  mineral  waters  at  Provins. 

The  department  is  induded  in  the  basin  of  the  Sc  '*  . 
which  river  crosses  it  from  east  to  west,  forming  a  cre>rr>.^ 
convex  towards  the  south,  and  passing  by  Bray,  Montoici: . 
and  Melun  *  it  is  navigable  throughout.  The  Manie  i  ^ 
crosses  the  department  from  east  to  west,  not  far  from  tr. 
northern  boundary ;  its  channel  is  very  winding,  and  navi^^- 
ble  throughout;  it  passes  La  FertftHMUi-Jonanv^  Meaui. 
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in  the  centre  of  the  northern  face  U  a  gate-tower  m  good 
preservation,  about  100  feet  high;  the  tower  on  the  south 
side,  which  has  been  hke  it.  is  now  in  ruins.  There  is  an 
elegant  church  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  portal  is  a  re- 
storation of  later  date.  There  is  also  an  hospital,  almost 
as  antient  as  the  church.  The  town  is  pleasautly  situated, 
and  has  a  considerable  weekly  market.  There  are  brick- 
yards and  tile-yards,  tan-yards  and  curriers*  shops.  Con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  quills,  and  Brie  cheese. 
Tournan  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  two  fine  mansions  and 
parks,  and  several  country-houses  in  the  environs.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  cattle,  corn,  flour,  and  wool. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Fontainebleau  are—Fontaine- 
bleau  (population  in  1831,  8104  town,  8122  whole  commune ; 
in  1836, 802 1  commune),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  [Fon- 
tainebleau]; Nemours,  population  3839;  and  Moret, popu- 
lation 1673,  on  theLoing;  Ch&teau-Landon,  near  theSuzain; 
Beaumont,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  department,  be- 
tween the  Essonne  and  the  Suzain;  Egreville,  between 
the  Bez  and  the  Lunain;  and  Montereau- Fault -Yonne, 
population  4048  town,  4153  whole  commune,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne.  Nemours  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  retaken,  a.d.  1437, 
by  the  French.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  disorders  in  the 
religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  town  lies 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  river  Loin^.  From  its  low  situ- 
ation it  is  subject  to  inundations.  It  is  walled,  and  has  four 
suburbs;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses 
well  built.  The  antient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Nemours  is 
yet  standing.  Hanked  by  four  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  In  front  of  the  castle  is  a  square  of  some  extent 
The  banks  of  the  Loing  canal,  which  passes  near  the  town, 
and  of  the  river,  afford  some  pleasant  walks.  There  is  a 
handsome  bridge  over  the  river,  built  after  the  design  of 
the  architect  Peyronnet,  and  another  bridge  over  the  canal. 
The  parish  church,  formerly  the  conventual  church  of  the 
Augustinian  friary  of  St.  Jean,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  fine  steeple ;  but  it  yields  in  antiquity  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  There  is  an 
hospital  attended  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  handsome 
entrance.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  hat  manufac- 
tories, tan-mills,  Hour-mills,  a  brick  and  tile-yard,  Ume- 
kilns,  marble- works,  and  a  brewery.  Vinegar  is  made,  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  cheese,  wood,  iron, 
coal,  &c.  There  are  two  considerable  weekly  markets  and 
five  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  public  library  of  10,0U0  volumes 
deposited  in  the  castle.  Moret  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated 
wall  with  three  gates :  there  is  one  suburb.  Moret  has  a 
ruined  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  great  Sully,  and  a  tole- 
rably handsome  Gothic  church,  at  the  dedication  of  which 
St.  Thomas- ^Becket  officiated.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  tolerably  well  built.  There  are 
several  flour-mills  and  some  tan-mills;  and  trade  is  carried 
on  in  horses,  cattle,  wine  of  middling  quality,  corn,  flour, 
potatoes,  wood,  and  paving-stones.  The  Loing  canal  passes 
close  by  the  town.  Moret  was  taken  by  the  English  and 
Burgundians,  under  Henry  V.  and  Philippe,  duke  of  Bour- 
gogne,  a-d.  1420,  and  retaken  by  the  French,  a.o.  1430. 
Chateau- Landon  is  situated  on  a  hill.  There  are  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  hard  stone  susceptible  of  a  polish 
like  marble.  Spanish  white  is  made  in  the  town,  and  trade 
is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine.  There  are  a  weekly  market 
and  five  yearly  fairs.  It  was  taken  by  the  EngUsh  in  1436, 
and  retaken  tne  fullowing  year.  Egreville  has  a  castle  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  There  are  some  tile-works, 
and  the  neighbourhood  produces  wine,  wood,  and  especially 
corn.  Montereau-Fault- Yonne,  or  Faut- Yonne,  is  on  the 
site  of  an  antient  town  called  in  the  Roman  times  Condate. 
It  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Monasteriolum,  or  '  the 
Little  Monastery,*  from  a  religious  establishment  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town;  from  this  name 
that  of  Montereau  is  derived.  Montereau  has  acquired  his- 
torical celebriliy  from  being  the  scene,  in  a.d.  1419,  of  the 
assassination  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  duke  of  Burgogne  or  Bur- 

fundy.  [BouRGOGNE.]  The  town  and  a  strong  castle  which 
ad  been  built  Ixere,  were  taken,  aj>.  1420,  by  the  English 
under  Henry  V.,  assisted  by  Philippe,  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
son  of  Jean ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  aj>.  1438.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  On  February  18,  1814,  a  body  of  allied 
troops  (Wiirtembergers)  were  defeated  here  by  Napoleon.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  and  Yonne,  partly  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 


two  rivers,  over  each  of  which,  at  their  junction,  then  is  a 
stone  bridge,  and  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
There  are  a  collegiate  church  of  considerable  antiquit>,  a 
modern  town-hall,  and  an  hospital.  The  houses  are  tole- 
rably well  built,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  public  walk  by  ihc 
Yonne.  Earthenware,  tiles  and  other  pottery,  and  IcAtbcr 
are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  and 
firewood,  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There  is  a  well  attended 
weekly  market,  held  in  the  spacious  market-place,  for  roix. 
and  cattle,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Puttcrsi'-cl»>  .» 
dug  near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Meaux  are — ^Meaux,  populati>»Q 
in  1831,  8481  town,  8537  whole  commune;  in  1836.  7hVi 
commune  [Meatjx];  La  Fertd-sous-Jouaire*  popuUticc 
2777  town,  3927  whole  commune  ;  and  Lagny,  population 
1865  town,  1869  whole  commune,  all  on  the  Marne;  Crnrr. 
on  the  Grand  Morin;  and  Dammartin,  population  16^4 
town,  1712  whole  commune ;  and  Crouy,  between  the  Mar&tf 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  department  La  Fcrtf- 
sous-Jouarre  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  th*: 
Marne,  in  which  river  there  is  a  small  island  cluae  to  iiir 
town.  Round  the  town  are  a  number  of  country  seat^  and 
houses,  and  near  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne.  u  ihi 
castle  of  Barre,  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanding  i 
beautiful  prospect  There  is  an  hospital.  The  chief  tnW 
is  in  the  excellent  millstones  which  are  quarried  nc^ar  lb» 
town,  and  which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.  For  tie 
iron^work,  i.e.  the  tires  or  bands  of  these,  about  fifty  tens  ot 
iron  are  required  yearly.  Woolcombers*  cards,  leather,  iru-., 
woollen  yarn,  tiles,  and  pottery  are  made ;  and  boats  arc 
built  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.  There  are  lime  and 
plaster  kilns  and  nursery-grounds  near  the  town.  Tmde  u 
carried  on  in  corn,  wood,  and  charcoal,  for  the  supply  of  Pan« . 
and  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool.  There  are  four  yearly  fair\ 
one  of  them  a  large  sheep-fair.  La  Fert6-sous-Jouarre  «a» 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Protestantism :  it  suflTered  much  a 
the  wars  of  the  League.  Lagny  was  antiently  celebrated  fjr 
a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  S'w 
Furcy,  a  Scotchman,  and  which,  after  being  pillaged  by  the 
Normans  in  the  ninth  century,  was  restored  by  Herbert 
count  of  Champagne.  Lagny  was  taken  and  burnt  in  13.> 
by  the  English,  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  It  was  besiesrH 
by  them  in  a.d.  1431,  and  again  in  a.d.  1432,  under  tl** 
regent  Bedford,  but  itithout  success,  though  the  town  «u 
much  injured.  Some  disturbances  having  occurred  in  tlf 
reign  of  Fran9oi8  L,  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  body  d 
troops  under  the  Mar^chal  de  Lorges,  who  committed  such 
devastations  that  his  name  was  long  held  in  detestaLca 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tb« 
Marne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  amid  vine-covered  bills 
and  green  pastures.  There  are  a  handsome  fountain,  ta 
hospital,  and  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Tbeu  j 
is  a  workshop  for  cutting  the  alabaster  procured  in  Ibe  de-  I 
partment,  and  there  are  several  flour-mills.  Considerabk  ' 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  wood,  hemp,  cattle,  aoi 
Brie  cheese :  there  are  a  weekly  market  and  four  yearly  ik^A. 
Cr^y  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  fortress  of  some  impoci- 
ance.  Its  castle,  of  which  there  are  some  remains,  bekonsti 
to  the  counts  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  was  one  of  tis 
strongest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  was  defende^i 
by  walls  flanked  by  ninety-nine  towers,  of  which  there  arv 
some  remains.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Graud 
Morin,  which  is  here  divided  into  several  channels.  It  hx% 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  an  hospital.  Laces,  hats«  uiA 
chamois  and  other  leather  are  manufactured;  there  btp 
some  tan-mills ;  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  ocn 
and  other  agricultural  produce  and  cattle^  There  are  tlirc* 
well  freouented  yearly  fairs.  Dammartin  is  on  the  slope  ■•! 
a  hill  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  There  arc 
some  pleasant  walks,  occupying  the  site  of  the  former  ca^;t 
of  the  counts  of  Dammartin,  the  ruins  of  which  furnished 
bricks  for  building  many  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  Th«n 
is  a  Gothic  church,  built  by  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  lord  •.' 
Dammartin  and  minister  of  Charles  VII.  He  is  buncd  ir 
the  choir.  There  is  an  hospital.  Lace  is  made  here,  ai>: 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  are  ion: 
yearly  fail's,  at  one  of  which,  held  on  Whit-Monday,  it  i- 
estimated  that  30,000  sheep,  chiefly  mennosg  are  sj«l 
Crouy  is  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ourcu. 
and  has  a  large  market-place  with  a  tolerably  good  markci- 
house.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  three  yearly  iu..'^ 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  hemp,  cattle,  and  poultry.  T\< 
neighbourhood  has  a  number  of  country-hottses:  one  towtr 
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military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  in  the 
same  city.  It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  the  depaitments:  of  the  youn^  men  enrolled  in 
the  mditary  census  of  1828-29,  54  in  every  100  could  read 
and  write,  the  average  of  the  departments  being  a  little 
more  than  39. 

In  the  most  autient  historical  period,  this  part  of  France 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Senones,  the  Parisii, 
the  Meldi,  and  perhaps  the  Silvanectes.  The  last  nation 
probably  belonged  to  the  great  Belgic  stock ;  the  others 
were  Celts.  The  Parisii  inhabited  the  north-western  side 
of  the  department ;  the  Meldi,  whose  name  Ptolemy  writes 
MeXSai,  the  north-eastem ;  and  the  Silvanectes,  if  indeed 
they  extended  into  this  department,  just  the  north-western 
extremity  about  Dammartin.  The  name  of  this  last  people 
is  variously  written.  The  orthography  we  have  given  is 
that  of  the  Notitia  Provinciarum  Galliae :  in  the  Notitia 
Di^nitatum  per  Gallias,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  chief 
town  in  the  form  Silvanectae.  They  appear  to  be  the  same 
people  as  the  Ulmanetes  of  Pliny,  and  the  Xovfidvun-oi  or 
SovfidviKTot  of  Ptolemy.  The  southern  half  of  the  department 
belonged  to  the  Senones.  The  Silvanectes  were  included 
in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda ;  the  other  nations  in 
that  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 

The  principal  Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  Jatinum,  or,  in 
the  Peutinger  Table,  Fixtuinum,  capital  of  the  Meldi,  or 
Meld®,  whose  name  it  subsequently  took;  whence  is 
derived  its  modern  designation  of  Meaux.  The  Calagum 
and  Riobe  of  the  Peutinger  Table  were  probably  both  in  the 
territory  of  the  Meldi,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Chailly  near  Coulommiers,  and  Orbi  between  Nangis 
and  Jouy-le-Cbfitel.  In  the  territories  of  the  Senones  were 
Melodunum,  or  Metiosedum  (Crosar  writes  the  name  ap- 
parently both  ways),  the  Mccletum  or  perhaps  Methe- 
tum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  the  Meteglum  of  the 
Peutinger  Table,  on  an  island  of  the  Seine  opposite  Melun ; 
and  Condate,  now  Montereau-Faut-Yonne. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  part  of  France  was  included  partly 
in  the  lie  de  France,  partly  in  Champagne.  The  eastern 
parts,  which  belonged  to  Champagne,  were  included  in  the 
district  of  Brie  Champenoise ;  the  western  parts,  which  be- 
longed to  the  He  de  France,  were  included  in  the  district  of 
Groelle,  which  belonged  to  the  He  de  France  properly  so 
called ;  and  in  the  districts  of  Brie  Fran^aise  and  Gatinais 
Fran^aia.  It  was  the  scene  of  warfare  during  the  long 
struggle  to  expel  the  English  in  the  time  of  Charles  VII. ; 
and  many  of  the  towns  were  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
course  of  the  contest. 

SEINE  ET  OISE,  a  department  of  France,  hounded 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Oise,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Seine  et  Marne,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Loiret,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Eure  et  Loir,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that 
of  Eure.  The  department  of  Seine  is  entirely  enclosed  by 
this  department.  The  form  of  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise  is  compact :  the  greatest  length  is  from  the  banks  of 
the  Epte  below  St.  Clair,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  junction 
of  the  three  departments,  Loiret,  Seine  et  Oise,  and  Seine  et 
Marne,  on  the  south-east,  70  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
departments  of  Oise,  Seine  et  Oise,  and  Seine  et  Marne, 
on  the  north-east,  to  the  western  border  of  the  department, 
between  Houdan  and  Epernon,  52  miles.  The  area  of  the 
oepartmcnt  is  estimated  at  2169  square  miles,  being  under 
the  average  area  of  the  departments  of  France,  and  rather 
greater  than  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Berks.  The  population  in  1831  was  448,180;  in 
1836  it  was  449,582,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
only  1402,  or  less  than  0*3  per  cent.,  and  giving  207  inha- 
bitants to  a  sc^uare  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  of 
copulation  it  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  Franco, 
and  also  superior  to  the  English  counties  with  which  we 
have  compared  it.  Versailles,  the  chief  town,  is  1 1  miles 
wcftt-south-west  of  Paris  through  SSvres. 

The  surface  is  undulating,  but  none  of  the  hills  are  of  suf- 
ficient height  or  importance  to  claim  particular  notice.  A 
narrow  strip  along  the  western  border  is  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  cretaceous  group ;  and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
partment by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  chalk  basin  of 
Paris.  Its  mineral  productions  are  not  important :  there  is 
neither  iron  nor  any  other  metal,  nor  coal :  excellent  free- 
stone for  building,  lithographic  stones,  sandstone  for  paving, 
gypsum,  chalk,  marl  in  tolerable  quantity,  potters'-clay,  both 


for  porcelain  and  common  earthenware,  end  pe^t  mre  due. 
There  are  mineral  waters  at  Enghien-les-Bains,  in  th« 
valley  of  Montmorency,  12  or  13  miles  north  of  Paris,  u< .. 
frequented  in  the  season;  and  at  Montlignon,  in  the  san.« 
neighbourhood:  thoseof  Montlignon  are  chalybeate;  thu^ 
of  Enghien  are  sulphurous. 

The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Sein 
which  river  enters  the  department  on  the  east  aide,  not  i 
from  Corbeil,  and  flows  through  it  in  a  north-wettem  d:it  - 
tion,  but  with  many  remarkable  bends,  until  it  finally  qu4'» 
it  below  the  junction  of  the  Epte.    All  the  course  of  tl*« 
river  between  these  points  does  not  however  belong  to  tl  . 
department,  but  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  of  Seine,  wh  cl 
as  already  observed,  is  enclosed  by  thii.    The  Marne  baa 
small  part  of  its  course  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  dci^*-! 
ment;   and  the  Oise  flows  for  some  miles  through   iL. 
northern  part,  from  above  Beaumont-sur-Oise  to  its  juncti  ^• 
with  the  Seine.    These  are  the  principal  rivers ;  and  i . 
three  of  them  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  tu-r 
course  which    belongs  to   this  department     Of  ^mal'.s: 
streams,  the  Ydres  and  the  Epte  flow  into  the  Seine  on  t: 
right  bank,  and  the  Essonne  and  the  Orge  on  the  left:  l 
the  western  part  of  the  department,  the  Veagre  flows  ir/. 
the  Eure.  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  no  part  of  whose  ootr^c 
belongs  to  this  department.       ,         ^ 

The  only  navigable  canal  is  the  Ouroq  Canal.  whicL 
crosses  the  east  side  of  the  department,  firom  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Marne  to  tnat  of  Seine.  The  cir&! 
parallel  to  the  Oise  will  have  part  of  its  eourse  in  tt:.- 
department ;  and  a  canal  from  rontoise  to  Fans  bM3  (x?c-r 
projected.  The  Maintenon  Canal  was  intended  to  bniu' 
the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles,  but  has  never  Wtrr 
finished.  The  official  statement  of  the  inland  navigation  l. 
the  department  is  as  follows : — 

RiTen.  Milea. 

Seine  •         .         87 

Marne       •         .  6 

Oise  •         .         26 

—  119 
Csnal. 

Ourcq        •         •  6 
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There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1837,  twenty-six  Routes  Ro>aW 
or  government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  ^. 
miles,  viz.  353  miles  in  good  repair,  85  miles  out  of  rep  * 
and  9  miles  unfinished.    The  principal  are  those  from  Tat- 
by  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  to  Beauvais  and  Calais ;  from  P.r.> 
by  Luzarcbes,  to  Clermont  and  Amiens ;  from  Paria  to  L» 
and  Mens,  with  a  branch  by  Louvres  to  Peronne  and  CUi:- 
bray ;  from  Paris  to  Chdlons-sur-Marne  and  Strasbuij-;: 
from  Paris  to  Dijon  and  Geneva;  from  Paris,  by  Viller.cH.. 
St  Georges,  to  Auxerre  and  Lyon,  and  by  Corbeil  to  MouU  • 
and  Lyon  (of  all  which  roads  only  a  small  portion  i$  in  tu 
department) ;  from  Paris,  byMontlh6ry,  Arpajon,  Eli^.  ^ 
Etampes,  and  Angerville,  to  Orleans  and  the  south 
France;    from  Paris,  by  Versailles  and  RambouiUet 
Chartres,  Tours,  and  the  south-west  of  France ;   a  se^  >  . 
road  to  Chartres,  by  Rochefort,  St  Arnould,  and  Ai;.- 
and  a  road  by  Versailles  and  Houdan  to  Alen^n  and  t: 
west  of  France;   and  roads  from  Paris,  by  St.  Gt^in^  . 
Poissy,  Meulan,  and  Mantes,  to  Bvreux  and'Caen ;  an^i  - 
Pontoise  on  one  hand  to  Rouen,  and  on  the  other  to  Die  *,•;« 
The  departmental  roads  had  at  the  same  time  an  aggn*:) 
length  of  413  miles,  viz.  346  miles  in  good  repair.  63  n.- 1^ 
out  of  repair,  and  4  miles  unfinished.    The  bye-roMd»  K. . 
an  aggregate  length  of  about  9000  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  the  soil,  genori. ' 
speaking,  sandy,  and  by  no  means  fertile  by  nature.  . 
rendered  productive  by  the  facility  which  Pans  pn*^n:^ 
obtaining  manure,  and  by  the  stimulus  given  to  cuUn.-^ 
by  the  proximity  of  so  ready  a  market  as  the  capital,     j . 
area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  in  round  nucr:- 
at  1,400,000  acres,  of  which  about  920,000  acies,  or  iU  . 
two-thirds,  are  under  the   plough.     The  principal   ;:?& 
cultivated  is  wheat,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  barley,  the  ( r 
duce  is  double  the  average  produce  of  the  department^ . 
rye  and  maslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed)  the  produce  is  a;* 
the  average ;    but  in  oats  it  falls  very  considemblv   It: 
the  average.    Very  few  potatoes  and  but  little  bbckvl 
are  grown ;  and  of  maize  scarcely  any.    PuW  of  e\  er\  k 
and  hemp  are  cultivated. 

The  meadow  and  grass  lands  amount  to  50,000 
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of  the  cliff  IS  a  castle  or  mansion,  partly  anticnt,  partly  mo- 
dnrn,  communicating  with  the  town  by  a  subterraneous 
staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  St.  Clair,  distinguished  as 
St.  Clair-sur-Epte,  is  the  place  where  Charles  the  Simple 
signed  the  treaty  surrenaerin?  Normandie  to  RoUo  the 
Northman.  [Normandie.]  It  has  the  remains  of  a 
baronial  castle,  a  hermitage  (said  to  have  been  the  re- 
sidence and  place  of  martyrdom  of  St.  Clair  in  the  ninth 
century),  the  fountain  of  which  is  much  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  Magny  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aubette,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Epte;  it  is 
well  built,  and  there  are  some  plcas&nt  country-houses 
around.  There  are  an  old  parish  church  and  an  hospital. 
Hosiery  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  hides  is  carried  on.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs  and 
a  weekly  market.  Houdnn,  at  the  confluence  of  two  small 
streams  which  join  the  Euro,  has  an  antient  church,  an 
old  tower  of  unknown  origin  and  singular  form,  and  a  great 
trade  in  corn,  calves,  poultry,  and  wool.  There  are  a  weekly 
market  and  three  considerable  yearly  cattle- fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Rambouillet  are — Rambouillet 
pop.  in  1831,  2522  town,  3147  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
30U6  for  the  commune  ;  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Chartres; 
Montfort  L*Amaury,  pop.  1817,  between  the  road  to  Char- 
tres and  that  to  Alenqon ;  St.  Leger,  on  the  Vesgre,  which 
joins  the  Euro;  Liroours,  Rochefort,  St.  Arnould,  and 
Ablis,  on  the  second  road  to  Chartres ;  and  Chevreuse,  pop. 
1507,  between  the  two  roads  from  Paris  to  Chartres ;  and 
Dourdan,  pop.  2393  town,  2555  whole  commune,  on  the 
Orpe,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Seine.  Rambouillet  has  a  royal 
chateau,  partly  built  of  brick,  and  of  the  time  of  Henri  IV., 
partly  of  older  date,  especially  a  round  tower  in  which 
Francois  I.  died :  the  park  and  gardens  were  laid  out  by 
Le  N^dlre.  There  is  a  larse  wood  stocked  with  game.  It 
was  at  Rambouillet  that  Charles  X.  attempted  to  rally  his 
troops  after  'the  three  days'  at  Paris  (in  1830),  but  the 
advance  of  the  Parisians  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  There 
is  a  royal  sheepfold,  established  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  also 
established  a  model  farm.  It  was  here  that  the  merino 
sheep  was  first  naturalized.  Sheep- farming,  and  especially 
the  breeding  of  merinos,  is  pursued  by  several  persons. 
Thero  are  a  town-hall,  built  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  an  hos- 
pital. Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
there  are  two  weekly  corn-markets,  one  of  them  very 
considerable,  and  three  yearly  fairs,  one  especially  for  wool. 
Montfort-l'Amaury  is  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  parish  church 
is  a  large  Gothic  building  with  stained  glass  windows :  there 
is  an  hospital.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  cheese,  fruit, 
cattle,  ana  horses :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  At  Limours 
pottery  is  made,  millstones  are  quarried,  and  trade  in  corn 
is  carried  on :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  church  is 
large  and  well  built :  there  was  formerly  a  mansion,  which 
belonged  to  Diana  de  Poitiers,  to  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orl6ans,  brother  of  Louis  XHL 
Rochefort  has  the  remains  of  an  antient  fortress.  Cotton 
yarn  is  spun  here.  At  St.  Arnould  or  Arnoult,  sometimes 
distinguished  as  St.  ArnouU-en-Yvelines,  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  bleach-grounds. 
Some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifications  of  the  town  still 
exist.  Ablis  has  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  mercery,  and 
hardwares.  Chevreuse  has  tan-yards ;  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  wool  is  carried  on ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tile  and  brick-yard  near  the  town.  Four  yearly 
fairs  are  held.  There  are  some  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The 
town  suffered  much  in  the  civil  and  English  wars  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dourdan  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength  : 
it  retains  the  ruins  of  a  very  antient  castle,  lately  occupied 
as  a  house  of  correction ;  and  there  is  an  antient  church, 
vith  a  central  tower  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  two 
other  towers  at  the  west  end.  Silk  stockings,  coarse  wool- 
lens, cotton -yarn  and  cotton  goods,  and  beer  are  made ;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth.  La 
Bruydre  was  bom  near  Dourdan.  Dourdan  has  a  house  of 
correction. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Corbeil  are— Gorbcil,  pop.  in  1 83 1 , 
3708 ;  in  1836,  3690 ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Essonne  with 
the  Seine ;  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Vires  with  the  Seine ;  and  Lonjumeau,  pop.  2038  town, 
2308  whole  commune;  Montlhiry,  pop.  1547  town,  1566 
whole  commune;  and  Arpajon,  pop.  2165,  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Orleans.    Corbeil  was  a  place  of  some  im- 


portance in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  monarrh)  , 
Abelard  resided  and  taught  here  for  a  short  time.     It  « .  • 
repeatedly  attacked  in  the  English  and  domestic  wars  of  tt  * 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  tovr.  .« 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Seine ;  Vieux  or  Old  Cot  l>e. .. 
on  the  right  bank,  is  the  smaller  part,  and  is  regarded  js  i 
suburb  of  the  more  important  part,  Neuf  or  New  Corbeil. .  . 
the  left  bank;  the  two  are  united  by  a  good  stone  bri<l.'- 
There  is  another  stone  bridge  over  the  Essonne,  which  Iki" 
joins  the  Seine.    There  are  several  churches,  an  hospiiai  *. 
prison,  a  theatre,  a  corn -market,  and  a  flour- magaz  in 
There  are  one  or  two  government  offices,  and  an  agriculinr. ' 
society.    Cotton-yam,  printed  calicoes,  paper,  leather,  glu. 
refined  sugar,  and  pipes  or  hoses  for  engines,  woven  in  t!..v 
and  hemp  without  seam,  are  made.    The  chief  trade  is   '. 
corn  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  cattle,  and  horv-^ 
There  are  more  than  forty  flour-mills  on  the  Esson.. 
There  are  two  weekly  markets  and  one  yearly  fair.    Ville- 
neuve St.  Georges  is  built  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  *. 
pleasant  hill.    There  are  a sugar-refining-house.  a  tile-} a.-:, 
an  oil-store,  and  wine-stores.    Lonjumeau,  or  Longjumei  .*. 
has  some  large  tan-yards,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cor-, 
flour,  wine,  fruit,  pulse,  hides,  and  cattle.    There  are  In: 
yearly  fairs.    Montlh6ry  is  memorable  for  the  battle  footr^: 
near  it  (a.d.  1465)  between  Louis  XL  and  Charles  le7V 
meraire,  count  of  Charolais,  afterwards  duke  of  Bourgogi  ?. 
then  at  the  head  of  the  *  Ligue  du  Bien  Public'    [Boi  a- 
goonb]    The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  of  which 
the  summit  is  occupied  by  an  antient  tower,  the  donjon  .  f 
a  former  castle.    There  are  also  an  antient  tovn-haij  ami 
hospital.    Trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  and  there  are  four 
yearly  fairs.    Arpajon  has  tan  yards  and  breweries;  and 
carries  on  trade  in  corn,  flour,  pulse,  calves,  pigs,  pouUrv. 
and  butter:  it  has  a  large  weekly  market  and  three  >eaj'; 
fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Pontoise  are— Pontoise,  popch- 
tion  in  1831,4979  town, 5458  whole  commune;  in  1836,^4  ^ 
commune;  and  Beaumont, population  1892  [BBAUMOvr\    ; 
the  Oise ;  Marines,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dieppe  ;  M  rr- 
morency,  between  the  Dieppe  and  Calais  roads  ;  Lutaicl.-. 
on  the  Calais  road;    and  Louvres,  and  Gonesse,  po{u..- 
tion  2147,  one  upon  and  the  other  near  the  road  to  Cambr.^ 
Pontoise  existed  in  the  Roman  tiroes,  but  is  little  nut>.^  '. 
until  the  ninth  century,  when  a  castle  was  built  to  cU*. 
the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans.     It  was  nr 
peatcdlv  taken  and  re- taken  in  the  English  wars  of  M 
fifteenth  century ;  and  was  taken  by  Henri  III.  and  He 
of  Navarre  in  the  war  of  the  League.    Louis  XiV.  v.* . 
drew  to  Pontoise  during  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.    T  - 
town  is  built  partly  on  the  summit  and  side,  partly  un^' 
base  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  over  «  h 
there  is  a  narrow  inconvenient  bridge  built  in  the  sixteti    . 
century.    The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  wmdm. . 
those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  well  paved  ;  xh  «.- 
which  communicate  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  t 
so  steep  as  to  require  steps  in  some  parts  to  relieve  the  •: 
ficulty  of  the  ascent.    There  are  two  churches,  St.  Ma*- 
and  Notre  Dame,  standing  in  large  irregular  open  s\^e  <* 
planted  with  trees:    that  of  St.  Maclou  is  an   ar.f:i 
Gothic  church,  crowned  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  s^t . 
remains  of  the  old  town-wall,  and  of  the  tower  of  the  i.-- 
tient  church  of  St.  Martin.     There  is  an  hospital  reren* 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  there  are  a  high  srh  • 
a  public  library,  an  agricultural  sodety,  a  theatre,  a  %c)  • 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  several  private  schools.     S  * 
ornaments,  clocks  and   watches,  mineral  acids  and  o.h. 
chemical  preparations,  starch,  cotton-yarn,  and  leath<»r  arr 
manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  flour  f 
the  supply  of  Paris,  gypsum,  and  cattle.    There  is  a  cof  |«* 
foundry.    Pontoise  has  some  judicial  or  fiscal  govern  nit  r.: 
offices.    There  are  a  number  of  eom-mtlls  on  the  Ois«  .' 
on  the  Viosne,  a  small  stream  which  here  joins  the  Os 
There  are  three  yearly  fairs.    Marines  has  tile  and  bor. 
yards  and  plaster-kilns:  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.     Tf»tL- 
is  carried  on  in  cattle.  Montmorency  is  on  a  hill  eomman  :• 
ing  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  valley  of  Montmorecr-- 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  there  are  some  good  houses.    T.  .- 
market-place  is  large  but  irregular,  with  a  market-housr  :  . 
the  middle.    The  parish  church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  ihs 
sixteenth  century.    Near  the  town  is  the  Henn\ia{:r,  -. 
small  house,  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  Rousseau,  sind    ' 
the  musical  composer  Gr£tr>',  who  died  herein  1813.  a?  . 
IB  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  garden.    In  the  valley  ne«r  tUi 
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the  truth,  as  in  some  places  it  takes  two  days  to  cross  it. 
This  chain  of  rocks  appears  to  extend  across  the  table>land 
of  Iran  nearly  south  and  north,  from  the  Surhud  in 
Southern  Kohistan  to  the  vicinity  of  Ghorian  west  of  Herat, 
and  between  60°  and  61"  E.  long.  It  divides  the  eastern 
and  smaller  plains  of  Iran  from  the  more  extensive  deserts 
which  lie  west  of  it.    [Persia.] 

Fhygical  Qeograpfiy. ^The  Plain  of  Seistan,  with  the  ad- 
jacent valleys  and  the  Plain  of  Kandahar  and  its  depend- 
encies, constitutes  a  closed  basin.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
which  descends  on  it  ever  reaches  the  sea:  and  this  consti- 
tutes its  peculiar  charaotem  The  surface  sinks  from  the 
south  and  the  noi^h,  and  the  lowest  part  of  it  is  indicated 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Helmund.  from  Killah  Beest  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Lake  of  Seistan.  The  southern  part  of  the 
plain  is  a  desert,  large  tracts  of  which  are  level  and  without 
vegetation,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  loose  sand  which  imme- 
diately absorbs  all  moisture.  In  other  places  there  are  nu- 
merous sand-hills,  the  intervals  between  which  are  covered 
either  with  sand  or  with  gravel.  In  those  parts  there  are 
bushes  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  some  tracts  a 
scanty  grass  is  met  with.  In  a  few  places  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  No  permanent  river  drains  this 
desert;  and  the  Helmund,  which  runs  along  its  northern 
boundary,  does  not  receive  any  supply  from  the  north,  not 
even  during  the  rains :  but  wells  and  tanks  are  met  with 
at  distances  not  exceeding  24  miles.  The  country  is  inha- 
bited by  some  tribes  of  Beloochees,  who  wander  about  with 
their  herds. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Helmund  does  not  slope 
regularly  to  the  south.  From  the  mountains  of  Hazaureh 
it  descends  in  terraces,  until  it  reaches  the  vale  of  the  Hel- 
mund and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Seistan,  which  latter  is 
the  lowest  terrace,  in  which  consequently  all  the  waters  that 
descend  into  the  plain  and  the  surroundinc;  mountains  are 
collected.  The  whole  of  this  tract  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  a  desert.  The  surface  is  in  some  parts,  especially  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  covered  with  sand,  which  how- 
ever generally  forms  a  firm  soil ;  but  it  usually  consists  of 
a  hard  earth,  mixed  with  rocks  and  low  hills:  the  soil, 
except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  is  of  very  indifferent 
quality.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  found  in  the  whole  region,  but 
tne  plains  are  covered  with  low  bushes.  A  few  patches 
occur  even  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers,  which  are  cultivated, 
«nd,  with  the  exception  of  some  large  tracts,  these  plains 
supply  herbage  and  water  during  the  great  part  of  the  year 
to  the  numerous  herds  of  camels  and  sheep  of  some  tribes 
of  the  D6oranees.  There  are  permanent  villages  among  the 
eultivated  lands,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  tents. 
These  observations  however  do  not  apply  to  the  vales  along 
the  rivers,  which,  according  to  the  vague  statements  of  tra- 
vellers* seem  to  be  depressed  from  200  to  300  feet  and  more 
below  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  As  the  mountains 
of  Haxaureh  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months, 
they  give  origin  to  several  rivers,  which  in  the  season  when 
the  snow  melts  become  deep  and  rapid  streams,  and  run 
southward  either  to  the  Helmund,  or  (all  into,  the  Lake  of 
Seistan.  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  used  to  irrigate  the 
bottoms  of  the  river  valleys,  and  thus  a  portion  of  this  region 
is  fiUed  for  cultivation,  and  produces  abundant  crops. 

TTie  Hamoon  and  the  Piain  surrounding  it,  or  Proper 
Seiitan, — The  Lake  of  Seistan  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Hamoon,  a  name  which  designates  a  plain  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  water.  It  bears  also  the  distinctive  name  uf  the  Lake  of 
Koh-i-Kbwajeh,  from  a  hill  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
lake,  and  which  is  not  far  from  its  eastern  banks.  The  lake 
extends  (between  61**  and  es''  £.  long,  and  31°  and  32°  N. 
lat.)  about  70  miles  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east, and  has  an  average  breadth  of  eighteen  miles,  except 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  widens  to  more 
than  30  miles.  In  these  wider  parts  of  the  lake  there 
formerly  existed  a  separate  lake,  called  Ddk-i-Teer,  which 
was  divided  from  the  Hamoon  by  an  isthmus  of  moderate 
width,  but  about  10  or  12  years  ago  the  Helmund  changed 
its  course,  and  instead  of  carrying  its  waters  to  the  great 
lake,  it  sent  them  to  the  Diik-i-Teer,  and  the  isthmus  was 
carried  awa^  by  the  waters,  so  that  the  two  lakes  are  now 
only  one.  The  most  appropriate  appellation  of  the  Hamoon 
is  the  classical  name  of  Aria  Palus;  for  it  is  in  reality 
almost  a  marsh*  It  has  rarely  a  depth  of  more  than  from 
three  to  ibor  feet,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes.    The  Diik-i-Teer  is  a  large  sheet  of  water 


thickly  studded  with  reed-topped  islands*  its  depth  arera;;- 
ing  about  four  feet,  and  having  a  very  muddy  bottom.  1  lif 
reeds  are  tall  and  close  togetb«r,but  one  may  walk  tbru\<.:.. 
them  without  difficulty.  Along  its  northern  banks  t.'.w 
water  is  not  so  deep,  and  the  re^s  are  not  in  patches,  bu: 
cover  the  whole  surface.  In  the  old  Hamoon,  on  the  c  ..- 
trary,  the  reeds  are  in  most  places  thick  and  stiff  with  z^v 
and  stand  so  close  together  in  clumps,  that  quadrupeds  &.  i 
unable  to  force  their  way  through  them.  Hero  and  tU:^ 
patches  of  blue  water  appear  between  the  reeds,  but  i:  > 
only  towards  the  south-west  that  there  is  a  large  sliet-t 
water  clear  of  rushes  and  reeds.  The  water  of  the  Uam.*  . 
is  salt,  but  not  eouaily  so  in  all  parts,  the  intensity  v^n.i.^ 
according  to  the  aepth,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  w  hici  . 
rests,  and  the  proximity  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivex^:  >. .. 
it  is  generally  used. 

The  level  country  which  surrounds  the  Hamoon  ma}  I  .- 
called  the  Plain  of  Seistan  Proper.   On  the  west  it  extc;  :• 
to  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  feArii  > 
to  be  sterile,  a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for  b}  *.. 
vicinity  of  the  chain  of  hills  which  unites  the  mountaiii*  i 
Beloochistan  with  those  of  Hazaureh,  and  bv  the  faci  \w 
only  one  torrent  originating  on  it  falls  into  the  lake.     I>« 
on  the  north  and  east  it  stretches  to  the  distance  of  . 
or  30  miles,  and  to  the  south-east  and  south  60  milc>  ai- 
more.    It  is  entirely  composed  of  flats,  with  the  exoeft.cr. 
of  one  hill,  and  in  its  whole  extent  not  a  stone  is  fuuu  l 
except  a  few  rounded  pebbles  in  the  beds  of  the  nver- 
The  soil  is  either  the  light  earth  of  the  desert,  or  the  -    . 
lighter  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.  There  is  bardi>'  a  rict-. 
and  not  one  of  any  size  in  this  country.    Tbe  soil  u»  ^v.x 
fertile  wherever  it  can  be  watered;  but  tbe  waters  w\»\c* 
are  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  not  sufficient  to  im^au 
perhaps  one- fourth  of  the  plain,  and  thus  probably  tli^.* 
fourths  of  it  are  not  cultivated.    As  however,  even  lu  t'j  >c 
parts  which  at  present  are  a  mere  waste,  the  ruins  o(  I  ~ .  • 
towns  are  founa,  it  is  supposed,  that  at  some  remote  pt.. 
and  under  an  enlightened  government  the  watets  o(  \\ 
rivers  were  carried  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  couw  t 
than  at  present,  when  the  canals  and  embankments  t.\ 
neglected.    This  may  be  true  to  some  extent.     But  ai  *..• 
soil  is  incapable  of  offenng  the  slightest  resistance  tu  a. 
large  body  of  water  which  is  discharged  into  the  pla.n  .: 
certain  times  of  the  year  with  great  violence,  it  is  very  }'.  - 
bable  that  the  Helmund  may  have  often  changed  its  cuurw 
The  last  change,  which  occurred  only  10  or  12  yean  ^ 
makes  this  supposition  very  probable.    Some  hundred  yrr^* 
since  the  river  may  have  discharged  the  greater  part  oi  -.- 
waters  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  vL.r 
time  it  fertilised  the  country  round  the  anttent  toan 
Zirreh,  from  which  the  lake  is  frequently  called  by  gr<^«:i- 
phers  the  Lake  of  Zirreh.    The  very  extensive  ruins  uUl  '• 
city  are  stated  to  be  about  10  miles  from  tbe  southern  v\- 
tremity  of  tbe  lake. 

Rivers, — All  the  rivers  which  originate  on  tbe  soul  he  t 
and  western  slope  of  the  mountains  that  surround  tbe  V\jjl 
of  Seistan  on  the  north  and  east,  fall  into  the  Ham^< . 
They  partake  of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrents  ai  »•: 
time  of  the  year  rushing  down  with  great  violence,  aJ  a  * 
black  with  mud,  and  at  others  being  either  quite  dn. 
flowing  in  a  clear,  languid,  and  shallow  stream.  Tbe  lar|^. 
of  these  rivers  are  the  Helmund,  the  Khash-rood,  tbe  \^.' 
rah-rood,  and  the  Adrascund. 

The  Helmund  ( the  Etymander  of  the  antients)  risi±>  near 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region  of  Haxaureh,  at  ou  ::i'  . 
distance  from  Cabool,  to  the  west  of  that  town.    Its  gei.4..  • 
course  through  the  mountain-region  is  to  the  south-«^>' 
and  it  leaves  it  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles*  some  c  r 
tance  above  Girishk.    In  the  plain  it  contiuues  in  tbe  i^.- 
direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arghannd-ab   rn 
which  enters  it  just  below  Killah  Beest.    From  tbui  y^^ 
it  turns  gradually  more  to  the  west,  until  it  flows  due  «iv^ 
but  in  approaching  the  meridian  of  the  Ddk-i-Tcer,  it  ti.  . 
north-north-west,  and  soon  enters  the  Plain  of  Seistan  Pru;«.  - 
The  greater  part  of  its  course  within  this  plain  is  lu  .  ■■ 
channel;  but  when  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  tue  U.. 
it  divines  into  several  arms  near  Khwajeh  Abme«L     7 
greatest  volume  of  water  was  formerly  in  the  arm  »i.. 
ran  westward  to  the  old  Hamoon,  and  divided  befuxv 
joined  the  lake  into  many  smaller  channeU,  which  ctrcu.- 
s lance  rendered  it  possible  to  irrigate  a  great  ext4.n: 
country.    At  present,  the  largest  volume  of  water  <«.  • 
down  to  the  Diik-i-Teer   in  a  northern  dirsctioa;  a-» 
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it  In  these  hills  IcoptrcU  are  meC  with,  and  in  the  deserts 
north  of  ihe  Helmund  there  are  antelopes.  There  are  also 
hawks,  some  of  which  are  trained  for  hawking.  The  water- 
fowl are  in  incredible  numbers  during  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation. Geese,  ducks,  and  teal  are  domesticated.  Fish 
are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  Hamoon,  but 
there  are  few  varietiee  of  them.  In  ihe  rivers  only  two 
species,  a  carp  and  a  silurus,  are  taken,  and  in  the  Hamoon 
one  or  two  more.  Besides  the  flies»  the  mosquitoes  are  very 
troublesome  during  the  hot  season.  The  poorest  villager  is 
obliged  to  make  a  small  room  of  coarse  open  cloth,  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  family  after  sun-set  against  the  hosts 
of  mosquitoes. 

Common  miU  is  the  only  mineral  which  abounds  in  Seis- 
Ian.  It  is  ftiund  in  patches  in  various  parts  of  the  desert 
That  of  Peeri-Rizre  in  the  Gurmsir  is  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness.  Saltpetre  may  be  obtained  in  numerous  places. 
The  plain  of  Furrah  is  a  saltpetre  marsh. 

InhabifanU.-^The  country  north  of  the  Helmund  and 
the  Gurmsir  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  D6oranees 
[AvoHANiSTA^l  but  in  some  parts  of  the  desert  it  seems 
that  the  Beloochees  have  settled.  Elphinstone  states  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  Proper  are  Tanjiks; 
hut  that  two  considerable  tribes  called  Shckrukee  and 
Surbundee,  which  have  emigrated  from  Persian  Irak. 
nave  settled  in  the  delta  of  the  Helmund,  and  that  in 
late  times  a  tribe  of  Beloochees  had  fixed  its  residence  in 
the  east  part  of  that  country.  In  the  map  of  Captain 
Conolly  the  Serbund  is  occupy  the  country  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  old  Hamoon,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance 
are  settled  the  Shakorhis  and  the  Nahrooi:».  He  has 
not  marked  the  position  of  the  Tanjiks,  and  it  would  there- 
fore appear  that  the  Nahroois  represent  the  Tanjiks  of 
Elphinstone.  These  three  tribes,  according  to  Elphinstone. 
exactly  resemble  the  Persians.  Tlie  trills  of  the  Beloo- 
chees, which  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Helmund  as 
far  as  Seistan  Proper,  and  also  occupy  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Dtik-i-Teer,  where  the  principal  branch  of  the  river 
now  traverses  the  country,  are  called  by  ConoUv  theTuwkee- 
Beloochees.  They  formerly  lived  in  tents,  and  subsiste<l  by 
pasturage  and  ptiUgo ;  but  they  have  now  applied  them- 
selves with  industry  and  success  to  husbandry,  and  have 
adopted  tho  dress  and  manners  of  the  other  tribes  of 
Seistan. 

PluctM. — As  tliere  are  several  tracts  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, as  Sciftan  Proper  and  the  vales  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  tolerably  populous,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  several 
towns  of  some  importance.  On  this  point  however  we  are 
much  less  informed  than  abont  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country.  Captain  Cluristie,  who  visited  Seistan  Proper 
in  IHiO,  discovercKl  the  town  of  Dooshak,  which  by  Captain 
Conolly  is  called  Dushtuck.  It  contains  about  2000  houses, 
and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  much  larger  place,  which  is 
called  Jellalabad.  This  town,  according  to  Conolly,  is  the  ca- 

Eilal  of  the  Shakorhis.  The  capital  of  the  Nahroois  is  called 
ioorji.and  the  country  of  the  Serbundis  contains  two  con- 
siderable places,  C holing  and  Sekoha,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  expressions  of  Captain  Conolly,  are  rather  large  and 
well-built  towns.  In  the  vale  of  the  Furrah -rood  two  con- 
siderable places  are  named,  Laush  and  Furrah.  Of  the  for- 
mer we  know  nothing ;  but  Furrah  is  stated  to  be  a  very  large 
walled  town,  with  some  commerce.  The  most  important 
places  in  the  vale  of  the  Khash*rood  seem  to  be  Kuddeh 
and  Khash.  'We  find  no  place  of  importance  mentioned  in 
the  vale  of  tho  Helmund. 

Gop#ntm»i/.^Sei»tan,  as  a  province  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Aiishanistan,  is  governed  by  a  haukim»  who  collects  the 
revenue  and  commands  the  militia,  and  a  sirdar,  who  eom- 
Bsands  the  regular  troopa.  Their  authority  is  considerable 
in  the  populous  districts,  where  the  power  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribes  is  not  great ;  but  among  the  Beloocliees  and  other 
Bomadi^  tribes  their  influence  is  not  great,  and  their  orders 
in  not  execoted  unless  supported  by  these  chiefs. 

Setataa  eonstitnted  a  great  part  of  the  province  Aria  of 
the  Pisraian  empire;  but  as  none  of  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  Asia  traverse  this  part,  we  are  yery  Utile  aeguaintwl  with 
the  tute  in  which  it  was  at  that  time.  No  European  tra- 
valler  visited  this  country  before  1 7bs.  when  George  For«ter, 
in  bis  *  Joamey  from  Bt»ngal  to  England,*  in  pas* in k  along 
the  road  leading  from  Kandahar  to  Herat.  travell«<l  along 
its  northeni  boundary.  In  l!5lO  Captain  Chnstie  travertcd 
it  from  south  to  north,  departing  from  Noo«hKy  in  Beloochis- 
lui«  and  pasaiog  through  the  lower  vale  of  the  Helmund  to 


Furrah  and  Herat.  The  few  observations  which  he  was 
able  to  make  in  a  rapid  journey,  and  under  rather  unfavour- 
able cireumstances,  and  which  are  inserted  in  Potlingvr's 
'Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,'  and  in  Kinncr's 
'  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire.*  were  the 
only  authentic  information  that  we  possessed  on  Seistan  i.p 
to  a  very  recent  date.  Elphinstone,  in  his  *Aceount  of  tte 
Kingdom  of  Coubul,'  had  made  some  addition  to  our  kn«nr. 
ledge  of  Seistan ;  but  it  was  collected  from  the  mouths  of  tl.e 
natives,  and  is  now  proved  to  be  partly  incorrect.  In  1^  : » 
the  British  army  entered  Afghanistan  to  support  the  Sh  .h 
Shudsha,  and  in  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  sim  r 
that  time  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Afghanistan  \.x* 
received  very  valuable  addition.  Among  these  is  Captai-^ 
Edward  ConoUy's « Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geography  of 
Seistan,*  wliich  is  found  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Aftia  >c 
Society  of  Bengal,'  Sept.  1840.  This  short  essay  gives  quiT« 
a  different  view  of  the  Lake  of  Seistan  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  author  promises  to  publish  a  larger  w>ork 
on  that  country, 

SEISU'R.'\,  the  name  assigned  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr. 
Horsfield  to  a  genus  of  birds  with  the  following 

Generic  Character, — ^Bill  lengthened,  much  depre«M*<L 
with  an  elevated  straight  culmen,  compressed  near  the  tn* 
Wings  long,  first  quill  spurious,  fourth  and  fifth  lon^*'«f. 
Tail  lengthened,  the  sides  rounded.  Feet  moderate,  sler.<U'r, 
resembling  those  of  Mtudpeta,  Inner  toe  shortest:  outer 
toe  connected  to  the  middle  at  the  base.  Gape  with  sbt  rt 
bristles.  Australia.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Seieura  voliians* 

Z>e#crtp/ioii.— Black  above,  white  below;   head    bli-k 
with  metallic  reflections ;  quills  yellow. 

This  is  the  Tardus  volitane  of  Latham ;  DiMhroiKrr  •  f 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  consianilr  m 
motion,  disnlaving  its  tail  and  utiering  a  sound  anaKi;Mt.% 
to  that  made  by  sliarpening  an  instrument  on  a  whet%i<in«<. 
It  is  fond  of  perching  on  fallen  trees,  where  the  coU>ti  <>*« 
are  clearing  the  ground,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  [Mw  -. 
CAPIDA.  vol.  xvi.,  p.  12.] 

SEIU'RUS.      [SVLVIADA.] 

SEJA'NUS,  LU'CIUS  AK'UUS.  anativeofVul.  I  . 
in  Etniria,  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strebo,  a  RcHnan  km^M. 
(Tacit.,  Ann,,  iv.  1.)  He  first  attached  himself  to  tne  .n 
teres ts  of  Caius  CiDsar,  the  grandson  of  Augttstu*.  h*  t 
afterwards  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who  shortly  B^«*r 
his  accession  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  lite  P.w  > 
torian  troops,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  who  had  ur  i 
tlie  command  under  Augustus.  He  continued  to  incm-«» 
in  power  and  influence  till  the  whole  administration  of  iV 
state  was  eventually  committed  to  him.  Tiberius  sent  h  -% 
with  his  son  Drusus,  in  order  to  suppress  tlie  insurrvrti  • 
of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  (Tacit,  Ann^  i.  24,  &c.);  jr.-. 
when  bis  father,  Seius  Sirabo,  received  the  govemmeni  ^  f 
Eg)'pt,  Scjanus  obtained  the  sole  command  of  tho  PnrtortA* 
troops.  These  troops,  which  had  previously  been  quarts  tt4 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  he  collected  into  one  camp,  a  i 
used  every  effort  to  gain  over  to  hu  interests,  lie  aim 
secured  the  support  of  the  leading  members  of  the  sras:«- 
and  as  his  influence  increased,  so  did  his  ambition,  and  L- 
resolved  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  imperial  power.  Drw^..* 
the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  the  children  of  GermanicQs.  ft-.t^.l 
however  in  his  way.  He  first  determined  toramove  Drusa*. 
against  whom  he  had  a  personal  hatred  on  aeeount  of  a 
blow  which  he  had  received  from  him ;  and  tn  ofder  to  t^ 
oomplish  his  purpose,  he  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of  l>ni«u« 
and  then  holding  out  to  her  the  prospect  of  marriatfr  a  hi 
his  own  accession  to  the  Imperial  power,  ho  induced  Ittr  i  • 
consent  to  tbe  murder  of  ner  husband,  who  wwa  ahTM 
afterwards  removed  by  poison.  (Tacit.,  Ann^  iv.  3,  d ;  !>•  . 
Com,,  Ivii.  22 ;  Suet..  7)^.,  62.)  1 

Sejanus  was  anxious  to  marry  the  widow  of  Dmeuf.  I  r? 
he  was  strongly  dissuaded  frem  it  by  Tibenos.  He  now 
began  to  fear  lest  Tiberius  should  suspect  his  destgcs*  :.:  2 
accordingly  he  persuaded  the  emperor,  who  was  f«iCKi  % 
ea«e,to  retire  from  the  city,  and  to  leave  the  management  of 
public  affain  in  his  hands.  Tiberius  first  withdrew  toC*ai»- 
panta,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of  Caprtv.  Srianuv 
now  rrleoKcd  frxim  any  restraint,  acted  in  the  most  aHr.;n-> 
and  oppressive  manner.  He  procured  the  death  of  Agf »-  - 
pina,  the  widow  of  German icus,  and  alio  of  her  twa  ik*.«« 
Nero  and  Drusus,  and  nothing  now  seemed  to  stand  in  tr« 
way  of  his  wishes,  when  the  suspicions  of  Tikicnus  beism*- 
at  length  aroused^  aud  he  resolved  upoo  the  death  ol  Il« 
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favourite.  Tiberius  was  obliged  however  to  proceed  with 
caution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Sejanus  was 
induced  to  attend,  he  was  arrested  by  Nervius  Sertorius 
Macro,  to  whom  Tiberius  had  entrusted  the  tribunicial 
power,  and  was  the  same  day  condemned  to  death.  His 
borly  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  his  children 
and  many  of  his  relations  and  friends  were  also  put  to  death. 
(Uion  Cau»,  Iviii.  6-19;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.  6,  &c.;  Suet, 
Tib.,  65.) 

SELAGINA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopeta- 
lous  Exogens.  belonging  to  Lindley*s  Nucamentose  group. 
It  has  a  tubular  calyx ;  a  more  or  less  irregular  corolla,  four 
usually  didynamous  stamens ;  one-celled  anthers ;  a  supe- 
rior very  minute  ovary ;  a  two-celled  fruit,  with  solitary 
seeds.  The  principal  character  of  this  small  order  is  its  one- 
celled  anthers,  which  separates  them  from  VerbenacesB,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  placed.    The  order  contains  six 

fenera.  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
'hey  are  herbaceous  plants  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  sessile  spiked  flowers,  and  large  bracts.  Their  pro< 
perties  are  unknown. 

SELBY.    [Yorkshire] 

SELDEN,  JOHN,  was  born  December  16,  1584.  at  Sal- 
vingt>n,  near  Worthing  in  Sussex.    His  mother,  Margaret, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  knightly  family  of  the  name  of  Baker, 
ill  Kent,  whom  her  husband,  John  Selden,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  Minstrel,*  obtained  in  marriage  by  means  of 
some  proficiency  he  had  in  music.    Their  son  began  his 
education  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Chichester,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  entered  at  Hart  or  Hert  Hall,  in  Ox- 
ford, a  foundation  since  merged  in  the  present  Magdalen 
Hall  in  that  University.    When  about  nineteen  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn,  and  in  1604  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple.    By  nature  unfit,  or  by  accident  unable, 
to  apply  himself  to  the  more  active  business  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  devoted  this  time  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  history 
and  antiquities,  both  civil  and  legal,  to  the  acquirement  of 
languages,  and  the  study  of  logic  and  of  moral  philosophy, 
with  an  application  which  was  eventually  rewarded  by  the 
honour   of  being    considered   one  of   the  most    learned 
writers  of  his  age.     At  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
bis  first  published  treatise,  the  'Analocton  Anglo-Britan- 
nicon,'  a  work  which  surprised  his  friends,  and  gave  him  an 
immediate  reputation.    This  was  followed  by  other  works, 
and  in  1614  appeared  his  treatise  upon  'Titles  of  Honour/ 
a  book  then  and  ever  since  res^arded  as  one  of  authority. 
In  1618  he  was  summoned  before  the  High  Commission 
Court  for  publishing  the  '  History  of  Tithes,'  wherein  he 
allows  the  legal  but  denies  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy 
to  the  receiving  of  tithes.    In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
tithes  were,  iti  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  a  source  of 
church  revenue,  and  were  originally  paid  to  the  bishop, 
anil  not  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy;  and  it 
was  not  till  later,  when  the  people  began  to  question  this 
right,  that  Charlemagne  first  gave  a  legal  confirmation 
to  these  ecclesiastical  claims.    By  denying  then  the  divine 
right,  the  reason  for  the  legal  injunction  is  abandoned, 
and  the  payment  of  tithes  becomes  a  mere  tax.     Selden 
apologtsea  in  words  which  did  not  express  a  recantation  of 
opinions,  but  regret  for  having  disturbed  the  church  and 
offended  the  oourt.    He  was  considered  the  instigator  of 
the   remonstrance  on  the  subsequent  protestation  of  the 
House   of  Commons,  which,  that  House  made  in  1621, 
wherein,  under  Selden^s  advice,  though  not  then  himself  a 
member,  it  asserted  its  right  to  oflTer  advice  to  the  crown, 
and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    The  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament 
these  memorable  declarations  were  made,  erased  them  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House  with  his  own  hand,  and  dis- 
solved the  parliament.    Selden  was  committed  to  prison, 
from  which,  through  the  interest  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  released  in  five  weeks. 

He  first  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Lancaster,  for  which  place  he  was  returned  in  the  par- 
liament which  assembled  in  1623,  the  last  parliament  of 
James  I. ;  and  in  1625,  on  the  accession  of  Charles,  in  the 
'  parliamentum  vanum,*  which  assembled  at  Oxford,  he  sat 
lor  Great  Bed  win.  In  the  former  of  these  years  he  gave  a 
strong  instance  of  independence  or  self-will,  for  which  there 
seems  no  reason,  for  on  being  chosen  reader  of  Lyon*s  Inn, 
he  refused  to  perform  the  office.  The  register  of  the  Inner 
Temple  contains  an  order  passed  in  consequence  by  that 
Boaeiy,  that  there  should  be  a  '  ne  recipiatur '  entered  upon 


his  name;  that  he  be  fined,  and  be  for  ever  disabled  to  be 
called  to  the  bench.    This  order  was  repealed  in  1624. 

Charles  soon  summoned  a  second  parliament  on  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  first,  aud  Selden  was  aeoin  re- 
turned for  Bed  win.  The  impeachment  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  at  once  determined  on  by  the  new  par- 
liament, and  Selden  was  one  of  the  members  appointea  to 
prepare  the  articles,  and  was  named  a  manager  of  the  pro- 
secution. From  this  it  appears  that  he  had  zcalouslv 
joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and,  thougn 
thus  implicated,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  Digges  and  Elliot, 
who  were  employed  in  the  same  capacity,  and  were  thrown 
into  prison  accordingly.  Another  dissolution  in  1626 
stopped  the  proceedings  against  the  duke,  but  a  forced  loan 
which  Charles  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  as- 
sumed exercise  of  his  prerogative,  called  Selden,  though 
not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  to  defend  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  who  had  by 
warrant  of  the  council  been  imprisoned  with  four  others  for 
refusing  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  loan.  They  were  brought 
up  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  Selden  and  his  fellow- 
counsel  were  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  all  remanded  on  the 
judgment  of  Hyde.  In  Charles's  third  parliament,  which 
met  in  1 628,  Selden  was  returned  member  for  Ludgershall ; 
and  on  the  proceedings  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
being  renewed,  he  demanded  that  judgment  should  be  given 
against  the  duke  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  former  par- 
liament. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which 
now  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  and  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  in  1628.  Court 
influence  still  protected  Buckingham,  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  Commons  might  have  begun  earlier 
if  immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  duke  had  not  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  Felton. 

During  this  recess  Selden  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. At  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Colton,  he  transcribed 
the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  collection  of  antient  marbles 
which  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  received  from  the  East,  and 
they  were  published  by  the  name  of  'Marmora  Arunde- 
liana.*    [Arundel  Marbles.] 

Parliament  re- assembled  in  January,  1629,  and  Selden 
appeared  still  more  to  have  inclined  to  the  discontented 
party.  During  the  continuance  of  the  late  prorogation  tho 
goods  of  several  merchants  had  been  seized  by  the  crown  to 
satisfy  the  duty,  among  which  were  those  of  one  RoUes,  a 
member  of  the  House.  The  Speaker,  on  an  early  day  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  being  desired  to  put  the  ques- 
tion that  the  seizure  of  these  goods  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, declared  '  he  durst  not,  for  that  the  king  had  com- 
manded to  the  contrary.'  Selden  instantly  rose,  and  in 
strong  words  expostulated  with  the  Speaker,  whom  he  con- 
sidered bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Commons.  The 
House  adjourned  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  on  its 
meeting  again,  and  the  Speaker  still  refusing,  two  members 
held  him  in  his  chair;  Hobart  locked  the  door  of  the 
House ;  and  Elliot  and  Stroud  moved  the  question.  The 
Speaker  again  declining  to  obey,  a  short  remonstrance 
against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  imme- 
diately framed ;  at  Selden*s  desire  it  was  read  by  tho  clerk, 
and  passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  The  king, 
exasperated  with  his  faithful  Commons,  the  following  day 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  Selden,  with  some  others  con- 
cerned in  the  late  proceedings,  which  were  deemed  sedi- 
tious, was  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  remaining  there 
eight  months,  and  for  some  time  denied  the  use  of  books, 
or  allowed  to  write,  be  was  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  on  refusing  to  give  security  for  hia 
good  behaviour,  though  his  discharge  was  offered  him  on 
that  condition,  his  confinement  was  continued  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  though  with  less  rigour.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  students  of  the  inns 
of  court  to  prepare  a  mask*  which  they  were  anxious  to  re- 
present before  the  royal  family,  to  show  their  disapprobation 
of  Prynne's  '  Histrio^mastix.'  In  1634  he  consented  to 
give  bail,  and  he  was  suffered  to  go  at  large. 

A  petition  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  appears  that  Selden 
was  less  obnoxious  than  the  others  of  his  own  party,  either 
through  admiration  of  his  learning,  or  firom  conviction  that 

*  Then  is  a  rerj  unnting  aoeoont  of  this  nuuk,  quoted  by  MalUaDd,  la  his 
'  ni«t.  of  Lcwdoo.*    It  left  Ely  Plaetf  iu  grand  proccMiwi,  aiul  w«at  dowQ 
I  Cbaocery  I^aoo  to  WUt«bsU,'«rhore  Uie  king  mmt  U. 
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fiis  natural  love  of  ease  and  retirement,  which  Clarendon 
speaks  of,  would  make  hipi  less  likely  to  proceed  to  violent 
measures,  obtained  for  him,  through  the  interest  of  Laud, 
his  entire  liberation.  Soon  after  he  appears  to  have  ap- 
proached the  court  party,  and  to  have  gained  even  the  per- 
sonal favour  of  Charles,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  well- 
known  treatise, '  Mare  Clausum.* 

In  the  great  case  of  ship-money  we  find  no  mention  of 
Seldcn;  and  as  his  knowledge  and  learning  would  have 
made  him  a  valuable  counsel  in  Hampden's  behalf,  it  is 
probable. that  he  either  declined  to  defend,  or  that  Hamp- 
den's party  thought  it  not  prudent  to  request  his  aid  on 
account  of  his  recent  approaches  to  the  court  party.  From 
this  time  his  behaviour  may  be  thought  somewhat  incon- 
sistent, unless  we  consider  his  conduct  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  assembled  in  1640,  and  to  which  ho  was  una- 
nimously returned  a  member  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
rather  as  that  of  a  retained  advocate.  He  sat  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  lower  house,  which  undertook  the  proceed- 
ings  against  Strafford,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  name  also  was 
enrolled  as  'one  of  the  enemies  of  justice,*  a  title  given  to 
those  who  favoured  the  earl.  Though  the  friend  of  Laud,  by 
whom  he  was  desired  to  write  many  of  his  works,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  House  to  frame  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  archbishop.  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  resolutions  which  ultimately  caused  the  exclusion  of  the 
bishops  from  the  house  of  peers.  Afterwards  we  find  him 
agreeing  to  a  protestation  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  church,  and  defend  the  authority,  privileges, 
and  person  of  the  king.  He  also  appears  to  have  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  illegal  proceedings  of  this  parliament  in 
tho  anair  of  Sir  John  Hotham ;  but  as  he  did  not  expressly 
favour  them,  the  court  continued  to  regard  him  as  their 
friend,  until  the  quarrel  of  the  king  with  his  Commons 
arose  about  the  militia,  when  Selden  spoke  against  the  com- 
mission of  array  which  Charles  had  been  driven  to  resort  to 
on  being  deprived  of  all  authority  over  his  own  army.  Lord 
Falkland,  by  the  king  s  desire,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
Selden,  asking  his  reasons  for  the  strong  opinion  which  he 
gave  in  this  question.  In  his  answer  Selden  still  urged  the 
illegality  of  the  commission,  but  at  tho  same  time  he  in- 
veighed against  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  which  the 
parliament  had  declared  as  being  *  without  any  shadow  of 
law  or  pretence  of  precedent,  ana  most  destructive  to  the 
government  of  the  Kingdom.*  He  further  declared  his  in- 
tention of  speaking  against  this  ordinance,  and  he  did  his  ut- 
most to  obtain  the  rescindiue  of  it,  though  without  success.; 

Charles  about  this  time  oecoming  displeased  with  the 
wavering  conduct  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  inclined  to 
take  from  him  the  great  seal,  and  give  it  either  to  Banks  or 
to  Selden.  He  did  not  doubt  the  aflection  of  the  latter  to 
his  person,  yet  knowing  that  he  was  in  years,  and  preferred 
ease  to  any  preferment,  and  private  studies  to  public  busi- 
ness, he  abandoned  the  idea;  indeed  throughout  his  whole 
life  Selden  was  devoted  to  retirement  and  to  Uterary  pur- 
suits, and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  party  he  most 
inclined ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  respected  by  the  king, 
who  knew  his  honesty.  His  last  public  acts  of  any  import- 
ance were  the  discussions  in  which  he  took  part  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lay  members,  and  where  he  is  said  to 
have  perplexed  his  ecclesiastical  antagonists  by  the  depth 
of  his  learning  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  In  1643 
he  took  the  Covenant,  and  in  the  same  year  the  parlia- 
ment made  him  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
the  Tower.  In  1645  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  commoners 
appointed  to  be  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Eden  as  master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  an  honour  which  he  declined.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  parliament,  sensible  of  his  services,  voted  him 
the  sum  of  5000/.  '  Though  some  there  are  that  say  that 
he  refused  and  could  not  out  of  conscience  take  it,  and  add 
that  his  mind  was  as  great  as  his  learning,  full  of  generosity 
and  harbouring  nothing  that  seemed  base'  (Wood's  Alhen€e)\ 
and  though  these  latter  acts  are  proof  of  his  adherence  to 
the  popular  party,  yet  he  continued  to  be  much  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  royalists,  and  Charles,  even  if  he  had  the 
will,  was  by  this  time  deprived  of  the  power  to  retaliate. 
Selden  had  great  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  frequently  used  it  for  the  best  purposes.  He  procured 
the  nstitattoii  of  the  endowment  of  the  Arabic  professorship 


in  Oxford,  which  had  been  seized  on  the  attainder  of  Laud, 
by  whom  it  was  founded  ;   and  he  succeeded  in  pre«erviiii; 
the  library  of  Archbishop  Usher  from  dispersion.     He  re- 
mained in  parliament  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  tboit::h 
it  does  not  appear  what  his  conduct  or  opinions  were  in  tha- 
transaction.  He  withdrew  from  public  affairs  as  much  n^s  pi  ^- 
sible,  and  declined  to  write  an  answer  to  the  *  Eikon  Ba«ilikf . 
at  the  request  of  Cromwell.  Selden  died  November  30,  1  (>0 ;. 
at  the  Carmelite  or  White  Friars,  the  bouse  of  ElizalH*!.: 
countess  dowager  of  Kent,  whose  estates  be  had  latterly  ina 
naged.    He  had  lived  with  the  countess  for  some  time,  or  t 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  married  to  her.     He  wa* 
buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  where  a  monument  was  ererti-I 
to  him.  He  bequeathed  his  very  valuable  collection  of  bo«ik 
to  his  executors,  of  whom  one  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  ih* 
placed  in  some  convenient  library  or  college.     His  originu: 
intention  was  to  give  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,   b  ii 
having  taken  ofibnce  at  the  authorities  of  the  Bodleian  Uit 
requesting  a  bond  of  restitution  from  him  on  an  occasion  ot 
his  desiring  to  borrow  one  of  their  MSS.,  he  struck  th* 
bequest  from  his  will.    Hale  and  his  co-executors  howi\iT. 
considering  themselves  executors  *  of  his  will,  and  not  of  f.  % 
passion,*  sent  the  books,  about  8000  volumes,  to  Oxfui-i. 
where  a  noble  room  was  allotted  for  their  reception,    it  t« 
said  the  executors  first  offered  them  to  the  society  of  tli» 
Inner  Temple,  but  the  society,  neglecting  to  provide  a  pr  /• 
per  place  for  them,  lost  tho  valuable  gift. 

Selden  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his  literary  UIkiu-.^ 
only  ended  with  his  life.  In  the  treatise  entitled  ^M;.ro 
Clausum,*  published  in  1635,  he  maintains  the  li^hi  <>} 
England  to  exclude  the  fishermen  of  Holland  from  tht* 
seas,  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own,  in  answer  to  tli*> 
treatise  of  Grolius,  entitled  '  Mare  Liberum,*  which  den.i-.: 
the  right.  The  controversy  arose  from  a  dispute  hetwce.i 
the  British  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring  fi*lit?rY 
on  the  British  coast  Selden  maintained  that  a  domh- 
nion  over  any  part  of  the  sea  may  be  acquired.  Thift  ««irk 
greatly  raised  his  reputation  at  court,  where  hi«  arcu- 
ments  were  considered  conclusive.  In  1640  appeared  h.< 
great  work,  *  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium,  juxta  Ui-ci- 
plinam  EbraDorum.'  '  The  object  of  the  author,*  says  H.^- 
lam, '  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  la«  if 
nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation,  as  distinct  fr^rc 
the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  being  a  law  to  which  they  he  : 
all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  theme  had  been  of  courv 
untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  nor  « «* 
much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modern  writers.  His  pur- 
pose is  therefore  rather  historical  than  argumentative ;  tui 
be  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the  Jewish  theory  of  natur  >. 
law,  that  we  may  consider  him  the  disciple  of  the  R«bb.>  «• 
much  as  their  historian.'  (Hallam's  '  Literature  of  Europe.* 
vol.  iii.,  p.  334.)  He  published  also  *  A  Brief  Disrour>tr 
concerning  the  Power  of  Peers  and  Commons ;'  '  Privile«:c« 
of  the  Baronage  of  England;'  an  edition  of  the  'Ohgine?>  ct 
Eutycbius;  '  De  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  Judaico^'  &r. 

As  a  learned  lawyer  Selden  holds  a  high  rank.  II U 
I  Dissertation  on  Fleta,'  which,  like  most  of  his  other  works 
is  written  in  Latin,  shows  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  ar- 

Suainted  with  the  origin  of  our  own  law,  and  its  gradi.^ 
evelopment  under  the  influence  of  the  civd  law.  S^'ici 
few  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  valuable  essay,  but  it 
is  an  evidence  of  learning  and  research  of  which  there  h.i\>* 
been  few  similar  instances  among  English  lawyers  since  hiv 
time.  To  say  that  Selden  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  suffi> 
cient  correctness  and  elegance  is  no  great  praise,  oonsidenr.:: 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Whitelocke,  his  biographt  T. 
Wilkins,  Baxter,  and  Clarendon,  all  bear  testimony  to  tr.* 
excellence  of  his  character  and  his  learning.  ClamKitis 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  says.  *Mr.  Selden  was  a  per^i  n 
whom  no  character  can  flatter  or  transmit  in  any  expres- 
sions equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.' 

Wood  says  of  him:  'After  he  had  continued  there  (the 
Temple)  a  sedulous  student  for  some  time,  he  did  by  ttv 
help  of  a  strong  body  and  a  vast  memory  not  only  ru:. 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  pn>d!.: . 
in  most  parts  of  learning,  especially  in  those  which  were 
not  common  or  little  frequentM  or  regax:ded  by  the  genera- 
lity of  students  of  his  time.  So  that  in  few  years  his  name 
was  wonderfully  advanced  not  only  at  home' but  in  foreiirn 
countries,  and  was  usually  styled  tlie  great  Dictator  of  learn- 
ing of  the  English  nation.  .  .  He  was  a  great  philolo- 
gist, antiquary,  herald,  linguist,  statesman,  and  what  noL* 
(Wood's  Aihenof.) 
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Hydrogen  and  Selenium  unite  to  form  hydroseleuic  acid 
or  seleniuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  seleniurct  of  potassium, 
or  of  iton  and  some  other  metals.  This  gas  is  colourless, 
has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  so  powerfully  irritates  the 
membrane  lining  the  nose  as  to  excite  symptoms  of  catarrh 
and  destroy  the  sense  of  smelling  for  some  hours.  Water 
readily  dissolves  this  gas :  the  solution  is  at  first  colourless, 
but  after  a  time  it  acquires  a  reddish  hue ;  it  gives  a  brown 
stain  to  the  skin,  and  reddens  litmus  paper,  as  other  acids 
do.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  decximposed,  its 
hydrogen  being  absorbed  by  oxygen,  and  the  selenium  is 
deposited.  It  decomposes  the  solutions  of  many  metallic 
salts,  tieleniurets  of  the  metals  being  precipitated. 
It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen        .  I 

One  equivalent  of  selenium         .        40 

Equivalent  •         •         41 

Chlorine  and  Selenium  combine  when  the  gas  is  passed 
over  the  selenium ;  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  brown  chloride  is 
obtained,  which  is  liquid ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  not  very 
volatile,  and  by  the  action  of  water  is  eventually  decom- 
posed, and  resolved  into  selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine  •         72 

One  equivalent  of  selenium  .        40 

Equivalent         •        •       112 

This  bichloride  may  be  converted  into  a  terchloride  by  ex- 
posure to  excess  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  white  solid  compound 
which  is  volatilized  when  heated,  and  condenses  in  small 
crystals.    It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Sidphur  and  Selenittm. — A  definite  compound  of  these  is 
formed  by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a  solution 
of  selenious  aoid ;  the  fluid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  becomes 
turbid,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed,  though  but  slowly,  unless 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  be  added.  When  exposed  to  heat 
the  sulphuret  of  selenium  becomes  red  aad  viscid,  and  at 
high  temperatures  may  be  distilled  without  decomposing. 

It  is  a  bisulphuret,  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  •        16 

One  equivalent  of  selenium         •        40 

Equivalent  .         •         56 

Phoiphorui  and  Selenium  combine  when. the  selenium 
IB  dropped  in  melted  phosphorus ;  it  is  a  red  substance,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  definite  compound  of  these 
bodies  has  yet  been  analyzed. 

Selenium  forms  seleuiur«ts  with  most  of  the  metals,  and 
the  seleniuret  of  lead  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
native  compounds  which  occurs  in  the  Harz.    [Lead.] 

The  characteristic  properties  of  selenium  are  those  of 
tinging  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and 
emitting  an  acrid  vapour,  when  neated  in  the  air,  which  has 
the  peculiar  smell  of  decayed  horse-raddish. 

SELEUCI'A.    [Sk^buceia.] 

SELEUCEIA  (ScXcvicfia),  a  town  of  Assyria,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
modern  Bagdad,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  the  form 
of  an  eagle  with  extended  wings.  (Plin.,  vi.  30.)  It  became, 
at  the  expense  of  Babylon,  the  most  important  city  in 
the  East,  but  declined  in  population  after  the  foundation 
of  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  It  contained,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  600,000  inha- 
bitants. A  republican  institution  was  given  to  it  by  Seleu- 
cus, which  it  retained  under  the  Parthians.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vL 
42.)  It  was  burnt  by  the  Romans  in  the  expedition  of  Tra- 
jan into  the  East.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.  30),  and  again  by  Lucius 
Verus,  the  colleague  of  Aurelius,  at  which  time  it  contained 
500,000  inhabitants.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxi.  2;  Eutrop.,  viii. 
5.)  It  was  also  taken  by  Severus  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxv.  9), 
from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  abandoned 
bv  its  inhabitants.  Julian  found  it  completely  deserted. 
(Amm.  Maroell.,  xxiv.  6.) 

Rich,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Seleucoia  in  1812,  says  that 
they  are  directly  opposite  those  of  Ctesiphon,  and  not  to  the 
north  of  the  latter,  as  is  generally  statecl.  According  to  his 
account  there  is  an  enclosure,  of  which  one  side  is  formed 
by  the  river,  but  the  others  are  walled  round.  A  great  part 
of  the  western  wall  is  destroyed;  but  the  northern  and  the 
southern  walls  still  remain.     lu  the  area  aro  some  heaps  of 


ruins ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  are  outside  the  limits  of  the 
enclosure  to  the  westward,  w^ere  they  extended  to  a  very 
great  distance.     {Residence  in  Koordietan,  &C.,  y:>L  lu 

p.  405.) 

There  were  several  other  cities  called  Seleuceia,  one  uf 
which  was  about  five  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oiontes  in  Syria.  The  remains  of  this  Seleuceia  are  at  a 
place  now  called  Souadioh. 

SELEU'CIDiE,  a  Greek  dvnasty  in  Asia,  founded,  aftrr 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  the  »on  of 
Antiochus.  His  father  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip, 
and  he  himself  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  rankvii 
among  his  greatest  generals.  On  the  division  of  the  empire 
at  the  death  of  that  prince,  Seleucus  was  entrusted  with  the 
important  command  of  the  body  of  cavalry  called  the  (Jon- 
pan  ions,  which  had  been  before  held  by  Hephsntion  ukI 
Perdiccas;  and  he  was  also,  according  to  Justin,  made  com- 
mander of  the  camp.  The  satrapy  of  Babylon  was  bestowed 
upon  him  in  the  new  partition,  after  the  death  of  Perdieca» 
(321  B.C.).  In  the  war  which  followed,  he  took  the  part  of 
Antigonus  against  Eumenes.  After  the  death  of  the  lattfr 
(315  BC),  he  received  Antigonus  into  hia  territory^  miii 
great  appearance  of  friendship;  but  taking  offence  at  the 
tone  of  superiority  which  his  guest  assumed,  and  dreading 
his  power,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  joined  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  in  a  league  against  him. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  enabled 
Seleucus  to  recover  Babylon  with  a  very  small  force.  From 
this  period,  312  B.C.,  commences  the  flora  of  the  Seleucid«. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  possession  of  Media,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  victory  over  Nicanor,  the  satrap  appointel 
by  Antigonus  over  this  province,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  sea-fight,  306  B.C.,  in 
which  Demetrius  defeated  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  fdllowiog  tli« 
example  of  the  three  other  great  monarchs,  assumeii  the 
diadem  and  the  title  of  king.  Extending  his  dominions 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  conciliation,  he  eonquerrd 
bactria,  and  probably  most  of  the  proyinces  enamermied  bf 
Appian  (Syrtaca,  55),  which  Diodorus  calls  the  Upper  Sa- 
trapies; and  is  said,  in  consequence  of  these  yictcries,  to 
have  assumed  the  title  of  Nicator.  Making  an  expeditioa 
against  Sandroc^ttus,  an  Indian  king,  he  was  induced  u 
fi3rm  an  alliance  with  him,  strengthened  by  which  be  re- 
turned with  a  large  army  to  the  war  with  Antigonus,  wbirii 
was  finally  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  b.c.  In  the 
division  of  territory  which  followed,  Seleucus  obtained  far 
his  share  Syria  and  the  inland  part  of  Phrygia,  and  he  made 
further  accessions  till  he  acquired  Cappadocta,8eleiicis,  and, 
according  to  Appian-  (Syriaea),  all  the  proyineea  eonaoered 
by  Alexander  between  Phrygia  and  the  Indus.  Ha%ing 
now  leisure  to  promote  civilization,  he  planted  many  cities 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  Antioch  in  Syria  and 
Seleuceia  near  Babylon :    in  peopling  these  be  gave  f^reat 

Srivileges  to  the  Jews.    In  consequence  of  the  doae  alliancr 
etween  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  took  in  mar- 
ri^ge  Stretonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetc5 
but  wishing  him  to  give  up  Cilicia  and  Sidon,  and  fiodmc 
him  unwilling  to  accede  to  his  demands,  he  soon  engaged  .n 
a  war  with  him,  which  was  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Dem^ 
trius,who  was  taken  prisoner,  286  B.Cn  and  died  after  thr«e 
.years'  captivity.    Before  this  marriage,  Seleucus,  by  a  former 
wife,  Apama,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  had  had  a  son  Ad- 
tiochus,  who  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  his  rootherMp* 
law  Stratonice,  to   gratify  which  Seleucus  resigned   h«T. 
making  over  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the 
seventy-two  satrapies  comprised  in  his  great  empire,  and  re- 
serving for  himself  those  only  to  the  west  of  the  Kuphrat^^ 
At  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  made  war  upon  Lysimacbiai. 
and,  upon  his  defeat  and  death,  conceived  the  design  of  cnr. 
qucring  Macedonia.  Passing  over  to  Europe  for  this  purpci*« 
he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Ptolemy  Oeraunua,  srhotn  t« 
had  recei%'ed  with  great  kindness  on  his  flight  from  EtnT* 
This  was  B.C.  280,  in  his  eighty-second  year.     The  rhar»> 
ter  of  Seleucus  is  much  praised  by  antient  historians.     It  » 
military  talents  aro  generally  admitted,  and  he  was  not  u-.«- 
ficient  in  the  virtues  of  civilization.    A  liberal  spirit    % 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  Demetrius  after  he  fell  into  h.« 
hands,  and  in  other  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.    The  pni> 
dence  of  the  later  measures  of  his  reign,  the  division  cl  h:« 
empire  and  bis  expedition  into  Macedonia,  may  be  doubtrd. 
He  was  possessed  of  great  persional  strength  and  rouras:^. 
The  following  list  contains  the  successors  of  Seleucus, 
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lay  down  his  arms  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole  of 
Persia.  Death  however  prevented  the  execution  of  his  pro 
ject.  As  he  was  journeying  from  Constantinople  to  Adrian- 
ople»  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  terminated  in  his 
deaih  at  Ogrash-Kui,  a  village  of  Thrace,  on  the  22nd  of 
September  1620.  Selim  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
vigorous  of  the  Othoman  sovereigns.  He  made  greater 
additions  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.  His  eminent  qualities  were  however  stained  by  his 
excessive  cruelty,  of  which  he  gave  remarkable  instances 
during  his  reign.  He  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Suleyman, 
surnamed  *  the  Great.* 

SELIM  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father 
Suleyman  in  1566.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were 
the  suppression  of  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Yemen  (1668- 
70),  the  taking  of  Tunis  and  La  Golcta  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  which  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  1571.  in  the  same 
year  was  fought  the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  by 
which  the  Turkish  navy  was  almost  annihilated.  [Lepanto.] 

Notwithstanding  this  splendid  success,  the  Venetians,  in 
1574,  were  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  upon  very 
disadvantageous  terms.  During  the  remainder  of  Selim's 
reign,  the  affairs  of  the  Othoman  empire  were  very  pros- 
peious.  Selim  died  on  Sept  12,  1574,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Murlid. 

SELINUNTINE  MARBLES.    [Sculpttob.] 

SELJUKIDES,  or  SEUUCIANS,  a  dynasty  originally 
Tartar,  and  descended  from  a  captain  named  Seljuk ;  they 
settled  first  in  Transoxiana,  whence  they  made  their  way 
into  Khorassan ;  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the 
Iranian,  Kermanian,  and  Rumi  dynasties,  governed  great 
part  of  the  south  of  Asia. 

The  oriental  account  of  the  origin  of  this  family,  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  somewhat  conflicting  statements, 
is  as  fallows : — Seljuk  was  the  son  of  Dekak,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  trusted  officers  of  Bigii,  chief  or  khan  of 
the  Kipchak  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  plain  north  of  the 
Caspian.  This  prince,  expecting  from  Seljuk  the  valour  and 
fidelity  of  his  father,  brought  him  up  from  his  boyhood,  and 
found  all  his  expectations  fulfilled  in  him  ;  but  the  growing 
influence  of  the  favourite,  and  some  insolence  towards  his 
master,  provoked  the  latter  to  banish  him  from  his  territories ; 
and  Seljuk  in  consequence  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samarkhand  and  Bokhara,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  small  state.  He  also  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  killed,  at  the  age  of  107,  ma  skirmish 
with  the  pagan  Tartars  on  the  m>n tiers  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire.  Seljuk  left  three,  or,  according  to  others, 
four  sons ;  but  the  most  influential  members  of  his  family 
were  his  two  grandsons,  Mohammed  or  Togrul  Beg,  and  Daoud 
or  Giafar  Beg,  who  sent  their  uncle  Israel  to  make  terms  of 
alliance  with  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  the  then  ruler  of  Khoras- 
san. Mahmoud  is  said  to  have  questioned  Israel  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  family ;  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  in  the 
quaint  stylo  of  the  East,  that  if  Israel  were  to  send  to  his 
camp  one  of  two  arrows  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  fifty 
thousand  horsemen  would  be  despatched  to  his  orders ;  on 
sending  the  other  arrow,  fifty  thousand  more ;  and  that  if 
he  despatched  the  bow,  it  would  be  answered  by  sending  to 
him  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen :  information  which 
10  startled  Mahmoud,  that  he  confined  the  ambassador  till 
his  death  in  one  of  the  castles  of  Khorassan.  Oriental 
historians  differ  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Seljuk  family  into 
Khorassan,  some  of  them  placing  this  event  under  the  reign 
of  Mahmoud,  and  others  under  that  of  his  son  Massoud. 
It  appears  certain  however  that  Abu  Taleb  Mohammed 
Rocneddin  (the  pillar  of  the  true  religion),  named  also 
Togrul  Beg,  or,  as  the  Greeks  have  corrupted  it,  Tangralo- 
pex,  was  crowned  at  Nishapour,  a.h.  429  (a.d.  1038),  being 
the  first  of  the  Iranian  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides.  The 
conquest  of  Nishapour  was  followed  by  that  of  Herat  and 
Mem,  and  shortly  after  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Khorassan. 
The  whole  of  his  reign  of  twenty-six  years  was  occupied 
in  wars  with  the  sultans  of  the  Gaznevide  dynasty,  and 
in  suoceasive  conquests  of  the  provinces  of  Persia ;  and  on 
his  death,  and  that  of  his  brother  Jafar  Beg,  the  whole  con- 
Quests  of  the  two  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  latter,  Alp 
Arslan,  who  during  the  life  of  his  father  and  uncle  had 
distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery  and  generalship. 

Alp  Arslan.  signifying  the  courageous  lion,  is  the  Turkish 
aurnume  of  this  prince,  whose  original  surname  was  Israel, 
and  vho  received,  on  bis  embracing  Mohammedanism,  the , 


name  of  Azsoddin,  or  strength  of  religion,  from  the  khalif 
Kaim  Bimrillah.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  suppression  of  revolts  which  were  raised 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  many  singular  stones 
are  told  of  the  uniform  anu  almost  miraculous  good  fortutir 
which  attended  him.  In  A.O.  1070  he  signally  defeated  the 
Greeks  at  Akhlat,  a  city  near  Lake  Van ;  and  in  1071  ai^ani 
encountered  a  larger  army  of  this  nation,  commanded  by 
the  emperor  Roman  us  Diogenes  in  person,  completely  routed 
his  army,  and  took  the  empecor  himself  prisoner.  The  gene- 
rosity with  which  Alp  Arsian  restored  to  liberty  his  illus- 
trious captive,  is  a  frequent  theme  of  praise  with  the  oriental 
writers,  who  are  fond  of  adducing  this  conqueror  as  an  ex- 
ample of  bravery',  generosity,  and  the  instability  of  greatne««. 
Alp  Arslan,  after  many  important  oonouests  in  Geoririji, 
set  out  on  his  long-projected  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Turkestan,  and  in  this  he  ended  his  hfe.  Incensed  at  tie 
obstinate  defence  of  a  fortress  which  he  had  taken,  he  bit- 
terly reproached  the  governor  of  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  captive,  taking  a  concealed 
knife  from  his  boot,  rushed  upon  the  sultan ;  the  latter, 
confiding  in  his  own  strength  and  unerring  archery,  bade 
his  guards  leave  to  him  the  punishment  of  the  rebel; 
the  arrow  of  the  unrivalled  bowman  for  this  once  ini^^i<i 
its  aim,  and  Alp  Arslan  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  died 
a  few  hours  after,  in  the  tenth  vear  of  his  reign  (a.d.  ]o;3>, 
confessing  with  his  dying  breath  the  presumption  which  bad 
been  the  cause  of  his  fate. 

Malek  Shah,  surnamed  Moezieddin  Abulfatab,  son  of 
Alp  Arslan,  succeeded  bis  father  in  a.d.  1073,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  defeated  his  two  uncles  who  had  re- 
belled against  him ;  one  of  these  he  afterwards  poisoned  ui 
prison,  as  he  found  that  his  own  troops  were  growing  mu- 
tinous in  the  idea  of  making  the  captive  their  leader.  In 
1075,  Aftis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Malek  Shah,  took  Da- 
mascus, and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  but  was  un- 
successful in  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt.  Malek 
Shah  himself  reduced  Mawarannahr  (the  country  be>ond 
the  Jihun)  in  a.d.  1078,  and  two  years  afterwards  malt 
preparations  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ibrahim,  the  n:ii*'i 
Gaznevide  sultan.  This  intention  however  be  was  prevailol 
upon  to  relinquish,  and  he  received  in  marriage  the  daugbicr 
or  Ibrahim.  In  1090  the  successes  of  the  Batanians,  or  As- 
sassins, made  Malek  Shah  send  them  an  embassy,  requint.j 
obedience  in  a  somewhat  threatening  tone;  but  the  isingulir 
proof  which  the  ambassador  received  of  the  devotiou  ih-^i 
these  men  bore  their  master  (three  of  them  having  »b.:. 
themselves  successively  at  his  command),  induced  the  suIuq 
to  suspend  his  proceedings  against  them.  Shortly  afte% 
the  vizir  Nizam-al-Mulk,  who  had  been  disgraced  a  l.n  <. 
time  before,  was  murdered  by  an  emissary  of  this  frateniitT. 
Malek  Shah  died  at  Bagdad  in  1092,  leaving  behind  fa.m 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of  the  Seljukian  pnnco. 

Barkiarok,  the  elder  son  of  Malek  Shah,  was  the  virtu i« 
successor  of  his  father,  though  the  latter  had  Icrft  bis  knc 
dom  to  his  younger  son  Mahmud,  then  only  six  years  <.•.:. 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow  Turkhan  Khat^r. 
The  queen-regent  fixed  herself  in  Ispahan,  where  she  «a± 
besieged  by  Barkiarok ;  but  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  citucCN 
she  consented  to  divide  the  government  with  her  step*^- >. 
taking  for  Mahmud  the  province  of  Ispahan  and  its  dep«-i. 
dencies,  while  she  left  to  Barkiarok  the  rest  of  his  father « 
dominions.    The  death  of  the  infant  prince  shortly  ai  l- 
however  devolved  the  separated  province  again  upon  Ha; 
kiarok.     His  next  opponent  was  his  uncle  Tajadduw'.i: 
Tatash,  governor  of  all  Svria,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  : 
A.D.  1095 ;  and  this  revolt  was  followed  three  yean  after  * 
that  of  Mohammed,  younger  brother  of  Barkiarok,  w  ho.    . 
the  mutiny  of  the  troops  of  the  latter,  gained  possession 
Irak  without  striking  a  blow.    From  this  date  tifl  a.d.  1  ;•  . 
the  brothers  were  engaged  in  perpetual  skirmishes,  wh  ■  I 
were  ended  bv  a  treaty  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  ki\..  j 
to  Mohammed  Syria,   Mesopotamia,  Mousul,   Azcrbg^ 
Armenia,  and  Georgia,  and  leaving  Barkiarok  in  p^>^  > 
sion  of  the  rest.     He  died  however  in  the  year  whon  tL  « 
treaty  was  concluded,  appointing  as  his  successor  hi»  »  : 
Malek  Shah.     During  this  reign  the  Crusaders  enters  . 
Syria. 

Mohammed,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  was  too  povic  r* 
ful  to  permit  the  succession  of  an  infant  prince;  and  on  t. 
death  of  his  brother  he  marched  to  Bagdad,  where  be  v  .> 
invested  with  the  sovereignty.  He  conquered  [>art  of  I  ml  « 
and  ^refused  an  immense  ransom  for  an  idol,  whicli 
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town  bad  sufTered.  (Scott's  Minstrelfy  of  the  Scottish 
Snrder.)  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  Montrose  was  quar- 
tered here  with  bis  cavalry,  amounting  to  ahout  1000,  while 
the  rest  of  his  army,  1200  or  1500  strong,  encamped  at 
Philiphaugh,  ahout  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  Here  he  was 
surprised  and  routed  hy  the  Covenanters,  under  David 
Le&ly,  A.O.  1645.  This  event  has  been  commemorated  in 
border  song.   ('  The  Battle  of  Philiphaugh,*  in  Sir  W.  Sooti's 

Mimlrelsy,  ^.) 

Selkirk  has  one  principal  street,  expanding  m  one  part 
into  a  triangular  market*place,  with  a  conspicuous  public 
well  in  the  centre.  The  town  has  much  improved  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  contains  some  good  bouses.  The  parish 
church,  a  lar^e  building,  erected  nearly  a  century  a{<o,  is  in 
the  town ;  and  there  are  a  Secession  meeting-house  and  a 
town-ball  with  a  spire  110  feet  high.  There  i^  a  bridge 
over  the  Etlrick,  near  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1831,  was  l&bO.  There  are  good  Hour-mills  close  to  the 
town,  some  slocking-looms,  and  a  fulling-mill,  which  employ 
a  few  hands,  and  a  small  tan-yard.  The  jealous  restrictions 
on  trade  imposed  by  the  burgesses  are  considered  to  have 
greatly  injured  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  {New  Stat. 
Acct.  of  Scotland,  Sept.,  1 833.)  There  are  a  weekly  market 
and  five  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  post-office,  and  the  town  has 
coach  communication  daily  with  Edinburgh.  Selkirk  was 
a  burgh  of  antient  foundation,  but  the  earliest  existing  aharter 
is  of  James  V.,  a.d.  1535  ;  the  council  consists  of  a  provost, 
two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  twenty-nine  councillors.  There 
are  the  usual  burgh-courts,  but  the  business  done  in  them 
is  trifling.  There  is  neither  separate  police  nor  nightly 
watch ;  the  only  criminal  officers  are  the  burgh  officers  and 
constables  ordinary  and  special.  There  is  a  small  prison 
for  the  burgh  and  county.  There  aro  five  mcorporated 
trades.  The  burgh  was  formerly  united  with  Peebles, 
Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament ; 
but  by  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  the  burgh  was,  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  disfranchised,  and  united  with  the  county. 
There  were,  in  1833,  seven  day-schools  in  the  parish,  viz. 
the  parochial  school,  the  burgh  school,  two  others  endowed, 
and  three  unendowed ;  and  two  Sabbath-evening  schools, 
superintended  by  the  clergvmen,  established  and  seceding. 
There  were  also  a  savings-bank,  a  parochial  librair,  two 
subscription  libraries,  and  a  reading-room  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  There  are  a  friendly,  a  mis- 
sionary, and  a  temperance  society. 

Galashiels  is  on  the  right  or  south-west  bank  of  the  Gala, 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles 
north-east  of  S^kirk.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Gala,  just 
above  the  town,  which  it  connects  with  the  village  of  Buck- 
holmside.  The  town  extends  into  the  parish  of  Melrose, 
and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2209,  of  whom  1130 
were  in  Galashiels,  and  1079  in  Mebrose  parish.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  some  bye-lanes  and 
scattered  clusters  of  houses  usually  built  of  stone,  and  slated. 
The  church,  erected  in  1813,  is  a  '  semi-gothic*  building,  of 
considerable  but  inadequate  size;  and  there  are  three  dis- 
senting cJiapels,  one  Seceders,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Inde- 
pendent The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  woollens,  for 
which  there  were,  in  1831,  ten  large  factories.  At  that 
time  it  was  estimated  that  21,000  stones  of  home-grown 
wool,  24lbs.  to  the  stone,  and  500  stones  of  Australian  wool, 
were  consumed.  Nearly  half  of  this  was  manufactured  into 
yams,  flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  and  plaids ;  the  other  half 
mto  narrow  cloth,  and  'crumb  cloth,'  or  carpeting,  of  grey 
or  mixed  colours.  These  branches  of  industry  employed 
about  200  to  220  men,  nearly  50  women,  and  80  children. 
There  were  a  bark-mill,  and  manufactories  of  machinery, 
but  the  town  was  not  well  furnished  with  shops.  The 
market  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  fairs  are  ill  attended. 
The  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  mail  now  passes  through  the 
town,  and  there  is  abundant  other  coach  communication 
with  Edinburgh  daily.  Part  of  the  town  is  included  in  the 
burgh  of  barony  of  Galashiels,  governed  by  a  baron  bailie. 
There  were,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  in  Galashiels  parish, 
viz.  the  parochial  school,  a  subscription  school,  and  a  pri- 
vate school  in  the  town,  two  private  schools  in  the  country, 
and  a  Sunday  school  conducted  by  the  secession  minister. 
There  were  also  two  subscription  libraries,  a  reading-room,  a 
savin i;s*-bank  for  this  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  and  a 
friendly  society. 

Errlesiasttcal  Arrangements.^^The  parishes  of  Ashkirk, 

V-itrick,  Galashiels,  Roberton,  Selkirk,  and  Yarrow  are  in 

resby tery  of  Selkirk ;  those  of  Innerleithen  (or  Inver- 


leithenX  and  Peebles  iji  the  presbytery  of  PeeVIca;  and  thit 
of  Stow  in  the  presbytery  of  Lauder.  The  presbyteries  i  f 
Selkirk  and  Lauder  are  in  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Tc*.  -t- 
dale ;  and  the  presbytery  of  Peebles  in  the  synod  of  Loti.  ^u 
and  Tweedale. 

History  ami  Jntiquitiet, — ^This  part  of  Seotland  ap(  i.:tr« 
to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Gadeni,  and  in  the  ptrr;*-  i 
which  succeeded  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  waa  owrerrun  1  > 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria.  It  appears  to  La*** 
been  at  this  early  period  a  forest,  and  to  have  had  fc<r  .; 
any  settled  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  the  Catn  . 
a  remarkable  entrenchment,  consisting  of  a  ditch,  wiih  t 
bank  on  each  side*  extending  28  miles  through  the  rouijii. 
there  are  very  few  British  or  Roman  remains;  do  Druuii'  »i 
monuments,  no  cairns,  or  scarcely  any,  and  no  hill  f  ;!«, 
except  a  few  near  the  south-eastern  border,  with  a  *i\ar,:\. 
Roman  camp,  in  Roberton  parish,  in  the  midst  of  th*  ru  ; 
and  the  traces  of  two  camps  and  of  a  Roman  road  in  (r^.^ 
shiels  parish.  After  the  cession  of  the  southern  part  of  S-  <.:• 
land  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  the  Scottish  kings  h^iii  i 
residence  at  Selkirk,  antiently  written  Selechyrche,  3  •; 
perhaps  Seleschirche.  The  period  of  its  establishment  a*>  ± 
shire  is  doubtful ;  it  was  probably  before  the  death  f. 
Alexander  IIL,  but  the  first  recorded  sheriff  was  Alexamir-r 
Synton,  A.D.  1292.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  posse%<^it»r. 
of  the  shire  was  disputed  by  the  English  and  Scots.  It  b<^- 
longed,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fortrtr 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  Douglases ;  in  15o3  t:  •• 
hereditary  sheriffdom  was  granted  to  Munay  of  Falah:. 
whose  descendants  held  it, though  not  without  interrupi^  r 
till  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1 74  S.  Sex  erJ 
castles  were  erected  in  this  county :  there  was  one  at  ^« . 
kirk  in  existence  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  occa>i  .i«. 
ally  used  as  a  royal  residence,  and  another  csstle  neai  ::, 
called  Oldwark  (old  work),  of  both  which  there  are  now  i.. 
remains.  The  ruins  of  Oakwood  and  Newark  (that  is,  nc  a 
work,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  workX  both  near  S(>:- 
kirk,  are  yet  standing.  It  is  in  Newark  that  Sir  IV.  S«  .; 
represents  the  duchess  of  Bucdeugh  as  listening  to  '  the  ... 
of  the  last  minstrel.' 

The  exertions  of  James  V.  for  securing  the  qaiet  of  t^ 
border  were  so  far  successful  that  he  was  enabled  to  kn  ^ 
a  flock  of  10,000  sheep  in  Sttrick  Forest  ia  this  ci'ii-*  . 
to  the  great  advantage  of  his  exchequer,  though  Sir  Ra.  . 
Sadler,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII.,  remonstrated  aga.:  ■: 
such  '  mean'  methods  of  increasing  his  revennes. 

Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  physie  at  Sdinbur;' 
Alexander  Cunningham,  an  historian  of  some  note.  &  . 
Mungo  Park,  the  African  traveller,  were  natives  of  tr  . 
county.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  connected  with  it  by  L  ■ 
holding  the  office  of  sheriff  and  by  his  residence  at  Ashie*Ti< 
or  Ashestiel,  in  Yarrow  parish,  where  he  produced  his  *M^'- 
mion'  and  'Lady  of  the  Lake.*  James  Hogg  waa  mlso  k:  ^ 
resident  in  Yarrow  parish,  and  appears  to  have  der:w-: 
from  that  residence  his  usual  designation  of  the  *  Ettr.' » 
Shepherd.* 

{New  Statistical  Account  of  Seotland;  Chalmerses  Cji*^ 
donia ;  Introductions  and  Notes  to  Sir  IV,  Scotfs  Poeti* .. 
Works.,  ^.) 

SELTER  WATER.    [Waters.  Mineral.] 

SELTZ.    [Rhin,  Bas.] 

8ELU M.    [Hi ndustan.] 

SEMAPHORE.    [Telegraph.] 

SEMECARPUS,  avery  small  and  enUrely  Indian  gt  i. .. 
of  the  natural  family  Terebinthacem.  of  which  the  nar.  t  -^ 
derived  from  semeion  {<rijfiilov},  a  mark,  and  carpos  (€at  r 
fruit,  from  the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  the  it . 
of  the  fruit,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  marking-nui.   1 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  polygamous  flowers ;  c  -^ 
6-cleft ;  petals  5,  oblong,  sessile ;  stamens  5 ;  disk  urct.'^^ 
ovary  free,  sessile,  girded  hy  a  tumid  ring.  Styles  3 ;  st ..  ^    • 
obtuse,  emarginate.    Nut  compressed,  beart-ehaped.  *•• . 
on  a  depressed  thickened  torus.    Pericarp  hard  and  t!.    . 
containing  between  the  inner  and  outer  layera  oells  fu. 
a  corrosive  resinous  j.nice.     S,  Anacardium^  the  oH.  - 
Anacardium,  or  that  which  is  more  particularly  called  n  -.  •  * 
ing-nut,  is  the  best  known,  and  by  some  it  is  con^i>}«- 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  the  others  merely  a«  \  • 
ties;  but  S^euneifolium^  though  resemblmg  it  a  goo«l  •: 
yet  differing  in  habit,  is  very  probably  a  distinct  specti^ 
digenous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  a%  %- 
as  30°  N.  lat.    Its  fruit  possesses  the  lame  pn^rtie^s.  a  ■« 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  species. 
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•ddi  hit  belief  that  many  of  them  ought  to  be  luppraMed, 
but  thnl  they  will  be  replaced  by  those  recently  brought 
faorne  by  voyagen.  The  number  given  in  the  ImI  edition 
of  Lamarck  ii  five  recent  and  one  fossil ;  but  Anq/lui  obU' 

S\u*.  Brod^  and  ^ncy/ut/foRW.  Conrad  (ZooJ.iVoc.,  1632; 
iiller,  Synoptit,  IHSfi),  do  not  appear  among  them. 

Examples. — Ancylut  irroraba  and  Anm/lta  radialut. 

Deicription  of  Ancylut  irroratuM.  —  Pale-yellowish,  ob- 
scurely iprinkled  with  black ;  front  and  abdomen  roddisli ; 
eyes  black:  sole  or  the  Toot  spotless  and  pallid. 

Slteli. — Concent  ricalty  plaited,  subdinphanotis ;  epidermis 
black-jtreen  sprinkled  with  bluck;  apex  sububluse,  poste- 
rior; aperture  roundish-cUiptiral;  Icni^lh  three  lines. 

Zocu/ify.— Pleniiful  in  llic  ditches  of  tlie  inland  of  St. 
Vincent,  closely  adhering  to  dried  leaves  by  excluding  the 


Aneylu*  nidi a<Mt.— Yellowish,  sprinkled  with  bluk,  with 
three  or  four  great  polo  spots  on  the  back;  &ca  reddish; 
abdomen  obscure. 

Shell  oval -elliptical,   glassy,   diaphar 
sub-plaited,  radially  ulriuled,  epidermis 

Loealily. — Fouod  with  the  preceding. 


Fossil  Ancyli. 

The  geological  localities  assigned  by  U.  Deshaycs  to  the 
thrte  foiuil  species  noticed  in  his  tables  are  Paris  (2)  and 
London  (1).  Eocene  I'eriod  of  Lyell.  A.  elrgatit  is  noled 
OS  a  speoiea  found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation;  and 
Auvergne  and  Cuntul  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
•  Various  Localities.'  The  locahly  of  Ancylut  deprettuM, 
Desh.,  the  fostd  snecics  recorded  in  the  last  edition  of  La- 
inarck,  is  the  neiulibourhood  of  Versailles  (the  meuliertt). 
PleurobranchoKi.     (Meckel.) 

Gentrie  Character. — Animal  oval,  elongated,  flat  below, 
convex  above,  pointed  behind:  no  trace  of  a  mantle,  only 
aiilight  long  and  narrow  expansion  of  the  akin  at  the  middle 
of  llie  right  side.  Head  very  large,  with  the  mouth  at  the 
exircraily  of  a  proboscis.  Two  pairs  of  auriform  tentacle*, 
the  anttrior  ones  at  the  extremity  of  a  muscular,  transverse, 
frontal  band ;  llie  posterior  ones  rather  farther  backward, 
■lid  very  much  separated  from  each  olbet.  Foot  very  large, 
more  extended  behind  than  before;  a  tingle  branchia 
llxeit  at  the  right  side,  and  entirely  exposed.  Termination 
of  the  organs  of  genoralioji  in  a  common  tubercle,  in  front 
of  the  branchial ;  the  anus  above  these,  and  in  the  middle 
of  ihcir  length.    (Rang,  after  De  Blajnville.) 
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M.RaneobWTVei  that  this  genus  is  closely  approximaio 
to  Ptrurnoranehut ;  for  it  only  diSi^^■  from  il  in  the  ah-i :  . 
of  the  mantle,  the  diipotilion  of  the  tentacles,  and  (he  p  .i  i 
occupied  by  the  aims,  which  ii  more  forward  than  in  Pl.i. 
rnbranehut,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  both  might  form  ■.•!.■ 
division,  adding,  that  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  it  is  un 
Pleurobranchut  Satean'cut  at  DeitToebe,  and  the  t}pe  i. 
the  genus  Cyano^aj/n-ofRudolphi. 

Example,  Pteurobranchtea  Meektli,  PteurobraneAidtu 
Meekeli,  Blainv. 


Pleurobranchus.  (Cuv.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  oblong,  fleshy,  convex  nboi ». 
with  a  very  large  and  overspreading  mantle.  Foot  lar.-<. 
equally  oulspreadinc.  and  thus  leaving  a  wide  caiial  j.l 
round  the  body.  Head  distinct,  furnished  with  a  \i\ 
uniting  on  each  side  with  the  borden  of  the  foot,  and  wi^b 
two  tubular  tentacles,  which  are  split  anteriorly;  moolh  at 
the  extremity  of  a  probotois;  btanchin  oompoted  nt  t 
double  row  of  lamelln,  farming  a  pluma  on  the  potleri  r 
right  side,  between  the  mantle  and  the  fboL  Ann*  nm>-i) 
by  a  small  tube  behind  the  branch im.    Organs  of  g«Dawt).  n 

Shell. — Sometiraea  a  rudimentary  membtttieiis  ihr\\ 
with  a  tolerably  diatinet  apex,  hidden  in  the  tbiekncs.  .: 
the  mantle. 

Such  is  the  deflnition  of  H.  Rang,  who  iitcludet  Bik- 
THBLLA  under  the  genus. 


In  the  Brst  edition  of  I^marck,  but  one  species,  rtfiir' 
branchat  Peronii,  ii  noticed.  M.  Rang  remarks  tlmt  it- 
species  are  numerout,  btit  that  very  Tew  of  (hem  hateb.t. 
described.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Aniitaux  tant  I'l- 
libret,  the  number  of  recent  speciei  recorded  i;  ic'< 
No  fossili  are  noticed. 
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branchia  in  form  of  a  square  membrane,  in  tbe  sinus  formed 
at  the  right,  betveen  the  foot  and  the  mantle. 

Shell  patelloTd,  elliptical,  with  the  apex  well  marked,- 
slightly  to  the  left  and  posterior ;  a  sort  of  canal  or  gutter 
on  the  right  side;  museular  impression  of  a  horse-shoe 
shape,  the  right  lobe  divided  into  two  by  the  canal. 
(Blainv.) 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  although  Adanson  has 
placed  this  animal  among  the  Patella  (Lepas),  it  is  evident 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  ^enus  of  the  order  Monopleuro- 
brangbiata;  the  divisions  of  the  head  being  doubtless 
tbe  tentacular  auricles :  and  he  refers  it  without  doubt  to 
those  species  of  RUelke  on  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  esta- 
blished his  genus  Siphonoria,  M.  de  Blainville  arranges 
that  genus  accordingly  under  his  Bitelloidea,  between 
UmbreUa  and  T\flodin(u 

M.  Rang,  who  gives  M.  de  Blainville*s  description  in 
his  'Manuel,*  observes  that  he  does  not  know  the  animal  of 
Siphonari(h  but  he  remarks  that  he  has  seen  young  Bxtellte 
with  the  character  of  Siphonarice,  the  traces  of  which  they 
preserve  in  a  more  advanced  age;  and  it  is  only  pro- 
visionally that  he  adopts  the  genus  and  assigns  it  a  place 
among  the  Jnferobranchiata, 

But  the  most  detailed  description  of  the  animal  is  given 
in  the  Zoolos;y  of  the  Astrolabe  (Quoy  and  Gaimard),  prin- 
cipally from  Siphonaria  Diemensis. 

The  cephalic  hood  is  described  as  being  very  large,  di- 
vided into  two  equal  lobes,  which  are  rounded  and  provided 
above  with  sessile  eyes,  but  without  any  appearance  of  ten- 
tacles. The  mouth  is  below,  and  the  foot  is  oval  and 
separated  from  the  head  by  a  transverse  furrow.  The 
animal  pours  out  a  viscous  and  whitish  humour  at  pleasure ; 
it  is  overspread  by  a  mantle  with  a  continuous  border,  but 
exposing  on  the  right  a  tongue  which  raises  itself  in  form 
of  a  sucker  to  close  the  common  aperture  of  respiration 
and  depuration ;  a  little  in  front  of  this  is  the  aperture  of 
the  female  organ,  and  at  the  right  side  of  the  head  is  that 
of  the  male  organ  at  the  point  where  the  tentacle  would  be 
if  one  existed.  These  two  apertures  are  to  be  seen  with 
difficulty. 

When  the  shell  is  removed,  there  are  seen  a  horse-shoe- 
shaped  muscle  of  attachment  which  is  not  interrupted  ex- 
cept for  a  small  space  on  the  right  at  the  place  of  the 
siphon  ;  a  very  delicate  mantle  which  permits  the  observer 
to  see  a  rather  transverse  branchia,  a  little  in  the  form  of 
S ;  at  its  termination  to  the  left  in  contact  with  the  circular 
muscle,  the  heart  surrounded  by  a  viscous  organ;  and  more 
backward,  the  rectum  leaning  upon  the  uterus.  The 
branohial  cavity  is  long  transversely,  but  of  small  width 
from  behind  forwards.  Its  aperture  is  round.  The  buccal 
mass  is  large,  rounded,  bilobated,  provided  backwards  with 
a  small  bladder  as  in  the  slug,  and  with  a  lingual  riband 
with  transverse  denticles ;  two  rather  considerable  salivary 
glands  open  into  the  (esophagus.  The  stomach  which  fol- 
lows is  uut  little  distinguished  from  the  OBsophagus;  the 
intestine  makes  a  circumvolution  in  the  liver,  and  is  forth- 
with directed  to  the  right :  the  rectum,  which  is  always 
more  narrowed*  contrary  to  the  usual  structure  in  the 

greater  part  of  the  mollusks.  goes  along  the  side  of  the 
ranchia,  and  opens  upon  the  border  of  the  pulmonary 
tongue.  The  liver  has  at  least  four  lobes :  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  separate,  and  partially  embrace  the  intestine. 
Entirely  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right,  the  ovary  is  affixed 
to  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver;  its  twisted  oviduct  goes 
under  the  uterus,  which  has  a  bagpipe  form,  and  the  neck 
of  which  opens  a  little  in  front  of  the  branchial  sucker. 
On  this  viscus,  a  little  turned  upon  itself,  is  applied  the 
canal  of  the  bladder  proper  to  many  of  the  pulmoniferous 
mollusks,  the  use  of  wnicn  is  unknown.  It  is  believed  that 
its  aperture  is  blended  with  that  of  the  uterus.  Above  the 
digestive  viscera  and  near  the  head  is  the  testicle,  a  rounded 
mass,  with  a  long  deferent  conduit  folded  back  upon  itself, 
communicating  with  a  rather  long  intromittent  organ  re- 
curved into  a  book,  having  a  retractor  muscle,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  of  its  exit  at  the  side  of  the  right  lobe  of 
tbe  head;  the  exciting  organ  did  not  appear  to  the  de- 
scribers  to  exist  in  all  the  species,  or  at  least  it  was  so 
small  that  they  could  not  recognise  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
mass  of  viscera  heaped  one  over  the  other.  The  brain, 
placed  behind  the  asophagus,  is  formed  of  two  very  distant 
ganglia,  united  by  an  upper  cord ;  the  lower,  completing 
the  circle,  escaped  the  observer;  ttom  it  passed  a  number 
of  corda  for  Uio  head»  two  among  them,  very  distinct,  go  to 


the  eyes ;  others  are  directed  backwards  for  the  viscera,  the 
foot,  &c 

M.  de  Blainville  had  previously  found  in  the  plat«*/>^ 
the  great  work  on  Egypt  the  figure  of  an  animal  of  5i- 
phonaria;  but,  as  it  was  unaccompanied  by  description,  it 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  most  naturalists.  M.  Deshayes 
stotes,  that  having  been  long  struck  by  the  non-symmeir> 
of  the  shells  belonging  to  this  genus,  and  having  remarked 
the  particular  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
patellw,  he  had  formed,  ever  since  1825.  in  his  collection, 
a  small  group  for  those  species ;  but  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
was  the  zoologist  who.  in  his  Genera,  established  (his  genu^ 
now  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Siphonaria  a  subgenus  of  PaU^Ua. 
arranging  it  in  his  third  tribe,  *  Scutibranchia,  The  Lim- 
pets.*   (Malacology,) 

Locality  and  ^a^i7*.— Littoral :  depth,  &c.  much  the 
same  as  in  Pieurobranchue  and  UmbreUa.  Brazil,  the 
West  Indies,  Senegal,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha.  (8owerb>.» 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  the  number  of  livinjr 
species  of  Siphonaria  twenty-one,  and  that  of  the  fo*sil 
species  (tertiary)  three.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  number  of  living  species  recorded  is  nineteen. 


Slicll  of  Siphonaria  s^ipho. 
A,  ouUide ;  6,  inside. 


b-^" 


V^ 


iwt 


Small  ■jMcieioT  Siphoaaria,  with  the  animal  in  tbeahaU.    1.  l«l#f%t  >«"■ 
2,  VtsDtral  riew.    a,  breathing  aperture;  h,  head;  c,  maatle. 

Fossil  SiPHONARiis. 

The  number  of  fossil   species  (tertiary)  stated  in  tl. 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is,  as  we  have  seen,  three.    Ti'f 
sole  locality  given  is  Sicily,  for  one  species  only.     In  t:.t 
last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  of  fossil  specie*  u- 
corded  is  two,  both  from  Dax. 

SEMIQUAVER,  a  musical  character,  formed  of  a  rr  *- 
chet  with  two  hooks  added  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  stem. .. 
is  in  duration  iJ  of  a  semibreve.    Ex. : 


SEMI^AMIS,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who,  accordinfr  t 
some,  reigned  about  2000,  or,  according  to  others,  ab>":* 
1250  B.C.    Her  whole  history,  as  it  has  come  down  id  us 
is  scarcely  anything  but  a  mass  of  fables.     She  is  said  : 
have  been  the  daughter  of  tbe  goddess  Derreto,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  wisdom.   (Diod.,ii.  4.)   She  becait' 
the  wife  of  Onnes,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Ninus.  fi-^: 
king  of  Assyria,  and  followed  her  husband  in  the  expedit- 
of  the  kin^  against  Bactra.    Semiramis  showed  the  k.-^; 
how  he  might  gain  possession  of  the  town.    He  follow «-'. 
her  advice,  and  was  victorious,  and,  being  no  leas  charm  '• 
with  her  beauty  than  with  her  judgment,  he  made  her  r.;< 
wife,  whereupon  her  former  husband,  in  despair,  put  a^ 
end  to  his  life.    (Died.,  ii.  6.)    After  a  reign  of  fihy*t« 
years,  Ninus  died,  or,  according  to  others,  he  was  murdrrr 
by  his  own  wife  Semiramis  (Aelian,  Var*  Hiet^  vii.  1  \  a:». 
left  a  son  Ninyas.    According  to  some  writers  Semmc  ^ 
took  possession  of  tbe  throne  bv  the  right  of  succcism-  ** 
according  to  others*  she  assumed  the  dress  and  appeari'i-- 
of  her  son  Ninyas,  and  deceived  her  subjects,  in  this  «!.<- 
guise,  until  she  had  accomplished  such  wonderful   dri*i« 
that  she  thought  it  superfluous  to  conceal  herself.     She  :• 
said  to  have  built  Babylon  and  to  have  adorned  H  with  tbe 
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of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (Semnopitheci  Enul- 
tui  zx\Afascicularu)  enabled  Professor  Owen  to  lay  before 
that  Society  the  valuable  paper  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Zoological  Transactions. 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  genus  SemnopitheciUt 
vhich  in  the  system  of  Cuvier  ranks  only  fifth  in  the  de- 
scending scale  from  roan,  is  of  late  formation,  and  not  en- 
tirely the  result  of  newly  discovered  materials.  On  the 
contrary,  several  species  were  for  a  long  time  ranked  with 
the  Guenons,  in  which  the  stomach  is  of  the  usual  simple 
construction ;  and  the  Professor  does  not  omit  to  notice  liow 
slight  is  the  essential  zoological  character — an  additional 
tubercle  on  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw — which  distin- 
guishes genera  presenting  such  wide  differences  in  the  most 
important  of  their  vital  organs. 

The  larger  of  the  two  stomachs  which  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  Professor  Owen's  examination  was  taken  from  a 
full-grown  female  Entellus  Monkey  {Semnopiihecus  Entel- 
lus,  F.  Cuv.)  which  measured  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  1  foot  8  inches.  The  admeasurements  of 
the  stomach,  distended  and  dried,  were — 

Ft.   Id.  Lid. 

Length  along  the  greater  curvature  begin- 
ning at  the  left  extremity  .  .270 

Length  along  the  lesser  curvature  .  .10    0 

Greatest  circumference,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  cardia       .  .  .  .10     6 

Smallest  circumference  (at  about  two  inches 
from  the  pylorus)  •  •  .038 

Professor  Owen  states  that  this  stomach  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  three  divisions : — 1  st,  a  cardiac  pouch,  with 
smooth  and  simple  parieies,  slightly  biGd  at  the  extremity ; 
2nd,  a  middle  very  wide  and  sacculated  portion ;  and  3rd,  a 
narrow  elongated  canal,  sacculated  at  its  commencement, 
and  of  simple  structure  towards  its  termination.  The  latter 
division,  from  its  greater  vascularity,  and  the  more  abundant 
distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  upon  it,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Professor  as  the  true  digestive  stomach.  The 
preceding  divisions  appeared  to  him  to  be  preparatory  recep- 
tacles or  reservoirs.  * 

The  OBsnphaguswBB  found  to  enter  into  the  left  or  cardiac 
division,-  which  is  separated  from  the  middle  division  by  a 
well-marked  constriction.  The  diameter  of  this  aperture 
of  communication,  when  the  stomach  was  forcibly  dilated, 
did  not  exceed  two  inches ;  so  that  it  seems  to  Professor 
Owen  highly  probable  that  when  no  distending  force 
operates  upon  this  part,  the  circular  fibres  which  surround 
the  constriction  may,  by  the  act  of  contraction,  render  the 
separation  complete,  and  thus  render  the  cardiac  pouch  a 
distinct  cavity.  A  similar  tendency  to  a  separation  of  the 
cardiac  from  the  pyloric  moiety  of  the  stomach  has  been 
observed  to  exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  stomachs  of 
a  much  more  simple  structure,  as  in  those  of  map  and  the 
Carnivora.  It  is  probably  the  possession  of  this  power  in  a 
greater  degree,  continues  the  professor,  that  enables  some 
men  to  regurgitate  at  will  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  or  to  ruminate.  [Ruminants,  vol.  xx.,  p.  223.] 
Such  an  action,  he  observes,  is  therefore  still  more  likely 
to  take  place,  occasionally  at  least,  in  animals  which  possess 
the  complicated  stomach  of  the  Semnopit/ieci  ;  and  there  ia, 
he  remarks,  a  provision  in  these  stomachs  for  the  passage  of 
rutninated  food,  or  such  as  is  of  a  fluid  or  easily  digestible 
nature,  directly  into  the  second  or  sacculated  division.  A 
ridge  was  continued  along  the  pyloric  side  of  the  cardiac 
orifice  obliquely  to  the  fold  in  the  middle  division,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  constriction ;  a  second  ridge  was 
continued  from  the  right  side  of  the  cardia  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  septum  that  separates  the  cardiac  from  the  mid- 
dle compartment ;  and,  consequently,  between  these  ridges 
a  shallow  canal  was  continued  from  the  oBsopbagus  to  the 
middle  division  of  the  stomach.  Professor  Owen  observes, 
that  supposing  the  circular  fibres  which  form  the  two  ridges 
to  contract  simultaneously  with  those  forming  the  constric- 
tion above,  the  communication  between  the  oeisophagus  and 
middle  division  of  the  stomach  would  in  such  case  be  cut 
off;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  fibres  were  relaxed, 
the  food,  and  especially  liquid  food,  would  pass  along  the 
oblique  canal  directly  into  the  middle  compartment.  Longi- 
tudinal fibres  were  continued  from  the  oesophagus  upon 
the  cardiac  division ;  but  thev  gradually  converged  towards 
its  left  extremity,  and  there  began  to  be  collected  into  the 
— -9W  band  which  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  greater 


curvature  of  the  stomach.    The  extremity  of  the  cfcrdlac 
division  was  thus  slightly  indented,  reminding  the  observer 
of  the  similar  but  more  marked  division  of  the  same  part 
of  the  stomach  in  the  Aan^aroo,  which  in  other  r«»po*it 
boars  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Semnopithe^id*. 
The  length  of  the  cardiac  division  was  three  inches,  and  iu 
greatest  diameter  three  inches  and  four  lines.    The  scoimd 
or  middle  compartment  of  the  stomach  was  composed  of  a 
double  series  of  sacculi  of  different  sizes,  puckered  up  up- 
on tbe  longitudinal  band  above  mentioned.    Some  of  tbcM? 
sacculi  were  three  inches  in  diameter,  others  one  inch. 
They  were  formed  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  an:e- 
rior  paiietes  oi  the  stomach,  and  were  eleven  in  numlMr. 
The  septa  by  which  they  were  divided  from  each  other  nvre 
of  a  semilunar  form,  and  projected  into  tbe  cavity  of  the 
stomach  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  and  a  few  to  that  of 
an  inch.    The  length  of  this  part  of  the  stomach  in   a 
straight  line  was  5}  inches,  and  its  greatest  diameter  5 
inches.    The  third  or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  com- 
menced a  little  to  the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  Where  the  v:- 
cond  longitudinal  band  began.    It  was  a  narrow  and  alm'.«t 
cylindrical  canal,  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter  to  the 
pylorus,  bent  in  a  sigmoid  form,  and  terminating  hy  mak- 
ing a  complete  turn  upon  itself.    It  was  only  this  part  of 
the  stomach  which  was  puckered  up  on  the  two  bands 
above  described.     The  sacculi  thus  formed  were  however 
by  no  means  so  large  or  so  completely  separated  from  each 
otber  as  in  the  preceding  division  ;  and  they  became  gra- 
dually less  distinct  to  within  5  inches  of  the  pylorus,  when.* 
they  ceased  altogether.     A  similar  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  sacculi  was  observable  in  the  stomach  of  the  Kan* 
garoo.    The  whole  length  of  this  division,  taken  midway 
between  the  two  curvatures,  was  I  foot  6  inches;  ita  fi;reate<^t 
diameter  was  2  inches,  and  its  smallest  1  inch.     Profes<or 
Owen  guards  against  the  inference  that,  in  considering  ih't% 
stomach  as  being  made  up  of  three  principal  divisions,  be  i«i 
to  be  understood  as  supposing  them  to  be  equally  district 
with  the  different  cavities  of  a  ruminant  or  cetaceous  sto- 
mach.   They  were  not  characterized  by  any  essential  differ- 
ence of  structure,  for  none  of  them  possessed  a  cuticuhr 
lining.    The  three  divisions  were  however  sufficiently  ctb- 
vious  to  justify  their  separate  consideration  for  the  faciltt> 
of  the  description  of  so  complicated  an  organ. 

In  SLUoiher  specie^  iSemnopithecus /(iscicularfs,  the  Tr  < 
of  Sumatra,  and  £f.  coma/t^,  Desm.)  examined  by  Mr.  Owen, 
the  stomach  presented  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the 
preceding.  Its  dimensions  however  were  not  quite  so  Inr^c 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  individual  ex- 
amined was  younger  than  the  Entellus  whose  stomach  i^ 
above  described. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dt»- 
proportionate  size  of  the  stomach  in  these  animals,  some 
difierenoes  are  met  with  in  the  disposition  of  the  other  \  \%' 
cera  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  liver,  instead  of  crocsir.]; 
the  epigastric  to  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  extentU 
downwards  from  the  right  hypochondriac  to  the  right  lum* 
bar  region,  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomeo, 
with  the  epigastric  region  being  occupied  by  the  enorm<>us 
stomach.  The  liver  is  proportionately  smaller  in  Sfrnw*- 
pithecus  than  in  Cercopithecus  or  Macaais,  The  spleen  :« 
of  a  more  triangular  anape,  and  is  attached  to  the  onh^tum 
continued  from  the  left  side  of  the  stomach.  The  panrreiM. 
on  the  contrary,  is  proportionately  larger  than  in  rh.  <<• 
genera.  Both  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  teeretions  enter 
the  duodenum  together,  about  three  inches  from  the  jk,' 
lorus  :  were  it  not  for  the  insertion  of  these  ducts,  Mr.  Ourn 
observes  that  one  might  almost  suppose  that  what  has  bit  n 
regarded  as  the  true  stomach  was  a  portion  of  tbe  inics- 
tinal  canal. 

The  Professor  further  remarks,  that  with  so  complirat.-  i 
a  stomach,  it  might  also  be  expected  that  the  int«.*»ri:i  ^ 
would  not  be  so  long  as  in  those  Monkeys  whieh  ha%r  .- 
simple  stomach;  this  however,  he  observes,  is  not  the  en  ". 
the  small  intestines  being  longer  in  proportion  to  the  h  ■' 
in  Semnopiihecus  than  in  either  Cercopithecus  w  Murttr%.' 
the  ratio  being  respectively  asStol,  64toI,  and  4  iu  i. 
Professor  Owen  points  out  that  in  this  respect  the  latr-r 
genus  evidently  manifests  its  closer  approximation  u>  tVr 
carnivorous  type.  As  in  all  the  preceding  animals  the  intes- 
tines were  prepared  for  admeasurement  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner. Professor  Owen  believes  that  the  rdative  proportion! 
may  be  relied  on,  and  he  roentioni  this  because  tbe  Klmea- 
turements  giyea  by  M.  O(to»  of  the  SemnopUkeem  kme^- 
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prymnu9,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intefitiua] 
canal  wojft  much  shorter. 

*  What  then/  asks  Professor  Owen,  '  are  the  natural 
habiis  aud  food  of  this  genus?  Will  future  observers  of 
these  Slow  Monkeys,  as  M.  F.  Cuvier  denominates  them,  be 
able  to  ascertain  that  their  natural  food  is  more  strictly  ve- 
getable than  that  of  the  Cereopitheci^  &c  ?  And  that,  like 
the  Sloihi  of  the  New  Continent,  so  remarkable  for  their 
complex  stomachs,  they  also  crop  the  tender  shoots  and 
leaves  of  the  trees  in  which  the?  nabitually  reside?  Cereo* 
pitheci  and  Maead  are  provided  by  nature  with  receptacles 
(the  cheek-pouches)  for  storing  away  ill-gotten  food,  nastily 
plucked  from  the  cultivated  grounds  which  they  invade,  and 
which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  off  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  mastieate  and  prepare  for  digestion  in  a  place  of 
safety.  The  complicated  stomachs  of  the  timid  RuminanU 
are  adapted  to  a  similar  end,  allowing  them  to  accumulate 
their  requisite  quantity  of  herbage  from  exposed  pastures, 
which  they  then  carry  off  to  more  secure  situations,  and  re- 
masticate  at  leisure.  Now,  in  the  Semnopithed  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  cheek-pouches  are  very  small,  or  are 
wanting  altogether.  I  have  often  fed  the  Entellus  Monkey 
with  nuts,  and  have  observed  that  while  his  more  fortunate 
neii^hboun  the  Green  Monkey  {Gercopithecue  Sab€eui, 
Geoff.)  and  Ckineee  bonnetted  Monkey  (Maeacue  Sinicue, 
Lac^p.)  were  stowing  them  quickly  away  by  the  dozen  into 
their  cheek-pouches,  he  could  not  cram  more  than  two  in 
the  same  situation,  and  was  equally  averse  to  swallowing 
aoything  but  the  kernel.  In  this  case  the  complicated 
stomach  did  not  serve  him  as  a  substitute ;  but  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  it  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  cheek- 
pouches  when  he  is  in  a  situation  to  collect  together  a  quan- 
tity of  soft  fruits  or  herbs.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Society 
the  Semncpithed  which  have  been  there  exhibited  are  fed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  o\het  Monkeye ;  and 
the  keepers  have  not  observed  anything  like  rumination  in 
them.  In  both  the  species  which  I  have  dissected  where 
illness  and  gradual  decay  preceded  death,  the  stomachs 
were  almost  empty.'    (1833.) 

liir.  Ogilby  refers  to  the  observation  previously  made  by 
Wurmb,  in  his  description  of  the  KahGtu,  remarking  that 
Wurmb  does"  not  indeed  enter  into  any  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  complications,  but  that  his  expressions, '  that 
the  stomach  of  the  Kahau  was  of  unusually  large  size,  and 
of  a  very  irregular  form,'  can  apply  only  to  the  appearance 
since  detected  as  generally  characteristic  of  this  organ  in 
the  Semnapitheci.    This  observation,  he  adds,  had  been 
lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  a  description  of  the 
stomach  of  the  Kahau.    The  latter,  whose  paper  will  be 
found  in  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Zoological  Society  (1837), 
ilso  refers  to  Wurmb's  short  notice,  and  fully  describes  the 
complicated  stomach  as  well  as  the  intestines,  of  which  the 
small  were  18  feet  in  length,  and  the  large  6  feet  2  inches. 
[Nasalis.]    M.  Ogilby  further  observes  that  the  same 
structure  of  stomach  has  been  since  shown  to  exist  in  Sem- 
nnpitheciti  Mawnts,  in  the  Douc  (S.  Nenueue),  and  in  £». 
cueuliaius  ;  so  Uiat  we  are  now  certain  of  its  being  common 
to  seven  species  of  the  genus,  and  may  conclude  with  every 
probability  that  it  extends  to  all  the  others.    He  alludes  to 
tbe  bezoars  reported  by  many  travellers  to  exist  in  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  Asiatic  monkeys,  as  con- 
firmatory  of  Professor  Owen's  views,  and  adds  that  the 
bezuars  produced  by  the  monkeys  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
tod  which  can  scarcely  belong  to  a  genus  different  from  the 
Semnopitheci^  are  described  as  being  smaller,  rounder,  and 
more  powrerfhl  in  their  qualities  than  those  obtained  from 
ruminating  animals.    '  It  is  certain  at  least,'  continues  Mr. 
Ogilby,  *  that  they  are  more  highly  prized  by  Eastern  nations, 
and  the  fact  of  their  production,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  complicated  form  of  the  stomach,  in  two  croups  of  mam- 
mals, in  other  respects  so  widely  separated  from  one  an- 
oibcr,  offers  a  curious  and  interesting  analogy  between  the 
temnopithecs  and  ruminants,  and  an  additional  argument 
III  favour  of  the  supposition  advanced  by  Professor  Owen.* 
Mr.  Ogilby  further  remarks  that  the  teeth  of  the  Semnopi- 
ihpci  present  analogous  modifications  to  those  which  have 
been  above  described  as  characteristic  of  their  stomachs. 
The  number  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  their  composition,,  are 
in'leed,  he  observes,  the  same  as  in  all  the  Simiit,  but  their 
fffin,  he  adds,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  other 
monkeys,  and,  like  so  many  other  details  of  their  structure, 
sp(>roximutos  them  more  neaily  to  the  gibbons.    '  In  the 
cercopilbeca  and  baboons,'  says  Mr.  Ogilby  in  continuation. 


*  the  molar  or  cheek  teeth  are  extremely  tuberculous,  and 
present  a  number  of  mammilated  points,  which  are  scarcely 
ever  worn  down  by  the  effects  of  detrition;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  these  same  teeth  in  the  semnopithecs  become  tri- 
turated at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  present  a  hollow  cavity 
in  the  centre.  This  betokens  a  corresponding  motion  in  the 
jaws  in  the  act  of  mastication,  that  is  to  say,  a  longitudinal 
grinding  motion  from  front  to  rear,  during  the  continuance 
of  which  the  teeth  rub  against  and  wear  one  another  down. 
Now  such  a  motion  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  an  animal 
which  lives  upon  nuts  or  soft  pulpy. fruits,  which  require 
only  to  be  bruised  by  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth 
alternately,  and  not  ground  by  rolling  the  jaws  upon  ono 
another ;  its  existence  therefore  in  the  semnopithecs  seems 
to  betoken  some  peculiarities  in  the  regimen  of  these  ani- 
mals, with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted,  more 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  modifications 
already  noticed  as  existing  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  curious  and  interesting  subject  will 
attract  tne  attention  of  some  of  our  numerous  countrymen 
resident  in  India,  many  of  whom  are  well  qualified  to  inves- 
tigate it,  and  who  have  already  enriched  the  zoology  of  that 
country  with  many  valuable  observations.' 

The  other  zoological  characters  of  this  genus  are  thus 
graphically  given  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  work : 

*  The  extremities  of  the  semnopithecs  are  of  great  length, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  body.    This  is  another 
instance  in  which  the  semnopithecs  resemble  the  gibbons, 
as  well  as  in  the  slender  and  elongated  form  of  the  body 
itself;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  distinction,  that,  whilst 
the  anterior  pair  of  extremities  in  the  gibbons  is  beyond  all 
proportion  longer  than  the  posterior,  the  proportions  are 
reversed  in  the  semnopithecs,  and  it  is  the  posterior  extre- 
mities which  exceed  the  anterior  in  length.    Still  the  dis- 
proportion is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  gibbons,  nor  does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  the 
quadruped  motion  of  the  animals,  when  they  are  forced  to 
resort  to  that  mode  of  progression ;  but  it  becomes  an  addi- 
tional evidence,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  traits,  of  tne  superior  development  of  the  abdominal 
over  the  pectoral  members,  and  tlie  consequent  degradation 
of  the  animals  in  the  scale  of  existence.    This  evidence  is 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  very  limited  development 
of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  which,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  scarcely  exceeds  the  tuberculous  form,  and 
enters  but  slightly  into  the  functions  of  prehension  and 
manipulation:  thus,  as  it  were,  preparing  tbe  way  for  its 
entire  disappearance  in  the  colobs.    [Colobus.]   The  organ 
consists  nevertheless  of  the  ordinary  number  of  phalanges 
of  which  it  is  composed  in  other  cases ;  but  they  are  greatly 
abridged  in  their  dimensions,  both  as  regards  thickness  and 
length,  and  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rather  im- 
moderate development  which  marks  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers,   llie  tails  likewise  are  much  longer  in  the  semnopi- 
thecs than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  monkevs.  Though  slender 
however,  they  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  enter  as  a  very  important  constituent  into 
the  motions  and  progression  of  the  animals.    When  at  rest 
and  unemployed,  they  are  allowed  to  hang  down  perpend i 
cularly,  and,  from  their  great  length,  which  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  animal's  body,  have  a  very  droll  effect, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  natural  apathy  and  imperturb- 
able gravity  of  the  creatures  themselves.    This,  when  un- 
employed, is  their  natural  position.    They  exhibit  the  very 
picture  of  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  appear  as  if  perfectly 
regardless  of  everything  that  passes  around  them ;  but  when 
roused  or  excited,  they  are  nevertheless  capable  of  the  most 
surprising  exertions,  and  astonish  the  spectator  by  a  rapidity, 
variety,  and  precision  of  movements,  which  could  scarcely 
be  anticipated  firom  creatures  apparently  so  apathetic  in 
mind  and  delicate  in  body.    They  are  in  reality  far  from 
meriting  the  name  of  Slow  monkeys,  which  some  zoologists 
have  given  them ;  their  slowness  is  exhibited  in  disposition 
rather  than  in  action,  and  is  an  attribute  of  character  rather 
than  of  structure.    When  young  they  are  readily  domesti- 
cated ;  but  being  less  petulant,  curious,  and  restless  than 
the  cercopithecs  and  baboons,  are  supposed  to  exhibit  less 
intelligence,  though  their  mental  qualities,  as  well  as  their 
physical  structure,  closely  assimilate  them  to  the  real  apes : 
the  old  males  become  morose,  sullen,  and  mischievous.' 

From  the  anatomical  details  above  noticed  it  appears  that 
so  far  from  there  being  any  ground  for  separating  the  Kahau 
[Nasajlis]  and  the  JDouc  [Pyoatbjuz]  from  the  genua  Sem- 
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uopilffcut,  the  o^niution  orihote  ipcciei  ibows  that  tbey 
undoubtedly  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Ogilbj,  in'tbe  work  above 
quoted,  di^rs  from  ihe  views  of  Dr.  HorsReld  and  Mr. 
Vigor!  regacdini;  Natatit  recurvus,  and  gives  hut  reasons  for 
coming  10  the  conclusion  that  the  diitinciion  Ureally  sexual 
initeadof  apeciBc.  BuBbn,  Geoftnv,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Leuan 
thought  that  the  Done  had  no  callosUiea,  and  «o  it  ii  at&ted 
in  the  article  Pyoathhix  ;  but  it  hoii  cnllotitiet,  though  they 
■re  diminutive,  and  the  roistake  probably  arose  from  tbe 
early  descriptions  being  taken  from  imperfect  iklns.  M. 
Rey,  tba  captain  of  a  French  merchant -ship,  who  penetrated 
some  distance  into  tbe  interior  of  Cochin-China,  gives  a  de- 
icription  of  an  encountflr  with  this  specie*.  His  visit  must 
have  been  a  terrible  one  for  the  poor  Douei,  a  hundred  of  which 
were  killed  by  his  party  before  they  reached  the  place  where 
they  breakfasted.  Re  aucoeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing living  specimens  to  carry  to  France.  The  more  the 
victims  di  oppeo,  the  more  their  companions  gathered  round 
them,  endeavouring  to  carry  off  tbe  killed  as  well  as  tbe 
wounded  inlo  the  woods.  The  three  young  ones  that  were 
captured  held  so  &st  round  tbe  bodies  of  their  dams,  that  it 
required  no  smell  effort  to  detach  them.  M.  Rey  describes 
theDoue  as  greatly  resembling  the  orang-ulaa  in  its  stature 
and  inoffensive  manners,  and  as  inhabiting  the  mountains 
and  Ibe  loftiest  tree-tops,  feeding  on  fruit;  and  observes 
that  the  similarity  of  this  creature  to  man  is  very  mortifying. 
Some  of  the  malei  measured,  when  standing  upright,  above 
four  feet  four  inches  in  height  They  were  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Venan,  or  men  of  the  woods. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  illustrations  of 
this  genus. 

Stnmopithecut  itaurut. 


on  tbe  whole  of  a  stouter  make  than  S.  melalophot,  and 
having  mote  robust  extiemitiea.  One  of  tbe  i>pacimen«  in 
the  muasum  at  the  India  House  measures  3  feet  3  inches 
fh>m  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  (he  tail.  The  fiite  is 
regularly  circumscribedby  hairs,  which  are  long,  and  clmely 
applied  to  the  bead ;  the  forehead,  wbich  is  gradually  slop- 
ing, is  entirely  concealed  by  Iham.  The  (general  facial  clia- 
racier  ii  a  llatnesa  above,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  masilln ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  face  differs  greatly  in  old  and 
young  subjects.  Tba  maxillce  beooma  extended  as  tbe  ani- 
mal advances  in  age,  and  in  young  subjects  the  facial  angle 
is  proportionally  greater.  The  orbits  of  tbe  eyes  are  rather 
prominent,  and  the  bones  cf  the  nose  aliort.  The  nose  con- 
sists of  an  angular  ridge,  whioh  is  considerably  elevated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  tarroinates,  without  any  fleshy  protube- 
rance, by  a  membnine  which  is  gradually  attenuated  below, 
and  on  each  tide  of  which  tbe  nostrils  are  placed.  Prom 
tbe  termination  of  the  nose  to  the  mouth  a  considerable 
naee  intervenes:  the  lips  are  small  and  thin.  The  chin  is 
snort  and  small ;  a  citcle  of  grey  hairs  encloses  the  mouth 
in  the  adult  animal ;  and  on  ibe  chin  the  hairs  have  a  dis- 

Cition  downward,  so  as  to  exhibit  tbe  appearance  of  a 
rd.     The  upper  part  of  tbe  &ce  is  nearly  naked ;  a  few 
'ngglmg  itin  hairs  He  scattered  on  the  checkt  and  tbe 
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upper  lip.  and  on  the  more  prominent  part  ot  the  nose  an 
interrupted  series  is  observed.  Irido*  of  tba  eye*  da^k 
brown.  Ears  concealed  from  view  by  tbe  long  bair*  wb:rj> 
cover  the  lateral  varts  of  the  head ;  they  aia  margined,  an>l 
both  in  form  and  disposition  of  external  parts  closely  n 
semble  those  of  man.  The  neck  is  short  and  considerab'i 
contraoled.  Tbe  trunk  is  of  great  length,  broad  and  rubuti 
about  the  shoulders  and  tba  breast,  and  gradually  of  siuail<!r 
dimensions  towards  the  loins.  Buttocks  with  very  lar^v 
roush  callosities.  Mammm  of  the  adult  female  lenglbeiud 
an  a  cylindrical.  Tail  as  long  as  the  body  and  head  takin 
together:  in  some  individuals,  and  particularly  in  your.- 
subjects,  it  exceeds  those  parts  in  length :  it  is  cylindri'  ,. 
for  the  greatest  portion  of  its  length  ;  the  base  tapers  gra- 
dually, and  the  tip  is  thickened  and  terminated  by  a  cIum 
tuft  of  long  hairs  of  an  ovate  form. 

Colour  ^Y<rfua,— Intensely  black,  except  the  breast,  U- 
abdomen,  the  inner  side  ot  the  extremities,  and  the  nnt  ,.! 
the  tail,  which  are  erey.  On  the  crown  of  Ihe  head  <'.  r 
black  bairs  are  slightly  tipped  with  grey ;  and  as  age  tn 
vances  the  grey  portion  becomes  more  extensive,  and  ol-« 
shows  itself  on  the  upper  parts  of  tbe  body ;  buttbee^iir- 
mities  extern^ly,  ana  the  tail,  even  in  the  oldest  subj.-.  l» 
retain  their  blackness.  The  hairs  are  remarkably  luig. 
delicate,  soft,  and  lilky. 

Colour  qf  Young. — Immediately  after  birth,  of  a  fulvm.t 
or  reddish  colour;  with  advancing  age,  a  grey  diseoloutalion 
first  appears  on  tiie  hands,  the  tbrehesd.  and  tbe  lip  of  iht' 
tail ;  from  these  parts  it  gradually  extends  to  llie  neck,  11  •■ 
shoulders,  and  the  flanks,  assuming  from  tune  In  lima  a 
darker  hue,  until  the  coat  of  the  animal  is  jet  black  abjti.' 
and  grey  beneath.  (Horsf.) 

This  is  tbe  Btultng  of  tba  Javanese;  Luhtns  >'■'"' 
*Maure'  of  the  Malays  and  Europeans;  Lotang  of  ii.*.' 
natives  of  Sumatra. 


ScnuuipllhKW  Uuim:  ndultudjHsa.    (Bmr.) 
Dr.  Horsfleld  atates  that  fhe  Budeng.  or  black  sp^ir^   - 
rourh  more  abundant  than  the  rpd  species,  or  £iif..n£    ' 
the  Javanese  {Sernnopiiheau  Pmfmt'i;    but   the   W.      . 
both  on  account  of  its  variety  and  comparalive  beantv.  i«  i 
fovourite  among  tbe  natives.     'Whenever  an  indiviAus.    . 
obtained,'  says  Dr.  HorsBeld,  'care  is  taken  todoinc*ii<-.'. 
it,  and  it  is  treated  with  kindness  and  attention.     Tho  it . 
den^on  tbe  contrary,  is  neglected  and  despised.  It  roiji.  -   - 
much  patience  in  any  degree  to  improve  the  nalunl  >,  ;:■ 
ness  of   its  temper.     In   conSnemenl   it   remain*   dcr. 
many  months  grave  and  morose ;  and  as  it  conlnbu'v-  ■ 
thing  to  the  amusement  of  the  nativca,  it  is  rarelv  fouii'' 
the  villages  or  about  the  dwellings.    Thi*  doei'noi  v.-. 
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A«n  any  kvenian  on  Om  part  of  the  Javanese  to  the  mori' 
key  ncB :  the  most  cammon  ipecics  of  the  Island,  the 
Ceicocebus  AyRula  ot  Geoffroy.  the  Egrot  Monkey  of  Pon- 
ninl,  ii  very  generally  domesilcalod;  and  b  favourite  cus- 
tom of  the  nativea  is  to  associate  it  with  the  horse.  In 
every  lUbte,  froui  that  of  a  prince  to  that  of  a  maDtry,  or 
chief  of  a  villase,  one  of  Ihete  monkeya  is  found;  but  I 
never  obserred  the  Budeng  thus  distinguiahed.' 

Food;  Habiti;  Ulilili/  to  Afun.— 'The  SemnmithenLt 
Uaurut,'  continues  the  author  lait  quoted,  '  is  found  in 
abundance  in  the  extensive  forests  of  Java ;  it  fomii  ita 
dwellings  on  rrees,  and  associates  in  numerous  aoeietiea. 
Troom,  consisting  of  more  than  ftfty  individuala,  are  often 
band  t(«elher.  In  meeting  them  in  tlie  foresla  it  is  pru- 
dent to  obterre  them  at  a  distance.  They  emit  loud  scream* 
oD  the  appToach  of  man,  and  by  the  violent  bustle  and  com- 
motion excited  by  their  movements,  branches  of  deraving 
trees  are  not  unfrequently  detached,  and  precipilatea  on 
the  spectators.  They  are  often  chased  by  the  natives  for 
the  purpoaa  of  obtaining  their  fur;  in  these  pureuita,  which 
are  generally  ordered  and  attended  by  the  chiefs,  the  animals 
ate  altackea  with  cudgels  and  iitanea,  and  cruelly  destroyed 
m  great  numbers.  The  akina  are  prepared  by  a  simple 
proreas  which  the  natirea  have  acquired  from  the  Euro- 
peans, and  tbey  conduct  it  at  present  with  great  skill.  It 
affords  '&  fur  of  a  jet  black  colour,  covered  with  long  silky 
hairs,  which  is  usenilly  employed,  both  by  the  natives  and 
Europeans,  in  preparing  riding  equipages  and  miLtarv  de- 
corations. The  Budeng,  during  its  young  stale,  feecla  on 
tender  leaves  of  plants  and  trees;  and  when  adult,  on  wild 
fruits  of  every  desicriplion,  which  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  forests  which  it  inhabits.'  (.Zoological  Be- 
tearchfi  in  Java.i 

Semnnpilheeiu  melalophot. 

Deicn'plion. — Brilliant  yellow-red  above,  whitish  below; 
a  tuA  of  black  hairs  on  the  forehead  in  form  of  b  bandeau ; 
face  blue. 

This  is  the  Sintpai  of  the  Malays  ;  and  in  this  species 
the  great  length  of  body  nud  slenderness  of  the  extremities 
so  rharacioristic  of  the  Semnopilheei  are  manifested  in  the 
highest  degree. 
Localiij/.— The  forests  of  Sumaln. 


S^'mnopitheeuM  Bntelliu. 

Dfscriplion. — Young  remarkable  for  the  disproportionate 
Iciiglli  af  the  extremities,  the  deliberate  air  of  it*  move- 
ments, and  the  tranquillity  of  ita  eye  and  physiognomy 
generqlly.  Face  and  hands  black  ;  bodv  ana  limbs  light 
grey  or  straw-colour ;  hair  surrounding  tne  face  and  form- 
in-  a  projecting  bandeau  over  the  eyebrows;  a  peaked 
beard  dimcted  outwards  beneath  the  rhin.  The  colour 
always  darker  on  the  loins  and  along  the  spine,  and  be- 
ing deeper  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  till  finally 

•       • ■ r_.i  _:.! black  hairs,  is  of  a 

ime  becomes  more 
aU  when  at  its  full 
remicy  of  the  mua- 
Ak  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  body,  of  the  same  colour,  and  ends  in  a  tuft  of 
bur  rather  longer  and  darker  than  the  general  hue. 

Z,^a/i f I e«.— Bengal ;  the  Himalayan  Houutains;    Ne- 
paul ;    Boo  tan. 
This  i»  tbe  Hoonuman  (Houlman  of  Af.  Duvancel)  of  the 


the  fur,  becoming  mixed  with  nu 
ru-ly  brown.     The  body  at  the 
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Hindu*;  Lungar  of  tbe  Hill  tribes;  and  is  the  monkey 
which  is  so  remarkably  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the 
country  where  it  is  found.  M.  Duvaucel  boa  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  tbe  careful  watch  which  the  Bengalees 
kept  over  him  to  prevent  his  killing  thia sacred  animal,  hold- 
ing a  high  place  among  the  thirty  millions  of  IndiBn  gods, 
and  to  save  himself  from  dying  within  the  year,  whioh,  accord- 
ing to  popular  belief,  is  sure  to  he  the  fate  of  one  who  puta 
an  Entellua  monkey  to  death.  He  was  harangued  by  tba 
Hindua  upon  the  danger  of  injuring  animal*  which  were 
DO  other  tban  princes  and  heroes  under  the  operation  of 
the  metempsychosis.  Unmoved  by  their  eloquence,  and 
eager  to  possess  a  specimen,  he  levelled  and  brought  down 
a  'princess.'  But  tbe  acquisition  was  dearly  boueht.  The 
ill-lated  creature  had  a  young  one  on  her  back,  and,  though 
shot  through  the  heart,  the  mother  exhausted  her  remain* 
of  life  in  tmowing  it  into  tbe  branches  of  a  aeighbouring 
tree ; — then  fell  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  M.  DuvauceL  It 
is  hut  just  to  add  that  he  mourned  over  the  deed  he  had 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  going  further  into  the 
interesting  connection  of  this  animal  with  the  Hindu  my- 
thology. The  reader  will  find  much  information  on  this 
head  collected  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  hook  above  referred  la  M. 
F.  Cuvier  has  a  very  characteristic  figure  of  thia  apeciea  in 
his  great  work. 

Fossil  Sbmivotithbci. 
Captain  Cautley.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Royle,  dated  Saha- 
rumpore,  iBth  November,  183G,  permitted  the  announce- 
ment of  a  fact  which  had  long  been  known  to  the  latter,  of 
the  finding  of  the  remains  of  a  quadrumanous  animal  in  the 
Sewaliks  or  suh-HimalayaD  range  of  mountains  (tertiary), 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  An  astragalua  waa 
first  found,  but  latterly  a  nearly  perfect  head  with  one  side 
of  the  molars  and  one  orbit  nearly  complete.  It  is  added 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  much  larger  than  any 
existing  monkey,   and  allied  to    Cuvjer's    Cynocephaline 

Koup.  This  waa  communicated  to  the  Society  on  the  3rd 
ay,  1B37. '  On  the  I4ih  June,  in  the  seme  year,  a  paper 
was  read  'On  the  remain*  of  a  Fossil  Monkey  fhim  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan; 
by  Captain  P.  T.  Cautley.  F.G.S.,  Benpil  Artillery;  ^d 
H.  Falconer,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Servioe.'  The  authors 
commence  their  paper  with  some  general  observations  on 
the  tt^fferenoes  in  habit  in  various  animals,  which  prevent 
tbe  remain*  of  some  being  *o  fk^quently  orsserved  as  those 
of  others  in  a  Ibsail  stale,  and  ihey  adduce  as  instances 
birds  and  quadrumanoua  animals.  So  speedily  are  the  re- 
mains of  these  carried  away  by  the  bycena,  the  chacal,  and 
wolf,  the  scavengers  of  torrid  regions,  that  in  Indi*  the 
tracesof  casualties  are  so  seldom  seen, even  where  monkeys 
occupy  in  large  tocietiea  the  groves  of  mango-trees  round 
villages,  that  the  simple  Hinau  believes  that  they  bury 
Ibeird^  in  the  night.  The  authors  wereearly  led  to  anlicw 
MlB  the  finding  of  some  quadrumanou*  animals  among  the 
Sewalik  fossils,  snd,  several  months  ^m  the  dale  of  their 
communication  then  before  the  Society,  obtained  an  aatn- 
galu*  of  the  right  1^,  which  they  minutely  describe,  and 
compare  with  that  of  the  recent  Semnopithecu*  BnttUui, 
which,  though  certainly  belonging  to  a  distinct  species,  it 
closely  resemblei  both  in  siie  and  general  form,  as  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  specimen  sent  with  the  fouil  astragalus. 
Thia  was  completely  mineraltied.  having  a  ip.  gr.  of  about 
2'S,  and  appearing  to  be  impregnated  with  hydrate  of  iron. 
Although  only  a  soUiary  bone  of  the  foot,  the  relations  of 
structure  are  so  fixed  that  the  identity  of  thia  fcaail  is  a* 
certain  as  if  the  entire  skeleton  had  been  found,  but  tba 
authora  deferred  making  the  announcement,  in  the  hopes 
of  soon  finding  specimens  of  tbe  craniumand  teeth;  these, 
they  odd,  have  been  discovered  fay  Messra.  Baker  and  Du- 
rand  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  have  obtained  a  oon* 
siderable  portion  of  the  face,  and  the  whole  aeriea  of  molar* 
of  one  uda  of  a  ouadrumanous  animal  belonging  to  a  much 
larger   species  than  theirs.     {Qeol.   Proe^   vol.   ii.^    1B37- 

SBMPERVIVUH  f  always  living,'  firoto  tntper  and 
vivo,  on  account  of  tbeir  tenacity  of  life),  a  genu*  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crasaulaces.  This  genns  ia 
known  by  potsesting  a  calyx  fi- to  13-partcd.  and  occasionally 
even  20-parled ;  peUls  6  to  12  in  number,  seldom  20,  more 
or  less  united  at  the  bass;  13  to  34  stamens  or  more,  grown 
together  at  the  base ;  scales  at  the  base  of  the  carpels,  whioh 
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are  follicular,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  petals.  The 
genus  is  composed  mostly  of  herbs,  some  of  which  are  stem- 
less,  and  have  young  plants  growing  from  the  axils.  Others 
are  caulescent,  without  young  plants,  or  they  may  be  shrubby 
and  fleshy.  The  leaves  are  usually  revolutc,  and  their 
branches  of  cymose  flowers  are  disposed  in  corymbs  or  pani- 
cles. Their  flowers  are  white,  yellow,  or  purple.  The 
species  of  Sempervivum,  like  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  have  most  of  them  thick  fleshy  leaves  and  small 
n>ots»and  are  adapted  for  growins  in  rocky,  dry,  barren 
places.  The  arrangement  of  their  leaves  is  frequently  very 
elegant,  and  many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses  and  gardens.  Some  are  used  in  the  arts  and 
medicine. 

Sempervivum  glutinontm^  Clammy  House-leek:  stem 
frutescent;  leaves  wedge-shaped,  viscid,  rather  scattered, 
fringed  with  cartilaginous  cilisD ;  petals  8  to  10.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madeira  It  has  loose  panicles  of  golden  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  stem  about  two  feet  high.  The  fishermen  of 
Madeira  are  in  the  habit  of  usins  this  species  to  rub  their 
nets,  which  are  however  previously  steeped  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  some  kind.  They  are  said  to  endure  as  long  as 
if  they  were  tanned. 

S,  tectorum.  Common  House-leek :  leaves  ciliated ;  off- 
sets spreading ;  petals  5  to  9,  spreading ;  scales  of  flowers 
wedge-shaped,  carunculate.  It  was  originally  a*  native  of 
alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  central  Europe,  but  it  has 
now  found  its  way  to  the  tops  of  old  walls  and  the 
thatched  and  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses  of  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  This  species  is  remarkable  for 
the  change  its  structure  undergoes  by  cultivation.  In 
all  the  wild  examples  the  flowers  possess  two  rows  of 
stamens  and  one  row  of  carpels;  but  in  the  cultivated 
examples,  one  or  both  rows  of  stamens  are  constantly 
converted  into  carpels.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mohl,  in 
1 836.  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  true 
nature  of  the  morphosis  that  takes  place  in  the  formation  of 
stamens  and  pistils.  The  common  nouseleek  is  used,  both 
internally  and  externally,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  many  dis- 
eases. Its  juice  has  been  eiven  m  chronic  discharges  from 
the  mucous  membranes.  When  mixed  with  cream,  it  is 
applied  to  bums,  and  is  also  said  to  cure  corns.  Its  general 
growth  on  the  roofs  of  houses  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  belief  that  it  had  the  power  of  averting  the  influence  of 
lightning  from  buildings.  On  this  account  it  is  also  some- 
times called  thunder-plant.  Probably  the  order  given  by 
Charlemagne,  that  it  should  be  planted  on  all  buildings, 
originated  in  this  belief.  It  is  known  by  many  other  names 
than  that  of  house*leek,  as  JupiterVcye,  bullock*s-eye,  and 
J  upitcr'sbeard. 

About  thirty-six  species  of  this  genus  are  described. 
Those  known  in  greenhouses  are  chiefly  brought  from  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  cultivating  them,  a  mixture  of  sand, 
loam,  and  brick-rubbish  is  the  best  soil  for  them ;  <ind  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  much  water  when  not  in 
flower.  The  hardy  kinds  may  be  grown  on  rock-work,  old 
walls,  roofs,  &&,  and  may  be  conveniently  propagated  by 
o(r:iets.  which  they  produce  in  abundance. 
SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS.  [C6tk  d^Or.] 
SEMUR  EN-BRIONNAIS.  [SaOnb  bt  Loire.J 
SENAC,  JEAN,  was  born  at  Lombez  in  1693,  and  ob- 
tained the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rheims.  He 
was  appointeu  first  physician  to  the  king  in  1 752,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He 
died  in  1770.  The  present  reputation  of  Senac  is  due  to 
his  great  work  on  the  structure  of  the  heart,  its  action,  and 
its  diseases,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris  m  1749,  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  re-edited  by  Portal, 
and  translated  into  English  and  other  languages.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  this  work  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
best  anatomical  monograph  ever  written  in  France ;  and 
although  recent  investigations  have  detected  in  it  numerous 
errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  will  always  remain  an  admirable  monument  of  the  learn- 
ing and  the  industry  of  its  author.  The  other  writings  of 
Sunac  are  unimportant ;  a  complete  list  of  them  may  be 
found  in  Haller  s  *  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,*  t.  ii.,  p.  159. 

SENA'ClA,asmall  genus  of  plants  of  the  nattval  family 
of  Pittosporecs,  named  in  honour  of  Jean  Senac,  a  French 
physician.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  of  the  Himalayas.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  its  small  5-toothefl  calyx.  PelaU  5.  Stamens  5 
hy  peg)  nous.     Younger  capsules  berry-formed,  aflerwards 


2-valTed,  half  2-celled.  Seeds  4  to  8.  Tlie  tperics  fuim 
smooth-branched  shrubs,  with  feat  her- veined  entire  W^\t%, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  This  genu* 
closely  resembles  Celastrus,  but  the  bypogynoua  inM>iti«>n 
of  the  stamens  is  a  distinguishing  character.  The  «•<  •! 
of  Senacia  undulata  (the  Celestrus  undulatus  of  Laroarrk .. 
a  native  of  the  Mauritius,  is  well  known  and  e^tceuieJ 
for  its  hardness.  It  is  thence  called  boii  dejoU  cceur  by  the 
French.  i 

SENA'N,  a  Sabian  physician,  astronomer,  and  miithe- 

matician,  whose  names,  as  given  at  full  length  by  Ibn  Abi 

Osaibia  {Oioun  al-Ambd  fl  Tabacdl  al-Jtebbd,  *  Fuuu-« 

Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum/ cap.  10,  sec  4>.  arv 

Abou  Said  Semin  Ben  Thdbet  Ben  Corrah,    He  was  Ur.u 

at  Hairan  in  Mesopotamia,  and  his  father,  his  brother. 

and  his  son  were  among  the  most  celebrated  ph>sicians  i  f 

their  time.    [Thabet.]    He  was  physician  in  ordiuur)     * 

Moctader  and  C&her,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  il.f 

Abbasside  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  who  reigned  from  am.  *.^9S  tti 

A.H.  322  (A.D.  908-934).    By  the  former  of  these  prinors  hv 

was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Eai$  a/ai   l-AteU-n, 

'chief  of  the  physicians,  or  'archiater.'    He  was  al&o  at- 

pointed  public  examiner,  a.h.  319  (a.i>.  931),  and  tlie  kh..  f. 

in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  practitioners  having  kil.t-'i 

one  of  his  patients,  ordered  that  no  one  for  the   fui4  rr 

should  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician,  until  he  haA 

been  licensed  to  do  so  by  Senan.*    {Arab,  Phtlotfjph  Jit- 

6/to/A.,  apud  Casiri,  'Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Escur..*  t^'tn. 

i.,  p.  437-9.)     The  anonymous  author  of  this  wuik  *u- 

lates,*  as  Gibbon  says,  'a  pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant  but 

harmless  practitioner/  who  presented  himself  before  SciiAn 

for  a  licence  to  practise;  which  anecdote  is  told  aUu  wx'-h 

additional  circumstances  by  Abul-Faraj,  *  Chron.  S>r..    p 

187;   and    'Hist.  Dynast.*    p.   197.     The   khalif  Ciihtr 

showed  his  favour  to  him  by  wishing  him  to  cmbra't- 

Islam.      This  he  refused  for  some  time,  but  was  at  ia^i 

terrified  by  threats  into  compliance.   As  however  the  kl^l.t 

still  continued  to  behave  with  great  severity  towards  Inir.. 

and  at  the  same  time  transferred  his  favour  to  anoM:cr 

physician,  Isa  Ben  Yusuf,  he  fled  to  Khorasan;  be  afi-* - 

wards  returned  to  Bagdad,  and  died  a.h.  331  (a.d.  H4:  . 

The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  Ca«:;i 

(loco  ct/.),  relating  chiefly  to  astronomy  and  geometry.  L  .- 

his  father  Thabet,  he  appears  to  have  written  also  sexer 

works  relating  to  the  religious  doctrines,  rites,  and  ht^- 

monies  of  the  Sabians ;  from  which,  if  they  could  be  r<  r  .• 

vered,  we  might  expect  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  .i  • 

formation  respecting  this  curious  people  thao  we  {^ot  •  « 

at  present 

SENA'TUS,  according  to  the  etymological  roeanii:);  • ' 
the  word,  is  'an  assembly  of  elders,'  and  this  is  the  ««.  < 
which  the  Roman  writers  attach  to  the  earliest  seaa!*- 
Rome.    The  number  of  senators  in  the  Greek  republic »,  r 
well  as  at  Rome,  always  bore  a  certain  relation  to  the  m ;. 
her  of  tribes  of  which  the  state  was  c6mpose<l.     Henre.  .• 
long  as  Attica  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  numbti 
senators  was  400 ;  and  when  Cleisthenes  divided  the  cul:.  r. 
into  ten  tribes,  he  increased  the  number  of  senators  to  ^ 
As  long  as  Rome  only  comprehended  one  tribe,  the  Li:.  > 
of  the  city  on  the  Palatine,  their  senate  consisted  of  onl>  '. 
members.    After  the  accession  of  a  second  tribe,  the  i«l;.. 
her  of  senators  was  raised  to  200:  and  when  a  third  tr.iv 
was  united  with  them,  the  number  of  senators  was  increa}*  . 
to  300.    [RoMK,  p.  105.]    Each  of  the  three  Roman  tr.'*« 
was  divi(led  into  ten  curis,  and  each  curia  into  ten  ecnti- 
and  the  same  number  of  decuries,  containing,  acoordu.g  . 
Gbttling,  parts  of  several  gentes,  and  made  for  purposes «{ .<^ 
presentation.  At  the  head  of  each  gens  there  was  a  dec^ 
who,  according  to  Niebuhr,  by  virtue  of  this  office  «^«  . 
senator,  or  a  representative  of  his  gens  in  the  senate.    T  . 
Walter  {Gesch,  des  Rom.  Rechte,  p.  23)  justly  observes  :l.i: 
the  age  of  a  decurio,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  mil  *  .« 
ofBcer,  and  consequently  must  alwajrs  have  been  a  \  <■«.  .* 
man  and  able  to  bear  arms,  does  not  appear  to  be  con^iytc^ . 
with  the  age  and  duties  of  a  senator.    It  is  much  more  *  *  • 
bable  that  each  deeury  elected  from  its  own  body  ow  i 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate.    Each  curia  v  -.* 
thus  represented  by  ten  senators,  who  were  called  a  *dcrui  . 
senatorum'  (Liv.,  i.  7).    At  the  head  of  this  decuria  *^  *  - 
torum  was  a  curio,  and  the  ten  heads  of  the  decuncs,  vt'  : 


*  TV.e  nuiBbcr  of  pcnont  Ib  Boi^ad  who  mdanml  Udt  « 
Mill  to  hare  amouDlira  to  ei^^bt  huikdivd  and  Uiirty. 
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the  eld&st  ami>n<y  the  living  ex-censors ;  but  afterwards  upon 
any  one  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy.  (Liv.,  xxvii. 
11.)  If  the  censors  thought  a  person  who  had  held  a  curule 
office  unworthy  of  being  a  senator,  they  passed  over  him 
(*preDteribant:*  Fest..  8.  v.  *  PrsBteriti') ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  seldom  occurred  with  persons  who  had  held  a  curule 
office.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxviii.  28.)  The  plebeians  as  an 
order  never  obtained  the  right  of  being  eligible  as  senators ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  great  offices  of  the  republic  became  ac- 
cessible to  the  plebeians,  their  claims  to  the  dignity  of  senator 
could  not  be  disputed.  As  therefore  the  qussstorship,  con- 
sulship, censorship,  and  protorship,  were  one  after  the  other 
thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  their  numbers  in  the  senate 
likewise  continued  to  increase.  At  last  (perhaps  in  the 
year  131  bc;  Walter,  p.  165,  note  156),  even  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  after  having  before  acquired  the  right  to 
convoke  the  senate  and  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
gained  .by  the  Plebiscitum  Atiniura  the  rights  of  real  sena- 
tors. (GelHus,  xiv.  8.)  On  certain  occasions  a  dictator 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  electing  new  members  into 
the  senate.  (Liv.,  xxiii.  22,  &c.)  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  in 
216  B.C.,  not  only  elected  such  men  as  had  held  curule 
offices,  but  also  such  as  had  been  plebeian  oediles,  tribunes, 
quccstors,  and  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  soldiers.  The  senato,  which  at  first  had  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  populus,  thus  gradually  became  the  real 
rt;presentative  of  the  people ;  for  although  the  censors  or  a 
dictator  were  the  electors,  yet,  either  by  custom  or  by  law, 
they  always]  elected  such  men  as  had  held  offices  given  by 
the  people,  so  that  it  was  in  fact  the  people  who  elected  the 
members  of  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  senators  themselves 
viewed  their  dignity  as  from  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Sext,, 
65;  c.  Verr,,  iv.  11 ;  pro  CiuenL,  56.)  This  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flamen  dialis  (Liv.,  xxvii.  8),  had 
no  seats  in  the  senate ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  a 
disputed  point  whether  the  proDfectus  urbi  should  have  a 
vote  in  the  senate  (Gellius,  xiv.  8),  for  in  the  colleges  of 
priests  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  co-optatio  of  the  members 
themselves,  and  the  preefectus  urbi  was  appointed  by  the 
consuls,  and  none  of  them  derived  their  power  from  the 
people.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  however  this  appears  to  have 
been  altered,  for  we  find  that  pontiffs  miffht  at  the  same 
time  be  senators.  (Cic.  ad.  Att,,  iv.  2.)  Notwithstanding 
all  this  however,  the  senate,  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
preserved  in  a  great  measure  its  original  character ;  it  re- 
mained an  aristocratic  body. 

During  the  republic  we  do  not  hear  that  any  property 
qualification  was  required  for  a  senator  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.y 
xiv.  I),  though  the  senators  must  generally  have  belonged  to 
the  wealthiest  classes.  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Livy 
(xxiv.  1 1)  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  previous  to 
the  second  Punic  war  a  senatorial  census  was  instituted 
(Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  406) ;  but  the  words  of  Livy  are  too  vague 
to  admit  of  such  an  inference,  and  probably  refer  only  to 
the  fact  that  senators  were  among  the  wealthiest  Romans, 
and  were  consequently  able  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to 
the  republic  than  other  persons,  (bottling  (p.  346)  con- 
cludes from  Cicero  {Ad  Jom.,  xiii.  5)  that  Coesar  was  the 
first  who  instituted  a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  even  less  conclusive  than  that  of  Livy.  The  first 
to  whom  the  introduction  of  a  senatorial  census  is  expressly 
ascribed  is  Augustus.  He  first  fixed  it  at  400,000  sesterces, 
but  afterwards  increased  it  to  800,000.  and  at  last  to  1,200,000 
sesterces.  (Suet,  Aufr,^  41 ;  Dion  Ciass.,  liv.  17.  26,  30;  Iv. 
13.)  If  a  senator  lost  or  spent  so  much  of  his  property 
as  to  fall  short  of  the  senatorial  census,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  senate,  unless  the  emperor  connived, 
or  supplied  the  deficiency.  (Tacit,  Annal.,  ii.  48 ;  xii.  52 ; 
XV.  28;  Hi8i.,  iv.  42;  Suet,  Aug.,  41;  Tiber.,  47;  Dion 
Cass.,  Ix.  1 1.)  The  senatorial  age  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at 
twenty-five  yeai-s  (Dion  Class.,  Hi.  20),  and  the'  names  of  the 
senators  Were  entered  on  a  list  called  '  Album  Senatorium.* 
(Tacit,  Annal.y  iv.  42;  Dion  Cass.,  liv.  13;  Iv.  3.)  Augus- 
tus reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  senators  to 
GOO,  and  cleared  their  body  from  the  unworthy  persons  who 
had  been  admitted  before  his  time.  He  also  improved  the 
senate  by  electing  into  it  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
municipia  and  colonies,  and  even  provincials.  (Tacit,* 
AnnaL,  iii.  55 ;  xi.  25 ;  Suet.,  Vespas.,  9.)  Such  senators  of 
course  resided  at  Rome,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  belonged  to  Sicily  or  Gallia  Narbonnensis,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  visit  their  former  homes  without  a  special  per- 


mission of  the  emperor.  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  xii.  23 ;  Dion  Cas* . 
Iii.  42 ;  Ix.  25.)  At  a  later  period  these  foreign  senauin 
were  required  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Italy.  (Plin^  Epist^  vi.  19.)  The  emperors  al-^ 
assumed  the  right  of  convoking  the  regular  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary meetings  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.  I :  liv. 
3),  although  the  consuls,  prsators,  and  tribunes  continut'd 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege*.  (Tacit*  Hut.,  iv.  39;  \)u*.\ 
Cass.,  Ivi.  47 ;  lix.  24.) 

Senators  were  never  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mer  can  til- 
business.  About  the  commencement  of  the  second  Pun  r 
war  however,  some  senators  seem  to  have  entered  into  m«*r 
cantile  speculations ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  notwithsiandir>.; 
the  opposition  of  the  senate,  that  no  senator  should  be  a  - 
lowea  to  possess  a  ship  of  more  than  300  ampborsD  in  to* 
nage  (Liv.,  xxi.  63),  this  being  thought  sufficiently  lar;»c  i" 
convey  to  Rome  the  produce  of  their  possessions  abru.i ! 
(comp.  Cic.  c.  Verr.t  ▼.  18);  from  which  passage  it  is  Hcu' 
that  this  law  was  not  always  observed.  No  one  tnorco%tr 
could  be  elected  senator  whose  parents  were  not  free  rot  r. 
by  birth  (ingenui).  The  first  violation  of  this  costoro  «-.*« 
attempted  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus.  ^l 
elected  into  the  senate  the  sons  of  freedmen.  (Liv.,  ix  .^ 
and  46 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  De  Vir.  Jllttntr.,  34.)  But  this  elect.  ■'• 
was  considered  illegal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic 
such  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  rather  oommnn. 
(Dion  Ca8s.,xl.  63 ;  iii.  47 ;  Herat.,  So/.,  i.  6.21.)  If  asenaim 
was  struck  from  the  lists  of  senators  by  the  eensora,  he  wi« 
not  disqualified  for  any  of  the  great  state  offices,  but  Ik 
might  still  obtain  them,  and  thus  find  his  way  beck  to  \\\v 
senate.  (Cic.  pro  Ciueni^  46;  Dion  C^sss^  xxxviii.  :u* 
xliii.  52 ;  comp. '  Nota*  in  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Ram.  AnUq.\ 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (t«naitit  Ugitimut- 
during  the  republic  were  hold  on  the  calends,  nones  an'i 
ides  of  every  month.  (Cic.  cd  Quint.  F^nt^  ii.  13.)  Ex- 
traordinary meetings  (senaius  indictus  or  edictus)  miirht  W 
convoked  on  any  day,  provided  it  was  not  a  dies  eomitiali% 
or  a  dies  ater.  Augustus  decreed  that  a  senatus  lei?itin)L« 
should  only  be  held  twice  every  month,  on  the  oalcnd«  ar.  i 
on  the  ides ;  that  during  the  months  of  September  and  O-- 
tober,  only  a  small  number  of  senators,  drawn  by  lot,  shou> ! 
attend ;  and  that  their  attendance  should  be  sufficient  t 
enable  the  body  to  transact  business.  (Suet,  ^uj^..  /: - 
Dion  Cass.,  Iv.  3.)  What  number  of  senators  wasncrr^AM 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  meeting  is  uncertain  *  ■ 
some  occasions  however,  as  we  see  from  the  senatus  n«n* 
sultum  de  Bacchanalibus  (Liv.,  xxxix.  16),  a  decree  r%.  I 
not  be  made  unless  there  were  one  hundred  senators  prr-t*'*' 
Sometimes  also  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  atiiv.- 
dance  by  a  multa,  or  a  pignoris  captio.  (Cic,  PhiUp.,  i 
Augustus  increased  the  severity  of  the  law  in  this  re«pr  -: 
(Dion  Cass.,  liv.  18 ;  Iv.  3 ;  Ix.  11.)  At  first  he  required  x\  \ 
presence  of  four  hundred  members  to  constitute  a  fall  as- 
sembly ;  but  he  afterwards  reduced  this  number ;  and  at  i 
later  period,  the  presence  of  seventy, or  even  fewer  senator^ 
was  sufficient.    (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  16.) 

The  places  of  meeting  for  the  senate  (cnris  or  senaru.-. 
were  always  templa,  t.^.  places  consecrated  by  the  augur* 
and  there  were  originally  three  of  them:  1,  the  temple  . 
Concordia,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum  :  3,  a  pia 
near  the  Purta  Capena  ;  and  3,  a  place  near  the  tempU 
Bellona,  outside  of  the  city.   (Fest,  1. 1;. '  Senacula.*)  S-. 
sequently  however  meetings  of  the  senate  were  held  !*i  : 
great  many  other  places.    The  place  near  the  teroplr    ' 
Bellona  was  principal! v  used  for  the  purpose  of  pn    .- 
audience  to  generals  who  returned  from  their  camp.i:j'  * 
and  were  desirous  to  obtain  a  triumph;    also  to  riN^ 
foreign  ambassadors,  especially  such  as  were  sent  b« 
enemy,  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.    To« :;    - 
tho  close  of  the  republic,  it  was  decreed  that  darini:  :*- 
whole  month  of  February  the  senate  should  give  audir-  - 
to  foreign  ambassadors  on  all  days  on  which  a  senate  r  > 
be  held,  and  that  no  other  business  should  be  trmnsartc 
tho  senate  until  the  affairs  of  the  foreign  ambassadon  «  * 
settled.    (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  ii.  1 3 ;  ad  Fam.,  i.  4,\ 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Rome,  the  right  of  eonvokinp  t!  - 
senate  belonged  to  the  kings  or  their  vicegerents,  and  il 
also  introduced  the  subjects  for  discussion.    The  prmrr'^ 
senatus,  or  custos  urbis,  put  the  question.     The  fu^-  ■ 
majorum  gentium  voted  first  and  the  patres  Ri<n'>n  - 
gentium  last.    (Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.  20.)    During  the  rrptib 
the  senate  might  be  convoked  by  the  consuls,  the  dirt»*    . 
the  prflDtor,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  intenex*  or  lyr 
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3  A  fvlacahr  pbM  (ofdfecslrm)  ia  tke  thcBtfcft  and  «»- 
yhrthralrea.  TUi  vm  fisit  ■■igmit  to  the  feaale  by  Seipw 
Afncuuis  Major,  bx.  194  (liv^  uxir.  M;  eompu  Oc  ffv 
CImiiI^  47.)  la  tbo  reifii  of  CUndiiif  they  obuincd  tlie 
MOMdiametioniiUiegaiBetiii  tbeCirem..  fSnet^CEwtf^ 
21;  DnmCms^Ix.  7.) 

4.  Oo  tlie  4sf  when  neriSees  were  uleied  to  Jopitcr,  tbe 
ieiiaton  had  a  pfibtie  feeel  on  tbo  Cipitol,  and  this  dktine' 
iMNi,  vbicii  no  one  ebe  bad,  was  called  jus  pabliee  epa- 
kadi.    (SoeC  Jug^  36;  Gellina,  xiL  8.) 

5.  Tbe  jos  libena  le^ionia*  that  is»  aenatots,  when  al- 
krved  to  txavel  abroad,  bad  a  right  to  demand  from  tbe 
iobabitaata  of  tbe  towns  or  eountries  tbroogh  which  ibej 
travelled,  all  that  waa  necessary  for  their  support  or  aceooH 
roods  lion.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the  republic  this  right  was 
murb  aboted,  wherefore  Cieeio  obtained  the  paasing  a  law 
which  limited  tbe  time  doring  which  a  aenator  might  he 
ab«eot  and  enjoy  tbe  jos  libers  legationis  to  one  year: 
Caesar  however  extended  it  to  five.  {Did.  of  Greek  and 
Rftm.  Ani^  under  *  Le^tus,') 

8ENATUS  OONSULTUM.  [Row,  p.  117.] 
SE'NECA,  LUCIUS  ANNiEUS,  was  nn^bly  bom  a 
few  years  beibre  tbe  Christian  sra,  at  Cordoba  in  Spain,  and 
was  brought  to  Rome  while  ooite  a  child  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  and  for  his  health.  iCon,  ad  Heiv^  16.)  He 
was  tbe  second  son  of  Marcos  Anmeus  Seneca,  the  rheto- 
rician, and  the  author  of '  Suaaoris,  ControverstflB,  Declama- 
tion umque  Ezoerpta,'  whose  memory  was  so  strong  that  be 
could  repeat  two  thousand  words  in  the  same  order  as  be 
beard  them.  He  had  tbe  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
taste,  but  when  we  consider  tliat  his  taste  was  so  compre- 
hensiTe  as  to  admit  a  hundred  to  the  rank  of  orators  in  a 
century  wbote  orators  fame  Jimits  to  fire  or  six,  we  may 
reasonably  doobt  its  value  and  delicacy.  As  was  natural 
with  such  a  man,  he  assiduously  directed  the  studies  of  his 
son  to  rhetoric,  a  preference  which  Lucius  soon  rebelled 
against,  and,  placing  himself  under  Papirins  Fabianus, 
Attains,  and  Sotion,  deyoted  himself  to  philosophy.  In 
common  with  many  oihers  who  aspired  to  wisdom,  yonng 
Seneca  travell^  into  Greece  and  Kgypt,  and  in  his '  Qums- 
tiones  Naturales '  (a  remarkable  work,  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  time), 
he  has  judicious  and  accurate  remarks  on  Egypt  and  on 
the  Nile.  But  his  father  at  length  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  worldly  interests  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  phi- 
losophy, and  he  undertook  the  business  of  an  advocate. 
He  became  quaesior,  and  under  the  emperor  Claudius  rose 
to  distinction ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  at  this 
period  nowhere  traceable  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
we  munt  therefore  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  tbe  truth  of 
Messalina's  accusation  against  him  of  adultery  with  Julia, 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  (Tacit.,  ilwi^^xiii.  42.)  His  intimacy 
and  connection  with  her  were  certainly  very  equivocal,  and  the 
manners  of  the  time  still  more  so ;  but  then  Messalina,  who 
was  humbled  by  the  pride  of  the  princess,  and  who  nowhere 
manifested  any  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  worthy 
of  much  credit.  The  result  however  was  Julia's  exile  and 
subsequent  assassination,  and  Seneca*s  banishment  to  Cor- 
sica. Here,  according  to  his  account,  he  spent  his  time  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  writing  his  treatise  on  '  Con- 
solation.* This  stoicism  looks  very  well  on  paper,  hut, 
unfortunately  for  his  credit,  we  find  him  courting  the  em- 
peror in  a  servile  strain  of  adulation,  and  begging  to  be 
restored  to  favour. 

On  the  death  of  Messalina  Claudius  married  Agrippina, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  recal  Seneca,  and  to  bestow  on  him 
the  office  of  prmtor  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.  8),  and  slie  afterwards 
made  him,  with  Afranius  Burrhus,  tutor  to  her  son  Nero. 
To  Seneca*s  lot  fell  the  instructing  of  tbe  young  prince  in 
the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and 
virtue :  with  what  success  all  the  world  knows.  In  fact 
an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of 
Seneca*s  connection  with  Nero,  leads  to  the  probable  con- 
clusion of  his  being  a  pander  to  Nero's  worst  vices.  Not  to 
repeat  the  many  stories  current  at  Rome  of  his  particular 
acts  (which  if  not  fuUv  attested,  are  yet  equally  so  with 
those  of  his  virtue  and  aecorum),  we  will  only  insist  on  his 
immense  wealth,  and  demand  whether  Nero  was  a  man 
likely  to  have  bestowed  such  munificent  presents  (avaricious 
as  he  was  known  to  be)  upon  one  who  had  no  other  claim 
upon  him  than  the  instruction  of  precepts  and  axioms 
which  he  must  have  laughed  at  in  supreme  contempt? 
Juvenal  speaks  of '  tbe  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Seneca.'  He 


and  eooatiy  villas,  a  superb 
palace  ia  Rose,  samptooody  fnrmsbed,  containing  five 
baodred  cadar-tablea  with  fbeC  of  ivory,  and  of  exquisite 
workamasbtp.  His  bard  cash  amoontcd  to  300, Quo 
scstertia,  or  two  millioaa  fnir  hummed  and  twenty-one 
thomand  eight  bnadred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling  of 
onr  money;  a  sam,  tbe  amgnitode  of  which  might  well 
excite  tbe  sareasUe  inqairy  St  Soilina,  by  what  wisdom  or 
precepts  of  phtloaophy  Seneca  had  been  enabled  in  the  short 
space  of  foor  years  to  aeenmnlate  it  ?  (Tacit,  xiii.  42.  &c  )  We 
will  not  affirm  with  his  enemies  that  he  instigated  or  abetted 
Nero  ia  the  murder  of  his  mother,  though  we  know  that 
Seneca  became  the  foe  of  bis  former  protectress. 

Seneca  however  soon  found  that  the  tyrant  who  ha'l 
made  such  sin^Ur  use  of  his  precepts,  and  whose  vices  had 
so  enriched  bis  philosophical  abode,  bad  cast  jealous  c\e9 
upon  tins  very  wealih.  He  therefore  with  consummate 
address  offered  lo  refnnd  tbe  immense  treasures  which  he 
bad  adeomulated,  and  begged  permission  to  retire  on  a 
small  eompetency.  Neio  would  not  accept  this.  Senera 
then  shut  nimself  up,  *  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the 
usual  civilities  whkb  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  under  prr- 
tenee  of  indisposition  avoided  appearing  in  public*  (Tscif.. 
ili0i.,xiv.53,&c.)  Nero  now  attempted  to  poison  him  by  mcsns 
ofCleonicos»  but  be  failed  in  the  attempt.  Shortly  after  An- 
toniua  Natal  is,  when  on  his  trial  for  nts  share  in  tlte  con- 
spiiacy  of  Piao^  mentioned  Seneca  as  one  of  the  consptntotv 
All  Seneca's  biographers  loudly  deny  this.  Wishing  to 
keep  their  Stoic  firee  from  the  slightest  taint,  they  adopt  tlie 
most  absurd  conjectares,  assert  the  most  puerile  motives, 
and  suppose  anything  and  everything  that  could  clear  him 
of  the  charge.  One  says  Natalis  wished  to  curry  favour 
with  Nero  by  implicating  Seneca.  But  was  Nero  a  man  to 
need  such  roundabout  measures?  Another  confidently 
asserts  (upon  a '  perhaps*  of  Bmcker)  that  Nero  himself  ih- 
stigated  the  charge.  Upon  what  authority  is  this  said  ? 
These  are  the  most  reasonable  of  tbe  suppositions.  We 
dissent  from  them  all,  and  we  dissent  from  every  judgment 
of  Seneca  that  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Seneca,  by  confes- 
sion of  every  authority,  dreaded  Nero,  had  cause  to  dmMl 
him,  and  therefore  «\-en  to  save  his  life  from  impend. ng 
danger  would  have  strong  reason  for  joining  the  conspiracy. 
Piso  and  Seneca  were  intimate  friends.  Natalis  had  #ai  i 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  Piso  to  visit  Seneca  doring  hi> 
illness,  and  to  complain  of  his  having  refused  to  see  Pi%k 
and  that  Seneca,  in  reply,  had  said  that  frequent  conversa- 
tions could  be  of  no  service  to  either  party,  but  that  he  con* 
sidercd  his  own  safety  as  involved  in  that  of  Piso.  (Tacit ^ 
Ann^  XV.  60.)  Granius  Sylvanus»  tribune  of  the  prsDto:  un 
cohort,  was  sent  to  ask  Seneca  whether  he  recollected  vbat 
passed  between  Natalis  and  himself.  Sylvanus  proceeded  to 
his  country-house  near  Rome,  to  which  Seneca  had  eitlter 
accidentally  or  purposely  (Tacitus  does  not  decide  «hirh} 
returned  from  Campania  on  that  day ;  and  he  there  deliwrei 
his  message.  Seneca  replied,  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
plaint from  Piso  of  his  having  refused  to  see  him,  snd  ti.at 
the  state  of  his  health,  which  required  repose,  had  been  his 
apology.  He  added  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
prefer  the  safety  of  another  person  to  his  own.  We  do  not 
see  in  Seneca*s  life  anything  contradictory  lo  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  implicated  in  any  conspiracy  whatever  * 
certainly  not  in  one  against  Nero. 

Nero,  satisfied  of  his  treason,  ordered  him  to  put  himself 
to  death.  He  bore  this  fate  with  Stoic  fortitude,  and  openovi 
a  vein  in  each  arm.  His  advanced  age  however  caused  th« 
blood  to  flow  so  sloT^'ly  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cf^n 
also  the  veins  in  his  legs.  This  still  not  suoceetline.  Station 
Annasus  gave  him  a  dose  of  poison,  but,  owing  to  Uie  feeble 
slate  of  his  vital  powers,  it  produced  little  effect.  He  ihtu 
ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  a  warm  bath,  ar*i. 
plunging  into  it,  he  was  speedily  suffocated.  Uia  «  .i 
Paulina  is  asserted  by  his  biographers  to  have  *refu««.. 
every  consolation  except  that  of  dying  with  her  huHbat»-l 
and  earnestly  solicited  the  friendly  hand  of  the  exeeutioorr/ 
Dion  C^assius  asserts  that  Paulina,  who  was  consideral-l« 
younger,  was  forced  to  have  her  veins  opened  owing  to  tl.*.- 
stoical  exhortations  of  her  husband,  and  to  fulfil  her  frc^ 
quent  promise  of  never  surviving  him.  Tacitus  say>  i\t. 
€3)  that  her  veins  were  opened  in  compliance  with  her  o«n 
wish,  and  that  the  blood  was  stopped  by  her  attendants  a: 
the  command  of  Nero :  he  adds  that  it  is  doubtful  whet  he: 
she  was  conscious  of  her  veins  being  tied  up. 

The  death  of  Seneca  hu  been  loudly  applauded->bas 
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Senefelder,  when  young,  was  inclined  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  who  preferred  placing  him  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  jurk»prudence,  occasionally  indulging  his  predilection  for 
the  stage  by  performing  at  private  theatres,  and  by  employ- 
ing bis  leisure  time  in  dramatic  composition.  In  1789  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  called  '  Die  Madchenkenner.'  which  was 
published,  and  by  which  he  cleared  fifty  florins.  Losing  his 
father  soon  after,  he  was  compelled,  from  want  of  pecuniary 
means,  to  discontinue  his  studies;  and  he  tried  for  some 
time  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage.  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  success  as  a  performer,  he  resolved  to  try  bis  fortune 
as  an  author,  and  published  a  second  play,  which  did  not 
pay  his  expenses.  While  this  was  passing  through  the  press, 
Senefelder  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
printing,  and  became  desirous  of  procuring  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  printing  his  own  works.  Being  too  poor  to 
gratify  this  desire,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  some  other 
mode  of  printing,  but  was  defeated  in  several  plans  by  want 
of  means.  One  of  the  projects  he  abandoned  from  this  cause 
was  a  kind  of  stereotyping.  [Stereotypb.]  He  then  tried 
etching  on  copper,  but  found  difficulties  arising  from  his 
want  of  practicid  knowledge,  and  still  more  from  the  expense 
of  the  copper  plates,  which  he  ground  and  polished  after 
using,  to  make  them  available  for  more  than  one  operation. 
To  diminish  this  difficulty,  he  used  a  piece  of  fine  Kellbeim 
stone  for  his  exercises  in  writing  backwards ;  and  subse- 
quently tried  printing  from  it  instead  of  copper,  though  with- 
out much  success.  Of  this  use  of  stone,  merely  as  a  substi- 
tute for  copper,  Senefelder  disclaims  the  invention ;  but  his 
experiments  upon  it  were  important,  as  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  chemical  lithography.  The  next  step  towards  this 
discovery  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  which  curiously 
illustrates  the  situation  of  the  needy  inventor.  Being  unac- 
quainted with  the  composition  used  by  engravers  for  cover- 
ing defective  places  in  their  etching-ground,  or  enabling 
them  to  rectify  mistakes,  he  had  invented  a  kind  of  chemical 
ink  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp-black. 
One  day,  when  he  had  polished  a  stone  plate  for  etching,  his 
mother  entered  the  room,  requesting  him  to  write  a  bill  for 
the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  He  found 
that  he  had  not  even  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  purpose,  having 
used  all  in  taking  proof  impressions,  and  that  the  inkstand 
was  dry ;  and  as  the  matter  was  urgent,  he  wrote  the  list  on 
the  prepared  stone  with  his  chemical  ink,  intending  to  copy 
it  at  leisure.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  about  to  clean  off 
this  writing,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  the  application  of 
aquafortis  and  water,  he  mi^ht  etch  the  stone  so  as  to  leave 
the  writing  in  sufficient  relief  for  printing  from.  The  expe- 
riment succeeded ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  broutrht  this  new 
invention  into  a  practical  form,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
means  of  bringing  it  into  operation,  so  as  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  it. 

Being  unable  otherwise  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for 
the  construction  of  a  press,  the  purchase  of  stones,  paper,  &c., 
Senefelder  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artillery,  as  substi- 
tute for  a  friend,  who  promised  him  a  premium  of  two  hun- 
dred florins,  with  which  he  hoped  to  procure  the  means  for 
carrying  on  his  operations  in  his  leisure  hours,  until  he 
could  procure  his  discharge.  With  these  views  be  went  to 
IngoUtadt  with  a  party  of  recruits.  But  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment;  for  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Bavaria,  and  therefore  could  not  serve  without 
a  special  licence.  While  at  Ingolstadt,  he  was  led  to  conceive 
the  peculiur  fitness  of  his  new  process  for  printing  music ; 
and  he  suggested  it  to  a  musician  of  the  Elector's  baud, 
named  Gleissner,  who  was  preparing  some  music  fur  publi- 
cation. In  connection  with  this  person  a  few  works  were 
published,  which  proved  the  capabilities  of  the  art.  The 
elector  Charles  Theodore  sent  a  present  of  a  hundred  florins 
to  the  printers,  and  promised  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
exercise  of  their  art ;  but  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Sciences, 
before  which  Senefelder  laid  a  copy  of  the  first  work,  with 
an  a(*count  of  the  process,  acted  very  differently.  He  had 
mentioned  the  small  cost  of  the  press  as  an  illustration  of 
the  economy  of  his  invention,  and  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed when,  instead  of  an  honourable  mention  in  the 
*  Transactions*  of  the  Society,  he  received  a  present  of  twelve 
florins,  with  an  intimation  from  the  vice-president  that  his 
memoir  had  been  favourably  received ;  and  that,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  the  press  did  not,  accurdin^  to  his  own  statement, 
exceecl  six  florins,  he  hoped  a  double  compensation  would 
satisfy  his  expectations. 


The  promising  aspect  of  affain  at  this  time,  about  t79G, 
was  clouded  by  the  difficulty  ofconstructing  a  more  effic.«'ttt 
press  than  had  been  used  in  the  first  operations.  A  roUiiii;- 
press  had  been  used  in  the  first  instance ;  but  owing  to  a 
circumstance  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Senefelder.  he 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  new  one.  He  therefoio 
made  a  machine,  in  which  the  pressure  was  obtained  bv  a 
stone  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight  falling  from  a  height 
often  feet:  a  plan  which  produced  good  prints,  but  broke 
the  stones  after  a  few  impressions.  Having  a  narrow  e«ca{K 
from  being  killed  by  the  falling  stone  in  this  prew,  Sruv 
felder  abandoned  it,  and  constructed  another  on  a  different 
principle.  Such  obstacles,  and  the  difficulty  of  floding  »u:t> 
able  persons  to  employ  in  the  new  process,  brought  the 
establishment  into  discredit,  and  prevented  the  proprieiitr^ 
from  obtaining  their  expected  exclusive  privilege  during  the 
life  of  Charles  Theodore. 

The  lithographic  printing  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have 
been  mechanical,  as  Senefelder  informs  us  that  he  diacu- 
vered  chemical  printing— the  art  which  has  since  atlaind 
so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  and  utility — in  1798.  Fur 
the  principles  of  this  beautiful  process,  we  must  refer  to 
LiTBOGRAPHY  [vol.  xiv.,  p.  44];  and  the  history  of  its  in- 
troduction must  be  treated  of  very  briefly.  Some  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  art,  as  applied  to  pictorial  subject.^, 
were  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steiner,  director  of  the  Royal  School  establishments.  In 
1799  Senefelder  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  Havana 
for  fifteen  vears,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  business, 
employing  his  two  brothers  and  two  apprentices.  As  the 
process  was  no  longer  kept  secret,  many  penoos  visited  the 
office,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Andr^  of  Offenbach.  With 
this  gentleman  Senefelder  entered  into  parttiershtp,  aiid 
commenced  arrangements  for  obtaining  patents  and  esta- 
blishing presses  in  Vienna,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
While  engaged  in  this  project,  he  visited  London,  but  with- 
out succeeding  in  his  object  Unfortunate  circunstancc^ 
led  to  a  hasty  dissolution  of  this  promising  partnership,  in 
1800.  For  some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Von  Hartl,  who  i> 
described  as  imperial  court  agent,  took  an  active  part  in  f  rvr- 
moting  the  invention,  the  application  of  which  to  cot  tori- 
printing  then  excited  much  attention.  A  fair  prospect  which 
now  appeared  opening  for  Senefelder  was  destroyed  by  the 
derangement  in  the  cotton-manufacture  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  commercial  intercourse  between  England  anif 
the  Continent,  by  Bonaparte ;  and  some  improvements  whtrh 
he  had  effected  in  calico-printing  became  useless  to  him  hr 
being  divulged  by  a  person  employed,  before  a  patent  «^« 
secured  for  them.  In  1806  an  extensive  lithographir  esi..- 
blishment  was  formed  at  Munich,  by  Senefelder,  in  cur.- 
nection  with  Baron  Aretin  and  others.  This  partnersh  p 
lasted  about  four  years,  during  which  period  a  great  varic*n 
of  works  were  executed;  some  of  them  for  the  government. 
Several  other  lithographic  establishments  were  also  in  sl(- 
cessful  operation  in  1809,  when  Senefelder  obtained  i.i 
engagement  which  rewarded  him  for  the  vicissitudes  v  ( 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  placed  him  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  lithograph.; 
office  was  formed  about  that  time  for  printing  the  plans  >'f 
a  new  survey  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  a  great  number  wu 
required.  Owing  to  an  intrigue,  the  superintendence  of  th^ 
work  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  given  to  Senefelder:  bu: 
in  October,  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  in^^pc^^txr 
of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Establishment,  with  a  salary  ^  f 
fifteen  hundred  tlorins  per  annum,  and  with  permission  ii^ 
carry  on  bis  private  business  also.  The  subsequent  impro^  •  • 
ments  effected  by  Senefelder  were  attributed  by  himseli' : 
the  ease  and  independence  which  this  honourable  enga^«^ 
ment  afforded. 

As  early  as  1809  Senefelder  had  commenced  a  collet.  t.i*n 
of  specimens  to  illustrate  an  account  of  bis  invention ;  but 
circumstances  impeded  the  completion  of  the  work,  whtru 
might  probably  never  have  been  finished  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Von  Schlichtegroll,  director  of  the  Royal  Aca 
demy  of  Munich,  who,  in  1816  and  1817,  published  severs! 
letters  on  the  subject,  urging  the  publication  of  a  work  th^ii 
should  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  invention,  and  »et  a\ 
rest  the  erroneous  rumours  then  prevalent  on  the  subjci . 
Senefelder  therefore  wrote  and  published  an  account  of 
his  inventions  and  discoveries,  with  a  preface  by  %'  \ 
Schlichtegroll,  and  a  dedication  to  the  king  of  Ba^ai  .^ 
This  work  was  shortly  translated  both  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish, the  latter  translation  being  published  by  Ackermanii. 
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can  pass  through  this  entrance  of  the  river,  as  the  surplus 
IS  necessary  for  the  pitching  of  the  vessels  which  is  produced 
hy  the  strong  swell  of  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was 
formerly  two  miles  farther  south  than  it  is  at  present.  In 
1812  an  unusuallv  extensive  inundation  opened  the  present 
mouth,  through  the  narrow  sands  of  the  Point  of  Barbary, 
and  the  old  mouth  was  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  sand. 

As  a  navigable  river  the  Senegal  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Grambia ;  for  the  Gambia  has  no  such  obstacles  at  its  mouth, 
and  the  Senegal  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  depth,  and  ko  full 
of  shoals  that  it  cannot  be  navigated  by  large  river-barges 
in  the  dry  season.  Gray  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  it  is  only  eighteen  inches  deep  near  Bakel,  or  Ba- 
quelle,  the  farthest  of  the  French  settlements.  The  ascent 
of  the  Senegal  is  only  practicable  in  the  wet  season,  and 
even  then  the  voyage  is  slow  and  tedious,  partly  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  partly  because  of  the  nu- 
merous windings.  It  may  indeed  be  ascended  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  Gambia,  to  the  foot  of  the  Feloo  Falls, 
which  are  more  than  500  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  in  general 
it  is  only  navigated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Faleme.  The  river 
begins  to  rise  some  weeks  after  the  rains  have  set  in,  gene- 
rally in  the  first  week  of  June;  sometimes  it  attains  the 
height  of  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level  at  Bakel,  but  lower 
down  it  does  not  rise  so  high.  It  attains  its  highest  level  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  begins  to  fall  about  the  middle 
of  September.  In  November  or  the  beginning  of  December 
it  again  enters  its  bed.  The  inundations  produced  by  the 
rise  appear  to  be  most  extensive  along  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  especially  where  the  islands  of  Bilbos  and  Morfil 
occur. 

(Golberry*s  Travels  in  AJrica;  Muneo  Park's  Travels  in 
the  Interior  Districts  of  4f^iea;  Mollien's  Travels  in 
4ffica  to  the  Sources  qf  the  Senegal  and  Gambia;  Gray*s 
and  Dochard^s  Travels  in  Western  ^rica ;  Savigny's  and 
Correard's  Narrative  qfa  Voyage  to  Senegal ;  and  Cailli^'s 
Travels  through  Central  Africa  to  Timbuetoo,) 

SENEGAMBIA  is  a  term  adopted  by  geographers  to  in- 
dicate a  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  applied  to  the  same  extent  of  country. 
Originally  it  was  only  used  to  indicate  the  countries  which 
lie  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  from  the  names  of  which 
two  rivers  the  term  has  been  composed,  or  rather,  only  the 
tract  between  the  European  establishments  on  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  country  itself  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  Europe  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  true  that  this  part  of  the  African  coast  was  visited  by 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  and  that  it  was  again  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mtween 
1444  and  1469.  [Africa,  vol.i.,  p.  1 74.]  The  Portuguese  also 
formed  several  commercial  establishments  near  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  rivers,  but  they  were  neglected  after  the 
route  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  discovered  by  Vasco  de 
Gama  (1497).  The  French  and  the  English  next  tried  to 
get  a  footing  there,  and  the  French  acquired  the  Senegal 
about  1675,  and  the  English  the  Gambia  in  1686.  They 
formed  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  and  their 
merchants  began  to  trade  on  the  banks,  forming  depdts  for 
their  goods  at  certain  places.  The  remotest  French  com- 
mercial establishment  was  at  S.  Joseph  or  Makannah,  not 
very  far  below  the  Feloo  Falls,  and  the  English  advanced 
by  degrees  to  Baraconda,  some  miles  below  the  last  rapids 
of  the  Gambia.  Thus  the  course  of  these  rivers  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjacent  to  their  banks  were  explored, 
but  nothing  further  was  known  i)p  to  the  year  1788,  when 
an  association  was  formed  in  London  for  promoting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  year  before,  the 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  had  been  made  for  the  negro 
slaves  who  had  obtained  their  freedom  in  the  West  Indies. 
Since  that  period  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  has  been  ex- 
plored by  several  travellers.  Houghton  traversed  it  in  1 790 
and  1791,  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  in  a  north-eastern 
direction,  but  he  did  not  add  much  to  the  information  then 
existing  respecting  these  countries,  as  he  was  killed  in  the 
town  of  Yarrow  in  Ludamar,  before  he  bad  sent  a  detailed 
account  of  his  travels.  Winterbottom  set  out  in  1794,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nunez  or  Kakoondy,  and  went  as 
hi  east  as  Timbo^  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallon;  and  he  first 

gave  us  some  account  of  that  part  of  Western  Africa, 
[ungo  Park,  between  the  years  1795  and  1797,  succeeded 
in  traversing  the  countries  drained  by  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Senegal,  and  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Joliba  or 
Niger.    As  he  took  different  roads  in  going  and  returning. 


a  considerable  part  of  the  eonntries  on  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  rivers  was  explored  by  him,  and  he  coUecti^  much 
valuable  information  respecting  thos^  parts  which  he  did 
not  see.  This  intrepid  traveller  considerably  enlarged  our 
information  by  his  second  journey  (1805),  when  he  again 
chose  a  different  route  through  the  countries  drained  by  the 
Senegal.  [Park,  Munoo.]  His  death,  and  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  which  the  war  with  France  assumed  at  tht% 
period,  put  a  stop  to  the  zeal  of  the  English  for  discover)  in 
Africa ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  peace,  the  Eni;U>»li 
government,  wishing  to  open  a  trade  between  the  couiitnc« 
on  the  Joliba  and  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  set  on  foot 
a  great  expedition  for  that  purpose,  which  was  success ively 
conducted  by  Peddie,  Campbell,  and  Gray.  Though  this  expc^ 
dition  did  not  accomplish  its  object,  it  traversed  a  great  part 
of  Senegambia  in  aifferent  directions  (between  1817'Jou 
and  collected  much  interesting  information.  Denham  and 
Clapperton  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  Tripoli  tlituugli 
the  Great  Desert,  and  reaching  Bornou  in  Soodan,  whvncc 
they  advanced  as  far  westward  as  Sackatoo  (near  5''  B.  long.) 
Before  these  journeys  were  accomplished,  Laing  set  out 
(1822)  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  reached  the  town  of  TituUi 
by  a  different  route  from  that  chosen  by  Winterbottom  and 
CEimpbell.  AAer  the  return  of  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
the  British  made  no  other  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the 
Joliba  by  the  dangerous  route  through  Senegambia,  as  thcv 
had  formed  a  plan  of  reaching  it  by  another  way,  which 
was  nearly  accomplished  by  Clapperton  and  Lander.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  had  begun  to  explore  these  coun- 
tries. Mollien,  departing  (1 8 1 B)  from  St.  Louis,  trai-ersed  f  lie 
whole  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal  and 
the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  crossing  the  routes  of  the 
British  travellers.  He  went  as  far  as  Timbo.  The  attempt 
of  Beaufort,  in  1 824,  to  reach  the  Joliba  did  not  succeed, 
and  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  he  did 
not  go  farther  than  Bakel  on  the  SenegaL  Cailli^  bow- 
ever,  in  his  great  journey,  traversed  the  countnr  between 
the  river  Nunez  and  Sierra  Leone  in  1827,  and  aiter  having 
passed  the  Ba  Fing,  or  Senegal,  not  far  from  its  source, 
reached  Timbuetoo,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Great 
Desert,  and  through  the  empire  of  Marocco. 

By  these  numerous  journeys  we  have  acquired  a  tolerablj 
exact  notion  of  the  natural  features  and  productive  poven 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Africa  which  are  drained  by  tb> 
rivers  whose  mouths  are  found  between  the  embouchure  of 
the  Senegal  (16*"  30'  N.  lat.)  and  the  island  of  Sherboro 
(7**  30'  N.  lat.).  Consistently  with  this  information,  ae 
shall  divide  these  countries  into  two  unequal  parts,  and 
name  the  northern  and  larger,  or  that  which  is  drained  by 
the  rivers  that  enter  the  sea  north  of  Cape  Verga  (10*2u' 
N.  lat),  Senegambia,  and  the  southern  and  smaller  part. 
Sierra  Leone.  The  dividing-line  between  these  two  coun- 
tries begins  at  Cape  Verga,  whence  it  extends  in  an  east- 
north-east  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Nunez,  and 
thence  eastward  to  those  of  the  rivers  Rio  Grande  and 
Gambia.  Near  the  latter  terminates  the  elevated  table- 
land of  Foota  Jallon,  in  which  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Sene- 
gambia take  their  rise,  and  where  probably  also  the  6ourro« 
of  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  are  found.  Towards  the  east  Sene- 
gambia is  supposed  to  comprehend  all  the  roon tries  drained 
by  the  numerous  upper  branches  of  the  Senegal,  and  to 
extend  to  the  high  land  which  separates  them  from  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Joliba.  A  continuous 
Cidge  of  high  land  extends  along  the  northern  side,  and 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Ba  Woolima,  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Senegal,  firom  its  source  to  its  junction  with  tbeBa  Fine, 
or  western  branch ;  and  this  ridge  constitutes  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Senegambia.  Farther  west  tlie  valley 
of  the  river  Senegal,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  is  cqnsidered  to  be  the  mo&t 
northern  country  belonging  to  Senegambia.  The  AtUntir> 
Ocean  washes  its  western  shores,  constituting  a  coast -liri* 
which  probably  exceeds  a  thousand  miles  in  length.  TU* 
countries  enclosed  within  these  boundaries  cover  an  ana 
exceeding  200,000  square  miles ;  so  that  Senegambia  m^« 
be  compared  with  France  in  extent.  From  Cape  Verde,  it^ 
most  western  point,  in  1 7*  30^  W.  long^  it  extends  eastw  arl 
to  the  source  of  the  Ba  Woolima,  which  lies  near  6"*  4o'  W 
long.,  through  a  space  about  480  miles  in  length.  C^\x 
Verga,  iu  most  southern  point,  is  in  IU*20'  N.  lat.  and  ti.e 
valley  of  the  Senegal  approaches  in  some  parts  to  the  ru 
rallelofl7*N.lat. 

Surface, —  Senegambia  comprehenda   a   lower  and  a 
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into  mountains,  bat  the  western  districts  consist  of  nume- 
rous bills  and  short  rtdges,  rising  to  a  moderate  elevation.  A 
range  of  mountains  which  runs  along  the  western  banks  of 
the  Ba  Faleme  mav  be  considered  as  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  hilly  and  mountainous  country.    The  hills,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  ferruginous  rocks,  from  which  iron  is  ex- 
tracted,  are  for  the  most  part  thinly  covered  with  low 
stunted  wood,  little  of  which  is  fit  for  anything  but  fuel. 
The  valleys  and  level  grounds  which  are  enclos^  by  these 
hills  are  in   many  pUoes  rather  extensive,   and  mostly 
cleared  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  to  whioh  the  soil  is 
well  adapted.    The  beds  of  numerous  torrents  intersect  the 
valleys  in  every  direction :  they  are  dry  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  they  conduct  the  water  which  is  col- 
lected on  the  high  grounds  to  the  Faleme  and  Gambia. 
During  the  dry  season,  water,  except  near  these  rivers,  can 
only  be  obtained  from  deep  wells.    Towards  the  source  of 
the  Faleme  the  country,  though  more  elevated,  is  much 
less  broken,  and  there  occur  some  extensive  plains,  which 
are  partly  covered  with  woods  and  partly  witn  jungles  of 
bamboo.    A  very  small  part  of  them  is  cultivated,  and  they 
are  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  especially  of  elephants  and 
lions.    Though  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Senegambia  of 
equal  extent  more  populous  than  this  hilly  region,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation.    Millet, 
maise,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  extensively  cultivated. 
Besides  tobacco,  thera  are  cultivated  red  pepper,  water-me- 
lons, pumpkins,  gourds,  onions,  and  pistaucia  nuts.    Nu- 
merous tamarinds,  boababs,  rhamntu  lotus,  and  other  fruit- 
trees  are  scattered  over  the  valleys,  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  verv  picturesque.    The  inhabitants  are  tolera- 
l>ly  rich,  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  most  frequented  commercial  road  between  Soodan  and 
the  European  establishments  on  the  coast  passes  through 
this  region. 

The  mountain*region  extends  over  the  western  portion  of 
Senegambia*  including  all  the  countries  situatea  on  and 
between  the  numerous  rivers  which,  by  their  confluence, 
form  the  Senegal.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  this  region 
is  surrounded  on  the  south,  east,  and  north  by  a  continuous 
range  of  mountains,  which  divides  it  from  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Soodan.  The  south-western  portion  of  this  range 
is  connected  with  the  elevated  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon 
between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ba  Fing  and  Joliba.  pro- 
bably near  10'' W.  long.,  and  between  10*"  and  ll^'N.  lat. 
From  this  point  it  extends  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to 
6^  30'  W.  long,  where  it  declines  to  the  north  and  north- 
west ;  but  it  soon  runs  west  by  north,  in  which  direction  it 
continues  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ba  Woolima  to  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Ba  Fing  (10^  30^.  Thus 
this  range  forms  an  irregular  semicircle.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  seems  to  enlarge  into  a  mountain-region,  which 
extends  westward  to  some  place  nearly  due  north  of  St 
Joseph,  or  Makanna,  on  the  Senegal.  The  elevation  of 
this  range  is  not  known.  In  a  few  places  where  it  has  been 
crossed  by  travellers,  it  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trees. 
The  highest  part  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fooladoo 
Mountains,  which  lie  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Woo- 
lima River,  between  9^  and  10"*  W.  long.  The  western 
boundary  of  this  region  is  formed  by  another  range,  which 
is  connected  on  the  south  with  the  mountain-region  in 
which  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande  originate.  From 
this  region  it  branches  off  in  a  north-north-west  direction, 
and  its  northern  extremity  seems  to  terminate  in  hills  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Ba  Faldme,  not  far  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Senegal.  This  range  does  not  appear  to  form 
a  connected  series  of  heights,  as  Mungo  Park  does  not  men- 
tion that  he  passed  over  a  high  ridge  in  travelling  Trora  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Ba  Fallme  to  those  of  the  Gambia 
river.  The  region  which  is  enclosed  by  these  ridges,  being 
farther  fh>m  the  coast  than  any  other  part  of  Senegambia, 
is  the  least  known  portion  of  it ;  and  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation than  what  is  contained  in  Park's  '  Travels.*  It 
seems  that  the  whole  is  occupied  by  rocky  ridges,  which 
however  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of  the  range  which  sepa- 
rates Senegambia  from  Soodan.  The  direction  of  the  water- 
courses shows  that  these  ridges  extend  in  a  general  direction 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
such  a  mountainous  country,  which  for  five  or  six  months 
is  subject  to  heavy  rains,  water  is  scarce  at  some  distance 
from  the  watercourses,  a  ifact  which  is  owing  to  these  ridges 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  iron-stone  and  slate  with  a  very 
llun  covering.     They  are  generally  bare,  or  only  covered 


with  isolated  stunted  shrubs.  In  the  valleys,  which  in  some 
parts  are  extensive,  a  good  deal  of  alluvial  »uil  is  louml ; 
and  in  these  places  millet,  maize,  and  other  grains  are  ruhi- 
vated.  In  the  valleys  there  are  also  many  high  treeft  w  liirti 
occasionally  extend  up  to  the  ridges.  On  the  southern  dis- 
trict is  a  wilderness,  partly  covered  with  trees  and  partly 
with  dry  bamboos.  It  extends  upwards  of  100  miles  frutu 
east  to  west,  and  is  inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  This  region  i* 
rich  in  metals.  Excellent  Iron  is  obtained  by  the  ucgri4*« 
from  the  iron-stone ;  and  there  are  several  places  where  go;d 
in  considerable  quantities  is  collected. 

Ths  Valley  (if  the  Gambia  and  the  Country  eouth  of  it. — 
The  country  situated  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  as  far  as  Pisania,  consists  of  a  level  alluvial  tract 
extending  about  two  miles  from  the  river.  It  is  subject  to 
annual  inundations  during  the  rains.  A  great  part  of  it  u 
swampy,  or  covered  with  mangrove-trees;  in  other  place!» 
the  ground  has  been  cleared,  and  is  cultivated  with  tu-c 
At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  to  a  moderaiv 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  river  when  swollen  by  the 
rains.  The  surface  of  this  higher  ground  is  in  some  patu 
tolerably  level,  in  others  diversified  with  gentle  eminenc«-^. 
and  there  are  also  a  few  hills  and  broken  tracts.  The  boil 
is  very  Various.  Though  olten  sandy,  it  is  rather  fertile; 
but  sometimes  it  consists  of  a  hard  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 
small  quartz  pebbles,  and  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Woodsi 
still  cover  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  surface,  but  the  trees 
are  not  lofty.  Baobabs,  tamarinds,  the  rhamnus  lotus«  and 
other  fruit-trees  are  grown  in  several  places;  but  the  priu- 
cipal  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  cleared  grounds  are  uiari- 
dioc,  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  French  beans.  Whens  thin 
region  approaches  the  table-land  of  the  Jaloofs,  tUe  sot) 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  dark  red  sand  and  small  iron-sioiut 
gravel,  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  only  oovcrvd 
with  low  stunted  trees,  mostly  mimosas  and  acacias. 

The  coast-line  between  Cape  St.  Mary,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  Cape  Verga,  is  extremely  U  w, 
and  is  intersected  by  numerous  channels,  which  form  msn> 
islands.^ It  is  said  that  the  whole  space  between  the  Gamba 
and  Nunez  is  occupied  by  an  archipelago  of  low  islands,  ahd 
that  the  channels  which  divide  them  may  be  navigated  at 
high-water  by  vessels  of  four  or  five  feet  draught,  so  thai 
they  may  pass  from  one  river  to  the  other  amidst  the  islan<l* 
of  this  extensive  archipelago.  The  natives  aflirm  this  to  b« 
the  fact,  but  that  they  are  prevented  from  using  this  nart 
gation  by  the  hostile  tribes  which  inhabit  the  islan^lv 
The  mud' banks  which  surround  these  islands  towafd»  \Uv 
open  sea  so  dangerous  to  larger  vessels  that  a  part  oC 
the  coast  between  the  river  Compoonee  and  tlie  R.j 
Grande  has  never  been  surveyed,  and  is  laid  down  on  our 
maps  at  random.  These  low  islands  consist  mostly  of  mu«l. 
and  are  covered  with  mangrove  and  palm  trees.  Thou^b 
they  do  not  contain  fresh  water,  they  are  not  only  inhabde  \ 
but  populous.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  use  the  palm- 
wine  as  a  substitute  for  water.  They  cultivate  some  rooU 
and  rice,  but  chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  making  »alt, 
an  important  article  of  commerce  in  these  parts  of  Africa,  as 
all  the  salt  consumed  in  Soodan  is  either  obtained  from  t)  >. 
Sahara  or  from  this  coast.  This  low  archipelago  ooiistituu»-» 
the  outer  edge  of  a  level  and  low  country,  which  extends  t* 
a  great  distance  inland.  It  seems  for  the  most  part  to  \f 
composed  of  alluvial  soil,  and  tho  large  rivers  which  tta\er>c 
it  divide  into  many  arms,  several  of  which  reach  the  m-i, 
whilst  others  re-unite.  It  is  conjectured  that  all  tho  livfr* 
between  the  Gambia  and  Compoonee  are  united  by  su'U 
channels  branching  off  from  the  rivers,  especially  from  tb« 
Rio  Grande.  The  whole  country  to  a  great  distance  fi  ^•nl 
the  shore  thus  resembles  a  net- work.  It  is  of  great  fertiliu. 
but  in  general  very  htUe  cultivated,  though  it  produces  i  h\. 
maize,  yams,  mandioo,  bananas,  papaws,  guavas,  and  oran^»  * 
in  great  abundance.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  cowm  ! 
with  high  trees,  and  supplies  good  timber  for  the  Eurui^aa 
settlements  on  the  coast  In  some  places  there  ans  savanuax 
which  serve  as  pasture-ground  for  large  herds  of  cattle. 

At  the  back  of  this  low  plain,  between  14^  30'  and  \S  W 
long.,  lies  a  more  elevated  country,  constituting  a  kind  - 
second  terrace.  Its  surface  is  slightly  undulating*  luL» 
not  being  numerous  except  towards  the  southern  and  ea^tc;  i. 
boundaries,  where  this  terrace  borders  on  the  moutiiAir.- 
region.  The  soil  of  this  country,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  ha>  « 
considerable  degree  of  fertility.  The  depressions  of  the  %'it- 
face  are  like  reservoirs,  in  which  the  water  collects  dur.i.^ 
the  nin»  and  at  that  season  they  are  couverted  into  awM&r^ 
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easterly  winds  of  the  dry  season  extend  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea  as  far  south  as  Cape  Verde.  But  south  of  it, 
Captain  Belcher,  in  sirrveying  this  coast,  found  that  the 
westerly  and  especially  north-westerly  winds  were  almost 
continuous,  except  in  some  places  where  there  is  a  regular 
alternation  of  land  and  sea  hreezes,  the  land-breeze  blowing 
with  great  regularity  from  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  sun- 
rise. In  these  parts  there  is  always  a  haze  over  the  land 
during  the  dry  season,  particularly  in  the  day,  by  which  the 
view  is  very  much  limited  ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  every 
shower  clears  the  atmosphere,  and  distant  objects  are  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

Senegambia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  great  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  is  subject  all  the  year  round.  It 
was  considered  to  be  the  hottest  country  on  the  globe,  at 
least  of  those  which  border  on  the  sea.  But  this  opinion 
was  founded  on  imperfect  observations.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  subject  to  a  greater  degree  oT  heat  than  other  countries 
situated  in  the  same  latitude,  except  those  tracts  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  consequently  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sahara.  The  French  settlement  of  Bakel 
on  that  river  is  more  than  300  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line,  and  consequently  its  temperature  can  be  little 
affected  by  the  ocean,  while  it  is  much  affected  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  desert.  In  Gray's  •Travels  in  Western 
Africa'  there  is  a  summary  account  of  the  temperature  of 
that  place,  according  to  which  it  appears  that  during  the 
five  months  of  heavy  rains,  from  July  to  November,  both 
included,  the  mean  temperature  is  82*62^;  for  the  three 
following  months  (December  to  February)  7812°;  and 
for  the  remaining  four  months  86^  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature appears  therefore  to  be  somewhat  above  83°,  or 
four  degrees  higher  than  along  the  coast.  The  thermometer 
occasionally  rises  to  110°  in  April  and  May.  which  are  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  andsinksin  December  to  56*25", 
which  gives  a  range  of  54°  of  the  thermometer  during 
the  year.  We  are  almost  entirely  without  information  re- 
specting the  temperature  of  the  mountain-region.  A  few 
observations  in  Gray's  travels  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tem- 
perature, not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
from  10  to  12  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  low  valley  of 
the  Gambia  near  Pisania,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon  is  still  lower.  In 
all  the  parts  of  Senegambia  which  are  remote  from  the  coast, 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  during  the  last  months  of  the 
dry  season  and  at  the  beginning  of  (he  rains;  but  on  the 
coast  the  rains  immediately  depress  the  temperature  several 
degrees.  On  the  coast,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
generally  varies  between  65°  and  95°,  and  rarely  attains 
100®.    The  mean  annual  temperature  is  79*7°. 

Productions.-^A  country  with  such  a  climate  and  exten- 
sive tracts  of  great  fertility  must  be  capable  of  producing 
all  kinds  of  tropical  vegetable  products.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  our  grains  are  cultivated,  nor  other  plants  which 
constitute  important  objects  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  With 
the  exception  of  hemp,  which  however  is  not  exported,  but 
made  into  ropes  and  cords,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  to 
the  European  settlements.  The  grains  which  are  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  are  rice,  maize,  and  millet.  Rice  is  chiefly 
grown  in  great  abundance  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  all  subject  to  inundation  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  but  it  is  also  raised  in  the  lower  districts,  particularly 
in  the  country  surrounding  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  the  more  elevated  tracts,  and  especially  in  the 
mountain-region,  maize  is  the  principal  erain  which  is  cul- 
tivated, and  millet  is  extensively  grown  in  the  more  sterile 
parts,  especially  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Besides 
these  grains  there  are  cultivated  for  food  the  ground-nut, 
mandioc.  yams,  and  bananas.  The  most  common  vegeta- 
bles are  re^-pepper.  pumpkins,  water-melons,  gourds,  sorrel, 
onions,  a  kind  of  French  beans,  and  ginger.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  grown  in  many  places ;  the  latter  grows  wild.  The 
fruit-trees  of  Europe  do  not  succeed,  except  oranges,  lemons, 
flgs,  and  vines ;  those  which  are  cultivated  are  rhamnus  lotus, 
dales,  papaws,  guavas,  and  pistaccia-nuts.  The  forests 
contain  several  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  are  used  as  food. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  butter- tree  (EUsis  Gidneensis). 
The  immense  forests  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  countiy 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  baobab 
is  distinguished  by  its  size.  Other  trees  are  used  as  timber, 
dyes,  or  for  cabinet-work,  as  the  African  teak,  the  maho- 
gany-tree, the  mangrove,  and  others.  Several  articles  of 
commerce  are  collected  in  the  woods.    The  mimosa  from 


which  the  gum  is  obtained  is  common  on  the  table-land  rf 
the  Jaloofs,  though  less  so  than  north  of  the  Sene-gal.  The '« 
are  some  trees  which  yield  caoutchouc.  Cassia  and  carrb- 
mums  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Orchil,  an 
important  article  in  the  Portuguese  settlements,  is  also  cul- 
lected  in  the  interior.  Along  the  sea-coast,  and  also  on  live 
islands,  and  in  the  low  flat  country  between  the  Rio  Nufte; 
and  the  Grambia;  different  kinds  of  palms  are  found  in  grrat 
abundance ;  palm-oil  and  palm- wine  are  important  artl^Ie^ 
of  domestic  economy.    The  cabbage-tree  is  also  common. 

The  domestic  animals  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Europe, 
except  that  a  few  camels  are  kept  in  the  desert  of  the  Ja- 
loofs and  in  the  countries  near  the  Sahara.     Hursos  are 
numerous  and  the  breed  is  good.    A  great  numbor  ar«* 
shipped  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  an4 
Sierra  Leone.    Black  cattle  is  very  plentiful  and  of  great 
size.     Butter  in  a  melted  state  is  a  considerable  article  <>f 
inland  trade,  and  hides  ar.d  horns  are  largely  exported. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  confined  to  some  tracts,  but  pigs  and 
fowls  are  reared  everywhere,  the  negroes  being  very  fund  ( f 
pork,  though  those  who  are  Mohammedans  abstain  from  it. 
Among  the  wild  animals  the  elephant  occupies  the  fir»t 
place.    Though  not  common  in  the  low  swampy  countries 
along  the  coast,  in  the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  woodtxi 
country  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Gambia  and  Falc- 
me,  and  in  the  Wilderness  of  Jallon  Kadoo,  there  are  numer- 
ous herds  of  elephants,  and  from  these  parts  nearly  all  the 
ivory  is  brought  which  is  exported  from  the  English  and  Por- 
tuguese settlements  on  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  and  Nutier. 
The  tusks  of  these  elephants  however  are  in  general  not  wi 
large  as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  line.  The  hippopotamui 
is  numerous  in  all  the  rivers,  especially  in  theSenef^al.  It  h 
even  found  in  the  sea  which  separates  the  Bijooga  I>lan<U 
from  the  continent.  There  are  lions,  leopards,  and  panthers. 
The  striped  hysena  is  very  common.  Hie  wild  animals  «  hirh 
are  used  for  food  are  the  buffalo,  the  wild  boar,  which  i>  ^f 
prodigious  size,  deer  of  different  kinds,  antelopes,  the  b^Tc 
of  the  Cape,  and  porcupines.  There  are  also  several  kind!$  ( f 
monkeys,  some  of  which  are  eaten.   The  cynocephalus  is  di*- 
structive  to  the  fruits.  Alligators  frequent  all  the  rivers,  and 
the  boa  is  found  in  the  lower  marshy  country.     Among  tbc 
birds  the  white  heron  is  one  of  the  most  beautifuL     Guin<:a- 
fowls,  turtle-doves,  and  wood-pigeons  are  abundant.  Plover^ 
of  various  kinds,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  are  met  with  in  un- 
mense  flocks  on  the  edges  of  the  marshes  in  the  lower 
country.   .On  the  desert  islands  and  cliffs  alone  the  ecz^i 
there  are  large  flocks  of  boobies.  Turtles  are  rather  nuroir- 
'  ous  on  some  of  the  islands.    The  rivers  do  not  abound  n 
fish  so  much  as  the  sea,  particularly  round  the  Bij  i.^u 
Islands.     Perhaps  there  is  no  country  on  the  globe  where 
bees  are  more  common  ;  honey  is  a  considerable  articl-  •  ( 
inland  trade,  and  wax  in  large  quantities  is  exported.  TIkTi- 
are  several  kinds  of  large  ants;  their  hills  resemble  the  hut> 
of  the  negroes. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Senegambia : 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  nart  of  the  mounfam* 
are  mainly  composed  of  iron-stone,  ana  that  iron  exiMs  the. 
in  inexhaustible  quantity.    The  natives  are  also  acquain*". 
with  the  art  of  extracting  the  metal,  and  there  are  furna  ^^ 
in  some  parts.  The  iron  thus  obtained  is  of  various  qualit> ; 
some  is  said  to  be  very  malleable.    Gold  is  found  in  th  -^v 
parts  which  lie  between  the  affluents  of  the  Upper  Senf::a'. 
as  in  Bambook,  Fooladoo,  Manding,  &c.    It  occurs  m<>v  » 
in  the  form  of  small  grain  or  powder  in  an  alluvial  v  . 
Part  of  it  reaches  the  European  settlements  on  the  ci>r>£ 
but  the  greater  part  goes  into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  \\  .- 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  way  of  TimbuctuLV 

Inhabitanti, — ^The  inhabitanta  of  Senegambia  lielong  fn- 
peiiy  to  the  negro  race.  But  it  appears  that  from  a  xv.\ 
remote  period  the  Moors,  who  inhabit  the  north-wester i- 
part  of  Africa,  and  wander  about  in  the  Sahara,  ha\ec} 
tered  Senegambia  in  considerable  numbers,  and  nixed  v.'  * 
the  most  populous  tribes  of  the  negro  race.  These  tr.U-^ 
are  known  under  the  names  of  Foulohs  or  Foolahs,  J  a,.  •"* 
or  Jaloofs,  Mandingoes,  and  SerrawoUies ;  and  thev  occ.  1 1 
the  more  elevated  part  of  Senegambia,  leaving  to  tlie  ott.i 
minor  tribes  only  the  low  country  which  extends  along  ■. . 
sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  Cape  Ver^a.  *T. . 
most  northern  of  these  smaller  tribes  are  the  Sousous  ji  * 
Feloo^s,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Gambia  a*.-  i 
Rio  Grande.  The  islands  formed  by  the  last-ment  loi  i : 
river  are  occupied  by  the  Papels  and  Balantes.  Tlie  Lj  .- 
damas  live  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  rirer  Noil^x, 
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than  those  hitherto  deBcribed.   There  are  probably  some  of 
which  we  have  no  information  at  all;    The  most  extensive 
are  Foolado,  the  antient  country  of  the  Foolahs,  \vho  how- 
ever were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Mandingoes,  with  the 
towns  of  Koeena,  Keminoom,  and  Bangassi ;  Mending,  the 
native  country  of  the  Mandingoes,  which  comprehends  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  mountain-region,  and  has  several 
mines  of  gola,  with  the  towns  of  Sibidooloo  and  Kamalia; 
Jallon  Kadoo.  the  uninhabited  wilderness  which  extends 
between  the  sources  of  several  branches  of  the  river  Sene- 
f;al ;  Konkodoo  on  the  Ba  Fing,  or  principal  branch  of  the 
Senegal,  which  has  some  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the 
town  of  Konkroma ;  Satadoo*  with  the  capital  of  t^e  same 
name;  and  Dentilla,  with  the  towns  of  Baniserile  and  Kir- 
wani,  which  is  inhabited  by  very  intelligent  agriculturists, 
and  where  there  are  several  smelting-fornaces.   On  the  river 
Gambia  is  the  petty  state  of  Neola,  with  the  town  of  Tam- 
bacunda ;  and  that  of  Tenda,  with  the  town  of  Jallaootta. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  large  kingdom  or 
state  south  of  the  Gambia,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Foota  Jallon.  This  kingdom  indeed  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  southern  parts  of  Senegambia, 
more  especially  south  of  the  Rio  Grande :  for  as  it  has  sub- 
jected the  tribe  of  the  Landamas,  who  inhabit  the  country 
Detween  that  river  and  the  Nunez,  and  rendered  it  tributary, 
it  may  be  said  that  its  dominions  extend  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  sea.    The  principal  seat  of  its  power  is  the  well  cul- 
tivated and  populous  plains  of  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Foota  Jallon,  where  tne  capital,  Timbo,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and  several 
other  towns  from  3000  to  6000  inhabitants,  as  Labee:  in 
some  places  the  villages  are  nearlv  contiguous  to  one  an- 
other.   The  mountain- ranges  which  surround  these  plains 
are  all  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Foota  Jallon,  who  seems 
to  consider  also  the  wild  and  uninhabited  countries  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Gambia,  and  between  it  and  the  Faleme, 
as  belonging  to  his  dominions.    How  far  they  extend  to 
the  east  and  south  is  not  exactly  known,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  nor  beyond  the 
principal  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains.    Most  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Foolahs,  but  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
there  are  still  some  small  native  tribes  of  negroes.    As  the 
shortest  road  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  countries  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  is  that  which  traverses 
this  table-land,  Foota  Jallon  will  probably  rise  to  some  im- 
portance with  the  extension  of  European  commerce.     It 
seems  that  a  regular  commercial  connection  already  exists 
between  it  and  our  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone.    [Sierra 
LsoNB.]  In  the  country  which  extends  between  Foota  Jallon 
and  the  coast,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  political  society 
which  deserves  the  denomination  of  a  state.    Each  village 
appears  to  have  a  chief,  but  there  is  no  political  connection 
among  the  villages. 

European  Settlements  and  their  Trade, — ^The  European 
settlements  in  Senegambia  differ  materially  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  strictly  commercial. 
The  settlers  have  not  acquired  the  property  of  any  land, 
except  the  place  on  which  they  have  settled,  and  no  cultiva- 
tion IS  carried  on  by  them  or  their  people,  except  at  a  few 
spots  which  are  rather  gardens  than  plantations.  These 
settlements  were  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  necro  slaves  for  the  plantations  in  America. 
The  country  however  had  other  productions  which  were 
valued  in  Europe,  and  the  natives  of  the  interior  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  several  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture, partly  for  their  own  consumption  and  partly  to  sell 
them  to  the  nations  of  Soodan.  Accordingly  these  settle- 
ments were  not  abandoned  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  like  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  [Guinea],  and  they 
continue  in  a  thriving  state.  Each  of  the  three  European 
nations  which  have  formed  settlements  has  taken  posses- 
sion as  it  were  of  one  of  the  three  large  rivers,  the  French 
of  the  Senegal,  the  English  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  Portu- 
p^ese  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Each  has  built  a  fortress  on  an 
i>1and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  serves 
as  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  goods  which  are  imported,  and 
from  which  the  productions  of  the  country  are  shipped. 
The  merchants  set  out  from  these  places  in  large  river  boats 
with  their  goods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ascend 
the  rivers  as  far  as  they  are  navigable.  They  stop  at  cer- 
tain points  to  which  the  natives  bring  their  productions  to 
exchange  for  European  manufactures.  In  a  few  positions  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  small  fortresses  or  blockhouses  are 


erected,  in  which  some  black  soldiers  with  two  or  thre«» 
European  officers  are  kept  for  the  protection  of  commerce* 
Some  merchants,  particularly  English  and  Poriugue^cw 
have  formed  commercial  establishments  not  far  from  the«^ 
fortresses  in  those  villages  which  are  ad vantageou^y  situated 
for  eommeroe. 

The  principal  French  settlement  is  St  Louis,  a  town  con- 
taining about  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  600  are 
whites.    It  is  built  on  a  sandy  island,  about  two  miles  lore: 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  on  an  average,  whieh  is  about 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Only  vessels  draw- 
ing less  than  1 2  feet  of  water  can  sail  up  to  the  town,  a4 
there  is  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [SsNSO^i. ' 
The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  but  otherwise  the  to«n 
has  nothing  remsrkable  in    it;    few  of  the  houses  are 
well  built,  and  the  negro  population  live  in  huts.     The 
French  have  also  two  small  fortresses  on  the  banka  of  the 
Senegal,  one  at  Podhor,  at  the  western  extremitv  of  the 
island  of  Morfil  [Senegal],  and  the  other  at  nakel,  or 
Baquelle,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lower  Galam,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  Faleme  with  the  Senegal.   Between  Podhor 
and  St.  I^ouis  there  are  several  places  to  which  the  Mciorf 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Trsirza  and  Braknas  bring  at  certam 
seasons  the  gum  which  they  collect  in  the  mimosa  forests 
of  the  south-western  districts  of  the  Sahara.    Such  pbcn 
are  called  markets,  and  are  only  inhabited  during   the 
slay  of  the  Moors.    The  most  frequented  are  the  Escale  du 
Desert  and  the  Escale  du  Coq,  or  Braknas.    At  Bakel  the 
French  get  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  gold-mines  of 
Bambouk  and  some  ivory  which  is  obtained  in  the  wild 
countries  farther  south,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  ivory  it 
carried  to  the  Gambia.    The  French  have  also  a  fortress  nn 
the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Verde  [GoRBE3i  where  they 
formerly  procured  a  eonsiderable  number  of  slaves.  At  pre- 
sent some  small  quantities  of  cotton  and  indigo  are  got  i  n 
the  coast  between  Goree  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
especially  at  Albreda,  a  mercantile  settlement  in  the  king- 
dom of  narra.  The  French  have  lately  formed  an  establHh- 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Casamanza,  whieh  enter* 
the  sea  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  tt« 
have  no  information  respecting  this  place  and  its  trade. 

The  English  settlements  are  principally  on  the  Gamb .-«. 
Some  English  merchants  have  formed  establishments  (in 
the  river  Nuiies  at  three  places,  which  liowerer  are  n  ! 
protected  Isy  government.  The  Foolahs  from  Foota  Jail ". 
and  its  neighbourhood  bring  to  these  settlements  gold  m 
the  form  of  rings,  weighing  from  one  to  ten  ounces  eorli. 
ivory,  some  slight  articles  of  leather,  pooches,  nee,  anrl 
fruit.  The  principal  fortress  on  the  Gambia  is  Bathurst  ^n 
the  island  of  St.  Mary  [Batrijrst,  vol.  iv.,  p.  38],  bnt  thm^ 
are  several  mercantile  settlements  farther  inland  up  ti 
Macarlhy  Island,  which  is  about  180 miles  in  a  straight  \iv.t 
from  Bathurst,  where  a  small  fortress  called  Fort  Ge<r>[:e 
has  been  erected.  A  mercantile  settlement  is  found  s::.' 
farther  east  at  Kayaye,  and  formerly  one  existed  at  Pisania. 
but  it  has  been  abandoned.  ^Fort  St.  James  is  about  t?o 
miles  east  of  Bathurst.  It  doe^not  seem  that  the  Brit>h 
settlements  have  snffered  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tra^>-. 
The  exports  from  Bathurst  are  numerous  and  increaj^mc 
they  consist  of  bees'-wax,  ivory,  African  teak,  nee  )rd 
maize,  hides,  gold,  ginger,  gum,  palm-oil,  timber,  horse«  ami 
bullocks,  which  go  to  the  West  Indies,  tortoise-shell,  bullock** 
horns,  ground-nuts  and  orchil. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  are  dispersed  along  the  hanks 
of  the  different  arms  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  the  C-««i- 
manza.  Tlie  principal  settlement  is  Bissao,  a  wellhn  t 
fort  and  town  on  a  laree  and  fertile  island  of  the  Jr^  i 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has  about  3000  inhnbit.i'  ^ 
and  an  excellent  and  spacious  port;  the  population  ronf^;^  « 
chiefly  of  roulattocs  and  blacks.  Higher  up  the  same 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  Jeba,  with  a  population  sh*  rt 
of  1000  inhabitants,  which  likewise  consists  .of  blacks  >i  1 
raulattoes.  On  the  southern  branch  of  the  Rio  Gran(1<»  « 
Bohila,  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  on  the  northe^rt 
or  Cacheo  branch  the  town  of  Cacheo,  a  considerable  pU  v 
with  a  harbour,  which  however  is  only  accessible  to  ve«^'  « 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  as  a  bar  runs  across  the  mouth  •  r 
the  river.  In  the  country  of  the  Feloops,  between  t' r 
Cacheo  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia,  tli* 
Portuguese  have  several  settlements,  as  at  Zinghinchor  aiJ 
MahiaKakonda  on  the  Casamanza  river,  and  at  Vintang  '^n 
a  small  river  which  fiills  into  the  Gambia.  To  all  the^ 
places  the  natives  bring  ivory,  wax,  hides,  horns  uid  some 
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to  a  great  height  They  leem  to  rnn  parallel  to  the  eoast 
and  10  be  divided  into  two  ranges  by  the  wide  plain  of 
Senna,  through  which  the  2^ambisi  runs.  A  great  part  of 
the  country  west  of  these  ranges  appears  also  to  be  a  plain, 
the  surface  of  which  however  is  hilly.  In  approaching  the 
western  boundary  near  30"  S.  long,  the  country  is  covered 
with  mountains. 

Senna  is  well  watered ;  numerous  small  rivers  descend 
frum  the  adjacent  mountains,  all  of  which  join  the  Zambisi. 
This  river,  whose  course  probably  exceeds  800  miles,  ori- 
ginates in  the  countries  west  of  Senna,  of  which  we  have  no 
account.  Its  upper  course  within  Senna  is  from  south* 
south-west' to  northnorth-east.  but  it  gradually  turns  more 
to  the  east.  It  is  not  known  where  it  becomes  navigable,  but 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  town  of  Tet6  downwards  it  is  na- 
vigated, though  the  navigation  is  very  tedious  in  the  wet 
season  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  in  the  dry 
season  on  account  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  water.  Above  Tet6  the  Zambizi  enters  the  flat 
country,  but  it  runs  between  high  rocky  banks  until  it 
enters  the  low  country  at  the  distance  of  about  5U  miles 
flrom  the  sea  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  low  country  it  divides 
into  two  branches  at  Marooro,  of  which  the  northern  is 
called  the  river  Quilimane,  and  the  southern  Luabo,  and 
both  branches  are  navigable.  A  large  branch  separates  from 
the  Luabo  not  far  from  the  place  of  division,  and  bisects  the 
delta  of  the  Zambisi,  falling  into  the  sea  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Quilimane  and  Luabo.  It 
is  called  the  Melambey,  from  a  place  near  its  mouth.  The 
embouchures  of  the  Luabo  and  Quilimane  are  about  60 
miles  from  one  another.  Where  these  rivets  flow  through 
the  level  tract,  they  form  a  great  number  of  islands,  which  in 
some  places  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  archipelago, 
and  by  which  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the 
river  is  divided  into  numerous  narrow  channels,  in  which 
the  current  running  with  great  velocity  renders  the  navi- 
gation laborious. 

The  delta  of  the  Zambisi  and  the  low  country  near  the 
•ea  consist  of  a  flat,  which  is  marshy  and  covered  with  man- 
groTes  to  low* water  mark.  Higher  up  the  banks  are  more 
elevated,  the  ground  is  cleared  to  a  greater  extent,  and  the 
country  abounds  in  villages:  but  towards  the  place  where 
the  river  divides  into  arms,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  rushes  and  bamboos,  interspersed 
with  extensive  swamps,  which  during  the  rainy  season  send 
up  pestilent  vapours.  A  few  i.<olated  trees,  a  >pactes  of 
palm,  are  scattered  over  this  unwholesome  waste.  The  more 
elevated  part  of  the  country,  about  the  town  of  Senna  and 
higher  up  the  river,  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  descends 
towards  the  banks  of  the  river  with  a  gentle  slope.  It  is 
chiefly  covered  with  a  forest  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  trees,  which  are  united  by  creeping  plants  climbing  and 
hanging  from  branch  to  branch  in  festoons.  In  some  places 
these  trees  are  of  a  vigorotis  growth,  but  in  general  they  are 
stunted. 

The  jrear  it  divided  between  the  rainy  and  the  dry  leason. 
The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are  very  abundant, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.  The  river 
soon  rises  above  its  banks,  and  inundates  the  contiguous 
country  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  inland.  During  this 
period  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  but  not  unwholesome  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes. 

The  cultivated  grains  are  rice,  maiie,  millet,  and 
wheat.  The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  some  time  ago, 
and  seems  to  succeed  welL  Coffee  is  grown  in  the  more 
elevated  country.  Indigo  grows  wild,  as  well  as  the  cotton- 
shrub,  which  produces  cotton  of  a  very  fine  ouality.  The 
latter  is  cultivated  by  the  blacks,  but  only  lor  home  con- 
sumption. It  it  stated  that  in  some  parts  at  the  colony  a 
deep  scarlet' coloured  cotton  is  produced.  Vegetables  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  consisting  of  cabbages, 
lettuces,  spinach,  peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  yams,  and 
ground-nuu.  A  kmd  of  grass  is  cultivated  as  food.  Be> 
fore  it  is  ouite  ripe,  it  is  plucked,  dried,  and  hu&ked  in  a 
large  wooden  mortar,  and  then  ground  between  two  rough 
•tunes.  The  meal  thus  obtained  is  made  iulo  a  forridco. 
which  is  generally  eaten  with  fi»h.  The  fruit-trees  are  only 
tamarinds,  oranges,  coroe-nuts,  palms,  and  mango -trees. 
AmjMg  the  fore*t*trr««  u  a  species  of  cotton-tree,  of  a  gigantic 
siie,  frequently  measunng  sixty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
wood  is  used  nr  canoes  m  prtfereDce  to  any  other,  as  not 


being  tttlgeet  to  the  attack  of  wormt.   Lwge  boats  ftAy  fret 
long  are  made  of  a  single  tree  hoUowcd  out. 

The  wild  animals  are  elephants,  rhinoceroses  liun«, 
hippopotami,  alligators,  monkeys,  and  deer ;  but  there  are 
probably  many  others,  which  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
few  pemns  who  have  risited  this  country.  There  are  th« 
common  domestic  animab.  In  Owen's  *  NarrattTe'  Urer- 
skins  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  artidea  of  export.  Fi»h 
is  very  plentiful  in  the  nver,  and  constituteaone  of  the  pr«i- 
cipal  articles  of  food  of  the  negro  population.  Bcea  are  very 
common*  and  wax  is  an  article  of  export 

Gold  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  abundance.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moas- 
tains  of  Sofola,  and  in  those  which  surround  the  colooy  c>a 
the  west ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  article  ia  bcooght 
from  the  kingdom  of  Moraves,  but  it  is  obtained  in  tboie  q( 
Quiteve  and  Bame.  Iron  is  obtained  in  abundance  from 
the  southern  districts  of  the  colony,  and  also  from  the  kmc* 
dom  of  Moraves:  the  hoes  with  which  the  slaves  iUl  the 
ground  are  made  of  it  Marble  is  got  in  the  hiUs  wU.c^ 
run  parallel  to  the  coast  The  populatioa  consisia  of  a  few 
Portugue^  and  miilattoes,  and  a  great  number  of  blacks. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  governor  of  Rtoa  d» 
Senna,  the  number  of  the  whitea  and  mulattoea  in  IB  10  did 
not  exceed  500.  The  negroes  are  partly  ftee  and  parti? 
slaves  of  the  whites  and  mulattoea.  It  is  not  stated  whe- 
ther they  belong  to  one  or  more  tribes,  nor  whether  they 
speak  one  or  more  languages.  The  colony  is  divided  mej 
several  districts.  Every  district  is  governed  by  a  Porie- 
guese,  who  pays  annually  a  small  tax  to  the  king,  an4  tvh 
lects  a  revenue  from  the  free  negroes  resident  on  his  land. 
These  negroes  pay  the  taxes  in  kind,  consisting  of  bees*- wax, 
fowls,  meat,  vegetables,  and  rice. 

The  only  harbour  in  the  colony  which  ia  visited  by  ire«Mis 
is  that  of  Quilimane,  about  eight  milea  from  the  sea.  oo  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Zambisi.  [MoxAMniQvit  voL  xt.  766  ] 
The  town  of  Senna,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  stands  tn  a 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambizi,  about  IbO  miles  fri»m 
the  sea,  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  Or.Iy 
about  ten  houses,  in]iabited  by  the  Portuguese*  ha%e  sov 
pretensions  to  the  style  of  European  buildings:  the  Mark 
population  live  in  huts.  The  number  of  inhabitants  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  3000.  A  small  part  of  the  f4a  n  m 
cultivated ;  and  the  remainder  is  covered  with  a  forest  ef 
tamarind,  mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  largea  plaot 
seems  to  be  Tet^  which  is  about  360  miles  from  the  mott'.A 
of  the  ZambizL  It  is  described  as  superior,  both  ia  •  ic 
and  situation,  to  Senna  and  Quilimane,  and  stand*  >n  a 
mountainous  tract  with  the  river  flowing  beneath :  it  \% 
considered  a  very  healthy  place ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  a 
very  active  and  industrious  set  of  people :  Ihejr  cnluiaie 
the  sugar-cane,  and  make  sugar  and  muscovado. 

This  colony  might  become  an  opulent  and  coinwrcii* 
country ;  but  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  government  s'  I 
the  inhabitants  have  not  availed  themselves  of  its  Cert  • 
soil  and  its  numerous  and  valuable  productions.  The  fee 
articles  of  export  are  those  which  may  be  obtained  nearW 
without  labour.  They  consist, of  the  teeth  of  the  hiff^ 
potamus,  elephants*  tusksi  rhinoceros- horns,  tigef^kii.«. 
honey,  wax,  and  gold-dust.  The  imports,  of  which  !Le 
greater  part  are  sent  into  the  interior  for  the  purchase  cf 
gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  are  as  follow :  cotton  slufla  of  %sr..  <hs 
qualities,  coloured  snd  plain,  woollens  and  silks»  milUtnncK 
false  coral,  large  white  and  metal  besds,  pewter,  gnnpow-i* '. 
arms,  earthenware,  brandy*  wine,  liquors,  sugar,  soap,  w.; 
meat  butter,  oil,  pitch,  lavender,  sall-flsb,  sptceiw  o..^tx 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  Many  of  these  articles  aiLi wcr 
the  purpOMS  of  money. 

A\  hen  Vasco  de  Gema  entered  the  Quilimane  bfwn<'h  » t 
tlie  Zambisi,  be  found  a  gn:at  number  of  Aiabs  in  t! « 
country.  The  Poituguesc  seem  to  have  taken  poa»r««.-K« 
of  the  coast  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cwnturi  ;  a  . 
ha\ing  obtained  tome  account  of  the  great  abuiidar.<«  .tf 
gold  111  the  interior,  Franciftco  Baneta  penetraiedi  in  • .  * 
as  far  inland  as  Tet^.  To  protect  the  commerce  whi^  b  •*• 
o'cntually  opened  by  this  expedition,  various  forts  a  . 
strongholds  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambu*  a-  . 
its  dependent  rivers,  to  awe  the  surrounding  tribes.  T I « 
most  important  advantages  that  Portugal  derived  from  u-» 
poftses>ion  was  an  abundant  supply  of  slaves  fur  the  Bras  1 
market  (Owen*s  Aomi/ire  <]/  I'oyagm  to  ^gplart  tk» 
Short$  (/  ii/hca,  drobtOt  and  AfrKJ^neoTQ 
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SENNAAR  ii  a  country  situated  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  at  the  junc- 
tiaii  of  its  two  great  branches,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue 
River)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  River).  It  was  for- 
merly an  independent  stale,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  that  part  uf  Africa ;  but  it  now  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  Egyptian  province  called  Bel£d-es-Soodan  (or  country 
of  the  blacks).  This  province  oomprehends  all  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  south  of  Wadi 
Halfah,  or  the  second  cataract  (near  22**  N.  lat.)«  with  the 
exception  of  Abyssinia,  and  consequently  comprises  those 
countries  which  are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Nubia 
and  Senna ar,  to  which  must  be  added  Kordofan.  The  most 
important  part  of  BeUd-es-Soodlin  is  Sennaar,  and  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  fi;overnment  has  been  fixed  at  Kartoun,  a 
town  built  in  modern  times  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr- 
el  Abiad  and  Bahr-el-Azrek. 

The  boundary  lines  of  Sennaar  are  imperfectly  known ; 
and,  at  it  appears,  they  have  varied  considerably  at  differ- 
ent times,  like  those  of  most  other  countries  in  that  part  of 
Africa.  It  seems  however  that  all  the  countries  lying  south 
of  16°  N.  lat.  generally  belonged  to  Sennaar,  and  that  it 
extended  southward  to  12**  N.  lat.,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
&rther.  Between  these  parallels  it  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  or,  as  it  is  callefl  by  the  natives, 
the  Island  of  Sennaar,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Island  of  Atbara,  or  the  country  between  the  Bahr-el- 
Azrek,  the  Nile,  and  the  river  Atbara,  and  a  tract  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  a  part  of  the  desert  which  divides  this 
tract  from  Kordofan.  Within  these  boundaries,  Sen- 
naar comprises,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  about 
60.000  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  England  and 
Wales.  On  the  north  is  Dar  Shendy,  a  part  of  Nubia,  on 
the  east  some  wandering  tribes,  on  the  south-east  Abys- 
sinia, on  the  south  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Nuba,  and 
on  the  west  is  Kordofan. 

Surface  and  Soil, — ^The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  coun- 
try 1%  that  part  which  lies  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and,  as  already  observed,  is  called  the  Island 
of  Sennaar.     At  its  southern  extremity,  between  11**  and 
12''  N.  lat.»  is  a  mountain-region  called  Jebel  Fungi,  which 
however  is  only  known  from  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  as 
no  European  has  penetrated  so  far  to  the  south.    It  seems 
to  constitute  a  link  of  that  great  chain  which  appears  to 
traverse  Africa  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west,  near 
lu"*  N.  lat,   and  which  is  called  by  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi 
Jebel-al-Komri.  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.    South  of 
11°  the  Jebel  Fungi  is  certainly  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia,  and  seems  only  to  be  divided  from  them 
by  the   narrow  valley  through  which  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
flows  to  the  north.    How  near  the  Jebel  Fungi  approaches 
the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  ex- 
actly known  how  far  its  most  northern  offsets  advance  into 
the  peninsula  of  Sennaar.     All  the  information  collected 
from  the  natives  however  agrees  in  assigning  to  this  range 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  worked.  This 
part  of  Sennaar,  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  European  travellers,  that  is,  as  far  south  as  13**  30'  N. 
Ut..  is  a  plain  on  which  only  a  few  isolated  hills  rise ;  and 
these  hills  do  not  occur  north  of  14"  N.  lat.    The  greater 
part  of  this  plain  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posit of  the  rivers.    It  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek   rises  during  the  floods  to  within  2  and  3  feet  of 
the  summit  of  its  banks,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  in  most 
parts  spreads  over  a  large  tract  of  country.    The  soil  is  in 
general  very  good,  and  in  some  parts  of  excellent  quality, 
though  there  are  also  tracts  which  are  nearly  sterile.    With 
the  exception  of  these  tracts,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
great^  extent,  the  whole  might  be  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural   purposes ;    but  at   present  it  does  not  produce 
much,  as  artificial  irrigation  is  little  practiwd.     Dhourra 
however  is  sown  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  but  in  ge- 
neral only  80  much  is  grown  as  is  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  population.   Burckhardt  however  states  that  a 
great  part  of  Nubia,  or  the  countries  north  of  Sennaar, 
receives  annually  larc^e  supplies  of  dhourra  from  Sennaar. 
Hulruyd  thinks  that  if  a  canal  were  cut  from  Wadi-Medinah 
on  the  Bahr-el- Azrek  to  Monkarah  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
^ith  branches  north  and  south,  almost  all  the  land  might  be 
used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
grain.    The  most  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  has  little 
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wood,  and  is  less  fertile  than  the  southern.  In  the  southern 

Eart,  between  Wadi-Medinah  and  Monkarah,  the  country  is 
eautifully  studded  with  prickly  acacias,  and  has  plenty  of 
good  timber  near  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The  bottom  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  is  narrow,  and  similar  to  that  in 
Egypt,  being  hardly  more  than  two  miles  wide  on  an  average. 
During  the  inundations  it  is  annually  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  rich  earth,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  But  the  valley  of 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  of  a  different  description.  The  low  flat 
along  its  banks  is  of  greater  extent,  generally  measuring 
four  miles  across,  but  it  is  chiefly  sandy  and  sterile,  and 
after  the  inundation  grass  springs  up,  a  production  nearly 
unknown  in  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  Nile.  The 
flat  country  which  lies  at  the  back  of  these  banks  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  is  also  inundated  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  woods  which  cover  this  tract  contain  somany  timber- 
trees,  which,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  are 
of  large  size,  as  they  grow  in  a  better  soil.  South  of  Wadi- 
Shellai  the  forests  extend  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river. 

The  country  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  belongs  princi- 
pally to  Kordofan  [Kordofan]  ;  south  of  it  is  a  mountain- 
region,  whose  general  appellation  seems  to  be  Jebel  Nuba, 
from  a  nation  which  inhabits  its  fastnesses ;  this  mountain- 
region  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  iron.  The  most  northern 
offsets  of  this  region  are  called  Jebel  Dai'r  and  Jebel  Min- 
min,  and  approach  within  25  miles  of  Obeid,  the  capital  of 
Kordofan.  These  mountains  and  their  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
though  the  level  country  forms  a  part  of  Bel6d-es-So(xi&n. 
That  part  of  this  country  which  belongs  to  Sennaar  proba- 
bly does  not  extend  in  width  more  than  from  12  to  15  mijes 
from  the  river  to  the  north  of  14®  N.  lat,  but  probably  much 
farther  south  of  14"*  N.  lat  Its  fertility  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  island  of  Sennaar,  part  of  the  soil  being  light  and 
too  sandy.  The  boundary  between  this  fertile  tract  and  Kor- 
dofan is  formed  by  a  desert  country,  which  is  from  two  to 
three  days'  journey  across,  and  is  called  the  Desert  of  El 
Habshiibeh.  It  contains  no  water,  but  it  is  inhabited  by 
some  wandering  families,  and  is  the  resort  of  ostriches  and 
herds  of  the  antilope  oryx. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  the  At- 
bara, or  Astaboras  of  the  antients,  the  largest  of  its  con- 
fluents, is  also  a  flat  country.  The  plain  extends  southward 
to  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  which  belongs  to  Abys- 
sinia, where  it  terminates  at  the  mountain-region  of  Habesh. 
Some  of  the  hills  which  lie  isolated  on  the  plain  constitute 
short  ridges,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  elevation  of  mountains, 
epecially  those  at  Mandera,  Rera,  Gous  Regeip,  and  Col« 
boshir ;  the  last  is  not  far  from  Shendy  in  N  ubia.  These 
mountains  are  the  retreat  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Shu- 
keriehs  and  Bisharies,  who  cannot  be  dislodged  from  them, 
and  wander  about  in  the  plains  with  their  herds  as  long  as 
they  find  pasture,  retiring  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Atbara,  where  they  still  find 
grass  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plain  has  withered,  and 
where  they  wait  for  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  A  great  part 
of  the  plain  is  far  from  being  a  desert  It  is  thickly  covered 
with  stunted  trees  and  grass,  or  with  grass  only,  which 
grows  to  a  considerable  height  In  other  places  the  soil  is 
bare  and  generally  sandy ;  in  a  few  places  it  is  rocky.  But 
in  general  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  and  a(ter  the  rains  will 
produce  dhourra.  The  Shukerieh  Arabs  also  cultivate 
some  patches. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  mentioned  under  Nile.  The  Bahr-el- 
Azrek  and  its  tributaries  have  a  very  rapid  course,  but 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  after  its  waters  have  subsided,  flows 
with  a  very  gentle  current.  Burckhardt  observes,  that  at 
Shendy,  the  I^ile,  at  the  time  of  his  travels,  was  not  used 
for  navigation.  But  it  is  certain  that  both  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  are  now  navigated,  and  the  Shilluks 
on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  have  a  great  number  of  boats.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Nile  in  all  its  course  may  be  navigated, 
and  also  its  upper  branches,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
and  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  boat-building  establishments 
which  the  pasha  of  Egypt  has  erected  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad. 
That  the  Nile  is  very  little  navigated  in  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  timber,  which  is 
not  found  on  its  banks,  and  is  only  plentiful  on  those  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  small  rocks,  only  a  few  islands  occur  either 
in  the  Nile  or  in  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  all  of  them  aro 
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composed  of  rocks,  and  bare.  But  in  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
there  is  a  number  of  low  islands  covered  with  wood,  so  far 
as  its  course  has  been  examined  by  Europeans,  and  if  the 
accounts  which  have  been  collected  from  other  sources  may 
be  relied  on,  their  number  increases  in  proceeding  farther 
south,  and  is  stated  to  be  so  great  south  of  13°  N.  lat.  in 
the  country  of  the  Shdliiks,  as  to  form  an  archipelago  in 
the  river,  whose  banks  are  said  to  be  from  5  to  6  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another  in  these  parts.  This  circumstance 
probably  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  6ahr-el-Abiad 
traverses  extensive  lakes  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  All 
these  islands  are  covered  with  high  trees. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el-Airek  are  mentioned  under 
Nile.  Linant  mentions  five  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  the  most  northern  of  which  is  the  Nid-el-Nil  (the 
feast  of  the  Nile),  and  it  is  said  to  run  south  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Dair,  which,  according  to  Holroyd,  are  only  25 
miles  south  of  El-Obeid.  This  river,  which  must  now  be 
considered  as  the  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  this  country, 
appears  to  run,  near  I'J^  30'  N.  lat.,  through  the  northern 
offsets  of  the  Nuba  Mountains,  and  probably  falls  into  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  near  12°  N.  lat.  It  is  said  to  traverse  the 
populous  country  of  Tagalla,  and  to  (low  from  a  great  lake. 
One  of  its  tributaries  is  called  Bahr^Sudan. 

Climate, — Our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  very  defective, 
almost  all  the  travellers  who  have  visited  this  country 
having  been  there  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  We  only 
know  that  in  spring  the  thermometer  at  noon  rises  to  100° 
and  118°;  but  it  is  said  that  it  attains  a  greater  height 
about  the  summer  solstice.  The  regular  rainy  season 
generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  May,  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  September.  But  some 
rains  occur  even  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which  are 
generally  attended  by  hard  gales  dom  the  north  or  north- 
east Before  the  rains  regularly  set  in,  two  or  three  times 
in  the  spring  hurricanes  occur.  The  wind  comes  from  the 
south-east.  After  blowing  tremendously  for  ten  or  twentv 
minutes,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  which 
is  soon  succeeded  by  total  darkness,  which  lasts  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  hurricane  usually  subsides  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  from  its  commencement ;  but  the  air  is 
loaded  with  sand  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  ^t  the 
commencement  of  the  hurricane  it  seems  as  if  an  immense 
chain  of  sandstone  rocks  is  driven  before  the  wind.  Burck- 
hardt  states  that  the  wet  season  in  these  parts  has  none  of 
those  dreadful  effects  which  are  experienced  in  Sencgambia 
and  other  countries  of  Western  Africa ;  but  Linant  observes 
that  before  the  rains  set  in,  the  country  is  visited  by  an 
epidemic,  which  depresses  the  spirits,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  madness.    It  is  often  fatal  to  the  natives. 

Productions, — The  grain  most  cultivated  is  dhourra,  or 
millet  (Holcus  sorghum),  and  it  is  an  article  of  great 
inland  trade,  as  Nubia  and  other  adjacent  countries  draw 
their  supplies  chiefly  from  Sennaar.  Wheat  is  also  culti- 
vated ;  but  other  grains  are  not  grown.  The  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few  places.  In 
the  kitchen-gardens  there  are  grown  onions,  red -pepper, 
bahmiyeh,  a  mucilaginous  vegetable,  chick-peas,  kidney- 
beans,  cucumbers,  and  some  plants  which  are  not  found  in 
Europe ;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown  as  objects  of  com- 
merce ;  near  the  town  of  Sennaar  there  are  lemon- trees.  In 
Kordofan  there  are  large  plantations  of  tamarinds,  the  fruit 
of  which  makes  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  In  a  few 
places  dates-trees  are  found,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gene- 
rally larger  than  those  of  Egypt. 

The  timber  on  the  banks  olf  Bahr-el- Abiad  is  used  for  boat- 
building. The  boats  are  built  of  acacia.  In  the  desert  be- 
tween Sennaar  and  Kordofan  there  is  a  thorny  shrub,  called 
askanit,  whose  fruit  is  used  as  food.  There  are  also  some  wild 
fruit-trees,  among  which  is  the  allob^-tree,  whose  fruit  in  a 
dry  state  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  has  a  subacid  taste, 
and,  being  considered  a  dainty,  is  an  article  of  trade.  The 
fruits  of  the  monkey-bread  (Adansonia  digitata),  the  doum- 
tree,  and  nebeck-tree  are  considered  as  very  good.  In  the 
desert  between  Sennaar  and  Kordofan  there  are  two  kinds 
of  gums,  gum-arabic  and  gum-liban.  The  liban  is  used 
as  a  perfume,  and  carried  to  Cairo  and  other  places  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Horses  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  countries  farther 
north  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  chief  wealth  of  the 
numerous  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  uncultivated 
distr icto  of  the  country^  consists  in  their  camels,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goata.    The  oamcU  aro  UIM  ibr  Ibod.    The  cattle  are 


of  good  size,  but  the  ibeep  and  goats  have  bare  sktns.  wSth 
out  wool  or  hair.    Pigs  are  not  kept;  fowls  are  plentiful,  st 
least  in  some  places.    In  some  parta  the  civet  cat  is  kept 
on  account  of  the  musk  obtained  from  it. 

Wild  animals  are  very  numerous.  The  elephant  is  fount! 
as  far  north  as  14°  30',  and  in  some  parts  in  great  numbvr». 
Burckhardt  states  that  the  rhinoceroe  is  found  in  Sennaar, 
but  later  travellers  do  not  mention  it.  The  giraffe  it  abun- 
dant in  Atbara.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  tiger,  but  it  is  un- 
certain if  this  animal  is  found  here ;  lions  are  mentioned  b« 
several  authors.  The  animals  whose  flesh  is  used  as  food,  ai:  i 
which  are  very  plentiful,  are  mountain-goats,  antelopes, « ti<i 
cattle,  wild  8sses»  and  hares.  There  are  several  kind»  <  f 
hycsnas  and  monkeys.   The  rivers  are  inhabited  by  the  h.(.- 

Sopotamus  and  the  crocodile.     The  hippopotamus  u  %  1. 1  > 
estruotive  to  the  fields,  and  it  is  hunted  on  that  accouri  t  i  • 
well  as  for  its  hide.    From  the  skin  whips  are  made,  w  hit  r 
are  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  The  flesh  of  the  crocudi  • 
is  eaten.  Birds  are  numerous.  Water^fowl  are  not  found    *. 
the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Asrek,  but  are  very  plentiful  oi. 
those  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad.   Travellers  have  noticed  cranri. 
storks,  swans,  pelicans,  ducks,  geese,  and  two  kinds  of  ib. 
Ostriches  are  abundant  in  the  desert,  especially  in   thd* 
tract  which  separates  Sennaar  from  Kordofan ;  their  fcaih* ;« 
are  a  considerable  article  of  trade.    There  are  also  eagit> 
and  vultures.    There  are  several  birds  distinguished  by  ihr 
beauty  of  their  plumage.     Wild  Guinea-fowls  are  very  nu- 
merous.   Burckhardt  observes  that  he  found  on  the  baii^^ 
of  the  Atbara  a  greater  number  of  singing-birds  than  in  an' 
other  part  of  the  East  that  he  had  visited.     An  im nicti^i 
quantity  of  honey  is  collected  in  these  countries,  especi.-ii!. 
on  the  islands  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad,  and  it  is  a  oon&idcrul . 
article  of  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  minerals  of  this  country.  Gold  a: 
iron  exist,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Jebel  Fungi,  and  iron  u 
also  found  in  the  desert  which  divides  Sennaar  from  Kn:- 
dofan.  In  Kordofan  the  iron-ore  covers  several  large  trues 
on  the  surface  of  the  desert,  but  up  to  this  time  it  haft  i  ' 
been  worked.  There  are  some  salt-works  on  the  Bahr  • '. 
Abiad,  but  most  of  the  salt  used  in  Sennaar  by  the  nrh  ^ 
brought  from  Boeydha  iu  Nubia.  The  poor  use  a  brine  >• 
a  substitute,  which  they  procure  by  dissolving  in  hot  mjh- 
lumps  of  a  reddish-coloured  saline  earth,  which  they  obu 
from  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Atbara. 


I" 


Inhabitants. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Sennaar   are 


c: 


free  cultivators  or  the  mowelled.    The  latter  are  a  peru  .  .^ 
race;  they  are  descendants  of  slaves,  who  ftom  gent-^. 
tion  to  generation  live  at  laree,  and  pay  their  ma»t»' <» 
monthly  a  part  of  their  gains.    If  the  slaves  of  two  ma»k:^ 
marry,  their  children  ^come  the  joint  property  of  (h<  - 
masters,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  six  or  more  masters  * 
possess  a  property  in  a  single  slave.    In  appearance  there  - 
no  difference  between  the  slaves  and  the  free  populat.   . 
The  slaves  have  usually  a  darker  complexion,  but  some 
them  are  light-coloured  and  handsome.    The  nation  i«  ex  - 
tainly  of  Arabic  origin,  and  speaks  no  other  laneuage  tbi' 
the  Arabic ;  however,  as  their  colour  is  darker  Uian  ths*    ' 
the  Bedouin  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  probable  I'l 
another  tribe  approaching  nearer  the  negro  race  has  l<-.. 
incorporated  with  them. 

In  the  interior  of  Sennaar,  south  of  14°  30^  N.  lat.,  :-r 
the  Bukarah  Arabs,  who  have  maintained  their  indep  c:. 
dence,  and  are  always  at  war  with  the  Egyptian  governnii  ' 
We  possess  no  account  of  this  tribe.  On  the  western  bai. . 
of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad  is  the  Bedouin  tribe  of  Husan)\>- 
which  extends  southward  nearly  to  13^  30^  They  ir- 
generally  fine  men,  a  shade  lighter  than  those  of  Scnr  - 
and  the  females  are  not  so  dark  as  the  males. 

South  of  the  Husaniyeh  Arabs  are  the  Shilliiks.  wl:o  :  * 
many  years  were  at  war  with  the  Effyptiana.     As  tbt> 
habit  the  western  banks  of  the   Bab r^l- Abiad  ami   >* 
islands,  their  hostile  disposition  against  all  ligbt-coli  "' 
peonle  has  prevented  European  travellers  from  procei''    : 
farther  south.    But  it  is  stated  that  in  1838  they  I'oncI'. 
a  treaty  with  the  governor  of  BeUd-es-8oodlio.  by  %\  K 
they  submitted  to  Mohammed  Ali.    The  few  individu;.!- 
this  nation  who  have  been  seen  by  Europeans  were  clum> 
formed,  their  legs  being  too  short  for  the  site  of  the  trt.t . 
The  heads  of  some  were  shaved ;  the  hair  of  those  un*!. 
was  curled  and  woolly.  Their  countenances  are  harsh  ai;.I .-  -  • 
vage ;  their  cheek-bones  high,  and  noses  narrow  near  thi  r 
but  broad  and  flattened  towards  the  nostrils.  Theinci2»<«r  im  . 
of  the  lower  jaw  had  been  extracted.  The  only  weapuos  tl  f « 
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there ««  a  shorter  road  through  the  deflert,  which  runt  nearly 
due  Bouth  from  Shendy  to  Abouharras  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  with  the  Rahad. 

Two  caravan-roads  lead  from  Sennaar  to  El-Obeid  in 
Kordofan.  The  northern  crosses  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  at  Mon- 
karah,  and  the  southern  at  AleVs,  the  most  northern  place 
inhabited  by  the  Shilluks.  From  £l-Obeid  the  route  passes 
westward  to  El-Tusher,  the  present  capital  of  Dar-Fur,  and 
thence  to  Kobbe  and  Kubkabiyah.  Sometimes  the  caravans 
from  El-Obeid  and  Kobbe  do  not  go  to  Sennaar  or  Shendy 
but  proceed  across  the  desert  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and 
the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  Debba,  nearly  opposite 
the  ruins  of  old  Dongola  (18"*  N.  lut.). 

The  common  commercial  road  from  Sennaar  to  Grondar 
in  Abyssinia  runs  in  an  east-south-eastern  direction  to  Ras- 
el-Fil,  where  the  merchants  of  both  countries  meet  and 
exchange  their  goods. 

Few  of  the  articles  imported  into  Sennaar  are  brought 
from  European  markets.  The  principal  articles  imported 
from  Egypt  are  the  sembil  and  mehleb,  both  of  which  are 
in  great  request  in  Soodan ;  the  formgr  as  a  perfume  and 
medicine,  and  the  latter  as  a  condiment.  The  sembil  is  the 
Valeria  celtica  or  Spiga  celtica  of  the  Italians,  and  is  chiefly 
grown  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  dominions; 
it  is  sent  from  Venice  and  Trieste  to  Alexandria.  The 
mehleb  is  brought  from  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  shipped 
at  Smyrna  and  other  ports  of  Asia  Minor  for  E);ypt.  It 
appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  tilia.  These  two  articles  are 
also  imported  into  Massowah  from  Jidda  for  the  Abyssinian 
markeL  Sugar  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  soap  from 
Syria,  where  it  is  manufactured.  From  Egypt  are  also  im- 
ported many  manufactured  articles,  as  takas,  a  sort  of  coarse 
cambric  dyed  blue,  white  cotton  stuffs  with  red  borders, 
made  at  Mehalla  in  the  Delta,  melayes,  a  blue  striped  cot- 
ton cloth,  linen  made  at  Siout  and  Manfaluot,  and  sheep- 
skins dressed  with  the  wool  on,  which  are  often  dyed  blue 
and  red,  and  are  used  as  saddle-cloths  for  the  horses,  drome- 
daries, and  asses  of  the  natives,  and  as  carpets  for  the 
women*s  apartments.  European  manufactures  are  not  re- 
gularly imported,  though  some  scarlet  cloth,  velvet,  satin, 
and  gold-embordered  stuffs  of  the  lighter  kind  from  Lyon 
and  Florence,  and  a  variety  of  English  calicoes  or  cambrics, 
are  occasionally  in  request.  Beads  are  a  considerable  article 
of  import.  The  most  common  are  small  wooden  beads, 
made  by  the  turners  of  Upper  Egypt;  others  are  made  of 
the  kernels  of  the  doum-tree,  of  which  the  chief  manufactory 
is  at  Denderah  in  Upper  Egypt.  A  variety  of  beads  of  a 
red  and  blue  colour  are  brought  from  Jerusalem.  The 
better  sort  of  glass  beads  are  sent  from  Venice,  but  the 
greater  part  are  mado  at  El-Khahil  near  Jerusalem,  where 
there  are  extensive  glass-houses.  A  kind  of  beads  called 
reysh  are  brought  from  Suakim  to  Sennaar ;  they  come  from 
the  East  Indies,  principally  from  Surat,  and  are  perforated 
balls  of  coloured  agate,  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry ;  they 
are  in  great  request  all  over  Eastern  Africa,  especially  in 
Dar-Fur,  Dar-Zaleh,  and  Borgho,  where  they  fetch  a  high 
price.  The  reysh  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  women. 
Coral  of  an  inferior  kind,  false  coral  made  in  Venice,  and 
transparent  amber  are  sold  in  small  quantities.  Paper, 
made  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  goes  to  Dar-Fur  and  other 
countries  farther  west.  Yellow  brass-wire  is  in  great  de- 
mand, as  it  is  used  for  ornamenting  the  lancet  by  twisting  it 
round  different  parts  of  the  shaft.  Old  copper,  principally 
large  boilers  atid  pots,  are  much  in  request;  pewter  in 
thin  bars  is  sold  in  small  quantity.  Of  hardware  the 
mast  saleable  articles  are  common  razors,  files,  thimbles, 
scissors,  needles,  noils,  steels  to  strike  fire  with,  and  sword- 
blades.  The  sword-blades  are  made  at  Solingon  on  the 
Rhino.  Tar  is  imported  to  make  the  waler-skins  water- 
proof, and  to  rub  the  backs  of  the  camels.  Sil>er  trinkets 
for  feoialo  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets  and  ear-rintrs,  are 
imported  in  great  numbers:  most  of  them  go  to  Da1--Fur. 
Small  bells  to  ornament  the  bridles  and  halters  of  the  camels 
are  also  imported  from  E^^ypt.  Looking-glasses  of  Venetian 
and  Trieste  manufacture,  with  gilt  covers,  arc  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  E«;yptian  trade  ;  the  most  common  kind 
are  alnjut  four  inches  square ;  others,  which  are  round  and 
of  about  the  same  size,  are  made  in  Cairo.  No  woman 
marries  without  decorating  her  room  with  such  a  looking- 
glass.    Amonjr  the  imports  from  Egypt  are  Spanish  dollars. 

Tnc  principal  article  of  export  is  slaves.  They  are  partly 
imported  into  Sennaar  from  Abyssinia.  Kordofan,  and  Dar- 
Fur,  and  partly  token  from  the  mowelled,  or  native  slaves 


of  the  country.  The  Abyssinians  are  the  moit  Tallied  for 
beauty  and  fidelity,  but  they  are  not  so  strong  as  the  others. 
The  next  in  eatimation  for  beauty  are  the  mowelled,  but 
they  have  not  a  good  character  for  honesty.  The  bla\cs 
from  the  Nuba  mountains  and  those  from  Dar-Fur  are  per- 
fect negroes,  not  good  looking,  but  honest  and  faithful. 
Children  and  young  females  are  sold  at  the  highest  pnce, 
often  for  100  dollars  each.  The  second  article  is  thedamonr. 
or  cotton-stuff,  which  ia  always  in  great  demand,  as  the 
cotton  manufactories'  of  Sennaar  and  those  of  Begharmi 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  north«eastem  Africa  with  art  ides 
of  dress.  The  third  article  in  importance  seems  to  be  ^old. 
which  is  partly  got  from  the  mines  in  the  Fungi  and  Nubs 
mountains,  and  partly  from  Abyssinia.  The  principal 
market  for  gold  in  Abyssinia  is  Ras-elFil,  nearly  nalf-«ay 
between  Sennaar  and  Gondar.  The  gold  is  principal  1) 
bought  by  the  Suakim  traders,  who  carry  it  to  Jidda,  where 
it  is  given  in  payment  for  Indian  goods.  Other  important 
articles  of  export  are  ivory,  mostly  from  Dar-Fur,  rhinoevrua 
horns,  musk,  whips  and  other  articles  of  leather,  ebonv. 
the  coffee  brought  from  the  western  districts  of  AbysMnia, 
honey,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Minor  articles,  mostly  brought 
from  Kordofan»  are  gum-arabic  of  the  best  quality,  ta.m4< 
rinds,  gum-leban,  natron  from  Dar-Fur,  sheshme,  a  setrd 
used  in  Egypt  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  ahooshe,  a  small 
pea  of  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur  growth. 

India  goods  reach  Sennaar  by  the  way  of  Jidda  and 
Suakim.  They  consist  of  different  sorts  of  cambric  from 
Surat  and  Madras,  of  coarse  muslins  from  Bengal,  of  spici^. 
especially  cloves  and  ginger,  of  India  sugar,  the  beads  called 
reysh,  and  sandal- wood.  A  part  of  all  these  articles  poAse^ 
farther  west  to  Dar-Fur,  Dar-Zaleh,  and  Beglmrmi.  Be- 
sides gloves,  gold,  and  other  articles,  the  merebauta  fiuro 
Suakim  export  a  great  number  of  horses  of  the  DongoU 
breed,  and  tobacco,  which  two  articles  find  a  ready  sale  lu 
Yemen,  at  Hodeida,  Loheiha,  and  as  far  south  as  Mocha. 

The  inland  trade  of  Sennaar  is  very  active,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of  caravans  which  continual!) 
traverse  the  country,  and  create  a  great  demand  for  camcli. 
which  are  brought  to  those  places  through  which  the  cars- 
vans  pass,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  different  product ion> 
of  the  several  parts  which  constitute  the  province  of  BcUd* 
es-Soodan.  There  are  always  considerable  caravans  on  Xht 
roads  conveying  dhourra  from  Sennaar  to  those  parts 
which  are  less  fertile,  or  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  is  less  attended  to. 

No  guld  currency  is  in  use  among  the  merchants  of  Sen- 
naar except  unstamped  pieces  or  rnigs  of  pure  gold.  Thr> 
are  of  different  sizes  from  30  paras  (id.)  to  240  piastres  (a/.i; 
and  during  the  whole  time  the  market  lasts,  an  officer  >a* 
with  the  scales  before  him,  and  weighs  gold  gratis  for  aV. 
persons.  Spanish  dollars  are  current.  The  inhabitan:s  ••/ 
Kordofan  make  an  iron  money  from  the  ore  which  is  ih- 
tained  in  the  desert  between  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  Kor- 
dofan. This  money  resembles  the  section  of  a  mushruvta. 
is  made  without  any  reference  to  weight,  and  each  |i:ect 
passes  for  one  para,  forty  being  equal  to  one  Turkish  pia»:rf. 
which,  according  to  its  present  rate  of  exchange,  ia  equal  (• 
'Hd.  sterling.  In  some  parts  the  beads  are  used  as  sm.  .i 
coin.  In  some  towns  all  money  transactions  are  made  m 
reals,  an  imaginary  coin,  equal  in  value  to  15  piastiea^ 

History. — ^The  anlient  history  of  Sennaar  ia  very  l.;t  e 
known.  It  appears  that  it  once  formed  a  part  of  the  emp.ie 
of  Abyssinia,  and  at  a  later  period  of  Nubia.  In  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century  it  was  wrested  from  Nuba 
by  a  family  which  came  originally  from  Teysafaan.  a  countt ? 
in  Soodan ;  and  at  one  time  that  family  was  in  possession  .' 
nearly  all  Nubia,  the  whole  country  from  the  second  au- 
ract  to  the  mountains  of  Fungi  being  subject  to  them.  Ur 
the  east  their  empire  included  Suakim  and  a  large  iiaci  f 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  it  extendi  1  U 
yond  Kordofan.  In  the  course  of  time  the  sovereigns  cal  c  i 
mukt,  became  too  indolent  to  transact  business,  and  af- 
poiuted  a  vizier,  who  soon  possessed  himself  of  all  the  po««r. 
though  he  continued  to  pay  outward  respect  to  thv  mui. 
This  took  place  about  200  years  ago,  and  since  that  tim^  tli** 
power  of  Sennaar  has  been  decreasing,  and  several  chics 
have  become  nominallv  and  really  independent  In  2r.: 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  army  of  Mohamed  .A.. 
under  Ismael  Pasha.  The  vtzier  made  no  resistanct^,  hut 
obtained  good  terms  for  himself,  by  which  the  southern  p«:v 
of  Sennaar,  which  lies  within  the  mountains  of  Fungi,  «as 
left  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the  paiha  of  J^ypt,  and  thw  mui 
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a  nervo  consists  in,  as  veil  as  of  what  it  is  that  renders  each 
nerve  peculiarly  and  properly  susceptible  of  impressions  fVom 
only  one  kind  of  external  circumstances,  and  of  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  different  impressions  exercised  by  different 
modifications  of  that  one  kind  of  stimulus.  For  example, 
we  not  only  cannot  tell  how  heat  and  light  (whose  very  ex- 
istence we  only  learn  by  our  senses)  act  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  eye,  but  we  cannot  tell  why  different 
kinds  of  light  put  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve  in  such 
different  conditions  as  to  give  through  them  the  impressions 
of  different  colours,  nor  why  the  different  temperatures  of 
bodies  produce  in  us  the  sensations  of  what  we  call  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  Nor  do  we  know  more  of  the 
simple  action  of  any  other  of  the  senses. 

Our  ideas  of  the  simple  sensible  properties  of  bodies,  such 
as  their  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c.,  seem  not  susceptible  of 
analysis ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ideas  which  we 
obtain,  by  the  exercise  of  our  senses,  of  some  other  properties 
and  conditions  of  external  things,  such  as  their  size,  form, 
motion,  &c. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  body  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  our  appreciating  the  extent  of  sensitive 
surface  upon  which  at  any  given  time  it  makes  its  impres- 
sion. When,  for  example,  anything  is  touched  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  the  impression  is  conveyed  by  each  of  all 
the  nervous  filaments  whose  extremities  lie  within  the  space 
of  contact ;  and  if  the  body  be  small  enough  to  be  touched 
at  once  in  all  its  parts,  we  judge  of  its  size  by  that  of  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  over  which  it  is  capable  of  putting  our  nerves 
in  a  condition  sensible  to  the  mind ;  the  dimensions  of  parts 
of  our  own  body  being  in  all  cases  the  standard  with  which 
we  ultimately  compare  those  of  other  bodies.  Or,  where  the 
body  whose  size  is  to  be  estimated  is  too  large  to  be  at  once 
touched,  then  by  passing  a  sensitive  surfsice  over  its  several 
parts,  and  appreciating  (as  we  do  by  another  exercise  of  our 
senses)  the  time  required  to  traverse  the  whole  of  them,  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  extent.  The  appreciation  of 
magnitude  by  the  eye  is  always  less  perfect  than  that  by 
touch,  and  is  probably  very  erroneous  till  it  has  been  fre- 
quently corrected  by  the  evidence  of  touch  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  the  latter  sense  can  be  employed,  and  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  data  obtained  in  one  set  of  cases,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  both  senses,  with  those  of  other  cases  in  which 
sight  only  can  be  used.  When  a  body  or  any  number  of 
objects  is  seen,  we  are  sensible  of  the  extent  of  surface  of 
the  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  image  formed  by  the 
concentrated  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  it  or  them ;  and 
we  thus  obtain  a  relative  measure  of  their  size.  But  the  size 
of  the  imago  being  absolutely  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  object,  it  is  only  by  the  evidence  of  touch  that  we  discern 
what  relation  the  size  of  the  body  bears  to  the  size  of  a  part 
of  our  own  body,  and  thereby  what  are,  according  to  this 
ultimate  standard,  its  dimensions. 

Of  the  form  of  bodies  we  judge  by  our  senses  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  their  size,  that  is,  by  the  estimation  of 
the  extent  in  different  directions  of  the  sensitive  surface  im- 
pressed in  different  modes  by  different  kinds  of  light,  or  by 
Dodies  presented  in  different  positions  to  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

The  perception  of  the  locomotion  of  a  body  is  derived 
from  our  perception  of  the  movement  of  the  impression 
which  it  produces  over  a  sensitive  surface,  whether  that  of 
the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  And  here  also  the  evidence  of  sight 
is  more  fallacious  than  that  of  touch ;  for  the  movement  of 
the  impression  on  the  retina  being  the  same  whether  the 
eye,  or  the  object  seen,  is  moved,  a  person  moved  by  other 
than  his  own  efforts  commonly  requires  the  aid  of  other 
senses,  or  of  his  experience  and  understanding,  to  determine 
whether  he  himself,  pr  the  object  he  gazes  at,  be  in  motion ; 
and  indeed  children  in  such  cases  commonlyjudge  wrongly. 

A  kind  of  motion  of  which  one  at  least  of  our  senses 
has  a  most  delicate  perception  is  that  of  a  vibrating  body. 
By  the  skin  the  repeated  impulses  at  short  intervals  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  any  body  are  felt  as  a  tingling 
or  itching,  and  this  very  obscurely.  By  the  car  the  same 
vibrations  are  perceived  as  sound,  and  tnis  with  such  deli- 
cary,  that,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Savart,  a  note  is 
distin<;uishable,  though  to  produce  it  the  air  vibrates  48,000 
times  in  a  second :  and  if  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  be 
true,  the  eye  can  distinguish  from  other  impressions  of  the 
same  kind  those  which  result  from  waves  of  light  one- 
Bixteen-millioDlh  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  which  727 
billions  move  in  one  second. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  exercise  of  our 
senses  is  the  appreciation  of  the  distance  of  objecta.  It  is 
probably  only  by  experience  that  we  discern  that  the  bodic-» 
which  become  the  objects  of  our  senses  are  external  to  u^ : 
for,  as  already  stated,  all  our  ideas  of  external  things  arr 
derived  from  the  condition  in  which  the  nerves  within  us 
are  placed  by  their  influence,  and  not  always  by  their 
direct  influence.  The  eye,  for  example,  sees  nothing  of  the 
object  of  sight  itself,  but  the  extremities  of  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  from  the  object  fall  upon  the  sensitive  extremities  of 
the  nervous  filamenU  of  the  retina ;  and  so  of  sounds,  the 
body  producing  them  being  at  a  distance.  Yet  we  judge  that 
what  we  see  and  hear  is  neither  within  ourselves,  as  the  im- 
pression of  it  is,  nor  near  us,  as  the  very  sound  and  light 
which  we  perceive  are,  and  as  the  bodies  which  we  taste 
and  touch  are,  but  at  a  distance  such  that  an  appreciable 
voluntary  motion  will  bring  us  nearer  to  them,  and  enable 
us  perhaps  to  judge  of  them  by  the  touch,  from  which  we 
gain  our  first  and  least  fallible  impressions. 

The  appreciation  of  our  own  voluntary  motion  is  the  irost 
important  aid  to  our  senses.  Forming  the  standard  to  which 
all  our  ideas  of  fbrce  are  ultimately  referrible,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  either  separately  or  in  oonjunetion  witli 
our  senses,  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  velocity,  weight, 
hardness,  &c.  But  this  has  been  already  considered  in  the 
article  Musclb. 

Notions  of  a  sixth  sense  have  been  entertained.  Spal- 
lanzani  observing  that  bats  in  flying  avoid  walls  in  the 
dark,  conceived  that  they  have  some  special  sense  for  that 
and  other  similar  purposes.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  by  the  touch  of  the  extremities  of  their  wings  that 
they  perceive  the  resistance  of  near  objects,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  all  the  examples  of  supposed  peculiar  senses  an* 
referrible  to  the  refined  exercise  of  one  of  those  generally 
admitted,  or  of  the  muscular  sensibility.  Miiller  {Physiff- 
logic  des  Menschen,  bd.  ii.,  p.  275)  justly  says  on  this 
subject,  '  The  essential  of  a  new  sense  does  not  consist  in 
external  things  being  perceived  which  commonly  do  nut 
act  upon  the  senses,  but  in  external  circumstances  exciting 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sensation  which  does  not  exist  amoo<4 
the  sensations  of  our  five  senses.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sen- 
sation must  depend  on  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  such  a  one  occurs  in  particular  animals  cannot  be 
d  priori  denied ;  but  there  are  no  facts  known  which  nruve 
the  existence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  sense;  ana  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  observe  anything  respecting  the  nature 
of  a  sensation  in  any  one  else  than  one's  self.* 

SENSIBILITY,  an  aptitude  for  receiving  impressions  of 
tho  senses.  This  is  its  physiological  meaning,  as  designating 
that  faculty  of  the  senses  whereby  things  external  are  made 
to  act  upon  us.  That  peculiar  fineness  of  organization  whic!i 
renders  a  man  alive  to  the  impressions  of  physical  object*, 
has,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  become  the  expression  of  thai 
peculiarity  of  mental  organization  which  rendera  the  noiixi 
alive  to  impressions  of  moral  objects,  such  as  pity  for  the 
distress  of  others,  admiration  of  heroic  courage  or  patient 
endurance,  &c. ;  and  thus  a  person  with  a  keen  sense  of 
grandeur,  sublimity,  nobility,  beauty,  or  pathos  in  nature  or 
art,  is  said  to  possess  great  sensibility.  It  is  this  morAJ 
aspect  of  sensibility  which  in  all  people  creates  the  love  ot 
poetry  and  fiction,  and  when  possessed  in  a  high  degret.% 
creates  the  poet  himself. 

The  theory  of  universal  sensibility  propounded  by  Cam- 
panella  is  so  striking,  and  has  such  a  poetico-metaphysii..! 
interest,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  our  readers 
a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  given  in  his  work  De  Senm  Rerum  : 
*  All  things  feel  (sentiunt) ;  if  they  did  not.  the  world 
would  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  lend  upwards,  nor 
stone  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea;  but  every thtn^ 
would  remain  where  it  was,  were  it  not  conscious  that  dt^ 
struction  awaits  it  {sentiret  nti  destructionem  inter  contni' 
ria)  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is  contrary  lo  itself: 
and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seeking  that  which  ;» 
of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  necessary  for  the  decay 
and  reproduction  of  nature;  but  all  things  strive  agaiiit>*: 
their  contraries,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  did  not 
perceive  what  is  their  contrary.  Ood,  who  is  primal  po«or. 
wisdom,  and  love,  has  bestowed  on  all  things  the  power  of 
existence,  and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  is  necessary  for 
their  conser^'ation  during  that  time  only  fur  which  bis  pro- 
yidence  has  determined  that  they  shall  be.  Heat  therefore 
has  power  and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own  beinj;:  so  hmxo 
all  other  things,  seeking  to  be  eternal  like  (Sod;  and  m 
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functions.  This  inference  bowever  'cannot  be  correctly 
drawn  in  tbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  those  complicated  pheno- 
mena which  are  termed  life,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  such  a 
generalization.  The  difference  between  the  movements  of 
these  plants  and  those  of  the  lower  animals  seems  to  consist 
in  the  end  which  they  accomplish.  In  animals  tbe  end  or 
object  of  motion  is  always  the  nutrition  or  reproduction  of 
the  species,  but  in  the  motions  of  these  plants  no  such  end 
is  effected.  In  fact,  in  our  present  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  the  motions  of  the  leaves  of  plants  at  least  may 
be  called  accidental.  The  movements  observed  in  some  of 
the  tissues  and  in  tbe  stamens  and  pistils  of  plants  have  a 
much  more  striking  affinity  with  the  motion  of  animals  than 
those  mentioned  above. 

Besides  the  Mimosa  pudica  there  are  several  other  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  that  possess  the  same  property, 
though  not  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  Amongst  these 
may  be  named  Mimosa  sensiiiva,  M.  viva,  M.  casta,  M. 
asperata,  M.  quadrivalvis,  M,  pemambucana,  M.  pigra,  M, 
humilis,  M.  peltata^  Af.  dormiens.  Species  of  other  genera 
of  the  same  natural  order  Leguminoss  exhibiting  these 
movements  are  Smithia  sermiiva,  jEschynomene  Indica, 
A.  pumila,  and  Desmantkus  stolonifer.  The  locust-tree 
when  its  branches  are  roughly  shaken  closes  up  its  leaves, 
and  the  same  has  been  observed  of  GleditscMa  triacantha, 
and  it  is  probable  that  close  observation  during  hot  weather 
would  prove  that  other  leguminous  plants  possess  this  pro- 
perty. 

Another  familv  of  plants  that  exhibit  sensation  when 
touched  or  stimulated  is  Oxalidaoes.  The  Oxcdis  sensiiiva, 
called  by  DeCandolle,  on  account  of  its  sensitive  properties, 
Biophytum,  has  long  been  known  to  possess  this  property. 
Averrhoa  bilimbi  and  A.  carambola  are  both  plants  belong- 
ing to  Oxalidacesd,  and  have  been  described  by  travellers  as 
possessing  the  property  of  folding  their  leaves  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus.  But  it  is  not  only  in  these  species 
that  this  property  resides,  for  Professor  Morren  of  Liege 
has  observed  it  to  occur  more  or  less  in  all  the  species  of 
the  ^enus  Oxalis.  His  observations  were  first  made  on  the 
Oxalis  stricta^  which,  if  hit  smartly  on  a  warm  day,  will 
contract  its  leaves  and  assume  a  position  as  in  the  ordinary 
sleep  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  He  has  also  observed 
the  same  movements  in  0.  acetosella  and  O.  comiculata, 
and  many  extra-European  species.  The  movements  in 
these  plants  consist  in  the  folding  up  of  their  leaves,  so  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  approach  each  other  by  their 
superior  surface.  The  midrib  is  also  slightly  bent,  so  that 
its  inferior  surface  presents  a  convexity  ;  and  the  petioles 
of  the  leaflets  bend  downwards,  so  that  the  leaf,  when  irri- 
tated, becomes  dependent.  A  full  account  of  the  structure 
and  movements  of  these  plants  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Morren*s  paper  entitled  *  Notes  sur  TExcitabilit^  et  le 
Mouvement  des  Feuilles  chez  les  Oxalis,*  in  the  6th  volume 
of  the  '  Bulletins  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  Bruxelles.* 

In  the  family  Droseraces,  or  Sun-dews,  are  some  plants 
which  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  irritability.  A  de- 
scription has  already  been  given  of  the  Dionaa  muscipuloy 
or  Venus's  Fly-trap  [Dionaa],  whose  leaves  have  the  re- 
markable property  of  contracting  upon  insects  that  may 
happen  to  alight  upon  their  surface.  None  of  the  sun-dews 
enclose  insects  in  their  leaves  in  this  manner,  but  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  which  secrete 
a  viscous  matter.  When  any  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf,  it 
is  entangled  with  the  viscous  secretion  ;  and  before  it  has 
time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritability,  and  curving  round,  pin  tbe  animal  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf. 

Other  instances  of  vegetable  irritability  occur  m  the  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris,  Mimulus,  and  Stylidium.  (^xrbxris  ;  Mi- 
siuLus;  Stylidium.] 

Among  the  Cryptogamia  are  some  which  exhibit  motions 
more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  animal  kingdom  than 
any  we  have  referred  to  above.  It  appears  that  the  lower 
we  descend  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  the  more 
nearly  do  the  objects  of  the  two  kingdoms  approach  eacli 
oiher.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  minute  organic 
beings  that  require  a  microscope  to  ascertain  their  existence 
have  been  referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  by  others  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  since 
the  publication  of  Ehrenberg^s  great  work  on  Infusoria, 
botanists  seem  to  have  given  up  all  claim  to  the  beings  which 
be  has  described  and  figured  in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  ani« 


mals,  but  which  bad  previously  been  looked  upon  at  plants. 
Independently  however  of  tbe  doubtful  microscopic  genera  of 
Baccillaria,  Synedra,  &c,  there  are  several  of  tbe  Conferva 
tribe  that  exhibit  singular  movements.  One  of  tbe  roont 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Oscillatoria.  The  movements  of 
this  plant  were  discovered  in  1 753  by  Adanson.  When  the 
fibres  of  this  plant  are  seen  in  water,  they  are  constantly 
moving,  now  doubling  themselves  into  the  form  of  the  leiier 
S,  then  straightening  themselves  and  doubling  again,  and 
so  on.  When  a  fibre  is  laid  flat  upon  a  plate,  it  turns  itsrlf 
backwards  and  forwards  like  the  hand  in  pronation  and  su- 
pination. Sometimes  these  motions  are  slow,  sometimes 
quick,  and  at  other  times  they  are  effected  by  jerks.  These 
motions  only  occur  in  the  young  fibres,  and  cease  entirely 
when  they  are  fully  grown.  These  plants  are  very  abundant 
in  ditches,  ponds,  and  damp  places,  and  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  rapidity  of  their 
growth  is  very  extraordinary :  they  grow  tenor  twelve  tiroes 
their  length  in  the  course  of  as  many  hours.  Some  have 
attributed  these  movements  to  their  rapid  growth,  but  thtt 
will  hardly  explain  their  wavering  motion. 

Meyen  describes  a  small  cryptagamio  plant,  which  be 
calls  Siigmatonema  stellaia^  as  possessing  the  power  of 
moving  its  fibres  in  different  directions.  A  very  peculiar 
spiral  contraction  of  the  fibres  in  one  of  these  coufer\oi4 
plants  has  been  obser\'ed  by  Link.  This  plant,  if  its  fibres 
be  elongated  for  almost  any  period,  immediately  contract* 
them  into  a  spiral  form  when  the  force  is  removed.  It  has 
been  called  by  Link  Spirogyra  princeps. 

For  further  information  on  this  curious  subject,  the  reader 
may  consult  Meyen's  Neites  System  der  PflanzenPhysiohzt^^ 
band  iii. ;  Dutrochet^s  Memoire  sur  la  Motility  des  Vcgc- 
taux;  and  various  papers  by  Morren,  in  the  Mtmoireh  de 
rAcademie  Royale  de  Bruxelles. 

SENSO'RltJM.    [Brain.] 

SENTENCE.    [Organon.] 

SENTINEL  or  SENTRY  (from  sentire,  to  look  or 
perceive)  is  a  term  now  applied  to  an  infantry  soldier  when 
placed  on  guard  before  tne  palace  of  a  royal  personage,  or 
before  some  other  public  building ;  also  when  guarding  ilie 
ramparts  of  a  fortress,  or,  on  an  army  being  in  the  fieUU 
when  he  is  stationed  on  the  exterior  of  the  line  of  outpo^s. 
[Piquet.] 

SEPAL  (in  Botany).  This  term  is  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx.  [Calyx.]  According  as  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  parts,  it  has  received  designations  expressive  of  their 
number,  the  term  sepalous^  with  a  Greek  numeral  prefixcvL. 
being  used.  Thus,  for  example,  if  there  are  two  sepals,  tlie 
calyx  is  disepalous;  if  three,  trisepalous;  if  four,  leiri- 
sepalous,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  sepals  all  adhere  by 
their  edges;  this  is  called  by  some  writers  a  mtmopkyilrms 
calyx,  and  by  others  more  properly  ^gamosepalous  calyx. 

SEPARATE  PROPERTY.  By  the  common  law  of 
England  the  husband  acquired  by  the  marriage  a  freehold 
interest  in,  and  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  rents  and  profits^ 
during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife,  of  all  iii« 
estates  of  inheritance  of  which  she  was  at  that  time  sei^etl, 
or  might  become  seised  during  the  coverture,  as  well  as  s 
right  to  an  estate  for  his  own  life  at  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
in  the  event  of  his  surviving  his  wife  and  there  having  been 
issue  of  the  marriage.  By  the  common  law,  also,  marr«a4*tt 
was  an  absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  tbe  ROt^is 
and  personal  chattels  of  which  the  wife  was  actually  pos- 
sessed at  that  time  or  might  become  possessed  during  tl-.i^ 
coverture,  and  it  gave  him  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  cbati«  U 
real  and  of  such  of  her  choses  in  action  as  he  should  li»i ; 
reduced  into  possession  during  the  same  period.  There  vu.% 
no  mode  by  which  the  wife  could  take  or  enjoy  any  e%t»u 
or  property  absolutely  independent  of  her  husband. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  limitations  of  both  rtmX  and 
personal  property  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife  were  es»u 
blished  in  Cjurts  of  Equity,  and  the  validity  of  them  h^^ 
been  recognised  even  in  Courts  of  Law.    It  was  at  dr>( 
considered  necessary  that  property  which  was  to  be  enjin .  . 
by  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use  should  be  \o^.% 
in  trustees  for  her,  but  it  has  since  been  settle<l  that  «  I  *,  .-.- 
either  real  or  personal  property  is  given  to  tbe  separate  u^<r 
of  a  married  woman,  without  any  appointment  of  tiu»  «« «, 
the  husband  shall  be  considered  a  trustee  for  her.     'I  t:.% 
principle  applies  d  fortiori  when  the  property  is  exp«v>- 
given  to  the  husband  far  the  separate  use  of  his  wife,      lu 
the  same  manner  the  agreement  in  writing  between    tL, 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  that  his  wife  shall  b«  «u* 


nent  to  bo  impliod  &uin  the  circumslaocetf,  as  when  the  | 
wife  in  living  separate  from  her  husband,  wuuld  be  held 
binding  on  tbe  property.  | 

It  h^  aoraeiimed  been  considered  that  upon  the  principle  of . 
the  general  liability  of  the  separate  property  to  dobts,  after  , 
the  death  of  the  wife,  in  the  adminutralion  of  't  among  | 
creditors,  all  ought  to  come  in  pari  patm.  at  in  Other  cabei. 
of  tbe  adminiilralion  of  equitable  asseLi;  but  tbe  later 
authoritiei  seem  to  show  that  the  separate  property  of  a  fi:iue 
covert  ii  not  Hubject  at  her  death  lo  any  such  general  liabi- 
lity, and  from  this  it  would  appear  lo  follow  that  the 
credilori  vhoae  debts  are  charged  upon  it  ought,  as  spociilc 
incumbrancers,  to  be  paid  according  to  their  priorities. 

The  wife,  in  equity,  as  at  luw,  can  incur  no  personal  re- 
SpOQsibility  by  her  engagemenU  as  to  ber  separate  property, 
and  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  that  property  in  the  bands 
of  her  trustees:  but  in  suits  respecting  her  separate  estate 
she  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  feme  sole,  and  is  personally 
answerable  for  contempt  in  not  obeying  the  orders  of  Ibo 
court  In  such  suits,  if  she  is  a  plaintiff,  she  must  sue  by 
her  nest  friend,  and  not  with  her  husband,  who  however 
should  he  made  a  defendant  to  the  wife's  bill :  and  if  she  is 
a  defendaot,  she  mutt  be  served  personally  with  process  in 
the  cause.  She  must  answer  by  her  next  frieud  E^parately 
from  her  husband,  who  ought  however  to  be  made  a  parly 
to  the  bill. 

(Roper    On    Husband    and  Ifi/ii;    and  Sugden    On 

SEPARATION  A  MENSA  ET  TORO.    [Divoecb.] 

SETIA.    {Sbpiadjb.] 

SE'PIADjU  (ffijiria),  a  family  of  Cbphalopoda.  Under 
this  head  we  shall  treat  uf  all  those  forms  which  are  vulgarly 
termed  Catlle-fishei. 

The  genera  comprehended  under  that  term  have  been 
thus  duDnud: 

Animal  in  the  form  of  a  sack  or  purse,  with  or  without 
fins;  head  large,  very  distinct,  crowned  with  brachial  appen- 
dage* lo  the  number  of  eight  or  ten;  arms  very  unequal, 
always  furnished  with  suckers  on  their  internal  surface,  with 
or  without  hooks;  branchi»  pyramidal ;  oriQcuof  tbeoiganii 
of  generation  opening  into  the  branchial  pouch,  which  last 
commuuicutes  with  the  external  surrounding  medium  by  a 
lorl  of  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  opens  under  the  neck. 

Hhell  monothalaroous  or  rudimentary,  sometimes  horny 
or  cellular,  but  never  pulytlialamiius.*     (Rang.) 

Dr.  Leach  divided  the  group  of  Culllei  into  two  families, 
the  Octopods  and  the  Decapods. 

OCTOPODt. 

Animai  short,  bursiforra,  ordinarily  deprived  of  Bns ;  head 
verv  distinct ;  eight  sessile  arms,  gener.illy  nearly  equal. 
And  furnished  with  simple  suckers ;  naked  or  teslaceous ;  no 
internal  testaceous  rudiment,  but  only  two  small  cartila- 
ginous pieces  in  some  species. 

Professor  Owen,  in  common  with  other  zooloeists,  divides 
the  Octopods  into  two  groups  or  families,  the  Tetlucea  aud 
the  !fuda. 

The  Teitaeea  consist  of  the  genera  Argonauta  [Papbr 
Nauiilus  and  Bbllbkopuon].  [CtPBAi-opoDA,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
429.1 

The  Nuda  fCEPKALaPODA,  ibid.']  comprise  the  genera 
EUd^ng  and  Octopus. 

Eledone.     (Aristotle;  Leach.) 

Generic  C/taracler.^  Ainu  provided  with  a  single  series 
t>f  sessile  acetabula. 

Example.  —  Eledone  oentrieota  iOctoptu  ventrieotut, 
Grant). 

i)ff«cn';i/ron.— Body  short,  round,  the  eight  arms  con- 
nected at  their  bnse  by  a  membrane. 

Our  cut  was  taken  by  permission  from  the  beautiful  spe- 
cimen captured  at  Si.  Just,  Cornwall,  in  1822,  and  pre- 
■erved  in  Mut.  Coll.  Chir.,  among  tbe  preparations  illus- 
trative of  natural  history  in  spirit.  No.  1G4A.  'Itsarrosare 
compressed,  and  connected  at  their  roots  by  a  thick  web. 
and  in  tbe  conlraction  preceding  death  they  have  become 
spirally  convoluted  in  a  very  elegant  manner;  the  three 
upper  or  dorsal  pairs  describing  four  gyrations,  the  ventral 
pair  five;  the  surface  of  tbe  integument  is  slightly  wrinkled 
mid  granulate;  it  is  of  a  mottled  lilac  or  livid  colour  behind. 
but  is  smooth  and  approaches  to  while  on  the  opposite  aspect 
pf  the  anns.'     iCalaiogue,  part  iv.,  fasc.  1.) 


Oelupus.    (Lam.  iroXijreifc,  Polypus,  Antiq.;   aikd  Le..i;,  , 

Generic  Character. — Arms  provided  with  a  double  ul.i.- 
ualc  scries  of  sessile  acclabula. 

Example.— Ocfo^iu  vulgarit  (Sepia  octupodia,  Lxx-v.. . 
Sepia  octopus,  Gmel.}. 

Description.S'i^y  short  and  ovoid,  Ibe  eight  arnii,  ciii- 
liecled  at  their  base  by  a  wide  membrane. 

Locaiily. — The  European  sea^ 

This  is  the  Eight-armed  Cuttle  uf  Pennant ;  tbe  fbu^-'  m 
Prehe  of  tbe  Enijliih.  Professor  Owen  has  ({iveo  a  \tii 
good  figure  of  this  species,  reprexeniing  it  in  tbe  ai.i  ^i 
creeping  on  the  shore,  its  body  being  curried  verticalh  i.. 
the  reverse  position  with  the  head  downwards,  and  its  b*i-. 
being  turned  towards  tbe  spectator,  upon  whom  it  is  ■nt\- 
posed  to  be  advancing.  {Cyclopedia  i{f  Anatomy  and  Pti<r 
sioiogy,  vol.  i.,  f.  21U,)  Tbu  is  the  cepbalopod  whiiL  '» 
said  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  Linnnus  quotas  Bariliu- 
linus  fur  tbe  statement  thai  oue  gave  out  so  much  lu.t-- 
when  the  candle  was  taken  away,'  ut  lotum  polatium  ardi;.-. 
videretur.*     It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  apphcalioa  u. 
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iis  sucheri  upon  ony  part  of  the  human  body  oeoationi 
flimmstion  and  lubiequcnt  pain. 

Three  ipocimeni  of  Oclopu*  vulgaris  ara  preferred 
ipiriL     (Mui.CoU.  Chir^  Nos.  162.  163.  164.) 

It  Tas  probabtj  a  species  otOHoput  Ihat  Mr.  Beale  e 
countered  wbile  searching  Tor  ihelU  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
B<rnin  bland*.  He  wu  much  astonished  at  seeing  at  his 
feet  a  most  extraordinary  looking  animal  crawling  towards 
the  surf^  which  it  had  only  jDSt  left.  It  was  creeping  on  its 
eight  leg*'  which,  from  tlieir  soft  and  flexible  naturo,  bent 
considerably  nnder  the  weight  of  its  body ;  so  Ihat  it  was 
lifted  hy  the  efforts  of  its  tentacula  only  a  small  distance 
from  the  rocks.  It  appeared  much  alarmed  at  seeing  him, 
ind  made  every  effort  to  escape.  Mr.  Beale  endeavoured  to 
■lop  it  by  prewing  on  one  of  its  legs  with  his  foot;  but 
illboush  he  nsed  considerable  force  for  that  purpose,  its 
itrengih  was  so  $;;reBt  that  it  several  limes  liberated  its  mem- 
ber, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  he  could  employ  on  the  wet  and 
slippery  rocks.  He  then  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  tentacles 
with  his  hand,  and  held  it  firmly,  so  that  the  limb  appeared 
u  if  it  wonld  he  torn  ainnder  by  the  united  efforts  of 
hiinsetf  and  the  creattue.  He  then  gave  it  a  powerful 
jerk,  wishing  to  disengage  it  from  the  rocks  to  which  it 
clung  so  forcibly  by  lis  suckers.  This  effort  it  effectually 
Tmisled ;  but  the  moment  after,  the  apparently  enraged  ani- 
mal lifted  its  head  with  its  large  projecting  eyes,  and,  loosing 
iu  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  Mr.  Beale's  arm, 
which  he  had  previously  bared  to  the  shoulder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thrusting  it  into  holes  in  the  rocks  after  shells,  and 
«lung  with  its  sucken  to  it  with  great  power,  endeavouring 
lo  get  its  beak,  which  Mr.  Beale  could  now  see,  between  the 
roots  of  its  arms  in  a  position  to  bite.  Mr.  Bealo  declares 
that  a  sensation  of  horror  pervaded  his  whole  frstne  when 
he  found  that  this  monstrous  animal  had  fixed  itself  so 
Hrmiy  on  bis  arm.  He  describes  its  cold  slimy  grasp  as  ex- 
tremely sickening,  and  be  loudly  called  to  the  captain,  who 
VIS  also  searching  for  shells  at  some  distance,  to  come  and 
relea.^e  him  from  his  disgusting  assailant.  The  captoia 
quickly  came,  and  taking  Mr.  Beale  down  to  the  boat,  during 
which  time  the  latter  was  employed  in  keeping  the  beak  of 
lbs  cuttle  away  from  his  hand,  quickly  released  him  by  de- 
ilroying  his  tormentor  wilh  the  boat-knife,  when  he  disen- 
gaged It  by  portions  at  a  lime.  Hr.  Beale  states  that  this 
Ftphalopod  must  have  measured  across  iU  expanded  arms 
about  four  feet,  whilst  its  body  was  not  bigger  than  a  large 
clenched  hand.  It  was  the  species  called  by  the  whalers 
'  mck-aqaid."  (Natural  HUtoru  and  Fitfiery  qftiie  Sperm 

Decapods. 

Animal  generally  elongated,  cylindrifonn,  having  a  thick 
Be,  furnished  with  natatory  expansions ;  head  very  distinct, 
crowned  wilh  ten  arms,  eight  of  which  are  sessile,  shorter 
than  in  the  octopods,  and  furnished  with  acetabula  or  suck- 
ers along  the  whole  length  of  their  internal  surface,  and  two 
■nacb  longer  (tentacula),  which  are  retractile,  not  situated 
on  ihe  same  line  with  the  arms,  pediculated,  and  furnished 
with  suckers,  which  are  situated  ordinarily  on  the  enlarged 
tnd  terminal  portion  only. 

No  shell,  but  only  a  testaceous  rudiment  or  support, 
vhich  is  either  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  in  ihe  interior  of 
Ihe  back,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  genera. 

Under   this  division  come  the  Teuthidte  or  Calamarie*, 
ud  the  true  Sepiadi^,  or  Cuttle-Jlthei,  property  so  railed. 
Sepiola.     (Rondeletius.     Leach.) 

GenerteCAarncfn'.— Head  of  equal  breadth,  with  the  body, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eyes.  Body  scarcely  ventri- 
cose,  supported  by  a  Ihiu^flexible,  transparent  dorsal  lamina, 
■nd  with  natatory  organs  extended  from  the  sides  of  the 

Exampt^  Sepiola  vulgaris. 

Detcnption. — Dr.  Grant,  in  his  interesting  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  paper  on  this  species,  describes  the  body  or 
mantle  of  the  specimens  obtained  on  our  coast  as  measuring 
E'nerally  about  six  lines  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
*bilst  the  head  measuKS  only  four  lines  in  length,  and,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  eyes,  is  equal  in  breadth  with  the 
body.  The  arms  are  of  unequal  lengths,  the  longest  being 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  shortest  about  a  line  less.  The 
Erst  or  dorsal  pair  are  the  shortest,  the  second  and  fourth 
equal  in  length,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  first  pair;  and 
Ihe  third  pair  the  longest.  This,  Dr.  Grant  observes,  is  the 
order  of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  arms  most  common 
m  tbe  ttoM  eep^alopodi.     The  third  and  fourth  arms 
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on  each  aide  are  connected  to  each  other  by  ■  musculo- 
membranous  Ibid,  which  extends  to  about  a  third  of  iheir 
length,  and  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  subjactnt  roloured 
spots.  The  arms,  which  are  allied  to  those  of  Oclopue  in 
their  leng I h.  agree  with  those  of  Z^^t'^o  in  being  provided 
with  numerous  long  pedunculated  suckert,  which  are  glo- 
bular, the  peduncles  being  thick  and  conical,  and  arranged 
in  two  irregular  rows  on  each  arm.  General  surfoce  of 
the  body  pole  reddish;  very  dark  purple  spots,  rare  and 
smalU  extend  over  the  mantle  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
Dns,  Ihe  head  and  arms,  and,  parliallv,  over  the  tenlacula, 
and  are  interspersed  with  a  few  palcdcs  of  larger  size,  and 
of  the  same  deep  purple  colour.  The  tentacula.  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  are  thin  and  cylimlrical  lo  near  their  ler- 


ihe  third  ana  fourth  arms  on  each  tide.  {Zool.  TYant. 
vol.  i.) 

Dr.  Grant  has  in  the  same  paper  described  a  new  species 

(Sepiola  ilenodarlala)  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  by  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  *  Its  proportions,' 
says  Professor  Grant,  *  are  massive,  short,  and  broad ;  and  its 
colour  is  a  deep  puiidish  brown,  extending  to  the  point  of  the 
arms,  and  proaucea  by  targe  closely-set  spots  of  that  colour. 
It  measures  three  inches  from  the  base  of  the  body  to  the 
point  of  the  arms,  being  about  twice  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  European  species ;  the  two  tenlacula  themselves  measure 
three  inches  and  three  lines  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
mantle  behind  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  the  length  of  the 
head  is  six  lines,  and  that  of  the  longest  arms  one  inch  and 
three  lines.  The  body  measures  one  inch  and  one  line  in 
breadth;  and  the  breadth  of  the  head  across  the  pupils  is 
one  inch.  The  tentacula  extend  from  within  two  muscular 
folds,  connecting  tbe  third  to  the  fourth  pair  ofarmi  in  front, 
as  in  the  Sep.  vutgariM:  they  are  small  and  cylindrical  to 
near  their  extremity,  where  they  expand  and  present  a  vil- 
lous surface,  but  have  no  suckers  developed.  The  suckers 
oF  the  arms  are  large  and  irregularly  crowded,  of  a  spherical 
form,  and  placed  on  long  thick  peduncles.   In  place  of  being 


;  each  sucker  is  provided  with  a  dark- coloured  oi 
ring  at  its  orifice.  The  arms  are  proportionally  much  Ihicker 
and  shorter  than  in  Sep.  vulgarii;  and  hence  they  preunt 
a  much  broader  inner  surface  for  ihe  attachment  of  nume- 
rous rows  of  suckers.  From  Ibis  contracted  form  of  the 
cephalic  arms,  by  which  it  differs  so  much  from  the  Euro- 
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pean  species,  I  have  termed  it  Sep^  stenodactyla^  In  some 
parts  of  the  arms,  the  crowded  arrangement  of  the  suckers 
is  seen  to  depend  on  the  zig-zag  direction  taken  hy  the  rows 
of  peduncles  on  each  side.  The  coloured  markinfi^  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  arms  are  in  the  form  of  transverse 
bands ;  in  Sep.  vulgaris  they  are  generally  minute  detached 
spots.  The  white  band  around  the  upper  margm  of  the 
mantle,  the  lengthened  form  of  the  syphon  and  the  position 
of  its  valve,  the  form  and  the  subdorsal  direction  of  the 
eyes,  the  shape  and  position  of  the  dorsal  fins,  and  the 
rounded  termination  of  the  mantle,  are  like  those  of  the 
common  species.  This  Indian  species  however  is  more  than 
four  times  the  size  of  any  European  specimen  which  I 
have  seen,  and  the  form  of  the  mantle  is  more  ventricose.' 

{Ibid.} 

Rossia.     (Owen.) 

Generic  Character.— ^(A)'  veutricose ;  two  wide,  rounded, 
subdorsal  fins ;  anterior  margin  of  the  mantle  free.  Arras 
rather  short,  trihedral;  the  acetabula  pedunculated;  the 
peduncles  very  short,  in  two  alternating  rows  at  the  base  of 
the  arms,  aggregated  in  many  rows  at  their  point :  order  of 
the  length  of  the  equal  arms.  1,  2,  4,  3.  Tentacula  equal- 
ling the  body  in  length  furnished  at  the  apex  with  many 
very  small  pedunculated  acetabula.  Gladius  horny,  nine 
lines  in  length,  a  little  dilated  below. 

Example,  Rossia  paipebrosa. 

Professor  Owen,  who  established  this  genus  upon  a  cepha- 
lopod  brought  from  the  Arctic  regions  by  Captain  James 
Ross,  R.N.,  and  taken  near  the  beach  at  Elwin  Bay,  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1832,  sUtes  that  it 
differs  from  Sepiola  and  Sepioteuthis  in  the  form,  propor- 
tions, and  position  of  its  lateral  fins,  and  in  the  extent  of  its 
horny  dorsal  style  or  gladius.  In  these  respects,  he 
observes,  it  bears  a  closer  affinity  to  Sepiola,  but  differs 
from  it  generally  in  having  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
mantle  free  in  the  whole  of' its  circumference;  its  natural 
position  is  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  intermediate  to  Sepiola 
and  Sepioteuthis,  which  it  connects  together,  as  well  by  its 
intermediate  size,  as  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure. 

The  measurements  of  the  specimen,  which.  Mr.  Owen 
observes,  had  shrunk  in  all  its  dimensions  in  consequence 
of  having  been  macerated  in  spirit,  were — 

IdcHci.    Lines. 

Length  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to 

the  end  of  the  longest  tentacle       ..50 
Ditto  from  the  end  of  tlie  visceral  sac  to  the 

anterior  margin  of  the  mantle        ..19 
Length  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to 
the  interspace  of  the  first  or  middle  pair 
of  dorsal  brachia  .         •      '  •         •         3        2 

Ditto  of  the  tentacle  ....  4  2 
Breadth  of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  fins  .  1  8 
Ditto  of  the  head  across  the  eyes  ..13 
Professor  Owen  states  that  the  specimen  presented  a  dull 
dusky-brown  colour  over  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral 
aspects,  and  over  the  exterior  of  the  arms.  The  pigment 
producing  this  hue  was  disposed  in  minute  close-set  points. 
Captain  Ross's  drawing  of  the  recent  animal  exhibited  a 
greenish  metallic  lustre,  reflected  from  these  surfaces, 
slight  remains  of  which  were  still  perceptible  in  the  speci- 
men. The  ventral  surface  was  of  a  light  ash-colour.  The 
form  of  the  abdomen  or  visceral  segment  of  the  body  was 
more  ventricose  than  in  Sepiola.  1  he  anterior  margin  of 
the  mantle  projected  slightly  forwards  at  the  middle  of  its 
dorsal  aspect,  as  in  Sepioteuthis,  and  was  reflected  down- 
wards for  about  half  an  inch  before,  being  continued  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  head.  There  was  a  transverse  groove 
on  either  side  of  the  mantle,  about  a  line  behind  its  anterior 
margin :  this  part  was  colourless  anterior  to  the  grooves,  as 
in  Sepiola.  The  fins  were  short,  semicircular,  dorsal  in 
their  position,  but  nearer  the  sides  of  the  body  and  placed 
more  forwards  than  in  Sepiola  vulgaris;  the  interspace 
between  their  origins  was  to  the  breaath  of  the  body  as  3  to 
4,  whilst  in  Septola  vulgaris  it  was  as  3  to  5.  They  pro- 
jected laterally  from  the  body  with  a  slight  inclination,  and 
measured  one  inch  in  length  and  ten  hues  in  breadth.  The 
arms  were  proportionately  shorter  and  thicker  than  in 
Sepiola,  more  resembling  those  of  Sepia^  but  not  having 
the  same  relative  dimensions  as  in  that  genus,  e.g.  the 
third,  and  not  the  fourth  pair,  was  the  longest  (counting 
from  the  dorsal  aspect),  but  the  fourth  pair  was  propor- 
tionately longer  than  in  Sepiola,  The  measurements 
ircre, — 


lorliet.        I.ia#«. 

First  pair  ...  1  n 

Second  pair  ...  I  3 

Third  pair  .         •         •  1  9 

Fourth  pair  .         .         •  1  5 

They  presented  the  usual  three-sided  pyramidal   foim. 
with  tiie  internal  facet  beset  with  the  suckers  or  acvtaUuld 
These  were  of  a  globular  figure,  supported  by  veiy  iJi-  u 
sublateral  peduncles.  Beginning  from  the  ba^e  of  the  ai  l>% 
the  suckers  were  arranged  in  a  double  alternate  series ;  tl.i« 
disposition  prevailed  along  the  whole  of  the  first  pair,  alon^ 
three-fourths  of  the  second  pair,  and  along  about  bair  t/f 
the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  arms,  beyond  which  the  suckers 
were  aggregated  into  irregular  transverse  rowi  of  from 
three  to  five,  diminishing  m  size  to  the  apex  of  tlie  aim. 
In  this  respect,  there  was  an  intermediate  structure  betve^Mi 
Sepiola,  in  which  the  suckers  are  in  a  double  alternate  series 
along  the  whole  arm,  and  Sepia,  in  which  they  are  aggre- 
gated from  the  commencement     Tlie  horny  cup  in  each 
acetabulum  had  the  margin  entire;   and  its  diameter  «us 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  fleshy  sphere  in  which  it  was  uw 
planted.    The  tentacles  were  round,  and  slightly  dilated  at 
their  extremities,  which  were  beset  for  about  nine  lines  by 
minute  and  close-set  suckers;  these  diminished  in  siao 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tentacle,  and  the  lafge^t  uf 
them  did  not  exceed  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tlie 
horny  cup  of  these  acetabula  was   proportionately  lari^cr 
than  in  those  of  the  arms,  and  their  pedicles  were  longer. 
A  narrow  membranous  expansion  was  extended  along  the 
sides  of  the  dilated  extremities  of  the  teniacJe.    The  foa- 
tacles  emerged  from  within  the  membrane  extended  Ik-* 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  arms,  but  this  inter- 
brachial  fold,  though  of  greater  breadth,  did  not  connect  tho 
arms  together  for  a  greater  extent  than  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  third  and  second,  or  that  between  the  second  ami 
first  pairs  of  the  legs;  but  there  was  no  corresponding  folil 
between  the  ventral  pair  of  arms.     In  this  respect  Krys^ta 
resembled  Sepiola  and  Sepia;  in  all  of  which  theret'wre. 
Professor  Owen   observes,    the    interbrachial  membrui.cs 
have  obviously  other  uses  than  to  protect  the  tentacicx 
which  can  be  retracted  into  a  cavity  below  the  base  of  the 
arms.    Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  they  probable  serve,  but  in  a 
minor  degree  than  in  Octopus,  as  a  retropulsiw  fin.    Tuc 
eyes  of  the  specimen  were  of  large  size,  forming  the  usu^l 
convexity  on  each  side  of  the  head;   they  were  however 
almost  completely  hidden  from  the  view  by  the  contraction 
of  the  lower  eye-lid  principally;  the  opening  of  the  U>'  i 
corresponding  to  the  transparent  portion  of  the  integument 
continued  over  the  eyeball  (for,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  tUo 
animal  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  true  cornea)  was  of  a 
longitudinal  figure  and  dorsal  in  its  position.    In  Sept*.! :. 
he  observes,  there  is  a  slight  fold  beneath  the  eye,  coni.*- 
spondingto  the  largely  developed  eyelid  in  Rossia ;  but  tb(..o 
is  a  greater  proportionate  breadth  of  the  head  at  this  (art  in 
Sepiola.    The  siphon,  or  funnel,  extends  to  within  a  line  -.f 
the  interbrachial  membrane  of  the  ventral  pair  of  ana», 
resembling  in  this  respect  Sepiola  rather  than  ^tfptu,  ot 
Sepioteuthis,  where  the  funnel  reaches  onlyhalf-«a>  K- 
tween  that  part  and  the  margin  of  the  mantle.    It  «...> 
depressed  and  tapered  towards  the  extremity  ;  within  tit 
tube,  and  two  lines  distant  from  the  end,  was  seen  the  stn.i:i 
valve,  which  exists  in  all  the Cephalopods  that  have  U>cv.i Mo- 
tive organs  adapted  for  propelling  them   forwards.     On 
either  side  of  the  base  of  the  funnel  there  was  an  obKr;; 
cartilaginous  depression,  surrounded  by  a  raised  margin,  i » 
which  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  :l.c 
mantle  was  adapted.    This  structure  for  strengthening  t!-.- 
attachment  between  the  mantle  and  the  head  is  met  w.u  . 
Professor  Owen  observes,  in  all  the  Decaeera,  or  Derap>  i«s 
and  in  Ocytkoe  {Argonauta)*  but  does  not  exist  in  Orti^m* 
The  membranous  expansions  from  the  sides  of  the  taN«  •  . 
the  funnel,  corresponding  to  the  *  callottes*  in  Oct'j  .•. 
extended  in  Rossia  round  the  anal  aperture.  The  ru<iimw  «* 
tary  dorsal  shell  or  gladius  was  not  more  than  nine  hnc- 
length,  and  one  line  and  a  half  in  breadth  at  its  lowrr  jt  I 
dilated  half;  there  was  a  longitudinal  mesial  ridge  on   .  •> 
external  surface,  and  a  coiTesponding  groove  with  la  c  ^ 
ridges  on  the  opposite  side:  it  was  of  firm  texture  and  bto  ^  . 
colour  anteriorly,  but  became  thin,  soft,  white,  and  cvtiU* 
ginous  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

For  the  interesting  details  of  the  anatomy  we  mu#u  tv  ~ 
the  reader  to  the  Appendix  to  Captain   Sir  John  J  U>v%'> 
*  Second  Voyage.*    The  ink-bag  was  situated  b^lwleeo  cac 
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lirer  and  the  muscles  which  luiroiind  the  bitds,  close  to 
vbiuh  its  dact  entered  the  intestine.  The  ink  wu  blaek,  of 
the  ume  tint  as  Ibe  China  ink.  ' 

Wjili  reference  to  the  remarkable  development  of  the  skin 
■urraunding  the  eyeball  (nhence  the  trivial  name  palpe- 
brota),  by  means  of  which  this  animal  evidentl]'  possesses 
the  power  of  defending  the  eye.  as  the  pulmonated  verle- 
bra'a  do  by  means  of  their  more  regularly- formed  eyelids, 
Piufessor  Owen  obserres  that  the  utility  of  the  provision,  in 
seas  abounding  with  &igments  of  ice,  u  obvious. 


.   (OwtB.Ro^iJfpnMt.) 
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Sepioteutbis.  (De  Blainv.) 
Generic  CharaeUr. — Animal  elongated,  bordered  nearly 
throughout  its  lengih  by  a  natatory  membrane,  which  is 
narrow  and  lateral;  armi  sessile  and  pedunculated,  as  in 
the  CaUmarie^  and  less  enlarged  than  in  the  Cuttles ;  ace- 
tabula  as  in  the  Calamaries. 


Example,  Sepioleulhit  sepiaeea. 

This  species  is  flgured  in  the  article  Cephalopoda  under 

the  name  of  Sepia  q^'m/i'i,  to  which  however  it  bears  a 

very  close  external  resemblance,  so  clo&e  indeed  thatauthorv 

generally  place  it  immediately  before  that  species. 

Cranchia.     (leach.) 

Generic  Character.— Aiiima\  furnished  with  a  bursiform 
sac,  which  is  elongated  and  rounded  posteriorly;  aperture 
narrow;  dorsal  border  not  distinct;  head  less  distinct  from 
the  body;  arms  sessile,  unequal;  tentacles  pedunculated, 
lunger,  retractile,  terminated  in  a  club  shape;  p«luncles 
without  acetabula?;  caudal  fins  circular,  touching  each 
other  at  their  origin. 

Internal  support  unknown.  (Rang.) 

The  character  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Capt  Tuckej's 
Narrative,  where  the  animal  was  first  figured,  is — 

Body  oval,  sack-shaped ;  fins  approximating,  their  ex- 
tremities free ;  neck  with  a  frsnum  behind,  connecting  it 
with  the  sack,  and  with  two  other  frnna  connecting  it  with 
the  sack  before. 

Example,  Cranchia  Seabra. 

Detertplion. — Sack  rough,  with  hard  rough  tubercles, 
(Appendix  to  I'uckej's  Congo.) 


Loligppsii.     (Lam.) 

Generic  Character.— Body  long  and  cylindrical,  termi- 
nated by  a  pair  of  conjoined  large  round  fins,  forming  gene- 
rally a  circular  disk ;  anterior  border  of  the  mantle  adherent 
to  the  back  part  of  the  head  for  a  smalt  extent.  Tailacula 
Terylong  and  slender  (firequently  mutilated).  GUaUut  long, 
narrowest  in  the  middle,  dilated  poileriarly. 

The  tentacvla  of  this  genus  are  sometimes  enormously 
long. 

Example,  Loligopiie  Veranii.  Tir. 

Onycholeuthis.     (Lich  ten  stein.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  and  fin*  as  in  the  genus 
Loligo;  ventro-lateral  cartilages  of  the  mantle  long  and 
narrow;  horny  hoops  of  the  tentacular,  and  sometimes  of 
the  brachial,  acelabula  produced  into  the  forms  of  hooks  or 

Gladius  or  internal  lunport  long,  broadest  in  the  middle. 

Example,  Onj/ehoteulJiii  Banhtii. 

Professor  Owen,  after  dwelling  on  Dr.  Roget's  aecuiato 

:scripiion  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  suckers  of 
Octopia  are  worked  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  424],  ob- 
serves that  still  there  are  cireumstances  in  which  even  this 
remarkable  apparatus  would  be  insufficient  to  enable  the 
rephalopod  lo  fulfil  all  the  offices  in  the  economy  of  nature 
for  which  it  was  created ;  and  that  in  those  species  wbich 
have  to  contend  with  the  agile,  slippery,  and  mucus-clad 
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fishes,  more  powerfVil  organs  of  prebenuon  are  superadded 
to  the  suckers.  Thus  in  the  Calamary  the  base  of  the 
piston  is,  he  remarks,  inclosed  by  a  horny  hoop,  the  outer 
and  anterior  margin  of  which  is  developed  into  a  series  of 
sharp-pointed  curved  teeth.  These,  as  he  states,  can  be 
firmly  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  a  struggling  prey  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  surrounding  trans\1erse  fibres,  and  ean  be 
withdrawn  by  the  action  of  the  retractor  fibres  of  the 

Eiston.  '  Let  the  reader.*  adds  the  Professor,  '  picture  to 
imself  the  projecting  margin  of  the  horny  hoop  developed 
into  a  long,  curved,  sharp-pointed  claw,  and  these  weapons 
clustered  at  the  expanded  terminations  of  the  tentacles,  and 
arranged  in  a  double  alternate  series  along  the  whole  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  eight  muscular  feet,  and  he  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  carnivorous 
Onychoteuthis, 

*  Banks  and  Solander,'  says  Professor  Owen  in  continua- 
tion, *  in  Cook's  first  voyage,  found  the  dead  carcass  of  a 
gigantic  species  of  this  kind  floating  in  the  sea,  between 
Uape  Horn  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  in  30°  44^  S.lat., 
110°  33'  W.  long.  It  was  surrounded  by  aquatic  birds, 
which  were  feeding  on  its  remains.  From  the  parts  of  this 
specimen  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Collec- 
tion,* and  which  have  always  stronglv  excited  the  attention 
of  naturalists,  it  must  have  measured  at  least  six  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  tentacles.  The  natives 
of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  who  dive  for  shell- fish,  have  a 
well-founded  dread  and  abhorrence  of  these  formidable 
cephalopoda,  and  one  cannot  feel  surprised  that  their  fears 
should  have  perhaps  exaggerated  their  dimensions  and  de- 
structive attributes.' 

Professor  Owen  then  notices  another  structure,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  prehensile  powers  of  the  uncinated 
Calamaries:— *  At  the  extremities  of  the  long  tentacles,  be- 
sides the  uncinated  acetabula,  a  cluster  of  small,  simple, 
unarmed  suckers  may  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the  ex- 
panded part  When  these  latter  suckers  are  applied  to  one 
another,  the  tentacles  are  firmly  locked  together  at  that  part, 
and  the  united  strength  of  both  the  elongated  peduncles  can 
be  applied  to  drag  towards  the  mouth  any  resisting  object 
which  has  been  grappled  by  the  terminal  hooks.  There  is 
no  mechanical  contrivance  which  surpasses  this  structure : 
art  has  remotely  imitated  it  in  the  fiibrication  of  the  obste- 
trical forceps,  in  which  either  blade  can  be  used  separately, 
or,  by  the  interlocking  of  a  temporary  joint,  be  made  to  act 
in  combination.'  {Cyclopedia  qf  Anatomy  and  Physiology t 
V  1.  i ) 


Loligo.    (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  provided 
with  a  pair  of  rhomboidal  or  triangular  fins,  shorter  than 
the  body,  and  terminal,  their  apices  generally  converging  to 
a  point,  and  united  to  the  end  of  the  mantle;  antenor 
margin  of  the  mantle  free.  Homy  hoops  of  the  aeetabola 
denticalated.    Gladiue  long  and  narrow.    (OwenJ 

Example,  LoUgo  vulgaris. 

Pennant,  under  the  name  of  Sepia  media^  describes  this 
species,  which  is  the  common  Calamary  or  Pen  •fish  (the 
latter  name  being  derived  from  the  form  of  its  transparent 
gladius  or  support),  as  having  an  almost  transparent  biyi\j 
(which  is  green  but  convertible  into  a  dirty  brown,  con- 
firming the  remark  of  Pliny,*  that  they  change  their  colour, 
adapting  it,  chameleon-like,  to  that  of  the  place  they  are 
in),  and  large  smaragdine  eyes.  It  is  common  upon  *>ui 
coasts. 


OBy«|ia(«othb  Bankvii.    a,  glndiiis,  or  donal  Mppoct. 
•  Mm.  CoU.  Chir. 


Loligo  ▼nlgaria.  a,  f tf  fira  or  inteniAl  sapport. 

M.  de  Biainville  gives  Loligo  vulgaris  as  the  example  of 
his  genus  Pteroteuthis, 

Sepia.    (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  an  oblong  depres«el 
body,  with  two  narrow  lateral  fins  extending  its  whole 
length ;  mantle  free  at  its  anterior  margin ;  the  aoetabula 
supported  by  horny  hoops  with  the  margin  entire  or  very 
minutely  denticulated. 

Shell  internal,  lodged  in  a  sac  on  the  back  part  of  the 
mantle,  composed  of  an  external  calcareous  apex  or  miirr'\ 
of  a  succession  of  calcareous  laroins  with  intervening 
spaces  filled  with  air,  and  supported  by  columns  (but  n*  ; 
perforated  by  a  siphonX  and  an  internal  horny  layer,  corre- 
sponding  to  the  anterior  horny  sheath  in  the  BxLBiiNr 
(Owen.) 

Example. — Sepia  qjffleinalis. 
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nittod ;  but  the  aooount  giTen  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  the  narrative 
of  Deni  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  a  stor^  rarely 
loseg  anything;  in  its  progress.  That  narrative  is  suffi- 
ciently marvellous ;  but  on  turning  to  it  as  recorded  by 
Denys  de  Montfort,  we  find  that  only  two  of  Dens's  men 
are  stated  to  have  been  carried  off ;  the  third  having  been 
rescued,  thoua:h  he  died  delirious  on  the  night  following  the 
encounter.  The  suckers  are  described  as  having  been  as 
large  as  ladles  (cueiUer  ^  pot),  and  the  arm,  at  its  base, 
as  big  as  a  fore-yard  (vergue  d'un  m&t  de  misaine).  In 
Shews  lectures  the  yard  is  magnified  to  a  mast,  and  the 
ladles  are  promoted  to  pot-lids.  The  notion  that  the  cele- 
brated Kraken  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  wild  and  ground- 
less chimera,  but  as  either  identical  with  or  nearly  allied 
to  a  colossal  cuttle-fish,  is  supported  in  Blackwood's  *  Maga- 
zine,* vol.  ii.  A  writer  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iiL,  attacks 
the  opinion  attempted  to  be  sustained  in  vol.  ii. 

Fossil  Sbpiada. 

Professor  Owen  observes,  that  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
animals  of  the  BeiemrdtidcB  [Bblsmnitb]  pouessed  the 
ink-bfu^,  they  must  consequently  have  been  invested  with  a 
muscular  mantle,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  they 
resembled  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods  in  their  locomotive 
and  respiratory  organs,  and  consequently  in  the  general 
plan  of  their  organization.  In  the  structure  and  position  of 
their  siphoniferous  camerated  shell,  they  are,  in  his  opinion, 
intermediate  to  Sptrulat^nH  Sepia,  and  he  adds,  that  as  the 
animal  of  Spimla  is  proved  to  be  a  Decapod*  the  probability 
is  very  strong  that  the  animal  of  the  Belemnite  was  of  the 
same  type.    {Cydopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.) 

In  the  secondary  series  of  rocks  (oolitic  group)  we  find 
Onyeholeuthisauguiia,  Miinst.  {Loligo  prisca,  Rupp.).  and 
a  large  Sepia  {Sepia  antiqua,  Miinst ;  Riipp.)  in  the  Ju- 
rassic limestone  of  Solenhofen,  commonly  called  the  Solen- 
hofen  slate ;  and  the  remains  of  fossil  Loliginet,  according 
to  Dr.  Buckland,  with  their  ink-bags  and  ink  preserved,  in 
the  lias  ofLyme  Resis.  AUo  Rhyneholites,  or  Sepia  beaks, 
in  the  last- mentioned  formation  (De  la  B.) ;  and  in  the  lias 
near  Bristol.    (Miller.) 

Professor  Buckland,  in  his  interesting  '  Bridgewater 
Treatise,*  says, '  Cuvier  drew  his  figures  of  the  recent  Sepia 
with  ink  extracted  from  its  own  body.  I  have  drawings  of 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  prepared  also  with  their  own 
ink ;  with  this  fossil  ink  I  might  record  the  fact,  and  explain 
the  causes  of  its  wonderful  preservation ;  I  might  register 
the  proofs  of  instantaneous  death  detected  in  these  ink-bags, 
for  they  contain  the  fluid  which  the  living  Sepia  emits  in 
the  moment  of  alarm ;  and  might  detail  further  evidence  of 
their  immediate  burial,  in  the  retention  of  the  forms  of  these 
distended  membranes ;  since  they  would  speedily  have  de- 
cayed and  have  spilt  their  ink  had  they  been  exposed  but  a 
few  hours  to  decomposition  in  water.  The  animals  must 
therefore  have  died  suddenly,  and  been  quickly  buried  in 
the  sediment  that  formed  the  strata  in  which  their  petrified 
ink  and  ink-bags  are  thus  preserved.* 

Professor  Agassis,  as  we  have  stated  [Belemnitb.  vol. 
iv.,  p,  173],  is  of  opinion  that  these  fossil  ink-bags  found 
in  the  lias  belonged  to  belemnites.  But  still  Dr.  Buck- 
land*s  argument  remain^  untouched.  The  organ  of  sight 
in  the  (Jepbalopods  generally,  and  in  the  naked  group 
particularly,  is  extremely  well  developed  [Cephalopoda, 
vol.  vin  p.  425],  and  we  therefore  have  in  the  remains  of 
the  Sepiadn.  which  are  preserved  in  the  strata  above- 
mentioned,  additional  evidence  that  the  antient  seas  in 
which  they  lived  were  constituted  like  those  in  which  the 
cut  lie- fishes  and  Squids  (as  the  fishermen  call  the  calama* 
ries)  now  swim. 

See  further  the  articles  Bbloptbra  and  Bblosapia. 

SE'PIOLA.    [Sepiajda.] 

SEPIOTE'UTHIS.    [Sepiadjb.] 

SEPOY,  or  SIPOY,  the  name  of  the  native  soldier  in 
the  East  Indies.  Bi»hop  Heber  derives  the  word  from  *  sip,' 
the  bow  and  arrow,  wbi<;h  were  originally  in  almost  univei^ 
sal  use  by  the  native  soldiers  of  India  in  offensive  warfare. 
Those  Bhiels  and  Kholees  who  are  employed  in  Guzerat  in 
the  service  of  the  police  and  in  protecting  centlemen's 
houses  and  gardens  are  also  called  sepoys,  and  with  more 
propriety,  as  tliey  still  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  native 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  British  government  now  form  a 
large  army,  well  trained  in  European  discipline,  of  a  size 
somewhat  less  indeed  than  European  soldiers,  but  quite  as 
brave,  as  hardy,  and  aa  active,  capable  of  undergoing  as 


much  fiitigue  and  of  sustaining  even  greater  privations.  To 
the  attachment  and  bravery  of  this  army  Great  Britaia  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  possessionof  her  Indian  empire,  and 
it  now  secures  to  her  the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  a  ter- 
ritory vastly  more  extensive  than  her  own,  and  separated 
from  her  by  the  distance  of  nearly  half  the  globe. 

Bombay  was  the  first  possession  which  the  English  oV 
tained  in  India,  but  the  establishment  on  that  island  was 
for  a  long  time  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  required  nothing 
more  than  its  own  garrison  and  a  few  companies  of  natnv 
troops,  who  were  peons,  subject  to  little  control,  to  no  fix«r<i 
militarv  law,  and  who  used  their  native  weapons  in  preference 
to  muskets.  The  French  were  the  first  to  set  the  example 
of  employing  natives  regularly  instructed  in  European  dis- 
cipline. Labourdonnais,  in  the  siege  of  Madras  in  1 746.  had 
400  sepoys  well  armed  and  well  trained,  besides  400  di«>ri- 
plined  negroes  from  Madagascar,  in  addition  to  his  European 
soldiers.  A  corps  of  100  sepoys  from  Bombay  and  400  fn>m 
Tellicbery  are  mentioned  as  having  joined  the  arm>  cf 
Madras  in  1747,  but  these  were  probably  only  peons  and 
bands  of  undisciplined  natives  hired  for  the  occasion.  In 
1748  a  small  corps  of  natives  was  raised  in  the  neiffbbour- 
hood  of  Madras,  and  trained  and  disciplined  by  Mr.  Hah- 
burton,  a  lieutenant.  From  1 748  to  1 766  the  sepoys  were 
in  separate  companies  of  100  each,  commanded  by  subadars. 
or  native  captains,  though  under  the  supehntendencv  of 
Europeans.  In  1766  the  companies  were  formed  into  bat- 
talions of  1000  men  each,  commanded  by  European  officers 
under  whom  the  subadars  still  retained  their  rank  and  in- 
fluence. In  1796  two  battalions  were  made  lo  eonafitute  a 
regiment,  which  continued  to  be  the  form  till  about  1820, 
since  which  time  each  regiment  has  been  made  lo  consist  of 
two  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

Bombay,  in  1 780,  during  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  had 
fifteen  battalions  of  sepoys,  of  1000  men  each,  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  were  reduced  to  six  battalions  ainl 
one  of  marines.  In  1 788  there  were  twelve  battalionK 
which,  in  1796,  were  reformed  into  four  regiments  of  two 
battalions  each.  In  1818  the  Bombay  establishment  con- 
sisted of  nine  regiments  of  native  infantry  of  two  battalioDs 
each,  one  battalion  of  marines,  and  a  small  corps  of  native 
cavalry. 

The  Madras  establishment,  in  1 766,  consisted  of  ten  bat' 
talions  of  sepoys,  of  1000  men  each.  In  1770  there  were 
eighteen  battalions;  in  1784,  twenty-eight  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  two  of  cavalry;  in  1818,  twenty-four  regiments 
of  native  inftintry,  of  two  battalions  each,  eight  regiment* 
of  native  cavalry,  several  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  a 
laige  invalid  establishment. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  native  army  on  the  Bengal  eata* 
blishment  we  have  no  precise  details.  It  may  Im  mentUmrd 
however  that  in  1778,  when  assistance  was  required  at 
Bombay,  a  corps  of  Bengal  native  cavalry  and  a  proporiKn 
of  artillery,  amounting  to  6600  native  troops,  103  European 
officers,  with  31,000  followers,  marched  from  Cawnpoor.  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  to  Surat,  upwards  of  800  mile*, 
through  Bundelcund,  Malwa,  and  Oinaei&h,  where  they  bad 
to  encounter  every  species  of  obstacle  and  opposition.  An- 
other force  of  Bengal  native  troops,  consistmg  of  five  ref-i- 
ments,  of  two  battalions  of  500  men  each,  were  mairhed 
about  1100  miles  through  Cuttack  and  the  Northern  Ciiicar% 
to  Madras,  where  their  assistance  was  required  to  preserve 
our  power  in  that  quarter. 

The  pay  of  the  Sepoy  is  high,  two  pagodas,  or  sev»n 
rupees,  per  month,  which  is  double  the  wages  of  the  cla^ 
of  persons  from  whom  they  are  generally  drawn. 

The  Indian  army  in  1840,  according  to  the  *£aat  Indsa 
Calendar,'  was  as  follows : — 

Bombay* 
26  regiments  of  native  infantry. 

3  regiments  of  native  cavalry. 

2  regiments  of  European  infantry. 
1  regiment  of  artillery. 
]  corps  of  engineers. 

1  corps  of  invalids. 

Madras. 
52  regiments  of  native  infantry. 
8  regiments  of  native  cavalrv. 

2  regiments  of  European  inlantiy. 
]  regiment  of  horse  artillery. 

4  regiments  of  foot  artillery. 
1  corps  of  engineers. 

1  corps  of  invalids. 
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supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  jear  1772,  when  It  was 
discovered  and  published  at  Rome.  It  was  reprinted  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1773  and  1774,  and  by  Dr.  Holmes  at  Oxford  in 
18U6.  The  best  of  the  smaller  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
are  those  of  Mill,  Amst.,  1725;  Valpy,  London,  1819;  and 
Von  Ess,  Leipzig,  1 824.  A  splendid  facsimile  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Codex  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  4  tols.  fol.,  Lond.,  1816-1820.  [Alex- 
andrian Codex.] 

For  an  account  of  the  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  see  Aquila;  Symhachus;  THKODOTioir.  (The 
Jniroductions  of  Home  and  Jahn,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  by  them.) 

SEPU'LVEDA,  JUAN  GINE'S  DE,  an  eminent 
Spanish  scholar  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Posoblanco 
near  Cordova,  in  1490.  After  pursuing  his  studies,  first  in 
Cordova  and  then  at  the  university  of  Alcaic,  he  em- 
barked for  Italy  in  June,  in  1515,  and  reached  Bologna, 
where  he  obtained  admission  into  the  college  founded  by 
cardinal  Albornoz.  There  he  made  rapid  progress  in  theo- 
logy and  the  learned  languages  under  the  guidance  of  the 
celebrated  Pomponazzi  (Peter),  translated  part  of  Aristotle, 
and  wrote  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Albornoz :  *  De  Vita  et  Rebus 
Gestis  ^gidii  Cardinalis  Albornotii,'  lib.  iii.,  Rome,  1521, 
fol.  Supulveda  afterwanls  went  to  Rome,  whore  he  found 
a  protector  in  cardinal  Carpi,  who  gave  him  a  lodging  in  his 
palace.  Thence  he  passed  to  Naples,  where  he  assisted 
cardinal  Caetano  in  revising  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  1529  Sepulveda  returned  to  Rome  and 
entered  the  service  of  cardinal  Quinoncs;  but  in  1536, 
having  been  appointed  chaplain  and  historiographer  to 
Charles  V.,  he  quitted  Italy  and  arrived  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  eldest  son  of  that 
emperor,  afterwards  PhiHp  II.  About  this  time.  Bartho- 
lom4  de  las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  so  celebrated  for  his 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufi'erings  of  the  Indians,  was 
pleading  their  cause  at  court  with  all  the  zeal  and  fervour 
of  a  true  philanthropist.  Sepulveda,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  enemies  of  Las  Casas  to  refute  his  arguments, 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  'Democrates  Secundus,  sou  de  Justis 
Belli  Causis,'  &c,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
Wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  just,  and  founded  on 
their  right  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  of  a  world  discovered 
by  them;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Americans  to  submit 
to  bo  governed  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  their  superior 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  and  that  if  they  would  not  volun- 
tarily acquiesce  in  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  might  and  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  He  further  de- 
clared that  his  only  object  in  writing  that  work  was  to 
establish  the  rights  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  over 
America.  This  work  however  was  never  printed,  for  when 
Sepulveda  applied  to  the  Royal  Council  for  permission  to 
print  it,  it  was  refused,  and  the  book  itself  was  condemned 
by  the  universities  of  Alcallk  and  Salamanca,  to  which  the 
case  was  afterwards  referred.  Upon  this  Sepulveda  wrote 
his  '  Apologia  pro  Libro  de  Justis  Belli  Causis  contra  Indus 
suscepti,'  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1550,  8vo. ;  but  the 
edition  was  seized  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  and  but  few  copies 
were  saved.    Sepulveda  died  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Sepulveda  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  Erasmus  speaks 

of  him  in  the  '  Ciceronianus,'  and  classes  him  among  the 

best  writers  of  his  time.    Besides  his  Latin  translation  of 

part  of  Aristotle,  which  appeared  at  Paris,  1531,  fol.,  and  that 

of  the  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  upon  the 

same,  which  he  had  previously  printed  at  Rome,  1527,  fol., 

Sepulveda  left  the  following  works:—*  Do  Fato  et  Libero 

Arbilrio  Libri  Tres,*  Rome,  1526,  4to.,  being  a  refutation  of 

Luther*s  opinions  on  fate;  '  Ad  Carolum  V.  Cohortatio  ut 

faci&  cum  omnibus  Christianis  Pace,  Bellum  suscipiat  in 

Turcas,'  Bolonia,  1529, 4to. ;  *  Antapologia  pro  Alberto  Pio  in 

Erasmum,'  Paris,  1531,  4 to.  (this  was  written  in  defence  of 

cardinal  Carpi) ;  *  De  Ritu  Nuptiarum  et  Dispensatione  Libri 

Tres,*  Rome,  1531,  and  London,  1553,  4to,;  *  De  Conveni- 

er^lia  Militaris  Discipline  cum  Christiana  Religione.'    In 

tnis  work,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  dedicated 

to  the  celebrated  duke  of  Alba,  the  author  undertakes  to 

prove  that  the  profession  of  arms  is  in  harmony  with  the 

doctrines  of  Christianity.    It  was  translated  into  Spanish 

by  Barba,  Sev.,  1541,  4to.    'De  Appetenda  Gloria;*  'De 

Ratione  dicendi  Testimonium  in  Causis  Occultorum  Crimi* 

Hum,'  Vallad.,  1538,  4to.;  •  De  Regno  et  Regis  Officio/ 

Lerida,  1571,  8vo.    A  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 

tnother  of  that  of  Philip  IL,  and  a  narrative  of  the  conquests 


of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  all  three  works  in  Latin,  ate 
still  inedited.  Sepulveda*8  works  were  collected  and  t>u'i 
lishcd,  with  the  exception  only  of  his  translations,  at  i  • 
logne  in  1602.  They  have  since  been  reprinted,  in  ITsm.  it 
Madrid,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  four  volun.*  u 
folio.,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  an  account  of  u  - 
life  and  writings. 

There  is  another  Spanish  writer  named  (SEPUtV£i>\  L'  - 
RKNZO),  who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  an  1  (;airi*  : 
considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  romances.     He  pwli* 
lished  'Romances  sacados  de  Historias  Antiguas/  \\\x\\ 
1551,  8vo.,  and  1580,  8vo. ;  'Romances  sacados  de  la  II i- 
toria  de  Espafia  del  Rey  Don  Alonso,'  Medina,  1562,  ^\ 
Antw.,  1580,  8vo. ;  'Otros  Romances  sacados  de  la  II  ^ 
toria  y  de  los  Quarenta  Cantos  de  Alonso  de  Fuen'r  -.' 
Burgos,  1579,  12mo. ;  'Cancionero  de  Romances,*  Valiuil.. 
1577.  12mo. 

SEQUESTRATION  is  a  processby  which  thetevenuev  c,: 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  are  received  and  applied  by  yr- 
sons  other  than  the  incumbent  of  it.    It  issues  immed.ai'  .) 
fh)m  the  bishop  in  all  cases,  but  it  may  be  founded  u)  •  :. 
proceedings  commenced  either  in  his  own  court  or  in  'L 
temporal  courts.  It  is  a  mandate,  in  the  nature  of  a  warriM.t 
addressed  by  the  bishop  to  the  parties  who  are  to  exct.' 
it.    These  are  called  sequestrators,  and  in  gvnenil  are  t!i' 
churchwardens  of  the  parish.    So  far  as  regards  thoir  «!ii 
ties  under  the  sequestration,  they  are  a  kind  of  baihT- 
They  collect  the  fruits  of  the  benefice,  and  apply  them  .»•• 
cording  to  the  directions  they  receive  in  each  case.     It  •• 
said  to  be  most  proper  for  them  to  receive  the  tithe  in  ki  n  <1 
They  cannot  however  maintain  an  action  for  the  tithes  u 
their  own  name  in  any  except  the  spiritual  court. 

llie  occasions  on  which  a  sequestration  is  founded  i  • 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  the  bishop  are  various.  Thr:v 
may  be  a  sequestration  where  a  living  is  vacant  by  deal, 
in  such  case  the  object  of  the  sequestration  is  to  {>ru%  >  :  < 
for  the  expenses  of  supplying  the  cure,  and  to  pres«r>e  tV 
surplus  for  the  successor.      Where  the  living  is  so  &ni.i' 
that  no  fit  clergyman  will  be  at  the  charge  of  taking  .\ 
the  sequestration  is  sometimes  addressed  to  the  curate  ^^ 
well  as  to  the  churchwardens.    Where  the  title  to  a  In.-.  ^ 
is  in  dispute,  a  sequestration  may  issue  under  which  >•>..• 
third   party  collects  the  fruits,  and,  after  de/hiyin|*    i;  . 
salary  of  the  curate  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  t!. 
benefice,  retains  the  surplus  for  the  party  who  may  ap,- .  r 
to  be  lawfully  entitled.     There  are  many  occasions  u  ^ 
where  the  bishop  acting  judicially  may  sequester  a  hw 
as  where  the  parsonage- house  is  in  decay,  and  the  iiiv'iju- 
bent,  after  due  admonition,  which  may  be  made  by  xx 
archdeacon,  fails  for  a  period  of  two  months  to  repa.r   .* 
Under  the  statutes  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  53,  and  1  and  tJ  V.   . 
c.  106,  the  bishop  is  also  empowered  to  sequester  a  li**  * 
where  the  incumbent  fails  to  insure  the  parsonagc-h<i'  - 
or  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  \m. 
on   mortgage  under  the  authority  of  those  acts.       I 
latter  act  also  gives  the  bishop  the  same  authority    . 
many  6ther  occasions,  as  where  the  incumbent  has  iw  <. 
engaged  in  trade,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  .^ 
or  has  failed   to  comply  with  an  order  from  the  bt>i 
enjoining  residence,  or,  in  case  of  non -residence,  has  U. 
duly  to  surrender  to  the  curate  the  residence  hou*^*  .    . 
Rlebe  assigned  to  him  by  the  bishop  under  the  act,  ii. 
The  payment  of  a  curators  salary  may  also  be  enforci  u 
sequestration.    The  statute  of  Victoria  contains  a  Dun. 
of  regulations  as  to  the  application  of  the  revenues  cuKo. '. 
under  the  sequestration. 

Sequestrations  founded  on  proceedings  in  the  ten.p 
courts  occur  under  the  following  circumstances:— Tbv'  »: 
riflf,  the  ordinary  ministerial  oflicer  of  those  courts^  ha^  ' 
power  to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  revenues.     Wbi--. 
judgment  therefore  has  been  obtained  against  a  bi-iuC 
clergyman,  and  a  writ  of  levari  or  fieri  facias  has  i» 
upon  it,  addressed  to  the  sheriff  wiihin  whose  bailiwick  '* 
benefice  is,  and  the  clergyman  has  no  lay  propertv  upon  v(  I. : 
the  sheriff  can  levy,  he  makes  a  return  that  tne  defcn**!. 
is  a  beneficed  clerk  having  no  lay  fee  within  his  baili\»..  •. 
The  plaintiff  may  then  sue  out  a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  a> Id le^.^^  . 
to  the  bishop,  directing  him  to  levy  the  amount  upon  *. 
clergyman's  ecclesiastical  goods.  The  bishop  upon  this,  b\  ^  - 
registrar,  issues  a  sequestration,  directing  the  sequcstrito.  • 
to  levy  the  debt  upon  the  tithes  and  other  profits  of  the  I-.** 
nefice ;  or  the  plaintiff  soav  sue  out  a  sequestrari  fkc^ax 
addressed  to  the  bishop.    The  biihopi  under  these  eircuzb- 
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(XJri.  •Catal.  Cotld.  MSS.  Orient.  Biblioth.  Bodl.,*  No. 
598);  tliQ  other,  entitled  Kunndsh,*  has  bcoQ  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  under  the  various  names,  '  Pan- 
dectsD,' '  Aggregator,*  •  Breviarium,'  *  Practica,'  and  *  Thera- 
peutica  Methodus.'  Dr.  Russell  (Append,  to  *  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Aleppo*)  says  that  the  only  MS.  of  this  work  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  European  catalogues  was  that  of  the  Bscurial 
(Cod.  814),  which  however  contains  only  a  small  part  of  it; 
and  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  of  this  author*8  works 
in  the  East.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  collect  and  put 
together  in  an  abridged  form  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  physicians  concerning  diseases  and  their  treatment 
•As  Haly  Abbas  (•  Lib.  Reg.,'  Prol.)  remarks,*  says  Mr. 
Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's  ed.  of  Leropriere,  London, 
1838),  'he  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases  solely  as  practicable 
by  medicine  and  diet,  and  has  entirely  omitted  hygiene  and 
operative  surgery.  The  list  of  the  complaints  of  which  he 
treats  is  far  less  complete  than  those  of  Rhases,  Haly,  and 
Aviccnna,  and  in  particular  it  is  remarkable  that  he  makes 
no  mention  of  elephantiasis,  aneurism^  and  diseases  qf  the 
chest  and  genital  organs;  his  description  of  smallpox, 
us  further  slated  by  Haly,  is  very  incomplete.*  Dr.  Freind 
remarks  C  Hist,  of  Physic/  vol.,ii.,  p.  42),  that  he  oRen  tran- 
scribes out  of  Alexander  Trallianus,  an  author  with  whom 
few  of  the  other  Arabic  writers  seem  to  have  been  much  ac- 
quainted.' A  fuller  apcountof  Serapion's  medical  opinions 
may  be  seen  in  Freind  {loc.  cit,\  Haller  (* Biblioth.  Med. 
Pract.,'  torn,  i.,  p.  443),  and  Sprengel  C  Hist,  de  la  Med.,' 
torn,  ii.,  p.  277). 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  mentioned  by  Choulant 
(•  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aellerc  Mcdicin*)  is 
the  translation  by  Gerardus  Cremonensis,  printed  in  black 
letter  in  double  columns,  fol..  Venet.,  1479,  by  Rainaldus 
Noviomagcnsis  Alemannus,  with  the  title,  'Jo.  fil.  Serapionis 
Opera,  s.  Breviarium  etc.  et  (Serapionis  Junioris)  Liber  Ag- 
gregatus  in  Medicinis  Simplicibus  ex  transl.  Sim.  Januensis 
interprete  Abraam  JudaeoTortuosiensi,  etc.*  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  Choulant  is  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  An- 
dreas Alpagus  (which  was  first  published  in  1488,  fol.,  Fer- 
rar.),  Venet,  1550,  fol.,  with  the  title,  'Jo.  fil.  Serapionis 
Practica,'  &c.,  and  with  the  work  of  the  younger  Serapion 
in  the  same  volume.  Albanus  Torinus  published  an  edition 
(Basil.,  1543.  fol.),  with  the  title,  'Jam  Damasceni  Thera- 
peutica  Methodi  Lib.  VIL,*  &c.,  which  alteration  of  the 
author's  name  has  increased  the  confusion  that  already  ex- 
isted respecting  him.  An  extract  from  his  work  is  printed 
in  Fernel's  Collection  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
writers  •  De  Febribus,*  Venet,  1 576,  fol. 

SERAPION,  commonly  called  Serapion  Junior,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  preceding,  an  Arabian  physician  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  He  must  certainly  have  lived 
after  Ibn  Wafid  (commonly  called  Albengnefit  or  Aben- 
guefit),  since  he  quotes  him,  and  as  that  author  died  a.h.  460 
(AD.  10C8),  Serapion  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  afier  the  Hegira,  or  the  eleventh  after 
Christ  There  remains  a  work  by  him,  '  De  Simplicibus 
Medicamentis,'  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford  (Uri,  *Catal.  MSS.  Orient.,'  No. 
597),  but  which  has  only  been  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. *  This  is,'  says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker^s 
Lempriere,  Lond.,  1838),  *  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  Arabic  medical  literature,  and  contains  a  useful  com- 
pendium of  all  the  most  interesting  information  on  this 
nead  in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  with  some 
additional  remarks  by  himself  and  the  older  Arabic  autho- 
rities ;  the  most  original  part  of  it  is  the  Introduction^  in 
which  he  classifies  substances  according  to  their  medicinal 
properties,  and  gives  an  ingenious  dissertation  on  their  ac- 
tions. On  the  whole,  he  has  made  very  few  additions  to 
the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Greeks,  and  in- 
deed sometimes  gives  to  his  Grecian  masters  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  for  which  it  would 
rather  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  his  countrymen. 
Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  Serina,  ho  quotes  Paul  us  iEgineta, 
but  seemingly  by  mistake,  for  no  account  of  this  purgative 
is  now  to  bo  found  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  where  all 
is  mostly  unexceptionable,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkably 

*  The  word  Kunnith  m  Uiut  rxplntuMl  in  the  Kitmus :  '  Kiinnaah«t  are  th« 
roots  from  which  Ihc  brauchwi  fiiir<*t<)  ih«'msolve».*  TIjc  meaning  of  the  wonl 
hrrc  appenn  to  be  a  book  of  culleriinnii  of  recipet  and  ob«ervationt  which  a 
pitykicLui  mstkes  durini; the  conrH*  of  hts  prictico.  At len^t  in  the  pnnmeration 
Af  llie  works  of  the  different  phys.rian^.Syii.mH  esp<>riallv.  who  nro  mvntitmcd 
iu  the  work  of  Ibn  Abi  Osiiibin,  nltn'i«t  vvrry  onn  is  sntci  to  have  composed  a 
KttoiuUlt.  The  work  is  probably  den^c«t  trim  n  Syriac  one  which  means  '  to 
collect/    (N.)l«  by  the  Ke« .  Williim  Uurelon,  in  the  '  Asiatic  Joarnal.') 


original,  it  is  diflicult  to  point  out  any  subject  witicit  « 
handled  in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  the  others.  I 
would  refer  however  to  his  account  of  squills:  he  says  that 
the  Vinum  scillitieum  is  given  as  a  laxative  in  fevers,  ond 
in  dropsy  as  a  diuretic,  to  remedy  indigestion,  for  jaundic-* 
and  tormina  of  the  belly,  for  an  old  cough,  asthma,  ontl 
spitting  of  blood,  and  for  cleansing  the  breast  of  grou  hu* 
mours ;  and  forbids  the  use  of  it  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  an 
internal  organ.'  There  are  however  abundant  prooft  of  hus 
credulity  and  loTe  of  the  marvellous  in  his  accounU  of  the 
bezoar  (cap.  396,  p.  188,  a.),  diamond  (cap.  391,  p.  187«  bi), 
asphaltus  (cap.  177,  p.  147,  a.),  &c.  *  Amber,'  aays  be 
(cap.  196,  p.  150),  'grows  in  tbfe  sea  like  mushrooms  on 
land.  In  China  there  are  some  persons  solely  ensnged  in 
fishing  for  this  substance.  That  which  floats  on  tne  »eii  i« 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  quickly  causes  its  death.  U'heii 
the  animal's  body  is  opened,  tlie  best  amber  is  found  near  the 
vertebral  column,  ana  the  worst  in  the  stomach.' 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  mentioned  by  Choulant 
(*  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin  *)  «  &« 
pubhshed  at  Milan,  1473,  fol.  in  black  letter,  with  the  title, 

*  Liber  Serapionis  aggregatus  in  Medicinis  Simplicibus,  tran^ 
latio  Simon  is  Januensis  interprete  Abraham  Judaeo  Tortuo- 
siensi  de  Arabico  in  Latinum.'  The  last  edition  mentioned 
by  him  was  published  at  Venice,  1552,  fol.,  with  the  titles 

*  Serapion  de  Simplic.  Medicam.  Historia  Libri  VII ,  Nicol. 
Mutono  interprete.*  It  has  been  often  printed  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  work  of  the  elder  Serapion,  as  for  a  lon^ 
time  they  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  same  person. 

SERATIS  (Sapairic)  Was  an  Egyptian  divinilx.  Among 
the  Greek  writers  who  mention  him,  some  consider  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Osiris;  others  think  tliat  he  wa^  tUe 
same  as  Dionysus,  Pluto,  Ammon,  Zeus,  or  Pan.  (Diod.. 
i.  23  ;  Plut.,  De  Is,  et  Os.,  p.  361,  &c.)  The  name  Serapts 
is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  signified,  according  lo 
Plutarch,  '  joy' (xop/iocri^vj}).  Macrobius  (Sof.,  l20)  laeu- 
tifies  this  god  with  the  sun.  The  impossibility  of  rocoDcihns: 
the  accounts  respecting  the  antient  Egyptian  Serapis  and 
those  respecting  a  divinity  of  the  same  name  whose  worship 
became  very  general  at  a  later  period,  has  led  Jablonak} 
{Pantheon,  vol.  i.)  to  distinguish  two  gods  of  the  name  of 
Serapis,  an  antient  and  a  more  recent  one.  The  antient  Se- 
rapis,  according  to  him,  represents  the  sun  in  the  winter 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  god  of  the 
swelling  Nile,  and  as  such  he  bore  a  calathus  on  hit  ht^d 
to  indicate  the  rich  harvest  produced  by  the  fertilising  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  He  had  temples  (Serapeia)  in  »ev«rml 
parts  of  Egypt ;  the  most  antient  was  that  of  Memphis.  h»t 
others  were  erected  at  Thebes  and  Alexandria.  The  form 
in  which  the  god  was  represented  is  described  byMacrobm^ 

The  worship  of  the  more  recent  Serapis  was  said  to  ha««* 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  from  Sinope  in  the  rc.*i?n  <  I 
the  first  PtolemsBUs  (Plut.,  De  Is.  et  Os,;  Tacit^  Ht\t , 
iv.  84) ;  it  was  adopted  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  »« 
at  Athens  (Paus.,  i.  18,  4),  at  Cops  in  Bccolia,  and 
at  Syracuse.  (Cic,  c.  Verr,,  ii.  66.)  When  a  regular  in- 
tercourse between  Egypt  and  Romo  became  establu>h^<i 
some  private  Romans  erected  altars  to  Serapis  and  other 
Egyptian  deities.  But  in  58  B.C.  the  Roman  senate  forlti'V 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  ordered  their  ahar- 
and  temples  to  be  demolished.  (Dion  Cass.,  xl.  47.)  Tlie 
people  however  seem  to  have  been  so  much  taken  wi;h  tb- 
Egyptian  gods,  that  the  command  of  the  senate  was  int  ? 
fectual,  and  new  temples  were  soon  erected,  so  that  in  tb.- 
year  50  b  c.  the  senate  issued  a  second  decree  that  the  i«  m- 

Rles   should   be   demolished.    (Dion  Cass.,  xhi.  26  :   \  at. 
lax.,  i.  3.  3.)     But  in  43  B.C.  the  senate  was   obliged  t 
allow  the  building  of  a  new  temple  of  Isisand  Serapis  i:. 
the  Circus  Flaminius  (Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.  15) ;  and  bcor^ 
forth  their  worship  remained  unmolested.   This  temple  «?• 
magnificently  adorned  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Stnisiu* 
(Lamprid.,  AL  S^.,  26.)     Serapis  was  considered  by  tba 
Romans  as  the  god  of  the  heaUng  art,  and  he  was  supfv«<»i 
to  cure  sick  persons  if  they  passed  a  night  in  his  lempV 
(Cic,  De  Divin^  ii.  69 ;  Varro,  Fragm.,  p.  276.  Bip.)    'He 
head  of  Serapis  is  represented  in  many  antient  works  of  jr  , 
his  features  are  peculiarly  mild  and  soft,  but  arc  expryrssu*  .- 
of  a  mysterious  reserve.     On  the  Egyptian  monuments  r. 
figure  has  yet  been  discovered  which  might  with  rertait.  ■ 
be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  Serapis.     At  Alexaud^.  a 
the  worship  of  Serapis  was  abolished  m  the  reign  of  Thf  ^ 
dosius  the  Great,  by  the  archbishop  Theophilus.     iSuid^j*^ 
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works  in  bronze  are  a  colossal  statue  of  Gttstavus  III.» 
eleven  feet  high ;  and  the  monument  to  Des  Cartes,  exe- 
cuted at  the  command  of  that  monarch  for  the  Adolph- 
Frederik*s  church  at  Stockholm.  The  same  church  also 
contains  what  is  universally  allowed  to  be  not  only  SergelFs 
master-piece,  but  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  admirable 
productions  of  modern  sculpture,  namely,  the  large  bas- 
relief  over  the  altar  representing  the  Resurrection.  The 
figure  of  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb  is  beyond  all  praise- 
it  is  superhuman  and  truly  celestial.  The  sole  drawoack  on 
the  spectator's  admiration  at  contemplating  it  is  that  so  ex- 
quisite a  performance  should  bo  only  modelled,  instead  of 
being  executed  in  marble.  Among  a  variety  of  other  works, 
including  several  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  the  poets 
Bellman  and  Kellgren,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  the  mauso- 
leum to  Linnaeus  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsala. 

After  suffering  from  severe  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  also 
from  continued  lowness  of  spirits  and  despondency,  Sergell 
died  at  Stockholm,  February  26th,  1814.  He  was  never 
married,  consequently  left  no  offspring,  at  least  not  legiti- 
mate ;  although  Madame  d'Ehrenstrom  speaks  of  his  son 
'  M.  Gustavo  de  Sergell ;'  but  he  left  a  successor  to  his 
talents  and  his  fame  in  his  pupil  Bystrom,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  now  living. 

SE^GIUS  I.,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  succeeded  Conon  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  a.d.  687.    Two  candidates  for  the  see,  a  priest 
called  Theodore  and  also  the  archdeacon  Paschal,  each  of 
whom  had  numerous  partisans,  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows,  when  the  principal  citizens  and  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, in  order  to  avoid  a  tumult,  proposed  to  elect  Sergius, 
who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  piety  and  learning.    The 
proposal  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy,  Sergius, 
escorted  l^y  a  numerous  retinue,  was  taken  to  the  Lateran 
church,  the  doors  of  which  were  broken  open,  and  those  of 
the  opposite  or  Theodore's  faction,  who  bad  fortified  them- 
selves in  it,  being  driven  out,   Sergius  was  chaired,  and 
Theodore  was  one  of  the  first  to  salute  him  as  pontiff.    Pas- 
chal did  the  same  afterwards,  being  forced  to  it  by  the  mul- 
titude.    Before  Conon *s  death.  Paschal  had  promised  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  who,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Byzantine  emperor  in  Italy,  had  the  right  of 
giving  or  withholding  his  sanction  to  the  election,  and  the 
money  had  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  con- 
sent.   The  Exarch  John  rame  to  Rome,  and  finding  that 
Sergius  had  been  elected  by  the  majority,  requested  him  to 
pay  him  what  Paschal  had  promised,  and  upon  Sergius  de- 
murring, the  Exarch  took  several  valuables  from  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.    Paschal  was  accused  of  sorcery,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  confined  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  died.    One  of  the  first  transactions  of  Sergius  was 
to  baptize  Cedwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  had 
come  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.   He  also  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Saxony  and  other  countries  by 
means  of  missionaries.    In  791  the  emperor  Justinian  II. 
assembled  a  general  council  at  Constantinople,  which  being 
held  in  a  hall  of  the  palace  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  *trulleum,'  has  been  styled  'Concilium  in  Trullo.* 
It  has  also  been  called  Quini-sextum,  as  being  supplemen- 
tary to  the  flfVh  and  sixth  oscumenic  councils,  which  had 
published  no  canons  of  discipline  or  religious  ceremonies. 
The  council '  in  trullo '  was  purposely  assembled   to  supply 
this  deficiency ;  one  hnndrea  and  fifty  bishops  were  present 
at  it,  and  it  passed  more  than  one  hundred  canons  on 
matfera  of  discipline  and  ceremonies,  six  of  which  being  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Western  or  Roman  church, 
the  council  was  not  approved  of  by  Sergius,  although  his 
legate  who  attended  the  council  had  concurred  in  it.    One 
of  these  canons  enacted  that  married  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  might  retain  their  wives  after  their  ordination. 
There  were  also  some  points  of  dogma  concerning  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  the  council 
and  the  pope  did  not  agree.    Justinian,  irritated  at  the  op- 
position of  Sergius,  sent  Zacharias,  his  protospatariu*,  or 
fvcneral-in-chie^  to  Rome  with  orders  to  arrest  Sergius  and 
bring  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.    But  the  garrison  of 
the  Exnrch  at  Rome  took  the  pope's  part,  and  Zacharias  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pope's  apartments,  from  whence 
he  was  sent  back  safely  to  Greece.     A  revolution,  headed 
by  Leon  I  i  us,  one  of  his  generals,  took  ploco  at  Constan- 
tinople soon  after,  when  Justinian  was  ecized,  mutilated, 
and  banished   to  the  Crimea,  ad.  6!»5.     Leontius  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  for  he  was  seized  him&elf, 
and  mutilated  by  Tiberius  Apsimerus,  who  became  emperor, 


and  allowed  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  to  remain 
undisturbed.  Sergius  occupied  himself  in  rustoriti;^  i.  • 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  greatly  dilapidai«  d. 
He  died  a.d.  701,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  VI. 

SERGIUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeetl 
Gregory  IV.,  a.d.  844,  and  was  consecrated  without  waiting; 
for  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  who  sent  hi« 
son  and  colleaguo  Louis  into  Italy  with  an  army.  L/m:- 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  clct  ^y 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  crowned  king  ot  Italy.  Tu^* 
soldiers  of  Louis  however  committed  great  devastation  .  * 
the  surrounding  country  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but 
the  pope  at  last  induced  Louis  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  t!  v 
nortn.  Soon  after  the  Saracens  from  Africa  came  up  tl.^.* 
Tiber  and  ravaged  the  country,  plundering  the  churches  <»( 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  outside  of  the  walls,  bat 
they  could  not  enter  Rome.  They  then  proceeded  bv  the 
Via  Appia  to  Fondi,  which  they  sacked.  Sergius  died  a.i>. 
847. 

SERGIUS  III.  was  elected  a.d.  904,  by  the  Tuscan  party, 
as  it  was  called,  because  it  was  headed  by  Adelbert,  man)UH 
of  Tuscany,  and  of  which  two  Roman  ladies  of  Ucenii^iis 
character,  Marozia  and  her  mother  Theodora,  were  the  ui>j«t 
influential  leaders.*  They  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Chr:x. 
topher,  who  had  imprisoned  the  preceding  pope  Leo  V., 
and  had  forced  him  to  resign  his  see  to  him.  Sergius  had 
had  a  son  by  Marozia,  who  was  afterwards  pope  by  the  name 
of  John  X*  Sergius  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  .>«'me 
abilities;  his  character  has  been  variously  represented  b> 
different  writers.  The  history  of  Italy,  and  especialty  of 
Rome,  during  the  tenth  century,  is  extremely  obscun^. 
though  it  is  evident  by  all  concurrent  testimonies  that  it  wii  •« 
a  most  profligate  age.  Sergius  died  in  913,  and  waa  sue* 
ceeded  by  Anastasius  IV. 

SERGIUS  IV.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  John 
XVIIl.  in  1009.  He  encouraged  the  princes  of  Italy  c.» 
unite  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Saracens,  who  had  occupie*! 
several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  in  his  time  that  ti.v> 
Normans  began  to  muster  in  South  Italy.  Sergius  died  in 
1012,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  ViIL 

SERIA'NA,  an  entirely  tropical  South  American  onl 
West  Indian  genus  of  the  natural  family  Sapindarisf. 
named  by  Schumacher  after  Serjeant,  a  French  friar  a:.il 
botanist,  but  the  genus  is  also  and  more  commonly  wrtttt  n 
Serjania.  It  is  characterised  by  having  four  to  five  M;p;..ir. 
Petals  four,  each  furnished  with  a  scale  above  the  Lmoc. 
those  of  the  lower  petals  ending  in  an  in  flexed  append..^.  . 
Glands  2  to  4,  on  the  diso.  Stamens  8 ;  st}le  trifid ;  cap^i.  .f 
3-winged,  or  composed  of  3  carpels  adnate  to  the  fil.r>iui 
axis.  Carpels  1 -celled,  l-seeded.  The  species  consi>'.  •  f 
climbing  or  twining  shrubs  with  tendrils,  and  tlie  flv.M<-. « 
white,  arranged  in  racemes.  Some  of  them  are  remark.\i..<' 
for  the  possession  of  very  poisouous  properties.  S.  tritern^i^ 
is  acrid  and  narcotic,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  &iu- 
pifyinc:  flsh. 

SERIES.  The  mathematical  meaning  of  the  word  scr:i.s 
is,  a  set  of  terms,  finite  or  infinite  in  number,  conmxted  t  • 
gether  by  addition  or  subtraction,  and  formed  upon  s^nt** 
distinct  law.  If  it  had  been  the  plan  of  this  work  to  wr.tv 
treatises  on  thevark>us  branches  of  pure  mathematics,  ti«t 
present  article  would  have  been  brief,  and  abounding  »ii 
references  to  the  articles  on  algebra  and  the  differential  cal- 
culus, the  most  important  results  of  which  are  expressed  :'^ 
Scries;  but  in  a  work  which,  without  entering  into  !»u.u 
full  detail,  professes  to  furnish  references  to  tiie  most  im- 
portant detached  doctrines  of  the  exact  sciences,  the  prex  ./ 
article  must  extend  to  some  length. 

Series  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite  in  the  numbtir  : 
their  terma     As  to  finite  serie^^,  such  for  instance  a«  *  j 

terms  of  I  +  2  +  3  + '  the  only  quej»tion  of  imp  - 

tance  which  generally  arises  with  respect  to  them  is,  !    ' 
to  express  the  sum  as  a  function  of  the  indefinite  num'  *. 
of  terms,  X.    On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  articles  Int* 
GRATioN,  Finite,  and  Summation:  it  is  with  the  doctr.t 
of  infinite  series  that  the  mathematician  is  more  p:irtici.*j.r.Y 
concerned  in  the  present  article.     Again,  as  to  the  mannirr 
in  which  the  differential  calculus  is  applied  to  the  de\el  :• 
ment  of  functions  in  series,  we  refer  to  TxYLoa^s  Thk(^h>«« 
A  series  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  may  be  i-i'i>" 

purely  numerical,  as  I  +  :2  +  3  +  4  + in  which  i.  . 

symbol   +  .  .  .,  or  +,  &c.,  means  that  the  series  is  to  *■« 
carried  on  for  ever,  the  law  of  foi  ination  of  the  \irittcn  :er:. 
being  continued  through  all  the  unwritten  ones ;  or  it  ms« 
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^fl,  and  muUiply  A  +  Ba  +  Ca«  +  . . . .  by  it:  tbe  result, 
by  common  rules,  will  be  found  to  be 

(A  +^+  C+ )^tf  =  (A  +  Ba+  ....)«^; 

a  result  whicb  agrees  perfectly  with  ^a  =  0,  and  with  no 
other  supposition  whatsoever. 

A  great  many  other  instances  might  be  given,  in  which 
the  use  of  ^a  =  0  makes  sense,  so  to  speak,  of  results  in 
the  formation  of  which  f^a  has  been  used.  And  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  divergent  series  are  found  to  make  sense, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  almost  every  result  in  the  formation 
of  which  they  are  used ;  and  also  that  when  such  results 
happen  themselves  to  be  free  of  divergency,  there  is  very 
rarely  any  distinction,  as  to  either  truth  or  clearness,  be- 
tween them  and  the  results  of  ordinary  algebra ;  insomuch 
that  the  objection  of  those  who  would  avoid  them  altogether, 
as  usually  stated,  amounts,  so  fur  as  operations  are  concerned, 
to  the  assertion  that  they  sometimes  give  false  results. 

If  we  then  compare  the  position  in  which  we  stand  with 
-respect  to  divergent  series,  with  that  in  which  we  stood  a 
few  yean  ago  with  respect  to  impossible  quantities,  we  shall 
find  a  perfect  similarity.  The  divergent  series,  that  is,  the 
equality  between  it  and  a  finite  expression,  is  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view ;  and  so  was  the 
impossible  quantity.  Tlio  lise  of  divergent  series  has  been 
admitted,  by  one  on  one  explanation,  and  by  another  on  an- 
other, almost  ever  since  the  commencement  of  modern  al- 
gebra ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  impossible  quantity.  It  be- 
came notorious  that  such  use  generally  led  to  true  results, 
with  now  and  then  an  apparent  exception,  which  most  fre- 
quently ceased  to  be  such  on  further  consideration;  this  is 
well  known  to  have  happened  with  impossible  quantities. 
In  both  cases  these  apparent  exceptions  led  some  to  deny 
the  validity  of  the  method  which  gave  rise  to  them,  while  all 
were  obliged  to  place  them  both  among  those  parts  of  mathe- 
matics (once  more  extensive  than  now)  in  which  the  power 
of  producing  results  had  outrun  that  of  interpreting  them. 
But  at  last  came  the  complete  explanation  of  the  impossible 
quantity  [Neoativb  and  Impossible  QuantitibsJ.  show- 
ing that  all  the  difficulty  had  arisen  from  too  great  limitation 
of  definitions ;  and  almost  about  the  same  time  arose  that  dis- 
position among  the  continental  writers,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  namely,  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  explanation 
of  the  true  meanine  of  a  divergent  series,  but  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  But  wny  should  the  divergent  series,  of  all  the 
results  of  aleebra  which  demand  interpretation,  be  the  only 
one  to  be  thrown  away  without  further  inquii7,  when  in 
every  other  case  patience  and  research  have  brought  light 
out  of  darkness  ? 

As  far  as  the  matter  has  yet  eone,  very  little  has  been 
done  towards  the  interpretation  of  a  divergent  series  inde- 
pendently of  its  invelopment,  or  function  from  which  it  is  de- 
veloped. When  this  invelopment  is  known,  and  the  series 
deduced  from  it,  there  are  means  of  stopping  the  diver- 
gency, by  arresting  the  development  at  any  given  point,  and 
turning  the  remainder  not  into  a  further  development,  but 
into  a  finite  form.  Thus  if  ifix,  a  given  function  of  x, 
should  give  a  divergent  series  Aq  -f-  A|2r  -|- ,  all  that 

part  of  the  development  which  follows  A^x*  may  be  in- 
cluded in 

y^^^"  +  ^\a?-t;)  !;■</»     :    1.2.3 «. 

This  will  be  proved  in  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  great  importance,  because  it  gives  the  means  of  re- 
moving  all  the  doubtful  points  of  divergent  series  from  the 
ordinary  branches  of  mathematics. 

Next  to  the  question  of  convergency  or  divergency,  comes 
that  of  continuity  or  discontinuity.  We  are  not  here  speak- 
ing of  continuity  of  value,  but  of  form.  A  series  is  con- 
tinuous when  for  all  values  of  or  it  represents  the  same  func- 
tion of  X.  Thus  SqX*  or  rr*  4-  ar*  +  a:*  +  • . ..  is  in  all  cases 
the  development  of  (1— x)'  ,  whether  it  Ije  convergent  or 
divergent.  Those  even  who  reject  divergent  scries  alto- 
f;cther,  though  they  would  call  this  series,  when  t>1^ 
false  or  inadmissible  development  of  (1—  x)"\  would  not, 
though  they  reject  it,  look  upon  it  as  possible  to  arise  from 
any  other  function.    But  the  series 

"+' sin.nO                    sin.  20     sin.  30 
S.(— 1)        — z — Of  »»n.  0 ' — -1 —  -.  .  . 


ft 


2 


multiple  of  ir  [Angle]  it  is  =0 ;  when  0  fulls  between  -  r 
and  4-3r,  it  is  ^0;  whenO  falls  between  ir  autl  3v,  it  .« 
{O—ir,  &c. ;  in  fact,  it  stands  for  ^O—mv,  where  m  is  t*)  L- 
so  taken  that  iB^mv  shall  fall  between  — ^  and  -f  ^r. 
Again,  the  series 

„ a^ I x_ 

o(l+a«J?)Cl-f-a"+ia?j  ""(a-l)  (x+1)  ^^ O'-a)  (jr+U 

according  as  a  >l  or  <1 :   and  when  a=],  it  is  infi.  .v- 
Remember  that  by  calling  a  series  infinite  wo  do  not  iut:< 
mean  that  it  is  divergent,  for  a  divergent  scries  may  be  ti.«- 
'development  of  a  finite  quantity;  thus  l-|-2-f  4-f  ...  .  l>  a 

development  of  —I  from  the  form  (1  —  2)    .   But  we  nui 
that  the  arithmetical  value  of  the  function  developed  m  ir.- 
finite  when  we  say  that  the  series  is  infinite. 

Discontinuity  of  form  maybe  in  many  cases  avoidc-r]  }« 
an  extension  of  the  modes  of  algebraical  expression.  Tlui< 
if  we  write  down  the  expression 

J-i-i \-\ 

and  consider  k  as  having  a  very  great  value,  the  scc«.»  > '. 
term  will  be  very  small  or  very  near  to  unity,  accord iii};  z- 
a  is  >1  or  <  1.  If  we  introduce  the  symbol  a^  as  repre- 
senting CO  when  a>l,  and  0  when  a<  1,  we  have,  on  put- 
ting OD  for  k,  the  representation  of  both  forms  of  the  pneiN.! 
ing  series  in  one.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  m>iu( 
of  the  principal  modes  of  transforming  series  into  others 
or  deducing  others  from  them,  so  far  as  this  is  done  with'Li 
interfering  with  the  developments  in  Taylor's  Treosjev. 

I.  If  ^j;  can  be  developed  into  a-4-fl,ap-hfl,r"-4- . , .,  ih.-. 
Qb-\'aJ)iX'\-aJb^'\'  .  .  .  can  be  developed  as  follows  ( D.  C. 
p.  239).  Let  the  last  be  if/r,  and  from  b,  6,,  b^  8tc.  [Di>- 
fkrbnce]  form  A6,  A*6,  &c. ;  then 

d}b  A*6 

^x-b4}X'\-M,x4>'x'\-  —  a?^"a:-f  — :r»^'"x+ . . . 

where  ^'x,  ^"jr.  &c.  are  the  successive  differential  c-o*.lV 
cicnts  of  if>x.  If  6,  bx,  &c.  be  values  of  a  rational  and  .u 
tegral  function  of  n,  denoted  by  b  ,  the  preceding  Ls  n«*t . 

infinite  series,  but  a  finite  expression.    We  have  not  r** 
for  examples,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  i>  u 
article  of  reference.    Particular  classes  of  instances  are 

....  b  Ab.x        A'b.x* 

H^r-f . . .  =  ^^3^+ ^rni^+ ^7:15;^+ . . . 

t  .     .      .»*"'.       .    «-l  w-2, 
b+nb^x-^-n—  6^+n-^  -^5^+ , . .  = 


is  di.scx)ntinuous ;   for  certain  values  of  0  it  represents  one 
function,  and  for  other  values  another.    When  0  is  any 


b+b,x-^b,—+b, 


x' 


..  =  «•(< 


A4-AAt+A»^— -f .. 


2    '  "•'  2.3  -  y^ 

the  preceding  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  ( D.  C-  r 
505)  from  which  the  following  may  also  be  deduced:  ^ 

-     .  _       b  ^b.x  ^*bjc* 

VA=:6,-f  mA,  V'A=^«+2/wA|+iii»A,  &c.  By  this  tlu^T  - 
many  divergent  series  may  be  converted  into  convcrui .  • 
ones,  or  the  convergency  of  convergent  series  may  be  1 . 
creased. 

2.  Let  r=  V(l-2  cos  ©.j:+ar»),  tan  thsz  --£f '—  . . 

^     I— xcosu 

Then  6-f  d,  cos  0..r+6,  cos  20j:»+6,  cos  3$jl^+  . . ,  = 

cos  ^  -  +  cos  (0-i-2#)  --5-  +  cos  (20+3^) -r-  +  .  . 

»  *  f  ** 

and  bx  sin  O.x-^-b^  sin  lO^+b,  sin  30x^+ . . .  = 

sin  #-  +  sin  (0-h20)  -^  +  sin  (20+3^)^—^+  . . . 

3.  I«t  ipxhe  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  x;  u 

(^ar-f  <^(T-f  l).a-f  0(x+2).a»4- ...  =  -j^  fx+ 
a+fl»  /'x.       A, 


;t,  ^'j:+. 


iW/ 


^'"r 


^j* ... 


(l-a>'"      '(l-a)'   2   ^(i-a/    2.3 

A,=a+4a*+a',  A<=<j-l.Ua»-hll'i»+«* 

Ai=a-f  26a'+66aH26a*+tt»,  &c 

Ag=a-i-57a'-f302(a»-ha*)4-57a*+fir«. 
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ind^=a  +  u,j— Ojc"-!- 
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'Icserve  atlenlion.    Tbe  Qnt  ilepends  upon  the  nnmbsrs 

rallud  Itii:  difTeit'DMs  of  nulhins  [Nomi^ii:.  oimaxficza 

oy]  :  ihe  second  on  llioae  rnllad  NrMBEita  ov  Bernol'LM. 

B;  Uie  first  of  these  anji  function  of  i'  can  bo  expanded  ia 

powers  of  X. 

/<'=/l+/C[+i)O.T+/Cl+A)0'.  |'+...  ' 

HcrQy(l+A)o"  ian  symbol  of  the  calculus  of  ape  rations 
[Operation],  which  expanded  is — 


(  resembling  ihase  in  (2).  Further  YDriclioa  will 
,i]'|icar  in  Taylor's  Theorem. 

J.  If  0!O)i-0(i).i-^-^2).i'+,.,bethB  davelopnwnl of 
:i  guirccilyconlinuouB  function  of  a,  and  if  ^n  be  a  foiiC' 
ii-,»  wliicli  never  becomes  inilnile  for  any  real  value  of  fi, 
[iLiMiivQ  or  negative ;  then  the  same  function  may  be  uUo  du- 
vei'^od  into-^(-l).T~'-*[-2).i"^-<^(-3).^-^^— „ 
{D  C.  p.  S60). 

6.  If  rfix=:a„  +  a,x  +  n^  i- and  if  p,.  p„  ...  p,  be 

ilio  ti  nth  Roormf  unity,  then  (D.C.,  p,  SIO) 


■'-+3 


"■i-u„j;'-  + 


■■+=-. 


Pir)+...-t-p,— ■0V'T) 


Pi"      0(p|a-l+  ■ .  ■  +  pt'"'lf>(p.T) 


;iii'l  so  on.  Also  if  we  make  p,,  p,  &c.  the  nth  roots  of 
—  1,  and  use  Ihe  same  results,  only  altering  the  mutliplims, 
i.ito,,,"''"\&c.,  p,^"^,  &c.,  we  have  the  sums  of  the 
~.iuia  series  wiih  tbe  terms  alternately  positive  and  ne- 

7.  One  of  Ihe  simplest  modes  of  actually  Guding  a  finite 
L\pit>siaii  for  a,  series,  flnUe  or  Infliiile,  the  ooeflioients  of 
\>  liK'li  are  values  of  a  rational  and  intef^ral  function,  i^  Ihe 
<  iiiiiiiual  mul  11  plication  by  \~x,  which  must  at  last  pro- 
'lii?c  a  finite  expression.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
lii  II  lii  plication  by  l  —  x  may  be  performed  by  lellinj;  the 
U--t  cocllicient  remain,  and  diminisliinf;  every  olhet  co- 
iiUciurit  by  its  predecessor.  Ultas  a+bx+c<i^+eif^+ .... 
iFiultiplied  byI-xgivesa+(i-u)j;+ic-u)T'+(e-a)x'+. 
Arnl  a  liniic  series  must  be  supposed  to  be  oonlinuod  ad 
I  it'uiilum  with  vanishing  coefllciunls.  For  example,  it  is 
1  r|iiitfJ  lo  find  a  finite  expression  for  l'+2'i+3*j^+.,..; 
"iilu  tins  ns  in  ihe  first  line,  and  make  successive  mul- 
ii;  luatioiia  by  \~x,  as  in  the  lullowlng  lines: — 
I+ea;+27j;'+64.r'+l23a^+ . . 
l+?ir+19r'+37r>+  6ljr'+.. 

l+6a'+l'.'.c'+18a^4-  24x'+ 

1+5.1+   fij:'+  Ga''+     6i'+ 

1+-Lr+    a:'+  Ojr'+     Oi'+ 

.Aflcr  four  mill t i pi ical ions,  then,  by  1— x,  the  scrioa  be- 
'■.■iiiL'i  l  +  4j.'+a.-*;  whence  its  value  is — 
1  +  437+j;' 

ihe  rule  for  duin';  Ihia  is  to  take  the  siiccc=siio  dif. 
■  v.-uvei  of  liie  cMlhcienls,  as  in  Ihe  ainclu  Dufkrence. 
'..  irii  iliis  addition,  tlwt  the  Hrsl  term  of  even*  lii'P  «  to  be 
.iniud  on,  and  made  the  head  of  the  neict  Ime.     Thus  lo 


•  ,.l(«-(-l)'x    +fn+2)' 


,-+' 


+  ... 


n'->f^n'+  3«+  1 
3«'+  an+  7 
1«'+I5n  +  19 
3H>+21n+a7 


we  must  proceed  ! 

n'  +  3H'+3n+   1 

-«  +6n+   B 

fi«  +  l2 


n.+3n'+37i+l 
-3n'-6n'+4 
+  3n'  +  3n'-3n+l 


e  lh«  numerator  required  is  (n'+:'n'+3n+l)j;'  — 
r;„'-4)i"''"'  +  (3n'+3n'-3n  +  l).T"+--nV''^'  and 
[i  jniinaior  ia(l— j:)'. 

.■[>E!ndenll¥  of  Iho  modes  of  deriving  scries  obtained 
■-lylors  Theorem,   and  of  which   we  are   to   speak 


n 


u"+/'l.io'+. ...+/"']   JTJT^^ 


,  being  unnecessary  to  go  further,  because  A"0*=  0  iihen- 
ter  171  is  greater  than  n.  (D.  C.,  31)7.) 
Tbe  numbers  of  Bernoulli  occur  first  in  llie  development 
f  (f '  —  I )'  ,  a  series  llie  Iraporlnnro  of  which  ran  only  hn 
jlimaled  by  its  use  in  Summ.vtidk.  Taking  the  numbetJi 
rum  the  urticlc  cited  above,  or  makini; 


B,^ 


'3\j 


1!, - 


B7  =  W  f 


■  ['0  ■ 


,'_X-  x~--Z^     2  [4] 

I  1      -SBiT        liBrT'         63B.,.r' 

.'4  I    ~  2    -       2      +       [4]        ~       [B]     +■■■• 

where  ['0  means  1.2.3 n-l.n. 

We  shall  now  give  a  number  of  series  which  are  not  of 

very  frequent  use,  but  which  may  aomelimcs  be  sought  in 

ork  of  reference.     Under  the  last  predicament  we  can 

or  suppose  that  any  of  the  following  developments  would 


:  (1+T)" 


'.logd+a:),  Iogl±^ 


COS  X.    Some  terms  are  given,  and  ±. , 

.  is  omltte 

^''^  =  »+3-+u+iTr+2-^ 

^  1 say 23 

21' 
J        93fS5 

3^         5X*       fil3^         277a.' 

1           X         7X'         six' 

eosecx  =  ^.  +  -  +  5^^+;^^  +  ^ 

]27a^ 
U4BUK 

lo(t~~ —  =  ■ —  -f +  — — ~  4-  — 1-  — ''■■-    ■ 

°  an  X         6    ^   ISO         2S3J   ^378011^      ■l(i7775 

1  r'     .    ar*  a*  17a:'  sij,''" 

"^^-,=-  +  T2  +  s  +Ti^+  -Tirrs 

x'  ^  _02£^  _^     x'  .']2,r"' 

^7U0    '""    '  4U7775 
Tliese   logarithms  are   the   Naperian  logarithms,   as   is 
always  the  case  in  analysis,  unless  the  conlrary  be  e.tpretscd 


IS  usual  to  say,  but  it  really  never  happens) : 

1_ I       1  _X    ,  X'       193-   ,  3x* 

log.  tl+a;)~a:     2     12 


".3a:' 


U        IGO      GU48U 
again  remind  the  reader  that  the  symbol  +,  &<■., 
or  — ,  «cc.,  is  throughout  omitted  lo  save  room. 

There  is  one  properly  of  aeries  which  deserves  particular 
notice  (D.  C,  pp,'J;26  and  G49)  as  crcalinga  most  remarkable 
distinclion  between  tboso  which  have  all  their  terms  positive. 
and  those  which  have  them  alternalelv  positive  and  nega- 
tive. The  former,  even  if  the  terms  diminish  without  limit, 
are  not  necessarily  convergent;  thuBl+2~  +3"  +  ...  is 
divera;cnt.  But  if  the  terms  bo  allernalely  positive  and 
negative,  and  diminishing  without  limit,  the  scries  is  always 
convergent,  and  the  error  made  by  slopping  at  any  term  is 
less  than  the  first  of  the  terms  thrown  away.  And  the  re- 
markable part  of  the  property  is  that  this  last  is  true,  even 
if  the  series  become  divergent,  by  having  its  terms  incrcas- 


•InAi 


HtltaujlFhlvothu 


I  rislii  i 
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iDg  without  limit,  instead  of  diminishing ;  so  that  if  the 
terras  diminish  for  a  lime,  and  then  begin  to  increase,  the 
portion  of  the  series  during  which  the  diminution  takes 
place  may  be  made  use  of  in  approximating  to  its  arith- 
metical value.  That  is,  if  A„  A„  &c.  be  all  positive  quan- 
tities, and  if  the  infinite  series  Aj  -  A^+Aj—  ...  be  carried 
as  far  as  A*,  the  error  is  less  than  A.-fi,  whatever  the  law 
of  the  terms  may  be,  or  however  rapidly  they  may  after- 
wards increase.    Let  us  take,  for  instance, — 

2.3     2.3.4  .  2.3.4.5 


X      x^ 


x^ 


X* 


Let  X  be  ever  so  great,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  nume- 
rators must  still  make  this  series  ultimately  divergent. 
Nevertheless,  if  x  be  considerable,  the  first  terms  diminish 
so  rapidly  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  theorem,  a  good 
approximation  may  be  made  to  the  arithmetical  value  of  the 
function  firom  which  the  series  was  derived.  Let  2;=:  100, 
whence  the  series  becomes — 

1  -.  •  02-1-  •  0006—'  000024-f  •  00000120-  .  . . . 

After  the  hundredth  term  the  terms  will  begin  to  increase, 
and  more  and  more  rapidly ;  but  the  theorem  enables  us, 
when  rr=100,  to  make  the  following  assertions;  first,  I  is 
too  great,  but  not  by  so  much  as  '02 ;  1  -  '02,  or  •  98,  is  too 
small,  but  not  by  so  much  as  •  0006  ;  '98+  *0006,  or  '9806. 
is  too  great,  but  not  by  so  much  as '000024;  •9806- '000024, 
or  '980576,  is  too  small,  but  not  by  so  much  as  *  00000120  ; 
*980576+*00000120,  or  '9805772,  is  too  great,  but  not  by 
so  much  as  the  next  term ;  and  so  on.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  a  complete  proof  of  this  theorem  could  be  given, 
which  has  not  been  done  hitherto,  though  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  in  all  the  most  important  classes  of  series. 

SERIN AGHUR,  Srinaghur,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  province  of  Gurwal,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  about  140  miles  north-east 
from  Delhi,  in  30**  13'  N.  lat.  and  78°  43'  E.  long.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  raja  of  Gurwal,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  but  it  has 
much  declined,  the  greater  part  of  the  merchants  having 
abandoned  it  and  established  themselves  at  AUiiora.  The 
vr  is  unwholesome,  and  it  is  subject  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes, one  of  which  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  raja.  The 
town  consists  of  one  long  principal  street,  in  which  there 
is  a  bazaar,  and  a  few  other  streets,  which  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  In  1821  there  were  about  660  houses.  The  town 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alakananda,  an  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  rupes  240 
feet  long.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  Hindu  temple,  which 
is  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims. 

SERINGAPATAM  {Sri-BangaPaiana),  a  town  and 
ibrtress  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  and  pro- 
vince of  Mysore,  is  situated  on  a  small  but  beautiful  and 
fertile  island  in  the  river  Cavery,  in  1 2?  25'  N.  lat.  and 
76°  44'  E.  long.  The  fortress  is  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty,  but  there  are  several  palaces  and  a  great  number  of 
pagodas  and  mosques.  The  palace  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mysore  is  very  extensive,  but  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  has  large  gardens,  with  garden-houses  and  pavi- 
lions, and  a  splendid  mausoleum  built  by  Hyder  Ali,  under 
which  are  interred  the  remains  of  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib.  The  olher  chief  public  buildings  are— the  principal 
mosque,  the  Indian  temple  of  Sri-Ranga,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  cannon- foundry ;  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Cavery.  The  fortress  is  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  British  troops. 

In  1610  the  raja  of  B^janaghur  obtained  possession  of 
Seringapatam,  which  for  a  long  time  before  had  been  an 
important  fortress,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Mysore.  It 
was  extended  by  his  successors,  and  continual  additions 
were  made  to  the  fortress.  Under  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son 
Tippoo  Saib  it  became  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  im- 
portance,, and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
150,000. 

Tip|K>o  Saib,  in  1789,  havingseized  upon  the  territory  of 
the  raia  of  Travancore,  Great  Britain,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  the  raja,  and  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  him,  declared 
war  against  Tippoo,  who  then  abandoned  Travancore,  and 
retired  to  Sermgapatam.  The  English  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  June  1,  1790,  and  with  the 
Mahrattas,  July  7.  Lord  Cornwallis  took  Bangalore  by 
assault,  and  advanced  against  Seringapatam.    On  the  5th 


of  May,  1 791,  he  obtained  a  victory  which  made  him  master 
of  the  approaches  to  the  fortress,  but  the  want  of  provi*...; 
and  the  delay  of  assistance  promised  by  the  Mahrattas  c*>r:i> 
pelled  him  to  return  to  Bangalore.  On  the  5th  of  Febru  1  ; 
1792,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  conjunction  with  the  Nizara  u  I 
the  Mahrattas,  again  arrived  before  Seringapatam,  w).  - : 
was  invested,  and  the  siege  pushed  with  vigour  till  Y* 
bruary  12,  1792,  when  Tippoo,  finding  himself  reduced  tn 
extremity,  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  ai  i 
by  a  treaty, signed  March  18, 1792,  relmquished  one  hu\i  .1 
his  territory,  paid  a  very  large  sum  as  indemnity,  and  «!•.  • 
liver^  up  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  U.v 
treaty.  The  territories  ceded  were  divided  into  three  of|..  4I 
portions,  one  of  which  was  given  to  the  Nizam,  one  to  ti.f 
Mahrattas,  and  one  to  Great  Britain.  Tippoo,  in  179^.  <.o- 
sirous  of  regaining  his  territories,  entered  into  a  negonah.tn 
with  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  from  whom  be  re- 
ceived a  body  of  troops,  and  also  sent  an  embassy  to  requent 
assistance  from  Shah  Zemaun,  king  of  Cabul.  Great  Bi  i>  n  n, 
regarding  these  demonstrations  as  a  declaration  o(  h  •>• 
till  lies,  concluded  another  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  and  v  ir 
was  again  declared  against  Tippoo.  On  the  30th  of  Af'ri\ 
1799,  Seringapatam  was  invested  by  the  united  armies  of 
General  Harris  and  General  Stuart  On  the  4th  of  M..\ 
the  fortress  was  carried  by  assault,  Tippoo  himself  h*'\: »; 
slain  while  fighting  with  desperate  valour,  together  >fti'.^ 
8000  men.  Tippoo  Saib,  who  was  exceedingly  avaricu. :  . 
had  accumulated  immense  treasures  in  bis  palace,  con^.^t- 
ing  of  money,  jewels,  plate,  rich  stuffs,  &c.,  all  of  wb.i  ii 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  conquerors.  His  rema.r^ 
were  inteited  with  military  honours  in  the  mausoleum  ot  h.-i 
father.    {UArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,) 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  city  of  Mysore  v..* 
made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mysore,  instead  of  St  - 
ringapatam.  In  1800  the  population  of  Seringapatam  hil 
fallen  to  20,000,  and  in  1820  to  10,000. 

SERJEANT,  or  SERGEANT,  is  a  non-commis?.i  .r,  .j 
officer  in  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  in  a  company  of  infant- > 
The  duties  of  Serjeants  are  to  drill  or  instruct  in  discMp'.  ,  • 
the  recruits  of  a  regiment;   and  on  parade  they  ort   i- 
markers  or  guides  in  the  performance  of  the  evoluti'- 
The  Serjeants  of  infantry  are  now  armed  with  muskets  1     • 
the  rest  of  the  troops.     In  each  company,  when  a  batta 
is  in  line,  a  covering  serjeant  is  always  stationed  behind  : 
oflUcer  commanding  the  company;    when  the  rank*i  i; .  • 
open  order,  and  that  officer  adfvances  before  the  front  n   r. 
the  Serjeant  steps  into  his  place ;   but  upon  the  ranks  bv.  . 
closed,  he  falls  again  to  the  rear.     Four  or  six  sent..    < 
are  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  guarding  tho  •*  • 
lours  of  the  regiment:  they  constantly  attend  the  ot*».c  -- 
who  carry  them,  and  are  called  colour-serjeants.     One  Ser- 
jeant in  each  troop  or  companv  is  appointed  to  pay  the  nu* 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  relating  to  their  allowances,  t )  • 
state  of  their  necessaries,  &c. 

The  name  of  sergens  or  servientes  was,  in  the  armie«  J 
France  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  applied  to  z:    - 
tlemen  who  served  on  horseback,  but  were  below  the  n.  ^ 
of  knights;  and  also,  as  a  general  term,  to  the  iufaT.ti 
soldiers  who  were  furnished  by  the  towns.    There  wa^  I  .- 
sides,  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  1 50  or  200  men  of  nr  <» 
who  were  called  sergens  d'armes,  and  were  institute<l  \\ 
the  prince  just  mentioned  for  his  protection,  when  in  t: 
East,  against  the  subjects  of  the  chief  of  the  Asaai^sins.   <  V 
Daniel,  Hist,  de  laMilice  Fr^  liv.  iii.,  ch.  7,  and  liV.  ix..  <  . 
12.) 

Corresponding  to  this  corps  was  the  body  of  8eijean!>-  •! 
arms,  which  was  instituted  in  England  by  Richard  1..  u  . 
appointed   to  guard  the   royal  tent  in  complete  ann 
At  first  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  men,  but  the  number  •  * 
afterwards  increased.     Being  accused  of  extortion  and  ^  - 
pression,  the  parliament  made  several  applications  to  i   • 
king  that  their  number  might  be  diminished,  and  \i\  . 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  desired  reduction  took  p'a 
(Grose,  MiL  Antiq,,  vol.  Up.  199.) 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  serjeant-mai  »: 
the  army  was  an  officer  whose  post  corresponded  to  tha^ 
the  modem  major-general ;  and  the  seijeant-major  of  a  *  t 
giment  was  a  field-officer,  who  would  now  be  designaloO  i. 
m«jor.    At  present  the  seijeant-major  is  an  assistant  to  i. 
adjutant,  and  keeps  the  roster  for  the  duties  of  the    -:  • 
jeants,   corporals,  and  privates.    The   quartermaaicr-<»v 
jeant  is   one  who   acts    immediately  under  the  quaru:- 
master  of  a  regiment  in  all  the  details  relating  lo  ;ii 
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quarters  of  the   officers  and  men,  the  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  &c. 

SERJEANT,  or  SERGEANT  (Serviens).  This  term, 
in  its  original  signification,  has  long  hecorae  obsolete.  It 
would  however  he  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  difierent  officers  to  whom  the  term  is  now  applied 
without  going  back  to  their  common  type. 

The  terms  serviens  and  servipium  appear  to  hare  been 
applied  at  first  to  all  servants  of  the  public,  or  of  the  crown, 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  the  service  rendered  by 
them  as  an  acknowledgment  or  render  for  the  lands  held 
by  bUcH  service.    Rent  paid  by  a  tenant  to  bis  landlord  is 
still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  rent-service  [Rent]  from 
other  annual  payments  charged  upon  land,  &c.    The  word 
'Serjeant'  comes  to  us  from '  sergent,'  into  which  the  French 
had  modified  the  Latin  '  serviens.'    The  word  serjeanty,  in 
French  'sergenterie,*  was  formed  from 'sergent,   but  was 
always  used  with  reference  to  a  particular  species  of  service. 
The  complete  development  of  the  feudal  system  which 
followed  the  Norman  concjuest,  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
those  political  struggles  which  terminated  in  placing  large 
portions  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  in  succession  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  crown.    The  forfeited  lands  of  the  revolted 
English  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  followers 
with  few  exceptions,  subject  to  the  performance  of  personal 
services  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  land  granted  and 
the  rank  and  qualification  of  the  grantee.    The  services 
ordinarily  reserved  upon  grants  by  the  cro^n,  and  upon 
those  maide  by  inferior  grantors  to  their  military  followers, 
were  ot  a  military  character.    Where  the  grant  was  to  hold 
by  the  service  of  a  knight's  fee,  or  of  two  or  half  a  knighfs 
fee,  &c.,  without  expressing  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be 
performed,  the  party  was  said  to  hold  by  knight's  service,  p^ 
scrvicium  militare  [Knight  a  Service]  ;  but  where  some 
particular  service  was  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant,  or 
by  some  duly  qualified  person  provided  by  him — as,  to  be 
an  earl  or  baron  of  the  realm,  to  lead  the  king's  host,  (o 
Resist  in  the  defence  of  a  certain  castle,  to  wind  a  horn  upon 
an  invasion,  flee  — the  tenure  was  called  tenure  by  serjeanty 
{per  serjeantiam),  and  the  grantee  became  a  tenant  by 
serjeanty,  and  would  be  a  segeant  {servient).    Whilst  the 
two  tenures  were  always  distinguished  by  the  two  appella- 
tions  of  'serjoantia'  and  'servicium   militare,*   the  term 
*  serviens'  or  *  sci  jeant'  was  applirable  to  a  tenant  belonging 
to  either  class  who  had  not  taken  upon  himself  the  order  of 
kniehthood. 

As  the  tenant  by  serjeanty  was  commonly  distinguished 

by  some   title  derived  from  the  nature  of  his  service — as 

earl,  baron,  constable,  marshal,  treasurer,  &c. — the  name 

'  Serjeant'  was  usually  applied,  not  to  those  who  held  in 

serjeanty,  but  to  those  who  held  per  servicium  militare 

generally,  and  had  not  been  knighted.    Thus  in  1348  the 

four  knights  impannelled  on  a  grand  assize  were  told  by 

the  judge  that  they  should  elect  no  Serjeants  whilst  they 

could  find  suitable  knights  (M.  22  Edw.  111.,  fo.  18) ;  and  in 

135-2  the  four  knights,  not  being  able  to  elect  twelve  other 

knighfs,  were  atlowefl,  by  the  assent  of  parties,  to  elect  of 

the  most  wealthy  Serjeants  (H.  26  Edw.  111.,  fo.  57,  pi.  12). 

(The^e    two  cases  have  been  strangely  misunderstood  by 

Dugdalo  and  others,  as  if  they  related   to  an  exemption 

of  bcrjeants-at-law  from  the  burthen  of  serving  upon  a  grand 

aasizc.)    So,  an  ordinance  was  made  in  parliament  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  111.  (1362),  by  which  the  return  of  lawyers 

to   parliament,  as  knights  for  counties,  was  prohibited,  on 

the  ground  that  they  acted  with  a  view  rather  to  the  benefit 

of  their  clients  than  to  that  of  the  public,  and  the  elections 

\vcro  directed  to  be  made  of  knights  and  of  Serjeants  of  the 

most  value.    The  term  serjeant  is  also  applied  to  those 

inferior  military  tenants,  in  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  in  1379, 

m  which  Serjeants  and  franklins  of  the  county  are  assessed 

at  6*.  86?.,  or  3*.  4d.,' according  to  their  estate,  whilst  Serjeants 

at  law  are  assessed  at  a  fixed  sum  of  40#.,  being  twice  the 

amount  of  the  assessment  of  barons  of  the  realm.    (3  Hot. 

PUrl^  58.) 

The  Serjeant  holding  per  servicium  militare,  if  nossessed 
of  sufficient  land,  washowever  bound,  when  called  upon,  to 
lake  upon  himself  the  obligations  attendant  upon  the  order  of 
knighthood.  The  tenant,  or  expectant  tenant  of  such  an 
estate,  who  wished  to  (qualify  himself  for  the  creditable  dis- 
cnarge  of  knightly  duties,  usually  entered  upon  a  course  of 
training  in  the  capacity  of  esquire  to  some  knight,  into 
whose  service  he  was  induced  to  enter  by  considerations 
arising  from  family  connection,  tenure,  or  friendship,  or  from 


the  opinion  entertained  ofhis  military  fame.  Although  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  all  military  tenants  who  had  not  been  knighted 
are  designated  *  Serjeants,'  we  find  that  after  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  term  serjeant,  as  applied  to 
the  unknighted  tenant  by  knight's  service,  disappears,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  '  esqpire,'  a  term  previously  used  not 
to  designate  a  class  of  persons  occupying  a  certain  rank, 
but  an  office  actually  performed.  (Abo.  Rot,  Origin.,  209,  b.) 
The  services  of  the  seijeant  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
those  ofhis  successor,  the  esquire  of  the  fifteenth,  were  alike 
estimated  as  equal  to  one  half  of  the  service  of  a  knight- 
bachelor,  or  one-fourth  of  the  service  of  a  knight-banneret. 

A  special  service  of  a  military  character,  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenant  or  bis  sufficient' deputy,  was  not  less  noble 
than  the  ordinary  knight's  service,  and  was  sometimes  called 
chivalerian  serjeanty,  but  more  commonly  grand  serjeanty. 
It  is  said  indeed  by  Littleton  (s.  153)  to  be  a  greater  and 
more  worthy  service  than  the  other.  But  any  service,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  which  was  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant  or 
his  deputy  to  the  king  himself,  was,  on  account  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  king's  person,  accounted  a  grand  or  chivalerian 
serjeanty.  Thus  in  the  Germanic  body,  the  offices  of  arch- 
chancellor,  arch-treasurer,  arch-butler,  &c.  of  the  em- 
pire, attached  to  particular  electorates,  were  of  equal  dig- 
nity with  that  of  aich-marshal  of  the  empire  held  by  an- 
other elector;  and  in  England  the  civil  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer,  &c.,  the  militar}*  office  of  lord  high  constable,  &c., 
and  the  mixed  office  of  lord  high  steward,  &c.,  and  that 
of  earl,  or  baron,  by  tenure,  are,  or  were,  all  equally  held  by 
grand  serieanty. 

Lands  held  by  serjeanty,  on  account  of  the  entire  nature 
of  the  service,  could  not  lawfully  be  aliened  or  divided.  This 
however  was  by  a  species  of  connivance  frequently  done  in 
fact.  The  course  was  for  the  crown  to  issue  a  commission  to 
fix  a  rent  upon  the  alienated  serjeanty,  or  the  divided  por- 
tions. By  this  process  tenancies  in  serjeantry  gradually 
became  nearly  extinct  before  the  abolition  of  military  tenures. 
Sometimes,  upon  the  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  a  serjeanty, 
the  lands  were  granted  by  the  crown,  to  hold  by  knight's 
service,  whereby  the  special  service  of  the  serjeanty  was  lost. 

Where  the  services  reserved  upon  the  tenure  bore  some 
relation  to  war,  but  were  required  neither  to  be  executed 
personally  by  the  tenant  or  his  deputy,  nor  to  be  performed 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  as  the  payment  of  rent  in  spurs, 
arrows,  &c.,  the  tenant  was  said  to  hold  by  petty  serjeanty, 
which  was  a  socage  tenure,  having  the  same  ignoble  or 
non-military  incidents  as  a  tenure  upon  which  an  annual 
rent  in  money,  corn,  &c.  was  reserved,  though  considered  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  more  dignified  character. 

The  tenant  in  serjeanty  was  bound  either  to  perform  the 
special  service  himself  or  to  provide  a  person  competent  to 
discharge  it.  Sometimes,  the  land  having  descended  to  or 
been  acquired  by  a  citizen  or  a  burgess,  the  service  was  con- 
sidered of  too  great  dignity  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  the  serjeanty  had  thus  devolved ;  in 
which  case  he  was  required  to  appoint  a  competent  substi- 
tute. It  happened  more  frequently  however  that  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  was  below  the  Serjeant's  rank,  in  which 
case  it  was  permitted  and  expected  that  the  service  should 
be  performed  by  deputy.  This  became  so  much  a  matter 
of  course,  that  we  find  lands  held  in  serjeanty  commonly 
described  as  held  by  the  service  of  procuring  (per  serviciuiv 
inveniendi)  persons  to  do  the  duty.  This  frequently  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  inferior  offices  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  tenure 
by  the  service  of  finding  bailiffs  itinerant.  With  respect  to 
this  particular  appointment  and  some  few  others,  the  name 
itself  was  transferred  from  the  appointor  to  the  appointee, 
and  the  designation  of  seijeant  was  given  to  the  person  by 
whom  the  service  of  the  seijeanly  was  actually  performed. 
Hence  our  serjeants-at-maoe,  and  other  similar  officers  in 
Normandy  and  in  England.  In  like  manner,  the  sheriff 
being  the  balUvus  of  the  county,  that  is.  the  person  into 
whose  custody  or  bailiwick  the  county  is  bailed  or  delivered, 
the  inferior  officers  whom  he  employs  have  acquired  the 
name  of  bailiffs.  However  humble  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice may  have  been,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  perform  it  in 
person,  in  case  no  substitute  could  be  obtained. 

Among  the  civil  services  the  performance  of  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  creation  of  serjeanties,  one  of  the  most 
important  was  the  administration  of  justice.     Both  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  England  numerous  grants  of  lands  werd 
'  2MS 
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made,  to  which  grants  the  ohligation  to  discharge  certain  ju- 
dicial or  ininisierial  duties  was  annexed  in  lieu  of  the  ordi- 
nary knight's  service.  In  both  countries  it  would  appear 
that  all  counties,  as  well  as  the  more  important  cities  and 
boroughs,  were  placed  under  an  officer  of  the  crown  who 
held  lands  by  the  tenure  of  administering  justice  in  cri- 
minal matters.  This  local  judge  was  in  England  called 
the  king's  serjeant  (serviens  regii),  or  the  Serjeant  of  the 
county,  city,  or  borough ;  sometimes  (stat.  Wostm.  L,  c.  30) 
Serjeant  in  fee ;  sometimes  capitalis  serviens  of  the  county 
(Bot.  BjL,  236)  or  of  the  hundred  {Testa  de  Nevil,  409  d). 

Lands  held  by  this  tenure  are  commonly  described  in 
antient  records  as  lands  h(ild  per  serjeanliam  tenendi  (some- 
times custodiendl)  placita  coronoB.  It  appears  from  Bracton, 
fol.  157.  tliAt  this  officer  (the  king's  serjeant)  had  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  sheriff,  and  that  their  records 
Were  equally  incapable  of  being  controverted.  These 
Serjeants  had  officers  under  them,  who,  taking  the  de- 
nomination of  serjeant  from  the  hereditary  officer  whose 
authority  was  in  part  delegated  to  them,  were  in  counties 
known  by  the  name  of  Serjeants  of  the  sword,  sergens  de 
Tespee,  servientcs  ad  spat  am,  and  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
by  the  name  of  serjeantsat-mace,  servientes ad  clavam.  In 
the  course  of  time,  as  charters  were  obtained,  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  acquired  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  ma- 
gistrates; and  the  king's  officer,  the  serjeant,  was  superseded 
by  the  municipal  officers,  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  It  is 
said  that  Norwich  had  no  magistrate,  except  the  king's  ser- 
jeant, until  the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Stephen.  (Stow, 
214;  Spelman,  G/o#«.)  It  sometimes  happened  that  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  or  town,  the  serjeant  continued 
to  be  the  judicial  officer  de/acio,  sitting  as  assessor  to  the 
municipal  magistrates.  This  was  the  case  at  Oxford.  {Har- 
leian  MSS.,  298,  fol.  56.)  In  London  the  office  appears  to 
have  been  retained ;  but  a  charter  of  12  Edw.  II.  gave  to  the 
dlizens  the  privilege  of  electing  their  common  serjeant. 

In  counties  the  king's  serjeant,  as  a  judicial  officer,  may 
be  traced  to  a  much  later  period ;  and  although  the  office  is 
now  become  obsolete,  and  its  principal  functions  have  for 
centuries  devolved  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace,  procla- 
mation is  still  made  upon  the  execution  of  every  commission 
of  gaol  delivery,  inviting  all  persons  to  inform  this  officer  of 
any  treason,  felonies,  or  misdemeanors  committed  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Where  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  district  was 
annexed  to  a  grant  of  land  to  a  subject,  the  jurisdiction, 
thoueh  imposed  as  a  condition  and  a  burthen,  was  called  a 
franchise  [I^ranchisb],  inasmuch  as  it  excluded  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  tKe  officers  of  the  crown.  The  grantee  was 
said  to  hold  in  frank  serjcanty,  en  franchd  sergenterie ;  and 
in  respect  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  office,  this  serjcanty 
was  in  Normandy  sometimes  called  une  sergenterie  gleb6e. 
For  the  actual  aaministration  of  justice,  the  tenant  usually 
delegated  his  judicial  authority  as  serjeant  to  an  officer  of 
his  own,  who  was  therefore  called  his  serjeant,  or  the  ser- 
jeant of  the  district  {Moui,  Exch.,  1 03 ;  Testa  de  Nevil,  389), 
or  serjeant  of  the  peace  for  the  district.  (Cowell,  Inierpr.) 
Hence,  the  steward  of  a  private  leet,  or  of  a  manor  to  which 
a  leet  is  attached,  to  whom  the  lord  always  delegates  his 
judicial  power,  is  sometimes  designated  as  serviens  sive 
senescallus.  (4  Co.,  Eep.,  21 .)  Latterly,  indeed,  it  has  been 
considered  that  a  tenure  by  serjcanty  could  only  be  created 
by,  and  held  under,  the  crown.  (Co.  Litt,  108  a.)  This  was 
not  the  case  however  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  as  appears 
by  Bracton  (33  b.). 

The  tenure,  by  which  lands  were  held  by  a  'serjeant  of 
the  county,'  or  '  serjeant  in  fee,'  was  a  seijeanty  belonging  to 
that  class  which  was  called  grand  scrjeanty,  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice.  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  died  seised  '  de  magna  ser- 
geantia  totius  comitatus  de  Derby.'  {Calend.  Inquis.  post 
mortem,  136  b.) 

But  the  fleijeants  of  counties  were  neither  the  only  nor 
the  most  numerous  class  of  scijeanta-at^law.  The- main 
branch  of  that  body  remained  in  attendance  upon  the  king. 
Their  duty  was  to  assist  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Aula 
Regia,  the  great  court  of  justice  of  the  realm,  as  assessors 
to  the  chief  justiciar,  and  as  advocates  for  the  suitors,  who 
being  generally  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  carried  on,  were  seldom  able, 
and  were  never  permitted,  to  plead  their  own  causes. 
(I  Rot.  Rirl,,  4  a ;  2  Hot,  Rirl.,  140,)  Upon  the  breaking- 
iip  of  the  Aula  Regia  into  the  several  courts  which  now 
occupy  Westminster  Hall,  the  Serjeants- at -law  became  the 


justices  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Plci«, 
and  acted  as  advocates  for  the  suitors,  when  not  anpoi tiled 
to  those  offices,  and  when  removed  from  them.  While  i>.it 
employed  in  judicial  stations,  they  were  called  setjean:- 
countori,  servientes-narratores.  andbanci  narratores,  rounio- 
(narrator)  being  a  term  derived  from  the  Norman*  con teurx.* 
persons  whose  office  it  was  to  conduct  the  causes  of  liti- 
gants in  court,  the  verb  •  center '  being  applied  indifTVr- 
ently  to  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  and  tbti^ 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  any  grants  of  lanl 
were  annexed  to  the  office  of  serjeant-countor ;  it  not.  it 
is  probable  that  the  Conqueror,  or  some  of  hit  early  suc- 
cessors, considered  the  fees  receivable  by  the  setj(*atit* 
justices  and  the  serjeant-countors  as  equivalent  tu  a  f>nirit 
of  lands,  and  as  constituting  a  serjcanty  not  altachetJ  fi>  z 
tenure  of  land,  or  a  serjcanty  in  gross.  However  (ht«  iii:i« 
be,  the  kings  exercised  the  right  of  creating  both  serjiraiit- 
justices  and  serjeant-countors.  The  appointment  of  M>r- 
jeant'Countor  has,  from  the  earliest  period,  been  effected  h% 
the  royal  mandate  under  the  great  seal ;  by  writ,  i»berc  1 1  it- 
party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  required  to  ser^e  th« 
king  and  his  people  in  the  Aula  Regis,  and  afterwatds  ir 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall ;  by  letters-patent,  wiih  rt^ 
spect  to  Serjeants  in  Ireland.  Under  this  appointment.  ii»^ 
Serjeants  were  the  sole  public  pleaders.  They  were  the  on!  \ 
persons  in  the  state  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
ordinary  judicial  functions,  and  even  now  no  person  can  l>c 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  (Queen's  Bench  or  Common  Pleat, 
who  is  not  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  that  expression  being 
derived  from  the  peculiar  species  of  cap  which  was,  and 
still  is,  the  distinguishing  dress  of  scijeants-al-law.  Tito 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  were  formerly  merely  offico « 
of  revenue,  are  not  required  to  be  taken  from  amongst  tl.o 
Serjeants ;  but  unless  they  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  tin) 
are  not  qualified  to  act  as  justices  of  assize.  Though  U'  : 
only  all  the  Serjeants  on  the  circuit,  but  also  the  kinc;  < 
counsel,  and  occasionally  other  barristers,  are  includcil  tu 
the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery, 
and  assist  in  the  trying  of  prisoners  when  the  judges  are 
pressed  for  time,  or  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  relieve  Vu 
county  from  the  expense  arising  from  the  detention  of  f  r  .- 
secutors  and  witnesses,  the  name  of  no  person  who  is  n  •!  > 
serjeant  can  be  inserted  in  the  commission  of  aasizo.  *.j 
which  the  power  of  trying  civil  causes  at  nisi  prius  is  .. 
nexed  by  13  Edw.  I.,  st.  i.,  c  30.  Hence  all  civil  actic»ns  t: 
the  assizes,  which  are  not  tried  by  one  of  the  ordiii.«tr; 
judges,  can  be  tried  only  before  a  segeant 

Much  obscurity  however  still  hangs  over  the  origin  '^f 
the  connection  between  the  terms  serjeant  and  counter.     It 
has  been  suggested  that  upon  the  introduction  of  the  N  r 
man  contours  into  England,  they  were  formed  into  a  l^i 
brotherhood,  somewhat  analogous  in  form  (o  the  reh|;..>^ 
communities  by  which   they  were  surrounded ;  thai  l  ^ 
members  of  this  brotherhood  were  admitted  by  royal  x- 
thority,  and  employed  in  different  capacities  as  judges  •»   . 
advocates  about  the  Aula  Regia ;  ond  that  theyproba:*- 
derived  their  adjunct  title  of  servientes  from  the  naturi-   ' 
their  employment,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  ..* 
pointment  being  conferred  by  the  crown,  and  of  its  be..  : 
considered  that  the  services  which  they  rendered  wcrv 
equal  dignity  and  importance  with  services  rcsenred  u' 
those  tenures  by  grand  serjcanty  to  which  administratior- 
justice  was  attached,  and  the  tenants  of  which  were  in  %!- 
propriety  denominated  Serjeants. 

IJpon  the  calling  of  every  parliament,  the  judges  2 
Serjeants  are  summoned  by  writ  to  give  their  atteu<^  . 
Their  principal  duty  appears   to  have  been  to  o>»i^t   • 
lords  in  the  trials  of  petitions.      (*Rot.  Pari.'  fotst- 
The  writ  of  summons  issues  to  the  judges,  not  as  }i:^\  • 
but  as  Serjeants ;  and  if  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  Lc  :  ' 
a  serieant,  as  was  formerly  often,  and  still  mav  be,  tho  .*tr 
he  is  not  summoned.    No  Serjeants  have  bc«n  required 
attend  of  late  years,  except  judges  and  king's  seijeanty  t 
formerly  other  Serjeants  were  also  summoned. 

Whilst  the  Aula  Regis  constituted  one  coart,  a  s«. 
class  of  advocates  was  little  needed ;  and  upon  that  i 
being  afterwards  divided  into  diflfercnt  sections  or  brant  ^  >  • 
no  inconvenience  appears  to  have  been  felt,  as  all  the  i^« 
ent  sections  of  the  court  equally  followed  the  person  of 
kine.    But  when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  recu^ 
for  holding  common  pleas,  that  is,  all  civii  actions,  in  « 
certain  place  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  was  pu' 
force,  parties  who  haa  business  in  the  court  of  W. 
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The  Serjeants  are  howoTer  the  only  adrpcates  recognised 
m  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  that  court  they  retain 
their  right  of  exclusive  audience.  This  privilege  extends  to 
trials  at  bar,  but  not  to  trials  at  nisi  prius,  either  at  the 
assizes  or  at  the  sittings  in  London  and  Middlesex. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  the  other 
courts  at  Westminster.  A  8Uj5ge8tion  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his  '  Considerations  touching 
the  Amendments  of  the  Law.'  In  1756  it  was  proposed  by 
Sir  John  Willes,  then  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
that  the  court  should  bo  opened  to  all  barristers.  The  judges 
met,  and,  after  much  discussion,  expressed  their  opinion 
against  the  plan,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  The  bill  was  not  brought  into  parliament,  and  the 
scheme  was  dropped. 

The  following  representation  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  serjcants  to  audience  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  was  made  by  the  Commissioners 
on  Courts  of  Common  Law,  in  their  first  Report,  1829: — 
'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  abolition  of  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  entire  annihi- 
lation of  this  very  antient  rank,  the  advantage  of  which  to 
the  profession  at  large  appears  to  us  to  be  considerable.  It 
consists  in  its  enabling  gentlemen  of  certain  standing  and 
character  in  the  profession,  who  conceive  themselves  to  have 
pretensions  to  advancement  (especially  on  the  circuits),  but 
who  are  not  honoured  with  appointments  as  your  majesty's 
counsel,  to  obtain,  upon  their  own  application,  and  without 
special  favour,  a  certain  precedence,  and  an  exclusive  right 
01  audience  in  one  court,  attended  with  the  relinquishment 
of  general  practice  in  others. 

'  This  change  of  position  is  often  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  efifccts  to  the  professional  interests  of  the  persons 
concerned,  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  satisfac- 
tory or  even  splendid  examples. 

'  With  respect  to  the  public,  one  inconvenience  certainly 
appears  to  result  from  it,  viz.,  that  on  motions  for  new 
trials  on  issues  arising  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  bar- 
risters* not  having  the  rank  of  sergeant,  though  they  may 
have  been  engaged  on  the  trial  of  those  issues,  are  excluded 
from  audience.  Where  no  sergeant  has  been  employed  at 
the  trial,  which  on  the  circuits  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  this 
operates  as  a  considerable  grievance ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  what 
passed  upon  the  proceeding  under  review,  gives  rise  to  just 
dissatisfaction. 

*  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  upon  such  motions,  if 
the  cause  has  been  tried  on  the  circuit,  the  barristers  en- 
gaged on  such  trials,  though  without  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
should  have  audience  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and 
as  a  compensation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  coif,  we  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  an  established  professional  usage, 
which  precludes  any  sergeant,  though  he  may  not  be  one  of 
your  majesty's  sergeants,  from  opening  the  pleadings  upon 
the  trial  of  a  cause  at  nisi  prius* 

*  That  usage  rests  on  no  reasonable  foundation.  Upon  a 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  pleadings 
are  opened  by  the  junior  ser«;eant;  an<l  the  present  usage 
is  attended  with  this  public  inconvenience,  that  it  oblij^es 
the  plaintiff,  though  desirous  perhaps  to  employ  a  sergeant 
as  his  junior  counsel,  to  confer  that  employment  on  some 
barrister  of  lower  rank.  But  with  the  exception  that  has 
been  stated,  we  do  not  think  that  the  privilege  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  sergeants  is  in  any  respect  objectionable ;  for  the 
easy  access  to  the  rank  sufticiently  protects  the  public  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time 
secures  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  the  advantage  of  a 
distinct  bar.  Of  this  advantage  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion.  The  distraction  occasioned  by  the  engagements 
of  counsel  in  several  courts  is  prejudicial  in  various  ways. 
The  interest  of  the  suitor  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  ab- 
sence of  his  counsel  at  critical  periods  of  his  case;  addi- 
tional counsel  are  often  retained,  and  consequent  expense 
incurred,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  presence  of  one 
who  is  fully  instructed.  Both  these  inconveniences  are  ex- 
perienced, as  we  are  informed,  in  a  great  degree,  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  usual  for  the  counsel  to  practise  in  all  the  courts, 
and  not  a  little  in  the  courts  of  equity  in  this  country ;  and 

•  The  t«rm  *  barrfstcr  *  is  here  a»M.  m  It  sometimes  is  by  the  leKulatnre,  in 
lU  popular  s^n«<*,  m  applicnble  to  all  pertout  prAclUiinf  at  the  bar  of  a  court 
of  l.«w  or  fqultv,  U4it  iucliirtlnir  ndfocatrs  in  courts  conduct*d  acoordiag  tu  the 
citil  or  canoL  liw,  but  uut  conflo«Hi,  >i«  from  the  derivnuoo  of  the  tefB  udghi 
perhftp*  be  inferred,  to  the  class  formerly  knowo  as  •  utler-barristaxe,* 


the  business  in  the  court  is  often  deranged,  and  ita  cj)«tit*' 
not  unlVequently  delayed,  by  the  endeavours  to  acconim  "U\ 
the  order  of  proceeding  to  the  convenience  of  coun»ol   u' 
by  the  necesMt^'  of  reverting  to  matters  which  have  p..«^^. 
in  his  absence. 

'  So  long  therefore  as  all  barristers  possessed  of  due  {..a- 
lifications,  and  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  prac:i  •«• 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  are  enabled  to  obtain  your  m8Ji-»« .  » 
writ  calling  them  to  the  degree  of  sergeant,  we  believe  \hu. 
the  character  of  the  court  for  the  satisfactory  transaction  '  f 
business  will  be  belter  sustained  by  the  continuance  ih-n 
by  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privilege. 

'  If  access  to  the  coif  were  less  easy  than  it  now  i^,  i-x 
case  indeed  would  be  different;  and  supposing  the  dtfli' 'I'tr 
in  obtaining  your  majesty's  writ  to  be  increased,  the  eff.  : 
might  be  to  limit  the  number  of  practitioners  in  the  rn>  n 
of  Common  Pleas  in  t  manner  which  might  operate  \f  rr 
prejudicially  to  the  public.  The  opinion  above  expic^*  1 
proceeds  therefore  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  Mr 
rality  on  this  subject  is  founded  on  an  acknowledged  )  tir.- 
ciple  of  utility,  and  will  continue  to  be  observed. 

•  By  way  of  further  encouragement  however  to  barri!»t<'T  (.> 
resort  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  we  recommend  that,  n 
addition  to  the  advantage  proposed  to  be  given  to  junior  <  : 
geants  of  opening  pleading?,  your  majesty's  sergeants  tkh<»L  : 
forbear  to  sign  pleading,  or  to  transact  any  other  bu^an-*^ 
from  which  your  majesty's  counsel  in  other  courts,  accord. ug 
to  established  usage,  refrain. 

•  The  principle  of  requiring  counsel  to  elect  some  ^i^ 
court  as  the  place  of  their  regular  practice,  for  the  purpv--^ 
of  establishing  an  appropriate  bar  in  each  court,  is  netcs- 
sarily  applicable  to  such  counsel  only  as  obtain  rank.     Hut 
much  inconvenience  is  likewise  often  experienced  from  t\ . 
absence,  during  the  trial  of  causes,  of  the  junior  counsel  wlw 
have  prepared  the  pleading?,  and  advised  upom  the  ca«e  nr. ! 
evidence.    To  them  the  minuter  details  of  fact,  and  tl.i 
authorities  upon  which  the  action  has  been  comment-cd.  i  r 
the  defence  founded,  are  generally  more  fully  knontn  th-*j 
to  the  leading  counsel,  who  often  receive  their  instruct if.',% 
a  short  time  only  before  the  trial.    It  is  a  very  comuj- .. 
though  an  inconvenient  practice,  for  counsel,  having  en;::i.- 
ments  in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  to  place  tL<  * 
briefs  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  who  represent  thi  tn    : 
the  trial  of  causes.    But  in  such  cases  the  counsel  enint%   -i 
with  the  briefs,  fot  want  of  previous  acquaintance  wnh    :. 
cases,  are  little  able  to  affora  assistance  either  to  the  ji:I  ' 
or  the  leading  counsel. 

*Il  can  hardly  be  expected,  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  wi*/,i  '. 
that  junior  barristers  should  confine  their  practice  to  a  iir>j  < 
court;  and  it  may  be  impossible  for  them  to  antieipat**  il. 
course  of  business  by  which  their  attendance  upon  a  pr.rt  - 
cular  cause  in  one  court  may  be  prevented  by  their  \ivk\' 
pected  detention  in  another.    But  we  are  of  opinion  thai  r. 
gentleman  at  the  bar  ought  to  accept  a  brief  in  any  c:i  <•* 
upon  which  he  has  not  good  reason  to  be  assured  that  l-< 
shall  be  able  personally  to  attend. 

'  The  permission  to  open  pleadings  proposed  to  be  pi'.c 
to  junior  sergeants  will  tend  materially  to  obviate  the  ii.w*  - 
veniencc  above  mentioned.     But  we  think  it  right  tu  ra  :  .. 
notice  an  antient  rule  of  the  court  of  Common  Flea?*.    ' 
Hilary  term,  in  the  1 4th  year  of  King  James  the  Fir-t.  J 
which  it  is  provided,  '*  That  if  any  sergeant  or  coun<»«.*l:    - 
at-Iaw  shall  take  any  fee  to  be  of  coansel  with  any.  n  'i  * 
be  with  him  at  any  time  certain  for  anv  cause,  and  shall  . 
attend  the  same  cause  accordingly,  that  then,  upon  ct  ; 
plaint  made  or  information  thereof  given  to  thejiidjo*  • 
that  court  where  the  cause  shall  be  depending,  or  ant 
them,  the  judges  by  their  discretion  shall  give  order  for  .. 
repayment  and  satisfaction  thereof  to  the  client" 

'  We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  principle  of  this  rt. 
should  be  honourably  observed.' 

In  April,  1834,  while  the  Central  Criminal  Court  bill  m* 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  clause  was  introduced  lor  epen-^. 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas.    This  clause  was  withdraw - 
from  the  engrossmeiil  before  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  t  ••** 
mens.    But  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  that  year,  b  royal  «.- 
rant  issued,  ordering  and  directing  that  the  right  of  p'*  - 
tising,  pleading,  and  audience  in  the  court  of  Cofnmon  P^-: « 
should  cease  to  be  exercised  exdusiveW  by  the  8erjetui*»-  -• 
law,  and  that  barristersat-law  shoula  have  and   exer:> 
equal  right  and  privilege  with  them  of  practising.  &c  . 
that  court.    The  warrant  professed  to  give  to  such  of  it. 
•erjeanta  then  in  practice  as  were  not  kmg's  aeijeaoii^  anvi 
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l)y  a  Into  statute,  6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  95,  persona  receiving  I 
writs,  issued  in  varation,  commanding  llicm  to  appear  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
CBtaio  and  dignity  of  a  serjeant-at-law,  are,  upon  appearing 
before  the  lord  chancellor  and  taking  the  oaths  usually  ad- 
ministered to  persons  called  to  that  degree  and  office, 
declared  to  be  serjeants-at-law  sworn,  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

Another  class  of  Serjeants  is  that  of  serjeants-at-arms, 
whose  number  is  limited,  by  statute  13  Rich.  II.,  cap.  6,  to 
thirty.  Their  oflice  is  to  attend  the  person  of  the  king,  to 
arrest  offenders,  and  to  attend  the  lord  high  steward  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  peer.  Two  of  these  serjeants- 
at-arms  by  the  king*s  permission  attend  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  olGce  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms  (as  he  is  emphatically  called)  is  to  keep 
the  doors  of  the  house,  and  to  execute  such  commands, 
especially  touching  the  apprehension  of  any  offenders  against 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  as  the  house  through  its 
Speaker  may  enjoin.  From  these  serjeants-at-arms  the  pre- 
sent regimental  seijeants  are  probably  derived. 

The  third  field-officer  in  a  regiment,  now  the  major,  was 
formerly  called  the  seijeant-major  [Major],  a  term  now 
applied  to  a  much  inferior  officer.  In  the  Spanish  service 
the  major  is  still  so  designated. 

Ill  some  offices  about  the  royal  person  the  principal 
officer  of  the  department  is  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  seijeant,  as  the  serjeant-surgeon,  &c. 

Many  of  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  present  article 
are  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Manning's  '  Ser- 
viens  ad  Legem,'  which  is  a  report  of  the  argument  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  1 839. 

Serjeants  and  other  counsel  are  engaged  to  assist  a 
party  in  a  cause  either  by  the  delivery  of  a  brief  in  that 
cause  or  by  giving  a  retainer  or  retaining  fee.  A  retainer, 
if  for  a  particular  cause,  and  for  a  particular  stage  of  that 
cause  is  called  a  common  retainer,  and  it  now  consists 
in  tlie  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  guinea  and  the  delivering 
of  a  paper  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
court,  and  the  words  '  Mr.  Seijeant  A  (or  *  Mr.  B*),  retainer 
for  the  plaintiff'  (or  for  the  defendant).  A  general  retainer 
is  where  a  retaining  fee  of  five  guineas  is  given  to  counsel 
to  engage  the  assistance  of  that  counsel  in  all  causes  in 
which  the  party  retaining  may  be  concerned  in  the  courts 
which  the  counsel  retained  attends.  A  special  retainer  is 
where  a  large  fee  is  given  to  counsel  to  plead  in  a  particular 
cause  on  a  circuit  on  which  he  does  not  usually  practise.  This 
fee,  which,  for  the  leading  counsel,  cannot  be  less  than  300 
guineas,  besides  the  expense  of  posting  with  four  horees  to  and 
from  the  place  of  trial,  is  given  and  received  partly  with  a  view 
to  remunerate  the  counsel  for  the  inconvenience  of  leaving 
other  engagements  to  come  to  a  strange  circuit,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  business  of  the  regular  practitioners  of  the  particular 
court  into  which  he  is  brought,  in  cases  which  are  not  of 
great  importance.  Both  the  common  and  the  special  retainer 
amount  to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  to 
accept  the  brief  of  the  party  retaining,  and  to  refuse  any 
brief  offered  by  the  a'lverse  party,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
client,  to  deliver  a  brief  to  the  counsel  retained  in  case  the 
cause  is  entered  for  trial,  whether  a  trial  takes  place  or  not. 
A  general  retainer  merely  renders  it  imperative  on  the 
counsel  retained  to  accept  no  brief  or  retainer  from  the  ad- 
versary of  the  party  retaining,  until  he  has  first  ascertained 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  latter  to  require  his  ser- 
vices in  the  particular  cause.  The  general  retainer  continues 
in  force  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  retaining  client  and  the 
counsel  retained,  unless  the  engagement  be  cancelled  by  the 
former,  who  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  renounce  his  title  to 
the  services  of  the  counsel  retained.  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
mon or  a  special  retainer,  the  contract  can  be  put  an  end  to 
only  by  the  concurrent  act  of  counsel  and  client. 

In  cases  of  importance,  counsel  are  generally  retained 
before  the  action  is  actually  commenced;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  for  want  of  sufficient  information  as  to  the  form 
of  the  intended  proceedings,  or  from  carelessness,  the  cause 
is  not  described  in  the  retainer  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
When  this  i»  the  case,  the  retainer  is  void,  and  the  counsel 
is  bound  to  accept  the  reiainer  of  the  adverse  party,  if  ten- 
dered before  the  mistake  has  been  corrected.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  the  firbt  reiainer  becomes  frequently  the  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  litigant  parties,  which  dispute,  if 
not  arranged  between  themselves,  is  generally  settled  not 


by  the  counsel  to  whom  the  retainer  is  given,  but  b^  .<:^>tr.r 
other  leading  counsel. 

In  former  times  it  was  usual,  particularly  for  great  ) « /- 
sons  and  public  bodies,  especially  for  religious  cor|x>rtt(t'  i.b 
to  grant  annuities  pro  consilio  impenso  vel  impendeudv. 

SERJEANT-AT-ARMS.    FSbejbant.  (Law.)) 

SERJEANT-AT-MACE.    [Serj«awt.  (Law.)] 

SERJEANTY.    [Serjeant.  (Law.)] 

SERK.    [Guernsey.] 

SE'RLIO,  SEBASTIA'NO.  an  Italian  archttaet,  wlu.  -. 

writings  are  considered  of  authority  in  matters  of  art,  ur.« 

born  at  Bologna  in  1475.    The  study  of  Vitruvius  ia>piti  i 

him  with  an  eager  desire  of  obtaining  greater  inMgbt  ii<''> 

the  practice  of  the  antients,  by  examining  and  makn'ir 

drawings  of  what  remamed  of  their  structures, — at  thai  iiii.^- 

the  only  method  by  which  any  knowledge  of  them  oouM  Nc 

acquired;    for  although  many  buildings  were  then  to  Ih> 

seen  in  a  perfect  state  iu  comparison  with  what  they  an:  ut 

present,  that  advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  there  bcu  i; 

no  accurate  delineations  published  for  the  instruction  «.i 

those  who  could  not  visit  the  edifices  tbemselvea.     Ar>r 

staying  some  time  at  Pesaro,  Serlio  proceeded  to  the  Vcm- 

tian  States,  where  he  employed  himself  in  examining  7>ii 

measuring  the  amphitheatre. and  bridges  at  Verona,     lie 

subsequently  visited  both  Vicensa  and  Venice;  eroctf  d  a 

theatre  in  the  former  city,  and'in  the  other  made  designi«  f  " 

the  church  of  San  Francesco  delleVigne.      During   li- 

residence  in  the  last- mentioned  city,  he  became  acquaint'  A 

with  Sanmicheli,  Sansovino,  and  other  architects  of  no  c 

and  he  himself  would  doubtless  have  found  employunr.  i 

there,  being  noticed  by  the   Doge  Andrea  Gniti,  if  hi^ 

passion  for  exploring  antiquities  had  not  induced  h.ro  u 

pass  over  to  Pula,  of  whose  amphitheatre  and  other  Rom. in 

remains  he  was  the  first  to  publish  any  architectural  nr- 

count.    On  his  return  he  examined  those  of  Ancona,  Np'- 

leto,  &c.,  and  afterwards  those  of  Rome,  many  of  wt.x  ii 

are  introduced  as  illustrations,  but  certainly  not  a» cm^tl- 

lishments,  in  his  work  on  architecture,  they  beine  tlr- 

represented  in  most  coarsely  drawn  and  executed  >»   >. 

cuts.    It  was  while  he  was  at  Rome  that  he  composi:d  :..•» 

treatise  on  the  five  orders,  for  a  copy  of  which  bo  was  et>!:.- 

phmented  by  Francis  I.  with  three  hundred  gold  croMi^ 

Invited  to  France  by  that  monarch  in  1541.  he  was  \l" 

appointed  architect  at  the  palace  of  Fontaineblemu,  and  v.. 

also  commissioned  to  undertake  the  court  of  the  L«'u«.t. 

but  generously  declined  in  favour  of  Lescot,  whose  ilc^  „  > 

he  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  being  superior  i  • . 

own.     After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  ho  rvdr*.*]  !•• 

Lyon,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  cxccvd  '.v,:  v 

straitened   if  not  in  indigent  circumstances;  but  lu    •• 

turned  again   to   Fontainebleau,  aud  died  theie  in   \:>'>: 

His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  writings, '0|h^^ii-  . 

Architettura,  Libri  Sci/which  display  more  study  and  K*  i  • 

ing  than  taste ;  and  which,  highly  as  they  were  at  one  \.:. 

esteemed,  possess  little  real  value  at  the  present  day. 

SERMON,  a  form  of  the  Latin  sermo,  which  dJno*  *  - 
discourse  of  any  kind,  and  even  common  talk  or  co..-   :• 
sation.     It  ix  now  however  applied  only  to  a  discourse 
particular  kind,  namely,  one  delivered  to  an  assembl>  c:  , 
sons  who  are  gathered  together  for  purposes  of  dcvta; 
in  the  character  of  a  Christian  and  religious  coni^rc.:..: 
Nor  is  any  address  delivered  on  such  occasions  [>(•»<'  '  - 
sermon,  though  the  word  is  very  loosely  uscul,  and  n»!lr.-    • 
delivered  on  such  occasions,  which  csn  hardly  be  c    . 
sermons,  are   not  unfrequently  so   denominated:    b%'    . 
seems  to  be  essential  to  a  sermon  that  it  shall  be  a  di^^1.,.'  . 
grounded  on  some  particular  passage  of  holy  Scripture  w ; 
more  or  less  influences  the  })reacher  in  the  t^holc  of  ln^ 
course.    This  passage  is  called  the  (pxt,  that  is,  it  js  : 
portion  of  the  text  of  Scripture^  of  \\hicli  the  sermon  U  '  . 
long  paraphrase  and  commentary,  with  suitable  ajiplic  ii   . 
and  exhortation  intermixed  or  appended. 

Tliis  we  believe  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  word  seriij  .• 
contradistinguished  from  other  words  denoting  discourx  ^  * 
addresses,  and  the  most  antient  sermons  are  of  this  >Jr.  - 
turc ;  and  of  this  structure  are  also  a  great  proportion  if. 
sermons  which  are  delivered  in  the  churches  and  other  ;l:  *- 
of  Christian  assembly.  When  the  text  is  u»ed  men  Ij  t*  . 
motto,  or  when  there  is  no  reference  to  any  particU.ir  \  > 
tion  of  Scripture,  the  discourse  may  be  very  good  and  \ 
edifying,  hut  it  is  not  properly  a  sermon. 

The  sermons  delivered  in  the  English  church  U»fv  re : 
Reformation  were  very  short,  probably  seldom  i«qutr;o];  ir 
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bodies  larger  than  themselves.  Their  palatine  arches  par- 
ticipate in  this  mobility,  and  are  armed  with  pointed  teeth 
curved  backwards, — the  most  marked  and  constant  charac- 
ter of  this  tribe.  Their  trachea  is  very  long ;  their  heart 
situated  very  far  backwards ;  and  the  greater  number  have 
only  one  very  lon^  lung,  with  the  vestige  of  a  second.  These 
Serpents,  says  Cuvier  in  continuation,  are  divided  into 
venomous  and  non-venomous;  and  the  former  are  subdi- 
vided into  venomous  with  many  maxillary  teeth,  and  ve- 
nomous with  isolated  fangs.  In  the  non-venomous,  the 
branches  of  the  upper  jaws  are  furnished  throughout  their 
length,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  palatine 
branches,  with  fixed  teeth  which  are  not  pierced :  there  are 
therefore  four  nearly  equal  rows  of  these  teeth  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth,  and  two  in  the  lower.  [Python,  vol. 
xix.,  p.  175.]  Those  which  have  the  mastoidian  bones  com- 
prised in  the  cranium,  the  orbit  incomplete  backwards,  and 
the  tongue  thick  and  short,  much  resemble  the  Amphis- 
b€enid€e  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  their  head  and  body,  and 
have,  Cuvier  observes,  been  united  to  the  Orvets  [Ortet], 
in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  their  scales. 

The  venomous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs  present  a  very 
peculiar  structure  in  their  organs  of  manducation.  Their 
superior  maxillary  bones  are  very  small,  carried  on  a  long 
pedicle  analogous  to  the  external  pterygoid  apophysis  of  the 
.  sphenoid  bone,  and  very  moveable:  here  is  fixed  a  pointed 
tooth,  pierced  with  a  small  canal  which  gives  issue  to  a 
liquor  secreted  by  a  considerable  gland  situated  under  the 
eye.  It  is  this  liquor  which,  when  shed  into  the  wound 
made  by  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  carries  havock  into  the 
body  of  the  wounded  animal,  und  produces  eifects  more  or 
less  fatal  according  to  the  species  which  has  inflicted  the 
wound.  This  fang  is  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  when 
the  serpent  does  not  wish  to  use  it ;  and  there  are  behind 
it  many  germs  destined  to  fix  themselves  in  their  turn  in 
order  to  replace  it,  if  it  should  be  broken  in  the  wound  it 
makes.  Naturalists,  Cuvier  remarks,  have  named  these 
teeth  crochets  mobiles,  or  moveable  fangs,  but  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  maxillary  bone  that  moves :  that  bone  carries 
no  other  teeth,  so  that,  in  the  venomous  serpents,  only  two 
rows  of  palatine  teeth  are  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
All  the  venomous  species  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  in 
consequence  of  the  egg  being  hatched  internally  before  it 
is  laid,  whence  their  general  name  of  Vipers,  a  contraction 
of  Vimpares, 

These  deadly  serpents  with  isolated  fangs,  though  they 
present  external  characters  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pre- 
ceding group,  have,  the  greater  number  of  them  at  least, 
very  dilatable  jaws  and  a  very  extensible  tongue.  Their 
bead,  wide  behind,  has  generally  a  ferocious  aspect,  which 
announces  in  some  degree  their  malevolent  nature.  [Vife- 

RIOJB.] 

A  third  tribe  has  the  jaws  organised  and  armed  nearly  as 
in  the  non -venomous  serpents,  but  the  species  have  the 
first  of  their  maxillary  teeth  greater  than  the  others,  and 
pierced  so  as  to  conduct  the  venom  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  eftected  in  the  venomous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs. 
Such  are  the  Bungari  and  Hydri,  [Hyorus  ;  Pxlamys.] 
{Regne  Animal,) 

The  serpents,  with  one  exception  (Deirodon,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  more  particularly  call  attention),  subsist  on 
living  prey  ;  and,  whether  non-venomous  or  venomous, 
have  their  teeth,  as  might  be  ex|)ected,  admirably  con- 
structed and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
prey  and  assisting  in  deglutition. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  and  copiously  illustrated 
Odontography,  observes  that  the  order  Ophidia,  as  it  is 
characterised  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  requires  to  be  divided 
into  two  sections  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the 
consequent  modificution  of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  Certain 
species,  he  observes,  which  subsist  on  worms,  insects,  and 
other  small  invertebrate  animals,  have  the  tympanic  pedicle 
of  the  lower  jaw  immediately  and  immoveably  articulated 
to  the  walls  of  the  cranium;  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
lower  iaw  are  fixed  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  are  op- 
posed oy  the  usual  vertical  movement  to  a  similarly  complete 
maxillary  arch  above :  these,  as  we  have  above  seen,  belong 
to  the  genera  AmphislkBna  and  Anguis,  Linn.  The  rest  of 
the  Ophidians,  observes  the  Professor,  which  form  the  typi- 
cal members,  and  by  fur  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  order, 
prey  upon  living  animals,  frequently  of  much  greater  dia- 
meter than  their  own;  and  the  maxillary  apparatus  is,  at 
we  have  also  above  seen,  conformably  and  peculiarly  modi- 
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fled  to  pennit  of  the  requisite  distention  of  the  soft  pnMs 
surrounding  the  mouth  and  the  transmission  of  the  prc%  to 
tlie  digestive  cavity. 

But  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  this  distention  i* 
accomplished,  and  which  is  in  fiict  a  dislocation  of  ada(  te ) 
parts  which  return  to  their  original  positions  when  the  u(  i 
of  deglutition  is  accomplished,  requires,  to  be  well  tiruh  r- 
stood,  a  more  particular  description  than  the  general  arroint 
above  given,  and  we  proceed  to  that  presented  by  Profc-f-r 
Owen,  as  the  best  and  clearest  known  to  as. 

The  two  superior  maxillary  bones  have,  he  observes,  thr  r 
anterior  extremities  joined  by  an  elastic  and  yielding  fibr 
tissue  with  the  small  and  sin&;le  intermaxillary  bone  .*  ti 
symphysial  extremities  of  the  Tower  maxillary  rami  aie  r 
nected  together  by  a  similar  tissue,  allowing  of  a  stiH  mm},  r 
lateral  separation.  The  opposite  or  posterior  extremity  r.f 
each  ramus  is  articulated  to  a  long  and  moveable  veriif^i! 
pedicle  formed  by  the  tympanic  or  quadrate  bone,  which  .% 
itself  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  ])ctl.'  ie 
formed  by  the  mastoid  bone,  so  connected  as  also  to  all  -^r 
of  a  certain  yielding  movement  upon  the  cranium.  T  •«• 
palatine  and  pterygoid  bones  have  similarly  loose  aiv^. 
moveable  articulations,  and  concur  with  the  other  (h'titt- 
gcrous  bones  of  the  mouth  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  ••! 
large  bodies  with  which  the  teeth  may  have  grappled. 

Professor  Owen  first  describes  the  dental  pecuiiaruip«  of 
the  true  serpents,  which,  as  he  remarks,  swallow  their  f  >i 
whole,  whetner  they  prey  on  living  animals,  as  is  the  r.^- 
in  almost  every  species,  or  feed  on  the  egija  of  bird<.  as  rl 
Deirodon  scaber,  O.  {Coluber  scaber,  Linn.).     Wnh  xh 
exception  of  this  and  some  congeneric  species,  in  which  tl 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  so  minute  a«- 
to  have  been  deemed  wanting,  the  maxillary  and  prcunn- 
dibular  bones  in  all  true  Ophidians  are,  he  observes,  f. : 
midably  armed  with  sharp  pointed  teeth ;  there  is  on  cirii 
side  of  the  palate  a  ruw  of  similar  teeth  supported  by  \\w 
palatine   and  pterygoid  bones:  in  the  great  Python^  a-  ' 
some  species  of  Boa,  he  adds,  the  intermaxillary  Ikji.c  n!-  ■ 
supports   teeth.     But  whatever  be  their  position,  all  ti.> 
teeth,  according  to  the  Professor,  present  a  simple  r^^wi^  .> 
form,  the  cone  being  long,  slender,  and  terminated  1  y  .! 
acute  apex,  and  the  tooth  is  either  straight,  or  more  '  ^  :.'- 
monly  bent  a  little  beyond  the  base,  or  simply  r4.*cur\<  :.  r 
with  a   slight   sigmoid   inflection.      Thus    the  tee'h   .  :•■ 
adapted  for  piercing,  tearing,  and  holding,  not  for  dj« . .    ^ 
or  bruising.     Certain  teeth  in  some  species  are  travorM-i  t . 
a  longitudinal  groove,  as  above  noticed,  for  conveyiru'  >-i 
acrid  saliva  into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict;  in  oih»  r«. 
two  or  more  teeth  are  longitudinallv  perforated  for  tr4  .^ 
mitting  venom:  these  poison-fangs,  he  remarks,  are  n*.  * 
confined  to  the  superior  maxillaries,  as  we  have  alr>- 
stated,  and  are  generally  placed  near  the  anterior  (At: 
mity  of  those  bones. 

Professor  Owen  proceeds  in  the  flret  instance  to  v.<^'  . 
the  serpents  whose  teeth  are  all  simple  and  solid,  whe:e  : 
pulp  which  occupies  the  basal  cavity  is  calcified. 

In  the  genus  Deirodon  {Anodon  of  Dr.  A.  SmitV. »  \\ 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  so  smjll  p.^ 
be  hardly  perceptible,  and  they  are  so  soon  lost,  th.;:  * 
animal  has  been  described  as  toothless,  whence  Dr.  Sai.' 
name,  which  had  already  been  appropriated  to  a  |*en(;« 
fresh-water  conchi/era.    [Naiades,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  63.]    1 
ofilce  of  this  serpent  is  to  keep  down  the  incrca^*  v  f  * 
smaller  birds  by  preying  on  their  eggs,  and,  as  we  ^ 
presently  see,  the  apparent  defect  is  in  reality  one  of  '\i  • 
beautiful  instances  of  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  o\  .• 
cies  of  the  case  to  which  every  naturalist  has  so  uti<  -* 
advert.     '  If.*  says  Professor  Owen,  •  the  teeth  had  e\  - 
of  the  ordinary  form  and  proportion  in  the  roaxillar>   .* 
palatal  regions,  the  egg  would  have  been  broken  ai  -^ 
as  it  was  seized,  and  much  of  its  nutritious  conteni>  \i    . 
have  escaped  from  the  lipless  mouth  of  tlie  snake  in  ti>    . 
of  deglutition;  but,  owing  to  the  almost  edentulous  st.  ■( 
the  jaws,  the  egg  glides  along  the  expanded  opening:  : 
broken,  and  it  is  not  until  it  has  reached  the  gullet*  anil  . 
closed  mouth  prevents  any  escape  of  the  nutritious  m...* 
that  the  shell  is  exposed  to  instruments  adapted  for  i*^-:  ^ 
foration.    These  instruments  consist  of  the  inferior  ..(■-> 
processes  of  the  seven  or  eight  posterior  cervical  vcri»r    . 
the  exti'emities  of  which  are  capped  by  a  layer  of  1.* 
cement,  and  penetrate  the  dorsal  parietes  of  thecBsoph.!^*  < 
they  may  be  readily  seen,  even  in  very  young  subjevi-. 
the  interior  of  that  tube,  in  which  their  poiols  ai«  dir^^*. 
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either  firmly  fised  to  the  maxillary  bones,  or  are  slightly 
moveable,  aooording  to  their  period  of  growth ;  they  are  con- 
cealed by  a  sheath  of  thick  and  soft  gum,  and  their  points 
are  directed  backwards.  The  sheath  always  contains  loose 
recumbent  grooved  teeth,  ready  to  succeed  those  in  place. 

Ill  most  of  the  Colubers,  we  are  informed,  each  maxillary 
and  preraandibular  bone  includes  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  teeth :  they  are  less  numerous  in  the  genera  Tortrix 
and  HomcUopns,  and  are  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  number 
in  the  poisonous  serpents,  in  the  typical  genera  of  which 
the  short  maxillary  bone  supports  only  a  single  perforated 
fang. 

The  transition  to  the  poisonous  serpents,  which  was  begun 
in  the  Bucephali,  and  allied  genera  with  grooved  maxillary 
teeth,  is,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  completed  by  the 
poisonous  serpents  of  the  genera  Pglamyi,  Hydrophis,  Elapi, 
Bungarus^  and  HamadryM,  which  latter  genus,  as  its  cer- 
vical integument  can  be  expanded  into  a  hood,  constitutes 
an  immediate  link  between  the  Bungcarus  and  NajcL 

The  structure  of  the  venom-fangs  of  serpents,  and  the 
machinery  by  which  their  deadly  agency  is  brought  to  bear 
against  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  objects  of 
their  attacks,  are  so  interesting,  and  the  subject  is  so  clearly 
treated  by  Professor  Owen,  that  we  should  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  his  descriptions  if  they  were  not  given  in  his  own 
words,  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  only 
omitting  certain  notes  and  the  references  to  the  plates. 
The  whole  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  general 
physiologist,  as  well  as  by  those  who  make  the  teetn  their 
particular  study. 

'  The  superior  maxillary  bone  diminishes  in  length  with 
the  decreasing  number  of  teeth  which  it  supports:  the 
transverse  or  external  pterygoid  bone  elongates  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  as  to  retain  its  position  as  an  abutment  against  the 
shortened  maxillary,  and  the  muscles  implanted  into  this 
external  pterygoid  style  communicate  through  it  to  the 
maxillary  boiie  the  hinge-like  movements  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  ginglymoid  articulations,  connecting  that 
bone  with  the  anterior  frontal  and  palatine  bones.  As  the 
fully  developed  poison-fangs  are  attached  by  the  same  firm 
basal  anchylosis  to  shallow  maxillary  sockets,  which  forms 
the  characteristic  mode  of  attachment  of  the  simple  or  solid 
teeth,  they  necessarily  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone; 'when  the  external  pterygoid  is  re- 
tracted, the  superior  maxillary  rotates  backwards,  and  the 
poison-fang  is  concealed  in  the  lax  mucous  gum,  with  its 
point  turned  backwards :  when  the  muscles  draw  forward 
the  external  pterygoid,  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  pushed 
forwards,  ana  the  recumbent  fang  withdrawn  from  its  con- 
cealment and  erected. 

'  In  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  a  large  tooth, 
so  that  it  may  not  impede  the  passage  of  food  through  the 
mouih,  we  may  perceive  an  analogy  between  the  viper  and 
the  lophius;  but  in  the  fish  the  movement  is  confined  to 
the  tooth  alone,  and  is  dependent  on  the  mere  physical  pro- 
perty of  the  elastic  medium  of  attachment.  In  the  serpent 
the  tooth  has  no  independent  motion,  but  rotates  with  the 

i'aw,  whose  movements  are  governed  by  muscular  actions, 
n  the  fish  the  great  teeth  are  erect,  except  when  pressed 
down  by  some  extraneous  force ;  in  the  serpent  the  habitual 
position  of  the  fang  is  the  recumbent  one,  and  its  erec- 
tion takes  place  only  when  the  envenomed  blow  is  to  be 
struck. 

'The  peculiar  structure  of  the  poison- fang  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Fontana,  as  it  exists  in  the  viper,  and  subse- 
quently received  additional  elucidation  by  Mr.  Smith's 
careful  examinations  of  the  fangs  of  the  Hydrus,  Naja,  and 
Crotalus,  and  by  Mr.  Clift's  illustrative  drawings  appended  to 
Mr.  Smith's  paper.  A  true  idea  of  the  structure  of  a  poison- 
fang  will  be  formed  by  supposing  the  crown  of  a  simple 
tooth,  as  that  of  a  boa,  to  be  pressed  flat,  and  its  edges  to  be 
then  bent  towards  each  other,  and  soldered  together  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  cylinder  open  at  both  ends.  The  flattening 
of  the  fang,  and  its  inflection  around  the  poison-duct,  com- 
mence immediately  above  the  base,  and  the  suture  of  the 
inflected  margins  runs  along  the  anterior  and  convex  side 
of  the  recurved  fang ;  the  poison-canal  is  thus  in  front  of 
the  pulp-cavity.  The  basal  aperture  of  the  poison-canal  is 
oblique,  and  its  opposite  outlet  is  still  more  so,  presenting 
the  form  of  a  narrow  elliptical  longitudinal  fissure,  termina- 
ting at  a  short  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  fang. 

'  The  character  most  commonly  adduced  fh>m  the  dental 
a}*ttem,  u  distinguishing  the  venomoua  fsom  thu  aon-Yene* 
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moiia  serpents,  is,  that  the  fbrmer  hm  two,  th«  1att»r  four 
rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  two  outer  or  moxiUary 
rows  being  wanting  in  tne  venomous  species,  and  their  plare 
being  supplied  by  the  single  potsoo-faog.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  however  too  numerous  for  its  value  as  a  du- 
tinguishing  character  in  a  question  of  suehpraetieal  moment 
as  the  venomous  or  non-venomous  properties  of  a  aerpeoL 
In  all  the  fkmily  of  marine  serpents  the  poisoo-ding  is  onl> 
the  foremost  of  a  row  of  fixed  maxillary  teeth.  In  the  //y- 
drophit  siriatui  there  are  four  teeth,  and  in  HydropMs  schu- 
iota  five  teeth,  behind  the  venom-fang,  of  ralhor  soiaUer 
size  than  it;  the  two-coloured  sea-snake (iV/amy« ^tco/ori 
has  also  five  maxillary  teeth  in  addition  to  the  pofforated 
one.  The  poison-fang  in  this  genus  is  relatively  soiialler  tban 
in  the  venomous  serpents  of  the  land,  but  prosento  the  aame 
peculiar  structure.  The  poison-gland  presents  a  eonespood* 
ingly  small  development;  it  is  pyriform,  and  its structtire. 
according  to  Dr.  Cantor,*  is  minutely  eallular ;  it  iseovered 
by  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  arHculo-jnaxtUan;  and 
transmits  a  straight  auct  horizontally  to  the  basal  opeaini; 
of  the  venom-fang.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  amallCT 
non-venomous  teeth  of  the  poisonons  serpents  all  pre^nt  a 
trace  of  the  structure  of  the  functional  venom* (ang.  being 
more  or  less  deeply  grooved  along  the  convex  anterior  side . 
and  in  the  hydrus  this  groove  oommeneet  by  a  depres^ioo 
analogous  to  the  oblique  oasal  aperture  of  the  poison-canal 
in  the  true  fang. 

*  The  oolubrirorm  poisonous  serpents  of  the  land  have  tom^ 
paratively  short  venom -fangs,  but  they  are  larger  iban  those 
of  the  pelagic  serpents ;  and  behind  the  venom-faogs  there 
are  likewise  some  smaller  grooved  teeth  In  the  maxillary 
bones :  there  are  three  such  teeth  in  the  Bungamu  Anno, 
and  five  in  the  Bunganu  annukUut.  In  the  Hamadryat, 
or  great  hooded  poisonous  tree-snake  of  India,  the  veoona- 
fang  is  relatively  as  large  as  in  typical  poiaoooua  serpen  is, 
but  three  or  four  smaller  grooved  teeth  are  iDpUnltd  behiml 
it  on  the  maullary  bone. 

*  In  the  most  deadly  venom-snakes,  as  the  Tiper  {Berut\ 
the  puff-adder  (Vipera),  the  asps  or  hooded  snakes  iSajn\ 
the  rattle-snakes  {Crotalus)^  tne  cophiaa  and  fer-de-lanee 
{Tn'gonocephaliu),  the  poison-fangs  acquire  their  largest 
size,  and  are  associated  only  with  their  successom.  These 
are  clustered  in  greater  or  less  number  behind  them,  pre^ 
senting  the  same  structure,  but  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
their  degree  of  development,  and  further  differing  in  being 
loosely  imbedded  in  the  thick  and  wide  mucous  gum,  which 
likewise  conceals  the  fixed  and  functional  fang  in  its  ordi- 
nary position  of  retraction  and  repose.  This  fimg  is  more 
strongly  curved  backwards  than  the  ordinary  teeth,  but  iu 
acute  and  slender  apex  is  fi'equently  bent  slightly  in  the 
contrary  direction,  as  in  the  rattle-snake. 

'  The  mechanism  by  which  the  short  maxillary  bone  and 
the  poison- fang  are  rotated  backwards  and  forwards  upoa 
the  ginglymoid  joint  that  connects  the  maxillary  with  tbs 
prefrontal  and  palatine  bones  has  already  been  nolieed ;  sd4 
as  some  description  of  the  secreting  apparatus  to  which  tbs 
peculiar  modification  of  the  venom- &ng  is  subservient  mif(bt 
here  be  expected,  I  have  selected  for  its  illustralioii  ihv 
accurate  figure  which  Professor  MuUer  has  given  of  thesal.- 
vary  and  poison  glands  in  the  Trigonocephalui  laneeoUttu. 
in  his  great  work  on  the  glandular  system.t 

'  The  poison-glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the  posterior  lislf 
of  the  head ;  each  consists  of  a  number  of  elongated  nanue 
lobes,  extending  from  the  main  duct  which  runa  along  ibr 
lower  border  of  the  gland  upwards  and  slightly  backwards. 
Each  lobe  gives  off  lobules  throughout  its  extent,  thus  pie- 
senting  a  pinnatified  structure;  and  each  lobule  u  subd» 
vided  into  smaller  secerning  cseca,  which  constitute  tkr 
ultimate  structure  of  the  gland.  The  whole  gland  u  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  aponeurotic  capsule,  of  which  the  outv.- 
most  and  strongest  layer  is  in  connection  with  the  muscWs 
by  whose  contraction  the  several  C9ca  and  lobes  of  the  fland 
are  compressed  and  emptied  of  their  secretion.  This  is  tbcA 
conveyed  by  the  duct  to  the  basal  aperture  of  the  poisu»- 
canal  of  the  fang.  We  may  suppose,  that  as  the  aoalogoat 
lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  in  other  animals  are  mtiu 
active  during  particular  emotions,  so  the  rage  which  stimu- 
lates the  venom-snake  to  use  its  deadly  weapon  must  bt 
accompanied  with  an  increased  secretion  and  great  dtsteo* 
sion  of  the  poison-glands ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  comprrss- 

•  *  Zool.  TnoMetiMM.*  tol.  11..  p.  804. 

t*  Do  Oludnknia  9er     •Bttam  Duoetttn  FiaWari,*  M.,  l^  «i,  %.  L 
p.  65* 
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tongue  and  Off  hpotdes  less  complicated ;  whilst  the  peculiar 
muHcles  which  come  from  the  vertehres  and  ribs  all  assist 
in  the  process  of  deglutition.  The  mobility  of  the  tongue 
of  the  serpents  must  have  struck  every  observer,  and  they 
have  been  seen  to  lap  water  wilh  it.  Serpents  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  tnie  pharynx ;  for  the  nostrils,  as  well  as 
the  glottis,  open  in  the  mouth,  and  the  (Esophagus  com- 
mences immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  jaws ;  and 
is  capable  of  great  extension,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
prey  of  a  very  large  diameter  entire.  The  stomach  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  (Bsopha^us,  and  the  intestines  are  very 
short  and  with  but  little  flexure.  The  vent  or  cloaca  opens 
by  a  transverse  slit  towards  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  above 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  often  very  long.  The  liver 
consists  of  only  one  lobe  of  an  elongated  form,  placed  on  the 
right,  or  in  the  mesial  region,  in  front  of  the  long  oBsophagus, 
and  accompanies  the  stomach,  furnishing  distinct  hepatic 
and  cystic  canals.  The  bile  is  greenish  or  brown,  and  the 
cystic  canal  comes  direct  from  the  liven  The  spleen  is  not 
large,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  near  the  insertion  of  the 
ducttis  choledochus.  The  pancreas  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  junction  of  the  intestine  with  the  stomachal  sac 
beneath  the  peritoneum. 

The  absorbent  powers  of  the  intestines  of  serpents  are 
great.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  advert  to  the  state  of 
their  dejections  as  a  proof  of  this.  They  offer,  to  use  their 
expression,  the  dry  extract  of  the  animal  entire,  of  which 
only  the  parts  that  could  not  be  liquefied  remain  unaltered, 
and  absolutely  in  the  same  situation  that  they  occupied  in 
the  carcass  of  the  animal  before  it  had  passed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  dii^estive  tube.  If,  for  instance,  a  rat 
has  undergone  this  process,  one  may  recognise  in  the  dry 
and  shapeless  mass  the  place  occupied  by  the  muzzle  of  the 
animal,  the  long  whiskers  of  its  cheeks,  the  down  which 
covered  the  delicate  cartilages  of  its  ears,  the  hairs  of  various 
lengths  and  colours  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
back,  the  belly,  and.  above  all,  the  tail;  and,  finally,  even 
the  claws,  which  remain  in  their  pristine  state  of  integ- 
rity. Alt  that  was  flesh  or  soft  matter  in  the  body  has  been 
completely  absorbed ;  the  earthy  salt,  nevertheless,  which 
gave,  by  means  of  its  union  wilh  the  gelatine,  consistence  to 
the  bones,  still  indicates  by  its  presence,  and  especially  by 
its  colour,  the  place  they  occupied.  Dissolution,  compres- 
sion, and  absorption  have  done  their  work  upon  this  desic- 
cated mass,  which  still  however  contains  the  elements  of 
nourishment  for  the  larvse  of  the  insects  of  the  family  Der- 
mestidce. 

In  the  fsccesof  the  Python  which  lately  devoured  its  com- 
panion in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
there  were  entire  scales  of  the  digested  serpent. 

No.  508,  Mu8.  Coll.  Rp^.  Chir.  {Physiological  series)  ex- 
hibits the  stomach  of  a  water-snake  (Pelamys  bicolor,  Daud., 
Attguis  platurus,  Linn.)  laid  open  to  show  its  internal  lon- 
gitudinal rugfe  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  pylorus. 
The  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  and  part  of  the  small  intestine 
are  al.su  preserved.  60S  A.  the  u3sophagus  and  intestine  of 
a  Pythopt,  is  noticed  in  that  article.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  Python  Tigris,  showing  the  elongated 
pointed  ceecum,  the  orifice  by  which  the  coscum  communi- 
cates with  the  ileum,  and  the  plaited  valvular  production  at 
the  lower  part  of  that  orifice,  is  preserved  in  the  same  mu- 
seum (No.  671  A).  The  anterior  part  of  the  liver  of  a  rattle- 
snake {Crofalus  hnrridus)  (No.  802)  shows  the  termination 
of  tile  vena  portaa  and  vena  hepatica:  the  former  is  seen 
on  one  side  of  the  liver,  of  small  size,  having  expended 
itself  in  deep-sealed  branches  destined  to  supply  the  materials 
for  the  l>iliary  secretion ;  the  latter  is  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  liver,  of  lari^e  size,  increasing  by  the  reception  of 
superficial  branches,  wiiich  bring  back  the  blood  not  im- 
mediately required  for  the  function  or  nutrition  of  the 
viscus.  No.  802  A  is  the  entire  liver  of  a  Python  injected, 
hhowing  more  distinctly  than  the  preceding  specimen  the 
characters  peculiar  to  the  two  systems  of  veins,  the  arterial 
structure  of  the  coats  of  the  vena  portfia,  and  the  granular 
texture  and  general  form  of  the  liver.  No.  812  D  is  the 
pvloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  commencement  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  to^'ether  with  the  extremity  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
duct,  Kail-bladder,  and  cystic  ducts,  pancreas,  and  spleen  of 
Boa  Srytale,  Professor  Owen,  who  made  this  preparation, 
observes  that  in  the  Ophidian  reptiles  the  gall-bladder  is 
jiituated  at  a  distance  from  the  liver,  in  close  connexion 
with  the  duodenum.  This  preparation  shows  the  consequent 
length  of  the  hepatic  duct.    The  cystic  duet  is  seen  to  be 


single  at  its  eomineiieement,  and  afterwards  todWidi*  in'  > 
numerous  branches,  which,  together  with  the  hepatic  d 
penetrate  the  pancreas   in   their  course  to  the  intent  r. 
(Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

Circuiation  and  Respiration. — ^There  is  no  great  differc  t'.  .j 

between  the  heart  of  serpents  and  that  of  Saurians.     In 

Mu».  CoU,  Reg,  Chir,  (No.  917  B),  the  heart  of  a  PwrA  •, 

Tigris  is  prepared  to  show  the  internal  structure  as  well  i* 

the  outward  form.    Professor  Owen,  who  made  this  pre;  ;• 

ration,  observes  that  the  blood  of  the  general  system  i.»>  •*•  • 

lected  into  a  large  elongated  sinus,  formed  by  the  umot:  >  f 

the  inferior  with  the  right  superior  cava.    The  left  su^k  n  -r 

cava  winds  round  the  back  of  the  left  auricle,  receive<»  \:  ** 

coronary  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  it - 

orifice,  which  leads  from  the  above  sinus  to  the  right  aur  i<  .>'. 

This  orifice  is  protected  by  two  semilunar  valves.    The  t«  li  >:*' 

of  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricle,  with  the  except iiii  of 

these  valves  and  the  opposite  valve  of  the  foramen  o\a>.  i» 

reticulated  with    delicate   muscular  fasciculi.      The    Ii  fi 

auricle  receives  the  blood  from  a  single  pulmonary-  re  i.. 

and  has  a  similar  reticulated  muscular  structure :   thert-  .^ 

no  valve  at  the  termination  of  the  vein  in  this  auricle.  '1 1  •■ 

blood  enters  the  posterior  or  aortic  division  of  the  vcntr.*  • 

by  two  crescentic  apertures,  which  are  each  provided  wit:.  „ 

single  semilunar  valve,  extended  from  each  side  of  the  >4^ ;  - 

tum  of  the  auricular  orifices.    The  irregular  form  and  >n  .. 

size  of  the  aortic  chamber  is  displayed  by  the  removal  of :.. 

posterior  parietes  of  the  ventricle.    On  the  opposite  >■  i- 

the  pulmonary  chamber  is  exposed;  and  the  Professor  u 

marks  in  continuation,  that  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  of  a  m  u^ 

regular  oval  form,  and  with  a  smoother  surface.      T:.' 

fleshy  septum,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  vcntricV-  t . 

the  space  between  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary  and  sy<*it'ii<  - 

arteries,  is  incomplete  at  its  upper  and  anterior  p^irt.  :u. : 

there  leaves  a  communication  between  the  pulmor):ir\  ani 

aortic  chambers :   these  also,  he  remarks,  iuiercomtnuinc  lU- 

by  several  round  apertures  of  different  sizes  near  the  :x\   \ 

of  the  ventricle,  which  serve  to  thoroughly  blend  togc'     ; 

the  two  kinds  of  blood  before  they  are  expelled  thus  m.v-  i 

along  the  three  arteries  which  separately  arise  fnnu  '.  . 

ventricles.    In  this  preparation  the  origins  of  the  pulm«jr .   » 

artery  and  left  aorta  only  are  shown,  and  they  are  each  ]    ■ 

vided  with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves.    The  carotid  ari.r.-^ 

are  given  off  from  the  right  aorta,  which  afterwards  lh  ^. 

with  the  left  aorta  at  some  distance  below  the  heart.    1  t 

gland  analagous  to  the  thymus  gland  is  also  preserved :   .s 

structure  is  cellular.   White  bristles  are  passed  throur^'  t<  < 

systemic  veins,  sinus,  and  auricle;  and  a  black  one  thri..^ 

the  pulmonic  vein  and  auricle.    The  two  branches  uf  1:.^ 

pulmonary  artery  which  go  to  the  two  separated  lungs  :-.'•■ 

distinguished  by  black   bristles,  which  also   indicate  t:  . 

situations  of  the  two  ductus  arteriosi.    {Catalogue,  vol  :i  i 

The  mode  of  respiration  in  the  serpents  is  thus:—" 
glottis,  which  has  two  lips,  and  represents  a  very  sm.    • 
larynx,  opens  in  the  mouth  behind  the  sheath  of  the  toi.:  i 
by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoTdes,  which  pu*h    ' 
it  is  raised  so  as  to  be  presented  in  a  dilated  state  K ! 
the  back  nostrils.    The  vacuum  caused  by  the  action  «.f 
ribs  in  the  belly  tends  to  dilate  the  lung,  which,  throu^*^  :: 
medium  of  the  trachea,  immediately  admits  the  air  «!..>!.  « 
introduced  during  an  inspiration  :    this  is  slow,  cootii.u    : 
for  some  seconds.    This  air,  when  it  has   perfoiined   ..^ 
office,  and  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  is  expelh-l  . 
the  same  manner,  but  by  an  inverse  mechanism,  which  i^  t   - 
tirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  tend  to  a]<i>.  < 
mate  the  ribs  to  each  other.     When  it  is  expel le<l  r»  • 
briskly,  a  sort  of  vibration  or  hissing  is  heard.     The  r^. 
ration  being  voluntarily  accelerated  or  retarded,  therh« :: 
and  vital  actions  which  result  from  it  must  be  natu  - 
excited  or  abated  by  that  cause.     (Dum.  and  Bibr.> 

In  Mas.  Coll.  Reg,  Chir,,  No.  1088,  is  the  anter;«>r  i 
of  a  snake  {Colulter  Natrix)  wilh  the  ventral    pa- .    . 
removed  to  show  the  single  lung  in  situ.    It  is  a  fr... 
elongated  sac,with  the  parietes,  composing  its  anterior  f  v .: 
highly  vascular  and  spongy,  for  effectmg  the  resp  rr 
change  in  the  blood;  but  gradually  assuming  a  thin  i  <• 
branous  and  slightly  vascular  structure,  to  serve  as  a  .•^  - 
voir  of  air.    No.  1089  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  tl.c  i 
of  a  water-serpent  {Pelamys  bicolor,  Daud.),  ahowris;  • 
continuation  of  the  tracheal  canal  along  the  lung.  f.T     - 
passage  of  air  to  the  lower  or  posterior  part  of  the  r  •- 
ratory  cavity.    No.  1090  is  a  similar  section  from  the  lf-«  * 
part  of  the  lung  of  the  same  snake     No.  1091  is  a  lo;..-. 
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near  tbe  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  ureterw  about 
two  inches  long.  The  form  of  the  anus  is  different  from 
either  that  of  the  Lizard  or  the  Newt,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  both.  It  terminates  in  two  lips  like  the  Newts, 
but  which  are  in  a  deep  sulcus,  having  a  semicircular  edge 
opposing  them.  If  this  had  the  broad  thin  scale  covering 
the  whole,  it  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  Ltxard  or 
Snake.'    {Catalogue,  vol.  iv.) 

The  males  and  females  during  coition  are  intertwined  with 
each  other,  bearing  a  near  resemblance,  as  MM.  Dum^ril 
and  Bibron  observe,  to  their  representation  in  the  caducous 
of  Mercury. 

The  shell  of  the  ejifg  in  the  oviparous  serpents,  although 
cretaceous,  is  soft,  like  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen,  when 
she  has  not  enough  calcareous  matter  in  her  aliments, 
called  soft  eggs.  They  are  often  more  than  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  are  connected  by  a  sort  of  viscous  matter  which 
coagulates  and  joins  them  in  a  kind  of  chain,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  found  the  eggs  of  our  British 
common  snake  in  dunghills.  Their  colour  is  ordinarily 
yellowish  or  greyish  white.  The  yolk  or  vitellus  is  absorbed 
by  the  embryo ;  and  an  abdominal  cicatrice  indicates  the 
umbilicus  in  the  young. 

Brain,  Nervous  Syttem,  and  Semes, — The  cranium  of 
the  Serpents  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  elon- 
eated,  and  narrow ;  the  internal  cavity  is  small.  The  sur- 
face of  the  brain  is  nearly  smooth  and  without  sinuosities 
or  circumvolutions.  The  lobes  are  distinct,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  elongated.    The  mass  of  the  spinal  marrow,  com- 

{>arcd  with  the  brain,  is  much  more  volumiuous  than  the 
atier.  The  anterior  lobes  are  rather  slender,  and  the  nerves 
destined  for  the  sense  of  smelling  are  elongated,  and,  as  it 
were,  pediculated. 

Touch.— T\\\%  sense  can  hardly  exist  in  a  high  state  of 
development  among  the  reptiles  of  this  order;  though  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  degree  of  it  to  regulate  the  progres- 
sion of  the  animal,  and  to  indicate  to  the  constricting  ser- 
pents and  those  which  live  in  trees  the  nature  of  the  surfaces 
with  which  their  bodies  are  brought  into  contact. 

Taste. — ^The  tongue  in  serpents  is  nearly  always  cylin- 
drical, deeply  bifid  at  its  free  extremity,  and  very  narrow. 
It  can  be  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  rapidly  vibrated  in 
all  directions,  and  is  always  moist.  The  sheath  into  which 
it  is  received  can  be  elongated  or  contracted.  As  an  organ 
of  taste  it  cannot  be  very  susceptible.  The  prey  is  swal- 
lowed entire,  and  under  circumstances  which  give  little  or 
no  opportunity  fur  the  gustatory  exercise  of  the  tongue. 
The  lower-jaw,  tongue,  and  larynx  of  a  snake  are  preserved 
in  Mus.  Coll.  Reg.  Chir.,  No.  1 459. 

Smell. — ^The  evidence  derived  from  the  structure  of  this 
organ,  and  from  their  habits,  does  not  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  sense  of  smelling  is  very  acute  in  serpents. 

Hearing.-^ln  the  serpents  there  is  no  external  auditory 
meatus,  nor  any  appearance  of  a  tympanum ;  but  there  is  a 
guttural  canal  which  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  there  may  be  observed  a  single  ossiculum 
auditiU,  which  is  elongated  and  widened  at  its  two  ends. 
In  other  respects  the  internal  ear  is  organised  like  that  of 
the  Saurians.  Such  a  structure  does  not  indicate  the  en- 
jovment  of  a  very  acute  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  '  deaf 
adder'  is  become  almost  proverbial ;  but  that  serpents  have 
a  perception  of  sounds,  sufficient  at  least  to  warn  them  of 
the  approach  of  their  enemies  or  their  prey,  and  something 
more,  may  be  concluded  from  the  attention  that  many  of 
them  pay  to  musical  sounds.  [Naia,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  61.] 

Sight. — The  eyes  of  the  serpent  are  generally  very  small, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  disposition  of 
those  organs,  for  the  transparent  cornea  apparent ly  forms 
part  of  the  skin  and  epidermis  with  which  it  is  detached  at 
each  moult.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  tunica  conjunc- 
ti\*a ;  but  on  dissection  it  has  been  found  behind  the  cornea, 
and  occupies  the  place  of  eyelids;  the  sac  which  this  mu- 
cous membrane  forms  receives  the  tears,  and  conducts  them 
nito  the  nostrils.  There  being  no  eyelid,  the  eye  of  the 
serpent  always  appears  to  be  fixed  and  on  the  watch.  The 
sac  above  mentioned  permits  the  globe  of  the  eye  however 
to  be  moved  under  the  anterior  part  or  epidermic  cornea. 
Some  serpents,  Trigrmocephali  and  Crotali  for  instance, 
have  above  the  eye  external  cavities,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  lachr)'matory  sinuses,  like  those  of  the  Rumi- 
nants: their  only  analogy  however  appears  to  be  that  of 
localitv,  for  they  receive  no  tears,  and  their  cavity  is  always 
dry.   ViaioD»  excepting  for  some  time  previous  to  the  change 


of  skin  or  moult,  when  it  is  evidently  last  perfeet  teems  to 
be  sufficiently  acute  in  this  order. 

Progression. — Serpents  can  creep,  glide,  grasp,  suspend 
themselves,  erect  themselves,  leap,  dart,  bound,  swim,  and 
dive.  Their  creeping  is  a  laterally  sinaoot  motion;  but 
their  structure  forbids  their  progression  by  verltcal  undu 
lations,  as  they  are  often  represented  in  the  older  bouks 
of  natural  history,  and  frequently  on  the  staget  of  thifa- 
ties.  Such  are  the  figures  of  the  Basilisk  or  Gockathici. 
and  the  Dram  apteros  in  Aldrovandus  and  Jonston.  Tb^.r 
multitudinous  vertebral  and  ribs,  and  the  prodigions  forrc 
of  their  innumerable  muscles,  compensate  for  their  want 
of  limbs.  All  the  vertebrce  are,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
form  from  the  articulation  of  the  head  to  the  eoeevx  ;  and 
are  so  connected,  both  with  the  ribs  and  with  eacb  other, 
as  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  piugresMvo 
and  constrictive  power.*    [Boa,  vol.  v^  pp.  20,  21,  2i.] 

Geographical  Distribution.— CoXA,  latitudes  do  not  a^rce 
with  the  true  serpents ;  it  is  in  warm  climates  that  their 
numbers,  their  venom,  and  their  volume  attain  their  max- 
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The  general  arrangement  of  this  order  will  be  fouud 
under  the  article  Reptiles.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  the  more  particular  details  given  by  modern  zoolo- 
gists. 

According  to  Baron  Cuvier,  the  Ophidians  consist  of  tli<- 
genus  Aftguis  (slow- worms),  the  True  Serpents,  and  the 
Naked  Serpents. 

Of  the  True  Serpents  tlie  first  division  comprises  tli. 
Doubles  Marcheurs  {Amphisb€ena  and  Ttfphhps).  Tt.c 
second  division,  the  Serpents  properly  so  called. 

The  Serpents  properly  so  called  are  separated  into  X\w 
non-venomous  and  venomous. 

Under  the  non  venomous  are  arranged  the  following 
genera: — Tortrix;  Boa,  with  the  subgenera  Scytale.  Mer. 
Erix,  and  Erpeton  ;  Coluber,  with  the  subgenera  Pyth  n. 
Cerberus,  Xenopeltis,  Heterndon,  Hurria,  Dipsas,  Dertdt  > 
phis,  Dryinus,  Dryophis,  Oligodon ;  Aerochordus. 

The  venomous  Serpents  aie  subdivided— 1st.  into  Ui*>^ 
with  simple  fangs;  2ud,  those  with  fangs  accompanied  *•/ 
other  teeth. 

1st.  Simple  fangs.  Crotalus,  with  the  subgenus  7Vi>' - 
nocephalus;  Vipera,  with  the  subgenera  jVoio,  Ef  m. 
Micrura,  Platura,  Trimeresura,  Oploeephalue,  Atanth  - 
phis,  Echis,  and  Langaha. 

2nd.  Fangs  accompanied  by  other  teeth.  Bttttgarm , 
ffydrus,  with  the  subgenera  Hydrophis^  I^lamys,  an'l 
Chersydrus. 

The  Nuked  Serpents  consist  of  the  genus  CofciHa. 

The  CeBcilice,  says  Cuvier,  are  so  called  because  their  e\ 
treroely  small  eyes  are  nearly  hidden  under  ihe  skin.  x.\yi 
sometimes  are  wanting  altogether.    Their  skin  is  md-  ^^ 
viscous,  and  furrowed  with  folds  or  onnular  wrinkles.    It  •* 
naked  in  appearance  only ;  for  on  dissection  scales  arcf.**.* 
in  its  thickness,  which  are  entirely  formed,  although  d*.' 
cate.  and  disposed  regularly  in  many  transverse  rows  U- 
tween  the  wrinkles  of  the  skin.    Their  head  is  depre^^-*  i 
their  anus  round,  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  body.    T\  •* . 
ribs  are  much  too  short  to  embrace  the  trunk.     The  art  in  - 
lation  of  the  body  of  their  vertebra)  is  effected  by  farei^  :. 
the  form  of  hollow  cones  filled  with  a  gelatinous  eart.Ui« 
as  in  the  fishes,  and  as  in  some  of  the  last  Batrachiaiu. 
their  cranium  is  united  to  the  first  vertebra  by  two  tubcrrU 
as  in  the  Batrachians.  The  maxillary  bones  rover  Xh*:  'M  ». 
which  is  only  pierced  in  the  form  of  a  very  small  hole,  sn'.l  il  > 
bones  of  the  temples  cover  the  tem^xiral  fossa,  so  that  t*. 
head  presents  above  a  continuous  osseous  buckler.  TIk*.*   • 
hyoides,  composed  of  three  pairs  of  arches,  lead  to  the  Ix    ' 
that,  in  early  youth,  they  have  supported  branchiae.    Tu 
maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  are  arranged  in  two  c<inroi ' 
lines,  as  in  Proteus,  but  are  often  sharp  and  curved  h.'i 
wards,  as  in  the  serpents  properly  so  called.    Their  no*.* 
open  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  and  their  lower  jaw  ha- 
moveable  pedicle,  whilst  the  tympanic  bone  is  enclosed  « •: 
the  other  bones  in  the  cranium. 

The  auricle  of  their  heart  is  not  divided  su(Bcientl%  dtf.  ^ 
to  be  regarded  as  double;  but  their  second  lung  i^  as  «u^- 


•  In  the  artieto  Boa  (p.  25\  Uie  daai^r  to  wkieh  tii«  kmp99%  of 

ing  wrpenU  exnoM  themaeWM  by  hoMing  tlie  pray  tov«id»  Um  mm 
alluded  to.  Whiiat  wv  are  writing tiiiit,  an  aoeouut  of  the  peritowa  akiaft^ •> 
«hteli  a  keeper  at  the  Suney  Zootoyieal  G«idcaa  wu  plicwd  hj  tWe 
oos  habit  la  Juat  oohm  under  our  aotiee. 
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oold-blooded  clasaefl.  The  remains  of  birds  and  Mammalia 
are  those  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  such  as  are  brought  to  this  country  dead ;  and  living 
birds  or  quadrupeds  also  constitute  the  favourite  food  of  the 
Pythons  and  Boas  of  similar  dimensions,  which  are  exhibited 
in  our  menageries.  If  therefore  there  had  not  been  ob- 
tained direct  evidence  of  both  birds  and  mammals  in  the 
London  clay,  I  should  have  felt  persuaded  that  they  must 
have  co-existed  with  serpents  of  suoh  dimensions  as  the 
species  of  which  the  dorsal  vertebrss  are  here  described.' 
^Description  of  some  OphidioUtes  (Paleeophis  toliapicus) 
from  the  London  Clay  at  Sheppey,  indicative  of  an  extinct 
species  of  Serpent.) 

Professor  Owen  has  also  informed  us  that,  since  the  above 
was  written,  a  small  Palaophis  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Eocene  sand  underlying  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  where  the 
remains  of  the  fossil  monkey  were  found,  and  that  he  has 
examined  vertebrso  of  another  species  of  Podceoj.his  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Dixon  at  Worthing,  from  the  Eocene 
(London)  clay  at  Bracklesham,  which  must  have  belonged 
to  a  Boa  like  serpent  upwards  of  20  feet  in  length. 

SERPl'CULA  (from  serpo^  to  creep,  on  account  of  the 
creeping  habits  of  the  species),  a  small  African  and  Indian 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  Halorage».  The 
gonus  is  characterised  by  being  moncecious.  The  male 
llowers  have  the  calyx  small,  quadripartite.  Petals  4.  Sta- 
mens 4  to  8.  Styles  4,  sterile.  Th9  female  Howers  have 
tho  calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  small,  quadripar- 
tite. Petals  and  stamens  wanting.  Ovary  4  celled.  Ovules 
and  styles  4.  Nuts  brittle,  1- celled,  l-seeded.  The  species 
form  herbaceous  creeping  branched  plants,  with  axillary 
(lowers,  the  males  being  pedicellate,  and  the  female  aggre- 
!iated  and  almost  sessile,  though  they  are  but  little  known. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  not  possessed  of  any  remark- 
able properties,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Suipicula  now  Hydrilla  verticillata  of  Roxburgh,  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  family  of  Hydrocharideie,  and  which  is 
used  in  India  in  refining  sugar,  in  the  same  way  that  clay  is 
employed  in  other  countries.  A  layer  of  the  plant  being 
spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  sugar,  water  is  allowed  slowly 
to  percolate  through  the  mass. 

8ERPUCH0W.    [Moscow.] 

SE'RPULA.    [TxTBicoLiD*.] 

SERPU'LIDiE.    n^UBicoLiDiE.] 

SERRA'NUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  nearly  allied  to  the 
peiches,  but  readily  distinguished  by  their  possessing  only 
one  dorsal  fin  and  seven  branch iostegous  rays.  The  pre- 
operculum  is  dentate,  and  the  operculum  has  one  or  more 
angular  projections. 

This  genus  contains  many  species,  and  these  appear  to  be 
most  numerous  in  tho  seas  of  temperate  or  warm  climates. 

Cuvier  restricts  the  term  Serranus  to  those  species  which 
have  no  apparent  scales  on  either  of  the  jaws.  Of  this  sec- 
tion two  species  are  found  off  the  British  coast  {Serrantis 
cabrilla,  Cuv.  and  Val. ;  and  5.  Couchii,  Yarrell),  and  the 
Mediterranean  yields  several. 

Those  species  of  the  great  genus  Serranus  in  which  both 
jaws  and  the  muzzle  are  provided  with  sclles,  have  the  sub- 
generic  title  Anthias.  A  very  beautiful  species  of  this  sec- 
tion is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Anthias  sacer;  it  is 
of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  and  has  yellow  bands  on  the  sides 
of  the  head.  The  third  dorsal  ray  is  much  elongated ;  the 
ventral  fins  are  lonj?.  and  the  lobes  of  the  tail-fin  are  pro* 
duced  into  lon^  filaments. 

Another  section  of  the  Serrani  is  termed  Merra  by  Cu- 
vier. The  species  of  this  section  have  no  scales  on  the 
upper  jaw,  but  the  lower  jaw  is  provided  with  small  scales. 
The  Merra  gigas,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  (which 
has  been  found  on  the  British  coast),  is  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a  brown  colour  clouded  with  deep-brown. 
Many  of  the  species  are  doited  with  various  colours ;  some 
are  longitudinally  and  others  transversely  striped. 

SERRAVALLE.     [Novi.] 

SERTO'RIUS,  QUlNTDS,wasa  native  of  Nursia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabinea.  He  lost  his  father  very  early, 
but  his  mother  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  education, 
and  the  son  in  return  for  her  kindness  entertained  for  her 
through  life  the  most  tender  affection.  After  his  education 
was  completed,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome  as  an  orator,  and 
thereby  acquired  considerable  influence.  (Plut.,  Sert.,  2; 
Cic,  Brut.,  48.)  But  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  the  first  time  that  he  distinguished  himself 
was  during  the  campaign  of  Marius  against  the  Cimbri  and 
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Teutones.    At  the  end  of  this  campaign  ba  was  aant  u 
Spain  as  tribune  under  the  praetor  Didiua,  and  spent  t  ..• 
winter  in  the  Celliberian  town  of  Caatalo.    Here  agam  nv 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  courage  and  prudenc.. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  when  the  Marsie  war  was  breuh.- 
ing  out,  he  was  made  quaestor  of  Gallia  Circumpadaaa  at,'! 
oommissioned  to  levy  troops,  which  he  iPlut.,  Sert  ^  4) 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  sucoess,  but  bia  exeriium 
caused  him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes.    (PluL  and  Sallu^:. 
op.  GelLt  ii.  27.)    On  his  return  to  Rome  he  waa  a  ca..Ui- 
diite  for  the  tribuneehip  of  the  people,  but  was  defeated  i>» 
the  party  of  Sulla.  Sertorius  now  joined  the  party  of  Cmuj 
and  Marius,  not  because  be  approved  of  their  proeeedjnir», 
but  because  he  detested  the  ruling  arbtocrata.    After  tLu 
Marian  party  was  defeated  and  Marius  himself  dhven  from 
Italy,  Cinna  and  Sertorius  raised  fresh  troopa  in  Italy  ai«<l 
held  out  against  their  opponents.    When  Marius  icturuvd 
from  Africa  (87  B.C.)  and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  lus 
enemies,  Sertorius  was  the  only  one  of  the  party   vi  • 
showed  moderation:  how  much  he  was  in  earnest  in  \\.a 
matter  is  evident    from  the    fact  that    after    the  dtuiii 
of  Marius  he  put  to  death  4000  slaves  who  had  been  tiu 
body-guard  of  Marius  and  had  perpetrated  every  po&^  thi 
crime  against  the  citizens.    (Plut.,  SerU^  5.)    When  Sui.& 
returned  to  Italy  in  83  B.C.,  and  Sertorius  saw  that  all  i»wu  . 
be  lost,  and  that  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Norbaous  paid  i.o 
regard  to  his  advice,  he  contrived  to  be  made  proconsul  ..I 
Spain,  and  went  to  his  province,  where  he  hoped  tu  pre{  ai^ 
a  refuge  for  his  friends  if  they  should  be  defeated  in  Iiu]>. 
(Plut.,  Sert*t  6 ;  Appian^  Civil,,  i.  108.)   In  Spain  he  bi-^'  .n 
his  new  career,  in  which  he  displayed  prudetxe  and  cou.  ^-^i 
tempered  with  humanity.   Spain  had  nitberto,  with  fe\%  r\ 
ceptions,  been  preyed  upon  by  avaricious  goveriiors.     S^r 
torius  listened  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  natives,  ai.l 
attempted  to  blend  them  with  the  Romans  as  much  a>  jv  > 
sible.    The  great  among  the  Spaniards  were  gaiued  by  I 
affability,  and  the  poor  by  his  reduction  of  taxes.    At  t; , 
same  iifne  he  carried  on  his  preparations  for  the  apprb..i  i 
ing  war  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  kent  both  Romans  ^ 
Spaniards  in  constant  exercise.    When  he  heard  that  S'.i  i 
was  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  that  his  own  party  v** 
defeated,  he  sent  Julius  Salinator  with  6000  beavv-arxutv^ 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  passes  lu  the  Pyrcni>*v 
About  the  same  time  C.  Ahnius,  aSuUanian  general,  am\<.  i 
at  the  Pyrenees,  but  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  passage.    Sj..- 
nator  was  treacherously  slain  and  his  army  dispelled,  ai> . 
Annius  now  crossed  the  Pyrenees.    Sertorius,  who  na*  u>< 
much  weakened  by  this  event  to  offer  any  resistance,  rcucattil 
to  New  Carthage,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers, he  cruised  for  a  time  in  the  Mediterranean.     He 
made  a  landing  in  Africa,  where  he  aided  one  of  the  nat/.v 
princes,  and  defeated  Paccianiu>,  one  of  the  generals  of  Sv.  .x. 
After  having  had  an  encounter  with  a  largo  ileet  of  «Vnx:. 
and  after  having  escaped  from  a  very  heavy  storm,  he  a;:.  * 
landed  in  Spain  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baetis.     H<  - 
he  heard  an  account  of  the  delightful  climate  of  the  In>t. 
Fortunatae  (the  Canary  Islands),  and  was  greatly  inclr: 
to  withdraw  thither  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  : 
quiet.  (Plut.,  Sert,,  8,  9.)  His  men  however  involved  h.m  u. 
another  military  undertaking  in  Africa,  and  his  great  sur— ^> 
induced  the  Lusitanians,  who  were  oppressed  by  cruel  &..j 
rapacious  governors  of  the  SuUanian  party,  to  invite  St^riui .  * 
to  the  supreme  command  among  them.     This  iDvit^:. 
came  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  considering  wl-.:  .  .- 
he  should  retire.    (Plut.,  ^SeW.,  10.)     Sulla  was  nou^Ii. 
and  Sertorius,  being  at  such  a  distance  from  RonQc  .  . 
little  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  there,  r  . 
ceived  new  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  gladly  acc^tu. 
the  invitation.  On  his  appearance  in  Lusitania,  the  Rom^  ■• 
as  well  as  the  Spaniards  immediately  deolared  for  hin 
He  now  began  to  make  war  upon  four  Roman  generals  « t 
were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  and  l*. 
great  armies  at  their  command.    Sertorius  defeated  C     • 
near  Mellaria  in  a  sea-fight,  and  Aufidius  in  Baetic&.  vh  • 
his  legate  conquered  Domitius  and  L-Manlius,    Tbocauu^ 
a  legate  of  Metellus,  was  likewise  defeated.    About  t    « 
time  Sertorius  was  joined  by  Perperna  with  the  nuncn. .:« 
remains  of  the  Marian  party,  and  Metellus  Pius,  who  hi 
the  command  in  Baetica,  was  gradually  driren   to  s^ 
extremities  [Metellus],  that  L.  Lollius  came  lo  bis  a**^  - 
ance  from  Gaul,  and  the  senate  at  Rome  thought  it  ne<t>- 
sary  lo  send  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  support  MeuUia^ 

[POMPBIUS,  p   382.] 
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slbomen :  the  last  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  since  serum, 
when  agitated  with  carbonic  acid,  absorbs  that  gas  in  con- 
siderable quantity.     Like  other  albuminous  liquids,  it  is 
coagulated  by  beat,  acids,  alcohol,  and  all  other  substances 
which  coagulate  albumen.    When  the  serum  is  heated  to 
about  150  ,  it  becomes  a  soft  solid,  coagulating  into  a  trans- 
lucent mass,  which,  upon  the  continuance  of  heat,  becomes 
more  opaque ;  and  upon  being  subjected  to  gentle  pressure, 
gives  out  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  alkaline  liquid, 
which  has  been  termed '  serosity.*    This  contains,  according 
to  Dr.  Bostock,  about  1-ftOth  of  its  weight  of  animal  matter, 
together  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium.    Of  this  animal 
matter,  a  portion  is  albumen,  which  may  easily  be  coagulated 
by  means  of  (galvanism ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  some  other 
principle  is  present,  which  differs  both  from  albumen  and 
gelatibe.    {Med,  Chir.  Trans^  ii.  166.)    The  composition 
of  the  serum»  according  to  the  analysis  of  Lecanu,  may  be 
seen  from  his  analysis  of  the  bluod,  abstracting  the  colouring 
matter  and  fibrin,  which  are  foreign  to  it.    The  following 
table  exhibits  the  results  of  two  careful  analyses : — 

Water 

Fibrin 

Colouring  matter    . 

Albumen    . 

Crystalline  fatty  matter 

Oily  matter 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol 

Albumen  combined  with  soda 

Chloride  of  sodium    . 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Carbonates  | 

Phosphates  >  of  potash  and  soda 

Sulphates   ) 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 

Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 

Loss 


780-145 

785-590 

2-100 

3-565 

133000 

119-626 

65-090 

69-415 

2*430 

4-300 

1-310 

2-270 

1790 

1-920 

1-265 

2010 

8-370 


7-304 


\  2-100 


1-414 


2*400 


2*586 


lOOO'OOO       1000*000 

The  late  Dr.  Marcet  found  that  1000  parts  of  the  serum 
of  human  blood  are  composed  of— water  900  parts ;  albumen, 
86-8;  muriate  of  potash  and  soda,  6-6;  muco-extractive 
matter,  4;  carbonate  of  soda,  1*65;  sulphate  of  potash, 
0*35 ;  and  of  earthy  phosphates,  0*60.  This  result  agrees 
very  nearly  wiih  that  obtained  by  Berzelius,  who  states  that 
the  extractive  matter  of  Marcet  is  lactate  of  soda  united 
with  animal  matter.     {Med,  Chir,  Tram,,  iii.  231.) 

The  tluid  secreted  by  serous  membranes  in  general,  such 
as  the  pericardium,  pleura,  and  peritoneum,  is  very  similar 
to  lymph.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock.  100  parts  of  the 
liquid  of  the  pericardium  consist  of — water  92  parts ;  albumen, 
5-5 ;  mucus,  2  ;  and  chloride  of  sodium,  0-5.  The  serous 
fluid  exhaled  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  Hydroce" 
phaltu  intemui  is  composed,  in  1000  parts,  of — water  988-3 ; 
albumen,  1-66  ;  muriate  of  potash  and  soda,  7*09 ;  lactate 
of  soda  and  its  animal  matter,  2-32;  soda,  0-28;  and  animal 
matter  soluble  only  in  water,  with  a  trace  of  phosphates, 
0-35.  (Berzelius,  in  Med.  Chir,  Tram,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  252 ; 
Turner's  Elements  cf  Chemistry;  and  Brando's  Manual  qf 
Chemistry,) 

SERVAL.    [TiOERs.] 

SERVAN.  ST.    [Malo,  St.]      , 

SERVANDO'NI,  JEAN  JE'ROME,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1695,  but  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artists 
and  architects  of  France,  as  he  established  himself  in  that 
country,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
talents.  His  first  instructor  in  painting  was  Panini,  under 
whom  he  became  an  expert  artist  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tectural scenery,  and  many  of  his  productions  of  that  period 
are  preserved  in  various  collections.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  architecture  under  De  RossL  After  passing 
some  time  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  employed  as  scene- 
painter  and  in  getting  up  the  performances  of  the  Italian 
opera,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1724,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  capacity.  He  had  now  opportunities  of  exerciBing 
his  talents  on  the  most  extensive  and  even  prodigal  scale, 
and  he  not  merely  improved  the  former  system  of  theatrical 
decoration,  but  produced  an  entirely  new  species  of  it,  in 
which  the  scenic  illusion  and  effect  were  aided  by  machinery, 
and  heightened  by  every  possible  artifice.  For  the  reason 
aiaignea  elsewhere  [Scsnb-Paintino]  the  fame  of  his 


achievements  of  this  class  is  now  merely  traditional ;  but  if 
we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  they  tnu^t 
have  been  most  extraordinary.  Among  the  most  celebrate  1 
of  them  was  the  representation  of  the  Table  of  Pandora  *jl\ 
theTuileries  in  1738),  and  of  the  Descent  of  i£neas  in*^  i 
the  Infernal  Regions.  These  and  other  scenic  exhibition ». 
as  they  may  properly  be  denominated,  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  tne  public,  nor  were  they  least  of  all  ad- 
mired by  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  poetics] 
invention  and  the  profound  classical  study  displayed  by  thr 
artist.  Even  in  his  most  magnificent  architectural  fancies 
Servandoni  never  outraged  probability  by  exhibttin)^  mere 
gorgeous  chimeras,  as  many  others  have  done,  all  his  com- 
positions of  the  kind  being  as  regularly  planned  as  if  in- 
tended for  execution. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  talents  were  greatly  in  request 
upon  all  extraordinary  public  festivities,  and  he  directed 
those  which  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1739,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Unfortunately  such  triumphs  are  so  exceedingly  fugit^tc 
and  ephemeral,  that  however  much  they  may  contribute  to 
an  artist's  fame,  they  are  attended  with  no  benefit  to  art 
itself.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  arr, 
if  Servandoni  had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  re- 
alising some  of  his  projects  for  the  improvement  or  embel- 
lishment of  various  parts  of  the  capital,  including  one  for 
an  extensive  place  or  amphitheatre  for  public  festivals,  sur- 
rounded with  arcades  and  galleries  capable  of  containtni: 
twenty-five  thousand  persons.  The  chief  structure  executed 
by  him  is  the  fa9ade  which  he  added  to  the  cburcfa  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  erected  by  Oppenord.  Although  not  al to- 
gether unexceptionable,  this  work,  begun  about  t732,  is 
greatly  superior  to  almost  every  other  of  its  kind  of  the 
same  period.  Unlike  the  frittered  and  unmeaning  fW>ntis- 
pieces  with  which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  mask  the  ex- 
terior of  churches,  the  fa9ade  of  St  Sulpice  possesses  a  ccr^ 
tain  degree  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  The  attangemenx 
of  the  loggia  formed  by  the  Doric  order  below,  where  the 
columns  are  coupled,  not  in  front,  but  one  behind  the 
other,  is  good,  and  combines  lightness  with  solidity;  but 
this  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  inter- 
columns  of  the  second  order  being  filled  in  with  arcades 
and  piers,  whereby  that  portion  is  rendered  more  solid  acd 
heavier  in  appearance  than  the  one  below. 

Servandoni  died  at  Paris  in  1766,  leaving,  instead  oft 
splendid  fortune,  as  was  expected,  scarcely  any  propert)*  at 
all  behind  him ;  for  though  he  might  easily  have  anaiscd 
wealth,  he  was  too  great  a  votary  of  pleasure  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  his  habits  of  profusion,  nor  wa.s  economy  a 
word  admitted  into  bis  vocabular)',  or  even  understood  by 
him. 

SERVANT,  one  who  has  contracted  to  serve  another. 
The  person  whom  he  has  contracted  to  serve  is  styled  teas- 
ter.  Servants  are  of  various  kinds;  apprentices  [Apprx  v. 
tice],  menial  or  domestic  servants  who  reside  with  in  tie 
house  of  the  master,  servants  in  husbandry,  workmen  ^r 
artificers,  and  clerks,  warehousemen,  &c.  From  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  servant  a  variety  of  rights  and  dut.t^ 
arise.  Some  of  these  are  founded  on  the  common  law,  au'I 
some  on  special  statutory  enactments. 

A  contract  of  hiring  and  service  need  not  be  in  writing 
unless  it  be  for  a  period  longer  than  a  year,  or  for  a  year  tc 
commence  at  some  future  time.  If  in  writing,  it  t^  n  : 
liable  to  any  stamp  duty,  unless  it  apply  to  the  super.or 
classes  of  clerks,  &c  To  all  such  contracts  the  law  attarhrs 
an  implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  servant  faithfu'!; 
and  carefully  to  serve  the  master,  and  to  do  his  lawful  »:  \ 
reasonable  commands  within  the  scope  of  the  emplu\-Tnf:t 
contracted  for ;  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  protect  and  fAix.y 
remunerate  the  servant.  This  implied  undertaking  to  retuu- 
nerale  may  be  rebutted  by  circumstances  showing  that  i 
never  was  contemplated,  as  where  it  appears  tliat  the  scr%.  r.t 
merely  came  on  trial,  or  where  a  party  has  brought  to  Et  ^ 
land  a  person  who  was  his  slave  abroad.  In  all  hirings  who;! 
no  time  of  duration  is  expressed,  except  those  of  menial  y  r- 
vants,  it  is  a  rule  of  law  tnat  the  contract 'shall  continue  f'C 
a  year.  In  the  case  of  menial  servants  it  is  determina.  V 
by  a  month's  warning,  or  the  payment  of  a  month\  iiaje% 
Servants  in  husbandry  can  only  be  discharged  or  quit  '\b% 
service  upon  a  quarter's  notice.  This  rule  as  to  time  mar 
of  course  also  be  rebutted  by  any  circumstances  in  thi 
contract  inconsistent  with  its  existence.  In  the  ease  of  im- 
morality, or  any  kind  of  offence  amounting  to  a  inisdc* 
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time  for  which  he  was  hired  expire^  although  the  aeiv  it 
had  no  previous  intention  of  quitting  the  service  at  such 
period :  neither  will  an  action  lie  against  a  party  for  enticing 
awty  a  senrant,  if  the  servant  has  paid  to  the  roaster  the 
penalty  stipulated  for  hy  the  agreement  of  hiring  and  service 
in  case  of  his  quitting  his  master's  service.  Where  a  ser- 
vant has  heen  enticed  away  firom  the  service*  an  action  lies 
against  him  for  his  breach  of  contract,  as  well  as  against 
the  party  who  has  enticed  him  away. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  servant  of  a 
tradesman  to  solicit  his  master's  customers  to  give  him 
husiness  after  he  shall  have  left  the  service  of  his  master. 
Where  a  workman  discovers  a  new  invention  during  the 
time  of  his  service,  the  invention  is  the  property  of  the  ser- 
vant, unless  perhaps  he  were  especially  hired  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  making  new  inventions. 

By  the  statute  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  58,  *  for  preventing  the 
counterfeiting  the  certiftcates  of  the  characters  of  servants,' 
magistrates  are  empowered,  upon  information  being  laid 
before  them,  to  inflict  certain  penalties  and  punishments 
upon  parties  who  personate  masters  and  give  false  charao* 
ters  with  servants ;  and  also  upon  those  who,  though  they 
really  have  been  masters,  wilfully  make  false  statemenU  in 
writing,  as  to  tbe  time  and  particulars  of  the  service  or  the 
character  of  the  servant,  and  also  upon  those  who  personate 
servanU  or  falsely  state  that  they  have  been  in  particular 
services,  or  deny  that  they  have  been  in  such  employments 
as  they  really  have  filled.  Independently  of  the  provisions 
of  this  statute,  a  person  who  wilfully  gives  a  false  character 
with  a  servant  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  snit  of  the  party 
who  has  been  indu<»d  by  the  false  character  to  employ  the 
servant,  for  any  damages  which  he  may  suffer  in  consequence 
of  employing  him.  Thus  where  one  was  induced  by  a  false 
character  to  employ  a  servant  who  afterwards  robbed  him 
to  a  large  amount,  and  was  convicted  of  the  robbery,  the 
master  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  recover  to  the  extent  of 
his  loss  from  tbe  party  who  gave  the  false  character. 

Formerly  a  settlement  was  gained  by  residence  in  a 
parish  under  a  contract  of  hiring  and  service  for  a  year,  but 
oy  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  no  settlement  can  for  the 
future  be  gained  by  such  means.  [Poor.]  (Bl.,  Com,,  book 
i.,  c.  14 ;  Burn's  Juitice,  tit. «  Servants.') 

SERVETUS,  MICHAEL  (whose  family  name  was 
Reves),  was  born  at  Villanueva  in  Aragon,  in  the  year 
1 509.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  while 
young  to  the  university  of  Toulouse  in  order  to  study  the 
law,  instead  of  which  however  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
his  attention  principally  to  theology  during  the  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  that  city. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  quitted  Toulouse,  and  journey- 
ing into  Italy  in  the  suite  of  Quintana,  confessor  to  tlie  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  that  mo- 
narch at  Bologna,  in  February,  1530.  The  death  of  Quin- 
tana soon  left  him  at  liberty  to  travel  into  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
reformers.  *In  the  course  of  1530  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Basle,  and  there  he  first  broached  those  opinions  which 
afterwards  drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution  of  Calvin. 
He  probably  met  with  few  persons  who  were  disposed  to 
embrace  his  notions,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  or 
early  in  1531,  he  left  Basle  and  went  to  Strasburg.  His 
stay  in  Strasburg  however  was  short,  since  he  lived  at 
Haguenau  in  Alsace  during  the  printing  of  his  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  his  first  work,  was  pub- 
lished by  a  bookseller  of  Basle  in  1531,  but  the  opinions 
which  it  contained  were  so  contrary  to  those  usually  re- 
ceived, that  the  man  feared  to  print  it  at  Basle,  and  pro- 
cured its  publication  at  Haguenau,  the  name  of  which 
place  appears  on  the  title-page.  In  the  following  year  Ser- 
Tetus  wrote  a  second  treatise,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  on 
the  same  subject ;  in  which  he  corrected  some  errors  in 
his  former  work,  but  without  retracting  any  of  the  opinions. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  time  when  Servetus 
quitted  Haguenau,  but  we  next  find  him  at  Lyon,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  occupying  himself  principally  with 
the  study  of  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  time 
he  supported  himself  by  eorrecting  the  press,  and  by  other 
literary  labours,  among  which  was  the  publication  of  an 
improved  edition  of  Pirkbeimer^s  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1535.  On  leaving 
Lyon  he  visited  Pans,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  afterwards  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  likewise 
admitted  a  professor  of  tbe  university,  and  deliTered  toetorei 


OB  the  mathematics.     He  was  in  Paris  in  1537,  in  wh:r. 
year  he  published  an  essay  on  syrups,  the  only  medical  uc  •^ic 
that  hewrote^  but  his  ungovernable  temper  involved  him  . 
disputes  with  the  medical  faculty,  which  compelled  lun.  i 
leave  the  city.    It  is  most  likely  that  he  again  returned  t- 
Lyon,  for  in  1540  we  find  mention  of  him  aspracttning  in*- 
dicine,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the  villuze    • 
Charlieu.    His  attempt  to  obtain  practice  there  aeem^  *•• 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  taking  up  his  abode  once  w:* 
in  Lyon»  he  supported  himself  by  correcting  the  press  fur  i. 
Frellons,  the  printers.     He  likewise  superintended  a  m  .* 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1542,  and  tl.. 
notes  which  he  added  afforded  materials  to  strengthen  tiic 
charge  of  heresy  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

In  the  year  1543,  Pierre  Palmier*  archbishop  of  Viennc 
in  Dauphin^,  meeting  with  Servetus  at  Lyon,  induced  Jnir. 
to  return  with  him  to  his  see.    Servetus  devoted  btmi^if 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  place,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  trial  for  heresy  ten  years  aftervar  U 
Theology  however  was  still  a  favourite  pursuit  with  h  .l 
and  for  many  years  he  carried  on  a  oontioversial  correal  >:i* 
dence  with  Calvin,  in  the  oourse  of  which  he  sent  htm  a 
portion  of  a  manuscript  containing  many  of  the  opu."  •.« 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  his  *  Christianismi  Rt-^t. 
tutio.'    Their  private  correspondence,  never  very  friei. :  t. 
degenerated  by  degrees  into  quarrelling,  and  at  lenf>tb  i.i' 
scurrility;  and  Servetus  having  replied  toariolent  letter  <•' 
Calvin  concerning  his  own  opinions,  by  sending  a  list  .>: 
what  he  called  errors  and  absurdities  in  OslvJn^s*  Institute^, 
the  latter  angrily  broke  off  all  communication  with  him 
In  the  same  year,  1546,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  and  Virct« 
saying,  that  if  ever  Servetus  came  to  Geneva,  he  would  taWt 
care  that  he  should  not  escape  in  safety.    He  is  staie<l  b\ 
Bolsee  even  to  have  denounced  Servetus  to  Cardmal  Tt  *.  -- 
non  as  a  heretic ;  and  the  same  authority  adds  that  tbe  ca.> 
dinal  laughed  heartily  at  one  heretic  accusing  another. 

Servetus,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  bad  expr«fw«^  ' 
the  presentiment  that  he  should  suffer  death  for  bijk  ' : . 
nions ;  and  he  did  not  publish  the '  Christianismi  Restitu 
without  taking  every  precaution  to  conceal  the  fact  o(  I.  • 
being  the  author.  He  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  v.  . 
published  at  Basle,  but  no  bookseller  would  undertake  ^ '  i 
dangerous  engagement*  and  he  eventually  had  it  prinii^t  .* 
Viennein  1553,  but  without  his  own  name  or  that  uf  :l 
printer,  or  even  the  date,  or  name  of  the  place. 

The  work  caused  a  great  sensation ;  but  the  author  wi...' 
have  remained  Unknown,  had  not  Calvin  recognised  m  : .  • 
style,  and  in  the  abuse  of  himself,  the  hand  of  Serrcii  < 
He  immediately  procured  one  William  Trie,  a  ciiocn  •>'. 
Lyon,  but  a  recent  convert  to  tbe  reformed  religion,  a:- . 
then  resident  at  Geneva,  to  write  letters  to  the  authunt  .ro- 
of the  former  city,  containing  many  aerious  imputat  !•>.'>* 
aniinst  Servetus,  and  charging  him  with  having  written  * .  ■ 
'Christianismi  Restitutio.'  The  archbishop  of  Lyon,  t^* 
dinal  Tournon,  whose  diocese,  from  its  proximity  to  G^zit  •  . 
wa^  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heresy,  no  s^  :• 
received  this  intelligence  than  he  wrote  to  the  govr;  ii 

general  of  DauphinI,  acquainting  him  with  what  be  r. . ' 
card  concerning  Servetus.    In  consequence  of  the  su^r 
cion  thus  thrown  upon  him,  Servetus  was  arrested  anii  iv 
prisoned,  but  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  arquri. 
fbr  want  of  evidence  against  tiim,  had  not  Calvin,  thr^u.. 
the  medium  of  Trie,  forwarded  to  tlie  Inquisition  at  Vir:    - 
a  portion  of  manuscript  and  several  private  letters  vii/* 
he  had  received  finom  Servetus.     Mr.  Scott,  in  his  *  H  > 
tory  of  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,'  London.  }!^' 
chap,  xi.,  endeavours  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  refivm- 
and  denies  that  these  letters  were  produced  on  the  ir. 
That  in  this  however,  as  in  some  other  of  his  stateim    « 
Mr.  Scott  is  mistaken,  appears  from  the  fhct  that  in  the  c 
damnation  of  Servetus  by  the  Inquisition  of  Vienne,  Meet-  « 
and  writings  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Calvin'  are  especialU  lu.  .- 
tioned. 

Servetus  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had  not  U- 
strictly  guarded,  but  was  burnt  in  efiigy  at  Vienne,  on  J . 
17,  1553.    He  fled  to  Geneva,  in  which  town  he  kept  h.n 
self  closely  concealed,  but  was  arrested,  through  Cah  -  - 
influence,  on  the  day  before  that  on  which  be  was  ab-^ui  * 
start  for  Zurich  on  his  way  to  Italy.    He  was  arretted  i- 
trary  to  law,  the  city  of  Geneva  having  no  autbontt  1 1 
him,  who  was  merely  journeying  through  it :  when  in  t  - 
son,  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty ;   and  fat*  «  . 
denied  the  assistanoe  of  counsel.    His  private  pwpety  and  x 
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Serria,  and  marched  against  Murad,  who  met  the  Christian 
army  in  the  plain  of  Cossowa,  near  the  frontiers  of  Albania, 
a.d/  1389,  and  defeated  it  with  dreadful  slaughter,  but 
was  himself  killed.  Lazarus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
own  sultan.  In  the  following  century  sultai^  Murad  II., 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  George,  Despotes  of  Servia, 
turned  his  arms  against  his  broiher-in-law  about  the  year 
1 440,  overran  Servia,  took  the  fortress  of  Semendria,  and 
obliged  George  to  take  refuge  at  Ragusa,  from  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Hungary,  where  he  joined  the  gallant 
Hunnyades,  and  through  his  assistance  recovered  part 
of  his  territories.  At  last  Mohammed  II.,  after  taking  Con- 
stantinople, finally  conquered  Servia,  which  he  annexed 
to  bis  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade,  which  was 
hravely  defended  by  the  Hungarians  under  Hunnyades, 
and  was  only  taken,  in  1522,  by  Solyman  the  Great.  Servia 
continued  a  province. of  the  Turkish  empire  till  1717,  when 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian  army,  took  Bel- 
grade and  conquered  a  part  of  Servia,  which  was  ceded  by 
the  sultan  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  1718. 
But  in  the  subsequent  war  of  1 739,  the  Austrians,  being 
worsted  by  the  Turks,  lost  Servia,  and  gave  up  Belgrade 
also  by  treaty.  Marshal  Laudon  retook  Belgrade  in  1788, 
but  Austria  gave  it  up  again  to  the  sultan  by  the  peace  of 
Szistova  in  1791. 

About  the  year  1804  the  Servians,  availing  themselves  of 
the  revolt  of  Passwan  Oglu,  pasha  of  AVidin,  rose  in  arms 
throughout  the  country  against  the  Porte.  They  chose  for 
their  leader  George  Petrowitsch,  surnamed  Kara,  or  the 
'  black,*  a  countryman  who,  having  taken  a  part  in  a  former 
unsuccessful  insurrection  in  1787,  had  fled  into  the  Austrian 
territories,  and  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1788-9.  After  the  peace  in  1791  Kara  George  had  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  resumed  his  profession  of  herds- 
man and  grazier.  He  was  stern  and  taciturn,  but  cou- 
rageous and  robust.  In  January,  1806,  two  numerous 
Turkish  armies,  one  from  Bosnia  under  Bekir  Pasha,  and 
the  other  from  Nissa  in  Rumili  under  Ibrahim,  pasha  of 
Scutari,  entered  Servia.  Kara  George  had  no  more  than 
10,000  men,  but  they  were  determined,  and  knew  well  the 
country  and  the  intricacies  of  its  forests.  He  kept  in  check 
both  armies,  and  in  the  month  of  August  defeated  the  Pasha 
of  Bosnia,  and  drove  him  back  across  the  Drina  with  great 
loss.  He  then  turned  rapidly  against  the  Pasha  of  Scutari, 
who  proposed  a  truce.  But  the  truce  not  being  ratified  by 
the  rorte,  George  surprised  and  took  Belgrade,  except  the 
citadel,  which  surrenaered  in  1807.  Servia  was  now  free 
ftrom  the  Turks.  A  sort  of  military  government  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  wayvodes,  or  chief  proprietors  of  the  various 
districts,  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry 
formed  of  his  tenants  and  friends.  The  wavvodes  assembled 
once  a  year,  about  Christmas,  at  Belgrade,  to  deliberate, 
under  the  presidentship  of  Kara  George,  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  A  senate  of  twelve  members,  one  elected  by 
each  district  of  Servia,  constituted  the  permanent  executive. 
Mutual  jealousies  and  dissensions  soon  broke  out  between 
the  principal  wayvodes  and  Kara  George.  The  latter,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Bosnia  in  1809,  whilst  Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte. 
He  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Servia,  protected  by  a  diversion  made  by  a  Russian  corps  on 
the  side  of  the  Danube.  In  1810  he  defeated  Curschid 
Pasha,  who  had  advanced  from  Nissa  with  30,000  men,  and 
soon  after  he  routed  another  army  from  Bosnia,  and  drove  it 
back  across  the  Drina.  He  availed  himself  of  these  suc- 
cesses to  obtain  from  the  diet  of  1811  more  ample  powers, 
and  a  sort  of  ministry,  which  resided  continually  near  his 
person.  The  Porte  proposed  to  acknowledge  Kara  George 
as  Hospodar  of  Servia,  on  condition  that  the  Turks  should 

farrison  all  the  fortresses  and  keep  the  arsenals  and  arms, 
t  was  easy  for  persons  acquainted  with  Ottoman  policy  to 
foresee  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement 
The  negotiations  lasted  till  1813,  when  the  news  of  the 
success  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  freed  the  Turks  from 
the  fear  of  Russia,  and  stimulated  them  to  make  a  last 
effort  against  Servia.  Two  Turkish  armies  advanced, 
drove  before  them  some  Servian  corps,  and  carried  several 
strongholds.  Kara  George,  losing  on  a  sudden  his  firm- 
ness, crossed  the  Danube  and  took  refuge  in  the  Austrian 
territories,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  fortress  in  which  he 
died  some  vears  after.  Universal  discouragement  followed, 
and  the  lurks  occupied  the  whole  country  and  entered 


Belgrade.  Servia  became  again  a  pashalik.  The  wayvode 
Milosch  ObrenotA  it&ch  alone  kept  up  the  insurrection  about 
Jagodino,  in  the  southern  districts,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  pasha  for  himseU  aod 
followers.  The  Turks  however  having  contrived  to  grt 
into  their  hands  the  leaders  of  this  last  insurrection,  shot  s 
number  of  them,  regardless  of  the  amnesty,  and  empalt-d 
thirty-six  of  them  at  Belgrade,  in  front  of  the  paAhs'» 
palace,  in  1815.  Milosch  himself  had  the  good  luck  to 
escape;  he  ran  to  the  mountams,  and  the  iosurtection 
began  afresh.  Having  assembled  the  Heyduks,  a  kind  uf 
Slavonian  Klephts,  and  the  fugitives  and  emigrants  of  the 
former  insurrection,  he  attacked  the  kiaya,  or  lieutenant  uf 
the  pa«ha,  who  had  advanced  against  him  from  Belgrade  as 
the  bead  of  10,000  men.  The  kiaya  was  defeated  wiih  the 
loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  pasha  came  out  of 
Belgrade  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was  likewise  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  to  Keupri  under  an  escort 
given  him  by  Milosch.  Curschid,  pasha  of  Bosnia*  vent 
another  army  under  his  lieutenant  Ali,  who  was  defteatt-d, 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  his  master  with  prescnta^ 
Miloscn  afterwards  went  himself  to  the  camp  of  Curscbid 
Pasha  to  undertake  negotiations  of  peace.  The  only  article 
upon  which  they  could  not  agree  was  that  Milosch  withed 
the  Servians  to  remain  arm^,  to  which  the  pasha  would 
not  consent.  When  Milosch  rose  to  mount  his  horse,  the 
pasha*8  janizaries  fell  upon  him,  but  Ali,  who  had  been  «^o 
generously  treated  by  Milosch,  interposed,  representing  that 
Milosch  had  come  spontaneously  and  under  a  safe  conduct, 
which  ought  not  to  be  broken.  Ah*s  firmness  saved  Milosch, 
who  was  allowed  to  depart  The  negotiations  cootinued; 
Servian  deputies  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  at  last  a 
flrmaun  of  peace  came,  appointing  another  pasha  frieudl> 
to  the  Sen'ians.  Belgrade  and  the  other  fortresses  were  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  hut  the  Servians  re- 
tained the  administration  of  Uie  country,  their  senate,  8Ld 
they  alone  taxed  themselves. 

Milosch  restored  with  sjme  modification  the  constitutioc 
established  by  Kara  George.  He  created  a  provincial  admt- 
nistration ;  every  district  or  knef  has  its  kneven  or  civil  utr- 
cer,  and  every  great  division  or  province  has  its  obar-kticwo. 
all  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  treasury.  Judicial  cnurt»  arc 
established  in  the  various  districts,  and  a  court  of  appeal  ^•ls 
at  Kragojewats  for  the  whole  principality.  A  code,  ba»cYi 
mainly  on  the  French  code,  has  been  compiled.  The  rtcrgT 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  amenable  to  the  >&Qie 
courts  as  the  laity,  and  they  receive  a  salary  from  the  sisie. 
Elementary  schools  have  been  established  in  the  varitut 
districts.  Every  able-bodied  man  is  a  soldier,  and  bos  bi% 
own  arms.  Belgrade  has  a  small  Turkish  gamson,  aud 
is  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  has  no  direct  authonty  lo 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Senia  pays  a  fixed  amount  vf 
tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  is  yearly  delivered  by  the  prmoe 
into  the  hands  of  the  pasha.  The  natives  of  Servia  are 
allowed  to  trade  all  over  the  Ottoman  empire,  when  fur- 
nished with  Servian  passports.  Such  is  the  settlement  Ml 
tlie  affairs  of  Servia  since  1830- 

(Balbi;  La  Martina,  Voyage  en  Orient,  1833;  Pinfa. 
Eeise  in  Servien  in  1829.) 

SERVICE.  (Law.)    [ServantJ 

SERVICE,  the  name  given  in  English  cathedral  zou>tc 
to  the  Te  Deum  and  Jumlate,  the  Magnificat  and  Sunc 
Dimittis,  the  Cantate  Domino  and  Deus  Misereatur,  ciA 
lectively  or  separately ;  and  sometimes  applied,  very  vfr<~ 
neously,  in  our  concert  books,  to  the  whole  or  portions  . .' 
the  mass. 

SERVITES,  or  ServanU  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  teligu.*.* 
order  first  instituted  in  Tuscany,  a.d.  1233,  by  acvvn  P  - 
routine  merchants.     This  order,  though  subjected  to  i. . 
rule  of  St  Austin,  was  nevertheless  erected  in  commem^  • 
tion  of  the  most  holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virion.  :  - 
which  reason  its  monks  wore  a  black  habit,  and  obsc  -.- . 
several  rules  not  practised  in  other  monasteries.     Bent  Ti.  -*« 
bishop  of  Florence,  having  given  his  approval  to  the  u-   • 
tution  of  this  order,  pope  Clement  VL  granted  it  a  bu  .  •  f 
confirmation  in  1266.  Innocent  V.  took  measures  to  mb.I*  ^ 
it;  but  dying  before  he  had  completely  effected  his  mic: 
tions,  it  was  again  taken  under  papal  protection  by  IIuik.  i..s 
IV.  in  1286.    In  the  fifteenth  century  Martin  V.  and  Inc 
cent  VIII.  declared  that  the  Servites  formed  a  fiAb  mei.ui 
cant  order. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  m-as  fo^  r. ! 
that  the  Servitea  had  fallen  off  from  their  early  stnci&<s» , 
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upoD  by  the  Romani  m  the  basift  of  their  civil  and  political 
institutions ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  subsequent  ages 
much  more  was  attributed  to  him  than  he  actually  did,  and 
that  the  plebeians  in  particular  considered  him  as  the  great 
protector  of  their  order,  who  had  granted  them  almost  all 
the  rights  which  they  afterwards  regained  one  by  one  in  their 
unwearied  struggles  with  the  patricians.  What  Servius 
actually  did  for  the  Romans  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  the  continental  scholars  ever  since  the 
time  that  Niebuhr's  work  appeared.  We  shall  only  give  a 
sketch  of  the  constitution  or  Servius.  and  refer  our  readers 
to  the  beat  modem  works  on  the  subject. 

Servius  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  legislation  by 
dividing  the  public  land  which  was  taken  from  the  Latins 
among  those  citizens  (of  course  plebeians)  who,  owing  to 
their  poverty,  were  compelled  to  work  for  wages;  and  by 
sanctioning,  through  the  Comitia  Curiata,  about  fifty  laws 
relating  to  contracts  and  injuries  (y6fioi  avyaXAacricoc  koI 
v«p2  rwv  &Buaift^mv'.  Dionys.,  iv..  p.  218),  which  were  pro- 
hMy  intended  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  two 
estates.  He  divided  the  city,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Aventine,  into  to\u  regions,  three  of  which  an- 
swered to  the  three  original  townships  or  tribes  of  which 
Rome  consisted.    All  the  plebeians  who  dwelled  in  any  of 
these  regions  formed  a  tribus ;  so  that  all  the  plebeians  of 
the  city  were  divided  into  four  local  tribes  (tribus  urbansd). 
Their  names  were  Tribus  Suburana,  Palatina,  Esquilina,  and 
CoUina;  and  these  tribes  continued  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  plebeians  who  inhabited  the  country  around  and  subject 
to  Rome,  were  divided  into  twenty-six  local  tribes  (tribus  rus- 
tical), which  are  sometimes  also  called  regions.    This  divi- 
sion of  the  country  plebeians  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  at 
all;  and  Dionysius  found  different  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  it,  but  he  preferred  the  statement  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  mentioned  the  twenty-six  rustic  tribes.  The  subject  how- 
ever might  still  seem  to  be  involved  in  difi&culties,  inasmuch 
as  Livy  (ii.  16)  states  that,  in  the  year  495  B.C.,  the  whole 
number  of  tribes  was  only  twenty-one.    This  difficulty  how- 
ever is  removed  by  the  plausible  conjecture  of  Niebuhr 
(L,  p.  416.  &c.)^that  in  the  war  against  Porsenna  Rome  lost 
a  third  of  its  teiTitory-^that  is,  ten  regions  or  tribes ;  so  that 
there  remained  only  twenty,  to  which,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  sens  Claudia  with  its  numerous  clients,  the  twenty- 
fint  tribe  (tribus  Claudia,  aAerwards  tribus  Crustumina)  was 
added.    The  names  of  the  sixteen  rustic  tribes  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  after  the  war  with  Porsenna  are:  tribus 
Emilia,  Camilia,  Cluentia,  Cornelia,  Fabta,  Galena,  Hora- 
tia,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  PoUia  or  Publilia,  Pupiuia, 
Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Voltinia.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  419 ; 
GoUling,  p.  238.)    To  these  were  added,  in  387  B.Cn  the 
tribus  S  tellatina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Arnieosis ;  in 
357  B.C.,  the  tribus  Scaptia;  in  318  B.C.,  the  tribus  Ufen- 
tina  and  Falerina;  in  301  B.C.,  the  tribus  Terentina  and 
Aniensis;   and  lastly,  in  241  b.c.,  the  tribus  Velina  and 
Quirina.  The  number  of  tribes  thus  amounted  to  thirty-five, 
and  it  was  never  increased.    The  number  of  thirty  tribes 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  was  equal  to  that  of  the  patri- 
cian curiae ;  both  divisions  however  existed  independent  of 
each  other,  the  one  comprehending  only  the  patricians,  and 
the  other  the  plebeians.  The  clients  were  probably  not  con- 
tained in  the  Servian  tribes.   (Niebuhr,  i^  p-  421 ;  Walter, 
Geich.  d.  Rom,  RechU,  p.  30,  note  5.)    Gotthng  (p.  236) 
assumes  the  contrary,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing. 
The  division  of  the  plebeians  into  a  number  of  local  tribes 
was  nothing  beyond  a  regular  organization  of  the  body  of 
the  plebes,  of  which  they  had  indeed  been  in  need ;  but  it 
did  not  confer  any  other  rights  upon  them  than  what  they 
possessed  before.    At  the  head  of  each  tribe,  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  was  a  tribune  i^vXapxoth  who  was 
appointed  by  the  members  of  his  tribe.    He  bad  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  his  tribesmen,  and  he  levied  the  troops  and 
taxes  in  his  tribe.  The  plebeians  now  held  their  own  meet- 
ings according  to  their  tribes,  as  the  patricians  held  theirs 
according  to  tneir  curiae.  The  tribes  had  also  their  common 
festivals:  those  of  the  city  were  called  the  Compitalia,  and 
those  of  the  country  the  Paganalia. 

The  first  step  by  which  Servius  promoted  the  liberty  of 
the  people  was  the  institution  of  judices  for  private  actions, 
which  bad  formerly  been  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
kings.  (Dionys.,  iv^  p.  228,  &c.)  These  judices  were, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  (i.,  p.  428 ;  comp. 
Gotiling,  p.  241,  &c),  the  court  of  the  Centum viri,  for 
which  three  members  were  chosen  from  every  tribe.    The 


number  of  the  court  however  would  tlieo  be  only  ninety. 
But  see  IHet.  o/GtBtk  and  Roman  Aniiq.pUn^  'Centum- 
vin,' 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Servian  constitution  was  his  cen- 
sus, according  to  which  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizens,  both  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  and  tU«  pU.^ 
beians,  into  five  classes.     The  first  class  comprised  tho^e 
whose  property  amounted  to  at  least  100.000.  or,  according 
to  others,  at  least  to  110,000, 120,000, or  185,000  aa^ea.  [At  ] 
(Liv.,  i.  43 ;    Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  221 ;   Plin^  Hi>i.  Nat,,  xx^m. 
13 ;  Gellius,  vii.  IS ;   Cic,  De  Republ.,  ii.  22.)    The  second 
class  included  those  who  bad  at  least  75,000  asses ;    the 
third,  those  who  had  at  least  50,000 ;  the  fourth  class,  thuae 
who  bad  at  least  25,000 ;  and  the  fifth  class,  those  who  bad 
at  least  12,500,  or,  according  to  Livy,  11,000  asses.     ILt 
members  of  each  of  these  classes  were  divided  into  juniuivs, 
or  men  from  seventeen  to  forty-five  years  old ;  and  seniores, 
or  men  from  forty-five  to  sixty  yean.    The  latter,  though 
they  had  still  to  perform  military  service,  remained  at  RuUi« 
for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  while  the  former  went  out 
into  the  fli^ld,  and  served  in  the  regular  armies.    All  lad, 
according  to  their  higher  or  lower  census,  to  equip  tbca- 
selves  with  a  more  or  less  complete  suit  of  armour.    AW 
public  burdens  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  and  the 
armies  were  distributed  among  these  classes,  in  such  a  msa- 
ner  that  the  heaviest  duties  fell  upon  the  weaUhiesi,  whu 
had  at  the  same  time  practically  the  greatest  influence  id 
public  afi'aira.    All  Romans  whose  property  did  not  come 
up  to  that  of  the  fifth  class  were  kept  apart  from  the  claswci. 
Dionysius  indeed  says  that  they  were  formed  into  a  separate 
class.    They  were  however  subdivided  into  capile  cen^i  and 
proletarii:   among  the  former  were  reckoned  all  tho»e  wlu 
possessed  no  more  than  375 asses,  and  among  the  latter  those 
who  possessed  from  375  to  1500  sues.   These  two  diviMou* 
were  exempt  from  the  tributum,  and,  with  few  exceptions 
also  from  service  in  the  army;  but  they  had  to  pay  a  hiuu 
tax.    It  is  a  very  ingenious  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  lU; 
all  those  who  possessed  more  than  1 500  asses,  but  l««s  thai. 
the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  formed  the  accensi  and  \c'.4i. 
in  the  Roman  army,  that  is,  a  class  of  reser%'es  who  wect 
into  the  field  without  arms,  and  stepped  into  the  places  u/ 
those  who  had  fallen,  whose  armour  they  also  took.    Ail 
the  citizens  who  were  comprised  in  the  classes  were  calWd 
assidui  or  locupletes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest.    (C«c^ 
De  RepubL,  ii.  22;  Gellius,  xvi.  10.) 

After  the  taxation  and  the  miUtary  duties  of  the  RomsL» 
were  thus  regulated  by  the  census,  Servius  prooeedod  to 
determine  their  rights  by  the  same  standard.  For  thi»  put- 
pose  he  subdivided  each  of  the  five  classes  into  centune*. 
each  of  which  was  to  have  a  vote  (suflfragium)  in  the  gicAi 
national  assembly  which  they  were  to  form  (oomitiacuoio- 
riata,  or  comitiatus  maximus).  The  number  of  oentura-i 
however  was  not  the  same  in  all  classes:  the  flmt  iU^n 
though  the  smallest  in  numbers,  received  the  greatest  ouia- 
ber  of  centuries  or  suffrages,  in  order  that  those  who  had  t^^ 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens  might  aUiO  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  The  first  class  was  thus  div.dt^ 
into  eighty  centuries ;  *the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cls>9*3 
into  twenty  centuries  each ;  and  the  fifth  claaa  into  iho-if 
centuries.  The  whole  number  of  centuries  thus  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  This  division  was  made  «ith 
a  view  to  form  the  Roman  army,  and  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  represented  the  Roman  ciiisensas  a  roi]itar>  bod> 
Hence  half  the  number  of  centuries  in  each  class  consL-un^ 
of  the  seniores,  and  half  of  the  juniores.  The  seiaoro. 
though  fewer  in  numbers,  had  thus  equal  influence  wii:. 
the  juniores,  so  that  all  political  power  was  distributed  «.:!. 
a  due  regard  to  age  as  well  as  to  property.  (Gelliuv,  \« 
27.)  But  to  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  oenturies,  fi^« 
others  were  added,  independent  of  the  census,  partly  to  g.* 
them  a  compensation  for  the  active  part  which  their  memb«  • 
took  in  the  army ;  partly,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  tL; 
means  of  forming  a  majority  in  cases  where  opinions  vex 
equally  divided  b(Btween  the  seniores  and  juaiores.  P.- 
first  two  additional  centuries  were  the  centurin  fkbioru.^ 
which  Livy  describes  as  being  assigned  to  the  eighty  o..- 
turies  of  the 'first  class,  and  Dionysius  as  belonging  to  tht « 
of  the  second  daaa.  Cicero  w>jg[ns  the  hbri  to  the  t-^i 
class,  but  only  as  one  century.  Ine  difficulty  arising  fna 
these  different  acoounta  maybe  removed  by  the  supp^/»it  *. 
that  of  the  two  centuries  of  the  &bri,  one  waa  assigned  u 
each  of  the  first  two  classes;  and  if  this  suppoaitioD  be  c:^ 
reet,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  three  other  ftddtU«»l 
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posed  to  have  been  originally  nativei  of  India.    They  form 
annual  plants,  with  opposite  and  alternate  leaven,  and  ax- 
illary suUtary  flowers.     The  speciesi  are  by  some  considered 
to  be  five  in  number,  that  is,  S.  orientale,  indicum,  luleum, 
laoiniatum,  with  S.  radiatum,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Guinea. 
Others  consider  them  all  to  be  varieties  of  one  species. 
These  are  cultivated  in  various  countries,  but  especially  in 
India,  Efcypt,  and  Syria.    They  have  also  been  taken  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  plant  is  called  bangle  and  oil-plant. 
Sesamum  seeds  are  sometimes  added  to  broths,  frequently  to 
cakes  by  the  Jews,  and  likewise  in  the  East.    The  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  them  is  bland,  and  of  a  fine  quality,  and 
will  keep  many  years  without  becoming  rancid,  and  is  often 
used  in  India  as  a  salad  oil.    It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Sesamum  and  of  Ginglie  oil ;  also  til  he  tel,  or  meetha  tel, 
that  is,  sweet  oil.    The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  mucilaginous, 
and  employed  for  poultices.    Of  the  seeds,  two  varieties  are 
known  in  commerce,  one  white  and  the  other  black.    The 
former  is  called  iaffed  (or  white)  til  in  India.     Of  this  the 
plant  is  smaller  and  straighter,  with  fewer  branches  and 
leaves,  and  is  not  so  common  as  the  kola  (or  black)  tiL  Of 
this  the  plant  is  more  spreading  and  leafy;    also  larger, 
being  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  the  lower  leaves 
three- lobed,  and  the  upper  entire.    The  kala  til,  or  black 
sesamum  seed,  roust  not  be  confounded  with  another,  to 
which  the  same  name  is  applied,  as  this  is  the  seed  of  one  of 
the  Composite,  sometimes  called  Vesbesina  sativa,  but,  more 
correctly,  Guizotia  oleifera.    Of  til  seed  there  was  exported 
from  (Calcutta  of  bazar  maunds  (each  82lbs.),  in  1837, 18,559, 
and  in  1839,  38,537;    and  of  til  or  teel  seed  oil,  1354  and 
3513}  maunds  in  the  above  years.     Sesamum  seed  is  also 
imported  into  this  country  from  £Kyp^  and  is  said  to  be 
generally  of  a  finer  quality;    but  there  is  no  reason  why 
India  should  not  produce  and  export  the  finest,  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  for  cultivation,  and  in  the 
subsequent  cleaning  and  packing,  in  which  Indian  products 
are  usually  defective. 

SESBA'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
LeguminossD,  which  is  so  named  from  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  species  which  is  indigenous  in  Egypt.  The  rest  are 
found  in  the  equinoctial  )}arts  of  the  world,  but  the  most 
remarkable  in  India.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
a  5-cleft  or  5-toothed  calyx.  The  standard  of  the  corol 
roundish,  larger  than  the  keel,  which  is  obtuse,  2-edged  at 
the  base.  Stamens  diadelphous  (9  and  1),  with  the  sheath 
auricled  at  the  base.  Legume  elongated,  slender,  torulose, 
many-seeded.  The  species  form  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  cauline 
stipulas  lanceolate,  and  the  petiole  ending  in  a  bristle  point. 
Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  usually  yellow. 

S.  (Pgyptiaca^  the  Egyptian  species,  found  also  in  India, 
forms  a  small  and  very  elegant  tree ;  its  wood  is  employed 
in  making  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  S.  cannabina, 
the  Dhanchi  of  Bengal,  is  not  found  wild.  It  is  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  which  are  coarse,  but 
more  durable  than  some  other  substitutes  for  hemp,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  wet,  and  are  therefore  generally 
employed  for  the  drag-ropes  and  other  cordage  about  fish- 
ing-nets. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  is  generally  low  and  wet, 
and  does  not  require  much  preparation,  as  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  rapid  in  growth;  this  renders  it  advantageous 
to  cultivate,  especially  as  it  is  considered  ameliorating  crop. 
The  time  ok  sowing  is  when  the  soil  has  been  moistened 
by  the  fresh  showers  in  May.  About  thirty  pounds  of 
seed  are  allowed  to  an  acre.  The  crop  is  ready  to  cut  in 
September  and  October,  though  the  fibre  does  not  suffer 
if  left  standing  till  the  seed  is  ripe  in  November.  The 
process  of  steeping  and  cleaning  the  fibre  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  sun  (Crotalaria  juncea).  The  general,  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  of  ill-cleaned  fibre.  The  current  price  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  Paat  iCorchorus  alitor ius  and  capsu- 
larii).  The  expense  of  cultivation,  including  land-rent,  is 
about  nine  rupees. 

SE'SIA,  VAL  DI,  or  VALSESIA.  a  province  of  the 
continental  Sardinian  states,  is  also  called  in  the  adminis- 
trative language  *  Provincia  di  Varallo,'  from  the  name  of 
the  head  town.  It  consists  principally  of  an  alpine  valley, 
about  30  miles  long,  and  from  lU  to  15  wide,  through  which 
runs  the  river  Sesia,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Rosa,  and  flowing  first  east,  and  then  south-east, 
leaves  the  highlands  and  enters  the  plain  of  Vercelli  to 


join  the  Po.    The  province  of  Val  di  Sesta  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  lofty  group  of  Mount  Rosa,  west  by  the 
provinces  of  Aoeta  and  Ivrea.  south  by  those  of  Biella  and 
Novara,  and  east  by  that  of  Pallanxa.    The  population 
amounts    to    35,000    individuals,    distributed    among    4J 
parishes  or  communes.     The  principal  town«  VaimlkH  with 
about  2700    inhabitants,  has  an   old    collegiate   church, 
remarkable  for  a  beautiful  altar-niece  by  Oaudenzio  Ferrari 
a  native  painter  of  the  sixteentn  eentuir,  and  a  pupil  of 
both  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raibello,  who  is  little  known, 
though  he  deserves  to  be  known.    A  sanctuary  on  a  neigh- 
bouring  hill,  called '  il  Sacro  Monte,'  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims.    It  consists  of  a  succession  of  chapels,  forty^tnu 
in  number,  containing  a  series  of  fresco  paintinp  and  uf 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  life  of  our  Saviour.    Many 
of  the  paintings  are  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  hia  pupiU 
Stella  and  Luini ;  others  are  by  Fiammengbino,  Morazzone. 
and  Bargnola.    The  whole  is'  verv  interesting,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  frescoes  are  decayed  through  neglect.    The 
engraver  Bordiga  at  Milan  has  published  plates  of  those  by 
Ferrari  in  his  work,  *Notiiie  intorno  idle  Opere  di  Gauden- 
zio. Ferrari,  Pittore  e  Plasticatore,*  4to.,  Milan,    1821.     A 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
the  church  is  also  adorned  with  paintings  by  Ferrari.    The 
plan  of  the  sanctuary  was  traced  by  Father  Bernardu 
Caimo  of  Milan,  who  had  been  Kuardian  of  the  convent  uf 
the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  in  the  15th  century.     Fobellui 
a  small  town  in  the  mountains,  about  ten  miles  from  Va- 
rallo,  is  remarkable  for  the  comeliness  of  the  women.    Bor- 
gosesia,  a  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  on  the  hiigfa  read  ft om 
Varallo  to  Vercelli  and  Novara,  carries  on  considerable 
traffic.     The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  Val   di  Sesia  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys  of  Novara.   [Novara,  Valli   di.) 
Many  of  the  men  leave  their  country  to  seek  for  subsistence 
by  various  trades  in  other  countries,  and  some  return  home 
with  money,  to  spend  their  old  age  where  they  were  bor». 
The  Val  ii  Sesia  retained  its  independence  during   ihe 
middle  ages  till  14 15,- when  the  people  voluntarily  paid 
allegiance  to  Filippo  Maria  Visconti.  duke  of  Milan,  oa  the 
condition  of  not  being  subject  to  any  taxation  or  penK)nal 
service  without  their  consent.     They  retained  this  prinle|:» 
under  the  Spanish  governors  of  Lombardy  till  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  when  the  Val  di  Sesia  was  given  to 
the  house  of  Savoy.    The  people  even  now  seldom  have 
recourse  to  the  judge  who  resides  at  Varallo;  but  if  any 
disf)ute  occurs,  arbitratora  are  appointed,  called  by  the  name 
of  Biederslonti,  Moyal  men,'  to  whose  judgment  the  parties 
submit  (Bertolotti,  Peregrinaxioni.) 

SESO'STRIS  (Diodorus  calls  him  Sesoosia»  sometimes 
he  is  called  Ramses  the  Great),  the  greatest  of  the  early 
kings  of  Egypt  He  is  the  third  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  W2X 
the  successor  of  Moeris ;  but  Diodorus  (i.  53)  plaees  hia 
seven  generations  after  Moeris.  The  exact  time  of  1m 
reign  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  common  opinion  is  tbai  K 
was  about  the  year  1500  b.c.  What  has  been  handed  doiin 
to  us  as  the  history  of  Sesostris,  contains  such  exaggeraUti 
accounts  of  his  military  exploits,  that  we  must  suppose  itio 
achievements  of  several  kings,  who  perhaps  bore  the  same 
name,  to  be  ascribed  to  one.  There  is  however  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  personal  existence,  and  as  his  history  serves  \\> 
explain  many  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art  and  arrhitco 
ture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  the  antient  traditions. 

The  father  of  Sesostris  had  all  the  male  children  wh^ 
were  born  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  educairi 
with  his  son,  and  gave  them  a  regular  military  training,  X\\k\ 
they  might  become  attached  to  their  king  and  be  cnabVi 
to  endure  with  him  all  the  hardships  to  which  they  mi|;:ii 
be  exposed  during  his  career  as  a  conaueror.  (Diod.,  !.:::> 
His  first  expedition  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  fatb«r. 
into  Arabia,  which  he  conquered.  Hereupon,  though  \\  *\ 
a  young  man,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  into  the  counti «» 
west  of  Egypt,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  pan 
of  Libya.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  ne  came  ■  > 
the  throne,  he  determined  to  realize  a  prophecy  according  ti> 
which  he  was  to  become  master  of  the  whole  inhabited  eartli. 
But  before  he  set  out  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  p>*  1 
will  of  the  Egyptiaus,  for  he  is  represented  as  king  of  all 
Egypt  He  divided  the  country  into  36  districts  (»o^ixK 
each  under  the  government  of  a  nomarch.  He  then  rv.s^^l 
an  army  of  600,000  foot»  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  beasts  s4 
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Da((einent  of  bU  other  ftands  and  ugeMmento  allotted  to  the 
■aioe  purpose  is  conjointly  in  that  hody  and  in  the  heritors 
or  landed  proprietors  of  the  parish.  Indeed  the  heritors  are 
also  hy  law  entitled  to  a  voice,  although  the  right  is  seldom 
exercised,  even  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  weekly 
collections  at  the  church  door.  In  royal  hurghs  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor  is  vested  solely  in  the  magistrates ;  but 
they  usually  devolve  the  greater  part  of  the  business  upon 
the  kirk  session. 

(Principal  Hill's  Vie^o  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  Dr.  Alexander  HilVs  Practice  in  the  several 
Judicatories  qf  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  Dunlop's  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Scotland  relative  to  the  Poor ;  Report^  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence^  from  Select  Committee  of  the  House  qf 
Commons  on  Church  Patronage,  Scotland,  ]  834.) 

SESSIONS.  A  session  is  the  period  during  which  any 
court  of  law  sits  for  the  transaction  of  judicial  business ; 
but  the  term  Sessions  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
meeting  of  the  justices  of  a  county,  or  other  district  which 
has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  for  the  execution 
of  the  authorities  conferred  by  the  crown  by  that  commission 
and  others  created  by  act  of  parliament. 

County  Sessions.^The  commission  of  the  peace  issued 
hy  the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  creatins;  county  magistrates, 
consists  of  two  branches.     The  former,   relating  to  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  justices  individually  and  sepa- 
rately, has  been  already  set  forth.  [Justices.]    The  second 
branch  of  the  commission  creates  the  powers  of  the  justices 
when  assembled  in  sessions.    It  is  as  follows : — *  We  have 
also  assigned  you.  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom 
anyone  of  you,  the  aforesaid  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  E.  F.,  &c.  we  will 
shall  be  one),  our  justices,  to  inquire  the  truth  more  fully, 
by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  aforesaid  county, 
by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  shall'  be  better  known,  of 
all  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  inchantments, 
sorceries,  arts  magic,  trespasses,  forestall ings,  regratings,  in- 
grossings,  and' extortions  whatsoever,  and  of  all  and  singular 
other  crimes  and  offences,  of  which  the  justices  of  our  peace 
may  or  ought  lawfully  to  inquire,  by  whomsoever,  and  after 
what  manner  soever,  in  the  said  county  done  or  perpetrated, 
or  which  shall  happen  to  be  there  done  or  attempted,  and 
also  of  all  those  who  in  the  aforesaid  county  in  companies 
ai^ainst  our  peace,  in  disturbance  of  our  people,  with  armed 
force,  have  gone  or  rode,  or  hereafter  shall  presume  to  go  or 
ride,  and  also  of  all  those  who  have  there  lain  in  wait,  or 
hereafter  shall  presume  to  lie  in  wait,  to  maim,  or  cut,  or 
kill  our  people ;  and  also  of  all  victuallers,  and  all  and 
singular  other  persons,  who  in  the  abuse  of  weights  or  mea- 
sures, or  in  selling  victuals,  against  the  form  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  statutes,  or  any  one  of  them,  heretofore  made  for 
the  common  benefit  of  England,  and  our  people  thereof,  have 
ofTt^nded  or  attempted,  or  hereafter  shall  presume  in  the  said 
county  to  offend  or  attempt,  and  also  of  all  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
stewards,  constables,  keepers  of  gauls.  and  other  officers, 
who  in  the  execution  of  tneir  offices  about  the  premises  or 
any  of  them,  have  unduly  behaved  themselves,  or  hereafter 
shall  presume  to  behave  themselves  unduly,  or  have  been 
or  shall  happen  hereafter  to  be  careless,  remiss,  or  negligent 
in  our  aforesaid   county  and  of  all  and  singular  articles 
and  circumstances,  and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  that 
concern  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  by  whomsoever,  and 
after  what  manner  soever  in  our  aforesaid  county,  done  or 
perpetrated,  or  which  hereafter  shall  there  happen  to  be  done 
or  attempted,  in  what  manner  soever;  and  to  inspect  all  in- 
dictments whatsoever  so  before  you  or  any  of  you  taken  or 
to  be  taken,  or  before  others  late  our  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  aforesaid  county  made  or  taken,  and  not  yet  deter- 
mined;  and  to  make  and  continue  processes   thereupon 
against  all  and  singular  the  persons  so  indicted,  or  who 
before  you  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  indicted,  until  they 
can  be  taken,  surrender  themselves,  or  be  outlawed ;  and  to 
hear  and  determine  all  and  singular  the  felonies,  poisonings, 
inchantments,  sorceries,  arts  magic,  trespasses,  forestalling, 
regratings,  ingrossings,  extortions,  unlawful  assemblies,  in- 
dictments aforesaid,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises, 
according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  as  in  the  like 
case  it  has  been  accustomed,  or  ought,  to  be  done ;   and 
the  same  offenders  and  every  of  them,  for  their  offences,  by 
fines,  ransoms,  amerciaments,  forfeitures,  and  other  means, 
as  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  or  form  of 
the  ordinances  and  statutes  aforesaid,  it  lias  been  accus- 
tomed, or  ought,  to  be  done,  to  chasti«(c  and  punish. 

*  Provided  always,  that  if  a  case  of  difficulty  upon  the  de- 


termination of  any  of  the  premiiet,  before  yoo,  or  Any  twoos 
more  of  yon,  shall  happen  to  arise,  then  let  judgment  in  no 
wise  be  given  thereon  before  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you. 
unless  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our  justices  of  the  one  or 
other  bench,  or  of  one  of  our  justices  appointed  to  hold  the 
assizes  in  the  aforesaid  county. 

*  And  therefore  we  command  you,  and  every  of  vou,  that 
to  keeping  the  peace,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  alf  and  sin- 
gular other  the  premises,  you  diligently  apply  yoarselres: 
and  that  at  certam  days  and  places  whieh  you,  or  any  surb 
two  or  more  of  you  as  is  aforesaid,  shall  appoint  for  these 
purposes,  into  the  premises  ye  make  inquiry,  and  alt  and 
singular  the  premises  hear  and  determine,  and  perform  and 
fulfil  them  in  the  aforesaid  form,  doing  therein  what  tn 
justice  appertains,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  £nir- 
land,  saving  to  us  the  amerciaments  and  other  things  to  us 
therefVoro  Monging. 

'  And  we  command,  by  the  tenor  of  these  pi  aunts,  our 

sheriff  of that  at  certain  days  and  places,  which 

you,  or  any  such  two  or  more  of  you  as  is  aforesaid,  shall 
make  known  to  him,  he  cause  to  come  before  yon,  or  hurh 
two  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid,  so  many  and  saeh  good  and 
lawful  men  of  his  bailiwick  (as  well  within  liberties  as  with- 
out) by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  the  premises  shall 
be  the  better  known  and  inquired  into. 

*  Lastly,  we  have  assigned  to  you  the  aforesaid  A.  B , 
keeper  of  the  rolls  of  our  peace  in  oar  said  county :  end 
therefore  you  shall  cause  to  be  brought  before  you  and  your 
said  feflows,  at  the  days  and  places  aforesaid,  the  wVtts^ 
precepts,  processes,  and  indictments  aforesaid,  that  they 
may  be  inspected,  and  by  a  due  course  determined  as  is 
aforesaid. 

'In  witness  whereof  ve  have  caused  these  our  let  ten 
patent  to  be  made.    Witness  ounielf,  at  Westminster,*  &r. 

The  words  'of  whom  any  one  of  you  the  aforesaid  A.  B.. 
C  D.,  E.  F.,  &c.  we  will  shall  be  one,'  oonstitute  the  quorum 
clause,  so  called  because  when  the  commission  was  in  Latin, 
the  clause  ran  *  quorum  A.  B.  vel  C.  D.  vel  B.  F^  &e.  unura 
esse  volumus.' 

The  statute  1  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  8,  s.  8,  prohibits  sherifTf 
from  exercising  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  during  the 
time  that  they  act  as  sherifra.  They  migtit  otherwise  S* 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  same  matter  both  as  judges  and 
officers, — to  execute,  as  sheriffs,  precepts  which  they  had 
issued  as  justices.  It  has  been  supposed  that  where  a  jus- 
tice is  elected  coroner,  he  is  discharged  of  his  authority  vf 
justice.  But  if  he  be  crented  a  duke,  arrhbisliopk  marquess, 
earl,  viscount,  baron,  bishop,  knight,  judge,  or  seijeani  at- 
law,  his  authority  as  justice  of  the  peace  remains.  (1  Edw. 
VI.,  c.  7.)  By  !)  Geo.  II.,  c.  18,  s.  9,  attorneys,  solicitors,  and 

})roctors  are  prohibited  from  acting  as  justices  of  the  peaoe 
or  any  county  durinz  the  time  that  they  continue  in  prsctic». 
A  meeting  of  the  justices  held  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
judicially  for  the  whole  district  comprised  within  their  com- 
mission constitutes  a  court  of  general  session  of  the  peaof. 
By  12  Rich.  II.,  c.  10,  sessions  are  required  to  be  held  in 
every  quarter  of  the  year,  or  oflener  if  need  be.  The  four 
sessions  so  held  are  styled  courts  of  general  quarter-se««ion 
of  the  peace,  or,  in  common  parlance,  'quartei^sessiunv* 
By  different  statutes  the  quarter-sessions  are  directed  to  he 
held  at  uniform  periods.  Tne  times  at  which  they  are  directed 
to  be  held  are,  the  first  week  after  the  llth  of  October,  th^* 
first  week  after  the  28th  of  December,  the  first  week  after 
the  .list  of  March,  the  first  week  after  the  24th  of  Jun<f. 
Though  the  justices  act  irregularly  in  omitting  to  convent 
the  quartel^sessions  at  the  prescribed  periods  (except  x\  e 
April  sessions,  in  respect  of  which  power  is  expreialy  gnm 
to  the  justices  to  alter  the  time  to  any  dav  between  the  ri  *s 
of  March  and  the  22nd  of  April),  sessio>j8  held  as  quarter- 
sessions  in  other  neriods  of  the  quarter  are  legal  quarter- 
sessions.  When  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  court  nf 
quarter-sessions  is  not  completed  before  the  time  at  w  h\e> 
it  is  thought  desirable  fur  the  justices  to  separate,  the  court 
is  usually  adjourned  to  a  subsequent  day ;  so  where  thr«v 
is  reason  to  expect  that  new  matteiH  will  arise  which  it  w:lt 
be  desirable  to  dispose  of  before  tiie  next  qucurtar-session^ 
Two  justices,  one  of  them  being  of  the  quorum,  may  at  ary 
time  convene  a  general  session  of  the  peace;  but  at  smcIi 
additional  session  no  business  can  be  transacted  which  .-« 
directed  by  any  act  of  parliament  to  be  transacted  at  quarter 
sessions. 

Both  general  sessions  and  general  quarter*aessions 
held  by  virtue  of  a  precept  under  the  hands  of  two  j 
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The  justices  being  assembled  in  sessions  elect  a  cbair- 
man.  A  panel,  or  list  of  persons  returned  to  serve  on 
tbo  grand-jury,  being  called  over,  twenty-three,  if  so 
many  appear,  are  sworn  to  inquire  of  the  truth  of  the 
matters  which  will  be  brought  before  them,  and  not  to 
disclobe  wliat  is  brought  before  them.  If  twenty- three  do 
not  appear,  the  court  may  proceed  with  a  smaller  number; 
but  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  grand-iury  without  the 
concurrence  of  twelve  of  its  members,  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
take  less  than  thirteen,  though  twelve  may  be  sworn,  if, 
after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  more  do  not  attend.  Those 
persons  in  the  panel  wha  do  not  answer  to  their  names  are 
liable  to  be  fined ;  and  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  en- 
sure full  attendance  in  future,  the  whole  panel  is  called 
over  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing  all  the 
defaulters.  The  grand-jury  being  sworn,  the  royal  procla- 
mation against  vice  and  immorality  is  read  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace.  The  chairman  delivers  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  in  which,  as  he  is  in  possession  of  the  depositions 
taken  when  the  prisoners  were  committed,  he  calls  their  at- 
tention to  such  cases  as  appear  to  present  any  difficulty,  and 
explains  such  points  of  law  as  are  necessary  for  their  guid- 
ance. The  grand  jury  then  retire  to  their  room  to  receive 
such  bills  of  indictment  as  may  be  brought  before  them. 

When  the  business  of  the  sessions  is  such  as  to  bo  likely 
to  occupy  one  court  more  than  three  days,  it  is  usual  to  ap- 
point a  second  chairman  to  preside  in  a  separate  court, 
under  the  authority  of  59  Geo.  111.,  c.  28.  The  bills  of 
indictment  for  offences  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  sessions  be- 
ing prepared,  the  wiinesses  in  support  of  the  charge  are 
sworn  in  court.  The  bills  of  indictment  on  parchment,  with 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed  thereon,  are  taken  to 
the  grand-jury,  who  call  in  and  examine  the  witnesses  in 
succession,  no  other  person  being  present  The  examina- 
tion being  concluded,  if  a  majority  consisting  of  not  less 
than  twelve  are  of  opinion  that  the  charge  is  supported  by 
the  evidence,  the  bill  of  indictment  is  indorsed  'a  true 
bill,'  or  the  indorsement  may  state  that  the  bill  is  true  in 
such  and  such  parts,  and  not  true  in  others,  or  the  grand- 
jurv  may  themselves  strike  out  or  alter  any  part  of  the  bill, 
ana  return  it  in  its  corrected  form  as  a  true  bill  generally. 
If  a  majority  of  the  grand-jury  think  that  the  party  is  not 
guilty,  or  if  the  number  that  think  him  guilty  be  less  than 
twelve,  they  indorse  *  not  a  true  bill  ;*  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  old  form  of  indorsement,  'ignoramus'  (we  do  not 
know),  seems  to  be  more  correct.    It  not  unlrequently  hap- 

Sens  that  grand-jurors  return  'a  true  bill*  where  the  evi- 
ence  which  has  been  brought  before  them  is  such  as  merely 
to  raise  in  their  minds  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  the 
party  accused,  acting  under  an  impression  that  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  try  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  that  the  inquiry 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  grand-jury  room  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  precognition  little  differing  fi:om  the  preliminary 
examination  whicn  takes  place  before  a  magistrate,  who  is 
bound  to  commit  or  to  require  bail  if  a  probable  cause  of 
guilt  be  made  out.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  man 
is  not  liable  to  punishment  until  the  fact  charged  against 
him  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men 
(whether  grand-jurors,  leet-jurors,  or  jurors  impanelled  to 
try  an  issue  in  a  civil  cause  involving  a  charge  of  crime), 
nor  until  such  finding  has  been  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
verdict  of  twelve  others,  forming  the  petty-jury,  or  by  the 
confession  of  the  party  by  pleading  guilty  in  onen  court.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  ought  in  strictness  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered as  founded  upon  the  presentment  of  the  grand-jury, 
and  the  proceedings  which  take  place  before  the  petty-jury 
may  be  said  to  be  less  a  trial  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  than  a  trial  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  indict- 
ment The  grand-jury  are  sworn  to  inquire,  not  whether  the 
accused  ought  to  he  put  upon  his  trial,  but  whether  the  matter 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  to  make  their  presentment,  con- 
tainea  in  the  bill  of  indictment  which  directly  and  unequivo- 
cally asserts  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  the  party, 
IS  or  is  not  true.  To  return  a  bill  as  true  upon  less  evidence 
than  that  which,  if  unconlradicted,  would  be  satisfactory 
proof  of  guilt,  seems  to  beatvariance  withan  oath  to  present 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  There  appears  to 
be  no  substantial  distinction  between  a  finding  bv  the  grand- 
jur)'  (hat  the  party  has  committed  the  offence  cnarged,  end 
a  verdict  of  'guilty*  pronounced  by  a  petty-jury.  The 
finding  of  a  true  bill  wnere  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
convict  is  a  wrong  to  the  party  accused.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  justice  of  the  country  is  not  unfrequcntly  defeated 


by  forcing  on  a  criminal  charge  to  its  final  deeisioa  at  ^ 
time  when  evidence  sufficient  to  show  the  real  character  of 
the  transaction  has  not  been  obtained ;  and  by  the  incouu* 
derate  haste  of  grand-juries  in  finding  bills,  the  moet  atro- 
cious crimes  have  not  unfrequently  obtained  a  total  ex- 
emption from  punishment  (8  Howell.  SieUe  Triais,  frjl, 
836.  838 ;  Burn's  Juttice, '  Indictment  V.') 

The  bill,  being  indorsed,  is  brought  into  court  by  the 
grand-jury,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  nbo 
reads  the  indorsement  with  the  name  of  the  prisoner  and 
the  nature  of  the  charge.  By  finding  the  bill  to  be  true, 
either  generally  or  in  part  the  grand-iury  are  become 
indictors,  and  the  party  charged  the  indictee ;  but  the*e 
terms  are  nearly  obsolete.  1  he  indictee  is  brought  to  the 
bar  by  the  gaoler  if  in  custody,  or  if  out  on  bail,  be  eucnc* 
of  bis  own  accord  in  discharge  of  bis  bail.  He  is  then  ar- 
raigned, and  the  trial  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
assizes.  flRiAL.]  If  the  prisoner  be  found  notguiltv,heis  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty,  unless  there  be  some  other  matter 
before  the  court  upon  which  he  ough  t  to  be  detained.  I  f  a  %  cr- 
dict  of  guilty  be  returned^  the  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the 
chairman,  such  sentence,  where  the  amount  of  punishment 
attached  to  the  offence  is  not  fixed,  being  ftrat  deterroinvd 
by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  justices  present. 

The  sessions  cannot  be  held  without  the  presence  of  two 
justices  at  least;  nor  can  they  be  adjourned  by  one  justice, 
though  two  or  more  may  previously  have  been  present 
Every  act  done  as  an  act  of  sessions,  before  two  justices  have 
met  or  after  two  have  ceased  to  be  present  is  void. 

The  crown  may  grant  a  commission  of  the  peace  not  only 
for  an  entire  county,  but  also  for  a  particular  district 
within  the  county.  In  order  however  to  exclude  the  in* 
terference  of  the  county  justices  in  the  particular  dUtnct 
it  is  necessary  either  to  introduce  into  the  commission  t>f 
the  peace  for  the  particular  district  a  clause  excluding  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates,  which  is  called  a  ne- 
intromittant  clause,  or  to  grant  a  new  commission  to  the 
county  magistrates  excluding  the  particular  district.  If  the 
former,  which  is  the  usual  course,  be  taken,  the  county  ma- 
gistrates may  still  hold  their  sessions  within  the  particu'.sr 
district,  though  they  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  reapcc: 
of  matters  arising  within  the  district 

Petty  and  Special  Sessions. — A  meeting  held  by  jufttuv^ 
for  the  transaction  of  magisterial  business  arising  wiihiu  a 
particular  district  forming  a  subdivision  of  the  count \  <  r 
district  comprised  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  i*>  nlUd 
a  petty  session ;  and  if  the  ineeting  be  convened  f*^  M>me 
particular  or  special  object  as  the  appointment  of  o^erttrs 
of  the  poor,  of  way  wardens,  of  examiners  of  weigbt>»  aiul 
measures,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  special  session.  A  meetin<;  nf 
magistrates  cannot  legally  act  as  a  special  session,  unle^  all 
the  magistrates  of  the  particular  oiiviaion  aro  present  or 
have  had  reasonable  notice  to  attend. 

Borough  Sessions. — The  Municipal  Corporation  Act  <  i 
&  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76)  directs  that  the  recorder  of  any  cit>  or 
borough  to  which  a  separate  court  of  quarter-seibJon»  n 
^[ranted  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  shall  be  the  y>'.« 
judge  of  such  court  [Recorder],  leaving  the  ordinary  duiKi 
of  magistrates  out  of  sessions  to  be  performed  by  the  ju>tins 
of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  crown  for  such  city  or  li^ 
rough.  The  recorder  is  required  to  hold  a  oourt  of  quarter- 
sessions  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  or  at  socb  other 
and  more  frcouent  times  as  he  may  think  fit  or  as  the  cio«  n 
may  direct.  Borough  quarter-sessions  are  not  however,  li^i 
county  quarter-sessions,  appointed  to  be  held  in  parii« .  •: 
weeks.  In  case  of  sickness  or  iinavoidable  absence,  the  r  .^ 
corder  is  authorised,  with  the  consent  of  the  town  cour.r  . 
to  appoint  a  barrister  of  five  years*  standing  to  act  as  depL-> 
recorder  at  the  next  session,  but  no  longer.  In  the  ab«t>r.rt 
of  the  recorder  and  of  any  deputy  recorder,  tbe  court  n:s* 
be  oi>ened  and  adjourned,  and  the  reoognisancea  re<pitr. 
by  the  mayor;  but  the  mayor  is  not  authorised  to  <!.•  j  .t 
other  judicial  act  Where  it  appears  to  the  recorder  :1  : 
tbe  sessions  are  likely  to  last  more  than  three  days,  h<  r.  .i 
appoint  an  '  assistant*barrister'  of  five  }  ears' standi n:: 
hold  a  seciTnd  court  for  the  trial  of  such  felonies  and  n. « '•- 
meanors  as  shall  be  referred  to  him,  provided  it  baa  Ut  . 
certified  to  the  recorder,  by  the  mayor  and  two  aldernn  . 
that  the  i*ouncil  have  resolved  that  such  a  course  i«i  e\rv- 
dient  and  the  name  of  the  intended  assistant-barrister  1  i.* 
been  approved  of  by  a  secretary  of  state. 

Every  burgess  of  a  borough  (or  citixen  of  a  city),  hax  •  ^ 
a  court  of  quarter-session  (unless  exempt  or  disqu.i.iLi>l 
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phioo  et  chronologico  dispositSB  secundum  systema  Eckeli- 
anum,'  4to.,  Leipzig,  1797,  a  work  more  complete  than  those 
of  Eckel,  Lipsius,  and  Pinkerton.  In  the  first  part  Sestini 
gives  a  series  of  medals  of  more  than  a  lOUO  cities,  and  of 
240  sovereigns ;  and  in  the  second  is  a  list  of  cities  to  which 
G>oltz  and  Ligorio  have  attrihuted  apocryphal  medals,  and 
of  many  more  to  which  medals  have  heen  erroneously  dis- 
tributed and  misapplied;  2,  'ConsiderazionisullaConfedera- 
zione  degli  Achei,'  with  plates  of  all  the  medals  of  the  con- 
federate cities;  3,  'Relazione  su  i  Moderni  Falsiflcatori/  in 
which  he  exposes  the  tricks  of  those  who  coin  medals  which 
they  pass  for  antient;  4,  '  Descriptio  Nummorum  Vete- 
rum  ex  Museis  Ainslie,  Belhni,  Bonducca,  Borgia,  Casoli, 
Cousin^ry,  Gradenigo,  San  Clemeute,  von  Schellersheim, 
Veriti,*  &c.,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1796  ;  5,  *  Descrizione  degli  Sta- 
teri  Antichi,  illustrati  culle  Medaglie,' 4to.,  Florence,  1817; 
G,  '  Lettere  Numismatiche,'  9  vols.,  published  at  different 
periods,  and  containing  many  valuable  dissertations,  such 
as  upon  Armenian  coins,  upon  the  sera  of  the  Arsacidae, 
upon  a  rare  set  of  medals  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  IL, 
upon  a  medal  of  Aeropus  TIL,  king  of  Macedonia,  &c. ;  7, 
'  Descrizione  di  alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  Fon- 
tana,*  3  vols.  4to.,  Florence.  1822-9;  8,  •Descrizione  di 
alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  del  Barone  di  Chaudoir,' 
4to.,  1831 ;  9,  'Gatalogus  Nummorum  Veterum  Musci  Ari- 
goniani,  dispositus  secundum  sistema  geographicum,'  fol. ; 
10,  'Descrizione  delle  Medaglio  Greche  e  Romane  del  fd 
Benkowitz;'  11.  '  Illustrazione  d*un  Vaso  di  Vetro  con 
edifizi  e  leggende  ;*  the  vase  was  found  at  Populonia  near 
Piombino;  12,  *  Dissertazione  intorno  al  Vireilio  di  Ap- 
roniano,  codice  piezioso  della  Laurenziana  ;*  this  is  an  acr 
count  of  a  MS.  copy  of  Virgil  on  parchment,  which  exist>^ 
in  the  Laurentian  or  Medici  library  at  Florence,  written  by 
a  certain  Apronianus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Turcius  Rufius 
Asterius  Apronianus,  who  was  consul  a.d.  494;  14,  *  A 
Catalogue,  with  illustrations,  of  the  valuable  Museum  He- 
derwar  in  Hungary,'  in  3  vols. 

Sestini  ranks  among  the  first  numismatists  of  any  age  or 
country.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  learned 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  intimate  with  Eckel,  Neu* 
man.  Cardinal  Borgia,  Cousinery,  and  others ;  and  was  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Paris,  Petersburg,  Munich,  &c. 
{Necrologia  di  Domenico  Sestini,  in  the  Antologia  of  Flo- 
rence. July,  1832.) 

SESTOS  (Siy<rr6c),  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  was  situated  on  the  Hellespont.  In  very  remote 
times  it  was  under  the  same  government  as  Abydos,  which 
was  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  coast.  [Abydos]  Theopom- 
pus  says  that  Sestos  was  a  small  but  well-fortified  town, 
which  was  connected  with  the  port  by  a  wall  (<yic«Xof)  of  two 
hundred  feet,  in  length  apparently ;  and  that,  owing  to  its 
position,  and  the  current  from  the  Propontis,  it  commanded 
the  channel.  At  the  close  of  the  gi-eat  Persian  war,  some 
Persians  under  Oeobazus  and  Artayctes  took  refuge  in  Ses- 
tos on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  towards  the 
Hellespont.  The  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and 
the  inhabitants,  after  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits 
by  famine,  opened  the  gates.  Artayctes,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  surrender,  was  caught  and  cruci- 
fied. The  capture  of  Sestos  (b.c.  479)  terminated  this  great 
campaign,  which  was  signalized  by  the  victories  of  Salamis, 
Plataea,  and  Mycale;  and  with  this  event  the  histoiy  of 
Herodotus  closes.  (Strabo,  p.  591 ;  Herod.,  ix.  121 ;  Thu- 
cyd.,  i.  89.) 

SESTRI.    [SPEZiA,] 

SESTRI  DI  LEVANTE.    [Chiavari.] 

SESTRI  DI  PONENTE.    [Genoa] 

SET-OFF,  in  Law,  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  to  a 
defendant  from  a  plaintiff,  which  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  set  off  in  answer  either  to  the  whole  or  part,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  the  plaintiff^s  demand.  At  common  law,  if  the 
plaintiflT  was  indebted  to  the  defendant  in  an  ascertained 
sum  in  respect  of  the  same  transaction  concerning  which 
the  action  was  brought,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  deduct 
at  the  trial  so  much  from  the  plaintiff's  demand.  But  if 
the  debt  due  from  the  plaintiff  accrued  in  respect  of  another 
transaction,  the  defendant  had  no  such  power ;  and  he  was 
either  compelled  to  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for 
what  was  due  to  him,  or,  if  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
his  cross-demand  without  bringing  another  action,  to  apply 
after  the  action  had  been  commenced  against  him  to  a  court 
of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  himself 
and  the  plaintiff.   To  obviate  the  expense  and  iDconTooience 


of  such  a  course,  it  was  enacted  by  2  Geo.  IL,  e.  22«  a.  13, 
that  'where  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  or  if  either  party  sue  or  be  sued  as  executor 
or  administrator,  where  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the 
testator  or  intestate  and  either  party,  one  debt  may  be  set 
against  the  other ;  and  such  matter  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence i*pon  the  general  issue,  or  pleaded  in  bar,  aa  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  shall  require,  so  as  at  the  time  of  pleading 
the  general  issue,  where  anv  such  debt  of  the  plaintiff,  hu 
testator  or  intestate,  is  intended  to  be  insisted  on  in  evidence, 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  particular  sum  or  debt  so  in- 
tended to  be  insisted  on,  and  upon  what  account  it  became 
due ;  or  otherwise  such  matter  shall  not  be  allowed  in  c\i- 
dence  upon  the  general  issue.*  To  remove  the  doubts  which 
existed  whether  under  this  statute  debts  of  a  different  uti- 
ture  could  be  set  off  against  each  other,  it  was  afWr^ards. 
by  the  statute  8  Geo.  if.  c.  24,  s.  4,  enacted  and  declaied. 
'  that  by  virtue  of  the  said  clause  mutual  debts  may  be  M;t 
off  against  each  other,  either  by  being  pleaded  in  bar  or 
given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  in  the  manner  thtfn:in 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  that  such  debttf  are  deemed  io 
law  to  be  of  a  different  nature;  unlets  in  cases  where  either 
of  the  said  debts  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  a  penally  con- 
tained in  any  bond  or  specialty ;  and  in  all  cases  wliere  eiilufr 
the  debt  for  which  the  action  has  been  or  shall  be  brou|;bi, 
or  the  debt  intended  to  be  set  against  the  same  hath  accrued 
or  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  any  such  penalty,  the  debt  in* 
tended  to  be  set  off  shall  be  pleaded  in  bar;  in  which  case 
plea  shall  be  shown  how  much  is  truly  and  justly  due  un 
either  side :  and  in  case  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  in  any 
suc^h  action  or  suit,  judgment  shall  be  entered  for  nu  more 
than  shall  appear  to  be  truly  and  justly  due  to  him,  after  one 
debt  being  set  off  against  the  other  as  aforesaid.* 

Upon  these  enactments  is  founded  the  whole  law  on  tlie 
subject,  and  the  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  his  set  uff 
in  actions  of  debt,  covenant,  and  assumpsit  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  money,  provided  the  subject-matter  of  the  set  uff 
is  a  liquidated,  that  is,  an  ascertained  sum,  due  and  recovera- 
ble at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  ani 
npight  have  been  the  subject  of  any  one  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tions above  named.  A  claim  for  damages  not  ascertained 
cannot  be  set  off,  even  although  they  relate  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  action  itself.  For  instance,  in  an  action  fi>r 
goods  delivered,  the  defendant  cannot  set  off  the  loaa  which 
he  has  suffered  by  their  non-delivery  at  the  proper  time, 
&c.  There  must  also  be  an  entire  mutuality  between  the 
debt  sued  for  and  the  set  off.  Thus  a  debt  due  from  the 
plaintiff  together  with  other  parties  cannot  be  set  off  again&t 
a  debt  due  to  the  plaintiff  alone  ;  nor  can  a  debt  due  to  the 
defendant  personally  be  set  off  to  a  demand  against  him  as 
executor,  &c. :  and  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same  for  the  con- 
verse of  these  cases.  It  is  consistent  with  this  rule  thai 
when  an  action  is  brought  by  or  against  a  trustee,  a  set  uff 
may  be  made  of  money  due  to  or  from  the  party  for  whom 
he  is  trustee. 

A  plea  of  set  off  must  describe  the  debt  intended  to  be 
set  off  with  the  same  certainty  and  particularitv  aa  woulu 
be  necesi»ary  in  a  declaration,  which  indeed  such  a  plea  ^n 
several  respects  much  resembles.  If  for  instance  a  pJei  uf 
set  off  contains  several  parts  stating  distinct  debts,  these  are 
analogous  to  distinct  counts  in  a  declaration,  and  one  may 
be  sustained  although  the  others  may  not  The  aame  dtf- 
gree  of  certainty  has  been  required  in  a  notice  of  set  off.  Bui 
by  a  general  rule  of  Hilary  term,  4  Will.  IV.,  which  orrlers 
that '  set  off  and  mutual  credit  must  be  pleaded.'  it  should 
seem  that  notice  of  set  off  is  now  abolished.  (Montagu  <m 
Set  Off;  Tidd's  Practice ;  Chitty  on  Pleading.) 

By  the  Bankrupt  Act  (6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  s.  50)  it  i» 
enacted  *  That  where  there  has  been  mutual  credit  gives 
by  the  bankrupt  and  any  other  person,  or  where  there  arv 
mutual  debts  between  the  bankrupt  and  any  other  perMxi. 
the  commissioners  shall  state  the  account  between  thcts, 
and  one  debt  or  demand  may  be  set  against  another,  n>.t- 
withstanding  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  committeti  b) 
such  bankrupt  before  the  credit  given  or  the  debt  oonuact^vl 
by  him ;  and  what  shall  appear  due  on  either  side  on  th« 
balance  of  such  account,  and  no  more,  shall  be  claiine<l  t.r 

gaid  on  either  side  respectively,  and  every  debt  or  dema^u 
ereby  made  provable  against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
may  also  be  set  off  in  manner  aforesaid  against  such  e&tAte  . 
provided  that  the  person  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  %k\ 
off  had  not,  when  such  credit  was  given,  notice  of  an  act  i*f 
bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  committed.    Various  quc»- 
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must  be  express,  and  made  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  alienation  of  property  by  a  married  woman ;  bui  con- 
firmation on  the  part  of  the  husband  will  often  be  implied 
from  circumstances,  such  as  the  acceptance  by  him  of  any 
property  under  the  articles. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
might  give  effect  to -settlements  of  their  property  by  infants, 
which  would  not  have  been  otherwise  binding ;  but  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  settled  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
such  a  doctrine. 

Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  valuablo  considera- 
tion, and  will  support  a  covenant  entered  into  by  a  third 
party  to  settle  property  upon  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
issue,  whether  the  settlor  be  one  under  a  natural  obligation 
to  make  a  provision,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parent,  or  merely  a 
stranger ;  and  such  a  covenant  will  be  enforced  not  only 
against  the  settlor  himself,  but  against  his  heir,  devisee,  or 
personal  representative. 

Settlements  made  after  marriage,  when  no  valuable  con- 
sideration, that  is  to  say,  no  consideration  in  money  or 
Sroperty,  is  given  for  them,  are  generally  called,  in  contra- 
istinction  to  those  made  upon  marriage,  voluntary  settle- 
ments, and  the  persons  who  take  under  them  are  called 
volunteers;  though,  as  such  settlements  may  have  good 
considerations  to  support  them,  the  application  of  the  term 
is  not  always  strictly  accurate.  By  a  good  consideration,  as 
distinguished  from  a  valuable  one,  is  here  meant  that  love 
and  affection  which  is  naturally  supposed  to  subsist  between 
near  relations,  such  as  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles  and  nephews  or  nieces. 

Specific  performance  of  voluntary  covenants  to  settle 
property  will  be  enforced  in  Equity  only  in  favour  of  those 
persons  for  whom  the  covenantor  is  under  a  natural  and 
moral  obligation  to  provide,  that  is  to  say,  in  favour  of  his 
wife  or  children,  but  not  in  favour  of  any  other  class  of 
volunteers.  If  however  any  valuable  consideration  has  really 
been  given  either  by  the  person  who,  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative, claims  execution  of  the  articles,  or  by  a  third 
person,  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  limitation,  specific 
performance  will  be  decreed,  and  no  objection  can  be  made 
on  account  of  want  of  relationship  between  the  parties: 
and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  fact  of  a  considera- 
tion being  given'  can  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances. 
Though  a  person  whose  claim  is  not  supported  by  a  good 
or  valuable  consideration  cannot  himself  compel  the  execu- 
tion of  articles  in  his  favour,  he  may  yet  have  the  benefit  of 
a  suit  instituted  by  another,  for  in  decreeing  specific  per- 
formance the  court  executes  the  entire  articles,  though  they 
may  embrace  limitations  to  persons  in  whose  favour  it 
would  not  have  originally  interfered. 

3.  Next,  as  to  the  validity  of  marriage-settlements  against 
creditors  and  purchasers. 

Marriage  being  a  valuable  consideration,  the  circumstance 
of  the  settlor  being  indebted,  or  even  insolvent,  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  can  have  no  effect  on  its 
validity,  even  though  the  persons  who  have  the  benefit  of  the 
settlement  should  have  full  notice  of  such  insolvency.  A 
conveyance  or  assignment  of  property  in  consideration  of 
marriage  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  a  sale  for  money, 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  insolvency  of  the  vendor.  If 
however  the  settlor  be  a  trader,  and  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy 
has  issued  against  him  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  settle- 
ment upon  which  he  is  afterwards  duly  found  a  bankrupt, 
such  settlement,  like  all  other  conveyances  of  the  bankrupt 
under  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  void ;  and  it  would 
«eem  that  a  settlement  must  in  all  cases  be  void  as  respects 
the  wife,  if  she  had  notice  of  a  prio%act  of  bankruptcy,  and 
a  fiat  issues  within  twelve  calendar  months  after  such  act  of 
bankruptcy.  (2  &  3  Vic,  c.  29,  and  2  &  3  Vic,  c.  11.  s.  13.) 

The  marriage  consideration  docs  not  extend  or  give  the 
character  of  purchasers  to  all  persons  in  whose  favour 
limitations  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  settlement. 
In  relation  to  any  other  persons  than  the  husband  and 
wife  and  the  issue,  the  settlement  is,  it  seems,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  voluntary,  and  subiect  therefore  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  voluntary  gifts  and  covenants. 

Settlements  made  after  marriage,  it  is  obvious,  can  derive 
no  support  from  the  consideration  of  marriage,  and  their 
Tahdity  or  invalidity  must  therefore  depend  upon  other 
circumstances. 

A  postnuptial  settlement  by  the  husband,  of  any  species 
of  property  made  in  consequence  of  a  valuable  consideration 


moving  either  from  the  wife  herself,  who  gives  up  an  intercrtt 
that  bhc  possesses  in  properly  over  which  she  has  a  di>po».ng 
power,  or  from  her  relations  or  friends,  is  good  again»t  all 
persons  whatsoever,  if  the  consideration  be  not  so  inade(iuat< 
as  to  raise  the  presumption  of  fraud.  And  even  in  cam;  uf  in- 
adequate consideration,  the  settlement,  it  seems,  will  W 
good  to  the  amount  of  the  consideration.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  consideration,  though  not  paid,  is  properly  seci.^cJ. 
Contemporaneous  settlements  will  in  general  be  presumed 
to  have  been  made  in  consideration  of  each  other;  aiul  u 
seems  that  parole  evidence  of  consideration  is  admi^^ible, 
though  none  appear  upon  the  instrument  itself. 

The  statute  13  £liz.,  c  6,  enacts  that  *  all  conveyances^ 
&c  of  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  oudc  of 
malice,  fraud,  covin,  collusion,  or  guile,  for  the  intent  or 
purpose  of  delaying  or  defrauding  creditors  and  others  of 
their  just  and  lawful  actions,  suits,  debts,  &c.,  bhall  be 
deemed  and  taken  (only  as  against  those  persons,  ihcir 
heirs,  successors,  executors,  &c.)  to  bo  clearly  and  uticn^ 
void,  frustrate,  and  of  none  effect ;  any  pretence,  culuur. 
feigned  consideration,  expressing  of  use,  or  any  other  matter 
or  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  But  the  act  i& 
expressed  not  to  extend  to  any  interest  or  estate  made,  con- 
veyed, or  assured,  upon  good  consideration  and  bond  Jidr,  to 
any  person  or  persons  *■  not  having  at  the  time  of  an\  such 
conveyance  or  assurance  to  them  made  any  manner  of 
notice  or  knowledge  of  such  covin,  fraud,  or  collusion  as  i» 
afore  said.'  Upon  this  statute  it  has  been  determined.  1 1 1 
That  if  the  settlor  be  not  indebted  at  the  lime,  the  settle- 
ment, even  though  entirely  voluntary,  is  good  agaaK 
subsequent  creditors;  (2)  That  the  mere  existence  of 
debts  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  will  not  invalidu'C 
it  if  the  settlor  be  solvent ;  that  is,  if  ho  be  possessed  v( 
property  sufilcient  fur  the  payment  of  his  debts  inde|H:n- 
dent  of  the  property  so  aliened;  (3)  That  a  settlcnjcru 
which  might  have  been  invalidated  in  the  hands  of  \hv 
donee  will  be  good  against  the  creditors  of  the  donor  in  ihs 
hands  of  a  purchaser  from  the  donee  for  valuable  considenk* 
tion  without  notice. 

Voluntary  obligations  not  affecting  particular  propertj, 
such  as  bonds,  though  the  grantor  shoula  have  been  ^ukeni 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  will  not,  it  seems,  entitle  t:.'- 
grantee  to  coine  in  pari  passu  with  creditors  for  value* «b  j 
will  always  bo  preferred  ;  but  the  cancellation  or  relea>c  « I 
a  voluntary  obligation,  if  untainted  by  fraud,  may  form  -^ 
valuable  consideration  for  the  conveyance  of  properly  or  for 
a  substituted  en^^agement. 

By  the  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  all  conveyances,  &c.  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  are  declared  void  when  made  nab 
intent  to  defraud  subsequent  purchasers  for  money  or  o'.ber 
good  consideration ;  *  any  pretence,  colour,  fe.gned  r*  n- 
sideration,  or  expressing  of  any  use  or  uses,  to  the  cotitran 
notwithstanding.*  There  is  a  saving  of  all  convey  ancv» 
made  upon  good  consideration  and  bondjide.  It  aAao  m  iko 
void,  as  against  the  same  persons,  all  conve} ances  "  uiih 
any  clause,  provision,  article,  or  condition  of  revocation,  dtr- 
termination,  or  alteration  at  (the  grantor^s)  will  or  plea^i  .*^/ 
whether  such  clause  extend  to  the  whole  interest  con^cwJ. 
or  only  partially  affect  it ;  but  then  follows  a  proviso  *  that 
no  lawful  mortgage  made  bond  fide  and  without  fraud  o* 
covin,  upon  good  consideration,  shall  be  impeached  or  im- 
paired by  force  of  this  act.'  This  statute  has  been  cvq- 
strued  to  extend  to  all  voluntary  conveyances,  though  u^t  in 
fact  made  with  intent  to  defraiM,  and  though  the  p;:r- 
chaser  bad  notice  of  the  prior  conveyance.  Theconsequci'o 
of  this  is,  though  probably  not  intended  by  the  frame r»  i>: 
the  act,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  irrevocable  fr  * 
gift  of  lands  or  tenements.  As  to  what  is  a  voluntar>  -  >- 
tlement,  and  what  is  a  good  consideration  to  sustain  a  ?«-• 
tlement  i^inst  a  subsequent  purchaser  under  this  act.  >-  . 
Sugden,  On  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161,  rf  i-  • 

The  statute  27  Eliz.,  c  4,  does  not  apply  to  per^'  t  .- 
estate.    It  has  been  determined  on  this  act,  by  analog; \ 
the  determination  on  the   last-mentioned  act  as    tu  ctv 
ditors,  that  a  purchaser  from  a  voluntary  grantee  mil    <. 
preferred  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  from  the  grantor,    'i :  r 
good  consideration  mentioned  in  this  and  the  prcc««l.. . 
statute  must  be  a  valuable  consideration  (that  is  to  m}  . 
either  a  property  or  marriage  consideration.  The  coiiMr;.  i. 
tion  of  blood  has  no  application  to  either  of  these  ^tat..  tr>. 
and    therefore   a   conveyance    made   in    conbiderat  ion    >  ' 
'natural  love  and   affection,*  as  in  the  case  of  a    i.^t.^ 
nuptial  settlement   u^ton   a  wife   and  children,   is    r  a- 
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law  a  perpetuity ;  and  all  the  subsequent  limitations,  if  con- 
tingent,  are  also  void.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to 
executory  devisesi  and  springing  and  shifting  uses  [Wills  ; 
Uses]  ;  but  not  to  remainders  limited  to  take  effect  after 
estates  tail,  which  are  not  subject  to  any  restriction ;  because, 
as  such  limitations  may  be  defeated  at  any  time  by  barring 
the  estates  tail,  they  can  have  no  tendency  to  a  perpetuity. 

The  forms  of  settlements  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  parties,  and  the  construction 
of  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  principle 
upon  which  a  Court  of  Equity  acts  in  executing  marriage 
articles,  is  to  look  rather  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties  as 
deducible  from  the  circumstances,  than  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  employed  by  them.  Thus,  when  the  words 
used  in  articles  concerning  the  settlement  of  real  estate  are 
such  as  would  give  the  father  an  estate  tail,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  settlement,  the  court  will  in  general 
direct  limitations  in  strict  settlement  to  be  executed,  under 
which  the  fother  will  take  a  life  esUte  only.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  even  though  a  deed  of  settlement  has  ac- 
tually been  executed  after  marriage,  if  it  appear  to  be  in 
any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  ante- 
nuptial articles,  the  court  will  rectify  it. 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  what  powers,  covenants, 
and  provisos  are  to  be  introduced  into  marriage  settlements 
made  in  pursuance  of  executory  trusts,  whether  created  by 
articles,  wills,  or  other  instruments.  The  determination  of 
these  depends  entirely  upon  the  rules  of  construction  as  ap- 
plied to  each  particular  case. 

Of  the  powers  usually  introduced  into  settlements  of  real 
estate,  the  most  important  are— powers  of  jointuring  and 
raising  portions ;  powers  of  leasing  and  management ;  and 
powers  of  sale  and  exchange. 

Where  the  wife,  upon  whose  marriage  the  settlement  is 
made,  does  not  take  a  life  interest  in  the  estate  in  the  event 
of  surviving  her  husband,  provision  is  usually  made  for  her 
by  way  of  jointure  in  bar  of  dower.  [Jointure  ;  Dower.] 
In  addition  to  this,  powers  are  frequently  introduced  to  en- 
able the  husband,  in  case  of  his  surviving  his  wife,  and 
marrying  again,  and  sometimes  also  the  other  tenants  for  life 
under  the  settlement,  to  make  provision  for  their  widows, 
by  way  of  jointure,  which  the  nature  of  their  estate  would 
not  have  otherwise  entitled  them  to  do.  Powers  of  join- 
turing, and  powers  for  charging  the  estate  with  portions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  children  of  the  then  existing  or 
a  Aiture  marriage,  will  not,  it  seems,  be  inserted  in  settle- 
ments executed  under  the  direction  of  a  Court  of  Equity, 
without  clear  authority  for  them  in  the  articles ;  for  without 
such  authority  the  court  can  have  no  data  by  which  to  re- 
gulate the  quantum  of  interest  to  be  taken  by  the  donees. 

Powers  or  leasing  for  the  usual  term  of  twenty-one  years 
are  essential  to  the  management  of  an  estate,  and  will  be 
considered  as  authorised  by  the  use  of  the  most  general  ex- 
pressions in  the  articles;  or  perhaps  introduced  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  a  power  to  grant  building  leases  will  not,  it 
seems,  be  implied  without  express  authority. 

Powers  of  sale  and  exchange  are  also  considered  as  usual 
powers  in  a  settlement,  and  will  be  authorised  by  the  use 
of  very  slight  expressions  in  the  articles. 

In  settlements  of  personalty,  where  the  property  is  as- 
signed to  trustees,  they  are  empowered  to  invest  and  lay 
out  the  funds,  and  also  to  vary  the  securities  from  time  to 
time.  After  the  declaration  of  trusts  for  the  husband  and 
wife  and  children,  such  settlements  usually  contain  powers 
of  providing  for  the  maintenance,  advancement,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children  who  are  or  may  become  entitled  to 
shares  in  the  funds  under  the  preceding  trusts.* 

Settlements  both  of  real  and  personal  estate  usually  con- 
clude with  what  are  called  trustee  clauses,  that  is  to  say, 
clauses  which  enable  the  trustees  to  give  effectual  receipts ; 
to  provide  for  the  appointment,  when  needful,  of  new  trustees ; 
for  the  indemnity  of  the  trustees  against  involuntary  losses; 
and  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses. 

Marriage  settlements  sometimes  contain  covenants  to 
settle  particular  lands ;  covenants  to  settle,  or  to  purchase  and 
settle  lands  of  a  certain  value,  or  future  real  estate ;  cove- 
nants to  settle  present  or  future  personalty ;  and  covenants 
by  parents,  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  children,  to  leave 
to  that  child  an  equal  or  some  porportionate  share  with  the 
rest 

The  covenant  to  settle  particular  lands  of  course  binds 
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heirs,  devisees,  and  all  into  whose  hands  the  lands  come, 
except  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without  no- 
tice ;  and,  in  case  of  the  lands  being  so  alienated,  at  tufa  r- 
tion  may  be  claimed  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  oo>  e* 
nan  tor. 

Questions  frequently  arise  upon  covenants  to  settle,  or  to 
purchase  and  settle  lands  of  a  particular  value,  as  to  what 
amounts  to  peribrmance.  On  this  point  the  following  p.^;- 
tions  appear  to  be  established: — 1,  Where  the  oorenantnr 
has  no  lands  at  the  time,  any  purchase  he  may  afterwards 
make  will  be  presumed  to  have  oeen  made  in  pursuance  ^.t 
the  covenant;  2,  It  seems,  thou{;h  there  are  conflicting  oii- 
thorities  upon  the  point,  that  if  the  covenant  be  to  $eu!^, 
and  the  covenantor,  having  at  the  time  lands  adequate  tu 
the  performance  of  the  covenant,  die  without  making  anr 
purchase,  the  lands  which  he  had  at  the  time  wiU  be  boun  ! 
to  the  extent  of  the  covenant ;  3,  Where  the  covenant  is  to 
purchase  and  settle,  it  seems  that  no  lands  of  which  tb« 
covenantor  is  seised  at  the  time  will  be  affected,  but  aH 
after-purchased  lands  will  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  the 
covenant. 

Covenants  to  settle  future  real  estate  of  which  the  hat- 
band shall  become  seised  during  the  marriage,  or  during 
his  life,  do  not  affect  lands  of  which  the  covenantor  is  then 
seised,  but  extend  to  all  after-acquired  lands,  even  to  such 
as  come  to  the  husband  under  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
settlement. 

Covenants  to  settle  present  or  future  personalty  are  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  capital  only,  not  to  income.  If  re- 3: 
estate  should  have  been  purchased  with  the  personalty  sub 
ject  to  such  a  covenant,  the  land  is  not  bound  in  specie  ty 
the  covenant,  but  is  charged  with  the  money  invested  ir. 
the  purchase. 

Covenants  to  leave  one  child  an  equal  or  proportionatr 
share  with  the  rest,  attach  only  upon  that  portion  of  tb«> 
settlor's  property  which  may  remain  at  the  time  of  hit  deatk. 
The  parent  may  therefore  make  an  absolute  gift  of  any  part 
of  his  property  in  his  lifetime  to  another  child  withoui  com- 
mitting any  breach  of  his  covenant;  but  a  gift  reser\rif 
any  interest  to  himself  is  a  breach  of  it.  The  benefit  of  »ucr 
a  covenant  is  confined  to  children  living  at  the  death  of  tb< 
parent. 

5.  Marriage  is  not  an  absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  tbf 
wife's  personal  estate,  but  only  entitles  him  to  so  much  cf  it 
as  he  may  have  reduced  into  possession,  assigned  or  relesic'd 
during  his  lifetime.  Accordingly,  questions  frequently  ar*s« 
upon  settlements  as  to  the  title  of  the  husband,  under  tl»em.  Xa 
the  whole  of  his  wife*s  fortune.  Upon  this  point  the  follow  :n» 
propositions  appear  to  be  established: — 1,  The  antenuptial 
settlement  of  property  made  by  the  husband  upon  the  «\ff. 
in  consideration  of  her  fortune,  entitles  him  only  to  be: 
then,  and  not  to  the  future  personal  property ;  2,  That  if  i 
part  only  of  her  fortune  appears  to  have  been  atipulated  f  .>^ 
the  residue  of  what  she  then  has,  or  what  may  aAenrais3 
accrue  to  her,  will  not  belong  to  the  husband ;  3.  That  wbcL 
it  appears  from  the  settlement,  either  expressly  or  bj  ins 
plication,  that  the  agreement  was  for  the  whole  ox  the  wife  < 
present  and  future  personal  estate,  the  husband,  or  his  pt*T* 
sonal  representative  (in  case  of  his  predeceasing  his  wifc^, 
will  be  entitled  to  claim  the  whole  under  the  contract 

When  the  husband  has  not  entitled  himself  by  contrart 
to  th^  choses  in  action  of  the  wife,  there  is  no  bar  to  h:% 
getting  possession  of  such  of  them  as  are  recoverable  ir 
law;   but  if  he  reouire  the  assistance  of  a  Court  of  Bqut'« 
for  the  recovery  of  them,  and  the  wife  does  not  oonsKfnt  '•< 
his  obtaining  the  whole,   that  court  will  not  lend  its  s.l 
except  upon  the  terms  of  the  husband's  making  a  ptovt^io-! 
for  the  wife  and  her  children,  bv  way  of  settlement,  out  of  ih; 
fund.    Most  frequently  one  half  of  the  fund  is  directed  to  ^ 
settled,  but  the  proportion  given  in  each  case  depends  xiyK-t 
the  circumstances,  though  it  never  amounts  to  the  wh.;r 
The  rules  of  the  Court  of  Equity  in  directing  8ettlem«n!i 
out  of  the  wife's  equitable  choses  in  action  are  the  satr  •. 
whether  the  application  to  it  is  made  by  the  husband  hici 
self  or  by  his  creditors.     Settlements  out  of  the  wife's  e^i :  • 
table  choses  in  action^  when  made  by  the  husband,  an  : 
less  valid  against  his  creditors  than  when  made  under  xh: 
direction  of  the  court ;  and  even  a  settlement  by  bim  of  *  h* 
entire  fund,  which  the  court  would  not  have  directed,  h&i 
in  some  cases  been  held  valid  against  his  creditors;  thou.:b 
the  decisions  in  those  cases  seem  hardly  consistent  vuh  11^ 
law  a4  laid  down  under  the  13  Elis.,  c.  5. 
.   (SxPAAATB  Uti ;  Cruise.  Digest,  vol  iv. ;   Roper  Om 
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dol.  It  flows  eastward  about  twelve  miles  to  LlanidloeR,  as 
far  as  which  place  it  still  retains  the  original  British  name 
of  Hafren.  At  Llanidloes  the  Severn  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Cly wedog ;  and  thence  it  inclines  to  the  north-east  by 
Newtown  and  Welshpool ;  near  the  latter  place  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  boats  and  barges.  Some  distance  below 
Welshpool  it  is  joined  by  theVyrnwy,  a  considerable  stream 
which  rises  on  the  north-western  edge  of  Montgomeryshire. 
Previously  to  this  accession  the  Severn  receives  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, on  its  right  bank,  the  Mule  and  the  Camlet, 
and  on  its  left  the  Tirannon,  the  Garno,  and  the  Rhiw. 
About  one  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the  Vymwy,  the 
Severn  quits  Montgomeryshire,  of  which  county  this  river 
and  its  tributaries  form  the  chief  drainage.  The  length  of 
its  course  to  this  point  is  about  51  miles. 

Previous  to  entering  Shropshire,  the  Severn  inclmes  to 
the  cast,  and  this  is  its  general  direction  through  the  vale 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  town  it  nearly  surrounds.  From 
Shrewsbury  it  takes  a  south-eastern  course  (its  extreme 
northern  point  being  a  few  miles  above  Shrewsbury), 
through  Coalbrook  l)ale  to  Bridgnorth,  and  enters  Wor- 
cestershire a  short  distance  above  the  town  and  port  of 
Bewdley.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Severn  in  Shrop- 
shire are :  on  the  right  bank,  the  Meole  or  Red-brook,  which 
enters  at  Shrewsbury;  the  Cound,  Marbrook,  and  Bore- 
brook  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Perry,  Tern,  Bell-brook,  and 
Worf.  Tiie  Severn  receives  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
interior  of  Shropshire,  and  its  course  through  that  county 
is  between  GO  and  70  miles.  From  Bewdley  the  river  runs 
southward  from  Stourport,  where  it  receives  the  Stour  on 
the  left,  and  about  eight  miles  lower  down  the  Salwarpe 
joins  it  on  the  same  side.  Five  miles  farther  it  reaches 
Worcester.  Two  miles  below  this  city  the  Severn  receives 
a  considerable  accession  of  water  from  the  right  bank  by  the 
junction  of  the  river  Teme,  the  principal  part  of  whose 
course  is  in  Worcestershire;  but  which  rises  in  Radnor- 
shire, and  flows  through  portions  of  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire.  Siill  flowing  nearly  south,  the  Severn  passes 
Upton,  and  quits  Worcestershire  at  Tewkesbury,  where  it 
receives  the  Avon,  and  enters   Gloucestershire.     [Avon, 

From  Tewkesbury  the  river  again  changes  its  direction, 
and  gradually  inclines  to  the  south-south-west,  which  direc- 
tion it  chiefly  follows  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  One 
mile  above  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  stream  divides  into 
two  channels,  the  left  and  main  branch  flowing  by  Glou- 
cester, and  the  right  receiving  the  Ledden.  These  two 
branches  unite  a  little  below  Gloucester,  forming  the  rich 
tract  of  land  called  Alney  Island.  From  Gloucester  the 
h%'er  pursues  an  extremely  winding  course  to  Newnham, 
previously  receiving  the  river  Frome  from  the  left  A  short 
distance  below  Newnham  its  channel  widens  considerably  ; 
and  although  it  retains  the  name  of  river  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Bristol,  or  Lower  Avon,  it  is  in  fact  rather 
the  cestuary  of  the  Severn  than  the  river  itself.  The  width 
of  this  sstuary  between  the  village  of  Frethern  below  Newn- 
ham and  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  where  the  Bristol  Channel 
may  he  said  to  commence  or  terminate,  varies  from  one  to 
three  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  Severn,  from  its  source 
in  Montgomeryshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  about  200 
miles. 

In  the  antient  division  of  Britain,  the  Severn  appears  to 
have  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
Silures  and  the  Ordovices  on  the  west,  and  the  Dobnni  on 
the  east.  In  the  subsequent  divisions  of  counties,  it  has 
scarcely  anywhere  been  employed  as  a  line  of  separation. 

In  the  commencement  of  its  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  is  narrow,  and  supplies  little  pasturage ;  below 
Llanidloes  it  gradually  opens,  and  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  tolerably  productive.  The  range  of  the  Plinliin- 
mon  hills,  which,  extending  west,  compri&es  the  Long  moun- 
tain, and  terminates  in  the  Breidden  hills,  separates  the 
drainage  of  the  Severn  from  the  Wye,  Teme,  Clun,  &c. 
By  this  range  also  the  course  of  the  Severn  is  deflected  to 
the  north.  On  the  west  and  north-west  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains separate  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn  from  those  of 
the  Dovey  and  the  Dee. 

In  respect  to  navigation,  the  Severn  has  long  been  of 
Tery  great  importance.  It  supplies  the  means  of  transport- 
ing the  prihiuee  of  mines  and  manufactories  of  various  de- 
script  i<  jus  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  to 
North  Wales,  and  the  towns  and  remote  districts  of  the 


counties  through  which  it  flows.  The  river  being  navfjrable 
for  barges  from  near  the  town  of  Welsh puol  m  Montgo- 
meryshire, •  there  seems,*  says  Mr.  Telfuurd,  •  good  rea*-  n 
to  infer  that  water-conveyance  was  practised  in  this  di&trkt 
at  as  early  a  period  as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ftituatM 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  t^ea.*  In  consequence  chietly 
of  this,  Shrowsbur)*  has  for  several  centuries  past  been  a 
sort  of  metropolis  for  North  Wales.  In  Shropshire  there 
are  extensive  iron-works,  as  well  as  large  manufactories  of 
china,  wedgwood,  and  other  earthen  wares,  nearly  the  enttir 
produce  of  which  is  distributed  by  barges  and  boats  on  tbe 
river.  The  transmission  of  coal  and  lime  is  also  facilitated 
by  the  same  means. 

The  importance  of  the  Severn,  in  consequence  of  the  nif^ 
dium  of  intercourse  which  it  affords  between  the  large  to«n« 
on  its  banks,  such  as  Gloucester.  Worcester,  Shrewsbury* 
&c.,  is  very  considerable ;  but  in  estimating  the  advantages 
which  a  navigable  river  presents,  care  should  be  taken  uy 
distinguish  between  its  natural  and  artificial  importanoi. 
Under  the  former  may  be  classed  those  advantagea  wc  ha\< 
just  enumerated,  viz.  the  exportation  of  those  ptxxluction*. 
manufactured  or  unmanufactured,which exist  independently 
of  and  unassisted  by  the  river,  while  to  the  latter  mu^t  L^* 
referred  those  advantages  deri\'cd  by  the  inhabitants  •  f 
cities  and  towns  which  were  originally  indebted  for  thcr 
very  formation  and  existence  to  their  situation  with  re^f-e'-t 
to  the  river.  In  the  latter  case  the  river  supplies  thu  c 
demands  which  it  was  originally  the  means  of  creaiintr- 

Along  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  use  of  the  Sevc.  n 
as  a  navigable  river  has  been  much  impeded;  first,  by  tt 
fords  and  shoals  which  are  frequent  in  a  river  the  bed  (-t 
which  has  a  considerable  declivity  and  consiste of  matter  of 
such  different  qualities;  and,  secondly,  by  the  defirieiiry  1 1 
water  in  drought,  and  the  superabundance  of  it  during  rain\ 
seasons. 

It  is  said  that  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  latter 
cause  was  much  increased  by  the  embankments  raised   t.i 
protect  the  low  lands  in  Montgomeryshire  and  in  the  uppc  r 
parts  of  Shropshire.   Previously,  when  the  river  was  floo<i(*'l, 
it  overflowed  the^e  low  lands  to  a  great  extent,  and  the> 
operating  as  a  side  reservoir,  took  on'  the  top  watera ;  ar.^i 
on  the  other  hand,  these  waters,  gradually  retuming^  >n:< 
their  former  channels,  furnished  a  supply  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  after  the  flood  had  subsided.    It  has  bt*« 
suggested  that  these  impediments  might  be  removed  >  \ 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  the  shnllomi  ocrur. 
and  by  the  erection  of  locks  and  weirs.     T))e  former  »u^ 
gestion  has  been  partially  carried  into  eflTect,  but  ic  t«  Z" 
markable  that  there  is  no  lock  or  weir  along  tKewh<.. 
course  of  the  river. 

The  fall  of  the  river  from  Buildas  in  Shropsh^it*. 
Gloucester,  is  as  follows : — 


From  Buildns  to  Bridgnorth 
Bridgnorth  to  Stour 

port  in  Worcester 

shire 
Stourport  to  Worcester 
Worcester  to  Gloucester 
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VesselBof  110  tons  can  ascend  to  Gloucester ;  tho^  . ' 
80  may  go  to  Worcester ;  of  60,  as  far  as  Bewdley  bridge ;  a;  1 
those  of  30  tons  may  ascend  to  Coalbrook- dale. 

The  barbarous  and  expensive  custom  of  hauling  lrirr>  - 
by  men  instead  of  horses  is  gradually  losing  grounil,  i    : 
such  a  beneficial  change  has  been  retarded  owing  to  :- 
want  of  an  act  of  parliament  on  the  subject,  without  wh    . 
it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owners     ' 
property  on  the  banks  to  the  establishment  of  a   hi-r- 
towing-path.    The  whole  of  the  Severn  navigation.  c\!( .  ' 
ing  upwards  of  160  miles,  is  free  from  tolls. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Severn  has  been  m  *.- . 
increased  by  its  connection  with  several  canals,  whirh  >  --: 
here  enumerated.  The  Stroudwater  Canal,  which  n-^- 
menccs  at  the  Severn  near  Framiload,  between  GIuurvs.*<-. 
and  Newnham,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Set«  r-.. 
Canal,  thus  uniting  our  two  greatest  navigable  rtversL  Thr 
Stroudwater  Canal  was  commenced  in  1760,  and  the  Utie- 
(the  Thames  and  Severn)  in  1783,  and  opened  in  1789. 
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In  examining  the  giiperfieial  deposits  of  the  districts 
through  which  the  Severn  and  its  trihutaries  flow,  Mr. 
Murchison  has  drawn  some  very  important  and  interesting 
conclusions  respecting  the  antient  slate  and  position  of  this 
district  In  Herefordshire,  parts  of  Shropshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, and  the  adjoining  Welsh  connties,  the  loose 
detritus  covering  the  surface  is  found  to  he  of  local  origin* 
or,  in  other  words,  derived  from  the  rocks  in  the  immediate 
neighhourhood,  hut  testifying  the  action  of  water  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east.  The  drifted  matter  heing  of 
local  origin,  the  inference  is,  that  the  action  of  the  water 
producing  it  was  also  local,  and  unconnected  with  any  vast 
or  general  deluge.  From  the  sometimes  elevated  position 
of  the  gravel,  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  also  to  he  inferred 
that  the  high  coombs,  as  well  as  valleys,  were  permanently 
under  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  nature  of  the  excavation 
also  indicates  the  action  of  water  propelled  at  different 
times  hv  various  causes.  This  tract  is  exempted  from 
foreign  Jrift,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  circumscribed  by  the 
eourse  of  the  Severn  ;  but  although  the  direction  in  which 
this  detritus  has  moved  corresponds  with  the  general  direc- 
tion  of  the  present  drainage  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  can  be  the  result  of  fluviatile  action ;  and  accord- 
ins;ly  whenever  the  rivers  quit  the  main  course  of  this 
drift,  these  coarse  materials  are  no  longer  found  upon  their 
banks.  The  Severn  presents  an  example  of  this.  It  has 
been  before  observed  that  this  river  in  its  course  through 
Montgomeryshire  into  Shropshire  is  deflected  to  the  north. 
The  materials  of  the  drift  do  not  accompany  the  river  in 
this  bend«  but  are  'strewed  over  hill  ana  dale  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.'  Farther  west  however,  and  in  large 
tracts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Worcestershire,  the  detritus  is  derived  from  various 
centresi  and  is  overspread  by  a  great  drift  from  the  north. 
*Tbe  country  from  which  this  drift  proceeded  is  clearly 
shown  by  its  contents;  for  none  of  the  varieties  of  granite 
and  other  rocks  which  it  contains,  occur  in  Wales  or  the 
adjacent  parts  of  England,  but  they  are  all  well  known  to 
exist  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  This  granitic  detritus 
is  further  proved  to  have  issued  from  .the  north»  not  only  by 
its  greater  volume  in  that  direction,  but  also  by  the  blocks 
diminishing  gradually  in  size  as  they  are  traced  from 
north  to  south.*  The  western  side  of  this  tract  appears 
to  be  the  edge  of  the  high  lands  of  Denbighshire,  and  an 
irregular  line  from  thence  to  Oswestry,  and  south-east 
towards  Shrewsbury,  and  from  thence  nearly  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn  to  the  vale  of  Worcester.  The 
eastern  side  has  no  well  defined  limits  as  yet  observed, 
until  it  reaches  the  vale  of  Worcester,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  delta,  included  between  the  Malvern  and  Cottes- 
wold  hills.  The  western  boundar}'  appears  to  follow  the 
junction  of  the  members  of  the  Silurian  system  with  the 
new  red-sandstone  and  other  more  recent  deposits,  the  latter 
being  the  portions  covered.  The  valley  of  the  Severn 
amply  proves  that  the  present  relative  position  of  hill  and 
plain  had  no  connection  with  the  boundary  of  this  northern 
drift.  It  has  been  slated  that  the  edge  of  this  drift  is  from 
Oswestry  to  Shrewsbury;  now  between  those  places 'there 
are  no  continuous  ridges  ranging  from  east  to  west  which 
could  oppose  the  southward  course  of  this  drift.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ridges  of  Silurian  rock  trending  from  the 
south-west  expose  their  north-eastern  extremities,  leaving 
between  them  a  succession  of  longitudinal  valleys  which  are 
open  to  the  tract  which  is  strewed  over  with  the  granitic 
bowlders.'  The  most  striking  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  the 
Severn;  for  although  the  northern  drift  occupies  heights 
north  of  and  several  hundred  feet  above  this  valley,  not  a 
trace  of  it  occurs  south  in  the  low  grounds  beyond  the 
Breidden  hills,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  pre- 
sent relative  positions  had  existed,  for  then  the  northern 
drift  must  have  been  propelled  far  into  the  low  depression 
from  which  the  Severn  issues  into  tho  plain  of  Shrewsbury. 
Mr.  Murchison  naturally  infers  that  groat  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  relative  levels,  and  that  'while  the  coun- 
try about  Shrewsbury  was  sea,  the  Severn  of  that  epoch 
must  have  terminated  at  the  Broiddcn  hills,  by  emptying 
itself  into  a  bay  in  which  the  northern  drift  was  accumu- 
lating. This  hypothesis  is  further  sustained  by  tracing  the 
present  line  of  the  Severn  to  the  south,  after  it  has  escaped 
from  the  gorge  of  Bridgnorth.  ThrooRhout  this  portion  of 
its  course,  the  river  flows  in  the  same  direction  as  the  great 
northern  drift,  and  thus  the  elbow  made  by  the  lutier  from 
Oswestry  to  Bridgnorth  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  by 


inferring  that  tho  Silurian  region  cooitituted  an  antient 
line  of  shore  during  the  period  when  the  whole  of  the  pr^ 
sent  valley  of  the  Severn,  from  the  Breiddens  to  the  laoutu 
of  the  river,  was  submarine.*  From  the  facts  here  hXnu  (i« 
and  from  a  variety  of  other  corroborative  evidence,  Mr. 
Murchison  is  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great  cfa...)- 
nel  of  the  sea,  extending  southwards  through  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  which  wi..* 
the  Cotteswold  and  Malvern  hills.  The  former  chain  \»xv 
sents  sloping  escarpments  to  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  «t;n 
salient  and  re-entering  angles,  precisely  like  the  headlati :« 
of  a  shore  formed  by  the  action  of  a  sea  upon  the  soft  an  1 
hard  materials.  On  the  opposite  side  the  sharp  ridgv  of 
the  Malverns  stands  out  like  a  mural  buttress  on  the  2ji:k 
of  the  Silurian  region,  reminding  the  traveller  of  n>ck«  of 
similar  form  and  composition  on  the  sides  of  ittaitv. 
Elevations  of  this  region  must  hare  subsequently  takLii 
place,  and  reduced  the  Bristol  Channel  to  its  present  form. 

The  Severn  is  charged  with  a  larger  amount  of  tutb.d 
sediments  than  any  other  river  in  Europe;  the  result  of  lU 
own  16ng  course  and  of  those  of  its  tributaries  through  tr.i'^:^ 
of  marl  and  soft  sandstone.  Richard  of  Cirencester  notu « « 
this  peculiarity  in  his  treatise  '  De  Situ  Brit.,*  lib.  1  •  cap.  \  i  . 
'  Ua^c  crat  celebrata  ilia  regie  Silurum,  tribus  valid. «Mmi« 
habitata  populis,  quos  inter  prss  reliquis  celebres  Silurci, 
proprie  sic  dicti,  quam  ah  ora  relicta  turbidum  Sabrin^t /re- 
turn distinguit.* 

Shakspcre  also— 

*  Thr^*  times  haUi  Hurry  BolioubToolca  mad*  h«<id 
AKftintt  oiy  power :  thrice  frnm  the  lMink«i  uf  Wjx, 
And  9nndi/-bottom'd  Severn,  havi*  I  Mat  him 
BooUtfflB  home  mod  weather-bcatau  ba«k.*    (Stnry  IF.) 

This  fine  sediment  is  in  some  places  denosited  on  •'< 
banks  towards  the  mouth,  and  the  quantity  tlius  dcpos:N-  . 
is  increased  by  artificial  means.  The  mud  is  cncoura«:c<)  •  > 
accumulate  upon  lines  of  pile  and  osier,  which,  as  the  n*'. 
retreats,  retain  the  sediment.  Upon  these,  other  linr«  * 
osier-fencing  are  placed,  until  the  new  land  is  raised  u^  x 
considerable  height.  This  plan  has  been  very  eflectua.  ^ 
practised  by  Lord  Segrave.  On  the  other  hand,  the  »nd(i  '. 
rising  of  tho  tides  has  occasioned  great  damage  to  the  I  « 
lands,  to  guard  against  which,  sea-walls,  piles,  and  cxLt  r 
precautionary  means  have  been  adopted.  The  inundati  ^ 
in  the  years  1606,  1687,  1703,  and  1737,  are  reoordd  :  > 
have  produced  great  devastation. 

The  Bristol  Channel,  commencing  with  the  tpstuari  . 
the  Severn,  separates  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wale^  fr    .. 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  terminates  in  ^l 
George*s  Channel.     Its  width  from  King's  Road,  the  m\  • 
of  the  Lower  Avon,   to   the  opposite  coast,  is  about  «*  ■  •• 
miles.     It  then  rapidly  widens  to  about  twelve  miles,  b%'    « 
attain  slightly  contracted  between   the  nuuthern   p^'int 
Glamorganshire  and  the  western  part  of  Somersetshire 
again  expands,  foiming,  on  the  Welsh  coast,  Svan&ca  . 
Carmarthen  bays,  and  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Ban.« 
pic  or  Rideford  Bay.    The  width  at  its  termination  ir. 
Georgc*8  Channel,  taken  from  St.  Gowan's  Head  on  t 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire  to  Ilartland  Point  in  Devonsh.e. 
about  forty  miles.     The  coast-line,  both  on  the  WeNh  .. 
Devonshire  sides,  is  extremely  irregular.     Lundy  I*jjr;  • 
situated  between  10  and  1 1  mile;*  norih-nortli-wc*t  of  H: 
land  Point  in  Devonshire.     Its  Icngih  firom  north  to  m.u* 
is  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  width  from  east  to  «•■ 
about  one  mile.  It  is  composed  of  granite.  [Dbvons|4'!-» 
Caldy  Island   is  about   four  miles  oflT  the   Pembtuke--  . 
coast.     There  are  several  smaller  rocky  islets  in  diiTv*  • 
part{(  of  the  channel. 

The  relative  times  and  heights  of  the  tides  of  the  Br  ^ 
Channel  are  laid  down  as  follows: — 
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Hie  six  narratives  are  mentioned  by  Iriarte  as  being  among 
the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Escurial.  The  Ethopoeis  are  printed 
in  Gale's  '  Rbetores  Selecti,*  which  were  edited  by  J.  F. 
Fischer,  Leipzig,  1772. 

An  Ethopoeia,  of  which  alloeutio  is  the  Latin  equivalent, 
is  defined  by  Priscian  to  be  *  an  imitation  of  a  speech  (sermo), 
adapted  to  the  character  and  to  the  supposed  persons ;  as, 
for  instance,  what  Andromache  might  have  said  on  the 
death  of  Hector.'  The  Ethopoein  of  Severus  contain,  among 
others,  the  following  subjects :  what  ^schines  might  say 
on  going  into  banishment  upon  Demosthenes  furnishing 
'him  with  means  for  his  journey ;  what  Menelaus  might  say 
upon  Helen  being  carried  away  by  Alexander;  what  a 
painter  might  say  on  having  painted  a  girl  and  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  The  frigid  commonplaces  of  these  short  pieces 
are  merely  curious  as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  age 
to  which  they  belong. 

SEVE'RUS.  CORNE'LIUS,  an  epic  poet  of  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  life  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  he  died  very  young.  Quinctilian 
(x.  I,  (  89)  says  that  he  was  more  a  versifier  than  a  poet, 
though  he  allows  that,  considering  the  early  age  at  which 
he  wrote,  he  showed  very  great  talents.  His  poems  were : 
*Bellum  Siculum,'  the  first  book  of  which  was,  according 
to  Quinctilian,  of  considerable  merit.  Which  Sicilian  war 
be  described  in  this  poem  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  war  which  Sextus  Pompeius  carried 
on  after  he  had  gained  possession  of  Sicily.  [Pompbius, 
p.  386.]  There  is  a  poem  still  extant,  called  'iEtna,*  which 
contains,  in  640  hexameters,  a  description  of  Mount  ifitna, 
and  an  account  of  the  causes  of  its  eruptions.  Now  as 
Seneca  (Epist.  79)  calls  Cornelius  Severus  the  author  of  a 
poem  '  iStna,*  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  poem  is  the 
work  of  Severus.  But  the  language  in  the  extant  poem,  as 
well  as  several  allusions  tc^  events  which  happened  in  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
extant  poem  is  not  the  work  of  Severus.  The  description 
of  Mount  iVtna  to  which  Seneca  alludes  was  probably  only 
a  part  of  the  'Bellum  Siculum.'  A  second  poem  of  Cor- 
nelius Severus  contained  a  description  of  the  death  of  Cicero, 
and  a  fragment  of  it,  which  proves  the  great  talents  of  the 
young  poet,  has  been  preserved  by  Marcus  Anualus  Sene- 
ca.   {Sucuor.,  vii.,  p.  49.) 

(Burmann,  Antholog,  Lot.,  ii.  155;   Wernsdorf,  Poet, 
Lot.  Minor.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  33,  &c.,  and  p.  217,  &c.) 

SEVE'RUS.  L.  SEPTI'MIUS,  was  a  native  of  Leptis  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  bom,  a.d.  146,  of  an  equestrian  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life 
of  this  enterprising  man. 

After  his  eighteenth  year  Severus  came  to  Rome  for  his 
improvement,  and  received  the  rank  of  senator  from  M. 
Aurelius.  He  studied  law  in  company  with  Papinian,  who 
was  a  relation  of  his  second  wife,  under  Q.  Cervidius  Scse- 
vola ;  and  he  received  fimm  Aurelius  the  office  of  advocatus 
flsct,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Papinian.  In  his  youth  he 
was  of  licentious  habits,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
*a  charge  of  adultery,  of  which  however  he  was  acquitted 
before  the  proconsul  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  empire.  After  filling  the  queestorship  and 
other  public  ofiices,  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa, 
his  native  country.  Under  Aurelius  he  also  filled  the  tri- 
bunate, an  office  of  which  he  scrupulously  discharged  the 
duties.  About  this  time  he  married  his  first  wife,  Marcia. 
After  the  death  of  Aurelius,  ho  visited  Athens ;  and  when 
he  became  emperor,  he  showed  the  citizens  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  certain  slights  put  upon  him  during  his  residence 
there.  Under  Commodus  he  held  the  ofiice  of  legatus  of 
the  Lugdunensis  Provincia.  On  losing  his  wife,  he  looked 
out  for  another  whose  nativity  was  favourable  to  bis  ambi- 
tious views;  for  Severus  appears  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology.  He  heard  of  a  woman  in  Syria  whose  destiny  it 
was  to  marry  a  king,  and  accordingly  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained in  marriage  for  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  by 
whom  he  had  children. 

Severus  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany  when 
news  came  of  the  death  of  Commodus,  which  was  followed 
by  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax,  and  the  accession  of  Didius 
.Julianus,  who  purchased  the  imperial  title.  The  army 
proclaimed  Severus  emperor,  and  the  ambitious  general 
promptly  advanced  upon  Rome  to  secure  his  title.  .Tuli- 
anus.  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  Seve- 
rus by  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and  an  equally  un- 
aucceasful  attempt  to  get  him  assassinated,  caused  a  scna- 


tus  consultom  to  be  passed  for  associatiog  Severus  with  him 
in  the  empire.  Julianus  however  was  shortly  afterward* 
murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Severus  entered  Rome  with  his 
soldiers  (A.D.  193),  where  he  was  acknowledged  emperor. 

But  Severus  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  East^  wuero  the 
legions  had  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger.  After  arranipng 
afiairs  at  Rome,  he  set  out  to  oppose  Niger,  whom  be  de- 
feated near  Cyzicus.  The  emperor  banished  the  wife  and 
children  of  Niger,  and  punished  both  individuals  and  cities 
that  had  favoured  the  cause  of  his  rival.  He  also  advanc«4l 
still  farther  into  the  East,  into  the  sandy  plains  of  Me^po- 
tamia,  in  order  to  secure  the  empire  on  that  side  and  to 
punish  the  adherents  of  Niger.  The  Parthians  and  Adta- 
beni  were  reduced,  and  Sieverus  was  honoured  with  tiie 
titles  of  Arabicus,  Adiabenicus,  and  Parthicus  by  ehe 
senate,  who  also  offered  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  triumph  was  not  duo 
to  a  victory  gained  in  a  civil  war ;  and  he  also  declined 
arlopting  the  title  of  Parthicus  from  apprehension  of  pro- 
voking such  formidable  enemies  as  the  Parthians. 

On  his  road  to  Rome  Severus  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Albinus  in  Gaul,  and  he  directed  his  march  to  tliat  pro- 
vince. After  the  war  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time* 
with  various  success,  a  great  battle  was  fought  atTrinurtium 
or  Tinurtium,  not  far  Kom  Lyon,  in  which  Albinus  wa»  de- 
feated and  lost  his  lifb.  On  this  occasion  Severus  disgraccsl 
himself  by  that  brutal  ferocity  which  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  his  character.  He  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  i<» 
be  cut  off  before  he  was  quite  dead,  and  he  made  bis  hor^e 
trample  the  body  under  his  feet.  Even  the  wife  and  children 
of  Albinus,  according  to  some  accounts,  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  Numerous  partixaii« 
of  Albinus  were  put  to  death,  both  men  and  women,  whose 
property  enricheid  the  ararium.  Spartianus  has  filled  a 
chapter  with  illustrious  names,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
emperor's  cruelty,  either  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Al- 
binus or  shortly  after. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  emperor  led  him  again  into 
the  East.  From  Syria  he  marched  against  the  Parthian %« 
and  took  Ctesiphon,  their  capita],  after  a  campaign  in  whicti 
the  soldiers  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  proper  provision*. 
From  Parthia  he  returned  to  Syria,  from  which  country  Ins 
marched  through  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  He 
made  many  changes  in  the  institutionsof  Judna,  and  for- 
bade under  severe  penalties  the  making  of  Jewish  converts 
Spartianus  adds,  that  he  made  the  same  enact ment  with 
respect  to  the  Christians,  though  we  cannot  certainly  infer 
from  the  context  that  this  took  place  at  the  same  time  viib 
the  enactment  against  Jewish  converts.  The  allusion  b(iv> 
ever  appears  to  be  to  the  edict  promulgated  in  the  time  of 
Severus,  which  was  followed  bv  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians.  He  gave  the  Alexandrines  a  kind  of  senate  (jus 
buleutarum),  and  made  many  changes  in  their  institutions. 

Severus  returned  to  Rome  A.o.  203.  He  declined  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  which  was  offered  to  him,  on  aoeoont 
of  his  inability  to  stand  in  a  chariot  owing  to  the  gout.  But 
his  victory  was  commemorated  by  the  erectioD  of  a  triom* 
phal  arch,  which  still  remains  and  bears  his  name.  [Rokb. 
p.  98.] 

In  the  year  a.d.  206,  Severus,  with  his  two  sons*  Canratla 
and  Geta,  set  out  on  their  British  campaign.  The  objec*! 
was  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Caledonians  and  other  tribee 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  who  disturbed  the  Roman 
dominion.  Geta  was  left  with  an  army  in  the  command  of 
South  Britain,  and  the  emperor  undertook  the  campaifto  m 
the. north  with  his  son  Caracalla.  He  made  his  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  a  country  covered  with  foreau  and 
without  roads,  and  though  the  natives  fled  before  him*  the 
Roman  army  suffered  greatly,  and  the  loss  of  life,  owing  to 
privation  of  various  kinds,  was  immense.  Severus  attempted 
to  secure  the  limit  of  his  conquests  by  constructini^  the 
great  rampart,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ihe  wmll  vf 
Severus,  across  the  neck  of  land  that  separates  the  sntn- 
aries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth.    [Britannia-] 

The  last  days  of  Severus  were  embittered  by  the  diaae;i> 
tions  of  his  sons,  and  more  particularly  by  the  undutitcJ 
conduct  of  Caracalla,  who  is  even  accused  of  conspina^ 
against  the  life  of  his  father.  He  died  at  York  (Ehoracuiu^ 
A.D.  211,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  onl% 
two  children.  Geta,  and  Caracalla,  who  is  ajso  called  Ant.-  - 
ninus  Bassianus.  His  body,  or,  according  to  other  aoeount%, 
the  urn  which  contained  his  ashes,  was  carried  toRoine  aoai 
placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Antouini. 
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•traits,  and  gained  in  1086  the  memorable  battle  of  Zalaca. 
The  conqueror  soon  turned  his  arms  against  the  allies  whom 
he  came  to  defend.  Seville  was  taken  in  1091  by  Syr  Abii 
Bekr,  one  of  his  generals,  and  Mohammed  was  sent  to  the 
castle  of  Aghmiit  in  Africa,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
1095.  Seville  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Almoravidet, 
and  after  them  in  those  of  the  Almohades,  who  succeeded 
them.  Abii  Yusuf  Yakub  Al-manstir,  the  third  suUau  of 
the  latter  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  1163  to  1178,  fixed  his 
residence  in  Seville,  which  he  greatly  embellished  by  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  great  mosque,  repairing  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  called  the  *  Caiios  de  Carmona,'  throwing  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Guadalquivir*  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  other  useful  works.  After  Al-m£imiin,  the  last 
sultan  of  the  Almohades  who  ruled  in  Spain,  Seville  was 
reduced  by  Abd  Abdillah  Mohammed  Ibn  Hud,  who  resided 
for  some  time  in  it ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  chief,  who  was 
assassinated  at  Almeria  in  1238,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile,  and  taken  after  fifteen 
months,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1248.  From  that  period 
Seville  always  made  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Castile. 

Seville  is  almost  circular,  and  the  circuit  is  from  five  to 
six  English  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  partly  of 
Roman,  partly  of  'Moorish  construction,  flanked  by  nume- 
rous towers,  and  has  fifteen  gates.  The  suburbs  are  eight 
in  number,  San  Bernardo,  San  Benito,  San  Roque,  Msca- 
rena,  los  Humeros,  la  Cestcria,  Populo,  and  Triana,  which 
last  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  either  from  three  antique 
arches  which  its  gate  once  had,  or  from  the  emperor  Trajans 
The  streets,  as  in  most  cities  built  or  inhabited  by  tho  Moors 
during  their  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  are  crooked,  ill 
paved,  and  exceedingly  narrow.  Seville  however  contains 
several  fine  squares,  such  as  San  Francisco,  now  called  *  de 
la  Constitucion,'  £1  Duque,  Salvador,  and  several  others. 
The  houses,  which  amount  to  about  12,000,  are  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  world.    They  have  generally  a  large 

Saved  court,  ornamented  with  running  fountains,  flowers, 
cc,  and  surrounded  by  marble  columns  supporting  gal- 
leries  or  rooms  above.  It  is  usual  for  the  family  to  inhabit 
the  ground- floor  in  summer,  and  the  upper  stories  in  winter. 
In  the  summer  a  canvas  awning  is  thrown  over  the  whole 
court  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  removed  at  night,  and 
there  the  family  usually  sit  to  receive  their  visitors.  The 
public  walks  in  Seville  are  much  admired.  The  principal 
are  '  £1  Pas6o  de  Cluristina '  and  '  Las  Delicias  ;*  the  latter, 
which  is  tastefully  planted  with  odoriferous  shrubs,  was  not 
completed  till  1828. 

Seville  contains  many  buildings  remarkable  either  for  their 
antiquity  or  architecture.  'La  Torre  del  Ovo*  (the tower 
of  gold)  is  so  called  they  say  because  the  ships  laden  with  that 
metal,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  deposited 
their  cargoes  there.  '  La  Lonja,*  or  Exchange,  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  erected  by  Philip  II.  in  1523,  over  which 
are  the  archives  of  the  colonies.  The  'Casa  de  Pilatos,'  or 
palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Alcala ;  the  town-hall ;  the 
naval  college  of  San  Telmo;  the  cannon-foundery ;  the  to- 
bacco-manufactory, an  immense  building,  600  feet  in  length 
by  nearly  500  in  breadth,  enclosing  twenty  courts ;  and  the 
famous  aqueduct,  built  or  repaired  by  the  Moors,  are  among 
the  chief  edifices  of  Seville. 

The  cathedral  was  founded  in  the  year  1401,  on  the  site 
of  the  antient  mosque,  but  was  not  completed  until  1519. 
Externally  it  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  Arabian,  Gothic, 
and  Greco-Roman  architecture;  but  upon  the  whole  its 
general  appearance  is  very  imposing.  The  interior,  which 
IS  exclusively  Gothic,  is  both  rich  and  grand.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  420  Spanish  feet  in  length  by  291  in  breadth,  and 
it  is  the  largest  cathedriil  in  Spain.  Four  rows  of  enormous 
clustered  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  separate  the  aisles. 
The  roof  of  the  centre  nave  and  transept  is  134  feet  above 
the  pavement ;  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles  is  38  feet  lower. 
The  centre  aisle  contains  the  choir  and  the  grand  altar. 
Above  the  choir,  which  is  a  large  church  of  itself,  and  is 
only  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  lofty  and 
richly  worked  grating  of  iron,  is  the  organ,  which  contains 
6300  pipes  with  110  stops,  being  50  more  than  those  of  the 
celebrated  one  at  Haarlem.  The  high  altar  is  ornamented 
vlth  the  richest  marbles,  paintings,  statues,  and  a  profusion 
of  gilding.  On  grand  festivals  it  is  decorated  with  immense 
silver  mirrors,  made  in  the  form  of  stars  and  crowns.  Behind 
the  high  altar  is  the  *  Capilla  Real,'  a  large  gloomy  chapel, 
Qoutaiuing  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  III.,  who  took  the  city 


from  the  Moors.  The  other  chapels,  in  all  about  26,  contain 
many  treasures  of  art,  both  paintmgs  and  exquisite  rar>inK*. 
by  the  best  masters  of  the  Scvilian  school,  as  Murillo,  Zur- 
baran,  Roelas,  Pacheco,  Cano,  Morales,  Vargas,  Navarnrtc, 
and  others.  ^ 

The  Giralda,  a  lofty  square  tower  of  Arabian  architeetore. 
which  originally  formed  part  of  the  antient  mosque,  serves 
now  as  a  belfry  to  the  cathedral.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  all  the  Arabian  writers  (Al-makkari,  *Moham.  D>na.%t..* 
vol.  i.,  p.  56*225)  it  was  built  in  1 1 60  by  an  architect  named 
J4bir  (Gever),  to  whom  the  discovery  of  algebra  has  been 
erroneously  attributed.    It  was  originally  only  two  hundivd 
and  fifty  feet  high ;  but  in  1568  Fernando  Run,  an  archi- 
tect, raised  it  one  hundred  feet  higher.    On  the  lop  wj« 
placed  a  statue  of  Faith,  of  gilt  bronze,  which,  though  four- 
teen feet  high,  and  of  the  enormous  weight  of  3G00  pounds, 
turns  on  a  pivot  and  acts  as  weathercock,  thus  gtvii)^  Uh 
name  *  Giralda '  to  the  tower.    This  tower  and  the  court  of 
the  orange-trees  (Patio  de  los  Naranjos)  are  the   ouU 
remains  of  the  antient  Moorish  mosque,  which  in  point  ^^f 
size  and  magnificence  equalled  that  of  Cordova.    Attached 
to  the  cathedral  is  a  very  valuable  library  called  Biblioteca 
Columbiana,  from  the  name  of  the  founder   Fertlinaod 
Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator,  who  bequeathed 
to  it  upwards  of  20,000  volumes.     During  the  Peninsular 
War  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  were  removed  to  Cadiz, 
and  thus  saved  from  the  French.    They  consist  of  the  Cus- 
todia,  or  tabernacle,  in  which  the  host  is  carried  in  pn»ce*- 
sion  through  the  city,  made  of  solid  silver  by  the  celebrate*! 
artist  Arfe;  it  is  twelve  feet  high  and  of  enormous  weight . 
a  cross  and  pair  of  candlesticks  made  of  the  first  g«.>}  i 
brought  from  America  by  Columbus;  several  pieces  of  golri- 
plate,  and  many  vestments  for  the  priests, interspersed  with 
precious  stones.    Seville  has  also  28  parish  churches,  and  it 
contained  once  69  convents,  40  for  men  and  29  for  wooQt'n, 
besides  four  Beaterios,  a  species  of  foundling-hospitals  fur 
the  education  of  orphans  and  poor  children.    V9ah  one  t.r 
two*exceptions  the  buildings  exist,  though  the  eommxinitic% 
which  occupied  them  are  now  dispersed.     The  consent  nf 
La  Merced,  founded  by  Ferdinand  in  1249,  is  one  of  tht* 
most  remarkable  for  its  size  and  architecture.    It  has  latei\ 
been  destined  to  receive  all  the  pictures  and  books  ooUecici 
in  the  convents  of  the  capital  and  other  towns  in  t}»e  pr. 
vince,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  provincial  librar-. 
and  .gallery  of  paintings.    The  hospital  of  La  Sanin^,  a.i 
immense  building,  with  a  beautiful  facade,  has  accunim  *- 
dation  for  300  patients.    That  of  La  Csridad  which  rnr- 
tained  the  finest  pictures  by  Murillo, '  Moses  striking  the 
Rook,*  and  the  *  Parting  of  the  Loaves,*  before  thi*y  wt  ^e 
taken  to  Madrid,  is  another  very  interesting  building.    B^.t 
the  edifice  which,  after  the  cathedral,  most  attracts  tW 
attention  of  travellers  is  the  Alcazar  (Al-Kasr),  or  rm  J 
palace  of  the  antient  Moorish  kings,  which,  thouirh  mo- 
dernised and  spoiled  by  the  Christian  kings,  still  pr«s«>r«<> 
much  of  its  original  beauty.  In  its  present  state  it  is  a  mtr.- 
pound  of  Gothic  and  Arabic  architecture.    The  pnnr.;  =. 
hall,  called  Salade  los  Embuj adores  (Hall  of  Ambassador. 
is  as  fine,  though  not  so  delicately  worked,  as  that  in  t^^ 
Alhambra.    It  is  fifteen  yards  square,  and  three  tiroes  iha; 
height.    The  pavement  is  of  marble,  the  ceiling  is  paintni .-  :^ 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  pannellingof  the  wainscots  isfoniie«l  o. 
painted  tiles.    The  gardens  which  surround  thepabcMnn- 
very  beautiful.    In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  grouira* floor  ar« 
several  statues,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains  of  antiq**:*?^ 
which  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Ital.  .. 
the  birth-place  t)f  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  is  contis^uo..» 
to  Seville.     Exca\'ations  are  now  being  made  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  government. 

Seville  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  a  unircr^i:i 
founded  in  1502;  an  academy  of  painting,  scnlpturv.  a-  : 
architecture;  a  society  called  Amigos  del  Pais  (friends  : 
the  country);  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  naaic-: 
Lyc6o,  and  several  e^ablishments  for  the  diffusion  of  kt. .  v 
ledge  and  education.  Its  present  population  is  cstims  c. 
at  mthermore  than  100,000  inhabitants.  The  trade,  whi-  '. 
was  very  considerable,  greatly  declined  at  the  scparatiMn  . ' 
the  Spanish  colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  but  it  t!v, 
somewhat  revived  of  late — oil,  wine,  corn,  hemp,  tlav. 
liquorice,  btit  above  all  lemons  and  oranges,  are  annua..? 
exported  in  great  quantities  by  the  Guadalquivir,  mhictx  * 
navigable  for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.  Three  stcaimrr. 
leave  Seville  daily  for  Cadiz,  and  as  many  go  fK»m  Oida  i# 
Seville.    The  climate  of  Seville  ia  hot,  but  healthy,    llt^ 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Vendean  war  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth.  It  has  a  chamber  of  manufactures, 
a  high  school,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  an  hospital. 
Serge,  hosiery  and  other  woollens,  and  leather  are  made ; 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  mustard,  wool,  horses,  and 
mules:  there  are  eleven  yearly  fairs.  At  Mauz^  the  towns- 
men carry  on  considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  in 
asses,  which  are  bred  in  considerable  number  round  the 
town :  there  are  thirteen  yearly  fairs.  Rohan-Rohan  is  on 
an  elevated  site  between  the  Guirande  and  the  Couranoe, 
two  streams  Howing  into  the  Sdvre  or  the  Mignon :  there 
are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  Cherveux  has  considerable  markets. 
At  Champdeniers  hats,  tiles,  and  leather  are  made :  there 
are  eight  considerable  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  resorted  to  by 
dealers  from  Navarre,  the  Basque  provinces,  and  other  parts 
of  Spain.  At  Coulonges,  distinguished  as  Coulonges-les- 
Royaux,  swanskin,  drugget,  hats,  and  leather  are  made ;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  timber,  and  wool:  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bressuire  are — Bressuire,  pop. 
in  1836,  1894  [Brbssuirb],  Les  Aubiers,  and  Les  Echau- 
hroignes,  on  or  near  the  streams  which  How  into  the  Ar- 
genton;  Argenton,  upon  the  Argenton;  Thenars,  pop.  23 14, 
on  the  Thou6 ;  Oiron,  between  the  Thou6  and  the  Dive ; 
and  Cerisay  and  Ch&tillon-sur-Sevre,  on  or  near  the  Sdvre 
Nantaise.  Tiles  and  fine  linen  are  made  at  Les  Aubiers. 
Argenton, distinguished  as  Argenton-le-Ch&teau,  was  almost 
destroyed  in  the  Vendean  war.  Serges  and  flannels  are 
made  in  the  town,  and  some  good  red  and  white  wines 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhocS.  Thenars  was  a  place  of 
strength  in  the  time  of  Pepin  in  the  eighth  century;  and 
the  English,  when  masters  of  Poitou,  made  it  yet  stronger ; 
it  was  however  taken  from  them  by  Duguesclin,  a.d.  1372. 
It  was  much  injured  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  was  taken  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Vendean 
war.  The  town  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  right 
bank  of  theThou6 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  partly  ruined, 
and  has  two  handsome  churches,  a  college,  two  hospitals, 
one  of  them  for  children,  and  a  handsome  castle  or  mansion 
built  by  the  duchess  of  La  Tr^mouille  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII. :  there  are  three  public  walks.  Woollens,  linens,  hat8» 
and  cutlery  are  made ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  hemp, 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen :  there  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Oiron 
has  an  hospital  and  the  ruins  of  a  mansion  built  bv  Louis 
XIV.  for  Madame  de  Montespan ;  trade  is  carnea  on  in 
wine:  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Tiles  and  linens  are 
made  at  Cerisay  or  Cerizay ;  and  linen,  ootton-yarn,  and 
paper  at  Ch&tillon-sur-Sdvre.  This  latter  was  formerly 
called  Maul^on ;  it  was  a  place  of  strength :  it  was  destroyed 
in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  again  in 
the  Vendean  war. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Melle  are — Melle,  pop.  in  1831, 
2252  for  the  town,  or  2512  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
2724  for  the  commune;  on  the  Beronne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Boutonue;  Chefboutonne,  Brioux  or  Briou,  and  Chiz^,  on 
the  Boutonne ;  Sauz6- Vaussay,  on  a^  small  feeder^  of  the 
Charente ;  and  La  Mothe  Sainte  H6raye  or  St.  H6ray,  pop. 
2150  for  the  town,  or  2673  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the 
Sdvre  Niortaise.  Melle  is  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
of  which,  from  its  situation  on  a  hill,  it  has  a  commandinjg; 
prospect.  The  little  stream  on  %vhich  it  stands  becomes  dry 
in  summer.  The  houses  are  old  and  ill  built;  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  antient  walls,  and  an  agreeable  public 
walk  near  the  town.  Druggets  and  other  woollens,  and 
leather  are  made ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  trefoil 
and  lucerne  seed,  cattle,  and  wool :  there  are  twelve  yearly 
fairs.  Melle  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  stamp-office,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  departmental  nursery,  and  a  college.  At 
Chefboutonne  are  manufactures  of  serge,  drugget,  earthen- 
ware, and  leather ;  and  considerable  cattle-markets.  At 
Brioux  or  Briou  there  is  a  tile-work.  At  Sauz^  or  Sauz6- 
Vaussay,  coarse  linens  are  manufactured :  there  are  sixteen 
yearly  fairs.  La  Mothe  Sainte  H^raye,  or  St  Heray,  is 
pleasantly  situated.  Coarse  woollens  and  leather  are  made, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed,  flour, 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules :  there  are  thirteen  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Parthenay  are — Bairthenay,  pop. 
in  1831,  3606  for  the  town, or  4024  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  4288  for  the  commune;  Secondigny,  St.  Loup,  and 
Air  vault,  pop.  1815  for  the  town,  or  1925  fur  the  whole  com- 
mune, on  the  Thou6 ;  St.  Jouin,  near  the  Dive ;  and  Mon- 
Goutant,  on  the  Sdvre  Nantaise.  Parthenay  suffered  mate- 
rially in  the  English  wars,  the  leligious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 


oentury,  and  'the  Vendean  war.  It  is  on  a  ilofie  oil  tW 
right  bank  of  the  Thou£.  There  are  several  governmeiit 
offices,  a  college,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  tbeaUc: 
there  are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  yam,  coarse  wool- 
lens, and  leather ;  and  considerable  trade  in  oom  and  cattle 
is  carried  on.  Secondigny  has  the  ruins  of  its  motient  walla 
and  of  an  old  castle.  Coarse  woollens  are  manniactured ; 
asses  are  bred ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  wood,  and 
iron.  There  are  tile-works  and  stone-quarries  near  the  Iowa. 
At  St.  Loup  trade  is  carried  on  in  coarse  woollens*  leather* 
wine,  and  sneep :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  AirvauU  is  a 
tolerably  handsome  town ;  it  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
casUe,  and  of  a  monastery  destroyed  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Woollen  stuffs,  hempen  doth,  Jmen, 
and  leather  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  earned  on  in 
clocks  and  watches,  sheep,  wool,  wine,  brandy,  corn,  and  flax« 
St.  Jouin  has  five  yearly  feirs  for  corn,  flax*  and  hemp. 
Grood  white  wine  is  produced  round  the  town.  WoolWn 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  ten  yearly  fairs. 

This  department,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Vienna, 
forms  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffri- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Acad6mie  Uuiversitaire  of  Put- 
tiers. There  are  Protestant  consistorial  churches  at  Niort,  St 
Maixent,  Melle,  La  Mothe,  Sainte  H6raye,  and  Lesay,  Dear 
Melle.  The  department  is  in  the  twelfth  military  division, 
>  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Nantes.  It  returns  four 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation this  department  is  just  above  the  average  of  France. 
Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of 
1828-29,  41  in  every  100  could  read  and  write,  the  average 
of  France  being  a  little  more  than  39  in  every  1 00. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  Pictones,  or  Pic\a\i,  and 
the  Santones,  two  Celtic  nations;  but  the  Santoues  pos- 
sessed only  a  very  small  portion  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  department  Both  were  comprehended  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  There  were  very  few  Celtic 
or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department  wLom* 
names  have  been  traiXBmitted  to  us.  D'Anville  is  inclined 
to  fix  the  Segora  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  a  station  betweru 
Lemunum  or  Limonum  (Poitiers)  and  Portus  Namnetuin 
(Nantes),  at  Bressuire.  The  Rauranum  of  the  Anton  me 
Itinerary  (Rarauna  in  the  Peutinger  Table)  may  be  fixe  1  at 
Rom,  a  village  on  the  Dive,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Melle ; 
and  the  Brigiosum  of  the  Table,  at  Brioux  or  Briou.  Buth 
these  stations  were  on  the  road  between  Limonum  (Pott:ers> 
and  Mediolanum  (Saintes).  In  the  middle  ages*  the  depart- 
ment formed  part  of  Poitou.    [Poitou.] 

SEWARD,  ANNA,  was  born  in  1747,  of  good  parents ; 
her  father  being  the  rector  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  preU*n- 
dary  of  Salisbury,  and  canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield. 
Mr.  Seward  was  a  writer  of  poems,  which  are  printed  in 
Dodaley's  collection;  and  in  1750  ho  published  an  edition 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  encouraged  the  poetical  in- 
dications in  his  daughter  with  all  the  gratified  pride  of  a 
parent  Pope,  Young,  and  Prior  were  her  favourite  au- 
thors, and  she  ex<5elled  also  in  ornamental  needlework — an 
accomplishment  she  can'ied  into  her  poems,  which  bear  \iis. 
same  relation  to  poetry  as  needlework  does  to  art — tn^et.i- 
ous,  pretty,  and  trivial.   . 

She  had  the  society  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Day.  autlior 
of 'Sandford  and  Merton,*  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  occasion uUy 
that  of  Doctor  Johnson,  whom  she  could  not  bear.  In 
1782  she  published  her  poetical  novel  of  *  Louisa,'  wh.^u 
met  with  immense  success  and  rapidly  exhausted  throe  ur 
four  editions.  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of  *So..- 
nets '  intended  to  'restore  the  strict  rules  of  the  le;;itmi^tr 
sonnet.'  Tliey  are  now  very  little  known.  In  IS04  >:« 
published  her  'Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,'  written  in  an  affi^cte  . 
style ;  destitute  of  all  requisites  for  biography ;  wanting  .. 
penetration  and  delineation  of  character ;  puerile  in  judg- 
ment and  worse  in  criticism ;  nevertheless  it  contains  sc^ti.  • 
pleasant  Uterary  anecdotes,  and  is  not  without  interest  1  '^ 
it  she  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  first  fifty  1iq«s  tu 
the  '  Botanic  Garden,'  which  she  bad  written  out  of  ci«m- 
pliment  to  him,  but  of  which  he  made  no  mention.  Sh« 
continued  to  pour  forth  little  poems  of  questionable  merst ; 
but  still  maintained  her  popularity. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  she  expired  in  March.  I $09.  b^« 
queathing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  her  literary  perfonnaxkcv^ 
and  particularly  the  works  she  had  herself  intended  for  tbe 
press;  and  to  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher,  her  *  Leitrrs^ 
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The  liabilities  of  parties  to  contribute  may  arise  either  by 
tenure,  that  is,  by  holding  lands  on  condition  of  contributing 
to  repairs  of  a  bank,  &c. ;  or  b^  custom,  or  prescription,  or 
by  covenant.    If  a  man  holding  lands  charge  them  by 
covenant  for  himself  and  bis  heirs,  and  the  lands  descend 
to  the  heir,   be  is  liable  to  their  amount.      Parties  also 
may  be  charged    by  reason  of   their   ownership  of  the 
bank,  &c.   requiring  repairs,  or  because  they   have  the 
use  or  profit  of  it ;  or  because  they  are  frontagers,  that  is, 
have  lands  joining  the  sea  where  the  defences  are  needed. 
If  no  one  appears  to  be  liable  for  any  of  these  causes,  the 
expenses  are  then  to  be  imposed  on  all  the  level,  that  is,  all 
the  land  lyin^  upon  the  same  level.    The  reason  fbr  this 
imposition  is,  that  all  such  land  is  liable  alike  to  suffer  by 
any  injury  to  the  defences  against  the  sea,  or  by  any  defect 
in  the  drainage,  and  benefits  alike  by  their  restoration  and 
maintenance;  the  whole  of  it  therefore  ought  in  justice  to 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  incurred.    Even  in  those 
cases  where  a  special  liability,  such  as  has  been  above  stated, 
rests  on  particular  individuals,  the  whole  level  is   still 
bound  to  contribute  in  any  case  of  immediate  danger;  or  | 
where,  in  spite  of  the  due  repairs  having  been  done  by  the 
party  liable,  an  injury  has  occurred* by  some  sudden  and 
mevitable  accident,  as  an  extraordinary  tide  or  flood,  or 
where  the  land  liable  is  insufficient  for  the  expenses  neces- 
sary.   Any  new  work  also  must  be  made  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  level ;  and  where  extraordinary 
repairs  are  necessary  to  a  great  port  of  the  sea,  not  the  level 
only,  but  the  whole  county  is  liable.  The  parties  liable  within 
the  level  are  all  those  who  have  within  it  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments, or  profits  d  prendre,  such  as  rights  of  common,  of 
fishery,  &c.,  provided  they  receive  benefit  by  the  repair  or 
injury  by  the  non-repair;   but  a  party  may  be  exempted 
from  contributing  to  a  general  assessment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  special  custom  under  which  he  is  bound  to  do  some  par- 
ticular act,  such  as  repairs  of  a  bank  for  the  general  service. 
The  duty  of  the  jury,  after  hearing  witnesses,  is  to  present 
the  parties  liable  to  repair;  and  in  cases  where  the  whole 
level  is  liable,  to  present  the  particular  quantity  of  land  or 
other  profit  that  every  one  has  who  is  liable  within  the  level. 
It  is  sufficient  to  charge  the  ostensible  owner  or  occupier. 
These  presentments  may  be  traversed  or  contested  by  the 
party  whom  they  charge,  and  he  may  attempt  to  disprove  the 
facts  stated  in  tnem,  and  so  show  that  he  is  not  liable  to  the 
extent  charged,  or  not  liable  at  all.  After  the  necessary  fact^ 
are  ascertained,  the  commissioners  make  a  decree  for  the 
assessment  of  every  person  in  the  proportion  to  which  he 
appears  to  be  liable.     The  apportionment  must  be  made  by 
the  commissioners :    it  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  asi-ess  a 
certain  sum  upon  a  township  or  other  district,  leaving  it  to 
the  parties  themselves  to  apportion.     "Where,  by  reason  of 
immediate  necessity,  works  have  been  done  without  any 
presentment  of  a  jury,  the  commissioners  may  afterwards 
make  a  rate  to  defray  the  expenses.    In  cases  of  emergency, 
the  commissioners,  by  their  order,  may  compel  the  service  of 
carts,  horses,  and  labourers :    they  may  take  soil,  &c.,  and 
cut  down  timber  within  the  level,  if  necessary  lor  their  pur- 
poses, subject  of  course  to  a  proper  remuneration,  which 
may  be  recovered  before  them. 

3.  After  an  assessment  has  been  duly  made  and  demanded, 
tbe  commissioners  may  by  their  warrant  direct  their  bailiff 
to  distrain  and  sell  the  goods  of  those  who  neglect  to  pay 
(the  distress  may  be  made  without  the  district  of  tbe  com- 
missioners) ;  or  the  party  maybe  amerced  for  non-payment, 
or  the  lands  themselves  which  are  liable  may  be  sold.  In 
case  of  such  a  sale,  a  certificate  of  it  must  be  made  by  the 
commissioners  into  Chancery.  Constables  within  the  dis- 
trict are  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  commissioners. 
In  cases  where  an  obstruction  or  impediment  has  been,  after 
presentment  by  the  jury,  ordered  to  be  removed,  the  party 
causing  it  may  be  amerced ;  or  if  he  is  unknown,  then  the 
person  who  most  suffers  by  the  injury  may  be  empowered 
by  the  commissioners  to  remove  it ;  or  the  surveyor,  after 
notice,  may  do  what  repairs,  &c.  are  necessary,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parties  making  the  default :  and  (br  any  act  of 
negligence  or  default  or  misfeazance,  an  amercement  may 
be  imposed  by  the  jury.  The  commissioners  themselves 
may  enforce  parties  to  fulfil  the  duties  lawfully  imposed 
upon  them.  Thus  tliey  may  fine  a  juryman  who  refuses  to 
act,  or  a  sheriff  who  fails  to  summon  a  jury ;  and  they  may 
maintain  order  in  their  court  by  fining  and  imprison mg 
those  persons  who  attempt  openly  to  disturb  it. 

If  tbe  coauaissionera  make  an  order  iu  a  matter  out  of 


their  jurisdiction,  tbe  order  may  be  removed  by  certiorari 
into  tbe  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  there  quashed ;  and  tl  «- 
commissioners  are  fineable  for  contempt  if  they  proceed  aft'-r 
a  certiorari  has  been  allowed.  But  a  certiorari  cannot  U 
demanded  of  right;  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  tbe  ct.irA 
of  King's  Bench  to  refuse  it,  and  the  impropriety  of  tl « 
order  must  be  made  out  very  distinctly  before  a  certioi.iri 
will  be  granted.  Where  tbe  order  is  for  repairs,  ar^d  i% 
made  upon  an  inquisition  before  a  jury  who  find  that  a  pur:  y 
ought  to  repair,  the  court  will  not  proceed  in  the  matt,  r 
unless  the  party  charged  consents  to  repair  in  the  mi-ir. 
time.  If  it  afterwards  appears  that  he  ought  not  to  rep.i.r. 
he  will  be  entitled  to  reimbursement,  which  may  be  a«arfi<  <i 
to  him  by  the  commissioners.  An  order  which  is  gonr)  m 
part  may  be  confirmed  for  so  much,  although  it  is  qua^hc.i 
for  the  remainder. 

An  action  may  be  brought  against  tbe  commissioners  f>-r 
anything  done  by  them  beyond  their  authority.  They  tn:i> 
sue  and  be  sued  m  the  name  of  their  clerk,  who,  never \ lie- 
less,  may  be  a  witness  for  them.  (Callis  On  Setters  ;  4  Jnfi.  ; 
Comyns's  Digest^  •  Sewers ;'  Vincr^s  Abr.,  *  Sewer. *> 

The  sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  its  liberties  aie 
under  the  care  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  corpcir.i- 
tion,  who  were  first  empowered  to  make  tbe-appotnlmetii  1m 
the  19  Chas.  II.,  c.  31,  the  act  for  rebuilding  the  eity  ai.K : 
the  great  fire.  They  were  entrusted  with  this  power  by  iha: 
act  for  seven  years  only.  A  few  yean  afterwards  a  w  n « 
made  perpetual;  and  by  7  Anne,  c.  9,  tbe  oommissiunerit  <>: 
sewers  for  the  city  of  London  were  invested  witbin  tbe  cii\ 
and  its  liberties  with  all  the  authorities  posseeeed  by  ti/v 
ordinary  commissioners  elsewhere. 

SEWERS.  In  treating  on  the  constructkm  and  manage- 
ment of  sewers,  the  name  will  be  used  in  tbe  Umited  aei.>-f 
io  which  it  is  commonly  applied  to  tbe  subterraneous  \yu^- 
sages  formed  for  tbe  drainage  of  towns ;  and  tbe  sewers  o, 
London,  being  the  most  important,  and  those  respcctit.): 
which  most  information  can  be  procured,  will  form  the  pt  ii.- 
cipal  subject  of  this  notice. 

Covered  drains  or  sewers  of  great  size,  and  of  Tery  n.\  •! 
construction,  still  exist  under  tlte  streets  of  some  ai)t]*Mi: 
Roman  cities,  and  especially  of  Rome  itself.    Tlie  c\ol*  s 
or  sewers  of  Rome  are  so  capacious  that  barges  are  sa.J  i . 
ha%'e  been  floated  through  them ;  and  their  magnitude  I..- 
led  to  the  conjecture  that,  although  their  origin  is  usu.-i.i 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Tarquin,  they  are  in  realiu  w  . 
remains  of  some  older  city;   their  dimensions  beiiij?  o«i 
sidercd  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  then    ii.!j   : 
city  of  Rome.     For  a  particular  account  of  tbe  exi^in  «: 
remains  of  these  works,  see  Cloac.c,  vol.  vii.,  p.  26K 

In  modern  times  the  sewers  of  London  stand  untiTsiN*  1 
for   extent  and    excellent  construction,    although    tuu 
yet  remains  to  be  done  to  render  them  adequate  to  \i-. 
necessities  of  an  immense  and  constantly  increasing  popr.  i- 
tion.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  article  that  cl- 
early legislative  enactments  relating  to  sewers. so  far  as  t!.«. . 
provide  for  drainage  at  all,  do  so  for  tbe  drainage  ot  t 
surface  only ;  while,  from  the  practice  so  common  in  L  c  - 
don,  of  building  not  only  cellars,  but  habitable  apartmi '  .  - 
also,  much  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  convenient  rot .-  r.« 
of  drainage  to  a  considerable  depth  are  essential   to  t.  - 
health  and  comfort  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and  the  dryness  j  : 
stability  of  the  houses  themselves.    Although  addiiu»i  . 
powers  have  been  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  ^c^m^  . 
the  commissions  by  which  the  sewage  of  tbe  metn.*p<.i! :  <^     - 
managed,  this  defect  is  far  from  being  completely  renani  . 
A  little  consideration  as  to  the  circumstances  under  wh 
the  duties  of  the  commissioners  have  gradually  change*!  ij 
extended,  wilf  tend  to  account  for  many  of  tbe  defect^  • 
the  existing  systemi  which  deserves  admiration  for  itj  c.>- 

Sarative  excellence,  rather  than  calls  for  any  exprea<>Jo.. 
issatisfaction  at  its  admitted  defects.     Mr.  Walkf^r.  ^  - 
engineer,  in  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  eommittrv 
1834,  stated  that  when,  in  the  previous  year,  some  Fr«ii 
engineers  were  sent  over  to  England  by  their  govemmi  -  - 
nothing  seemed  to  attract  their  attention  more  than   « 
sewage  of  London,  the  drainage  of  Paris  being  e  aub j 
then  under  consideration ;  '  but,'  be  adds.  '  their  idea^*. 
the  proposed  drainage  ne%'er  extended  to  more  than  tak  r 
away  the  surface  drainage,  and  they  seemed  astenis'ti 
when  I  told  them  that  the  water  fVom  our  lowest  r%>l  i 
drains  into  those  great  sewers.'    It  is  very  curious  to  1 1    .  - 
the  effect  of  the  extension  of  population  in  and  about  1^   . 
don  in  converting  what  were^  a  iew  cenUuiM  iigp^  ttie^a 
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of  Mr.  Koe.  surveyor  of  the  Holborn  ati<l  Finsbury  divisiona, 
\ie  are  enabled  M  slate  that  the  total  length  of  the  main 
covered  sewers  in  t)4o«e  districts,  down  to  April,  1841,  was  as 
follows : — 

Feet.  Milei. 

Holborn  divisioti  .         .     217,666    or  about    41* 
Finsbury  division  .         •    220,885     ....     4l| 

Total  .  438,451  ....  83 
Of  these  main  sewers  nearly  one-half  have  been  made 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  lOi  miles  in  the  three 
years  from  January,  1838,  to  December,  1840.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  16  miles  of  smaller  sewers  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water  from  the  streets  and  roads,  and  254  miles  of 
drains  leading  from  houses  to  the  main  sewers.  {London, 
No.  XIlL.p.  231.)  ,        ^  ^^     ^ 

While  such  facts  as  the  above  show  that  much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  in  extending  the  benefits  of  underground 
drainage,  there  are  still  many  densely  peopled  districts,  both 
in  London  and  in  some  of  the  principal  provincial  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  which  are  either  entirely  without  sewers,  or  in 
which  the  sewage  is  extremely  defective.  The  witnesses 
examined  in  1840  by  the  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
brou>»ht  forward  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  worst  effects  were  produced  on  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people  by  the  contaminated  atmosphere  and  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  houses  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live. 
A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  by 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion  as 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  deficient  drainage;  and  so  intimate 
dues  that  gentleman  conceive  its  connection  to  be  with  the 
presence  of  disease,  that  he  observed,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  alluded  to,  '  if  you  were  to  take  a  map  and 
mark  out  the  districts  which  are  the  constant  seats  of  fever 
in  London,  as  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  a  map  of  the 
sewers  of  the  metropolis,  you  would  be  able  to  mark  out  in- 
variably, and  with  absolute  certainty,  where  the  sewers  are, 
and  where  they  are  not,  by  observing  where  fever  exists ; 
so  that  we  can  always  tell  where  the  commissioners  of 
sewers  have  not  been  at  work  by  the  track  of  ar  fever.'  For 
instances  to  bear  out  this  assertion  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  evidence  itself,  in  which  many  scenes  are  described  that 
are  too  filthy  and  disgusting  for  repetition,  and  abundant 
proof  is  given  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  as  debasing 
to  the  character  as  they  must  be  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  poorer  classes;  for,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Amott, 
'  where  filth  is  unavoidable,  it  makes  people  careless  of 
making  a  little  addition  to  it ;  it  does  not  shock  their  feel- 
ings as  if  all  was  clean.' 

As  sewers  are,  from  their  peculiar  situation  and  use,  more 
difficult  to  examine  and  repair  than  many  other  structures 
of  brickwork,  while  a  defect  may  be  productive  of  very 
serious  injury  before  it  attracts  notice,  it  is  especially  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  constructed  in  the  most  perfect 
and  durable  manner ;  while  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  passage  of  water  from  existing  branches,  and  from  such 
as  may  be  constructed  at  a  future  time,  requires  great  care 
in  adjusting  the  dimensions,  inclination,  and  level.  All  the 
sewers  constructed  by  the  metropolitan  commissions  of  late 
years  are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a  man  to  pass 
through  them,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  cleansing 
them.  From  a  statement  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  1834,  it  appears  that  the 
smallest  sewers  in  the  City  of  London  division  are  about 
four  feet  three  inches  high  by  two  feet  three  inches  wide, 
the  dimensions  being  increased,  according  to  circumstances, 
up  to  eight  feet  six  inches  by  seven  feet,  which  are  the 
General  dimensions  of  the  new  sewer  from  Moorfields  to 
London  Bridge,  although  at  the  mouth  it  is  increased  to  ten 
feet  by  eight  feet.  The  water  brought  down  by  the  Fleet 
Ditch  is  conducted  from  Holborn  Bridge  by  two  sewers, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  six  feet  six  inches 
wide,  one  on  each  side  of  Farringdon  Street.  These 
sewers  unite,  towards  the  mouth,  into  one  passage  about 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve;  and  even  that,  the  surveyor  states, 
is  sometimes  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  water.  When  a 
storm  oecurs  at  high-water,  the  quantity  brought  down  by 
the  Fleet  Ditch  will,  he  says,  raise  the  water  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  sewer  five  feet  almost  instantaneously;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  the  water  has  been  occasionally 
forced  up  through  the  communicating  drains,  so  as  to  flood 
the  surface.    Jn  the  district  under  the  management  of  the 


Westminster  commission,  the  common  lewera  ar»  built  of 
the  form  represented  by  the  annexed  transverse  acctian, 
which  represents,  on  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
a  sewer  of  the  larger  sort,  the  greatest  height  being  five  feet 

Fig.  1. 


six  inches,  and  width  three  feet.  Smaller  sewen  are  made 
of  the  same  form,  but  only  five  feet  high,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  wide.  The  regulations  for  building  sewen,  issued  by 
the  commissioners,  require  that  the  bricks  used  be  *  good, 
square,  hard,  sound,  and  well-burnt  stock  bricks,  and  be 
properly  laid  in  well-compounded  mortar,  made  of  one  part 
of  good  strong  stone  lime  and  two  parts  of  clean  river  sand ; 
the  workmanship  to  be  of  the  best  description,  the  bricks  of 
each  arch  to  be  well  bonded,  and  the  bricks  of  the  mrch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sewer  to  be  laid  close  at  the  top  edge, 
and  to  an  even  curvature  on  the  upper  surface,  bedded  in 
mortar  and  grouted.'  It  is  further  ordered  that  when  Ro- 
man cement  shall  be  used  in  the  works, '  it  shall  be  of  Uie 
best  quality,  and  shall  not  be  mixed  with  more  than  one- 
half  of  clean  river  sand.'  This  form  of  sewer  has  been«  ve 
believe,  generally  adopted  in  London ;  but  Mr.  Roe,  sur* 
veyor  to  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  commission,  who  ha» 
introduced  several  important  improvements  in  theoonstruo 
tion  and  management  of  sewers,  has  suggested  that  it  is  a 
form  not  calculated  to  give  the  greatest  strength,  and  states 
that  in  some  cases  the  sides  have  given  way  to  the  pres*un: 
of  the  earth  behind  them.  He  therefore  prefers  an  u^-: 
form,  as  represented  in  Hgs.  2  and  3,  which  are  copied  fr*:. 
the  regulations  recently  issued  by  the  oommissioners  for  u.m 
construction  of  new  sewers  and  drains.  These  are  drawn  t^ 
the  same  scale  as  Fig.  1.  The  part  in  which  the  joints  are 
marked  in  the  cut  is,  according  to  the  direction^  to  be 
worked  in  blocks  with  cement. 


Hg.  2. 


Fig.Z. 


Thf>  tides  of  thcae  9vwtn  form  cnrvri  cf  Irtv^  nifliiit,  itnick  ftom 
the  line  a  a ;  the  radius  for  the  larger  tise  beisf  abuul  thiiteen  feet, 
of  the  tmKUer  sua  in  proponion. 


V. 


The  regulations  of  this  commission  require  that   e\rr> 
main  or  leading  sewer  '  which  may  receive  the  8ewa;:e  fr  i 
streets  and  places  containing  more  than  two  hundred  bou»K>. 
shall  be  of  an  oval  form,  five  feet  in  height*  and  three  Ta^ 
in  width  in  the  clear;  the  invert  thereof  to  be  worked  or « 
brick  in  substance,  and  the  springing  walls  thereof  to  ; 
worked  one  brick  and  a  half  in  substance,  and  bonded^  i ' 
the  crown  thereof  one  brick  in  substance,  in  two  srpant  : 
half-bricks,'  conformably  with  the  transverse  section  c\'p  t^  • 
in  the  preceding  cut,  Fig.  2.    All  branch  sewers  which  mcx . 
receive  the  sewage  from  streets  containing  less  than  x^  - 
hundred  houses,  are  required  to  be  four  feet  six  inches     ** 
height,  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  width  in  the  dear;  %l»m 
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being  uniform.  While  the  Holborn  and  FinsLury  coiftfDi»- 
sioiiurs  will  not  allow,  except  in  special  cases,  a  private 
drain  of  more  than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  those  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  division  allow  nothings  under  twelve  inches, 
and  admit  drains  of  Qfieen  or  even  eighteen  inches  dia- 
meter. 

The  construction  of  gully-holes  and  shoots  for  conducting 
the  surface  drainage  of  the  streets  into  the  sewers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
commissions.  It  has  been  usual  in  all,  until  very  recently, 
to  make  apertures  or  man-holes  at  convenient  distances,  to 
enable  persons,  when  necessary,  to  enter  and  cleanse  the 
sewers.  In  the  regulations  of  the  Westminster  commission, 
it  is  ordered  that  these  apertures  be  formed  at,  or  near  to, 
every  intersection  of  the  sewers,  and  also  that  they  be  at 
distances  not  exceeding  180  feet  from  each  other.  They  are 
built  in  the  form  of  oblong  shaA  of  brickwork,  up  to  within 
about  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  road,  and  covered 
with  cast-iron  plates,  over  which  the  roadway  is  made  good. 
The  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  these  apertures,  in 
order  to  open  which  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  caiTia^e- 
way,  might  be  avoided  by  the  general  adoption  of  siae- 
entrances,  which  form  an  important  feature  of  the  improved 
system  now  being  introducea  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
commission.  These  are  passages  extending  from  the  side 
of  the  sewer  to  the  foot-pavement,  through  which  they  may 
at  any  time  be  entered  by  unlockiiig  and  opening  a  cover  or 
trap-door,  consisting  of  pieces  of  nag-stone  mounted  in  an 
iron  frame.  When  a  person  enters  the  sewer  by  one  of  these 
openings,  the  cover  is  held  open  by  a  self-acting  c^tch,  and 
an  iron  grating,  which  admits  light  and  air,  rises  into  its 
place,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  passenger  from  accident- 
ally falling  in.  It  is  proposed  in  some  cases  to  combine  the 
side-entrances  with  the  gully-holes,  by  which  some  expense 
may  be  saved.  The  advantages  of  an  easy  access  to  the 
sewers  at  all  times  are  very  great ;  and  the  positive  saving 
of  expense  by  the  adoption  of  this  system  is  expected,  as 
appears  from  the  Report  in  which  it  is  recommended,  to  be 
considerable.  It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  on  an  average 
be  one  side-entrance  to  every  six  hundred  feet  of  sewer. 

The  last-mentioned  im|n'ovement  is  intimately  connected 
with  another,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value — a  method 
of  cleansing  sewers  by  using  water  in  JIushes.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  enters  the  sewers  with  the  water  which 
they  are  intended  to  carry  off;  and  as  their  current  is  usually 
very  trifling,  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sediment.  This 
Uikes  place  especially  at  the  points  of  junction  of  branch 
sewers,  gullies,  and  private  drains;  ana  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  the  deposit  has  gone  on  accumulating  until  it 
has  reached  the  level  of  the  private  drains,  the  consequent 
choking  up  of  which  has  given  the  first  intimation  of  the 
state  of  the  main  sewer.  Besides  the  injurious  effect  of  this 
accumulation  of  filth  upon  the  health  of  persons  residing 
near  the  sewer,  such  a  state  of  things  is  productive  of  great 
expense,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  break  up  the  road, 
and  open  and  rebuild  both  the  sewer  and,  occasionally,  the 
drains  opening  into  it.  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here;  for 
it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  spread  the  deposit  of  filth 
on  the  surface  instead  of  carting  it  away,  whereby  its 
noxious  eflluvia  have  become  proiiuctive  of  disease  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Although  in  general  the  current  of  water 
in  the  sewers  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  carry  off  this  solid 
matter,  Mr.  Roe,  conceiving  that  it  might  be  made  so  by 
damming  it  up,  and  then  letting  it  off  in  flushes,  tried  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  water  in  sewers 
when  dammed  up  to  various  heights,  by  which  he  found 
that  he  could,  by  a  head  of  water  varying  fVom  ten  inches  to 
four  feet,  obtain  a  velocity  of  from  thirty  to  eighty-six  inches 
per  second.  The  power  of  running  water  at  various  veloci- 
ties has  been  treated  of  in  the  artice  Alluvitm  [vol.  i.,  p. 
357],  where  it  is  stated  that  a  velocity  of  three  inches  per 
second  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  current  of  water  to  tear  up 
fine  clay;  and  that  a  stream  running  at  the  rate  of  three 
feet  per  second  will  tear  up  beds  of  loose  stones  of  the  size 
of  an  egg.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  by  a  moderate  head 
of  water  in  a  sewer,  a  current  may  be  produced  of  sufficient 
force  to  tear  up  and  carry  away  a  considerable  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter.  The  average  annual  depsit  i»  stated  tp  be 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness— a  quantity  which 
might  be  readily  removed  by  flushing  once  a-year  only ;  but 
far  belter  by  repeating  the  operation,  as  it  is  proposed  to  do, 
three  or  fuur  times  in  a  year,  which  will  prevent  its  ever 
accumulating  in  considerable  quantity.    To  show  the  efiect 


of  the  operation  in  practice,  we  quote  the  particulars  nf 
three  experiments,  from  a  report  presented  by  Mr.  Roe  to 
the  commissioners: — 

1st  Experiment  Water  backed  up  70  feet;  head.  !  \ 
inches ;  quantity,  26  hogsheads ;  which,  when  let  off.  clears. ! 
away  rather  more  than  I^  inches  of  deposit  from  370  feet  <f 
sewer,  having  a  fall  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  each  10  fv^x^ 
and  being  the  whole  length  that  needed  cleansing. 

2nd.  Head  of  water,  18)  inches;  quantity,  45  hogshea'K  : 
cleared  away  1)  inch  of  deposit  from  300  feet  of  sewer;  p  itt 
of  the  bottom  on  a  dead  level. 

3rd.  Head  of  water.  10  inches;  quantity,  20  hogshcnf!< : 
deposit  heavy ;  flush  cleared  away  !(  inch  from  330  feel  c(' 
sewer. 

The  necessary  head  of  water  ts  produced  by  simply  arru- 
mulating  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  sewer.'which  ma>  bo 
done  either  by  a  cast-iron  gate,  fitting  closely  to  a  fianic- 
work  built  into  the  sewer,  and  rising  to  the  height  that  i\:o 
head  is  required  to  be,  or  by  a  drop  plank  or  gate  of  v.v 
same  material,  sliding  up  and  down  in  nearly  tct'k  ^l 
grooves.    In  either  case  the  apparatus  may  be  manas^cd.  l. y 
means  of  the  side  entrances  before  alluded  fo,  with  ti.f 
greatest  facility.    The  drop  plank  may,   it  is  stated,   !•• 
drawn  up  in  two  seconds  and  a  half,  and  the  gate  ma}  U* 
thrown  open  in  less  than  one  second ;  and.  as  the  beii^ht  t.f 
each  head  is  regulated  by  the  level  of  the  private  draiM^ 
near  it,  no  injury  is  done  if  the  water  rise  to  the  top  of  il.o 
gate,  so  as  to  run  over  it,  before  the  attendant  is  ready  (i> 
let  it  off;  so  that  one  person  is  enabled  to  set  a  number  of 
stop-gates,  and  return  to  let  them  off  m  tuocession.     In  ihe 
report  alluded  to,  Mr.  Roe  gives  a  detailed  calculation  tu 
prove  the  superior  economy  of  this  plin  of  cleansing,  aiul 
concludes  his  recommendation  of  it  by  observing  *  that  irrc* 
spective  of  any  saving  to  be  effected  by  flushing  the  sewers 
with  water,  he  considers  that  the  prevention  of  a  largo 
quantity  of  foul  deposit  from  remaining  in  a  state  of  ferment 
tation  for  years  together  beneath  the  atreeta,  and  the  c\>u- 
sequent  removal  of  a  great  cause  of  offensive  efflux  ia« 
together  with  avoidance  of  large  quantities  of  slop  beirn; 
laid  out  on  the  surface  (as  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  tnodc 
of  clennsing),  wotild  be  benefitii  of  such  worth  as  to  warraiit 
the  utmost  use  of  stop^planks  and  water,  for  keeping  ae*  rr« 
A-ee  from  deposit.'  The  ordiiuiry  run  of  water  in  the  sewi-rs 
has  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  but  .n 
caoe  of  its  proving  otherwise,  a  supply  of  water  for  flushit;? 
might  be  readily  procured  from  the  water  companies. 

Of  the  numerous  plans  that  have  been  suggested  for  im- 
proving the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  a  few  claiai  a  I-,  ^.'f 
notice.  Among  these  is  that  brought  forward  a  few  yf?tr% 
since  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  of  which  the  particulars  *:^ 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Sever*,  in 
1834,  and  were  also  published  in  the  form  of  a  parepli*  *. 
The  main  feature  of  this  plan  was.  that  the  water  colics  i 
in  the  sewers  should  not  be  emptied  immediately  into  ;r«< 
Thames,  but  into  spacious  receptacles  near  ita  bank^^  i:i 
which  the  solid  matter  might  subside,  so  as  to  become  u^^t- 
ful  as  manure.  To  effect  this  it  was  proposed  to  consrri.  : 
a  great  sewer,  principally  of  iron,  along  each  bank  of  iht 
river;  into  which  the  existing  sewers  should  empty  i ho m> 
selves,  instead  of  into  the  river  itself.  Mr.  Cubitt  starrti  t«> 
thb  committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns  that  he  did  v-*t 
think  Mr.  Martin's  plan  went  far  enough;  and  that  xUv 
sewage  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  conducted  several  id.U> 
below  London  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  tlie  nver ;  vv 
that  it  might  not  be  liable  to  be  driven  back  to  the  town  i^r 
the  incoming  tide.  The  great  importance  of  the  ohi^  i 
aimed  at  in  this  suggestion  will  be  admitted  by  all  «!  > 
reflect  that  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lond  r> 
are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Thames,  which  u  nen-«. 
sarily  contaminated,  under  the  present  system,  by  the  u- 
flux  of  the  entire  sewage  of  the  metropolis. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  'V  - 
advisability  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  efl)u\  la  i  r 
sewers  by  the  gully-holes;  and  it  has  indeed  been  contend*  * 
that  they  are  by  no  means  so  noxious  as  to  render  such  % 
measure  desirable  as  a  sanitary  precaution.  Although  th^ 
evidence  laid  before  the  committees  on  Sewers  and  un  the 
Health  of  Towns  tends  generally  to  prove  the  injun  u« 
character  of  such  exhalations,  it  does  not  appear  from  tt 
that  the  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  sewers  are  a  t-sr- 
ticulariy  unhealthy  class  of  men ;  and  even  open  sewt-r^ 
which  are  almost  universally  condemned,  do  not  appear  la 
be  always  productive  of  visible  unbealthtness^    The  sur* 
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yeyot  of  the  Town  BamleU  diviiian  ann.  in  bU  efidcnce 
before  the  latter  committee  (p.  I2S),  '  m  Hackney,  which 
U  one  oTtho  most  healthy  districts,  wo  have  more  than 
three  miles  of  open  seweTs;  it  isihe  Blth  of  the  inhabitants, 
moie  than  anything  else,  which  aifects  their  health.'  The 
degree  of  insalubrity  occasianed  by  the  exhalations  from 
sewers,  whether  closed  or  open,  denends  much  upon  the 
velocity  of  their  current,  and  may,  under  lome  ciroumslanecs, 
be  trilling,  although  in  others  it  is  an  evil  that  demands 
remedy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some  means 
for  Ibe  escape  of  ihe  gues  engendered  in  the  sewers,  and 
this  is  curonionly  done  oy  the  gully-holes  in  the  streets;  the 
entranres  to  private  drains  being  usually,  in  the  better  sort 
of  houses,  secured  by  an  apparatus  called  a  stink-lrop, 
vrjiich  prevents  the  escape  of  the  elQuvia.  But  even  Ihe 
vent  nrovided  by  the  gully-boles  !■  sometimes  insuSicienl ; 
Dnd  the  gases  not  unfrequently  accumulate  and  explode  in 
the  sewers,  thereby  endangering  the  men  whose  duty  il  is 
to  enter  llicm.  Mr.  FuUei,  a  medical  gentleman,  in  presenl- 
ing  a  plan  for  ventilating  sewers  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1834, slated  that  of  all  Ihe  cases  of  severs  typhus 
that  he  had  seen,  eight-tenths  were  in  houses  either  untrap- 
ped  from  the  sewers,  or  which,  being  trapped,  were  situated 
opposite  lo  gully-boles^  and  he  mentioned  cases  in  which 
servants  sleeping  in  the  lower  rooms  of  houses  so  situated 
were  invariably  atlai^ked  with  tvphus  fever.  Instances  were 
also  adduced  in  which  it  had  been  fbund  necessary  either 
to  trap  ur  to  remove  gully-holes  in  the  vicinity  of  butchers' 
■hops,  owing  to  Ihe  iiyurious  effect  of  the  effluvia  upon  the 
meat.  Many  varieties  of  air-trans  or  itink-tiaps  have  been 
suggested,  and  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  for  diminishing  this 
eviL  A  very  simple  plan,  introduced  by  Mr,  Cuff,  is  repre- 
sented m  -■..■■  ^    -  .     ..   .L 


imple  plan,  introduced  by  Mr,  Cuff,  is  repre- 
•attjl^g.  4.  In  this  cut  a  represents  the  grat- 


rig.i. 
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standing  the  opposition  of  the  commissioners;  tha  Pavement 
Trust  havinif,  in  that  district,  au  independent  power  over 
the  gully-hales.  Thoy  have  also  been  used  in  St.  Jumes's 
Park,  Whittchapel,  and  other  parts  of  London;  and,  we 
believe,  in  several  provincial  towns. 

Before  any  system  of  traps  can  beextensively  adopted  with 
safety,  means  must  be  provided  for  producing  ventilation  in 
the  sewers.  The  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Fuller  was  to 
have  a  large  furnace,  with  a  high  chimney,  elected  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  highest  point  of  every  main  sewer,  and 
so  connected  with  it  that  the  Ore  should  be  supplied  with 
air  from  the  sewer  only.  The  lower  end  of  Ihe  sewer  was 
to  be  closed  with  a  trap  Ibat  would  allow  water,  hut  not  air. 
lo  pass;  90  that  air  could  enter  only  at  the  guUy-hules,  of 
which  a  sufficient  number  should  be  left  open  to  supply  the 
draft  or  the  furnace,  ell  the  rest  being  Irapued.  By  care- 
fully adjusting  the  number  and  situation  of  the  open  gully- 
hotes,  it  vras  conceived  that  a  sufficient  current  of  air  might 
be  produced  in  all  the  sowers  to  prevent  any  emission  of 
foul  air  into  the  streets  or  houses,  as  the  open  gullies  would 
bare  a  current  setting  into  instead  of  escaping  from  them ; 
while  the  air  drawn  from  the  sewers  by  the  furnace  would 
,be  purified  bypassing  through  the  fire,  and  would  finally 
escape  at  such  a  height  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  becoming  a 
nuisance.  A  similar  plan  has  been  suggested  in  America, 
and  also  in  Paris.  (Gill's  Tseknieat  Repontory.  vol.  iii,, 
p.  BS;  and  vol.  vii.,  p.  55.1  The  opinions  of  scientific  men 
as  lo  the  practicability  of  introducing  such  a  system  of  ven- 
tilation on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  sufUciently  moderate  ex< 
pense,  are  not  very  decided;  but  the  importance  of  some 
such  improvement  is  obvious.  For  further  particulars 
reipectiog  Mr.  Puller's  plan,  and  experiments  lo  ascertain 
the  necessar;  dimensions  of  the  chimney,  &c..  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sewers,  espu- 
ciallv  lo  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Walker.  It 
has  been  BUgge«led  thai  occasionally  the  krge  ftres  used  in 
manufacturing  establishments  might  he  taken  advantage  of 
in  introducing  such  a  system  of  ventilatioc. 

The  great  importance  of  having  every  drain  that  enlcrs  a 
dwelling-house  secured  by  an  air-trap  may  beconcoived  from 
the  factiialcdby  Mr.  Fuller,  that  in  several  houses  in  which 
he  measured  the  current  of  foul  air  emitted  from  the  drains, 
he  found  it  set  into  the  houses  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  ten 
feet  per  second.  Subjatned  are  sectional  representations  of 
two  simple  kinds  of  trap  suitable  (or  domestic  use,  Ibe  ae- 
tioQ  of  which  needs  but  lillle  explanation.  That  repre- 
sented ini^f.  S,  which  is  very  commonly  used  in  London,  is 
made  eniiroly  of  metal,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  sinks;  the 
apparatus  bcins  fitted  into  the  stone,  so  as  to  be  flush 
with,  or  sunk  a  tittle  below,  its  upper  surface.  The  grating, 
lo  which  the  inverted  cup  that  acts  as  a  dipping-valve 
is  attached,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  a  lighter  colour 
in  the  engraving,  may  bo  screwed  out  when  necessary,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  trap.    The  water,  after  passing  under 


ing,  which  is  imbedded,  at  usual,  in  the  pavement  of  the 
street,  ood  b  is  the  passage  leading  to  Ihe  sewer.  Tbe  ver- 
tical shaft  or  well  is  carried  down  below  tbe  level  of  this 

passage,  the  bottom  heing  formed  into  a  receptacle  for  the 
Boliil  matter  that  entera  wiih  tbe  water ;  and  which,  being 
inn  quiescent  stale,  and  constantly  covered  with  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water,  is  not  likely  lo  emit  any  injurions 
smelL  This  receplaelo  may  be  cleared  out  once  a  tnonth, 
or  oftener,  the  operation  being  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
only ;  and  Mr.  Cuff  proposed,  in  some  cases,  to  have  an  iron 
-vessel  atting  the  bottom  of  the  well,  so  that  it  might  be 
drawn  up  by  a  crane  attached  to  the  cart  that  carries  away 
the  solid  matter,  and  returned  to  its  place  when  emptied. 
The  curtain-wall,  or  dipping -valve,  at  e,  extends  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  entrance  to  the  sewer,  so  that  while  it 
bUows  water  to  flow  freely  into  Ihe  sewer  when  it  has  Qllod 
the  well  to  the  level  of  the  inclined  passage,  it  effectually 

IrevinU  the  escape  of  air  from  the  sewor  to  the  gully-hole, 
t  is  a  defect  of  this,  in  common  with  many  other  kinds  of 
inp,  that  in  dry  weather  the  water  sometimes  becomes  loo 
low  to  prevent  the  passacra  of  air;  but  this  inconvenience 
admits  of  easy  remedy.  The  recent  successful  introduction 
*f  flushing  renders  one  feature  of  Ihe  plan,— the  eiclusion 
tit  solid  matter  from  the  sewers,— less  important  than  for- 
merly. Mr.  Cuff  staled,  in  1 834,  that  bis  traps  had  been  in 
UM  ia  this  lowei  Buolati  division  foi  Mvw  \o»xi,  uolvilh- 
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the  edge  of  the  dipping- valve,  and  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  vertical  pipe,  runs  off  through  it  to  the  drain.  The 
second  plan,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  copied  from  Heben'a 
Engitieer't  and  Meckanic'i  Encyelopadia,  art.  '  Air-trap.' 
This  trap  is  adapted  for  insertion  in  kitchen  floors  of  stone, 
brick,  or  paving-lllea.  It  is  made  of  common  red  pottery, 
and  occupies  a  space  of  nine  inches  square,  tbe  same  as  a 
common  paving- tile. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1822,  by  Mr.  Williams,  for  a 
plan  which  he  proposed  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience of  breaking  up  the  streets  In  older  to  repair  or 
cleanse  the  sewers,  to  lay  pipes  for  water  or  gas,  Stc.  This 
desirable  object  was  to  be  effected  by  building  a  substantial 
tunnel,  or  niAwau,  along  tbe  centre  of  every  street,  the  sub- 
way being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  gratings  In  tbe  carriage- 
way, and  entered  by  side  passages  at  convouieut  intervals. 
Thfl  Hwei  waJi  to  he  either  alongside  oi  in  the  lower  part  of 
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the  subway,  opening  into  it  by  apertures  iK^hich,  when  closed, 
would  not  permit  the  escape  of  effluvia;  and  the  iron  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  water  and  gas  were  to  be  laid  along  the 
hides  of  the  tunnel,  or  suspended  by  iron  straps  from  the 
l&rch.  Such  a  plan  would  offer  great  facilities  for  effecting 
any  necessary  repairs  or  laying  new  pipes ;  and  would  also 
favour  the  improvement  of  street  pavements,  as  their  fre- 
quent disturbance  under  the  present  system  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  adoption  of  durable  methods  of  paving,  and 
occasions  constant  and  enormous  expense.  Mr.  Williams's 
plan  is  fully  detailed  in  an  octavo  volume  published  by  him 
m  1828,  entitled  'An  Historical  Account  of  Subways  in  the 
British  Metropolis,'  &c. 

(ReporU  of  the  Parliamentary  Committeee  on  Sewers 
and  on  the  Health  of  Towns ;  Papers  printed  for  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Sewers  qf  the  Westminster  and  Holbom  and 
Pinshury  Divisions;  &c.  &c.) 

SEXAGE'SIM A.  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  the 
next  to  Shrove  Tuesday ;  so  named,  as  being,  not  exactly, 
but  about  the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter.  Brady,  in  his 
*  Clavis  Calendaria,'  vol.  i..  p.  1 75,  says, '  The  name  of  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  having  been  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Quadragesima,  and  the  three  weeks  preceding 
having  been  appropriated  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the 
Lent  fast,  it  was  consistent  with  propriety  to  call  the  three 
Sundays  of  these  weeks  by  names  significant  of  their  situa- 
tion; and  reckoning  by  Decades,  the  Sunday  preceding 
Quadragesima  received  its  present  title  of  Quinquagesima, 
the  second  Sexagesimal  and  the  third  Septuagesima. 

SEXAGESIMAL,  a  name  given  to  the  system  of  reckon- 
ing in  which  each  unit  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  preceding, 
to  which,  in  our  day,  we  are  only  accustomed  by  the  method 
of  measuring  angles  and  time.  The  Greeks,  and  Ptolemy 
in  particular,  brought  this  method  into  use  in  astronomical 
matters,  and  their  successors  seem  to  have  attempted  to 
make  it  a  general  mode  of  reckoning.  There  exist  treatises 
of  arithmetic  fashioned  on  this  system,  one  for  instance  by 
Barlaam. 

In  the  sexagesimal  arithmetic,  17  26'  48"  53'"  9*'' stands 
for  17  units  +  26-sixtieths  of  a  unit,  or  26  minutes  or 
^crupula  prima  [Scruple]  +  48-sixtieths  of  a  minute,  or 
48  seconds  or  scmpula  secunda  +  53-sixtieths  of  a  second, 
or  53  thirds  or  scrupuia  tertia  +  S-sixtieths  of  a  third,  or 
9  fourths  or  scrupuia  quarta. 

Addition  and  subtraction  are  easy  enough  in  this  system ; 
multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots  are  more 
ooroplieated.  If  we  had,  for  example,  to  multiply  7  26'  43" 
51'"  by  II  47'  18"  56"',  each  term  of  one  factor  must  be 
multinlied  by  every  term  of  the  other,  and  the  denomination 
of  eacD  product  must  be  as  high  as  those  of  both  factors  put 
together.  Thus  when  we  come  to  43"  X  56'",  the  result 
must  be  in  fifths  (2  +  3  =  5);  and  43  X  56  being  2408,  we 
have  2408^  or  40^^  8^.  This  process  was  aided  by  a  large 
sexagesimal  multiplication  table,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Delambre.  Astronomic  Aneienne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32.  There  is 
also  a  large  sexcentenary  table,  constructed  by  John  Ber- 
noulli (IIL),  and  published  (or  republished)  by  the  British 
Board  of  Longitude.  There  is  little  need  to  give  any  fui^her 
account  of  sexagesimal  processes. 

SEXES  OF  PLANTS.  The  existence  of  sexes  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  bo- 
tanists, but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  its 
full  extent  By  the  word  sex  is  represented  a  collective 
idea  of  two  individuals,  the  one  producing  fruit  and  the 
other  being  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit  in  the  first. 
This  distinction  of  sex  is  much  more  marked  in  the  animal 
than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whilst  in  the  former 
it  has  been  recognised  at  all  times,  in  the  latter  it  has  been 
the  result  of  accumulated  observation  and  experiment 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  antients  were  aware  of 
the  sexuality  of  plants,  has  been  one  of  great  difference 
amongst  botanists,  and  much  learning  has  been  brought  to 
the  diticussion.  De  Candolle,  in  his  '  Physiolo,c;ie  V6g6tale,' 
tome  ii.,  has  quoted  many  passages  from  Tbeophrastus,  Pliny, 
and  some  of  the  Roman  poets,  which  furnish  evidence'  of 
their  having  distinguished  male  and  female  plants.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  193)  also  mentions  the  fact  that  in  his  time  the 
Babylonians  *  applied  the  fruit  (he  probably  means  the 
flowers)  of  the  male  palms,  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  to 
the  fruit-bearing  palms.*  This  operation  he  supposed  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  'as  that  called  caprification,  which 
is  practised  on  the  fig.  This  consists  in  procuring  the 
branches  of  the  wild  fig.  and  holding  them  over  the  fruit 


of  the  cultivated  fig,  which   afterwards  arrives    quirl/v 
at  maturity.     These  two  processes  however    are  c^^^i.- 
tially  different  and  proves  that  Herodotus  had  no   vW*  r 
idea  of  what  he  described.    The  first  is  a  real  instance  •  t 
vegetable  impregnation,  as  the  wild  branches  of  the  d^s.* 
bear  the  male  flowers,  whilst  the  cultivated  trees  bear  oi.ty 
female  flowers.    In  the  last  instance  the  cause  of  mat  urn.  i; 
the  fruit  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cultivated  fig  will  t.  : 
produce  its  fruit  in  perfection  unless  punctured  by  a  lit:  •• 
insect  called  a  cynips,  which  abounds  upon  the  wild  fi^.  ar.  1 
the  bringing  their  branches  together  communicates  the  u\>»  <  - 
from  the  one  to  the  other.     Whatever  may  have  bc«u  \l* 
suspicions  excited  in  the  minds  of  Herodotus  and  other  au- 
tient  writers  from  these  facts,  it  is  very  clear  that  no  attenjpi 
was  made  to  identify  the  processes  of  fertilization  in  |>latn- 
and  animals,  and  to  regard  it  equally  in  each  as  the  re^uU 
of  a  union  of  sexes.    Amongst  modern  writen  Canalpinu^* 
and  Zaluziansky  seem  to  have  been  among  the  earliett  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  plants  with  female  flowers  did  not 
bear  fruit  unless  brought  into  contact  with  plants  beartri^ 
male  flowers.    Clusius  states,  in  a  work  published  as  tAr\\ 
as  1611,  that  the  female  flowers  of  Carica  Papaya  product  1 
no  firuit  without  the  male  flowers.    Subsequently  to  th>>c 
observers.  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  Grew,  and  Kay  sUted  lu 
a  very  distinct  manner,  in  their  writings,  the  functions  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils.   Camera  however,  a  physician  at  Ntirri  > 
burg,  was  the  first  who  wrote  expressly  on  the  existeucc 
of  sexes  in  plants,  and  drew  the  especial  attention  of  bt»- 
tanists  to  the  fact.    But  whatever  might  be  the  interest 
attached  to  this  subject  by  previous  botanists,  it  was  not  ti.. 
the  time  of  the  great  Linna3us,  who  made  the  sexes  of  plan  1 1 
the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  artificial  system,  that  tla^u 
existence   and   importance  were   generally  admitted    \>r 
scientific  men.    It  has  been  usual  to  give  Linnsus  tl.c 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  sexes  in  plants 
but  in  his  own  works  he  has  given  the  credit  to  whom   »*. 
was  due,  and  his   great  reputation  would  gain  little  1#t 
ascribing  to  him  this  honour,  which  lo  clearly  belongs  t^. 
others. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  plants  w^.- 
generally  admitted  after  this  time,  it  has  yet  had  occasii>ii». 
opponents  to  the  present  day,  but  the  arguments  brvught 
against  it  are  too  weak  to  need  serious  refutation. 

We  shall  enumerate  here  a  few  of  the  facta  oocurrint^  i-i 
the  vegetable  kingdom  on  which  this  doctrine  rests.     It  lii* 
been  mentioned  luready  that  one  kind  of  date-tree  reourt.^ 
the  presence  of  another  in  order  to  produce  fruit     If  v- 
examine  the  flowers  of  the  two  trees,  we  shall  find  that  < ; .. 
kind  possesses  pistils,  and  tliat  the  other  possesses  suuir:.». 
and  it  is  not  till  the  latter  come  in  contact  with  the  furn«*  .* 
that  seeds  are  formed  and  the  fruit  comes  to  perfecti  *  i 
This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  year  1800.  in  Lo«cr 
Egypt  when  the  Mussulmans,  being  at  war  with  the  Fnur  i 
were  unable  to  go  into  the  woods  to  obtain  the  wild  atame- 
bearing  flowers,  and  the  consequence  was  a  total  failure  r'  i 
year  of  the  date  crop.    The  same  thing  occurs  with  . 
plants  which  have  their  pistils  on  one  plant  and  tht  * 
stamens  on  another.    There  is  at  present  a  specimen  of  t( 
Chinese  piUiheT-pUntil^epenthes  distillatoria)  in  the  E!:- 
burg  Botanic  Garden,  with  pistilliferous  flowers*  vh    .- 
never  produced  any  seed  or  fruit  till  its  pistils  were  hnni  j 
into  contact  with  the  stamens  of  a  specimen  that  was  grvw  1 1  *  ^ 
in  another  part  of  Scotland.    Monoecious  plants,  or  ih  ^ - 
which  have  their  stamens  and  pistils  on  different  flower* 
the  same  plant  exemplify  the  same  thing.    If  we  take  a 
cucumber  plant,  which  is  monoecious,  and  cut  away  earN 
their  growth  the  stamen-bearing  flowers^  the  pistil-bear.r. 
flowers  will  produce  no  fruit. 

The  stamens  and  the  pistils,  that  are  placed  in  dilTert  - 
flowers  in  the  date  and  the  cucumber,  are  placed  Ut^K*'\ 
in  the  same  flower  in  many  plants,  which  are  thence  r«. 
hermaphrodite.  If  we  take  the  flower  of  one  of  these  pUi. 
say  an  apple-blossom,  and  cut  out  of  it  the  stamens^  it  « 
be  found  that  the  pistil,  instead  of  increasing  in  %ixe  t:  . 
becoming  an  apple,  will  die  away.     Another  proof  ts  5««b  . 
what  are  called  double  flowers.    In  these  flowers,  which  s  - 
very  common  amongst  the  cultivated  species  of  plenty,  r* 
petals  are  increased  in  number  and  size  at  the  expend 
the  stamens;   the  stamens  in  fact  being  metaraorp!:o^>' 
into  petals.    In  these  flowers  the  same  things  uecurs  a^ 
the  stamens  had  been   cut  away;  the  pistil   is   not    f  * 
tilised,  and  neither  seeds  nor  fruit  arc  the  result  of  tk%  • 
growth. 
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glass,  vhile  the  horizon  was  viewed  directly.*  Hooke  does 
not  seem  to  have  esteemed  bis  invention  so  highly  as  it 
deserved,  for  in  a  subsequent  lecture  on  astronomy  and  na- 
vigation, in  1694,  he  makes  no  mention  of  this,  but  describes 
a  quadrant  of  a  different  construction.  In  1699  Newton 
exhibited  an  instrument  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  '  the  old  instrument  mended  of  some  faults  :* 
and  at  some  later  time  he  communicateil  to  Dr.  Halley  a 
scheme  for  an  instrument  which  was  probably  never  exe- 
cuted, hut  of  which  a  drawing  and  description  were  found 
among  Dr.  Halley's  papers  after  his  death  in  1742.  iPhiL 
Tram.,  vol.  42,  p.  155.) 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  Hadley's  quadrant  was 
proved,  on  examination  by  the  Royal  Soriety,  to  have  been 
not  later  than  the  summer  of  1 730.  A  notice  of  it  was  given 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  May  13, 1731 ;  and  the  instru- 
ment exhibited  May  27.  The  memoir  is  published,  vol.  37, 
p.  147. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  May  20,  Dr.  Halley  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  principle  of  Hadley's  new  instrument 
had  been  discovered  and  proposed  by  Newton,  and  a  search 
was  made  into  the  minutes  of  the  Society  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  The  only  notice  which  could  be  found  was  that  already 
mentioned,  viz.  in  1699,  and  this  was  clearly  an  improve- 
ment of  an  old  instrument,  and  not  the  proposal  of  one  new 
in  principle.  Halley,  at  a  meeting  on  the  16th  of  the  fol- 
lowing December,  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  Hadley's 
instrument  was  much  different  from  that  formerly  invented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Halley's 
recollections  were  of  the  instrument  which  Newton  Lad 
proposed  to  him,  and  the  description  of  which  was  found 
among  his  papers,  but  that  he  had  forgotten  the  manner  of 
the  communication,  and  confounded  the  latter  instrument 
with  that  which  Newton  had  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society. 
This  is,  we  think,  a  very  nrobable  failure  in  the  memory  of 
a  man  of  seventy-six,  and  what  many  younger  persons  ex- 
perience daily.  That  Halley  did  not  immediately  see  the 
advantages  of  Newton's  latter  proposal  may  appear  a  little 
strange,  but  Halley's  forte  clearly  did  not  lie  in  mechanical 
construction  or  astronomical  observation. 

A  little  after  Hadley's  invention,  viz.  about  October  or 
November,  1730,  Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia,  a  glazier 
by  trade,  proposed  and  had  executed  an  instrument  which 
he  called  a  bow,  very  much  resembling  Hadley's  earlier 
construction.  This  was  described  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Halley 
from  James  Logan,  Esq.,  dated  25th  May,  1 732.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan had  put  off  writing  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
instrument  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  this  neglect  threw 
some  doubt  on  the  originality  of  the  invention,  which  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  established  by  additional  evidence. 
After  examination  the  Royal  Society  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Godfrey.'s  discovery  was  also  original.  We  think  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  priority  is  due  to  Hadley,  and  that 
there  is  no  pretence  for  doubting  Godfrey's  originality. 
Some  hasty  writers,  adopting  mere  heai'say  for  their  guide, 
have  attempted  to  give  the  subject  a  national  and  patriotic 
colour,  which,  unphilosophical  at  all  times,  is  a  simple  ab- 
surdity when  the  contending  parties  are,  as  in  this  instance, 
of  the  same  race.  We  have  thus  tried  to  give  a  hasty  sum- 
mary of  Professor  Rigaud's  statements  and  conclusions, 
which  we  entirely  adopt.  The  perusal  of  the  original  me- 
moii-s  will  gratify  the  lover  of  exact  and  discriminating  re- 
search. Hadley  s  second  construction,  which  is  incompa- 
rably superior  to  his  fii-st  and  to  Godfrey's  bow,  scarcely 
differs  from  the  present  sextant. 

The  sextant  is  figured  and  described  in  almost  every 
book  of  navigation,  and  is  so  commonly  to  be  met  with, 
that  we  shall  be  very  brief,  A  is  a  plane  glass,  called 
the  index  glass,  silvered  behind,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
face  of  the  instrument.  It  is  fixed  on  a  centre  perpendi- 
cular to  the  instrument,  and  moves  with  the  index  bar  AB, 
the  end  of  which,  B,  slides  over  the  graduated  arc.  C  is  a 
plane  glass,  the  lower  half  of  which,  next  the  instrument, 
is  silvered,  and  the  upper  half  left  clear.  It  is  called  the 
/<orirow-glabs,  and  sliould  be  parallel  to  the  index -glass 
when  the  index  points  to  0"  at  the  beginning  of  the  arc. 
D  is  a  telescope  for  viewing  the  objects  observed.  This 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  with  an  inverting  eye-piece. 
In  the  common  quadrants  there  is  merely  a  plate  with  a  small 

•  Tirm  If  de*rnb«'d  ia  HcH>ke'^  'Pftsllmmous  Workg,*  p.  503,  and  wrs  pro- 
bnbly  v»"«*s«ntotl  lo  ihe  Koyal  Society  in  1666.  In  prnrticf,  befcJdcR  >>oin« ollur 
objections,  it  would  have  been  Iruublesomc  to  ascertain  the  index  error  iu  this 
CooftUucUua. 


hole  for  directhg  the  sight  Suppose  »  ray  of  ligbl  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  eye,  it  will  proceed  in  the  directioD  of  the  tu;<- 
scope,  and  if  it  falls  on  the  upper  or  unsilveied  pert  of  tt  ; 
horizon-glass,  it  will  pass  forward  in  a  continued  atrai^..t 


line  until  it  falls  upon  some  exterior  object.  But  if  f  he  rav 
falls  upon  the  silvered  part  of  the  horin>n-glan»  it  will  bo 
retlected  to  the  index-glass  (the  horizon-glass  is  to  placed 
as  to  make  equal  angles  with  lines  from  the  eye  and  index- 
glass),  and  again  reflected  from  the  index-glass,  out  war  <iH 
(i.e.  from  the  observer),  until  it  meets  some  external  objot-t. 
Now  instead  of  supposing  the  rays  to  pass  from  the  ei  e« 
suppose  them  to  come  from  external  objects  to  the  eye;  tbcn 
there  will  be  two  images  presented  at  the  same  time,  «)r.tf 
formed  by  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  unsilvered  )>urt 
of  the  horizon-glass,  and  another  formed  by  the  rays  wh.<  h 
have  been  previously  reflected  by  the  two  glasses;  and  ir 
is  easily  shown  from  tne  elementary  principles  of  optics^  tlint 
when  two  objects  are  thus  apparently  seen  in  coincident^-, 
the  angle  which  they  subtend  at  the  point  of  meeting  in  v\^ 
actly  double  the  angle  which  is  contained  between  the  pUi.'-N 
of  the  index  and  horizon  glasses,  if  these  be  supposed  to  be- 
prolonged  until  they  meet.  Hence,  if  the  index  be  at  ten\ 
when  the  glasses  are  parallel,  and  if  the  arc  be  divided  in:  • 
half-degrees  which  are  numbered  and  subdivided  at  nh.  ;e 
degrees,  the  arc  actually  read  off,  after  any  such  obscr»a  j.  n 
as  is  here  described,  will  measure  twice  the  inclination  \  e- 
tween  the  glasses  (for  this  inclination  is  evidently  the  sat.*? 
as  the  angle  between  the  parallel  position  of  the  index-i^ia^^s 
and  its  new  position),  and,  in  consequence  of  the  optical  prin- 
ciple above  mentioned,  this  will  be  the  true  meaatire  of  the 
angle  between  the  objects  when  they  are  so  distant  ihat  tiie 
place  of  the  eye  and  the  intersection  of  the  rays  may  be  ron« 
sidered  to  be  the  same.  The  sextant  therefore  fumi^he^ 
the  means  of  measuring  the  angle  between  any  two  w^  .- 
defined  objects,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  plar^  \ 
(so  that  the  angle  does  not  exceed  140°),  and  without  re- 
quiring more  steadiness  than  is  necessary  for  seeing  the  k»\^ 
jects  distinctly.  £  and  F  are  sets  of  dark  glasses  of  Tir}i:i  j 
intensity,  which  may  be  turned  before  either  the  iodei  •  r 
horizon  glass  when  required;  G,  a  tangent  screw  for  givn  - 
slow  motion  to  the  index-bar;  H,the  reading  microscope  Jir.>i 
reflector.  The  handle  below  is  visible  in  the  drawing.  at>«l 
there  is  a  screw  behind  the  collar  of  the  telescope  for  gv.r  z 
an  up-and-down  motion  to  the  telescope,  which  altera  its  d  - 
tance  from  the  plane  of  the  instrument  without  affecting  .% 
parallelism  thereto. 

The  adjustments  of  the  sextant  may  be  divide<l  into  \\   ^^ 
which  more  properly  concern  the  artist  and  thoM>  which  .  i- 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  observer.     It  bbould  be  dUiin*;  • 
understood  that  no  other  instrument  requires  so  much  ^t-c 
and  skill  in  its  construction  and  use  as  the  sextanL     Thr-i 
are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  makers  in  England,  and  prvb:.t.% 
not  double  that  number  in  all  Europe,  who  are  fit  lo  tir- 
out  a  sextant;  and  though  skilful  sextant  obser\en  .-v 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  they  are  still  exceedingly  rav 
The  fabric  of  the  sextant  should  he  strong  and  light.     A 
blow  which  would  not  seriously  damage  a  theodolet  or  an-"  . 
where  three  or  more  readings  correct  pretwy  nearly  u.J 
errors  which  arise  from  such  injury,  would  entirely  niio  a 
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lii^lit  which  enters  the  eye  without  passing  through  the  tele- 
scope must  deaden  the  retina  considerahly.  A  blackened 
card  screen  slipped  o%'er  the  tube  of  the  telescope  would 
])robably  be  found  useful  in  this  case,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  sun  were  observed  directly.  This  latter  observa- 
tion cannot,  we  conceive,  be  satisfactorily  made  in  any  case. 
When  the  sextant  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  should  not  be 
grasped  tightly,  as  this  causes  tremor.  The  handle  should 
be  fitted  to  the  observer's  hand.  There  is  scarcely  ever 
hold  enough  given.  When  observing  an  altitude  at  sea, 
there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  bringing  down  the  object  to  the 
point  of  the  horizon  immediately  under  it.  But  as  the  shortest 
distance  is  the  true  distance,  by  running  along  the  horizon 
and  keeping  the  object  in  the  field,  the  direction  in  which 
the  object  should  be  observed  is  easily  found,  and  the  con- 
tact made  there.  In  observing  lunar  distances  the  great 
art  is  to  turn  the  instrument  round  the  line  of  sight  exactly 
as  if  the  telescope  were  an  axis  of  rotation.  The  index  is 
set  to  the  approximate  distance,  and  the  fainter  object 
viewed  directly ;  when  the  plane  of  the  instrument  passes 
through  both  objects,  the  brighter  will  come  into  the  field, 
and  the  contact  is  to  be  made  oy  the  tangent-screw,  or  nearly 
so.  We  think  it  is  better  in  all  cases  where  the  angle  be- 
tween the  objects  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  to  make  tho 
contact  open  or  close,  and  then  try  to  seize  on  the  moment 
when  the  contact  is  perfect,  or  the  two  moments  when  the 
contact  begins  and  when  you  conceive  it  to  end.  The  mean 
will  probably  be  near  the  truth.  All  contacts  must  be  made 
scrupulously  in  the  centre  between  the  two  parallel  wires. 
When  the  angle  is  large,  inattention  to  this  point  will  cause 
considerable  error. 

On  shipboard,  the  observations,  except  those  of  lunar  dis- 
tance, are  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect,  the  sea  horizon  is 
generally  ill  defined  and  badly  seen,  the  dip  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  as  the  single  altitude  is  observed,  all  the 
error  committed  tells  upon  the  final  angle.  The  accuracy 
of  observation  is  however  equal  to  the  wants  of  navigation 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  (A  dip  sector  might  bo  useful 
where  more  than  usual  accuracy  is  required.)  On  land,  where 
the  altitudes  are  taken  from  a  mercurial  horizon,  and  the  sex- 
tant fixed  on  a  stand,  the  observation  is  capable  of  great 
accuracy,  and  docs  not  require  much  skill  or  delicacy  in  mere 
handling.  There  is  one  peculiar  advantage  in  sextant  ob- 
servations, that  when  the  mercury  is  quiet  enough  to  reflect 
a  well-defined  image,  there  is  no  need  of  any  further  steadi- 
ness or  of  a  second  observer,  one  of  which  conditions  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  every  other  instrument  in  common 
use  which  is  adjusted  by  a  plumb-line  or  level.  We  think 
the  capabilities  of  the  sextant  as  a  geographical  instrument 
have  not  been  generally  appreciated  by  English  travellers ; 
certain  it  is  that  few  have  used  it  with  all  the  profit  they 
might  have  done. 

The  mercurial  horizon  is  a  shallow  rectangular  wooden 
or  iron  trough,  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  is 
poured.  If  there  is  any  wind,  the  trough  must  be  covered 
with  a  penthouse,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  are  glazed  with 
plates  of  glass  ground  very  flat  and  true.  Any  object  seen 
in  the  mercury  appears  to'  be  just  as  much  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane  as  it  is  really  above  it;  hence  if  the  angle  be- 
tween any  heavenly  body  and  its  reflection  be  measured,  this 
angle  is  just  twice  the  actual  altitude  of  the  body  at  that 
time  above  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Suppose  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  is  to  be  observed  in  order  to  determine  the  time : 
The  trough  is  placed  with  its  largest  dimension  towards  the 
sun,  and  the  roof  so  that  the  sides  cast  no  shadow,  the  pro- 
per dark  glass  is  afiixed  to  the  telescope,  the  images  brought 
to  equal  brightness,  the  index  error  ascertained,  and  the 
telescot)e  is  then  directed  to  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the 
mercury.  Holding  the  plane  of  the  sextant  vertical,  and 
moving  the  index  forward  gradually,  the  image  of  the  sun 
reflected  by  tho  index-glass  will  appear  to  enter  the  field 
from  below.  If  the  sun  be  rising,  tne  index  should  be  car- 
ried forward  until  the  two  images,  having  crossed,  are  clear 
of  each  other,  and  then  the  index  is  clamped.  The  two 
imagen  will  gradually  close,  and  the  exact  moment  by  the 
chronometer  is  to  be  noted  when  the  contact  takes  place.  If 
the  sun  is  rising  with  tolerable  rapidity,  the  contact  of  the 
upper  limb,  i.e.  the  separation  of  the  two  images,  should  be 
noted,  exactly  as  before,  without  touching  the  clamp.  The 
index  is  then  read  off;  it  may  then  be  put  forwards,  and  the 
ubstervation  repeated.  If  the  interval  between  the  contacts 
of  the  lower  and  upper  limb  is  found  to  be  in  both  cases 
nearly  the  same,  the  observer  may  be  satisfied  that  he  has 


committed  no  great  error  in  noting  the  moments  of  con  tat  t. 
Where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  usual  to  »«•: 
the  index  to  a  whole  number  of  degrees  for  the  first  pair  ( f 
observations,  and  to  put  it  forward  1°  3a' or  2^  for  the  secoii  i 
pair,  and  so  on  till  the  observer  is  satisfied  or  wearied ;  an<{ 
then  in  the  afternoon  to  set  to  the  highest  reading  for  the 
first  pair,  and  so  on  backwarcU  till  you  arrive  at  the  fir»t 
reading.     Collecting  the  corresponding  pairs,  you   haxc 
an  approximate  time  for  apparent  noon,  which,  after  beme 
corrected  bv  the  equation  to  equal  altitudes  for  the  change  kiT 
the  sun*s  declination,  gives  the  time  of  apparent  noon  b% 
the  chronometer;  and  this,  when  corrected  a  second  tiin** 
by  the  equation  qf  time  taken  and  interpolated  from  thi* 
*  Nautical  Almanac,'  gives  the  time  oimean  noon  by  the  chro- 
nometer, and  consequently  tho  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  mean  time  at  the  place.    If  the  altitudes  are  ver}'  low. 
and  the  barometer  and  thermometer  have  changed  consider- 
ably between  the  observations,  a  corresponding  cornvtion 
must  be  applied,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  not  requisite.  The 
time  may  in  this  way  be  generally  got  as  accurately  as  tht* 
chronometer  will  keep  it  during  the  intenaL    When  obser- 
vations of  the  sun  are  made  for  the  latitude,  the  altitudes 
should  be  taken  continuously  for  several  minutes  b«f  iro 
and  after  apparent  noon,  observing  the  upper  and  lower  limb 
alternately,  or  at  least  an  equal  number  of  each :  thus  get- 
ting rid  of  the  sun's  semiuiameter,  besides  bringing  mere 
divisions  into  play.    It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  rule  ix^r 
the  extent  of  these  observations  on  each  side  noon;   but 
when  the  time  is  known,  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun  not 
great,  we  have  never  scrupled  to  go  as  far  as  the  Tables  <»/ 
Reduction^  f  .e.  a  good  half  hour  on  each  side  the  meridian.    J  ( 
is  of  great  importance  however,  when  the  observationa  are 
pushed  so  far,  that  the  number  of  observations  on  each 
side,  and  the  times  at  which  they  are  taken,  should  neai  U 
correspond.   If  this  precaution  be  observed,  a  slight  error  in 
the  actual  time  of  noon  does  not  matter.    When  time  is 
determined  by  absolute  altitudes,  the  roof  of  the  mercurial 
horizon  should  be  reversed  af^er  half  the  observations,  an<l 
the  same  precaution  should  be  adopted  when  obsen*ation> 
•are  made  for  the  latitude.   For  equal  altitudes  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  same  position  of  the  roof  in  both  cases. 

In  the  observations  already  described,  and  for  lunar  dis- 
tances, a  stand  for  the  sextant  will  indeed  add  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations,  but  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  practised  observer ;  so  far  as  our  own  espenen<*? 
has  gone,  good  observations  of  the  stars  can  scarcely  it- 
made  without  a  stand.  By  lying  on  the  ground,  and  restini; 
the  edge  of  the  sextant  on  a  book  or  some  convenient  8U|-- 
port,  the  observation  may  undoubtedly  be  made ;  but  m 
roost  situations  and  in  many  climates  this  would  expose  the 
observer  to  more  inconvenience  and  risk  than  he  can  pru- 
dently encounter.  With  a  stand,  and  a  little  experience  wx 
setting  it  up,  the  observation  of  a  star  is  just  as  accurate  at 
that  of  the  sun.  The  time  is  noted  when  the  images  form 
a  figure  like  this  **,  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and  stars  of 
the  third  magnitude,  or  even  lower,  are  quite  bright  enough 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  observed  Polaris  very  tolerably 
with  a  snuff-box  sextant  when  the  instrument  rested  on  j 
book ;  the  telescope,  though  of  extra  size  for  the  instru* 
ment,  was  of  much  smaller  aperture  than  those  attactictl  r.» 
ordinary  sextants.  It  is  rather  steadiness  which  is  rec^u.n  1 
for  these  observations  than  light  Equal  altitudes  of  the 
same  star  give  the  moment  of  its  meridian  passage  by  tl.e 
chronometer  without  computation;  and  as  this  is  the'R.A. 
of  the  star,  the  error  of  tne  chronometer,  if  it  be  sidereal, 
is  obtained  at  once ;  if  it  should  be  a  solar  chronomcitT. 
the  computation  is  very  easy,  f>.  merely  computing  the 
mean  solar  time  of  the  star's  transit  of  that  day  from  the 
R.A.  of  the  star  and  the  longitude  of  the  place.  The  com- 
putation of  circummeridian  altitudes  of  a  star  for  the  lar  • 
tude  is  rendered  more  simple  by  using  a  sidereal  chronon  •  - 
ter,  for  the  hour  angles  observed  with  the  solar  chronotDcicr 
must  bo  reduced  to  sidereal  time  before  taking  out  the  ror 
rections  to  the  meridian  from  the  Tables  of  Reduction. 

There  are  certain  faults  either  usual  or  inevitable  in  ^h  * 
sextant,  which  are  now  to  be  pointed  out,  and  the  mode  ff 
eliminating  their  effect  from  the  final  result  Fir^t,  the 
determination  of  index  correction  is  always  somewhat  itt  > 
neous,  and  this  error  runs  through  all  tho  absolute  observi- 
tions,  and  affects  the  mean  with  its  whole  amount.  x\«ri  n. 
if  the  telescope  be  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  m>!r.;- 
mcnt,or  if  the  contact  be  not  made  exactly  midwa\  bctveet 
the  wires,  the  angle  read  off  i)  too  large,  and  exceeds  the 
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another  at  the  back.    Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  sun :  this  is  first  observed  exactly  as 
with  the  sextant,  and  the  three  verniers  read  off*  the  index- 
gluss  being  above  the  line  which  loins  the  telescope  and  hori- 
zon-glass.   Let  the  instrument  oe  conceived  to  turn  round 
this  line  through  1 80^  then  the  index-glass  is  below,  and 
with  the  face  downwards.   By  moving  the  index  backwards 
to  zero,  it  will  become  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass,  and 
continuing  this  motion  until  it  is  at  the  original  angle,  but 
on  the  back  arc,  the  sun  will  be  brought  down  exactly  as  in 
the  former  observation;  when  the  contact  is  to  be  made 
with  the  tangent  screw,  and  the  indices  again  read  off.    By 
combining  the  observations,  it  is  clear  the  index  error  is 
destroyed,  and  this  is  one  point  of  superiority  to  the  sextant. 
Again,  the  three  readings  wholly  destroy  any  effect  of  ex- 
centricity,  and  very  greatly  diminish  those  errors  which 
may  arise  from  accidental  injury  to  the  figure  of  the  circle : 
while  the  six  readings  greatly  reduce  the  errors  of  division. 
The  errors  caused  bf  defects  in  the  dark  glasses  and  horizon- 
glass  are  eliminated,  and  such  as  arise  from  a  defect  in  the 
index-glass  are  diminished,  and  this  too  by  the  principle  of 
the  instrument,  using  it  independently  upon  one  object. 
These  advantages  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  the  ad- 
ditional weight  of  the  circle  and  trouble  in  handling  it, 
the  trouble  of  reading  three  verniers  for  every  observation, 
the  shortness  of  the  radius,  and  consequent  necessity  of 
limiting  the  subdivision  to  20",  seem  to  overbalance  tnera 
in  the  opinion  of  most  seamen.  We  think  that  an  intelligent 
observer  will  get  results  of  nearly  equal  value  from  the 
sextant  or  from  Troughton^s  circle,  but  that  the  sextant  re- 
quires much  care  in  selecting  and  balancing  observations, 
which  the  circle  does  not.    Whenever  time  or  latitude  is  to 
be  deduced  from  observations  of  one  object  at  one  time,  as 
where  the  sun  alone  is  used  on  geographical  expeditions, 
or  when  lunar  distances  are  taken  from  the  sun  alone,  or 
from  one  star,  the  sextant  cannot  enter  into  comparison  with 
the  circle.     A  very  excellent  Spanish  observer,  Don  J.  J. 
Ferrer,  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  with  one  of 
Troughton's  circles  more  accurately  than  the  Greenwich 
quadrant  could  do,  at  a  time  when  that  quadrant  was  still 
the  principal  declination  instrument  in  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory.   And  if  frequent  reading  off  b  not  too  great  an  objec- 
tion, Troughton*s  circle  may  he  recommended  as  the  safer 
and  more  independent  instrument,  and  as  demanding  less 
thought  and  care  from  the  observer. 

We  have  already,  in  the  article  Repeating  Circle,  de- 
scribed the  original  discovery  of  the  principle  by  Tobias 
Mayer  and  his  first  application  of  it  After  Mayer  had 
greatly  improved  the  lunar  tables,  he  proposed  the  follow- 
ing construction  for  measuring  the  angle  between  the  moon 
and  any  other  object  with  the  greatest  exactness.  (Tabulae 
niotuum  Solis  et  Lunee,  auctore  Tobias  Mayer^  London, 
1770.)  The  instrument  is  an  entire  circle,  on  the  centre  of 
which  the  index-bar  turns,  the  index-glass  being  over  the 
centre.  The  telescope  and  horizon-glass  are  fixed  on  a 
second  bar.  which  also  turns,  but  exccntricallv,  on  the  same 
centre.  The  two  bars  can  be  clamped  independently  of 
each  other,  and  each  in  any  position,  and  there  is  an  index 
or  fiducial  line  to  each,  by  which  the  divisions  of  the  circle 
may  be  read  off.  Now,  suppose  a  distance  between  the 
moon  and  sun  to  be  required  (the  dark  shades,  &c.  may  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  sextant) :  First, 
having  fixed  the  index-bar  at  zero,  bring  the  horizon-glass 
to  be  parallel  to  it  by  observing  the  sun  (as  in  determining 
index  correction) ;  then  move  forward  the  index-bar,  and  ob- 
serve the  distance  between  the  moon  and  sun's  nearest 
limbs,  as  with  the  sextant.  If  the  angle  were  now  read  off*, 
we  should  have  the  simple  diiitance  affected  with  the  whole 
error  of  graduation,  and  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  sex- 
tant. By  moving  the  horizon-bar,  bring  the  two  glasses 
to  be  parallel  exactly  as  before,  and  make  the  measure  be- 
tween the  limbs  of  the  moon  and  sun  also  as  before,  by  mov- 
ing the  index-bar  alone.  The  angle,  if  read  off  now,  would 
be  twice  the  angle  required,  but  the  errors  of  division  and 
reading  off"  uould  be  only  those  which  afi'ect  the  first  and 
last  position  of  the  index-bar.  In  this  way  the  angle  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  please,  until  the  bars  have  tra- 
velled once,  twice,  or  even  oftener  round  the  circle,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  errors  of  division  and  reading  off  are  those 
at  the  Or^t  and  last  position  of  the  index-bar,  and  those 
alone;  wliichroay  be  as  inoperative  on  the  measurement  of  the 
angle  as  the  observer  pleases  or  has  patience  for.  This  would 
»eem  a  great  advantage,  but  when  Bird  was  ordered  to  make 


a  circle  on  this  model,  the  divisions  were  found  to  l-^ 
good,  that  repetition  added  little  to  the  accuracy  of  w  h.'  * 
single  observation  was  capable,  and  the  fresh  determiciu- 
of  a  position  of  parellelism  after  every  observation  w  a^  : 
much  trouble  to  be  taken  when  not  absolutely  noc«  ^  ^ 
The  reflecting  circle  of  Mayer  was  not  adopted  tn  En^ .  ' 
but  great  pains  employed  in  constructing  and  dividing  : 
sextant,  in  which  our  artists  were  eminently  successful. 

In  France  it  is  probable  that  the  art  of  instrument-ma  k  . 
was  at  this  time  less  advanced,  and  therefore  the  mors: 
Mayer's  principle  more  readily  appreciated.  The  celebra' 
Boida,  who  was  a  seaman  and  navigator,  first  liad  an  r 
proved  instrument  on  this  construction  made  about  1 7  r  '• 
and  published  a  full  description  of  its  form  and  use  in  i  r 
{Description  et  Usage  du  Cercle  de  Rijlexion,  par  /e  f  o 
valierde  Borda,  Paris,  1787),  to  which  we  refer  the  r<».   i 
as  a  standard  and  classical  work.   The  accompanying  tU 
will  explain  Borda's  instrument,  though  it  is  not  pieci..  i) 
similar  to  that  which  he  recommended. 
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Five- Inch  Dtametcr. 
Borda's  ReOecting  Circle,  l>y  Trouj{kton  aa4 

The  index-glass,  with  its  bar,  vernier,  and  tangent  scr^v. 
and  the  excentric  bar  which  carries  the  telescope,  huriz(-:i 
glass,  with  its  vernier  and  tangent  screw,  require  no  i  v 
planation.    The   telescope  has  a  parallel-ruler  motu-n  t  • 
bring  the  images  to  equal  brightness,  which  is,  we  bi.i.^.- 
Bird's  construction.    Borda  holds  his  telescope  by  two  n.  %. 
each  of  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  separately,  ain:  :  < 
has  a  graduation  for  each,  so  as  to  move  them  ecjual  q.  ...• 
tities.     Dollond,  in  his  very  beautiful  repeating  circle^,  i.  ^ 
an  up-and-down  piece  above  the  bar.    The  important  i    . 
essential  conditions  of  the  repeating  circle  are,  tiiat  na.-. ..  »> 
one  index  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  other ;  that  the  c.a.r   « 
when  fixed  shall  not  be  liable  to  move  from  looseoe^f^.  \  « « 
balancing  or  bad  centering  when  the  position  of  the  c.  •.  - 
is  changed;  and  finally,  that  the  axis  of  the  indo\-.:.*.-« 
and  the  collar  on  which  the  horizon-bar  turns  shall  l«    .. 
be  so  true,  and  of  such  a  length,  that  the  motions  uf  «. .. . 
bar  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  divided  circle.  Tlie  >: 
precautions  must  be  taken  as  in  the  sextant  in  tr\n.4;  : 
index  and  horizon  glasses,  in  placing  the  prismatic  c(L'.> 
the  dark  glasses  up  and  down  alternately,  in  settiij    '. 
glasses  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  aii«i  ; 
telescope  parallel  to  it ;  and  it  is  scarcely  ncoe^s«r>'  ti>  « 
that  the  directions  given  above  for  using  dark  glasses,  i     . .  • 
izing  brightness,  &c.,  apply  to  one  refieclin^  instrumo::: 
well  as  another.    The  cells  into  which  the  dark  gla^-y 
inserted,  when  wanted,  are  seen  between  the  two  g'.i>« 
and  also  in  front  of  the  horizon-glass. 

On  looking  at  Borda^s  circle  as  it  is  here  reprt*^cr' 
the  opening  of  the  angle  between  the  two  glasses  is  t*>u  ^: 
the  spectator:  hence  an  observer  looking  through  li.t*  i 
scope  would  see  an  object  directly  in  the  line  of  tlie  tclo 
and  some  other  object,  call  it  A,  which  lies  towards  iLc  y 
tator,  by  reflexion.  Now  supfiose  the  index  bar  to  bo  in 
through  the  position  of  parellelism  and  until  the  <rla>$e»  u. . 
the  same  angle  as  before,  but  with  tlie  opening  from  the  % 
tator,  it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  angle  read  off  betwcx--    - 
first  and  second  positions  will  be  twice  the  original  a    . 
and  secondly,  that  the  observer,  still  looking  at  Uio    ^ 
object  as  betore  seen  directly,  will  see  by  refiexion  an  . 
on  his  right  hand  (call  it  B),  which  makes  the  same   - 
with  the  axis  of  the  telescope  as  A  did,  but  on  the  ^ 
side.    Now  if  we  suppose  tihe  whole  msirumeni  lo    : 

*  Borda't  ■Iteration*  wer*  npp» ren  1)7  ▼•*nr  simpV :  lie  <}ne«   \tx- 
luick  uutil  its  •bject  (fluM  fvll  Khi-rt  of  th<*'iu«ii'X  kU^s  uMlo   N^. 
j«fcU>ii  t>ryond  it.  aiitl  ho  cnrrietl  tlio  licri/on-.jl.cu'  Uii'w  •{•!  .ttniv^t.  . 
of  the  circlr,  which  Mayer  )«lante<l  cIom'  L**.'nr*  hi-  icleM.-«.>iir.  1   \ 
•li|^kt  modiQcauoM  cum^^lelely  change<l  the  iu»truniouL  ^ 
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Diogenes  Ox,,  Timon)  simply  says,  Sextus,  the  Empiric 
{b  iiiinipubc:)i  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus:  he 
<wrote  the  ten  books  of  Sceptica,  and  other  excellent  works.' 
Equal  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  place  where  he  lived  and 
taught,  although,  from  the  only  existing  evidence  of  value 
(viz.  from  a  passage  in  his  own  work,  Ilrppc^viai ' YfrorvTru^crcic, 
iii.  1 6),  it  appears  that  he  taught  philosophy  and  exercised  his 
art,  at  least  during  one  period  of  his  life,  in  the  same  place 
as  his  muster.  But  his  very  identity  has  been  a  matter  of 
of  dispute.  Suidas  {^klToc)  speaks  of  Sextus,  a  native  of 
Libya,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  work  entitled  '  Sceptica,'  in 
ten  books;  but  he  also  attributes  ten  books  of  'Sceptica'  to 
Sextus  of  Chaeronea,  whom  he  calls  a  follower  of  Pyrrho, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  this  Sextus,  the  nephew  of 
Plutarch,  and  one  of  the  preceptors  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  a 
Stoic.  That  the  philosopher  of  Chaeronea  and  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  are  two  different  persons  is  clearly  shown  by  Kuster, 
in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Suidas  {in  v.  SiCroc  %atpiavivQ).  . 

His  surname  of  Eropiricus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  and 
given  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  intimates  that  he  belonged 
to  that  school  of  medicine  which  styled  itself  the  Empiric ; 
and  he  himself  confirms  this  in  his  treatise  frpoQ  rove  Ma^iy- 
fiuTiKovc  * KvT  (tpnTiKoi,  Advcrsus  Mathematicos,  lib.  i.,  IGI. 

His  works  are  among  the  roost  valuable  of  those  extant 
in  antient  philosophy,  and  have  been  largely  consulted  by 
all  subsequent  historians.  The  '  Pyrrhonian  Hypotyposes,* 
in  three  books,  contains  all  the  celebrated  arguments  of  the 
antient  sceptics.  [Scepticism.]  The  first  book  is  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  scepticism.  He  divides  philosophers  into 
dogmatists,  academics,  and  sceptics,  and  then  classifies  the 
sceptics  themselves.  Next  follows  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  sccrpticism,  its  method,  endeavours,  and  aims; 
with  a  learned  and  precise  account  of  all  the  celebrated 
terms  in  use  amongst  sceptics,  such  as  iTTf x<^«  '  I  refrain 
from  judging :'  ovSkv  opi^u,  *  I  define  nothing ;'  and  others. 
This  book  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  an  exposition,  but  is  per- 
haps inferior  to  the  two  succeeding  books,  which  are  directed 
against  the  dogmatists,  where,  after  stating  every  subject 
of  belief,  he  opposes  each  of  them  with  a  string  of  sceptical 
objections.  Morals,  religion,  logic,  nothing  escapes  his 
doubt ;  and  this  is  done  in  a  manner  at  once  peculiar  and 
subtle,  and  affords  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  human  reason  to  settle  those  illimitable  inquiries 
of 

'  Fate,  foreknowladgt,  free-will  absoluto,' 

which  have  ever  formed  the  *  vexats  queestiones'  of  philo- 
sophers.   [Sceptic] 

The  other  work  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  which  is  entitled 
*Adversua  Mathematicos,'  is  only  another  form  of  th& 
Pyrrhonic  Institutes  above  mentioned.  It  is  directed  against 
all  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a  science.  This  discussion, 
though  conducted  on  vory  different  principles,  has  been 
much  in  vogue  amongst  the  German  and  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and  indeed  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  human 
knowledge.  What  science  is,  whether  science  be  possible, 
whether  science  be  positive  or  psychological,  these  are  ques- 
tions eternally  renewed.  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  that  vast 
system  which  he  has  elaborated  in  his  '  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive,*  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  psychological 
science ;  while  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand  (led  thereto 
by  the  fundamental  principle  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
external  universe  receives  its  laws  from  the  laws  of  the 
mind),  contend  that  all  science  must  necessarily  be  psycho- 
logical. But  Sextus  Empiricus  sweeps  away  both  parties, 
and  wil\  admit  no  science  whatever  to  be  possible.  The 
first  book  of  his  'Adversus  Mathematicos  *  undertakes  to 
refute  grammarians  and  historians;  the  second  annihilates 
the  rhetoricians ;  the  third,  the  geometricians ;  the  fourth, 
the  arithmeticians ;  the  fifth,  the  astrologers ;  and  the  sixth, 
the  musicians. 

There  are  five  more  books  always  added  to  the  work,  all 
directed  against  logicians,  moralists,  and  physicians  {ipvatKoi, 
in  the  Greek  sense) ;  but  to  make  them  part  of  the  same 
work  as  the  first  five  books  can  only  have  arisen  from  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  his  first  editors.  They  have 
no  real  connection  with  them,  but  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  supplement  to  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  *  Hypo- 
typoses,' to  which  they  belong  in  intention  as  well  as  spirit. 
The  two  works  are  indeed  closely  allied  in  spirit,  and  are 
only  various  forms  of  the  same  philosophy  and  the  same 
purpose. 

Such  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  these  two  works  form 
on  cncyclopttdia  of  scepticiam  such  at  can  be  found  nowhere 


else.  They  are,  as  M.  Ancillon  well  obserreSp  *  a  positiT^ 
arsenal  of  every  species  of  doubt  methodically  arranged,  x;. ; 
from  whidi  the  sceptics  of  succeeding  times  have  artDdi 
themselves,  choosing  from  his  immense  magazine  the  anut 
suitable  to  their  minds  or  to  the  nature  of  their  subject ^ 

The  influence  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  except  as  an  hui^ 
rian,  has  been  very  small.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  a:.  : 
the  Christian  religion  alike  combined  by  their  ftuoce>ft  !.< 
prevent  his  forming  a  sect  of  any  consequence ;  and  althi»u. :. 
modem  sceptics  have  availed  themselves  of  h»  argumtr/^ 
to  prop  up  their  own  incredulity,  yet  there  is  a  teodenc)  !-; 
the  human  mind  at  variance  with  this  barren  pfaiIosoj<K,\ 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  subtle  or  plausible^  ba&  c  \  v: 
been  able  to  overcome. 

There  are  few  editions  of  Sextus,  and  none  which  can  tv 
called  critical.  The  first  translation  of  fhe  'Hypot}i)o«<5*  u.&> 
by  Henry  Stephens,  1562,  8vo.  The  first  edition  of  \\.* 
Greek  text  of  both  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1621,  f  . 
This  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  versiop.  An  «.<! 
tion  of  the  Greek  text,  also  with  the  Latin  version,  wa»  |  ul 
lished  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Leipzig,  1718,  fol. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM.    [Sexes  of  Plants.] 

SEYCHELLE  COCOA-NUT  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  iL. 
palms  {Lodoicea  Sechellarum),  respecting  which  nian>  i 
bulous  accounts  were  formerly  related,  such  as,  that  it  %>  j« 
produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  nuts  being  only  f<n.i. . 
thrown  up  on  the  coasts  of  the   Maldive  Islands.     T.  • 
were  called  Coco  de  Maldivia  or  Coco  de  Salomon  by  « i  • 
early  Portuguese  navigators.     Many  marvellous    tned.i . 
virtues   were   ascribed    to   these    nuts  by  the  phyMr:.i:i- 
of  the  nge,  both  Asiatic  and  European,  and  they  were  cifi 
se<)uently  sold  at  a  high  price.      At  present  they  form  on  • 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  are  well  known  under  the  name  .  - 
double  cocoa-nuts.    The  tree  yielding  them  was  first  Ui^  . 
vercd  by  Barr6,  a  French  oflicer  of  engineers,  in  1 769,  thet)  d 
scribed  by  Sonnerat,  but  for  the  first  time  accuratul}  li 
Labillardidre,  'Ann.  Mus.,  Paris,'  ix.,  p.  14U,  t.  13.  A  >•   • 
full  description  and  illustrative  plates  have  been  given  b}  1 '  . 
Hooker,  in  the  *  Botanical  Magazine,' N.S.,  No.  iv.,  v., 
vi.,  1827 ;  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  was  lately  read  at    . 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  a  resident  of  the  Seychelle  W,::  '. 
To  the  inhabitants  the  tree  is  useful  for  its  timber,  uhti*     ^ 
hard  externally,  and  employed  in  building  their  hiK«  c 
for  posts ;  the  leaves  and  their  footstalks  are  used  f  ■;-   . 
roof,  walls,  and  partitions,  and  for  many  other  dome&tir  \  .: 
poses.     The  nuts  weigh  from  20  to  25  pounds  each.  a.  v. 
when  fresh,  contain  a  white,  transparent,  and  jelly >l ike  »<   • 
stance,  which  is  edible.    The  shells  are  employed  iii  n:   n 
ing  vessels  and  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  entire  \\  '- 
form  articles  of  commerce,  as  they  are  esteemed  in  vU  •  r 
countries  both  for  their  fabled  virtues  and  as  curiosities. 

SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS  ai«  a  group  of  isUndi  «  t  • 
ated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  north-east  of  Madagascir.  :>- 
tween  3°  and  6**  S.  lat.  and  63°  and  56"  E.  long.  1 :. 
islands  rest  on  an  immense  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  %«t 
is  said  to  extend  from  north-west  to  south-east  inoiv  :.. 
240  miles,  and  in  width  between  30  and  90  miles.  It  i 
kind  of  vast  platform  in  the  sea,  on  which  the  su^er^tr;  - 
ture  of  the  islands  has  been  raised.  The  general  dijii.  ' 
water  on  the  bank  varies  between  12  and  40  fathoms.  1;  i» 
free  from  dangers,  but  the  ground-swell  is  vcr}*  great  en  it. 

The  number  of  islands,  including  the  small  isUiid»s  : 
nearly  thirty,  of  which  however  only  fiAeen  are  of  an>  «:. 
portance  from  their  size  or  produce. 
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Islnndii. 

Acres. 

Islands. 

-A-T-*, 

Mah6 

30,000 

Marianne       • 

•        '.J.» 

Praslin 

8,000 

Conception     • 

•         I.. 

Silhouette  • 

5,700 

Felicity 

•          *»     < 

La  Degue  • 

2,000 

North  Island 

.     i' 

Curieuse    • 

1,000 

Denis    . 

•     i".' 

S.  Anne     . 

500 

Vache   • 

« » 

Cerf 

400 

Aride     • 

•     1   J 

Frigate 

300 

m                    ^                                             >                       _ 

The  other  islands  are  small,  and  only  occasionally  %isi^:>i3 
obtain  cocoa-nuts  or  turtles. 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  irregular,  presenting  a  d.^ 
sity  of  hill,  rock,  and  ravine,  without  any  extent  of  •  - 
land.    The  rocks  are  granitic;  the  soil  is  in  some;  ^^  ' 
scanty,  but  good;  it  produces  abundance  of  wild  frux:&  ^: 
vegetables.    Cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  the  t.j.t 
valleys,  the  soil  there  being  deeper  and  richer  than  «.;> 
higher  grounds,  from  which  it  is  often  washed  down  t>>  ■ 
rains.    The  island  of  Mah6,  which  ii  the  largest. 
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rciMeneo  ttxhe  governnicnt  aRcnt,  ia  sixlecn  miles  long 
;iiitl  iVoiii  tliree  to  four  bnroiL  Tbc  ruggtil  cliain  of  Rranitic 
liills  which  p3sftea  through  its  cciiIto  it  nbout  400  feet  above 
rill.'  kca  ia  Ui«  highest  parts.  Itiit  ulaod  has  much  vsiuBble 
i>  oikI,  especially  on  the  more  eteraled  spots,  which  have  Dot 
lii'.'n  cleared  for  cultivation.  The  Seychelles  contain  many 
I' V I L' Hour  harbours,  vhich  are  never  viailed  by  tornadoes, 
»iiil  may  at  all  times  be  considered  perfectly  safe. 

The  climate  is  flne  and  healthy,  and  llie  heat  is  never 
ii{i|>ri!ssive.  The  Iherniomelcr  generally  varies  between  84° 
nil  t  11-1°,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  between  7U° 
ai"l  Ti",  The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  regular,  hut  feeble, 
oM-tpt  in  the  monlh  of  August,  when  strong  breezes  occur. 
('.iIl'!<  of  wind  are  very  seldom  experienced,  and  hurricanes 

Ibi:  grains  which  are  most  cultivated  are  rice  and  maize, 
M^nihuc  is  also  grown,  as  well  as  cotton,  cufTce,  tobacco,  and 
iliu  sugar-cane.  There  are  a  few  clove -trees.  Among  ibo 
pioduciions  found  in  a  wild  state  are  cocoa-nula,  pineapples, 
curumbers,  and  red  pepper.  But  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
liunion  is  the  cocada  mar,  which  fur  some  centuries  was  cun- 
aiilcred  to  be  the  fruit  ofa  tree  which  grew  on  the  bottom  of 
lUi'  *ea,  whence  it  took  its  name.  [Seychkllk  Cocoa-Nut.] 
I'lie  inlinbitanls  of  iba  islandi  derive  great  advantages  from 
liiis  tree.  Besides  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten,  though  it  is 
iii-Lp(css,  the  wood  is  used  for  many  domestic  purposes ;  the 
r.iljbage  which  is  found  at  the  summit  of  the  tree,  though 
ti::li:rer  than  that  of  the  common  palm,  makes  an  excellent 
pii-kln.  With  a  hundred  of  its  leaves  a  house  may  be  built, 
:iii'1  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  Praalin  are  made  of  them. 
Tlie  down  of  the  leaves  is  put  into  mattresses  and  pillows; 
ihe  stalks  are  formed  into  baskets  and  brooms;  and  the 
hi':iri  of  the  )ounger  leaves  is  cut  into  narrow  stripes,  from 

II  hicli  hats  for  both  sexes  are  made,  anil  generally  worn  in 
the  island.  The  fibrous  covering  of  the  nut  is  roonuroctured 
iiiio  ropes,  and  llie  shell  is  universally  used  as  a  aitchci, 

III  my  of  ihera  containing  six  or  eight  pints ;  divided  longi- 
[iiiliiially  it  makes  plates  and  diabes  for  the  slaves;  and 
ivhi'n  small  it  forms  drinking-cups.  All  attempts  lo  trans- 
]>l:iiit  this  tree  to  the  other  islands  have  hitherto  proved 
fruiilcs-i.  Another  production  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
IS  I'aiied  bois  rou^e,  or  boit  de  Make.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
hi-'niity  and  solidity  lo  mahogany,  and  is  well  adapted  fur 
rihi net- work,  but  it  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity  lo  l>e- 
<<iiiie  a  great  article  of  export.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  rather 
iiiiiiKToUEs,  and  very  good.  Alligators  are  found  in  the 
"nic  mouth*  of  several  brooks.  The  Hying  fox,  a  large 
kiitd  uf  ba.t  of  hideous  aspect,  is  eaten,  and  is  considerud  a 

d.iiTily. 


White  persons  .  .         .         iS2 

Free  coloured  person*        ,         .         323 
Slaves    .  -      .        .        .        .      6QjtJ 

Total  .  G9G3 
The  town  of  Mahe  is  situated  on  the  norlh-cnst  side  of 
iIk"  island  of  the  sains  name,  in  a  small  glen,  irregularly 
l>iiill,  and  cdnioininc  only  a  few  good  hou».-3  inhahiied  by 
|i-'i'^ntts  uf  respctlabiiily,  who  generally  prefer  living  in  the 
ciivii'ons.  It  is  not  far  from  a  deep  bay  enclosed  by  a  semi- 
nrr'ti:  of  tolerably  high  land;  but  the  innermost  part  of  the 
li;iy  \i  occupied  by  stiools  and  coral  rocks,  which  arc  partly 
•li  y  nl  low  water.  The  number  of  small  trading  vessels  be- 
1  mrm^'  to  the  iilnnd  may  be  len  or  twelve;  they  sail  to  the 
,-l:iu'ls  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  lo  India.  They  have 
::l-o  many  large  schooner- rigged  boati,  which  Ihey  employ 
III  luijimunicatiiii;  between  tlie  islands;  and  numerous 
•'.'\iiiH:-i  built  and  Htted  with  much  skill  and  neatness.  The 
i:.[..ibilaiilH  gel  tho  few  articles  ofEuropean  manuranture 
"iipcli  they  are  in  need  of  from  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  to 
\c}iii'U  isliiLids  ihey  tend  tfaelt  produce,  as  also  Mah£  wood, 
iiitx,  and  lorloise-shell. 

1 1  IS  probable  that  these  islands  were  known  lo  the  Por- 
tu'.iicpc  under  the  name  of  the  Amiranle  Islands,  a  term 
UMhli  now  belongs  to  a  much  smaller  group  lyinr  south- 
U''>i  i>f  the  Seychelles,  consisting  of  several  low  smallislands. 
uliii  li  are  uninbabiled,  and  only  visited  occasionally  fur  the 
iiiiiloi  and  cocoanuls  with  which  ihcy  abound.  The  Scy- 
■■V.i  il;.'s  were  partially  explored  by  Lazarus  Picaull.  in  174:1, 
!<'■  .iiiUt  of  MahC  de  la  Bourdonnais.  then  governor  of  the 
t^.juil  i>r  Mauritius.  The  namo  of  Seychelles  ia  derived  froia 
I'.C,  No.  133S. 
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Morcan  da  Soychellos,  who  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  iho 
French  East  India  service  whun  ihey  were  Itrst  explored  tiy 
the  French.  About  the  year  1768  the  French  furinud  a 
colony  on  Ilie  island  of  Mahe;  and  as  about  that  time  Poivre 
look  much  pains  to  transplant  the  spices  of  tho  Moliircns 
into  the  Frenchcolonies,theywere  also  cultivated  in  MuhC; 
but  they  did  not  succeed,  with  tho  exception  of  cloves,  of 
which  there  are  still  a  few  trees.  Tlie  Seychelles  capitu* 
lated  to  the  English  in  1794,  but  were  not  taken  ponsession 
of.  On  the  capture  of  Mauritius  however  in  IBIU.  ihey  were 
occupied;  ana  by  the  peace  of  Paris  (1813)  formally  ceded 
10  England,  together  with  Mauritius. 

{Prior's  Narrative  (^  a  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas; 
Ovien'i  Narrative  of  y<]yage»  to  explore  the  Shores  n/Afi-ica, 
Arabia,  and  Madaga'car.) 

SEYMOUR,  EDWARD,  Fust  Duke  of  Somerset.  [En- 
WASn  VI.) 

SEYMOUR,  THOMAS,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudlcy. 
[Rr.«Aim  VI.] 

SEZANNE.    [Marve.] 

SFORZA,  J.VCOPO  ATTE'NDOLO,  born  about  Ihe 
middle  of  the  fourleenlh  century,  at  Colignolu.avillai;e  ni'Dr 
Faenza,  of  humble  parents,  forsook  in  early  youlh  his  oc- 
cupation of  a  labourer  to  enlist  in  one  of  those  companies 
of  adventurers  winch  were  then  numerous  about  Italy,  uud 
which  served  for  hire  the  highest  bidder  ainiing  the  petty 
princes  and  republics  of  that  age.  Jacopo,  having  displumed 
great  courage  and  perseverance,  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  in  that  turbulent  militia.  After  ser\ing  under 
several  '  condollieri,*  or  leaders,  he  attached  himself  to  Al- 
berico  da  Barbiano.  a  captain  superior  to  the  rest  bolb  by 
birth  and  the  loftiness  of  his  views.  Alberico  belonged  lo 
the  family  of  the  lords  of  Cuneo,  and  aspired  to  the  [^lury  of 
delivering  Italy  from  the  foreign  mercenaries  and  forming 
a  national  militia.  Having  collected  a  force  of  \2Mii  men, 
all  natives  of  Italy,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
St.  George.  In  the  year  13J6,  pope  Gregory  XI.,  who  was 
residing  at  Avignon,  sent  an  order  lo  his  legale  in  Italy  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Papal  see  over 
the  towns  of  the  Romagna,  which  had  revolted  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Florentines.  The  cardinal  took  into  his  pay  a 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries  called  the  Breton  Company. 
commanded  by  John  Hawkwood,  whom  the  Italians  called 
'  Acute,'  a  valiant  condotiiero  of  those  times.  These  troops 
having  entered  Faenza  without  opposition,  be^an  plundering 
the  town,  and  killed  many  of  the  people.  In  the  following 
year  the  cardinal  of  Geneva  was  sent  from  France  by  the 
pope  wilh  another  body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  chiefly  ca- 
valry, from  Britanny  and  other  parts  of  France ;  and  having 
attacked  Bologna  without  succes?,  he  wintered  at  Cesena. 
Here  Ihe  soldiers,  having  come  to  blows  wilh  the  citizens, 
were  driven  away  with  tho  loss  of  six  hundred  of  their  num- 
ber; but  soon  after,  having  again  got  admission  into  the 
town,  some  say  under  a  general  amnesty  granted  by  the  legale, 
they  set  about  sacking  it,  killing  all  the  men,  violating  the 
women,  and  not  sparing  even  the  nuns.  Four  thousand  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cesena  were  killed  on  that 
day  (1st  of  February,  137f),  and  eight  thousand  escaped  to 
beg  their  subsistence  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
The  report  of  llieso  enormities  spread  indignation  all  over 
Italy ;  and  Alberico,  supported  by  Barnabo  Visconti,  lord  of 
Milan,  ihe  Florentines,  and  by  the  people  of  Bologna,  Forli. 
and  oilier  towns  marched  to  attack  the  roicign  Iroops, 
which  he  met  at  Marino  in  the  Papal  state.  Jacopo  At- 
tendolo,  and  Braccio  da  Monlone,  anolhcr  distinguished 
pupil  of  Alberico,  fought  under  him.  After  a  desperate 
eoDibat,  the  foreign  mercenaries  were  utterly  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated.  Tho  Breton  Company  was  entirely  dis- 
banded, and  Holy,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  freed  from  foreign 
mercenaries.  Alberico  was  called  the  '  Liberator,'  and  he 
assumed  on  his  standard  the  motto  '  Liber.  Ital.  ab  Exier.' 
Attcndolo.  who  had  greatlv  contributed  to  the  viclory,  re- 
ceived fram  Alberico  Ihesurname  of  '  Sforza,' by  which 
name,  and  no  other,  lie  and  his  descendants  have  become 
known  in  history. 

Sforza  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Gian  Galcuizo 
VisL'onli,  lord  of  Milan.  Afterwards  he  engaged  him»i;lf 
to  Ihe  republic  of  Florence  ai|aiiial  the  rival  republic  of 
Pisa,  which  hod  in  its  service  Agnolo  della  I'eruola,  uii- 
other  celebrated  coiidotiiore.  Sluria  defeated  his  ania- 
liiinist,  and  Ihe  Pisans  were  obliged  to  sue  fur  peace.  The 
Florentines  made  Sfurza  their  captain-general,  with  an  an- 
nual euUry  of  twelve  hundred  gulden  ducats,  lie  ulWr- 
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wards  entered  the  service  of  the  marquis  ofFerrara  against 
Oitubuuno  de  Terzi,  tyrant  of  Parma,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  treacherously  stahbed  to  death  at  an  interview  at  Ru- 
biera.  Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  condottieri.  The  mar- 
quis of  Ferrara  obtained  by  this  means  the  dominion  of 
Parma  and  of  Reggio,  and  be  rewarded  Sforza  by  giving 
him  the  estate  of  Montecchio.  Sforza  afterwards  serveid  the 
Florentines  against  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  de- 
feated near  Arezzo.  Ladislaus  made  large  offers  to  Sforza 
to  enter  his  service,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  king  dying 
soon  afier,  Sforza  became  great  constable  or  commander-in- 
chief  under  his  sister  and  successor  Joanna  IL  At  her  profli- 
gate court  the  brave  but  blunt  condottiere  was  exposed  to 
the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  worthless  favourites,  and  he  lost 
the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  But 
he  was  necessar)'  to  her,  and  he  finally  triumphed  over  his 
rivals.  In  the  year  1417  he  was  sent  by  Joanna  to  Rome 
to  recover  possession  of  that  city  for  the  Holy  See.  The 
people  of  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the  schism,  had  risen 
in  arms  and  asserted  their  independence,  and  the  new  pope, 
Martin  V.,  who  had  just  been  elected  by  the  council  of 
Constance,  was  far  away.  The  popular  party  had  called  in 
the  celebrated  condottiere  Braccio  da  Montone,  who  how- 
ever left  the  town  on  the  approach  of  Sforza.  After  restor- 
ing the  Pkpal  authority,  Sforza  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  again  banished  from  the  court  by  the  intrigues  of 
Gianni  Caraociolo.  the  then  favourite  of  Joanna  U.  Sforza, 
at  the  head  of  his  trusty  men,  took  possession  of  Naples, 
and  obliged  the  queen  to  banish  Caraociolo.  Shortly  after 
he  was  sent  agaia  to  Rome  to  assist  pope  Martin  V.  against 
his  factious  subjects,  who  were  supported  by  Braccio  da 
Montone,  whom  he  defeated  and  obliged  to  ask  for  a  truce. 
At  this  time  the  pope  gave  to  Sforza  his  native  village  of 
Cotignola  in  fief,  with  the  title  of  count.  Having  returned 
to  Naples,  he  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  fickle 
Joanna,  upon  which  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence,  an  hereditary  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Naples.  The  queen  called  to  her  assistance  Alfonso, 
king  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily,  whom  she  appointed  her 
heir  and  successor.  Alfonso  came  with  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  defeated  Sforza,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Naples. 
But  Alfonso  abused  his  victory,  and  he  treated  the  queen 
as  his  prisoner.  Sforza  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  drove  away  Alfonso.  In  the  meantime  Braccio 
da  Montone  was  ravaging  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
kingdonu  Sforza  marchea  into  the  Abruzzi  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  but  in  fording  the  river  Pescara,  which  was  swelled 
hy  heavy  rains,  his  horse  was  carried  along  by  the  rapid 
current,  and  Sforza  was  drowned.  Thus  ended  the  restless 
career  of  this  brave  but  illiterate  soldier,  whose  surname, 
acquired  ou  the  field  of  battle,  became  that  of  a  sovereign 
dynasty. 

Francesco  Sforza,  born  in  1401,  son  of  Jacopo,  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  his  father.  He  received  from  Queen 
Joanna  the  title  of  count,  and  several  domains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  Being  ill-rewarded 
h^  the  duke,  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
Florentines,  and  led  their  allied  forces  against  the  Milanese, 
who  were  commanded  by  Piccinino,  a  celebrated  condot- 
tiere, whom  he  defeated  in  several  campaigns,  a.d.  1438- 
41.  The  duke  of  Milan,  in  great  alarm,  offered  Sforza  his 
only  daughter  Bianca,  with  the  city  and  territory  of  Cre- 
mona for  a  dowry.  Sforza  assented,  concluded  a  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in 
October,  1441.  But  soon  after  the  duke  Filippo  Maria, 
again  becoming  suspicious  of  his  son-in-law,  excited  against 
him  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  sent  Piccinino  to  deprive 
Sforza  of  his  domains  in  the  March  of  Aucona.     Sforza  re- 

S aired  thither,  and  for  several  yean  fought  against  the  troops 
oth  of  the  pope  and  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  and  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  But  the  death  of 
the  duke  his  father-in-law  opened  a  new  field  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
There  were  other  pretenders,  who  alleged  that  Bianca  was 
an  illegitimate  child  of  the  late  duke;  and  the  people  of 
Milan,  considering  the  Visconti  dynasty  as  extinct,  proclaimed 
the  fepublic.  But  Pavia  and  other  towns  which  had  been 
aubjeeted  by  Milan  detached  themselves  from  it,  asserting 
an  equal  right  to  their  independence.  Sforza  turned  these 
dissensions  to  his  own  account;  he  accepted  the  command 
of  the  Milanese  troops,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Vene- 
liansi  who  wished  to  dismember  the  duchy ;  but  having  re- 


fused  to  ohey  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  from 
Milan  concerning  his  military  movements,  he  suddenly 
concluded  peace  with  Venice,  and  the  Venetians  agree'I  to 

five  him  6000  auxiliary  troops  to  take  possession  ot  Milan, 
n  February,  1450,  the  people  of  Milan,  reduced  by  famine, 
and  distracted  by  anarchy  within  their  walla,  opened  the 

fates  to  Sforza,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed  -duke  oi 
Man  in  the  following  March.  In  his  new  digni^  he  acted 
with  prudence  and  mildness.  He  promised  to  raise  no  new 
taxes,  to  employ  none  hut  Milanese  for  civil  ofilces,  and  he 
enforced  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property ; 
he  made  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  conciliated  the  Popv 
and  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Louib  XI. 
of  France.  The  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  declared 
war  against  Sforza ;  but  after  a  desultory  warfare^  peace  w  as 
made,  by  which  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema  remained  to 
Venice,  and  the  river  Sesia  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  states  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  duchy  of  Milan  under  Duke  Sforza  embraced 
the  following  towns : — ^Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona.  Lodi,  Como, 
Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Valenza,  Bobbio,  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Vigevano,  Genoa,  and  Savons.  The  last  two  cities 
were  conquered  by  Sforza. 

Duke  Sforza  restored  and  embellished  the  ducal  palace, 
mised  the  casUe  of  Porta  Giovia,  terminated  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  great  hospital,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildinps  of  Milan,  and  constructed  the  navigable  canal,  ur 
Naviglto  della  Martesana,  which  communicates  between 
Milan  and  the  river  Adda.  The  reign  of  Sforza  lasted  six- 
teen years.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  March,  1466,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  generally  regretted.  In  bis  private  life  he  >»as 
frugal,  sober  and  continent,  affable  and  humane.  His  Lafu 
has  been  written  by  Simonetta,  and  Corio  and  the  other  his- 
torians of  Milan  record  his  virtues. 

Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  son  of  Francesco,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  very  unlike  his  father: 
he  was  suspicious,  cowardly,  licentious,  and  crueL  He  quar- 
relled with  his  mother  the  duchess  Bianca,  a  most  meritori- 
ous woman,  who  retired  to  Marignano,  where  she  died  after 
a  short  illness,  not  without  some  rumours  of  poison.  He  put 
to  a  cruel  death  several  innocent  persons,  and  disbonourtti 
many  women  of  all  classes.  At  last  a  conspiracy  was  formefi 
against  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Christmas-day,  1476,  he  was 
stabbed  whilst  on  his  way  to  church.  The  people  took  no 
part  with  the  conspirators,  who  were  put  to  death.  Hti 
iniant  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo  was  proclaimed  duke,  umier 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Bona  of  Savov.  But  Ludt>- 
vico  Sforza,  styled  '  il  Moro^'  on  account  of  his  dark  com- 
plexion, and  brother  of  the  deceased  duke,  took  posses»iL*n 
of  the  regency,  arrested  the  dowager  duchess,  put  to  death 
her  faithful  minister  Simonetta,  and  at  length  usurped  the 
sovereign  authority,  confining  his  nephew  and  his  wife  to 
their  apartments.  The  young  duke  had  married  a  graor!- 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who  remonstrateii 
wiih  Ludovico  on  his  conduct,  but  to  no  effect  Ferdmari  J 
armed  against  him,  and  Ludovico,  to  avoid  the  storm,  in- 
vited Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  undertake  the  conquest  uf 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  was  the  origin  of  all  tb<* 
wars  and  calamities  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  uf 
the  loss  of  its  political  independence.  Charles  came  mro 
Italy  assisted  by  Ludovico,  and  took  Naples,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  general  hatred  of  the 
people  to  the  French  for  their  insolence,  rapacity,  anu 
oppression.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans  seized  upoi 
Novara,  and  laid  some  hereditary  claims  to  the  duchy  ol 
Milan.  Ludovico,  who  now  saw  the  danger  of  harioi:  in- 
troduced the  foreigners  into  Italy,  fonued  a  leagiie  vnh 
the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  drove  away  the  French  out 
of  Italy. 

After  the  suspicious  death  of  Duke  Giovanni  Galeezzcu 
which  happened  in  1 494,  at  the  early  age  of  five  and  rweaij 
years,  Ludovico  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan,  and  cu&- 
firmed  by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  L  Bat 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  become  king  of  France  bj  tt^ 
name  of  Louis  XIL,  sent  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  under  Trivulzio,  a  Milanese  noUe,  and  a 
personal  enemy  of  Ludovico  Sforia.  The  Venetians  sod 
pope  Alexander  VI.  having  joined  the  French,  Slhrza  w«s 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  storm*  and  he  took  refuge  in  G«c« 
many. 

The  French  entered  Milan  in  1499,  without  opposttii>Q 
and  Louis  XII.  was  proclaimed  duke  of  MiUm.  Hie  FrcAch 
however  soon  became  as  odious  in  LonbaidT  aa  thty  bfij 
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'  The  Voluntaen,*  1693.   A  complete  edition  vas  published 
in  1720,  in  four  volumes  12mo. 

Thomas  Shad  well  owes  his  immortality  to  ridicule. 
Dryden,  his  former  friend,  impaled  him  on  the  point  of  the 
keenest  satire,  and  there  he  remains  for  the  laughter  of  ages. 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  satire,  for 
of  all  Shadwells  faults  dulness  certainly  was  the  least,  and 
it  was  absurd  to  make  him — 


'  Through  all  tht  realm*  of  dulness  abtolate  ;* 

or  to  say — 

*  Mature  in  dulnees  ftom  his  tender  years, 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  fitll  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  fhint  meauioi;  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  neter  deviates  into  sense.' 

Tliis  is  exquisite  writing,  but  very  untrue.  Shadwell  was ' 
a  man  of  much  tact,  observation,  and  liveliness,  whose  ex- 
treme negligence  and  haste  in  writing  alone  seem  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  short-coming  of  his  comedies.  Ro- 
chester, who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  of  wit  and  vivacity, 
said — 

'  Of  all  our  modem  wits  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy 
But  hastT  Shadwell  and  slow  Wyeherley. 
Shadwell's  nnflnished  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofii  of  natnre'a  force,  tbouf  h  none  of  ait  t* 

and  no  one  who  looks  into  hit  plays  (which  few  of  his  critics 
and  biographers  have  done)  can  fail  being  struck  with  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  The  world,  on  Dryden's  authority, 
laugh  and  vow  he '  never  deviates  into  sense.'  He  often 
wrote  a  play  in  a  month ;  and  thus  ail  his  works  betray 
carelessness.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pope's  'Duneiad,' 
which  was  an  imitation  of  '  Mac  Flecknoe,*  also  commits 
the  very  serious  mistake  of  making  a  very  lively  pert  man  | 
like  Gibber  the  hero  of  dulness. 

Shadwell  set  Ben  Jonson  before  him  as  his  model,  and  he 
followed  him  at  a  considerable  distance  both  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  personal  behaviour.  Sensual,  given  to  excesses, 
and  loose  in  his  conversation,  he  had  the  foults  of  that  great 
roan,  with  little  of  his  '  immortal  substance.' 

SHA'FEI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Moham* 
medan  doctor,  named  Mohammed  Ibn  Idria  al  Shtifei,  who 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  four  sects  which  are  considered 
orthodox  by  the  Moslems.    Shiifei  was  bom  at  Gazah,  in 
Syria,  in  the  year  160  of  the  Hejra  (a.o.  767),  the  same  year 
in  which  Abu  Hanifah,  the  founder  of  the  sectoftheHanefis 
or  Hanefites,  died.    At  the  age  of  two  he  was  taken  to 
Mecca  by  his  parents,  and  there  educated.    He  applied 
himself  early  to  the  study  of  theology  and  law,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  in  both  those  sciences.    He  was  gifted 
with  so  wonderful  a  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  a  whole 
volume  after  reading  it  twice  over.    He  is  considered  the 
first  Mohammedan  doctor  who  discoursed  of  jurisprudence, 
and  methodised  that  science.    To  his  attainments  in  all 
branches    of  theology  Shafei  added  many  other  literary 
accomplishments.    He  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  used  to 
deliver  lectures  on  the  works  of  the  ancient  Arabian  ooets, 
explaining  the  difficult  passages,  and  astonishing  his  auaitory 
with  the  extent  of  his  erudition.    His  contemporary  Ibn 
Hanbal  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  '  as  the  sun  to  the 
world,  and  as  health  to  the  body.'    His  assiduity  was  such, 
that  he  used  to  divide  the  night  into  three  parts,  one  for 
study,  another  for  prayer,  and  the  third  for  sleep.    Shktei 
died  in  Egypt,  a.h.  204  (a.d.  819).    He  left  several  works, 
which  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Mohaminedans.  The 
principal  is  his  treatise  on  the  Ossul,  or  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  Isl&m ;  his  Sunun  and  his  Masnad,  two  other  works 
on  the  same  subject,  have  found  numerous  commentators. 
The  Sh&feites  spread  formerly  about  Mawara-1-nahar,  or 
Transoxiana;  they  are  now  met  with  in  every  Moham- 
medan country,  but  chiefly  in  Arabia  and  in  India. 

SHAFTESBURY,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Monckton-up-Wimbome  (otherwise 
XJpwinbourne  Monckton)  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  on  the 


Exeter  mail-road    by  railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  then 
through  Salisbury.    It  is 
from  Salisbury. 


105  miles  from  London,  and  20 


Shaftesbury  it  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Britons,  and  to  have  been  called  by  them  Caer  P^Uadwr. 
Drayton  (Heroic  Epiitle  qf  Owen  Tudor  to  Queen  Cathe- 
rine) speaks  of  Mount  Pallador  as  though  it  were  the  name 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  rather  than  of  the 
town  itself.  Roman  coins  have  tiieen  found  here.  Alfred 
restored  it  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  An 
antient  inKription  on  a  stone  removed  from  the  ruins  of  a 


religious  house,  and  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  has  led  Camden  and  others  to  ascribe  to  Alfred  tbo 
foundation  of  the  town  :  it  contains  the  words  'M\fndu% 
Rex  fecit  banc  urbem.*  The  town  was  called  by  the  Saxotu 
*  Sceftesbyrig,'  or '  Sceaftesbyrig  :*  the  name  in  Domeitduy  t% 
'  Sc^ptesberie ;'  it  was  variously  written  by  the  histortam  vf 
the  middle  ages,  until  it  assumed  its  present  form,  which  i% 
sometimes  altered  into  Shaston,  or,  more  oorrsctly,  SbalVoa 
In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  there  were  in  the  place  two 
mints,  and  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  to  which  the  hods 
or  part  of  the  body  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr  was  eoove}  ed 
for  burial  soon  after  his  murder  at  Corfe  Castle.  The  po««e»- 
sion  of  this  relic  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  ebbe}» 
and  among  other  visitors  attracted  by  it  was  Canute  tlie  Gr«at! 
who  died  at  Shaftesbury,  A.D- 1036.  [Canvtb.]  Shaftesbury 
is  mentioned  as  a  borough  in  Dommday-book,  and  appears 
at  an  early  period  to  have  contained  twelve  parish  churchesk 
In  the  abbey,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  detained  as  a  prisoner  (  a.d.  1313-14).  The  revenues 
of  the  abbey  at  iU  dissolution  were  1329/.  U.  3d.  gross,  1 1  finZ. 
Si.  9d,  clear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I^  the  *  clubmen,*  an 
association  formed  to  protect  the  county  against  both  tbe 
belligerent  parties,  held  a  meeting  at  Shaftesbnry  to  the 
number  of  2000,  when  thev  were  surprised  by  Jfleetwood 
with   a   parliamentarian   force  of  1000  men,  and   their 
leaders  apprehended. 

The  town  is  in  a  healthv  but  bleak  situation,  chiefly  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  commands  a  view  to  tbe  south 
and  west  over  part  of  Wiltshire,  SomerwtshirB.  and  Dor- 
setshire.    The  surrounding  district  is  fertile.    Ilie  town  U 
badly  supplied  with  water.    It  is  irregularly  laid  oat ;  and 
the  streets  are  not  paved,  and  only  partly  lighted.    The 
houses  are  irregularly  built,  and  for  the  most  pari  of  mean 
appearance:  the  building  material  commonly  employed  t^ 
stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.     On  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  well  of  prodif^ious  depth,  from  which  tbe  inhabit- 
ants are  partly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  drawn  by 
machinery  worked  by  a  horse.     There  are  four  churches : 
St  Peters,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  consists  of  a  na\e 
and  chancel,  with  two  aisles  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  church,  and  a  square  embattled  tower :  it  is  a  bniMing  of 
considerable  antiquity,  much  defaced  by  modern  alier:i- 
tions.     Trinity  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
and  of  two  aisles  extending  the  whole  length  of  tbe  church, 
with  an  embattled  tower  and  pinnacles:  it  stands  in  a  spa- 
cious churchyard,  laid  out  with  rows  of  lime-trees.     St. 
James's  church  is  a  neat  building,  consisting  of  a  naw, 
chancel,  vestry  on  the  south  side,  and  an  embattled  totrt . . 
St.  Rombold's,  or  St.  Rowald*s,  consists  of  a  nave  an  1 
chancel,  both  small,  and  of  a  low  embattled  tower  of  mf»- 
dern  date.     There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independent 
Friends,  and  Wesleyans.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  abWt 
church,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  conventual  buildings,     Vn 
the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  the  town  is  a  small  mound  or 
earthwork.    The  ground  adjacent  is  called  the  Castle-gn.'ra 
or  Castle-hill,  but  there  is  no  account  of  a  castle  naving 
stood  there.    There  is  a  handsome  town-hall  latelj  budi. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Shaftesbury  in  1831 
wds  3061.  The  borough  then  comprehended  part  of  t>e 
parishes  of  Trinity,  St  James,  and  St.  Peter,  with  tbe  hbeny 
of  Alcester.  St  Rombald*s  parish  was  not  included  id  ih<* 
borough.  All  the  three  parishes  extend  beyond  the  Iwrough 
limits.  The  augmentation  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  increased  the  population  to  8969.  and  the 
area  to  20,9 1 0  acres.  A  boundary  less  extensive  than  the  par- 
men  tary  boundary,  but  more  comprehensive  than  tbe  oM 
one,  has  been  recommended  by  tbe  commissioners  of  muni- 
cipal corporation  boundaries.  The  trade  of  tbe  town  is  \erf 
little:  it  has  a  weekly  market,  held  on  Saturday,  and  thrrr 
yearly  fairs. 

Shaftesbury  is  described  in  Domcsday-book  as  a  borough  - 
but  its  corporate  constitution  did  not  assume  a  compleir 
form  till  the  time  of  James  I.  By  the  Municipal  Rcrerm 
Act,  the  council  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  ooqu- 
cillors. 

Shaftesbury  has  been  uninterruptedly  represented  la 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Sdwara  I. ;  out  its  repr«9«nTm- 
tives  were  reduced  to  one  by  the  Reform  Art ;  and  by  tht 
Boundary  Act  the  outparts  of  the  three  borough  pamives 
together  with  the  parishes  of  Cann  St.  Rumbold,  Moi- 
combe,  East  S tower,  S  tower  Provost,  Todbere,  Melhuri 
Abbas,  Compton  Abbas,  Donhead  St  Maiy  (in  Wiltahtrvl 
and  St  Margaret's  Matsh,  and  the  tything  of  Haitgrovw  a 
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been  represented  in  very  opposite  lights ;  but*  it  tppears 
that,  without  much  knowledge  of  law,  his  natural  sagacity 
euabled  him  to  do  substantial  justice  in  most  cases  that 
came  before  him,  and  to  acquit  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  Roger  North,  in  his 
'  Examen,*  asserts  that  he  began  by  trampling  on  all  the 
forms  of  bis  court,  and  cutting  and  slashing  alter  his  own 
fancy ;  but  the  bar,  he  adds^  *  soon  found  his  humour,  and 
let  him  have  his  caprice,  and  after,  upon  notice,  moved  him 
to  discharge  his  orders ;  and  thereupon,  having  the  advan- 
tage, upon  the  opening,  to  be  heard  at  large,  they  showed 
him  his  face,  and  that  what  he  did  was  against  common 
j  ustice  and  sense ;  and  this  speculum  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  presumption,  coming  to  be  laid  before  him  every  motion- 
day,  did  so  intricate  and  embarrass  his  understanding,  that 
in  a  short  time,  like  any  haggard  hawk  that  is  not  let  sleep, 
he  was  entirely  reclaimed.'  So  that,  as  Roger  expresses  it, 
.n  the  Life  of  his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  he 
came,  as  is  said  of  the  month  of  March, '  in  like  a  lion  and 
out  like  a  lamb.'  It  is  asserted  however  that  none  of  his 
decrees  were  reversed.  The  tribute  which  Dry  den  pays  to 
both  his  integrity  and  his  ability  as  a  judge,  in  the  other- 
wise severe  character  he  has  drawn  of  him  in  his'  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,'  is  well  known; — 

*  In  IirMl>  ooiiTts  m'er  Mt  ui*Ab«ihdta 
With  more  disoeroine  eyM.or  hmids  mnr*  clean ; 
UnbrilMd,  unaouffht.  the  wi etched  to  redren. 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  eaey  ofaeceM.' 

Shaftesbury  retained  the  seals  till  November,  1673,  when 
he  was  dismissed  from  office,  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  popish  party  in  the  cabinet, 
whose  confidence  or  good-will  he  had  never  been  able  to  cou- 
ciliate,  although  the  ready  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he 
had  lent  his  support  to  some  of  the  most  unpopular  mea> 
surea  of  the  court  bad  at  the  same  time  gone  far  to  deprive 
him  of  the  favour  of  the  public.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able parts  of  his  political  conduct  while  chancellor  are  his 
(umpliance  with  the  king's  command  to  issue  writs  for  sup- 
plying vacancies  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8  duiing  the  pro- 
rugaiion  of  parliament;  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  war 
with  Holland,  to  which  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  in  February,  1673,  he  applied  the  famous 
expression  of  Cato,  *  Delenda  est  Carthago,'  calling  further 
upon  his  hearers  to  remember  that  the  states  of  Holland 
were  England's  eternal  enemy  both  by  interest  and  inclina- 
tion ;  and  bis  eager  and  effectual  support  of  the  Test  Act, 
which  was  pas^d  in  that  session.  Of  the  Corporation 
Act,  passed  twelve  years  before,  it  chances  that  he  had 
been  a  decided  opponent. 

On  his  dismissal  from  office,  Shaftesbury  at  once  openly 
joined  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  appliea  all  his  activity 
and  talent  of  intrigue  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  court 
By  taking  up  the  cnr  of  No  Popery,  and  holding  himself 
up  as  the  martyr  of  nis  zeal  for  Protestantism,  he  speedily 
regained  his  old  popularity;  and  in  the  session  which 
began  in  January,  1674,  the  House  of  Commons  showed 
from  the  first  day  of  its  re-assembling  what  a  powerful  party 
his  friends  constituted  there.  Indeed  they  proved  to  be 
the  majority  of  the  House,  the  proceedings  of  which  the 
ministers  could  find  no  way  of  checkinar  except  by  resorting 
to  a  prorogation,  which  they  continued  from  time  to  time 
till  it  had  lasted  for  the  unprecedented  space  of  fourteen 
months.  And  when  the  House  was  found  to  be  in  no 
better  humour  after  parliament  had  at  length  been  suffered 
to  meet  again,  in  April,  1675,  it  was  prorogued  anew  in 
June,  and  then,  after  another  short  session,  which  began  on 
the  13th  of  October,  was  at  once  prorogued  to  the  15th  of 
February,  1677,  or  for  above  fifteen  months.  "When  it 
re- assembled,  Shaftesbury  contended  in  bis  place  that  the 
parliament  had  been  actually  dissolved  by  being  so  long 
kept  in  a  state  of  suspension ;  upon  which  it  was  voted  that 
he  should  acknowledge  his  error  and  beg  the  king's  pardon 
on  his  knees  at  the  bar,  and*  when  he  refused  to  do  tnis,  he 
waa  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  applied  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  repeatedly  petitioned  both  the  king  and 
the  House  of  Lords;  but  be  was  not  released  till  he  at 
length  consented,  after  an  imprisonment  of  above  a  year, 
to  make  the  submission  originally  required.  In  November, 
1680,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  these  proceedings 
were  *  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  and  in  the 
whole  progress  thereof,*  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  obli- 
terated from  the  journals  of  the  Hoiue.  The  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Wharton*  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 


had  committed  the  same  offence  in  the  debate  on  the  prtv* 
rogatbn,  had  been  all  sent  to  the  Tower  along  with  ShaOet 
bury ;  but  they  were  liberated  on  petitioning  his  majesty 
after  a  few  months'  detention. 

The  oppressive  usage  he  had  been  subjected  to  at  once 
embitterea  Shaftesbury's  hostility  to  the  court  and  ms'lc 
him  more  formidable  than  ever  by  the  accession  of  publM 
favour  which  it  procured  him.    Soon  after  bis  releaic  oo 
curred  the  strange  affair  of  Titus  Oates  and  the  alWgcfl 
Popish  Plot;   when  Shaftesbury  took  so  eager  a  part  m 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  some  writers  ba«c 
been  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a  contrivance  of  tu» 
own.    But  even  those  who  acquit  him  of  this  chaige  are  (ar 
from  unanimous  in  holding  that  he  actually  belieted  in  the 
existence  of  the  plot,  although  he  turned  it  to  much  acruii  ui 
in  the  promotion  of  his  party  or  personal  objects.    When 
the  new  council,  consisting  of  thirty  members — fifteen  i\w 
existing  chief  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household,  tin 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  five  selertttl 
from  the  House  of  Commons — ^was  established  in  the  e^Ay 
part  of  1679,  Shaftesbury  was  made  its  president.     It  u«« 
immediately  after  being  placed  in  this  position  that  I.* 
drew  up  and  carried  through  parliament  the  famous  act  1. . 
the  better  securing  the  Uberty  of  the  subject,  now  knwwti  i». 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  in  those  days  commonly  cal]c<i 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.    In  October  following  however  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  president  of  the  oounr.l ; 
and  soon  after,  by  his  advice,  Lord  Russell.  Lord  Cavendi»l>. 
and  two  others  of  his  friends  resigned  their  seals  at  the 
board.    Shaftesbury  now,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1680.  Took 
the  bold  step  of  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Kitii:'^ 
Bench,  and  formally  presenting  the  Duke  of  York  lo  xXw 
grand  jury  as  a  Popish  recusant.  The  grand  jury  were  %vui 
for  by  the  court,  and  dismissed  while  they  were  conbidern.;: 
the  indictment ;    but  when  the  king  found  it  expedient  t> 
allow  the  parliament  to  meet  again  in  October,  after  bavift; 
been  prorogued  since  July  of  the  preceding  year,  the  t..l 
for  excluding  the  Duke  from  the  tnrone,  which  had  \ne^u 
brought  forward  in  the  last  session,  was  again  passed  by  tlie 
Commons ;  and  a  new  prorogation  was  had  recourse  to  m 
January,  1681.     Then  followed  the  Oxford  parliament, 
which  was  found  equally  intractable  with  its  predecessonK 
and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.    For  some 
time  before  this,  Shaftesbury  had  been  in  close  alliance  vtth 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  b;  hts 
advice  that  Monmouth  had  recently  returned  from  Hollau'l, 
in  defiance  of  his  father's  injunctions.    It  is  supposed  that 
Shaftesburv,  in  his  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  hu  r^rt- 
viction  of  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  his  accession,  bi ! 
made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Monmou  ^ 
to  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  marriage  t)et«t^u 
his  mother  and  Charles.    Alarmed  by  these  designs*  t*  •• 
court  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  destroy  the  pom  erf  ^i' 
demagogue;    and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1681,  Sh&fte>l>L:> 
was  seised  by  an  order  of  council  at  Thanet  Hotise,  in  A',- 
dersgate  Street,  and,  being  brought  before  the  kinsc  *i  I 
council,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  h.^L 
treason.     But  when  the  bill  of  indictment  was  prefer:  i.: 
against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  24th  of  NovemtK-r. 
the  grand-jury  ignored  it.    It  is  said  that  the  applau^M*  u* 
the  court  upon  this  announcement  lasted  a  full  hour. 
Dryden,  who  had  a  short  time  before  celebrated  the  un.«r. 
of  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury,  in  his  *  Absalom  and  At  t  .- 
tophel,'  now  wrote  his  much  more  acrimonious  satire  of  *  T  lc 
Medal,'  in  reference  to  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  huir'u: 
of  his  lordship*s  deliverance. 

Shaftesbury  however  seems  now  to  have  fblt  that  Ukti 
was  no  safety  for  him  under  the  present  system  of  thins;^  .i 
England — tnat  he  had  involved  himself  too  deeply  in  i  . 
contest  with  the  government  to  hope  that  thev  would  c^^r 
rest  till  they  had  effected  his  destruction.  In  these  ciirutc- 
stances  he  attempted  to  prevail  upon  his  friends  to  j  r 
him  in  an  armed  insurrection ;  and  upon  their  refusal  i* 
fled  to  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1682.  Hi-r^  ' 
took  up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  an  attack  u!  t!  • 

5 out  in  his  stomach  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  2l<;  J 
anuary,  1683. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  three  times  married,  and  leA  m  «.^^. 
who  succeeded  him  in  bis  titles,  by  his  second  wife  Pru  i *i-^  ^^ 
daughter  of  David  Cecil,  third  earl  of  Exeter. 

Few  losses  of  the  kind  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  '^  .' 
of  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  which  Sbafteiburv  i* 
said  to  have  written,  and  Locke,  to  whom  he  had  eommitiea 
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of  India,  who  sueeeedod  his  father  Jehanantr  Selim  Shah, 
▲.]>.  1627  (A.B.  1037).  He  had  borne  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  transactions  of  his  father's  reign,  and  had  the  gtory 
(1614)  of  first  reducing  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  the  chief  of 
the  Itsjpoots,  to  suhmission ;  and  in  1616  he  was  declared 
heir  to  the  throne,  though  he  had  then  two  elder  brothers 
living,  both  of  whom  however  died  before  Jehanghtr.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  against  Candahar  and  the  Dekkan,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  military  skill ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  famous  empress  Noor- Jehan,  who  fa- 
voured the  pretensions  of  a  younser  prince  named  Shahriyar, 
led  to  his  disgrace  and  recall  He  was  even  driven  for  a  time 
(1623)  into  open  rebellion,  and  was  never  entirely  reconciled 
to  his  father.  On  the  death  of  Jehanghtr  however  the  succes- 
sion was  secured  to  Shahjehan  by  the  fidelity  of  the  vizier 
Azof- J  ah,  and  Shahriyar  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolt  in  the  following  year  (1628)  of  a  powerful  chief 
named  Khan-Jehan  Lodi,  who  took  refuge  with  the  inde- 
pendent Moslem  kings  in  the  Dekkan,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
in  that  quarter  which  lasted  several  years,  and  ended  in  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1631), 
while  the  more  powerful  states  of  Beejapoor  and  Golconda 
were  compelled  (1636)  to  pay  tribute  to  the  court  of  Delhi. 
A  war  with  the  Uzbeks  in  Balkh  (1644-7)  was  attended 
with  little  result ;  and  Candahar  (which,  after  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moguls  in  1637,  had  been  recovered  ten 
years  later  by  the  Persians)  defied  all  the  efforts  of  two  suc- 
cessive armaments,  led  by  the  princes  Dara-Sheko  and  Au- 
rungzebe,  to  retake  it.  The  war  in  the  Dekkan  was  renewed 
in  1655;  and  Aurungzebe,  who  was  viceroy  in  the  south, 
gained  great  advantages  over  the  two  kingdoms  which  re* 
mained,  Beejapoor  and  Grolconda.  But  a  £ingerous  illness, 
which  seized  Shahjehan  in  1657,  led  to  a  premature  civil 
war  between  his  four  sons  for  the  succession.  The  eldest, 
Dara-Sheko,  had  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the  heir ; 
but  he  was  overthrown  bv  the  united  forces  of  Aurungzebe 
and  Morad,  who  entered  Agra  (1658),  and  deposed  their 
father,  while  Aurungzebe,  speedily  {jetting  rid  of  Mourad, 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Shoojah,  the  fourth  brother, 
was  shortly  after  defeated  and  driven  out  of  India;  and 
Dara,  being  taken  prisoner  the  next  year  in  a  firesh  attempt, 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Aurungzebe.  From  this 
period  Shahjehan  was  confined  by  his  unerateful  son  to  the 
citadel  of  Agra,  though  constantly  treated  with  respect  and 
allowed  an  ample  establishment.  He  died  there,  Dec. 
1666  (a.h.  1076),  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  reisn  of  Shahjehan  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  though  its  terri- 
tory was  afterwards  greatly  extended  by  Aurunzgebe.  The 
wise  regulations  introduced  by  Akbar  for  securing  impaiv 
tial  justice  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  Hindu  as  well  as 
Moslem,  were  still  in  full  force ;  and  Tavernier»  who  visited 
India  during  this  reign,  says  that  Shahjehan  '  reigned  not 
80  much  as  a  king  over  his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a  father 
over  his  family  and  children.'  The  magniflcenoe  of  his 
court  was  unequalled  even  in  the  tales  of  oriental  pomp. 
The  famous  peacock  thronct  the  jewels  composing  which 
were  valued  at  6,500,OOU/.,  was  constructed  by  his  orders ; 
but  the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  greatness  are  the 
numerous  and  splendid  public  buildings  wnich  he  erected. 
The  city  of  New  Delhi,  or  Shahjehanabad,  with  its  fortified 
imperial  palace  and  noble  mosque,  was  built  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Taj -Mahal  near 
Agra,  which  he  built  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  favourite  oueen, 
and  in  which  he  himself  lies  interred,  is  unsurpassea  per- 
haps by  any  edifice  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  chaste* 
elegance  of  design  and  beautv  of  execution.  Notwith- 
standing this  vast  expenditure,  bis  finances  were  so  well  re- 
gulated, that  after  defraying  the  cost  of  his  military  expc^ 
ditions,  and  maintaining  an  army  of  200,000  men,  he  left 
the  treasure  of  24,000,000/.  (Khafi-Khan),  the  savings  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  from  25,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  But 
all  this  prosperity  greatly  declined  under  Aurunezebe,  whose 
bigotry  led  him  to  renew  the  oppression  of  the  Hindus,  and 
whose  resources  were  exhausted  by  the  civil  wars  to  which 
this  gave  rise,  and  by  his  insatiable  thirst  for  conquest. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  Rohil- 
eund,  in  27''  54'  N.  lat.  and  79*  50'  E.  long.,  about  100  miles 
north-north-west  from  Lucknow,  direct  distance.  It  is  in 
the  British  Territory,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  British  judpre. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Gurrnck,  a  quiet  winding  stream.  The 
town  is  large,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  There 
la  a  castle,  and  some  stately  old  mosques,  most  of  which  are 


ruinous;  but  the  houses  are  in  fl^ood  condition*  lod  the 
bazaars  have  an  appearance  of  activity  and  opulenoe. 

There  is  another  town  called  SHABJBBANPOOlt  inMalwa, 
in  23**  26'  N.  lat  and  76''  18'  £.  long.  The  name  of  both 
the  towns  is  derived  from  the  emperor  Shahjehan,  by  whom 
they  were  founded. 

SHAH  ROKH  BEHADIR,  called  also  ShakrokA 
Mirza  {Behadir  signifying  '  a  champion,*  and  Mirxa  '  a 
prince'),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Tamerlane.  The  news  r4 
his  birth  was  brought  to  his  father,  it  is  said,  while  he  was 
playing  at  chess,  and  when  he  had  just  given  check  to  the 
king  (Shah)  with  his  castle  (Rokh) :  from  these  two  wori^ 
the  name  of  the  son  was  formed.  He  succeeded  his  father 
A.H.  807  (A.D.  1405),  and  was  engaged  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  wars  with  Cara  Yousuf,  aTureoman  prinra 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Black  Sheep,  and  with  the  soim  of  this 
potentate.  He  defeated  the  father  in  three  different  battle>, 
and  was  equally  successful  against  his  two  sons  Jehanshah 
and  Iskender,  He  however  restored  the  province  of  Azof- 
bijan  to  Jehanshah,  whom  he  made  his  tributanr,  and  left 
Iskender  to  wander  from  province  to  province.  In  a.il  8 1  ^ 
(A.i>.  1416).  Shah  Rokh  restored  the  famous  fortress  of  the 
city  of  Herat,  which  his  father  had  laid  in  ruins,  employ  ing 
upon  this  work  7000  men.  He  also  rebuilt  the  valU  v( 
Herat  itself,  as  well  as  those  of  Merou ;  the  latter  had  been 
in  ruinfe  since  the  irruption  of  Gengis  Khan. 

The  children  of  Shan  Rokh  were :  Ulug  Beg,  who  goTemed 
Mawarannahar,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus ;  Abol- 
fatha  Ibrahim,  who  governed  rersia  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  and  died  twelve  years  before  him,  leaving  behind 
him  many  public  works,  amongst  others  a  college;  he 
had  deservedly  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  patron  of  litera- 
ture ;  Mirza  Baisankar,  or  Baisangor,  who  also  died  in  hi» 
father's  lifetime,  a  year  before  his  brother  just  mentioned, 
leaving  three  childiren,  who  reigned  separately  or  jointh. 
and  waged  the  most  bloody  wars  with  one  another ;  So\tir- 
gatmish,  who  commanded  under  his  father  in  India  and  the 
country  of  Gazneh,  and  died  a.b.  830  (a.d.  1427) ;  and  Mirta 
Mohammed  Jouki,  who  died  a.h.  848  (a.d.  1445).  Tbe 
Transoxan  provinces  given  to  Ulug  Beg  had  been  preriousli 
held  by  Mirza  Khalil  Sultan,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  and 
nephew  of  Shah  Rokh,  who  confirmed  him  in  this  govern- 
ment. But  of  this  ho  was  despoiled  by  a  rebel  courtier, 
who  kept  him  prisoner ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  rebel,  tbf* 
provinces  of  Persian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  were  given  to  th- 
restored  prince  in  lieu  of  his  original  territory.  Shah  Rokh 
himself  died  after  an  illustrious  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  at  Ray  in  Persia.  (D*Herbeiut. 
Biblioihique  Orientale,) 

SHAH-ZEMAUN  {King  qf  the  Age)  became  king  « f 
Cabul  and  Afghanistan  on  the  death  of  his  fisther  Timobi 
Shah,  A.D.  U93  (a.h.  1208),  in  spite  of  the  oppoaitton  of  h> 
elder  brother  Humayoon :  another  brother,  Mahmood,  va* 
also  defeated  in  battle  and  driven  into  Persia.  Tht  Duh 
rauni  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during  the  in- 
dolent  reign  of  Timour ;  but  instead  of  bendine  his  iffwt^ 
to  re-establish  subordination  in  his  dominions,  ne  becac « 
possessed  with  the  ambition  of  emulating  the  Indian  «i>r.- 
quesU  of  his  grandfather  Ahmed  Shah,  expelling  theMaK* 
rattas  from  Delhi,  and  restoring  the  ascendency  of  the 
Moslems.  With  these  views,  and  encouraged  by  the  inMtu- 
tion  of  the  Rohillas,  he  three  times  (in  1795-96-96)  invailit] 
the  Punjab  and  occupied  Lahore;  but  though  his  ni>»ve 
ments  occasioned  considerable  alarm  to  the  Mabrftt:a« 
(who  remembered  their  former  defeats  by  the  Afghans).  i.tJ 
even  to  the  British  in  Bengal,  who  assembled  a  fortv  •  :i 
their  frontier  to  check  his  progress  in  case  of  need,  he  «^« 
in  each  instance  recalled  by  tbe  attacks  of  the  Penians  rr. ! 
Uzbeks  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by  the  renewed  attem^<« 
of  his  brother  Mahmood  on  the  crown.  The  unpopular  s 
of  the  vizier  Wuflfadar  Khan  detached  many  nobler  fr^  in 
the  king's  party;  and  the  desertion  of  Futteh  Khan,  r- 
powerful  chief  of  the  Barukzyes,  enabled  Mahmood.  ri 
1800,  to  possess  himself  of  C)andahar.  A  force  sent  ai^.i  «t 
him  was  dispersed;  and  Shah-Zemaun,  fiymg  towari 
(3abul,  was  treacherously  seized  and  given  up  to  his  bruch<r. 
by  whom  he  was  blinded  and  imprisoned.  Mahmood  u-  n 
became  king,  but  was  dethroned  in  his  turn,  after  two  vca  v 
by  Shah-Shoojah-al-Mulk  (the  lately  restored  princeX  ^n- 
was  full  brother  to  Shah-Zemaun.  The  latter  wa^  n.*^ 
released  and  treated  with  kindness;  but  when  Shocph  •^  i  > 
driven  from  his  throne  in  1809,  tbe  blind  Shah-2t;aa..;i 
accompanied  his  flight,  and  died  in  exik. 
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transmitted  to  the  public;    his  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  Shakspeare  having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journey  into 
Warwickshire  on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  remains  he 
oould  of  a  name  for  which  he  had  so  great  a  veneration.' 
Betterton,  then,  thus  speaking  through  Rowe,  says, '  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  and  was  bom  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  Warwickshire,  in  April,   1564.      His 
family,  as  appears  by  the  register  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there, 
and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.    His  father,  who  was  a 
considerable  dealer  in  woolt'  &o.    But  Malone,  in  his  post* 
humous  'Life'  of  the  poet,  has  published  a  document 
which  is  held  to  be  decisive  as  to  this  question.    It  is  a 
record  of  proceedings  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  in  1 555,  in  which 
some  process  is  shown  to  have  been  taken  against  John 
Shakyspere,  of  Stratford,  glover,    Malone  has  argued  that 
this  was  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  and  no  doubt  it  was. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  John  Shakyspere  the 
glover  was  the  same  person  as  the  poet's  father.    There 
was  another  John  Shakspere  living  in  Stratford,  who  has 
been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  more  interesting  butcher, 
woolman,  or  glover;  and  the  mistake,  we  believe,  has  gone 
somewhat  farther  than  has  been  acknowledged.    He  was 
a  younger  man  than  the  father  of  our  poet,  for  he  married 
in  1 584.    He  was  a  shoemaker,  as  is  proved  by  repeated 
entries  in  the  books  of  the  corporation.     Might  not  his 
father  have  been  the  glover  in  1 555  ?    Shakspere  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  of 
Stratford ;  and  we  have  also,  as  well  as  John  the  shoemaker, 
Thomas,  a  butcher.   About  the  same  period  William  Shak- 
spere's  father  is  called  a  yeoman  in  one  of  the  deeds  relating 
to  his  property.    We  believe,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
that  he  was  originally  of  the  rank  which  is  denominated 
gentleman  at  the  present  day ;  he  was  subsequently  legally 
recognised  as  a  gentleman,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  in  former  days.    It  was  not  incompatible  with  this 
opinion  that  he  should  be  either  a  butcher  or  a  dealer  in 
wool.    Whether  he  possessed  any  patrimonial  property  or 
not,  he  undoubt^ly,  by  marriage,  became  the  proprietor  of 
an  estate.    He  marrieo,  as  we  shall  see,  an  heiress-'a  lady 
of  antient  family.    It  was  after  this  marriaee  that  he  was 
designated  by  some  a  butcher,  by  others  a  dealer  in  wool. 
There  is  a  mode  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  state- 
ments which  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  been 
anxious  to  prove  that  Shakspere  was  not  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
In  Harrison's  *  Description  of  England,'  we  have  an  exact 
notice  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  precise  time  when  John 
Shakspere^  the  possessor  of  landed  property,  was  either  a 
butcher  or  a  woolman,  or  both.  We  have  here  a  complaint 
of  the  exactions  of  landlords  towards  their  tenants,  pai^ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  demanding  a  premium  on  leases; 
and  it  thus  proceeds : — *  But  most  sorrowful  of  all  to  under- 
stand that  men  of  great  port  and  countenance  are  so  far 
from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have  any  gain  at  all,  that 
they  themselves  become  graziers,  butchers,  tanners,  shbbp- 
M ASTBRS,  woodmen,  and  denique  quid  non,  thereby  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into 
their  own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty  weak,  or  as  an 
idol  with  broken  or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  a  time  of 
peace  have  a  plausible  show,  but,  when  necessity  shall  en- 
force, have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel.'   The  term  *  gentle- 
man-farmer '  was  not  invented  in  Harrison's  time,  or  we 
should,  we  believe,  have  a  pretty  correct  description  of  the 
occupation  of  John  Shakspere. 

But  we  have  now  to  mauire  who  was  the  mother  of 
William  Shakspere  ?  His  father  died  in  1 60 1 .  On  the  9th 
of  September,  1608,  we  have  an  entry  in  the  Stratford  re- 
gister of  burial, '  Mary  Shakspere,  widow.*  It  is  stated  in 
a  bill  in  chancery,  of  the  date  of  November  24th,  1597,  that 
John  Shakspere  and  Mary  his  wife  were  '  lawfully  seised 
in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  as  in  the  right  of  the  said  Mary 
of  and  in  one  messuage  and  one  yard  land,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, lying  and  being  in  Wylnecote.'  In  the  will  of 
Robert  Arden,  dated  November  24tliv  1556,  we  find,  'I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  youngest  daughter  Maiy  all  my  land  in 
Willraecote,  called  Asbyes,  and  the  crop  upon- the  ground,* 
&c.  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particularly  to 
refer  to  a  grant  of  arms  made  to  John  Shakspere  in  1569, 
and  confirmed  in  1 599.  In  the  latter  document  it  is  recited 
that  he  •  had  married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingcote.*  The  srrandfiither  of  Mary 
Arden  was  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VIL,  and  he 
was  the  nepnew  of  Sir  John  Arden,  squire  of  the  body  to 


the  same  king.    Sir  John  Arden  was  a  son  of  Walter  Arden . 
and  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Buckm;; 
hamshire.    There  were  thus  the  ties  of  a  common  bl-'I 
between  William  Shakspere  and  one  of  the  mo<»t  di»t:n- 
guished  men  of  the  next  generation — John  Hampden.  « 
was  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple  when  the  poet  d  .  ;. 
Mary  Arden's  property  has  been  computed  to  be  worth  tom 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  the  money  of  her  time.     Ii  i* 
probable  that  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John  Shak- 
spere soon  after  her  fatlier^s  death,  which  was  in  1556. 

Of  these  parents,  then,  was  William  Shakspere  bom,  ta 
1564,  in  the  town  of  Stratford.     In  that  town  there  ivi 
street  retaining  its  antient  name,  Henley-strset,  ^inf?  tb« 
road  to  Henley-in- Arden,  where,  in  1574,  stood  two  huuf^4 
with  a  garden  and  orchard  annexed  to  each;  and  ibe«e 
houses  were  then  purchased  by  John  Shakspece.    It  \%  mhI 
that  William  Shakspere  was  born  in  one  of  these  houses. 
His  father  may  have  inhabited  the  house  before  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  did,  for  at  a 
conrt-leet  in  1556  there  is  an  entryof  an  assignment  to  him 
of  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Henley-street,  and  of  another  in 
Greenhill-street.     There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  poet 
was  not  bom  in  the  house  in  Henley-street:  and  there  thai 
house  still  stands,  altered  according  to  modem  faabioo,  its 
gable  roofs  destroyed,— divided  and  subdivided  into  smalW 
tenements, — part  converted  into  a  little  inn,  part  the  re^i* 
dence  of  a  female  who  shows  the  room  where  it  is  alleged 
that  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light,  and  the  low-roofed 
kitchen  where  his  mother  taught  him  to  raad.    The  wmlU  of 
that  bedroom  are  covered  literally  with  thousands  of  n«ae^ 
inscribed  in  homage  by  pilgrims  from  every  region  whei« 
the  glory  of  Shakspere  is  known.    At  the  time  when  Shak- 
spore's  father  bought  this  house,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  man&ion 
as  compared  with  the  majority  of  houses  in  Stratford.  Tlier« 
is  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  bailiff  of  Stratfoid. 
after  a  great  fire  which  happened  there  in  1614,  pointer <: 
out  that  fires  had  been  very  frequently  occasioned  there  *  *.« 
means  of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  stimw,  furxes,  a  u 
such-like  combustible  stuff,  which  are  suffered  to  be  creric«i 
and  made  confusedly  in  most  of  the  principal  parts  ot  tlx 
town  without  restraint'     Stratfbrd,  like  nearly  every  othc-r 
town  of  England  in   that  day,  cloaely  built,  imperfccuv 
drained,  was  subject  to  periodical  visitations  of  the  pU?ue. 
From  the  average  annual  number  of  births  and  burtal*  r.i 
may  infer  that  the  usual  number  of  the  inhabilanu  ««« 
about   1200.    When  William   Shakspere  was  about  tv  • 
months  old,  the  plague  broke  out  in  this  town,  and«  in  th.- 
short  space  of  six  months,  238  persons,  a  fifth  of  the  popu* 
lation,  fell  victims.  The  average  annual  mortality  wasaVkuut 
fortv.    No  one  of  the  family  of  Shakspere  appeen  to  hti« 
died  during  this  visitation.     In  1566  another  son,  GdUr^ 
was  born.    The  head  of  this  growing  family  was  acuvr:« 
engaged,  no  doubt,  in  private  and  public  duties.    In  U*^* 
John  Shakspere  became  the  bailiff,  or  chief  magistrate.  «< 
Stratford.    This  oflSce,  during  the  period  in  which  be  hr.-j 
it,  would  confer  rank  upon  him,  in  an  age  when  the  titU* 
and  degrees  of  men  were  attended  to  with  great  eiactnc«>. 
Malone  says  that,  from  the  year  1 569,  the  entries,  eithrr  * 
the  corporation-books  or  the  parochial  registera,  referring  t » 
the  father  of  the  poet,  bear  tne  addition  of  master,  and  tha: 
this  honourable  distinction  was  in  consequence  of  hts  hati-  ^ 
served  the  office  of  bailiff.     We  doubt  this  inference  v\- 
ceedingly.    John  Shakspere  would  not  have  acquired  a  per- 
manent rank  by  having  filled  an  annual  office.     But  he  .:• ' 
acquire  that  permanent  rank  in  the  year  1569,  in  the  oo  > 
way  in  which  it  could  be  legally  acquired.    A  grant  r/  an^r 
was  then  made  to  him  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux'.    Ti  • 
grant  itself  is  lost,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Delhick.  Garr 
King  at  Arms,  and  Camden,  in  1599.     That  oonfimat. 
contains  the  following  preamble :  'Being  solicited,  and  !. 
credible  report  informed,  that  John  Shakspere,  now  of  S:n:* 
ford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  m\"* 
parent  and  great-grandfather,  late  antecessor,  for  his  fan/ 
and  approv^  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince,  k  :  • 
Henry  Vll.,  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewar.f  : 
with  lands  and  tenements,  given  to  him  in  thoee  part» 
Warwickshire  where  they  have  continued  by  some  dew^r '« 
in  good  reputation  and  credit;  and  for  that  the  said  Ju:  . 
Shakspere  having  married-the  daughter  and  one  of  the  hr  .-• 
of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcote,  in  the  said  county,  ar  : 
also  produced  this  his  antient  ooat-ofarms,  heretoR>re  •.>• 
signed  to  him  whilst  he  was  her  migesty's  officer  ami  bji;.f 
of  that  town :  in  consideration  of  the  premise^*  &e«     N  .* 
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thing,  we  thould  imagine,  could  be  claarer  than  this.  John 
Siiakspere  produces  liis  antient  caal-of-arin^,  as^ignuil  lo 
hiiii  nliilat  be  was  bailiff  of  Slrailord;  and  he  reciies  also 
lliat  he  m&rried  one  of  the  heir&  uf  Arden  of  Wdlingi^oie. 
Giirler  nod  Ciareiicieux,  in  coiiBe(|uenus,  Klluvr  liim  lu  ioi- 
'iLile  ihe  arms  oF  Shakspere  with  tlis  antient  arms  of  Arden 
ol  WellingcolB.  The  Shakspere  arms  were  aolually  derived 
hi'iu  the  family  name,  and  the  united  anns  were  u»ed  in 
thu  avaX  of  William  Shakspere's  daughter.  Yet  Malone 
li:ia  a  most  elaborate  argument  lo  prove  that  (he  grunt  of 
iviius  was  made  entirely  with  roference  to  the  circumstance 
Ui.ii  John  Sliakspere  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  and 
liL'iii  of  Ai'den  of  WellLngcote.  Such  questions  may  appear 
IrLi'uluus  and  unworthy  to  be  discussed  in  the  notice  uf  a 
i^ijii  so  elevated  above  the  accidents  of  birth  and  station. 
Vi:I  ilie  subject  ia  important  in  connexion  with  the  educa- 
turn  or  Sbakspere.  A  great  deal  of  what  would  appear 
liLLiu  less  than  miraculous  in  bis  writings,  especially  with 
rcl<;i'<.'iice  to  the  almost  boundless  amount  of  knowledge 
iih^h  they  contain  on  every  subject,  will  raise  in  us  not  a 
viil'^ar  wonder,  but  a  rational  admimion,  when  we  look  at 
tiiui  aa  a  well 'nurtured  child,  brought  up  by  parents  living; 
III  cumforl  if  not  in  aUiuence,  and  trained  in  those  feelings 
uf  honour  which  were  more  especially  held  the  possession  of 
lliuso  of  gentle  blood.  His&ther  and  mother  were,  we  have 
no  (luuht,  educated  persons;  not  indeed  famihar  with  many 
books,  but  knowing  some  thoroughly;  cherishing  a  kindly 
\m<;  uf  nature  and  of  rural  enjoyments  amidst  the  beautiful 
ICii.^h:>)i  ^icenery  by  which  they  were  suirounded ;  admirers 
and  cultivators  of^music,  as  all  persons  above  the  lowest 
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rank  were  in  those  days;  frugal  und  orderly  in  all  their 

household  iirrangemenis;  ofbabilunl  benevolence  and  piety. 
Malone  assures  us  thai  Sliakspere's  father  could  not  write. 
Wo  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
was  produced  tat  this  aoBertiua.  Putiiug  the  higher  consi- 
derations of  the  poet's  education  out  of  the  question,  wa 
thought  it  scarcely  consistent  with  his  habitual  reverence 
for  those  things  which  we  are  called  upon  to  honour,  that 
he  should  make  his  own  talher  ibe  subject  of  bis  satire,  and 
that  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  the  praise  which  Jack 
Cade  bestows  upon  those  who  'do  not  use  to  write  Ibeir 
names,  but  have  a  mark  of  their  own,  like  honest  plain- 
dealing  men.'  Malone  tells  us  that  John  Sbakspere  had  i 
mark  of  his  own,  and  it '  uearly  resembles  a  capital  A,  and 
was  perhaps  chosen  in  honour  of  the  lady  whom  he  had 
married.'  He  further  says.  '  Out  of  nineteen  persons  who 
sii^ned  a  paper  relative  tu  one  of  their  body  who  had  been 
elected  bailiB',  ten  of  whom  were  aldertnen,  and  the  rest  bur- 
gesses, seven  only  could  write  their  names;  and  araon);  the 
twelve  marksmen  is  found  John  Sbakspere.'  The  paper  to 
which  he  refers  is  an  order  of  a  common-hall,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1564. 

Malone  talks  as  if  John  Shakspere'a  use  of  a  mark  was 
a  common  thing.  There  is  not  another  example  in  the  cor- 
po ration-books  in  which  the  name  of  John  Sbakspere  is 
atiached  to  any  order  of  a  common-hall.  Such  orders  were 
very  rarely  signed  by  members  of  the  corporation  who  were 
present,  but  the  entry  to  which  the  name  of  JobnShakspere 
is  affixed  was  a  very  special  one.  In  this  special  order,  then, 
of  which  a  fac-simile  is  before  us,  there  are  two  marks  made 
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•iir  the  name  of  John  S/iacksper,  but  not  affixed  to  it, 
iiii'h  nearly  resemble  a  capital  A.  The  first  of  these 
^liit'h  is  in  the  fir^t  column  uf  names,  Shacksper's  being  in 
"'  ^^:l■(lnd)  follows  llie  entry  of  Ihe  sign-manual  of '  George 
I'liciuly,  high-bail i if ;'  and  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we 
mi  111  ihe  corporation  books  George  Whelely  still  using  pre- 
■<.'ly  the  same  sign-manual.  But  there  is  another  murk 
i^u  agar  Ihe  name  of  John  Sliack«per.  It  is  not  much  like 
:i  A.  but  is  the  exact  representation  of  on  open  pair  of  com- 
i-cs.  such  as  carpenters  and  bookbinders  use,  having;  a 
.'j'Iraiii  upon  which  the  le{  raovus.  The  m^ison  or  car- 
!!'■  r,  no  doubt,  used  this  sign ;  as  another  of  the  corpora- 
■ii  iliuw  a  very  good  gridiron.  The  compasses  are  imma- 
.•■ti-hj  fifrpimite  the  name  of  Thomas  Dyxun,  above  whose 
ii^k  stands  the  name  of  John  Sbaksper  separaied  by  a 
i'.»E  l.irtic  enough  lor  (he  insertion  of  a  third  tianie.  There 
.11  tk^Glve  marksmen,  five  of  whom  bear  Ihe  name  of  John. 


All  these  Johns  are  written  without  doubt  by  the  same 
pen — Jhon ;  but  Ibe  Jhon  of  our  poet's  father  has  a  marked 
diRerence:  in  Ihe  five  the  A  is  most  distinctly  separated 
from  the  following  letter ;  in  his  it  is  as  distinctly  connected 
with  it.  Tliere  are  two  marksmen  whose  names  begin  with 
a  capital  S.  The  I  beginning  Ibe  name  of  Shacksper  is  en- 
tirely different— it  cannot  be  called  a  capital,  being  the  plain 
long  M,  Ibe  same  that  is  found  in  Ihe  second  syllable  tper. 
These  facts  are  to  bo  weighed  against  Malone's  assertion. 

WiUium  Sbakspere  then,  we  think,  hadamother  who  could 
read  and  a  fdlher  who  could  write.  They  probably  cuuld 
do  something  more  in  Iho  way  of  advancing  the  inielligence 
of  their  son.  But,  at  any  rate,  when  be  became  old  enough, 
they  would  send  their  boy  lo  the  endowed  (grammar- school 
of  the  town  in  which  they  lived.  He  probably  went  there 
about  \il\,  when  hi*  father  had  become  chief  alderman  of 
the  town, 
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The  free-school  of  Stratford  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Homy  VI.,  and  received  a  charter  from  Edward  VI.  It 
was  open  to  all  boysi  natives  of  the  borough ;  and,  like  all 
the  grammar-schools  of  that  af^,  was  under  the  direction 
of  men  who,  as  p^raduates  of  the  universities,  were  qualified 
to  diffuse  that  sound  scholarship  which  was  once  the  boast 
of  England.  We  have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having  been 
at  this  school ;  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  he 
was  educated  there.  His  father  could  not  have  procured  for 
bim  a  better  education  anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
those  who  have  studied  his  works  (without  being  influenced 
by  prejudices,  which  have  been  most  carefully  cherished, 
implying  that  he  had  received  a  very  narrow  education)  that 
they  abound  with  evidences  that  he  must  have  been  solidly 
grounded  in  the  learning,  properly  so  called,  which  was 
taught  in  grammar-schools.  As  he  did  not  adopt  any  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  be  probably,  like  many  others  who 
have  been  forced  into  busy  life,  cultivated  bis  early  scholar- 
ship only  so  far  as  he  found  it  practically  useful,  and  had 
little  leisure  for  unnecessary  display.  His  mind  was  too 
large  to  make  a  display  of  anything.  But  what  professed 
scholar'has  ever  engrafted  Latin  words  upon  our  vernacular 
English  with  more  facility  and  correctness?  And  what 
scholar  has  ever  shown  a  better  comprehension  of  the  spirit 
of  antiquity  than  Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays?  The 
masters  of  the  Stratford  school,  from  1572  to  1587,  were 
Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  They  are  unknown 
to  fame.  They  were,  no  doubt,  humble  and  pious  men, 
satisfied  witii  the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  to  them. 
Hunt  was  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village,  Luddington. 
It  is  most  probable  that  they  did  their  duty  to  Shakspere. 
At  any  rate  tbey  did  not  spoil  his  marvellous  intellect. 

There  are  local  associations  connected  with  Stratford 
which  could  not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation 
of  Shakspere's  mind.  Within  the  range  of  such  a  boy's 
ciiriosity  were  the  fine  old  historic  towns  of  Warwick  and 
Coventry,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Kenilworlh,  the  grand 
monastic  remains  of  Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded 
with  spots  of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods. 
Nor  was  Stratford  shut  out  from  the  general  world,  as  many 
country  towns  are.  It  was  a  j^reat  highway;  and  dealers 
with  every  variety  of  merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The 
eyes  of  Shakspere  must  always  have  been  open  for  observa- 
•  tion.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  Elizabeth  made  her 
celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leicester's  castle  of  Kenil worth; 
and  there  he  might  even  have  been  a  witness  to  some  of  the 
'  princely  pleasures'  of  masques  and  mummeries  which  were 
the  imperfect  utterance  of  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry, 
too,  the  antient  mysteries  and  pageants  were  still  exhibited 
in  the  streets,  the  last  sounds  of  those  popular  exhibitions 
which,  dramatic  in  their  form,  were  amongst  the  most  taste- 
less and  revolting  appeals  to  the  senses.  More  than  all, 
the  players  sometimes  even  came  to  Stratford.  What  they 
played,  and  with  what  degree  of  excellence,  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  mention. 

A  belief  has  obtained  that  William  Shakspere*s  family, 
about  his  fourteenth  year,  became  embarrassed  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  subsequently  fell  into  great  povertv.  The 
question  is  not  uninteresting,  looking  at  the  probable  influ- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  his  father's  circumstances  upon  the 
future  destiny  of  the  great  poet  A  passage  in  the  poet's 
'  Life  *  by  Rowe  has  led  to  the  pains-takings  by  which  this 
theory  has  been  sought  to  be  established : — *  His  father, 
who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a 
familv,  ten  children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his  eldest 
son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own 
employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  at 
a  free-school,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin 
he  was  master  of;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances, 
and  the  want  of  his  assistance  at  home,  forced  his  father  to 
withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his 
further  proAciency  in  that  language.  It  is  without  contro- 
versy that  in  his  works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  anything 
that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  antients.'  Rowe  then 
goes  on  to  assume  that  because  he  did  not  copy  from  the 
antients  he  had  never  read  them ;  he  has  given  us  no  facta 
to  prove  the  narrowness  of  his  father's  circumstances. 
Malone  however  says  there  is  'abundant  proof  that  when 
our  author  was  about  fourteen  years  old  his  father  was  '  by 
no  means  in  affluent  or  even  easy  circumstances.'  This  may 
be.  He  supplies  however  certain  extracts  from  the  Cor- 
poration  and  parochial  books  to  show  that  John  Shakspere 
waa  '  in  distiessed  circumstances.'    These  are,  we  tbink» 


all  capable  of  another  interpretation.  But  there  it  one 
entry  which  would  be  decisive  if  it  could  be  proved  to  apply 
to  the  poet's  father.  In  1586  a  return  is  made  into  the 
BailifTs  Court,  upon  an  action  for  debt,  upon  which  distraml 
was  ordered  against  John  Shakspere ;  and  the  return  sets 
forth  that  he  has  nothitig  upon  which  distress  can  be  levied. 
This  would  indeed  imply  a  breaking  up  of  the  family,  a 
scattering  of  all  their  worldly  goods.  But  Halone,  who  has 
taken  very  laudable  pains  to  show  that  there  was  another 
John  Shakspere  in  Stratford,  a  shoemaker,  who  married  in 
1 584,  and  actually  received  a  loan  out  ^  a  dutrity-fitnd 
about  that  time,  does  not  suggest  the  possibility  that  thu 
might  be  the  John  Shakspere  who  had  no  goods  to  be  taken 
in  execution.  The  return  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  dues  not 
designate  the  debtor  by  the  alderman's  received  Xillc  of 
master,  or  tnagister.  The  rise  however  of  our  poe(*s 
father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  his  fall — if  he  bid  (alien  ; 
for  there  is  a  memorandum  affixed  to  the  grant  of  arms  in 
1596 — '  he  hath  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth  and 
substance,  500/.'  Malone  assumes  that  this  is  a  fiction  of 
the  Heralds'  Office.  Why  cannot  we,  who  read  the  paM 
thus  darkly — who  even  know  so  little  of  the  present — be 
content  with  what  is  obvious  in  private  or  public  history  ? 

Inquiries  such  as  these  would  be  worse  than  useless,  un- 
less they  had  some  distinct  bearing  on  the  probable  career 
of  William  Shakspere.  Of  the  earlier  part  of  that  career 
nothing  can,  probably,  ever  be  known  with  certainty.  Ht» 
father  added  to  his  independent  means,  we  have  no  doubt, 
by  combining  several  occupations  in  the  principal  one  of 
looking  after  a  little  land ;  exactly  in  the  way  which  Ham- 
son  has  described.  Shakspere's  youth  was,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  very  desultory  employment,  which  afforded  bin\ 
leisure  to  make  those  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  genet al 
knowledge  which  could  scarcely  have  been  made,  or  rather, 
the  foundations  of  which  could  not  have  been  establL^befK 
during  the  active  life  which  we  believe  he  led  from  about 
his  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  this  manner,  we  are  inch  net 
to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contradictory  tradition* 
of  his  early  employment.  As  his  father,  carrying  on  vari- 
ous occupations  connected  with  his  little  property,  migbr. 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  have  been  awoolman  in  the  imper- 
fect recollection  of  some,  and  a  butcher  in  that  of  others,  ki 
his  illustrious  son,  having  no  very  settled  employment,  mav 
have  been  either  reputed  an  assistant  to  his  father,  a  lawyer'* 
clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  wild  scapegrace,  according  to  the 
imperfect  chroniclers  of  a  country-town,  who,  after  he 
returned  amongst  them  a  rich  man,  would  rejoice  in  gos»4- 
ing  oyer  the  wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  «e 
believe,  that  old  Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  the  parish- 
clerks  and  barbers  of  Stratford  some  fifty  years  after  Shak- 
spere was  dead,  tells  us,  *  from  Mr.  Beeston* — *  though,  » 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  him,  that  he  had  but  little  LaUo  ar«tl 
less  Greek,  be  understood  Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had 
been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country.* 
His  precocious  gravity  as  a  schoolmaster  must  have  been  xs 
wonderful  as  his  poetical  power ;  for  Aubrey  also  telb  u«, 
'  this  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting, 
came  to  London,  I  guess  about  eighteen^VLud  did  act  exceed- 
ingly well He  began  early  to  make  essars  a: 

dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  low,  and  I  u 
plays  took  well.'  Here,  we  think,  is  a  statement  not  \er%  far 
from  the  truth, — a  statement  derived  from  Aubrey's  Lon- 
don information.  The  stories  of  the  butcher  and  the  school- 
master were  Stratford  traditions,  perhaps  also  with  some 
shadow  of  reality  about  them. 

The  earliest  connected  narrative  of  Shakspere's  life,  thjt 
of  Rowe,  thus  briefly  continues  the  histor>*  of  the  bo>  :— 
*  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirrlv 
into  that  way  of  living  which  bis  father  proposed  to  him ;  an  i 
in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  after  a  family  manner,  he 
thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet. very  young.  Hr> 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  Itw . 
a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratfou'  * 
The  information  which  Betterton  thus  collected  as  to  ShiV< 
spere*8  early  marriage  was  perfectly  accurate.  He  d  i 
marry  *  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway.'  and  he  was  n  • 
doubt '  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stni*- 
ford.'  At  Shottery,  a  pretty  village  within  •  tnile  of  iUt 
town,  there  is  yet  a  farmhouse,  now  divided  into  two  tei>^ 
ments,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  Hathaway  dwelt.  Bv  i 
copy  of  Court  Roll,  of  the  date  of  1543,  it  appears  thai 
John  Hathaway  then  held  a  copyhold  estate  at  ShoUer%. 
The  identical  Ifiurm-hoaie  or  cottage,  with  ito  littU  gmnleQ 
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he  contemplated  was  another  poem ;  and  he  did  produce 
^another  the  next  year,  which  he  also  dedicated  to  the  same 
friend.  This  was  the  *  Rape  of  Lucrece.*  Perhaps  tliese 
poems  were  published  to  vindicate  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
against  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  contemporary  drama- 
tists. But  we  still  think  that  he  used  the  term  '  first  heir  of 
my  invention'  in  its  literal  sense;  and  that 'Venus  and 
Adonis' — or  at  least  a  sketch  of  it— was  the  first  produc- 
tion of  his  imagination,  his  invention.  It  bears  eveiy  mark 
of  a  youthful  composition ;  it  would  have  been  more  easily 
produced  by  the  Shakspere  of  eighteen  or  twenty  than  ariy 
of  his  earliest  dramas.  He  had  models  of  such  writing  as 
the  '  Venus  and  Adonis*  before  him.  Chaucer  he  must  have 
diligently  studied;  Spenser  had  published  his 'Shepherd's 
Calendar/  hi^i  Hymns  to  Love  and  Beauty,  and  other  poems, 
when  Shakspere*s  genius  was  budding  amidst  his  native 
fields.  But  when  he  wrote  *  Henry  VI.'  or  the  first  *  Ham- 
let,' where  could  he  seek  for  models  of  dramatic  blank 
verse,  of  natural  dialogue,  of  strong  and  consistent  charac- 
ter? He  bad  to  work  without  models ;  and  this  was  the 
real '  graver  labour'  of  his  early  manhood.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Collier  thlit  in  1589,  when  Shakspere  was 
only  twenty-five,  he  was  a  joint  proprietor  in  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  with  a  fourth  of  the  other  proprietors  below  him  in 
the  list.  He  had,  at  twenty-five,  a  standing  in  society ;  he 
had  the  means,  without  dou^t,  of  maintaining  bis  family; 
as  he  advanced  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  same  theatre, 
he  realised  a  fortune.  How  had  he  been  principally  occu- 
pied from  the  time  he  left  Stratford,  to  have  become  some- 
what rapidly  a  person  of  importance  amongst  bis  'friends 
and  fellows?*  We  think,  by  making  himself  useful  to 
them,  beyond  all  comparison  with  others,  by  his  writings. 
It  appears  to  us  not  improbable  that  even  before  Shakspere 
left  Stratford,  he  had  attempted  some  play  or  plays  which 
had  become  known  to  the  London  players.  Thomas  Greene, 
who  in  1586  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Blackfriars 
shareholders,  was  said  to  be  Shakspere's  fellow  townsman. 
But  the  young  poet  might  have  found  another  and  more  im- 
portant friend  in  the  Blackfriars  company : — Richard  Bur- 
bage,  the  great  actor,  who  in  his  own  day  was  called  '  the 
English  Roscius,'  was  also  of  Shakspere*s  c-ounty.  In  a 
^etter  of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellea- 
mere  (written  about  1608),  introducing  Burbage  and  Shak- 
spere to  the  chancellor,  it  is  said:— 'They  are  both  of  one 
county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town.'  It  is  perfectly 
clear  therefore  that  Shakspere,  from  the  easy  access  that  he 
might  have  procured  to  these  men,  would  have  received  in- 
viting offers  to  join  them  in  London,  provided  he  had  mani- 
fested any  ability  which  would  be  useful  to  them.  That 
ability,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  manifested  by  the  produc* 
tion  of  original  plavs  (as  well  as  by  acting)  some  time  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  rank  and  profit  of  a  shareholder  in 
the  Blackfriars  company. 

The  theory  that  Shakspere  had  not  produced  any  of  his 
dramas  till  several  years  after  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
Blackfriars  theatre,  is  generally  upheld  by  the  assertion  that 
be  is  not  noticed  by  any  contemporary  writer  till  after  the 
period  usually  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  adranratic  author ;  that  is,  about  1592.    There  is  an  allu- 
sion to  'Hamlet'  by  Nashe,  in  1589;  and  the  most  reason- 
able belief  is,  that  this  was  Shakspere's  Hamlet— an  earlier 
sketch  than  the  early  one  which  exists.    We  believe  with 
Drydcn  and  Rowe,  that  a  remarkable  passage  in  Spenser's 
*  Thalia'  applies  to  Shakspere  {Store  of  Knowledge,  No.  2). 
and  that  poem  was  published  in  1591.    The  application  of 
these  passages  to  Shakspere  is  strongly  disputed  by  those 
who  assign  the  first  of  his  plays  to  1593.    In  an  age  when 
there  were  no  newspapers  and  no  reviews,   it  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  any  man,  ho.wcver 
eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of  his  times.    An 
author's  fame  then  was  not  borne  through  every  quarter  of 
the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  wa^  won.     More  than 
all,  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be 
known,  except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were 
committed  to  the  press.     The   first  plav  of  Shakspere's 
which  was  printed  was  'The  First  Part  of  the  Contention* 
(*Henry  VI.,'PartlI.),  and  that  did  not  appear  till  1594. 
Now  Maloue  says,  'In  Wobbe's  'Discourse  of   English 
Poetry,'  published  in  1566,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  time;  particularly  those  of 
George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday,  who  were  drama- 
tic writers;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  our  author,  or  any  of 
his  works.'    But  Malone  does  not  tell  us  that  in  Webbc's 


'  Disoourse  of  Pbetry*  we  meet  with  the  ftUowing  pftSMf^e  — 
'I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned^ eomptny  of 
gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of  the  universities   and 
inns  of  court,  if  I  omit  their  several  oommendattobs  in  th.s 
place^  which  I  know  a  great  number  of  them  have  worthily 
deserved,  in  many  rare  devices  and  sineular  inventions  '.-f 
poetry ;  for  neither  bath  it  been  my  good  hap  to  have  »t*rn 
all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in  kb(*n 
place  where  I  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  wx>rk».* 
'Three  years  afterwards,'  continues  Malone,  'Puttenhu:. 
printed  his  'Art  of  English  Poesy  ;'  and  in  that  work  a.^^j 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  or  Shakspere.*    The  b<  •  l 
speaks  of  the  one-and-thirty  years'  space  of  Elinbeiir* 
reign;  and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a  year  ea/i.rr 
than  the  printing.     But  we  here  look  in  vain  for  some  ofi.cr 
illustrious  names  besides  those  of  Shakspere.    Malone  lju.> 
not  told  us  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  con- 
temporaries is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nor  Greene, 
nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly.     The  author  evidently  di-> 
rives  his  knowledge  of  '  poets  and  poesy*  from  a  much  t-ir- 
lier  period  than  that  in  which  he  publishes.     He  doe«  r.  •: 
mention  Spenser  by  name,  hut  he  does  *that  other  gcriiU- 
man  who  wrote  the  late  *  Shepherd's  Calendar.'  The  '  bi.'  \.- 
herd*s  Calendar'  of  Spenser  was  published  iu  the  year  I ' :  j. 
Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission  of  ShaWspir>-*» 
name,  or  any  other  notice  of  his  works,  in  Sir  John  H;  r 
rington's  *  Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed  in  1591,  in  which  l.c 
takes  occasiion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  &ijtn& 
of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time,'  is  a  proof  that  iiot.e 
of  Shakspere's  dramatic  compositions  had  then  appear*  <1 
Does  he  mention   *Tamburlaine,'  or  'Fauttus,*  or   *7'i<c 
Massacre  of  Paris,' or  *The  Jew  of  Malta*?    Ashedt/i--. 
not,  it  may  be  assumed  wiih  equal  justice  \hat  none  <  i 
Marlowe's  compositions  had  appeared  iu  1591 ;  and  ^et  \  t 
know  that  be   died  in   1593.     So  of  Lyly's  *Galatb<.:^' 
*  Alexander  and  Canipaspe."  End}  mion,'&c  SoofGrei-  -  i 
•Orlando  Furioso,'  'Friar  Bacon.'  'James  IV.'     So  of  :i  . 
'Spanish  Tragedy'  of  Kyd.    The  truth  is,  that  Harrin^u  : . 
in  his  notice  of  celebrated  dramas  was  even  mure  &:  >  - 
quated  than  Puttenham;  and  his  evidence  therefore  in  t..  » 
matter  is  utterly  worthless.    But  Malone  has  given   i   \ 
crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  1 :  ' ', 
in  the  following  words :~'  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his '  Defe-  .  ? 
of  Poesie,'  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  state  of  <i. . 
ma  tic  literature  at  the  time  he  composed  his  treatise. ':  . 
has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Shakspere,  whose  play  s  :.  • . 
they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have  rescuea  th^  £  i  - 
glish  stage  from  the  contempt  which  is  thrown  upon  w  ■  \ 
the  accomplished  writer ;  and  to  which  it  was  justly  e&p«'^-  i 
by  the  wretched  compositions  of   those  who  preeedeu     .r 
poet.    < The  Defence  of  Poesie'  was  not  published  till  I  ^ .-., 
but  must  have  been  written  some  years  before.'    There  .% 
one  slight  objection  to  this  argument:  Sir  PhQip  S.dLrv 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  I5bt .  ..- 
it  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the  J.'u«- 
trious  author  of  the  'Defence  of  Poesy' could  ba\c   ;•. - 
eluded  Shakspere  in  his  account   'of  the  low  state  uf  c- 
matic  literature  at  the  time  he  composed  thia  treatise.* 

If  the  instances  of  the  mention  of  Shakspere  by  hts  c  - 
temporaries  during  his  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  wr  a:. 
compensated  by  the  fulness  and  explicitness  of  one  no.    «. 
—that  of  Fran(\is  Meres,  in  1598.      Short  as  his  noiu^.-  >. 
it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  we  ^v*»''% 
towards  the  'Life'  of  Shakspere.    Meres  was  a  master     ' 
arts  of  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  entered  the  chu  i . 
In  1558  he  published  a  book  called  *Ihlladis  Tamta^  AV;  > 
Treasury.'      It  is  a  collection   of  moral  sentence^  ir  • 
antient  writers,  and  it  is  described  by  Anthony  \l*04id  as  *  a 
noted  school-book.'    Prefixed  to  it  is  '  A  Comparative  1'.- 
course  of  our  English  Poets.'  Nothing  can  be  more  dt.<.>    . 
than  this  *  Comparative  Discourse'  as  to  the  rank  wh.c- . 
1598,  Shakspere  had  taken  amongst  the  most  emuiu*  . 
his  contemporaries. 

'As  the  Greek  tongue  is  made  famous  and  eluqucMi    ^ 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  i£schylus,  Sophodei,  Piua..;  - 
PhocyUdes,  and  Ari%>tophanes ;  and  the  Latin  tongue     . 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius  Italicus,  Lucanus^  Lucf.*:     «. 
Ausonius,  and  Claudianus;    so   the    English    toogiu     * 
mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  invented  in    rarr  .m. 
ments  and  resplendent  habihments,  by  Sir  Philip  Si:.c  < 
Spensttr,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakespeare.  M^ii 
and  Chapman. 

'As  the  soul  of  Euphorhus  was  thought  to  live  m  P« :: . 
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Tliere  is  a  tradition  that  the  valaahle  estate  of  New  Place 
wai  purchased  by  Shakspere  through  the  munificent  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Southampton.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  such  a 
tradition ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  Shakspere*s 
property  in  the  theatres,  or  even  for  his  purchase  of  New 
JPlace  at  Stratford,  that  we  should  imagine  that  some  extra- 
ordinary prodigality  of  bounty  had  been  lavished  on  him. 
He  obtained  his  property  in  the  theatre  by  his  honest 
labours,  steadily  exerted,  though  with  unequalled  facility, 
from  his  earliest  manhood.  The  profits  which  he  received 
not  only  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  family,  but  to  create 
an  estate ;  and  his  was  not  a  solitary  case.  Edward  Alleyn, 
who  was  a  contempoi-ary  of  Shakspere,  a  player  and  a 
theatrical  proprietor,  realized  a  fortune ;  and  he  founded 
Dulwich  College. 

It  has  been  held,  especially  by  the  German  critics,  that 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  have  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded as  a  store  of  materials  for  his  biography ;  and  it  has 
been  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  a  recent  writer,  Mr. 
Brown,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these,  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  continuous  poem  or  poems. 
He  calls  them  Shakspere's  '  Autobio2;raphical  Poems.  But 
we  would  ask,  can  these  one  hundrea  and  fifty-four  Sonnets 
be  received  as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  the  author  had  written  them  continuously?  If 
thece  are  some  parts  which  are  acknowledged  interpolations, 
may  there  not  be  other  parts  that  are  open  to  the  same 
belief?  If  there  are  parts  entirely  different  in  their  tone 
fi'om  the  bulk  of  these  Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that 
one  portion  was  meant  to  be  artificial  and  another  real, — 
that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character, 
sometimes  in  a  natural  one?  This  theory  we  know  could 
not  hold  if  the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence  of 
these  verses ;  but  as  it  is  manifest  that  two  stanzas  have 
been  introduced  from  a  poem  printed  ten  years  earlier — 
that  others  are  acknowledged  to  be  out  of  order — and  others 
positively  dragged  in  without  the  slightest  connection — may 
we  not  carry  the  separation  still  further,  and  believing  that 
the  '  begetter'  (by  which  name  some  W.  H.  is  honoured  by 
the  bookseller  in  a  dedication)— the  getter  up — of  these 
Sonnets  had  levied  contributions  upon  all  Shakspere's  *  pri- 
vate friends  '—assume  that  he  was  indifferent  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  mi(;ht  make  each  portion  of  the  poem 
tell  its  own  history  ?  We  do  not  therefore  take  up  these 
poems  to  '  seize  a  clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us, 
and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well 
personal  beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose  favour  and 
intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the  world,  a 
player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of '  Macbeth,' 
might  be  thought  honoured ;'  and  we  do  not  feel  *  the 
strangeness  of  Shakspeare's  humiliation  in  addreasing-  him 
as  a  being  before  whose  feet  he  crouched  — whose  frown  he 
feared — whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most  insulting 
kind,  he  felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting.'  (Hallam's 
Hi9t.  of  Europe.) 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the 
artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their 
aupposed  original  fragmentary  state,  necessarily  leads  to  the 
belief  that  some  are  accurate  illustrations  of  the  poet's  situ- 
ation and  feelings.  It  is  cpllected  from  these  Sonnets,  for 
example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to 
him ;  and  this  complaint,  be  it  observed,  might  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  as 
Lord  Southampton,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  object  of  so 
many  of  those  lyrics  which  contain  a  '  leading  idea,  with 
variations :' — 


*  O,  tor  my  take  do  jou  with  Fortune  ehlda, 
The  gtiilly  goddesa  ofmy  liarmfiit  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  meant,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  cnmos  it  that  my  name  recrires  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nnturo  li  fubdued 
Tu  w  hat  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand.' 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt 
by  him  to  be  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in, — if  thence  his 
name  received  a  brand,— if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  as- 
tailed  him, — ^he  bad  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as 
were  never  before  imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably 
written  in  some  period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill 
at  ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man  of  high  genius 
has  felt  something  of  this.  It  was  reserved  for  the  highest 
to  throw  it  off, '  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane.'  After 
a  very  full  consideration  of  Shakspere's  dramoHe  works*  we 


are  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  postetsed,  above  tU  other 
men,  so  complete  a  mastery  over  the  tendency  to  eolotir 
general  representations  of  life  and  character  with  pergonal 
views  and  circumstances,  that  he  invariably  went  out  ^f 
himself,— that  he  saw  nothing  through  his  own  individual 
feelings, — and  that  thus  none  of  his  portraits  are  alike, 
because  none  are  personifications  of  bis  own  nature— hia 
own  life — his  own  self-consciousnesa.  If  there  are  some 
portions  of  his  Sonnetj  which  are  conceived  in  an  entireU 
different  spirit,  we  think  they  are  not  very  numerous,  a*  d 
must  be  received  as  evidences  of  personal  character,  babit>, 
and  feelings  with  great  scrupulousness. 

Shakspere  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  sixteen tli 
century,  and  the  opening  years  of  thd  seventeenth,  vms  fur 
the  most  part  in  London.  In  1598  we  find  his  townsiujii. 
Richard  Quiney,  writing  him  a  letter,  requesting  tlie  Ion  n 
of  thirty  pounds.  Mr.  Alderman  Sturley,  with  referenre 
to  some  publio  business  of  that  period,  not  only  says  in  a 
letter  that '  our  countr}'man,  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  woul^l 
procure  us  money,'  but  speaks  '  of  the  friends  he  ean  make' 
Such  notices  are  decisive  as  to  the  position  Shakspere  then 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  In  1601  his  fatbti 
died;  and  his  burial  is  registered  at  Stratford.  He  a^* 
pears  then  to  have  had  three  brothers  living, — Gilbeit, 
Richard,  and  Edmund.  Gilbert,  the  next  to  himself,  re- 
sided at  Stratford,  and  probably  managed  William's  affi:rs 
there  while  he  was  in  London  ;  for  in  1602,  when  the  pro*^. 

gsrous  poet  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  near 
tratfoid,  of  William  and  John  Combe  (107  acrea)»  th« 
counterpart  of  the  conveyance  (which  we  have  seen)  con- 
tains an  acknowledgment  of  possession  being  given  to  Gil> 
bert  Shakspere,  to  the  use  of  William.  It  is  probable  that 
Gilbert  died  before  William ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  htrn 
in  the  poet's  will.  The  younger  son  of  the  family,  EdcauntU 
bom  in  1580,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  illustrious  brotht«r 
It  was  probably  intended  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  hiv 
proprietorship  of  the  theatres ;  but  the  register  of  the  burt.i!9 
of  St.  Mary  Ovaries,  in  Southwark,  closes  his  history  m 
1607:  'Edmund  Shakspere, player,  in  the  church.'  Richani 
Shakspere  died  in  1613. 

In  1603  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  I»ni 
Southampton,  who  had  so  imprudently  participated  in  thi 
conspiracy  of  Essex,  was  a  favourite  of  Uie  new  king ;  •&>! 
one  almost  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  was  a  grant  of  i 
patent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  BUickfriars  and  Globe  Thea- 
tres. In  this  patent  the  name  of  Shakspere  stands  the 
second;  the  names  mentioned  being  'Lawrence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakspere,  Richard  Burbage.  Augustine  Phillips 
John  Hemmings,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Ar- 
my n,  Richard  Cowley.' 

It  would  ap|)ear  that  at  this  period  Shakspere  vas  d<* 
sirous  of  retiring  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  h.* 
profession  as  an  actor.  He  desired  to  be  appointed,  the.-c 
is  little  doubt,  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Queen's  ReioU 
Daniel,  a  brother  poet,  was  appointed ;  and  in  a  letter  t  ^ 
the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  he  thus  sneak&  . ! 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  office: — *It  seemeth  to  ui« 
humble  judgment  that  one  who  is  the  author  of  plays  r>  - 
daily  presented  on  the  public  stages  of  London,  and  li:  • 
possessor  of  no  small  gains,  and  moreover  himself  an  actcr 
in  the  King's  company  of  comedians,  could  not  with  rea5i»3 
pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  revels^  f''^'^ 
much  as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve  and  a. .  • 
of  his  own  writings.' 

But  Shakspere  continued  to  hold  his  property  in  ih« 
theatre.  In  )  608  the  Corporation  of  London  again  uiu  mp'  t  i 
to  interfere  with  the  actors  of  the  Blackfriars;  and  tWr* 
being  little  chance  of  ejecting  them  despotically,  a  nf^fix-  - 
tion  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  their  property .  ,\ 
document  found  by  Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  Egerton  xa^  • 
at  once  determines  Shakspere's  position  in  regard  to  *r.* 
theatrical  proprietorship.  It  is  a  valuation,  contmiaing  u.- 
following  item : — 

'  Item.  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  same  playhouse  50UC 
and  for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  feUow^ 
Burbidge  and  Fletcher,  via.  933/.  6«.  8dL     .     1 41J  f  »' 

With  this  document  was  found  another — unquestional-it 
the  most  interesting  paper  ever  published  relatini;  to  Sbi'*>- 
spere:  it  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  Ellr- 
mere,  the  lord  chancellor;  and  it  contains  the  follow.  .: 
passage: — 

'These  bearers  are  two  of  the  chief  of  the  oompany ;  <.-.- 
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ligion  of  Mohammed,  and  wrote  a  work  against  the  Jews, 
in  which  he  accused  them  of  having  interpolated  the  Mosaic 
Scriptures.  His  children  belonged  also  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  died  at  an  advanced  a9;e  at  Mar&gha,  ac- 
cording to  Abul  Faraj  and  the  anonymous  author  quoted 
above,  about  a.h.  570  (ad.  1 174-5);  according  to  Hajji  Khalfa 
(and  more  probably),  ah.  598  (a.d.  1201-2). 

SHANFARAH,  an  Arabian  poet,  who  lived  before  Mo- 
hammed. He  was  a  very  swift  runner,  and  his  name  became 
proverbial  in  Arabia.  Having  sworn  vengeance  against  the 
family  of  another  Arab 'called  Salman,  he  surprised  and 
killed  many  of  its  members,  but  was  at  last  taken  himself 
and  put  to  death.  A  beautiful  poem  of  Shanfarah  is  extant, 
which  is  entitled  *  LAmiyatu-1-arab.'  It  has  been  trans- 
lated by  De  Sacy.  and  published  in  his  *  Chrestomathie 
Arabe'  (Paris,  1606),  with  excellent  remarks.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  oldest  poems  extant  in  Arabic.  Lamiyat  means  any 
poem  rhyming  in  the  letter  torn;  and  it  was  called  Lumiyat 
of  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  later  poem  by  Toghrai, 
a  Persian  poet  who  wrote  another  poem,  which  bears  the 
title  *  Lamiyatu-1-ajem,*  or  that  of  the  Persian. 

SHANG-HAE,  a  sea-port  in  China,  situated  near  31° 
N.  lat.  and  121'' £.  long.,  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Woo-sung,  which  is  properly  only  the  channel  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Tahoo  or  TaY  (the  Great 
Lake)  are  discharged  into  the  sea.  Though  the  course  of 
the  river  probably  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles,  it  brings 
down  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  is  very  deep.  Opposite 
the  town  of  Shang-hae,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  varies  from 
six  to  eight  fathoms,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  can  come  up 
to  the  harbour,  and  unload  alongside  of  the  commodious 
wharfs  and  large  warehouses  which  occupy  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  this  place  the  river  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide. 

The  town  is  very  large.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
many  of  them  are  paved  with  small  tiles,  similar  to  Dutch 
clinkers,  which  make  a  more  agreeable  footing  than  the 
slippery  granite  with  which  other  towns  in  China  are 
paved.  The  shops  in  the  city  are  generally  small,  but 
wares  of  all  descriptions  are  exhibited  for  sale ;  many  of  them 
contain  European  goods,  especially  woollens.  Du  Halde, 
in  his  '  Description  of  China,  says,  that  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  200,000  weavers  are  occupied  in  making 
plain  cottons  and  muslins;  and  Lindsay  adds,  that  the 
nankeen  cloth  from  Shang-hae  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
empire. 

This  is  all  that  we  know  of  a  place  which  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  whose  commerce  is  as  ac- 
tive as  that  of  any  other  place  on  the  globe,  not  even  Lon- 
don excepted.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  such  a  commercial  town  has  only  once  been 
visited  by  a  European  vessel,  and  that  not  before  1 832, 
when  the  Amherst,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Lindsay, 
entered  the  Woo-sung  river.  It  is  only  from  Capt.  Lind- 
say's statement  that  we  know  anything  of  the  great  com- 
meroe  of  this  place.  He  says, — 'On  our  arrival  at  Woo- 
sung  (a  small  town  only  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name),  I  was  so  struck  with  the  vast  quantity 
of  junks  entering  the  river,  that  I  caused  them  to  be 
counted  for  several  successive  days.  The  result  was,  that 
in  seven  days  upwards  of  400  junks,  varying  in  size  from 
100  to  400  tons,  passed  Woo-sung,  and  proceeded  to 
Shang-hae.  During  the  first  part  of  our  stay,  most  of  these 
vessels  were  the  north-country  junks  with  four  masts,  from 
Teen-tsin  (Thian-tsin  on  the  Peiho)  and  various  parts  of 
Manchow  Tartary,  flour  and  peas  from  which  place  formed 
a  great  part  of  their  cargo.  But  during  the  latter  part  of 
our  stay,  the  Fokien  (Fukain)  junks  began  to  pour  in  to  the 
number  of  30  or  40  per  day.  Many  of  these  were  from 
Formosa,  Canton,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  C!ochin-China, 
and  Siam.'  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the  commerce  of 
Shang-hae  is  as  active  the  whole  year  round  as  Opt.  Lindsay 
ibund  it  to  be  in  the  month  of  July,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  port  is  annually  visited  by  shipping 
to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  tons.  In  1838  the  shipping 
that  entered  the  port  of  London  did  not  quite  amount  to 
4,000,000  tons;  namely,  1,061,923  tons  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  2.908,176  tons  in  the  coasting  trade. 
[LoNDOif,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  128,]  But  as  Capt.  Lindsay  observes 
that  the  winters  in  these  parts  are  rather  severe,  and  that 
the  snow  sometimes  lies  several  feet  deep  for  more  than  a 
month,  we  may  suppose  that  the  navigation  of  the  Woo- 


sung  is  annually  interrupted  for  four  or  «x  weeks,  and  thus 
the  commerce  of  Shang-hae  would  be  reduced  nearly  tu  a 
level  with  that  of  London.  But  though  the  comiserce  of 
Shang-hae  is  perhaps  more  active  than  that  of  the  Briti.<th 
metropolis,  its  sphere  is  much  more  limited,  as  the  tnuu 
remote  countries  with  which  it  is  connected  towarda  the 
south  are  Siam  and  the  Sooloo  Arehipelago,  towards  tb« 
east  Japan,  and  towards  the  north  the  province  of  Leaotong 
and  Mandshooria,  whilst  London  receives  mercbaudi.^ 
from  all  the  world. 

It  certainly  excites  some  surprise  to  find  that  so  active  a 
commeroe  is  carried  on  in  a  place  which  has  hanlly  aii> 
commercial  relation  with  foreign  countries.  But  our  sur* 
prise  will  cease  if  we  consider  that  there  is  no  harbour  <>n 
the  Chinese  coast  between  30®  and  35®  N.  lat,  or  between 
the  bay  of  Ningpo  on  the  south,  and  the  peniu»ula  of 
Shantung  on  the  north.  On  this  tract  of  coast  the  two 
largest  rivers  of  China,  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yant- 
se-kiang,  enter  the  sea,  and  they  bring  great  quantities  of 
earthy  matter,  which  they  deposit  along  the  coast,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  tract  inaccessible  to  boats  beyond  tht* 
size  of  a  fishing-barge.  The  Woo-sung  is  the  first  ri\vr 
south  of  the  Yant-se-kiang  which  is  deep  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  and  hence  the  whole  maritime  com- 
merce of  this  tract  is  concentrated  at  Shang-hae.  11)« 
country  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  coast  is  the  ro^n^t 
populous  part  of  China,  and  contains  many  very  lar;:e 
towns,  among  which  those  of  Soo-tsheou-foo  and  Hans:- 
tsheou-foo  probably  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants  each, 
and  there  are  others  which  may  vary  between  100,000  and 
500,000,  among  which  is  the  antient  capital  of  China,  Nan- 
kin. [Nankin]  According  to  the  Chmese  censua,  thv 
country  between  30®  and  35®  N.  lat.,  extending  frona 
the  sea  about  200  miles  inland,  and  comprehending  the 
antient  province  of  Ki-an-gnan,  Ot  the  present  province?'  <>. 
Ngan-hoeand  Keang-soo,  contains,  on  a  surface  not  exccrd- 
ing  70,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  more  than  40,00u.ooi\ 
or  about  600  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  Such  i 
population  cannot  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  »  .• 
even  in  the  high  state  of  agriculture  by  which  th  « 
region  is  distinguished  above  all  other  parts  of  China.  \ 
considerable  supply  of  provisions  must  be  reauired  e«cr> 
year.  Such  an  inference  must  also  be  drawn  from  what  u 
stated  by  Capt  Lindsay,  namely,  that  the  uorthera  counir^ 
vessels  bring  chiefly  com  and  peas;  and  though  he  ^or% 
not  mention  the  cargoes  of  the  Fu  kian  vessels,  which  comf 
from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam.  i! 
is  a  known  fact  that  the  principal  article  of  export  (n  - 
these  countries  to  China  is  rice.  The  immense  quantiiv  .  *. 
grain  which  is  carried  into  the  port  of  Shang-hae  is  prut»- 
bly  not  consumed  in  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood :  bij: 
a  part  of  it  reaches  the  centre  and  even  the  western  disint :« 
of  China  Proper,  by  being  conveyed  on  the  numeroos  cmrus 
which  are  connected  with  the  Imperial  canal  or  Yoon-h^ 
and  the  two  great  rivers  above  mentioned.  The  t%j^tx% 
probably  consist  of  roanufoctured  goods,  and  the  iuhab.t- 
ants  pay  for  the  food  which  they  obtain  from  other  C(.>u«^> 
tries  by  supplying  their  inhabitants  with  cotton,  sUk,  «:  > 
linen  fabrics. 

The  islands  of  Cheusan  are  situated  about  60  or  70  mi* f  * 
to  the  south-east  of  Shang-hae.  These  islands  were  taker, 
possession  of  by  the  British  in  July,  1840.  On  the  r.t  *^ 
of  this  event  consternation  spread  to  Peking.  The  Chirc**^ 
government  came  forward  with  proposals,  and  seemed  r  i> 
tremely  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  by  peace  on  an\  tejii:*. 
provided  the  islands  of  Cheusan  were  restored.  Thisreadin^r-^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  was  certainly  not  in  acccrdan't^ 
with  their  former  policy,  and  the  obvious  concluuon  w^* 
that  they  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Briii&h  armv 
Now  however  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  resumed  \\\f  - 
former  behaviour;  they  have  retracted  their  proposals :  ir.-> 
have  resisted  the  most  moderate  demands,  and  are  prepa: 
to  repel  force  by  force.  What  has  produced  this  chanfL-  ' 
The  islands  of  Cheusan  have  been  abandoned,  it  is  statn 
on  account  of  their  un healthiness.  It  is  evident  that  :i- 
Chinese  government  feared  lest  the  British  should  neu  ~ 
these  islands  and  fortify  them  against  all  attackiL  I- 
possession  of  these  islands  a  few  vessels  of  war  and  ^tcAC- 
tM>ats  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  suppli  i  ' 
grain  into  Shang-hae,  and  thus  the  English  would  ha\*e  hs^ 
it  in  their  power  to  starve  the  great  popuhuion  which  de- 
pends annually  on  these  supplies, 
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across  the  Shannon,  built  on  a  bank  of  gravel ;  and  the  fall 
of  one  foot  nine  inches  occasioned  by  it  is  avoided  by  a 
canal  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  on  the  Galway 
side  with  one  luck  upon  it.  About  tnree  miles  below 
Banagher  the  navigation  becomes  greatly  impeded  by 
shoals  and  falls,  to  avoid  which  there  is  a  canal  two  miles  in 
length  on  the  Leinster  side  with  one  lock  on  it.  This  has 
been  cut  to  avoid  the  falls  of  Meelick  and  Killogues,  which 
are  the  greatest  in  the  whole  line  above  Killaloe,  amounting 
to  seven  feet  three  inches.  At  the  point  where  the  river 
navigation  is  again  resumed,  the  Lower  Brusna  falls  into 
the  Shannon,  which  again  offers  a  wide  and  uninterrupted 
channel  into  Lough  Derg,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  with  a 
water-course,  marked  out  by  piles,  which  generally  exceeds 
20  feet  in  depth.  One  remark  will  suffice  on  the  nature  of 
the  shores  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg :  they  are  uni- 
formly very  low,  consisting  of  lands  of  a  rich  calcareous  nature, 
always  overflowed  during  the  winter  season,  and  produc- 
ing in  the  summer  large  crops  of  rank  coarse  grass,  and  af- 
fording pasturage  for  cattle.  These  rich  lands  are  generally 
backed  by  bog-land  elevated  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the 
river,  and  towards  Athlone  by  low  rounded  isolated  lime- 
stone hills.  There  are  few  places  where  good  firm  land  comes 
down  to  the  river's  edge.  At  the  town  of  Portumna  is  a 
wooden  bridge  with  stone  piers,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
across  the  Shannon,  and  about  a  mile  below  this  we  enter 
Lough  Derg,  which  is  24  miles  in  length,  lying  about 
north-north-east  and  south-south-west,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  three-quarters  to  three  miles  direct  distance, 
though  there  are  some  large  bays  on  both  sides  which  in 
some  places  cause  an  expanse  of  seven  to  eight  miles.  The 
scenery  of  this  lake  is  very  beautiful,  especially  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  where  it  lies  between  hills  of  consider- 
able elevation  terminating  abruptly  on  the  lake.  All  the 
north-western  shore,  which  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, are  low  and  abound  in  bog-land.  In  this  portion  lie  the 
Ballyshrule  and  Woodford  rivers,  streams  of  considerable  size 
and  navigable  for  large  boats.  The  Tipperary  shore,  which 
forms  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is  greatly  diversified 
in  appearance  and  character:  to  the  north  it  consists  of 
rounded  limestone-hills,  which  are  chiefly  used  for  pasture, 
while  to  the  south  the  mountains  are  higher,  more  abrupt, 
and  consist  of  slate  formation,  which  is  worked  to  great 
advantage.  The  opposite  shore,  part  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
is  of  like  formation.  Lough  Derg  contains  few  islands,  but 
it  abounds  in  rocks  and  dangerous  shoals,  and  the  shores, 
like  those  of  Lough  Ree,  are  diflicult  of  approach  from  being 
so  shallow  and  stoney.  The  greatest  depth  is  1 20  feet ;  the 
southern  portion  is  generally  much  deeper  than  that  to  the 
northward.  The  bottom  is  of  marl,  which  is  dredged  up  in 
great  quantities  for  manure.  On  this  lake  a  steamer  uf  90 
horse-power  plies  daily  between  Killaloe  and  Portumna, 
for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  lumber  boats  which  go  to 
Dublin  by  the  Grand  Canal  across  the  lake.  A  consider- 
able passenger-trade  is  also  carried  on  by  this  route,  especi- 
ally in  summer.  At  Killaloe  is  the  chief  depdt  and  dock- 
yard of  the  inland  department  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

About  a  mile  above  Killaloe  the  channel  becomes  very 
narrow,  although  it  is  free  from  obstructions  till  a  little  way 
above  the  bridge,  where  a  bed  of  rocks  impedes  the  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  numerous  eel-weirs  which  are  found  at 
all  the  bridges  along  the  Shannon.  A  series  of  falls  con- 
tinues below  Killaloe  bridge,  so  that  a  canal  two  miles 
long  has  been  cut  close  by  the  rivejr  on  the  Clare  side.  On 
this  canal  there  are  three  locks,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a  dou- 
ble one,  with  a  fall  of  22  feet  in  the  whole  distance,  after 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  is  again  resumed  in  a 
clear  broad  stream  with  only  one  difficulty  as  far  as  O'Brien's 
bridge,  five  miles  below  Killaloe,  where  the  river  is  again 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  About  a  mile  below  this  com- 
mences another  series  of  falls,  passing  the  beautifully-situated 
Tillage  of  Castle  Connell,  and  extending  for  about  7  miles. 
The  canal  for  avoiding  these  falls  is  also  on  the  Clare  side ; 
it  has  two  double  and  four  single  locks  on  it,  which  over- 
come a  h\\  of  62  feet.  Below  this  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon  is  resumed  for  one  mile  and  a  half,  ana  the  commu- 
nication with  the  Lower  Shannon  at  Limerick  is  finally 
completed  by  a  third  short  canal  a  mile  long,  with  two  locks 
and  a  fall  of  13*4  feet.  Along  the  navigable  parts  of  this 
portion  of  the  Shannon,  the  land,  though  good,  is  generally 
so  low  that  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  make  use  of  embank- 
ments to  keep  out  the  water.    Immediately  above  Limerick 


the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  forming  King*!  Island, 
on  which  the  old  town  stands,  with  the  cathedtaU  castle. 
and  othd*  public  buildings.  Just  above  tbe  reunion  of 
these  two  branches  is  the  last  fall  of  the  river. 

In  reviewing  the  Upper  Shannon,  the  following  genenl 
observations  offer  themselves.  This  river,  which  seemA  by 
nature  formed  to  facilitate  the  agricultural  and  eommerctal 
improvement  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  having  been  assisted 
by  art,  has  been  rendered  almost  useless;  first  by  a  con- 
tracted canal  navigation  made  without  any  regard  to  th« 
dimensions  of  the  locks  or  the  level  of  their  silb;  Sttoondlr. 
by  the  improper  construction  of  the  several  bridges,  vlurh 
choke  up  the  river's  course,  not  only  by  their  numerous 
piers,  but  by  the  mills  erected  in  the  arches  themselves ; 
also  by  the  mill  dams,  which  in  some  parts  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river ;  the  numerous  eel-veirs,  and 
the  total  neglect  of  dredging  away  small  shoals;  thirdly, 
by  the  want  of  proper  beacons  and  landmarks.  All  these 
deficiencies  not  only  render  navigation  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, but  the  obstruction  thus  arising  to  the  free  courw 
of  the  winter's  floods  causes  large  tracts  of  the  adjacent 
country  to  be  inundated  during  that  season.  To  remov« 
these  defects  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  at  certain  points  with 
the  useless  canals  and  locks,  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  riv«r 
where  requisite,  at  the  same  time  to  erect,  at  proper  place&, 
weirs  so  regulated  as  always  to  keep  up  a  certain  level  of 
water  during  the  summer,  while  they  would  allow  tbe  su- 
perfluous waters  of  the  winter  to  pass  off  freely ;  also  to  cut 
new  canals  with  lockage  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  so  as  ti> 
admit  of  the  passage  of  steamers.  For  this  purpose  an  act 
of  parliament  has  been  passed,  and  a  sum  of  money  granted* 
and  the  contemplated  improvements  are  now  in  progress. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Lower  Shannon,  tbe 
Woodford,  Ballyshrule,  Lower  Brusna,  and  Suck,  might  be 
made  navigable  at  little  expense,  a6d  would  open  a  great 
district  of  country. 

Under  the  name  of  Lower  Shannon  is  comprehended  thai 
part  of  the  river  below  Limerick  which  is  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels.  This  asstuary  is  easy  of  access,  and  its  ap- 
E roach  is  free  from  dangers;  the  entrance  between  tb« 
.oop  and  Kerry  Heads  is  seven  miles  wide,  and  on  the 
former  stands  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  bright  fixed  li^ht  ai 
the  height  of  270  teet  above  high- water.  About  10  miles  ti> 
the  eastward  is  a  kind  of  second  entrance  between  Ktlkadtan 
and  Beal  Points,  which  is  contracted  to  one  mile  and  a  hair , 
and  off  Beal  Point  a  dangerous  sand-bank  extends  neer!/ 
half  a  mile,  which  still  further  reduces  the  navignble  chin- 
nel.  On  Kilkadran  Point  is  a  lighthouse  which  exhibits  « 
fixed  red  light  133  feet  above  the  sea,  and  inside  this  pomt 
is  the  small  bay  of  Carrigaholt,  which  affords  good  abeltrr 
for  small  vessels.  Above  this  there  is  anchorage  in  every 
part  of  the  Shannon,  though  Scattery,  Tarbert,  ljiba»h««lv 
and  Foynes,  are  the  only  places  which  offer  good  aheltcr 
from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds. 

Five  miles  above  Kilkadran  Point  is  Scattery  Island,  on 
the  Clare  coast,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  rather 
low  and  marked  by  one  of  the  Round  Towers ;  it  1ms  a  Kit- 
tery  on  its  southern  point.  To  the  eastward  of  this  t»laiHi 
there  is  good  anchorage.  On  the  Clare  shore  oppo>iir 
Scattery  stands  the  village  of  Kilrush,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ltmerick. 
A  good  stone  pier  has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  i>f 
vessels  loading,  as  well  as  for  landing  passengers:  a  steaii>er 
plies  daily  between  this  place  and  Limerick,  calling  at 
Tarbert. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Scattery  is  Tarbert 
Peninsula  (formerly  an  island),  at  the  north-east  point  of 
which,  on  a  rock  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bnd^c 
is  a  lighthouse  showing  a  brilliant  fixed  light  5d  leet  abovv 
the  sea.  To  the  south-east  of  this  peninsula  there  is  exerliess 
anchorage,  and  a  temporary  pier  has  recently  been  erer^^i 
The  village  of  Tarbert  is  about  a  mile  flrom  the  laii*i.n: 
place,  across  the  isthmus.    Above  this  the  river  coatJsct»  * 
less  than  a  mile  in  width.    Opposite  Tarbert  a  pen  lOf*:. 
stretches  out  leaving  to  the  northward  of  it  a  deep  bey  r.r 
ning  up  about  three  miles  to  the  village  of  CloondVrUr 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  and  lying  as  it  doea  is#vi 
in  the  direction  of  the  Shannon,  is  sometimes  mistaken  -^r 
the  true  course  of  that  river  which  here  turns  more  to  t:«r 
south-east.    To  the  eastward  of  this  peninsula,  aud  abeu; 
four  miles  from  Tarbert  is  Labasheaa  Bay,  another  ^x-i 
anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  westerly  winds ;  and  aboi : 
four  miles  further  up,  on  the  limerick  tide,  is  Foyi 
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hlar^d,  betvecn  which  and  tlio  main  bit  d  fbcreUagood  har- 
lij'.ir,  ihuugh  ihe  entrance  is  raltiui  in<nca[e. 

A  hUle  aboTS  fofiies,  on  ihe  opposiln  cotut  of  Clare,  are 
a  Niiinlierof  imall  iBlaods,  which  farni  the  vestern  enlranca 
i<<  ilic  rivtir  Fergus,  and  lie  more  than  half  may  up  (he 
Shannon  lowardi  Limerick.  Below  this  the  river  presents 
QiUircrent  appearance  from  that  above  the  confluence  of  the 
K-rgus;  the  land  on  both  lides  is  high  and  bold,  with  a 
Iji'Ui'li  either  of  shingle  or  graval  beneath,  and  the  channel 
rVi'u  from  dangers.  whiUt  above  this  point  the  land  i*  so 
\ha  and  low,  that  with  little  exception  Ihe  whole  shore  on 
i.':it'li  side  is  one  oantinued  line  of  embankment,  with  the 
mild  (Iryingoff  in  many  places  to  the  extentof  half  tolhree- 
i;uiir<ers  of  a  mile.  Besides  this,  there  is  throughout  this 
|uiruun  a  number  of  islands,  rocks,  and  Ehoal^  down  the 
cuiiirc  of  the  rirer,  which  divide  it  into  two  channels. 
Mu^t  of  these  islands  are  covered  at  high-water,  a  circum- 
>.iunce  which  gives  to  the  Shannon  a  ver;  different  appearance 
at  ihe  different  times  of  tide ;  and  the  river,  which,  at  high- 
»:iicr,  liai  oflen  been  called  mighty  and  majestic,  becomes 
31  loH'-waler,  a  very  insignificant  and  unnsvigoble  stream. 
I'll-  eiirbC  or  nine  miles  below  Limerick  ihe  river  is  so 
sliallow  that  at  low-water  every  vessel  must  lie  aground; 
uiid  even  fur  below  this  there  is  not  a  spot  where  a  landing 
inn  bo  effected  except  through  the  mud.  In  addition  Xo 
llivae  natural  ditlicullies  this  part  oF  the  river  is  in  an 
i-quully  neglected  slate  with  tbe  Upper  Shannon,  being 
vi'iiiiijiit  beacons,  buoys,  or  land-miurks. 

A  t  Limerick  ■  very  fine  range  of  quays  is  now  in  course 
of  cutistruotion  furnished  with  cranes,  &c.,  and  it  is  pro- 
|i.)sod  to  construct  a  weir  across  the  river  below  the  town, 
null  proper  gate*  to  admit  vessels  at  high  water,  so  as  Id 
i-oiistiiute  a  Boating  dock  of  the  whole  river  above  the  weir. 
'iiiis  would  be  a  most  valuable  improvement  lo  the  port, 
!'jr  all  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  lie  aground  at  low  water, 
much  to  their  injury  when  deeply  laden,  as  there  is  uot 
nior^  than  five  feet  water  off  the  town  at  low  tides. 

Several  rivers  join  the  Lower  Shannon,  among  which  the 
Fergus  deserves  some  notice,  aait  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
■iu>J  U>  250  tons  at  high  water  as  far  as  Clare,  nine  miles 
fram  iis  oonQuence  with  the  Shannon.  At  ibis  part  it  is 
\ety  narrow,  but  about  two  miles  lower  it  begins  lo  expand 
III  a  considerable  width,  though  the  navigable  channel  slill 
ri'innins  very  confined,  the  remaining  space  being  filled  with 
evii'Msive  mud  banks  and  low  islands  which  are  covered 
v-i:\i  ilie  Hood  tides. 

About  nine  miles  below  Limerick  the  Matgue  falls  into  the 
Shannon  on  the  Limerick  side;  though  narrow,  it  is  free 
friim  obstiuctions,  except  a  rocky  bar  across  tbe  entrance, 
anil  IS  freely  navigable  for  boats  of  40  to  50  tons  deeply 
la<lun  as  far  as  Adare,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  A^keslon  river,  which  also  enters  the  Shannon  on  Ihe 
L I  mm  I' k  side,  is  not  so  Urge  as  theMaigue,  but  is  still 
n  ivitinble  with  some  difficulty  for  boats.  There  are  also  nu- 
niL'ioiis  other  streams,  many  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  though 
accessibte  at  high  water. 

1  lie  spring  tides  in  the  Shannon  rise  from  seventeen  lo 
t'iuliieen  leet,  the  neaps  about  fourteen  feet;  the  velocity 
»lii(-li  at  the  rooulh  does  not  exceed  a  mile  an  hour,  in- 
cic3:4cs  as  the  river  becomes  narrower,  to  upwards  of  three 
iliiriiig  tlie  ebb  at  springs;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
yijiiti.r  Hood  has  so  much  resistance  lo  overcome  that  when 
ii  ilut."i  so  it  ruslies  up  almost  like  a  bore,  and  Ihe  water 
ri-^i.'!!  during  tbe  first  hour's  tloud  as  much  as  seven  or  ei^ht 
fi'i,'!.  by  which  time  a  great  portion  of  the  mud  banks  be- 
•Mine  covered,  and  from  having  a  more  expanded  space 
In  vent  itself  in,  Ihe  velocity  becomes  very  much  dimi- 
ii>-lieO. 

'i  lie  following  is  a  list  of  public  bridges  over  ihe  Sbsn- 

Lisl  of  Public  Bridget. 


Nt;w  Bridge         .  .  .       78-0  .  ^ 

Driimsherriff       .         .  .       826  .  2 

IJattlo  Bridge       .         .  .113-4  .  Si 

Carnck      ....     233-10  .  6 

.l:iineslown  .         .  .      139-4  ,  6 

1  -    -      .  - 


Lanesborough     . 

Athlone 

Shannon  Bridge 

Shannon  harbour  (wooden)   . 

♦Portumna  (partly  wood) 

Killaloe      .... 

O'Brien's  Bridge 

Atblunkard 

Thomond  .         .         . 

Wellesley 

Site  qftfie  Lock*  on  the  Shannon,  taken  fi'i. 


336-0 

14 

4S0-0 

6* 

203-6 

8 

732-8 

13 

402-11 

24 

296-8 

S 

335-0 

7 

335-7 

35U-0 

taken  fio 

m  their  SilU 

Annaghbeg 
Gilbgues  (double) 
Newtown 
Cloonlara 
Monaskea 
ErrinB(<!oiib!e) 
Cussane  (double) 
Moy        . 
Killaloe 


Hamilton 
Banaylior 
Shannon  Bridge 
Athlone 

Lanesborough 

Cloondrah 

Ruskey 

Jsmeslown 

Battle  Bridge 

Drumleaguo 


Total  riseofsills        .        134    7 

{Parliamentary  Reportt ;  Recent  Survevt.y 

SHAPOOR.     [Pkhsia— ffiWory.l 

SHAPUR,orSHAPOOR.     [PaasiA.] 

SHARK.    [SguALiD*.] 

SHARP,  a  character  in  Music  (S),  used  to  rais^  by  (he 
degree  of  a  semilene,  any  note  in  the  natural  scale.  Before 
the  character  of  the  natural  was  inlroduced,  the  sharp  was 
also  employed  lo  conlradiet  the  flnl.  When  sharps  ate 
placed  at  the  clef,  ihey  are  always  taken,  according  to  tha 
number  required,  in  the  following  order : — 


iii^iil 


.  the  character  for  which  is  a  cross 
rhromaiic  music,  and  raises  a  nolo  two 
natural  stale.     Thus  C  double  sharp 


(Mm 


is,  practically— though  not  stricily  so  in  theory— d  natural. 
[Flat.] 

SHARP,  JAMES,  archbishop  of  Si.  Andrews,  was  bom 
in  May,  1G18,  in  the  casile  of  Banff,  where  his  faiher,  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  resided  in  his  quality  of  aheriff-clcrk  of  the 
county.  Sharp's  palernal  grandralber  had  been  a  merchant 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  In 
Perthshire.  Sharp's  mother,  Isabel  Lesly,  a  daughter  of 
the  laird  of  Kinninvy,  and  nearly  related  lo  the  family  of 
the  earls  of  Rothes,  is  described  as  having  been  an  exirsoi'' 
dinary  woman,  honoured  by  all  for  her  wisdom  and  piety. 
She  survived  to  a  great  age,  and  lived  to  see  at  least  King 
Charles's  restoration,  and  her  son  l^irly  mounted  on  the 
ladder  of  advancement,  if  not  his  actual  elevation  to  tha 
primacy. 
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Sharp  was  educated  at  the  univenity  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  studies  then 
in  vogue.  On  leaving  college  he  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
but  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country  on  being 
chosen  one  of  the  regents,  or  professors  of  philosophy;  in  St. 
Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  an  appointment  for  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  interest  of  his  rela- 
tion the  earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  he  had  got  himself  intro- 
duced while  in  the  South.  His  whole  history  evinces  the 
great  talent  he  had  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  favour  of 
the  great.  After  a  short  time  he  exchanged  his  professor- 
ship for  the  office  of  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail,  no 
doubt  a  better  living,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  his 
friend  John,  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lihdesay. 

These  &cts  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  tract  entitled 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  most 
Reverend  Father  in  Grod,  Dr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,'  which  is  usually  quoted  as  printed  in  1723, 
although,  according  to  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca,' it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1719.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  make  it 
appear  that  Sharp  was  disinclined  to  Presbytery,  or  at  least 
opposed  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  he  must  at  any  rate  have  complied  with  both 
when  he  accepted  his  professorship  and  his  living  in 
the  church.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  he  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  zeal  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  now, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  established  in 
Scotland,  and  with  such  success  as  to  take  in  its  firmest  and 
ablest  friends,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and 
took  part  in  all  the  councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  church. 
His  affability  and  taking  manners  also^  we  are  told,  made 
him  a  favourite  among  his  parishioners ;  so  that,  according 
to  his  panegyrical  biographer,  he  in  a  singular  manner  ex- 
emplified the  evangelical  precept  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  the  innocency  of  the  dove. 

In  August,   1651,  according    to    Sir   James   Balfour's 

*  Annals,*  Sharp  was  one  of  a  number  of  ministers  who  were 
seized  and  put  on  board  ship  at  Broughty,  on  the  Tav.  and 
carried  off  prisoners  to  England,  by  order  of  General  Monk, 
who  was  then  overrunning  the  country.  This  remarkable 
passage  in  his  history  is  not  noticed  in  the  common  accounts 
of  Sharp ;  but  frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  Presbyterian 
invectives  to  certain  base  compliances,  by  which  he  is 
asserted  to  have  purchased  the  favour  of  Cromwell  on  some 
occasion,  and  to  have  obtained  his  liberty,  while  his  com- 
panions were  left  in  bondage.  He  appears,  at  all  events, 
to  have,  after  some  time,  found  his  way  back  to  his  charge 
at  Crail. 

Some  years  after  this  we  hear  of  him  being  sent  up  to 
London  with  a  commission  from  the  party  in  the  church 
called  the  Resolutioners,  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Protector  against  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling, 
the  deputy  of  the  opposing  faction,  called  the  Protestors  or 
Remonstrators;  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  management  and  address  that 
Cromwell  remarked  to  the  byestanders,  *That  gentleman, 
after  the  Scotch  way,  ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  of  that  ilk.' 
He  was  no  doubt  selected  for  this  mission  partly  on  account 
of  the  connexions  he  had  formed  in  England.  Burnet 
says,  he  '  had  been  long  in  England,  and  was  an  active  and 
eager  man ;  he  had  a  very  small  proportion  of  learning,  and 
was  but  an  indifferent  preacher ;  but  having  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  London,  whom 
Cromwell  was  then  courting  much,  he  was,  by  an  error  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party,  sent  up  in  their  name  to 
London ;  where  he  continued  for  some  years  soliciting  their 
concerns,  and  making  himself  known  to  all  sorts  of  people.' 
Burnet  adds,  that '  he  seemed  more  than  ordinary  zealous 
for  Presbytery,'  and  that  when  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Wilkins  expressed  to  him  his  belief  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Protector  to  set  up  Episcopacy  again  (apparently 
meanmg  both  in  England  ana  Scotland),  if  order  was  ever 
to  be  restored  to  the  kingdom,  *  Sharp  could  not  bear  the 
discourse,  and  rejected  it  with  horror.' 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sharp  that,  although  thus  the  agent 
of  the  Resolutioners,  he  always,  according  to  his  friendly 
biographer,  kept  a  good  understanding  with  the  chiefs  of 
their  opponents,  the  Protestors.  While  ingratiating  him- 
self with  Cromwell  also,  it  seems,  he  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  Charles  II.  durinff  all  the  time  of  his  exile. 
General  Monk  was  exactly  the  character  fur  such  a  man 
to  ^et  into  his  hands  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Resto- 
ration.   It  is  certain  that»  whatever  may  have  afterwards 


been  thought  or  said  of  the  acts  by  which  he  had  obtained 
his  release  from  Cromwell  when  his  oompanioos  were  left 
in  confinement,  he  had  either  never  lost  or  had  compl<rt«rh 
regained  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  ehurea.  five 
of  whom,  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  leading  men  uf 
their  party,  when  Monk  began  his  march  from  the  North 
of  England  upon  London,  in  January,  1660,  applied  to  btm 
to  receive  Sharp  as  Iheir  representative,  and  as  a  pemiu 
fully  instructed  in  their  views  and  wishes.  Amon^  the 
persons  by  whom  Sharp  was  thus  com  missioned  were  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas,  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ker. 
who  had  all  been  carried  along  with  him  to  England  in 
captivity  eight  or  nine  years  before. 

The  seven  months  that  followed  form  the  portion   of 
Sharp's  history  which  is  of  the  most  importance  lo  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  character.    He  proeeeaed  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  13th  February,  set  out  for  Breda  4th  May,  !«-- 
turned  to  London  26 ih  May,  and  appears  to  have  remaiiMMl 
there  till  about  the  middle  of  August.    During  all  this  time 
he  was  in  close  communication  with  all  the  leading  per»of»<i 
and  parties  of  the  day;  with  Monk  and  the  chief  uf  thr 
English  and  Scottish  nobility  then  in  London;  with  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopalian  ministers  there ;  w  .ih 
Charles  himself  and  the  members  of  his  oourt ;  and  be  al»v 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Douglas  and  tbt 
other  ministers  in  Scotland  by  whom  he  had  been  deputed 
The  numerous    letters  which   passed  between   him   au'^. 
Douglas  have  been  preserved;  they  are  now  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  a  veir  full  ab- 
stract of  them  has  been  given  by  Wodrow  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  *  History  of  the  SufTerinn  of  the  Church  cf 
Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.*     Mr.  C 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  in  a  note  to  Kirkton's  *  Seoet  and  true 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoraiiou  t*' 
the  year  1678,'  observes  that  *  Wodrow  is  accused  of  gro»« 
injustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas;*  but  tJiat 
writer,  whose  partisanship  is  very  decided,  neither  venture* 
to  warrant  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  nor  piofeases  to  hs^  i 
examined  the  original  letters.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Re^ 
Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley,  the  modem  editor  of  Wodrow '» IJ.»- 
tory,  having  compared,  as  he  tells  ns,  the  letters  with  ihf 
abstract,  asserts, '  without  hesitation,  as  a  general  result  .- 
the  inquiry,  thst,  while  the  historian  does  by  no  means  con- 
ceal his  design  of  exposing  Sharp's  treachery,  he  bad  it  i: 
his  power  from  these  documents  to  have  held  him  up  to  d^ 
testation  in  still  blacker  colours,  had  he  quoted  all  the  ex- 
pressions  of  affected  devotion— all  the  solemn  proteatatior  s 
of  attachment  to  Presbytery— all  the  specimens  of  mt-^:) 
adulation,  and  all  the  biiter  vituperations  against  his  apf-^ 
nents,  which  these  letters  contain.*    Dr.  Bums  pr\ila]>:r 
would  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  less  zealous  partisan  thjr 
Mr.  Sharp;  but,  besides  the  authority  his  statement  dci-.tr^ 
from  his  having  actually  seen  and  read  the  original  letter^ 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  probable  in  itself.     Wodrow,  ihtMJi. : 
not  a  critically  exact  historian,  had  a  most  minute  as  wWi    • 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  times  of  which  he  wnt«« 
and  is  a  very  careful  compiler  from  the  vast  store  of  ong<- 
documents  on  which  his  work  is  almost  exeluaively  foui.di  • 
and,  although  not  a  person  of  much  enlargement  of  m  r «. 
he  cannot  with  justice  be  called  either  a  violent  or  an  unfj' 
writer.    We  believe  him  to  have  been  entirely  incapable  « f 
any  designed  garbling  of  these  letters  of  SharpV    H»  & 
street  certainly  leaves  a  strong  impression  of  Shsrp\  r  - 
rough  dissimulation  and  treachery.    The  opinion    »(•..  . 
Douglas  aAerwards  formed  was,  it  seems,  that  he  h^  i^^i 
corrupted  and  gained  over  to  the  Episcopalian  side  tiunr^ 
his  visit  to  Breda,  where  he  was  probably  much  vnih  Ht.i« 
and  where  Charles  himself  treated  him  with  the  Tmi*t  fi.. 
taring  favour  and  Ikmiliarity ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  mv   - 
\yodrow  also  appears  to  coincide.   To  us  his  conduct  h&«  t  *  • 
air  of  intrigue  and  dishonesty  from  the  commencennent    ' 
his  mission;  he  may  not  have  made  up  his  mind  when  - 
left  home  to  support  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  to  Sr.** 
land,  but  we  believe  he  set  out  fully  determined  to  take  *  \  • 
course  as  to  that  matter  which  promised  most  for  his  own  &  • 
vancement,  and  that  what  he  saw  of  the  curtent  in  win  - 
things  were  running  after  he  got  to  London  very  soon  '  < 
termined  him  as  to  the  part  he  should  act.     Burnet  rf>:a'>^ 
that,  some  years  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  his  e?)«*r:* 
Lord  Lauderdale,  *  to  complete  his  disgrace  with  the  k*.  ;. 
got  many  of  his  letters,  which  he  had  writ  to  the  l*re«b«* 
terians  after  the  time  in  which  the  king  knew  that  be  »a« 
negotiating  for  Episcopacy,  in  which  he  had  eootiaiacd  u 
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stituied  (0  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London,  on 
vliich  he  ceased  to  reside  with  his  patron  the  chancellor, 
and  took  a  house  for  himself.  In  1679  he  commenced 
D.D.  at  Camhridee,  and  that  year  also  he  accepted  the 
lectureship  at  St.  LAwrence,  Jewry,  which  he  held  till  1683. 
In  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  an  appointment  for 
which  he  was  again  indebted  to  the  interest  of  his  steady 
friend  the  chancellor. 

Having  been  chaplain  to  Charles  11.,  he  was  re-appointed 
to  the  same  office  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  but  gave 
great  offence  and  involved  himself  in  some  trouble  by  a 
sermon  which  he  soon  after  preached  in  his  own  church 
against  popery.  Sharp  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  of 
provoking  the  royal  displeasure ;  his  sermon  was  preached 
in  reply  to  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  style  and  title  of  the  only  visible 
catholic  church,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  as  he 
was  descending  from  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday ; 
and  he  showecTevery  disposition  to  make  up  for  any  offence 
he  might  have  given.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1686,  James 
addressed  a  letter  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  in  which 
be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  royal  letter  to 
the  two  archbishops,  and  the  directions  concerning  preach- 
ers issued  on  the  15th  of  March,  1685,  yet  Sharp  liad  in 
some  of  the  sermons  he  had  since  preached  '  presumed  to 
make  unbecoming  reflections,  and  to  utter  such  expressions 
as  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  him ;'  *  endeavouring  thereby,' 
continued  his  majesty,  *  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
an  evil  opinion  of  us  and  our  government,  by  insinuating 
fears  and  jealousies,  to  dispose  them  to  discontent,  and  to 
lead  them  mto  disobedience  and  rebellion.'  And  the  bishop 
was  commanded  immediately  to  suspend  Sharp  from  fur- 
ther preaching  within  the  diocese  of  London,  until  he  should 
have  given  satisfaction  to  his  majesty,  and  his  niaiesty's 
further  pleasure  should  be  known.  Ck>mpton  replied,  that 
he  should  always  count  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  king  in  what- 
ever he  could  perform  with  a  safe  conscience ;  but  that  in 
this  case  he  humbly  conceived  be  was  obliged  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
comply.  His  lordship  however  advised*  Sharp  to  abstain  in 
the  meantime  from  preaching ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
Sharp  himself  proceeded  to  Windsor  with  a  petition  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  so  far  had  he 
always  been  iVom  venting  in  the  pulpit  anything  tending  to 
schism  or  faction,  or  any  way  to  the  disturbance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  that  he  had  upon  all  occasions  in  his 
sermons,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  set  himself  against  all 
sorts  of  doctrines  and  principles  that  looked  that  way. 
'  But,'  the  petition  went  on,  '  if  in  any  sermon  of  his  any 
words  or  expressions  have  unwarily  slipped  from  him,  that 
have  been  capable  of  such  constructions  as  to  give  your 
majesty  cause  of  offence,  as  he  solemnly  professes  be  had 
no  ill  intention  in  those  words  or  expressions,  so  he  is  very 
sorry  for  them,  and  resolves  for  the  future  to  be  so  careful 
in  tlie  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  your  majesty  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  him  to  be  your  most  faithful  subject. 
And  therefore  be  earnestly  prayeth  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  would  be  pleased  to  lay 
aside  the  displeasure  you  have  conceived  against  your 
humble  petitioner,  and  restore  him  to  that  favour  which  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  enjoy  under  your  majesty's  gracious  go- 
vernment' James  would  not  even  hear  this  petition  read ; 
upon  which  Sharp  left  town  and  went  down  to  Norwich, 
where  he  amused  his  leisure  in  collecting  old  British, 
Saxon,  and  English  coins,  till  at  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1687,  a  letter  from  Sunderland  informed  him 
that  he  might  return  to  his  function.  Kennet,  in  bis  '  Com- 
plete History,*  says  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  recal  to  the 
intercession  of  Pepys  (the  author  of  the  '  Diary'),  who  was 
applied  to  'as  a  g(X)d-natured  man,  with  wife  and  children,* 
and  who  '  went  freely  to  the  king,  and  prevailed  with  his 
majesty*  to  remit  bis  displeasure. 

In  August,  1688,  Sharp  drew  up  the  reasons  on  which 
the  other  archdeacons  and  himself  declined  to  appear  before 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  answer  for  not  obeying 
the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1689, 
be  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  the  30th 
before  the  Convention ;  on  both  occasions  praying  for  King 
James,  although  on  the  28th  the  Commons  had  voted  that 
the  king  had  abdicated  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  debate  that  the  House  agreed  to  I 
thank  him  for  his  sermon,  and  to  request  that  he  would  I 


print  it ;  and  he  thought  it  best  to  decline  complying  with 
that  request.  After  the  settlement  of  the  new  government. 
Sharp  was,  in  September,  1689.  promoted  to  the  deaner>-  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  removal  of  TiUotson  to  that  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  pressed  to  accept  the  place  of  one  of  the  deprived 
bishops ;  but  this  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do, 
and  he  ran  some  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  King  William, 
till  his  friend  TiUotson  put  it  into  his  head  to  offer  to  accept 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  on  the  pretext  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  place  him  in  his  native  district,  as  boon 
as  it  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Laroplugb*  «ho 
was  then  very  ill.  He  died,  in  fact,  within  a  fortnight  after, 
and  Sharp  was  consecrated  archbishop  on  tlie  6th  of  J  uly. 
169 1.  Sharp  acquired  a  very  high  character  in  this  emineui 
office,  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  at  Bath,  on  the  '2nd  o( 
February,  1714.  He  enjoyed  considerable  influence  at  coui  t 
during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and,  among  other  things,  is  said 
to  have  had  a  share  in  preventing  the  elevation  of  Swilt  to  the 
Episcopal  bench.  As  a  preacher  he  had  a  clear,  easy,  correci 
style;  and  his  sermons,  which  make  seven  octavo  volumtN 
only  one  of  which  however  appeared  during  his  hfotin.c, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  last  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1840.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  a  not« 
to  Burners  *  History  of  his  Own  Times,'  says  ofArchbii»ht»f- 
Sharp, '  He  was  a  great  reader  of  S  bakspeare.  lK)ctor  MiUi- 
gey,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  told  me  that  he  u»ed  tu 
recommend  to  young  divines  the  reading  of  the  Script uref 
and  Shakspeare.  And  Doctor  Lisle,  bishop  of  Non»i<  U, 
who  had  been  chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishop  Wadc« 
told  me  that  it  was  often  related  there,  that  Sharp  sliould 
say  that  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  made  him  anrhbishop  <»t 
York.'  The  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp*'  by  his  son.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  which  bad 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  compilers  of  the  *  BiograpUia  Bri 
tannics,'  was  published  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1  hl'J. 

SHARP,  ABRAHAM,  an  ingenious  mechanist  and  a 
laborious  calculator,  was  born  at  Little  Horton,  near  Brad- 
ford in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1651.  After  having  recem-*! 
the  best  education  which  a  countiy  school  afforded,  he  « .-i> 
placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  merchant  or  tradesman  at 
Manchester;  but  feeling  little  inclination  for  commerce 
and  being  strongly  disposed  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  prc^ 
vailed  on  his  master  to  cancel  his  indentures  before  the  tcru 
of  his  service  was  expired.  He  then  established  huDsclx  .: 
Liverpool,  and  there,  while  in  order  to  obtain  the  meant  ..f 
subsistence  he  kept  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  person^  u 
humble  life,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  maihemaitrN 
particularly  of  astronomy,  and  to  the  formation  of  instru- 
ments for  purposes  connected  with  the  sciences.  It  is  pr  >- 
bable  that  the  school  was  soon  given  up,  for  R&msde  i 
the  celebrated  optician,  who  was  his  grana-nophew,  reU:e« 
that  in  his  youth  he  held  the  post  of  an  ezciaeman,  and  tl  a: 
he  quitted  that  employment  on  obtaining  poaseseion  of  s 
small  patrimonial  estate. 

Being  thus  enabled  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  the  cborrx. 
of  an  occupation.  Sharp  came  to  London,  where  he  si 
first  hired  himself  as  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant:  be:, 
having  procured  an  introduction  to  Flamstead,  this  •* 
tronomer  engaged  him,  in  August,  1688,  in  mounting  ti« 
instruments  which  had  been  provided  for  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.  He  afterwards  constructed  ic^d 
graduated  for  the  observatory  a  mural  sector  whose  radiu» 
was  six  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  whose  arc  c  n- 
tained  140  degrees:  the  degrees  were  subdivided  by  met.  * 
of  diagonal  lines,  according  to  the  method  in  use  at  thu 
time,  and  by  a  micrometer  screw ;  and  Flamstead  ^uu-^ 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  *  Historia  Ccclestis,*  tliat  \Uk 
zenith  point  was  determined  by  observing  the  sentih  ii.*^ 
tances  of  stars  with  the  instrument  in  direct  and  in  line r«-.  I 
positions :  in  order  tu  accompliiih  the  reverbion,  it  wa&  m^  '• 
capable  of  being  placed  alternately  on  the  eastern  a  I 
on  the  western  side  of  the  wall.  Sharp  alM>  assiMed  l  ^ 
friend  in  observing  the  right-ascensions  and  decliQat:»n»  i 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  in  forming  the  fisi.-.* 
catalogue  (the  British)  of  2884  fixed  stars. 

Finding  that  frequent  exposure  to  the  cold  air  by  r.i«  ^ : 
injured  his  health,  he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Rui>\l  e*:.- 
servatory,  and  retired  to  his  native  tovrn,  where,  oa*hi«  ^- 
covery,  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for  himself,  for  kIs.-i, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  formed  the  lenses  of  the  iele»^  7v« 
and  graduated  the  arcs  of  the  instruments  for  mesA^r  -  ^ 
angles.  Sharp  is  considered  by  Smeaton  as  the  fir^i  w  t . 
brought  hand-graduation  far  on  the  way  to  petfecu^^  : 
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after  West,  a  work  which  Woollett  had  left  anfinished ;  and 
he  engraved  some  plates  for  Cook's  '  Voyages ;'  and  a 
heautiful  oval  work,  after  Bennall,  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  The  profits  of  his  professional  employment  and  a 
legacy  enahled  Sharp  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  he  accord* 
ingly  removed  to  Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  In 
1814.  when  enjoying  hts  highest  reputation,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  offered 
to  propose  him  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London ;  hut  Sharp,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Woollett, 
Hall,  and  other  engravers,  that  the  art  was  slighted  by  the 
rule  which  precludes  the  election  of  its  professors  to  the  rank 
of  academician,  declined  the  proferred  compliment.  From 
London  he  went  to  reside  at  Acton,  and  finally  at  Chiswick, 
where  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  on  the  25th  July, 
1824.  Amongst  the  many  works  of  this  eminent  engraver 
may  be  enumerated  the  Doctors  Disputing  on  the  Immacu- 
lateness  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Ecce  Homo  after  Guide ; 
St.  Cecilia,  after  Domenichino;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  after 
Carlo  Dolci ;  Diogenes,  after  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Sortie  from 
Gibraltar,  after  Trumbull ;  the  Destruction  of  the  Floating 
Battery  at  GibralUr,  after  Copley ;  and  the  portrait  of  John 
Hunter,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  last  engraving  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  He 
also  engraved,  in  some  instances,  figures  in  the  landscape 
plates  of  other  persons.  As  an  instance  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  group  of  Niobe  in  the  print  by  Samuel  Smith, 
after  the  original  picture  by  Wilson,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  a  group  which  is  justly  considered  superior, to  that 
from  the  hand  of  the  painter. 

Mr.  Sharp,  though  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  a 
man  of  shrewdness,  was,  in  matters  of  science  and  religion, 
a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast  No  imposture  was  too  gross 
for  his  belief,  and  no  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  disabuse 
his  mind.  The  doctrines  of  Mesmer,  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
notorious  Richard  Brothers,  and  the  still  more  disgusting 
exhibitions  of  Johanna  Southoott,  in  turn  fbund  in 
him  a  warm  disciple;  and,  in  the  last  case,  an  easy 
and  liberal  dupe.  By  that  impostor  and  her  confederates, 
Mr.  Sharp  was  swindled  out  of  the  bulk  of  his  savings, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  purchasing  estates  in  the 
New  Jerusalem.  So  confident  was  he  of  her  divine  mission, 
that  although  she  died  several  years  before  him,  he  believed, 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  that  she  was  only  in  a 
trance.  In  the  case  of  Brothers,  he  had  so  strong  an  opinion 
of  his  prophetic  powers,  that  he  engraved  two  plates  of  his 
portrait,  lest  one  should  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
requisite  number  of  impressions  which  would  be  called  for 
on  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  Millenium.  Upon  these 
plates  he  inscribed,  *  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  man  ap- 
pointed by  €rod,  I  engrave  his  likeness.  W.  Sharp.'  [Bro- 
thers.] 

The  general  style  of  Sharp's  engraving  was  formed  from 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  merits  of  all  his  eminent  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  fVom  none  of  whom  he  servilely 
borrowed,  but  improved  Upon  all  by  a  comparison  of  their 
works  with  nature.  The  half-tints  and  shadows  of  his  best 
engravings  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  his  lines  combine,  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  a  regularity  and  accuracy  of  position 
rarely  attained  without  mechanical  aid.  In  no  quality  of 
his  art  was  he  more  distinguished  than  in  the  power  which 
he  possessed  of  imitating  the  various  textures  of  the  different 
parts  of  his  subject,  a  circumstance  which  is  most  obvious 
in  a  fine  impression  of  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter  before 
alluded  to.    (Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  &c.) 

SHAW,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, about  the  year  1692.  He  entered  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  where  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1719; 
and,  after  receiving  holy  orders,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  English  factory  at  Algiers.  He  held  this  post  for 
twelve  years,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  1734. 
During  his  absence  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1734  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1738  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  travels,  and  presented  his  collection  of  natural 
curiosities  and  antient  medals  and  busts,  which  he  had 
formed  when  abroad,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Felton.  his  college  nominated  him  principal  of 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  likewise  held  the 
ehair  of  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  university 
ttntil  hitdeathy  which  took  place  in  1751. 


The  tfmvelt  of  Shaw  extended  thioogh  ooontr im,  Mme  of 
which  were  previously  little  known.  He  travened  tli«» 
whole  of  antient  Numidia,  and  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  ai.<! 
the  north  of  Egypt,  His  geographical  detatla  are  etan 
and  very  valuable,  since  they  furnish  us  with  inform  a!  i  i 
concerning  the  antient  and  modem  condition  of  Numici.-t. 
and  Mauritania  Caesariensis.  His  descriptions  of  mannr  .-• 
and  customs  are  very  interesting,  and  he  appears  to  lla^ » 
neglected  nothing  which  could  enhance  the  value  of  I  * 
work.  In  a  supplement  to  his  travels  he  pablisbed  ati  a"- 
count  of  600  plants  which  he  had  collected;  140  of  wIim  i 
were  previously  unknown  to  botanists.  His  extreme  ax-'  i- 
racy  and  strict  adherence  to  truth,  form  one  of  his  ci«.- 1' 
merits,  and  to  this  Bruoe  bears  abundant  testimony. 

The  best  edition  of  his  trsvels  was  published  in  1757.  ^ix 
years  after  his  death,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  which  conUiji« 
\'arious  maps  and  pistes,  and  the  supplement. 

SHAW,  CUTHBERT,  was  born  in   1738  at  Ra%cu«- 
worth  in  Yorkshire.    He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  Xm 
received  a  good  education,  and  became  usher  in  a  scliool  z.i 
Darlington  in  Yorkshire.    He  afterwards  came  to  Lood  ■:. 
and  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  abandoned  the  pioitr^-- 
sion  for  that  of  an  author.    He  contributed  to  the  pen* 'il- 
eal literature  of  the  day,  and  also  wrote  '  Liberty,  a  Pt^poa.' 
1756,  4to.;  'Odes  on  the  Four  Seasons,'  Lond^'l7CO,  avj^ 
published  under  the  name  of  W.  Seymour;  'The   F  >  .^ 
Farthing  Candles,  1762,  4to.;  'The  Race,  1766,  4to.  (T  -. 
two  last  are  satire^  directed  against  contemporary  writes^  i ; 
*  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lady  who  did  ..-. 
Childbed,   to  which  is  added  An  Evening  Address  u*  . 
Nightingale,  by  an  Afflicted  Husband,'  Lcmd.,  1768.  ir/j. 
4to. ;  *  Corruption,  a  Satire,'  1769,  4ta    Shaw  died  at  L/*r.. 
don  in  1771,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  of  a  dt^*-.  <«* 
occasioned  by  his  dissipated  habits.     The  '  Monody  *  .< '  j 
'Address  to  the  Nightingale'  are  sometimes  met  wnh   . 
collections  of  English  poetry,  and  show  that  tlie  author  1.    . 
some  skill  in  versification,  but  little  else. 

SHAW,  GEORGE,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Tim  v ; . , 
Shaw,  was  bom  at  his  father's  vicarage  at  Bierton,  in  Bu  •. 
inghamshife,  on  the  10th  of  December,  175K 

During  bis  childhood  he  discovered  great  fondness  for  t.  • 
study  of  natural  history ;  in  the  cultivation  of  which  hcivrn  • 
he  afterwards  attained  great  distinction.   His  energie*  h-  -* 
ever  were  not  engrossed  by  that  subject,  but  his  taWnt  f  ; 
the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  learning  was  so  great,  \',. 
when  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  fully  qualified  tn  cr:-  - 
at  the  university.  He  was  admitted  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1765,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  i: 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  ]  772.  In  1774  he  took  den«-  -  « 
orders,  and  during  a  short  time  discharged  his  dencal  xh 
at  two  chapel  ties  connected  with  Bierton. 

An  increasing  love  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  bc.  • 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  pun»ue  i  « 
favourite  studies.    He  continued  at  Edinburf^h  for  Ut  <-- 
years,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Black  and  CmI'.  • 
and  afterwards  returning  to  Oxford,  obtained  the  app-^:  . 
ment  of  deputy  botanical  lecturer.    In  the  discharge  uf  i 
duties  of  that  office  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and    - 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  was  chosen  professor  of  botan^ 
his  stead.   It  was  discovered  however  that  by  an  old  sia:    . 
of  the  university  clergymen  were  declared  ineligible  for  ; 
office,  and  Dr.  Shaw  consequently  lost  the  appointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1787  be  took  the  degree  of  doc^  r     * 
medicine,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  remo\e<l 
London,  where  he  settled  as  a  physician.    On  the  fons=t    i, 
of  the  Linnman  Society,  in  1788,  Dr.  Shaw  was  app    n' 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  he  afterwards  ennchM 
transactions  with  many  valuable  papers.     He  now  l««  ^ 
to  deliver  public  lectures  at  the  Leverian  Museum.  » i 
were  always  attended  by  a  numerous  audience.    K**.  v 
he  less  popular  as  a  writer  than  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  ( <'r  • 
cal  entitled  the  '  Naturalist's  Miscellany,*  which  be  no«  - 
on  foot,  was  continued  till  his  death.     In  178?*   be  *. 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  not  ' 
before  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  d«r% .  .  . 
himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.    In  1791  th> 
currence  of  a  vacancy  at  the  British  Museum  induiv<i  P- 
Shaw  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  hbr:.-.> 
and  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  assistant  k   •     - 
of  natural  history  in  that  institution,  he  entirely  gave  .  * 
medical  practice.    His  time  during  the  last  twenty  vrar^ 
his  life  was  occupied  with  lecturing  on  natural  histurv.  r .  - 
lishing  works  on  soientifio  subjects,  and  editing  ooi\iw»z.'. .' 
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country ;  and  among  other  things  they  established  a  woollen 
manufactory  at  Winchester,  supplied  by  the  native  fleeces 
of  the  country,  for  from  no  other  source  could  it  bo  ob- 
tained. So  well  did  this  succeed,  that  the  woollen  cloths 
of  Britain  soon  began  to  vie  with  and  excell  the  produc- 
tions of  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  finest 
and  most  expensive  dresses  used  on  days  of  festivity  or 
ceremony  were  procured  from  Britain.  The  sheep  employed 
in  furnishing  the  material  of  these  productions  were  the 
short'Woolled  breed,  Winchester  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  country  which  then,  as  no^,  could  support  short-woolled 
sheep  alone. 

After  this,  history  is  silent  as  to  the  sheep  and  its  pro* 
d notions  for  some  centuries,  until  an  old  chronicler  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  when  Alfred 
reigned,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

<  Hm  godemetlicr  ofle  imal  gyftes  to  liim  she  kiadly  toka 
Vor  to  leyc  other  rl«f  *ud  loke  upon  liis  boke. 

This  godmother  is  described  as  being  skilled  in  the  spin- 
ning of  wool  herself,  and  busied  in  training  her  daughters 
to  the  same  employment. 

'It  would  appear  from  this  that  ifie  long  wool  had  now 
begun  to  be  employed,  although  the  manufactures  of  the 
Winchester  mills  continued  to  be  duly  estimated,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  lleece  into  many  different 
kinds  of  dolh,  had  begun  to  constitute  the  chief  employment 
and  wealth  of  ti)e  country;  and  so  it  has  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

Different  names  are  given  to  the  sheep,  according  to  its 
sex  and  age.  The  male  is  called  a  ram  or  tup.  After 
weaning  he  is  said  to  be  a  hog,  a  hogget^  or  hoggereL  a 
lamihhogt  or  tup-hog,  or  teg;  and  if  castrated,  a  wether 
hog.  After  shearing,  and  when  he  is  probably  a  vcar  or  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  he  is  called  a  shear  hog,  or  ihearling, 
or  dinmont,  or  tup  ;  and  when  castrated,  a  shearing  wether. 
After  the  second  shearing,  he  is  a  two  shear  ram,  or  tup, 
or  wether.  At  the  expiration  of  another  year,  he  is  a  three- 
sheer  ram,  Sec. 

The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gimmer  lamb  until  weaned,  and 
then  a  gimmer  or  ewe  hog  or  teg.  After  being  shorn,  she 
is  a  shearing  ewe  or  gimmer,  or  (heave  or  double-toothed 
ewe ;  and  af\er  that,  a  two  or  three  or  four  shear  ewe  or 
theave.  The  age  of  the  sheep  is  reckoned,  not  from  the 
period  of  their  being  dropped,  but  from  the  first  shearing. 

The  teeth  give  certain  indications  as  to  the  age.  The 
sheep  has  no  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  but  there  is 
a  dense  elastic  cushion  or  pad,  and  the  herbage,  firmly  held 
between  the  front  teelh  in  the  lower  jaw  and  this  cushion, 
is  partly  bitten  and  partly  torn  asunder.  The  sheep  has  the 
wholo  of  the  incisor  teeth  by  the  time  that  he  is  a  month 
old,  and  he  retains  them  until  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth 
uionih.  They  then  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and  are  dis- 
))laccd.  The  two  central  ones  are  first  shed,  and  the  per- 
manent ones  supply  their  place,  and'attain  their  full  growth 
when  the  aninial  is  two  years  old.  Between  two  and  three, 
the  next  pair  are  changed ;  the  third  at  three  years  old ;  and 
at  four,  the  mouth  is  complete.  After  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tain rule,  until,  two  years  more  having  passed,  the  teeth  one 
by  one  become  loosened  and  are  lost.  At  six  or  seven  years 
of  ago  the  mouths  of  the  ewes  should  be  occasionally  exa- 
mined, and  the  loose  teeth  removed,  and  then,  by  good 
pasture  and  good  nursing  in  the  winter,  they  may  produce 
lambs  until  they  have  reached  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  when 
they  begin  rapidly  to  decline.  Some  favourites  have  lin- 
gered on  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year;  but  the  usual 
and  the  most  profitable  method  is  to  fatten  and  dispose  of 
the  ewes  when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  some  of  the  best  shearing  ewes. 

The  rings  at  the  base  of  the  horns  afford  very  imperfect 
indications  of  the  age  of  the  sheep.  When  untouched,  they 
are  little  to  be  depended  upon,  and  their  natural  irregu- 
larities are  too  often  filed  away  by  dishonest  dealers. 

The  history  of  the  British  sheep  will  be  most  naturally  di- 
vided according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  of  the 
different  breeds,  the  uses  of  the  skin,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fiesh.  The  covering  of  the  original  sheep  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  hair  and  wool;  the  wool  being  short 
and  fine  ard  forming  an  inner  coat,  and  the  hair  of  greater 
length,  projecting  through  the  wool,  and  constituting  an 
external  covering.  When  the  sheep  are  neglected  or  ex- 
posed to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  this  degeneracy  is 
easdy  traced.    On  the  Devonshire  moors,  the  mountains  of 


Wales,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  wool  i«  dotatioroicvl 

by  a  considerable  admixture  of  hair.  Even  amoog  the  South 
Downs,  the  Leicestersf  and  the  Ryelands,  too  many  kemjf 
occasionally  lessen  the  value  of  the  fleece.  It  is  only  by 
diligent  cuilivation  that  the  quantity  of  hair  has  been  gene- 
rally diminished,  and  that  of  wool  increased  in  our  bc«t 
breeds. 

The  filaments  of  wool  taken  from  a  healthy  sheep  pretrnt 
a  beautifully  polished  and  even  clittering  eppeannee.  That 
of  the  neglected  oriialf-starved  animal  exhibits  a  peter  hur. 
This  is  one  valuable  indication  by  which  the  wool-etapler  i> 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  value  of  rbc 
fleece.  The  mixture  of  hair  in  the  wool  can  often  be  de- 
tected by  close  examination  with  the  naked  eye,  but  nitrt 
readily  by  the  assistance  of  a  microscope. 

Among  the  qualities  which  influence  the  value  of  the 
wool  are  fineness,  and  the  uniformity  of  that  fineoen  in  the 
single  fibre  and  in  the  collected  fleece.  This  fineness  bow- 
ever  differs  materially  in  different  parte  of  the  fleece.  It 
prevails  on  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  ribs,  and  the  bark. 
It  is  less  on  the  legs,  thighs,  and  haunch,  and  still  coetsrr 
on  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  lower  pert  of  tbc- 
legs.  The  fineness  of  the  wool  is  considerably  inflncDccd 
by  the  temperature.  Sheep  in  a  hot  climate  yield  a  eoiu- 
paratively  coarse  wool ;  in  a  cold  climate,  they  carry  a  cIumt 
but  a  warmer  fleece. 

The  fineness  of  the  fleece  is  also  much  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  food.  An  abundance  of  nutriment  will  increaM* 
both  the  length  and  the  bulk  of  the  wool  Tliis  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  with  the  sheep-breeder.  Let  the  cuU\ 
of  winter  come—let  it  continue  for  a  considerabU  pcrnMl, 
yet  if  the  sheep  is  well  kept,  although  the  fleece  may  loi^?  a 
little  weight,  this  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  its  fine- 
ness and  increase  of  value.  If  the  sheep  however  ia  half- 
starved  while  he  is  exposed  to  unusual  cold,  the  ftbrr  of 
the  wool,  although  perhaps  somewhat  finer,  will  bo  defi- 
cient in  weight  and  strength  and  usefulness. 

That  which  is  called  trueness  qf  staple^  or  the  fibres  hciiu; 
of  an  e(]ual  size,  is  of  much  importance  in  the  maniafacturv 
of  wool,  for  whenever  the  wool  assumes  an  irregular  anl 
shagged  or  breachy  appearance,  there  is  a  weakness  in  \Vc 
fibre  and  will  be  an  irregularity  in  the  manufaetare»  ev^i- 
cially  if  the  fleece  is  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  comb. 
Connected  with  thisi  and  a  most  important  quality*  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  woolly  fibre-^the  disposition  to  yield,  %m 
submit  to  some  elongation  of  substance,  some  Ulecation  « ( 
form,  when  it  is  distended  or  pressed  upon,  and  the  eoiTe> 
by  means  of  which  the  original  form  is  resumed  as  soun  ^> 
the  external  force  is  removed. 

Referrible  to  this  elasticity  or  yielding  character  of  il' 
wool  is  its  pliability  and  sqftness,  and  witlioul  which  r 
manufacture  of  it  can  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perierth>... 
Tho  lost  quality  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention   i»  r* 
felting  property,  that  quality  by  which  it  may  be  beaicn  ■ 
pressed  together  and  worked  into  a  soft  and  pliable  stJ 
stance  of  almost  any  size  and  form.    It  would  seem  that  t 
process  of  felting  is  of  far  older  date  than  that  of  stca^ii  , 
and  it  is  still  continued  not  only  by  the  nomadic  tnU^   ' 
south-eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia,  but  it  is  made  oocas«  .* 
ally  to  vie  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  loom. 

Some  late  microscopic  observations  have  unravelled  r 
whole  mystery  of  felting,  and  of  the  employment  of  wokl 
almost  every  form.    The  fibre,  examined  under  apoacr:  . 
microscope,  appears  like  a  continuous  vegetable  gro*. 
from  which  there  are  sprouting,  and  all  tending  one  «»<•. 
from  the  root  to  the  other  extremity,  numerous   kaves 
assuming  the  appearance  of  calices  or  cups,  and  each  Ic?t;.  - 
nating  in  a  sharp  point.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  rv^l 
one  of  these  fibres  will  move  in  a  direction  from  the  roi>t  *j 
the  point,  while  its  retraction  must  be  exceedingly  diArali 
if  not  impossible.    It  was  a  fibre  of  Merino  wm  that  wi» 
first  submitted  to  microscopic  observation,  and  the  nusiV^' 
of  these  serrations  or  projections  counted.  Thero  were  z  i . 
in  the  space  of  an  inch.    A  fibre  of  Saxon  wool  finer  ti^: 
that  of  the  Merino,  and  of  acknowledged  superior  frl:    : 
quality,  was  substituted.    There  were  2720  scrratianK    ^. 
fibre  of  South  Down  wool,  in  its  felling  power  well  kno-»o  t . 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Saxony  and  the  Merinow  was  pUc- : 
in  the  field  of  vision.    There  were  only  2080  seriiticrs  .* 
the  spoce  of  an  inch,  or  640  less  than  the  Saxony  cxb4*it> 
The  Leicester  wool  is  acknowledged  to  possess  a  less  fil;.*.  r 
property  than  the  South  Down.    There  were  only  in^t/  «: 
the  space  of  an  inch. 
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are  usually  some  pens  in  wbieh  the  wei^t  is  double  that. 

The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  used  to  he  2  Ibd. ;  but  from 
the  aUerea  system  of  management  it  is  now  at  least  3  lbs.  in 
the  hill -sheep,  and  nearly  4  lbs.  in  the  lowland^sheep.  This 
wool  has  likewise  changed  its  character.  It  has  become  a 
oombins^  instead  of  a  carding  wool.  Formerly  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  servants*  and  army  clothing,  or  being 
sparingly  mixed  with  other  wool,  it  is  now  used  for  flannels 
and  baiees,  and  worsted  goods  of  almost  every  description, 
thus  becoming  of  considerably  increased  value.  The  hogget 
wool  is  particularly  improved;  it  is  finer  than  the  other 
long  wools,  and  is  applicable  to  many  new  and  valuable 
purposes. 

The  South  Down  sheep  have  succeeded  admirably  in  all 
the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  northern  hills 
have  occasionally  been  too  cold  for  them.  Crosses  between 
the  South  Down  and  almost  every  breed  of  middle-wool 
sheep  have  answered  well ;  while  in  counties  where  it  could 
have  been  least  expected,  the  old  breed  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  by  the  South  Downs. 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Kent  many  South  Downs  are 
kept,  and  much  prized;  but  in  others,  and  on  the  marshes 
and  their  neighbourhood,  they  have  given  way  to  the  Rom- 
ney  Marsh  sheep. 

The  South  Down  differ  materially  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Surrey.  In  some  of  the  lofty  and  barren  heaths  a 
small  and  profitable  sheep,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
*  the  Bagshot,'  still  prevails.  *  The  old  Wiltshire  sheep*  are 
ocoasionuUy  seen  here,  while  *  the  Dor)^ts*  have  possessed 
themselves  of  many  extensive  districts,  and  aro  employed  in 
supplying  the  London  market  with  early  lambs.  Still  bow- 
ever  the  South  Downs  are  numerous,  and  vie  with  any  of 
the  others  in  excellence  and  profit. 

The  old  Berkshire  breed  is  now  rarely  seen ;  the  South 
Downs  have  usurped  their  place,  and  especially  in  the 
chalky  districts.  In  Hampshire  we  can  irooirine  that  we 
recognise  some  of  the  old  and  valuable  breed  that  supplied 
the  Winchester  manufactory.  They  are  in  a  great  measure 
the  South  Downs  of  the  present  day.  or  are  very  deeply 
crossed  by  them.  The  West  Counties  Down  sheep  is  an  im- 
portation from  some  of  the  western  counties,  particularly 
from  Somersetshire;  but  it  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
South  Downs. 

The  old  Wiltshire  breed  of  sheep,  the  largest  and  the 
heaviest  of  the  fiue-wooUed  sheep,  has  gradually  passed 
away.  They  were  crossed  by  the  South  Downs  until  every 
trace  of  the  old  breed  had  vanished,  and  a  useful  variety 
remained,  which  would  have  been  called  true  Sussex  sheep, 
only  they  were  of  a  somewhat  larger  size,  and  lighter  colour, 
and  a  lighter  finer  fleece.  This  breed  is  now  rapidly  yielding 
to  the  true  South  Downs.  In  the  lower- land  pastures  of 
Wilts  a  breed  is  found  evidently  derived  from  the  South 
Downs,  but  larger  in  size,  and  with  a  heavier  fleece. 

We  pass  into  Dorsetshire,  and  we  find  a  very  different  and 
valuable  breed  of  sheep.  They  are  white ;  the  face  long  and 
broad,  with  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  forehead ;  the  shoulders 
low  but  broad;  the  chest  deep;  the  loins  broad;  and  the 
bone  small ;  a  hardy  and  useful  sheep.  Their  chief  peculi- 
arity is  the  forwardness  of  the  ewes,  which  supply  the  market 
with  lamb,  when  it  produces  the  highest  price.  If  they  have 
plenty  of  nutritious  food,  the  ewes  will  be  in  lamb  as  early 
as  April,  so  that  the  young  one  will  drop  in  September, 
and  be  ready  for  the  market  at  Christmas. 

A  very  profitable  variety  is  found  in  a  cross  between  the 
South  Down  and  the  Dorset  sheep.  The  carcase  is  in- 
creased, and  the  wool  is  ronderod  more  valuable.  The 
greater  part  of  Dorsetshire  is  however  occupied  by  the  South 
Down  sheep,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  far  more  profitable 
sheep  than  the  pure  Dorset 

Various  breeds  of  short^wool  sheep  still  prevail  on  the 
hills  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  They  are  evidently  al- 
lied to  or  descended  from  the  Dorset,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  resemblance  is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
latter.  The  fleece  is  short,  and  mingled  with  too  many 
kemps,  but  the  mutton  is  supposed  to  possess  a  peeuliarlv 
delicate  flavour,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  the 
London  market.  They  are  much  improved  by  a  cross  with 
tne  Leicesters.  The  South  Downs  have  rarely  succeeded  in 
either  county,  except  in  the  most  culti\ated  parts.  In  Corn- 
wall especially  the  varied  and  humid  climate  has  been  very 
unfavourable  to  them. 

Returning  through  Somersetshire,  we  again  meet  with  the 
South  Downs,  either  puit}  or  materially  improving  the  native 


bxeedi.    The  WfltshucM  and  the  Doneta  have  aUo  csu- 

blished  themselves  with  advantage  in  many  parte  of  tbt 
county.  These  breeds  have  even  penetrated  to  the  bill*  ut 
Mendip*  and  the  wild  sheep  of  the  district  have  nearly  ot  quiitf 
disappeared.  In  Gloucestershire^  except  on  the  hiUa  uo  tLr 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  the  abort* wuuikti 
sheep,  even  those  belonging  to  the  Ryelaud  breed,  haic 
given  way  to  the  Cotawolds  or  the  Leicesteia.  In  Mou- 
mouthshire,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  native  btiaed 
on  the  hills,  and  a  few  flocks  of  South  Downs  which  9«t 
remain  in  different  parts,  the  short- wooUed  breed*  bate 
materially  diminishea. 

In  Herofordshire  we  still  meet  with  a  few  floeka  of  that 
breed  of  sheep,  which  was  in  forme/  timea  the  pride  of  the 
agriculturist — the  Ryelands.  They  are  small,  poUed,  with 
white  faces,  th^  wool  growing  close  to  and  almost  eovenog 
the  eyes,  the  caroaae  round  and  compact,  the  animal  quickly 
fattening,  and  the  superabundant  fat  accumulating  wtthui. 
They  are  hardy,  and  peculiarly  free  firom  disaaae.  They 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  finenesa  of  their  wooL 
The  number  and  the  nature  of  the  senmtiona  place  a 
precisely  where  the  manufacture  had  long  done,  it  h 
decidedly  superior  in  fineneaa  and  in  fullness  to  the  South 
Down,  but  yields  in  both  of  these  qualities  to  the  Mvruw 
wool.  It  was  attempted  to  cross  the  Ryeland  sheep  with 
the  Merino,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  wooL  To 
a  certain  extent  this  was  aocomplished,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  carcase.  The  Merinos  were  then  croesrd 
by  the  Ryelands,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  fom, 
and  greater  tendency  to  fatten,  but  this  also  failed.  WhiU 
these  experiments  were  proceeding,  arrived  the  period  when 
the  fleece  of  the  short- wooUed  sheep,  both  the  South 
Down  and  the  Ryeland,  was  materially  changed  by  the  al- 
tered system  of  sheep-hiubandry  that  waa  introduead,  and 
the  wool  of  both  was  rejected  by  the  manufactufer  far  th^ 
purposes  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied.  The  a!a- 
thor  of  *  Sheep,'  pubUsbed  by  the  Society  for  the  Dillnswn 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  states,  that  in  the  year  16i.il  Here- 
fordshire contained  500,000  short*woolled  aheep»  fumiahiDc 
4,2U0  packs  of  wool,  the  weight  of  the  fleeee  being  twc  a  <i. 
No  long  wool  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  county.  In  l^;:? 
the  number  of  packs  of  short  wool  had  diminiiJiad  Co  :tfro«<. 
but  no  fewer  than  5550  packs  of  long  wool  were  grown,  si.  i 
the  average  weight  of  all  the  fleeoes  was  fi»ur  Ibe.  Such  au 
the  effect  produced  in  the  very  territory  and  domicile  of  lh- 
finest-woolled  sheep  that  England  could  produce.  Thn  u.'. 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  revolution  that  is  going  forvvl 
and  plainly  points  out  the  farmer's  interest  and  duty. 

Shropshire  once  contained  several  varietiea  of  the  short  r 
middle- wooUed  breeds  of  sheep,  and  among  them  vere  ih* 
old  Shropshires,  the  Mountain  sheep,  the  diminutive  8bji»- 
berry,  the  Myn»  or  Monna  sheep,  and  more  partieularly  tk« 
Morfe  Common,  whose  fleece  waa  once  seareely  equaile^i 
even  by  the  Ryeland.  It  waa  the  eountry  of  the  ahon-w<K4N 
but  now  they  have  rapidly  diminished,  or  aimoet  d:up- 
peared  before  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Leieesteia. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Cannock-heath  breed  in  Suflbfd- 
'shire.    Even  the  Tedderly  breed  has  shared  the  same  &ii 
Some  few  short-wooUed  sheep  remain  on  the  oommooA,  ar  u 
some  valuable  flocks  of  the  South  Downs  are  sparing:? 
scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Delamere  sheep  is  the  only  ahort-woolled  breed  d« 
serving  of  notice  in  Cheshure.    The  wool  is  short  and  fin. 
and  still  used  by  some  manufiicturers,  but  it  ia  no  longer 
used  for  any  of  the  fine  cloths. 

The  different  districts  of  South  Wales  afford  a  sowll  ac«i 
valuable  breed  of  sheep,  principally  used  for  the  supply  « 
the  London  market,  where  the  Welsh  mutton  ia  in  coi.* 
derable  request.  These  sheep  seem  scarcely  to  have  ehan^: 
their  character  for  many  cejaturies,  but  some  oroeaee  of  tit 
South  Downs  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  even  t^ts* 
flocks  of  this  sheep  have  begun,  and  with  much  proapret 
advantage,  to  spread  over  the  lower  part  of  the  country. 

In  North  Wales,  and  particularly  in  Angletea,  the  - 
South  Down  re-appears,  or  a  sheep  whose  likeoeas  to  it»e 
unimproved  South  Down  is  too  striking  toeaeape  obccns 
tion.    The  purest  and  best  blood  that  the  mountain^ 
Wales  are  now  supposed  to  be  capable  of  preduem<    ^ 
found  at  the  foot  or  on  the  declivities  of  CMer  Idrs^     A;: 
the  hills  of  North  Wales  are  covered  with  sbeep^  wh«eh  :•• 
sent  in  the  spring  from  all  parts  of  the  low  coiuitrv.    1 1.- 
strongest  wethers  remain  on  the  mountains  during  ^  »  *- 
tor,  and  without  the  slighest  artificial  previsioa  lor  tlwu  >j  • 
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atlemptefl  to  cross  the  riya)  breeds,  and  the  experiment  was 
altenaed  by  evident  advantage  to  the  Norfolka ;  but  by  de- 
grees the  pure  breed  was  valued  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and 
the  breed  of  the  old  Norfolks  evidently  and  extensively 
diminished. 

Most  of  the  Norfolk  flocks  have  now  been  crossed  by  the 
South  Downs  or  the  Leicesters.  The  animal  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  increased  in  size  and  in  early  perfection,  and 
weight  of  fleece ;  and  that  fleece,  more  useful  for  many 
purposes,  is  almost  doubled  in  value.  Lord  Western  has 
obtained  a  cross  of  the  South  Down  and  Hampshire,  omit- 
linji;  entirely  the  Norfolk,  and  with  apparent  advantage. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Long-fVoollea  Sheep.  Their  early 
history  is  obscure ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  there  are  ac- 
counts of  exportations  of  wool  and  of  sheep,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  thelong-woolled  variety,  as  appears  from  the  naanufac- 
tures  in  which  these  fleeces  were  employed.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  certain  Florentine  merchants  were  permitted  to 
export  to  Flanders  more  than  a  thousand  sacks  of  comb- 
ing or  long  wool.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  thousand 
had  extended  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  that  continued 
during  many  years ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  Edward  IV. 
permitted  his  sister  Margaret  to  export  annually  during  her 
life  2000  rams  to  Flanders  and  Hollandv  This  well  ex- 
plains the  resemblance  between  the  sheep  on  the  two 
shores ;  and  the  traveller  will  cease  to  wonder  that  on  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Flanders,  he  fancies  that  he  recognizes  the  identical  sheep 
of  the  Kentish  pastures.  In  the  same  century,  a  royal 
present  of  Cotswold  wool  was  sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal. 

There  is  much  more  similarity  between  the  varieties  of 
the  long- wool  led  sheep  than  those  of  shorter  fibre.  The 
deficiency  of  horns,  the  form  of  the  head,  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  white  faces  and  legs  show  that 
they  had  one  common  origin ;  while  the  colour  and  weight 
and  uses  of  the  wool  speak  their  common  origin* 

The  following  description  of  the  new  Leicester  by  Mr.  Cul- 
ley  will,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  serve  for  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  long-wooUed  sheep.  The  head  should  be  hornless, 
long,  small,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  and  projecting 
horizontally  forwards.  The  eyes  prominent,  but  with  a  quiet 
expression.  The  ears  thin,  rather  long,  and  directed  back- 
wards; the  neck  full  and  broad  at  its  base,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  head,  and  particularly  fine  at  the  junction 
of  the  head  and  neck.  The  neck  seeming  to  project  straight 
from  the  chest,  so  that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  possible 
deviation,  one  continued  horizontal  line  from  the  rump  to 
the  poll.  The  breast  broad  and  full ;  the  shoulders  also 
broad  and  round,  and  no  uneven  or  angular  formation 
where  the  shoulders  join  either  the  neck  or  the  back,  par- 
ticularly no  rising  of  the  withers,  or  hollow  behind  the  si- 
tuation of  those  bones.  The  arm  fleshy  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  even  down  to  the  knee.  The  bones  of  the  legs 
small,  standing  wide  apart,  no  looseness  of  the  skin  about 
them,  and  comparatively  bare  of  wool.  The  chest  and 
barrul  are  at  once  deep  and  round  in  the  ribs,  forming  a 
considerable  arch  from  the  spine,  so  as  in  some  cases,  and 
e!f|)ecially  when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition,  to  make 
the  apparent  width  of  the  chest  even  greater  than  the  depth. 
The  barrel  ribbed  well  home.  No  irregularities  of  line  on 
the  back  or  the  belly ;  but  on  the  sides  the  carcase  very 
gradually  diminishing  in  width  towards  the  rump.  The 
quarters  long  and  full,  and  as  wide  as  tho  fore-legs.  Tho 
muscles  extending  down  to  the  back,  the  thighs  also  wide 
and  full.  Tho  legs  of  a  moderate  length ;  the  pelt  also 
moderately  thin,  but  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered  with  a 
good  quantity  of  white  wool,  not  so  long  as  in  some  breeds, 
but  considerablv  finer. 

Such  is  the  Leicester  sheep  as  Bakewell  made  him.  He 
found  him  as  different  an  animal  as  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive— flat-sided,  large  boned,  coarse- woolled,  slow  to  fat- 
ten, and  his  flesh  of  little  value.  Were  there  room  for 
its  insertion,  a  detailed  history  of  the  different  steps  of 
the  changes  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 
The  means  were  simple,  and  the  effect  was  almost  ma- 
gical. Tho  principle  was,  that  'like  produces  like;*  and 
therefore  he  selected  a  few  sheep  with  aptitude  to 
fatten,  with  a  disposition  to  produce  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  valuable  meat,  with  littl^  bone  and  offal,  and  with 
?uictndss  of  temper;  and  from  these  he  exclusively  bred. 
I«3  cared  not  about  near  or  distant  affinities,  but  his  object 
was  to  increase  every  good  point,  and  gradually  to  get  rid  of  j 
every  bad  one.    They  were  not  different  sorts  of  sheep  that  * 


he  selected,  but  the  best  of  the  breed  to  whieb  ho  hod  bcvu 
accustomed. 

His  sheep  were  smaller  than  those  of  his  ncii>hboarv,  bi.' 
they  retained  every  good  point,  and  had  got  rtd  only  of  ii  «• 
bad  ones.  The  alteration  was  rapid  as  well  as  great  ui  l.i^ 
own  flock,  and  the  practice  which  he  introduood  of  4eiitnj 
some  of  his  rams  quickly  extended  tlie  benefit  of  bis  avHtrui 
far  and  wide.  The  first  ram  which  he  let  wan  in  the  \izt 
1760,  at  17«.  ad.  for  the  season.  In  1 789  he  let  one  rum  i*: 
1000  guineas,  and  he  cleared  more  tluin  6000  guinooa  in  li.- 
same  year  by  the  letting  of  others.  After  that,  so  grcot  «a<« 
the  mania,  or  rather  the  desire  for  improvement,  tboi  >I  r 
Lawrence  calculatee  that  100,000/.  were  annually  spent  l-> 
the  midland  farmers  in  the  hiring  of  rams. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  the  eventual  triumph  of  tho  new 
Leicester  breed  of  sheep.  They  have  spfei^d  tbenael%-c4  to 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  few  other 
varieties  of  long-woolled  sheep  which  do  not  owe  much  (»f 
their  excellence  to  the  new  Leicesters,  and  even  aomc  of 
the  short- woolled  flocks  are  deeply  indebted  to  llio  brtrKi 
introduced  by  Bakewell.  There  is  no  otlier  species  of  shet  r. 
that  possesses  so  decided  a  propensity  to  fistten — or  tii.  i 
is  prepared  for  the  butcher  at  so  early  an  age.  It  will  n.i 
however  thrive  on  a  poor  soil,  nor  if  it  it  compellod  to  tratri 
far  in  order  to  procure  its  food ;  but  on  soils  of  •  moderate 
quality  there  is  no  other  sheep  so  profitable.  Other  breeds, 
as  the  Teeswater  and  the  Lincoln,  may  be  superior  in  size. 
but  it  is  at  an  expense  of  time  and  of  food,  and  eventuaih  s 
palpable  deterioration  of  flesh  and  diminution  of  profit.  1  be 
new  Leicesters  on  fair  keep  will  yield  a  greater  quantify  ot 
meat,  for  the  same  quantity  of  food,  than  any  other  breed  •  i 
sheep.  The  meat  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  it  diMliWe*! 
by  some  on  account  of  a  supposed  intipidoost.  The  fattt 
matter  is  too  much  introduced  between  toe  mwcular  Abrc5, 
and  there  may  be  the  appearance  and  the  taste  of  a  mus 
of  luscious  fat.  This  however  is  the  fault  of  the  brevier. 
and  not  of  the  animal ;  it  marks  the  point  to  which  tlie  tJi- 
toning  process  should  be  carried,  and  where  it  thould  si  j^. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  grazier  if  he  convertt  that  which  is  j. 
excellence  into  a  fault. 

There  are  accounts  of  the  Leicester  sheep  attaining  a  tc  r> 
great  weight.  Two  prime  wethers  exhibited  by  Mr.  I^i  in  :••« 
at  the  Smithfield  cattle-show  in  1835  weighed  165  and  i.  < 
lbs.  It  should  however  be  remarked  that  the  new  Lt-. 
ccster  sheep  hat  a  smaller  quantity  of  bone  in  proportkon  t. 
its  weight  than  any  other  sheep. 

The  deficiency  of  the  fleece  was  formerly  objected  !*>  ir 
the  new  Leicester  sheep.    Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  vas  t. :; . 
with  tho  early  breeders,  the  fleece  was  a  perfectly  »eoiM.<l.  v 
consideration,  and  comparatively  disregarded.  Tberr  is  n  ^ 
little  cause  for  complaint  en  this  head.    The  wool  ha^  n.  >- 
siderably  increased  in  length,  and  it  has  improved  iMth  i 
fineness  and  strength  of  fibre.    It  averages  from  6  to  :  i  ^ 
the  flticce,  and  the  fibre  varies  from  five  to  more  than  tv«  i'*- 
inches  in  length.  Like  all  other  British  wools  it  it  ap|>bc:4  i> 
a  purpose  different  from  that  to  which  it  was  fonoeri^  i'.. 
voted,  and  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tcrg<>«  ui.  i 
carpets. 

The  chief  value  of  the  new  Leicester  breed  conststt  in  ! .  - 
improvement  which  it  has  effected  in  almost  every  varieiv 
sheep  with  which  it  has  been  crossed.    Most  of  the  Itn-cd-  > 
of  the  South  Downs  were  al  first  averse  to  admit  a  cr^r>> 
with  the  Leicesters ;  but  when  the  wool  of  the  South  IX>«  •- 
began  to  be  applied  to  purposes  very  different  from  tho^c  . 
which  it  had  been  formerly  devoted,  a  cross  with  the  Lli  •  • 
tcrs  was  reluctantly  attempted.     A  sheep  waa  pft>4U>r    , 
probably  not  so  hardv,  but  coming  earlier  to  the  maik.^ 
yielding  a  longer  and  a  finer  fleece,  of  nearly  double  :.  • 
weight  and  with  a  combing  wool  adapted  fur  many  y^n  i 
purposes. 

Many  of  the  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  sheep  have  obta.r-. 
earlier  maturity,  an  increased  size,  and  a  more  valuable  flt%- 
by  a  cross  with  the  Leicesters.  I n  Somersetslure  the  B« r*r.>  *  - 
sheep  have  decidedly  increased  in  value  by  a  cro«s  with  ;:  * 
Leicesters.    The  Ryelands,  now  that  their  wool  it  no  lo  \   • 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  hare  matcr.^  .> 
profited  by  crosses  with  the  Leicesters:  the  profit  fi-om  i\ 
carcase  is  increased,  and  the  wool  has  a  readier  sale.     :  . 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  the  advantage  of  a  r:    ^ 
with  the  Leicesters  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  wlio  t    > 
ventured  to  make  the  experiment.    In  South  and  in  N.  r 
Wales  they  have  found  powerful  antagonists  in  the  C*>.« 
wolds;  but  in  Lancashire,  in  WestmoreIand»  and  ioCuu- 
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improve  tbe  breed  of  foreign  sheep  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  wool  ia  now  about  the  same  in  value  as  that 
of  our  inferior  Lincoln  or  Kentish.  In  Normandy  is  a  larger 
and  a  coarser  variety  of  the  same  breed.  In  the  old  province 
of  Maine  succeeds  the  old  unimproved,  long«  and  thin-car- 
cased  native  French  breed.  In  Bretagne  and  Gasoony  will 
be  recognised  the  native  short-wools,  some  of  them  exceed- 
int^ly  valuable;  in  Navarre,  a  mountain  breed,  with  its 
kempy  fleece ;  in  the  Lower  and  the  Higher  Pyrenees,  the 
^  two  essentially  different  breeds  which  countries  so  different 
yet  so  near  to  each  other  produce.  On  entering  Rousillon 
some  migratory  breeds  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Merinos  are 
found,  and  alio  in  lianguedoo  and  Aries.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  France  is  calculated  at  about  30,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  accounts  given  by  some  authors  of 
the  Italian  sheep  and  of  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  there 
are  few  deserving  of  notice  except  a  few  Merinos.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  valleys,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Swiss,  and  also  of  the  Savoif  sheep,  but  in  Piedmont 
there  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  breed  of  sheep  in- 
ferior only  to  the  Merinos.  In  most  of  the  German  States 
the  Merino  is  almost  the  only  sheep  that  is  cultivated.  It 
is  the  same  in  Prussia,  except  that  the  sheep  are  somewhat 
diminished  in  size,  while  the  wool  retains  all  its  value.  The 
chief  wealth  of  Hungary  is  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  Merino  sheep.  Of  the  two  Hanoverian  breeds  the 
larger  one  has  almost  disappeared ;  the  smaller  has  been 
crossed  with  the  Merinos,  and  yields  a  wool  of  some  value 
for  ordinary  purposes.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  breeds  are 
of  English  origin,  although  some  of  them  have  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Irish  long-wooUed  breed.  Their  wool  is 
used  for  the  production  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods. 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  shearing  of 
the  sheep,  or  the  separation  of  the  fleece  fh>m  the  animal. 
The  time  for  this  operation  will  vary  much  with  the  state  of 
the  animal,  and  of  the  season.  After  a  cold  winter,  and  the 
animal  having  been  neglected,  the  sheep  will  be  ready  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  old  coat  will  be  loosened  and  easily 
removed.  The  operation  should  never  be  commenced  until 
the  old  wool  has  separated  from  the  skin,  and  a  new  coat  of 
wool  is  sprouting  up.  The  coldness  or  warmth  of  the  spring 
will  also  make  a  great  difference.  The  usual  time  for  shear- 
ing is  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  sheep  master  will 
in  a  moment  perceive  when  the  fitting  time  is  come.  It  is 
a  bad  practice  to  delay  the  shearing,  for  the  old  fleece  will 
probably  have  separated,  and  the  fly  will  have  longer  time 
to  do  mischief,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  fleece  will  have 
been  stinted,  or  a  portion  of  it  will  be  cut  away  by  the 
sheers. 

Custom  has  very  propefly  required  that  the  old  fleece 
shall  be  cleansed  before  its  removal,  by  washing  the  animal 
in  some  running  stream.  Two  or  three  days  are  then  al- 
lowed for  the  drying  of  the  wool  previous  to  its  being  shorn, 
the  sheep  being  turned  into  a  clean  rick-yard,  or  field 
or  dry  pasture,  and  remaining  there  until  the  fleece  is 
dried,  and  that  the  new  yolk,  which  is  rapidly  secreted, 
may  penetrate  through  it,  giving  it  a  little  additional 
weight  and  a  peculiar  softness.  As  soon  as  the  sheep 
is  shorn,  the  mark  of  the  owner  is  placed  upon  it.  con- 
sisting of  lamp-black  and  tallow,  with  a  small  portion  of 
i.ar,  melted  together.  This  will  not  be  washed  away  by  any 
rain,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  soap  and 
water. 

On  the  score  of  humanity,  one  custom  must  be  decidedly 
protested  against — the  shearing  of  a  flock  of  sheep  before 
they  are  driven  to  the  market  in  an  early  part  of  the  spring. 
The  farmer  thinks  that  he  shall  get  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  price  for  the  sheep  whether  the  wool  is  off  or  on.  But 
does  he  find  this  to  be  the  case?  When  the  poor  animals 
are  shivering  under  the  influence  of  the  cola  air,  do  they 
look  so  attractive?  Do  they  handle  well?  Is  there  not  an 
appearance  of  disease  about  them  ?  Does  not  the  rheum 
that  hangs  about  the  nostrils  indicate  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  disease  ? 

Few  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  sheep  that  will  admit  of  anvthing  like  generiS 
application.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  sheep, 
and  the  nature  of  the  pasture  and  the  food. 

Suppose  the  larger  kind  of  sheep,  and  on  arable  ground. 
The  ewes  are  generally  ready  to  receive  the  ram  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  duration  of  pregnancy  is  from 
•»bout  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  weeks,  bringing  the  period 


of  p«itmriti6n  to'  neady  the  begimtUlg  of  Mareh,  at  whir>, 
time  most  of  the  lambs  will  be  dropped.  The  eves  »boul ' 
be  fed  rather  better  than  usual  a  short  time  previous  to  t;ir 
male  being  introduced.  Rams  an  fit  to  propa^te  \ht\. 
species  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  and  that  u  also  tt..- 
proper  period  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ewes.  The  e»e  .«>, 
after  impregnation*  suffered  to  grace  on  the  uiual  pastij*^, 
being  supplied,  as  oeeaiion  may  require,  with  extra  food  &r 
especially  in  case  of  snow,  until  within  five  or  six  weck«  •.* 
lambing,  when  turnips  are  given  to  her,  and  continued  Ur.*.. 
that  time  until  the  spring  of  grass  renders  them  no  lonctr 
necessary.  The  turnips  are  laid  out  for  the  ewee  in  the  gra«- 
fields  in  certain  Quantities  each  day,  but  by  no  meam^  »o 
many  as  they  would  consume  if  permitted  to  feed  withou: 
restriction,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  most  important  tri.i: 
they  should  not  be  too  fat  when  the  lambing  seaion  ap- 
preaches.  The  hogs  and  the  fattening  aheep  of  the  previ<Hi> 
year,  now  one  year  and  a  half  old,  are  put  upon  the  tnm'i<» 
in  October,  or  whenever  the  pastures  cease  to  improve  the.r 
condition.  The  turnips  required  for  the  cattle,  or  the  e«^ 
flock,  are  then  drawn  off  in  alternate  rows,  in  the  proporit  '.\ 
of  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  as  the  convenience  <  i 
the  situation,  the  goodness  of  the  crop,  or  the  quality  of  the 
land  may  dictate.  The  remainder  are  conanuMBd  on  th-. 
ground  by  the  other  sheep. 

As  the  period  of  parturition  approaehes,  the  attention  -i 
the  shepherd  should  increase.  There  should  be  no  dog^tr,^ 
then,  but  the  ewes  should  be  driven  to  some  sheltered  ic- 
closure,  and  there  left  as  much  as  ponible  uadistiirboi 
Should  abortion  take  f^ee  with  regard  to  any  of  them,  a- 
though  it  does  not  spread  through  the  flock  as  in  cattle,  vt-t 
the  ewe  should  be  immediately  removed  to  anodier  in* 
closure,  and  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts  with  gentian  a*. ! 
ginger  administered  to  her,  no  great  quantity  of  nutnt4%« 
food  being  allowed. 

The  ewes  should  now  be  moved  as  near  home  aa  oontvn*- 
ence  will  permit,  in  order  that  they  may  be  under  the  in^- 
mediate  observation  of  the  lamber.  The  operation  of  r»  si- 
ting, or  the  removal  of  the  hair  fh>m  under  the  tail  i.  . 
around  the  udder,  should  he  effected  on  eveiy  long^wuoJK-. 
ewe,  otherwise  the  lamb  may  be  prevented  from  auckf^ 
by  means  of  the  dirt  which  often  accumulates  there,  i  '• 
the  lamber  may  not  be  able  at  all  timet  to  ascertain  vcui 
ewes  have  actually  lambed.  The  clatting  before  the  sr> 
proach  of  winter  is  both  a  useless,  cruel,  and  dangen>..« 
operation. 

The  period  of  lambing  having  actually  eommeticed.  t!  * 
shepherd  must  be  on  the  alert,  yet  not  unnecessarily  worn 
ing  or  disturbing  the  ewes.  The  prooass  of  nature  sfa.i.  : 
be  permitted  quietly  to  take  its  ooune,  unless  the  suffen  .^. 
of  the  mother  are  unusually  great,  or  the  progieas  of  t: » 
labour  has  been  arrested  during  several  hours,  or  etghtim 
or  twenty  hours  or  more  have  passed  since  the  labour  cvn^- 
menced.  His  own  experience,  or  the  tuition  of  his  elde.*^ 
will  teach  him  the  course  which  he  must  pursne.  In  ?  -  « 
work  on  '  Sheep*  these  things  are  fully  explained. 

If  any  of  the  newly  dropfwd  lambs  are  weak,  or  acarrt* 
able  to  stand,  he  must  give  them  a  little  of  the  milk,  wb-  .-. 
at  these  times  he  should  always  carry  about  him,  or  be  m'.^: 
place  them  in  some  sheltered  warm  place;  in  tbe  cour^ 
of  a  little  while,  the  young  ono  will  probably  be  able  xo  y   : 
its  dam.    The  lambing  field  oflen  presents  at  this  pen(«i  x 
strange  spectacle.    '  Some  of  the  yonnger  ewes,  in  tbe  j4  - 
and  confusion  and  fright  of  their  first  parturition,  aben^i 
their  lambs.    Many  of  them,  when  the  udder  bc^os  to  t-  ; 
will  search  out  their  offspring  with  unerring  prectM  "  . 
others  will  search  in  vain  for  it  in  every  part  of  tbe  f.-   ■ 
with  incessant  and  piteous  bleating;  others  again  will  ha  . 
over  their  dead  offspring,  fh)m  which  nothing  can  aef«ni'r 
them;    while  a  few,  strangely  forgetting  that    thev  i.- 
mothers,  will  graze  unconcernedly  vrith  the  rest  of  the  tt.«r  - 

The  shepherd  will  often  have  not  a  little  to  do  in  order  • 
reconcile  some  of  the  mothers  to  their  twin  oAprin^.     T* 
ewe  will  occasionally  refuse  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  lain  v 
The  shepherd  will  have  to  reconcile  tlie  little  one  f<w  t 
unnatural  parent,  or  to  find  a  better  mother  for  it.     If  i   • 
mothers  obstinately  refhse  to  do  their  dutv,  they  miisi  l- 
folded  by  themselves  until  they  are  better  disoMed ;  and  n 
the  other  hand,  if  the  little  one  is  weak  and  perrer«e,  -^' 
must  be  repeatedly  forced  to  swallow  a  portion  of  her  n.  «. 
until  he  acknowledges  the  food  which  nature  deaigned  f .^ 
him. 
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Tlia  operation  of  casUmtioa  shonld  be  performed  nine  or 
ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Umb;  that  of  spaying,  if  it 
is  intended  lo  be  praotieed,  should  be  poetponed  until  the 
animal  is  about  six  weeks  old. 

Unless  the  pasture  on  which  the  ewet  are  placed  is  very 
good,  it  will  be  advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  the  turnips. 
A  moderate  quantity  may  be  given  twice  in  the  day»  eare 
being  taken  that  the  whole  of  one  quantity  shall  be  eaten 
before  any  more  is  placed  before  them.  This  is  a  better 
praolice  than  hurdling  off  certain  portions  of  the  field  for  the 
aheep,  unless  the  land  is  perfectly  diy. 

A  little  hay  will  alwaya  be  aerviceable  while  the  flock  is 
fed  on  turnips.  It  comets  the  occasional  watery  quality  of 
the  turnips,  and  the  sheep  usually  thhve  better  than  if  Uiey 
are  fed  either  on  hay  or  turnips  alone.  Bran  and  oats,  with 
oil-cake,  have  been  recommended  for  the  ewes  before  wean- 
ing time,  but  this  is  an  expensive  measure,  and  its  cost  can 
hardly  be  repaid  either  by  the  ewe  or  the  lamb* 

By  the  ena  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the  tur- 
nips are  generally  nearly  consumed,  and  the  former  is 
occasionally  a  little  pusiled  to  find  sufficient  food  for  his 
flock.  He  diould  have  had  some  plots  of  rye  to  support 
them  for  awhile*  Rye-grass  and  clover  are  very  serviceable. 
Swedish  turnips  that  have  been  carefully  stacked  on  dry 
straw  will  be  most  useful,  for  the  Swedes,  properly  pre* 
pared  and  stacked,  will  retain  their  nutritive  quality  until 
the  flock  can  be  oonveniently  supplied  with  other  food. 
Ruta-baga  and  bnrnet  are  always  useful  for  spring  food. 
The  good  qualities  of  the  latter  am  not  sufficiently  estimated. 
It  will  generally  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  February  if  re- 
quired. The  rowen,  or  afler-grsss,  likewise  fUrnishes 
plentifiil  and  wholesome  food  for  the  lambs. 

At  length  conies  the  time  for  weaning,  tn  a  poor  ooun- 
try  it  takes  piece  before  the  lambs  are  much  more  than 
three  months  old.  In  a  more  plentiful  one  the  lambs  may 
be  left  until  the  fourth  month  is  nearly  or  quite  expired.  If 
the  pasture  is  good,  and  it  is  intended  to  sell  the  lambs  in 
store  condition,  the  weaning  may  be  delayed  until  six 
mouths.  Whichever  time  is  selected,  it  is  of  essential  conse- 
quence that  the  mothers  and  the  dams  should  be  placed  so 
nir  apart  that  they  cannot  hear  the  bleatings  of  each  other. 
The  ewes  should  be  somewhat  carefully  looked  altera  and  if 
any  of  them  reftise  to  eat,  they  should  be  caught,  the  state 
of  the  udder  esoertained,  and  proper  measures  adopted. 

The  lambs  should  not  be  put  on  too  stimulating  food.  The 
pasture  ahould  be  fresh  and  sweet,  but  not  luxuriant  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  and  somewhat  increase 
tlieir  condition,  but  not  to  produce  any  dangerous  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  any  part. 

ne  DiBeasei  of  Sheep.^^e  rapid  progross  which  the 
veterinary  art  has  lately  made,  has  thrown  great  light  on 
the  maladies  to  which  the  sheep  is  liable^  and  the  mode 
of  preventing  or  removing  them. 

Commencing  with  the  muzsleand  head,  there  is  a  disease, 
or  luther,  annoyance  to  which  sheep  are  exposed  by  the 
persecution  of  a  fly,  the  CBstrtu  Chis,  or  Oodfig  of  tlie 
sheepu  At  some  uncertain  period  between  May  and  July, 
this  fly  is  perseveringly  endeavouring  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  nostril  of  the  sheep,  whence,  hatched 
by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  situation,  and  assuming 
its  larva  form,  it  crawls  into  the  nostril  in  order  to  reach 
the  frontal  sinus.  Instinctively  alarmed  by  the  buzzing  of 
the  fly,  or  the  motrons  of  the  larvae,  the  sheep  congregate 
with  their  heads  in  the  centre,  pawing  continually  with 
their  feet,  and  expressing  their  dislike  and  fear  in  everv 
possible  way.  It  remains  in  the  sinus  a  certain  perioa, 
until  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  when  it  endeavours  to 
escape  in  order  to  undergo  another  transformation.  It 
escapes  from  the  nostril,  burrows  in  the  earth  for  awhile, 
assumes  its  pupa  state,  undergoes  its  final  chahge,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  tly,  tmd  then  becoming  impregnated, 
seeks  again  the  nostril  of  the  sheep.  All  that  can  be  done 
with  regud  to  this  nuisance  is  to  destroy  the  flies,  which 
are  generally  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  or  nales  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fleck,  and  which  the  shepherd,  or  sliep- 
herd's  boy,  should  be  taught  to  recognise.    TCBstrida.] 

Another  parasite  is  a  species  of  hydatid,  the  Ceenwrus  or 
Hydatig  Polycefhalu*  CerebraHs.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  bladder  sometimes  filled  with  pellucid  water,  or,  occasion- 
ally, with  myriads  of  minute  worms,  or  smaller  hydatids.  Its 
residence  is  the  brain,  either  beneath  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  brain,  or  in  the  scissure  between  its  two  hemispheres. 


The  origin  of  it  is  not  clear,  except  that  it  is  oonneeted  with 
bad  management,  being  scarcely  known  in  upland  pastures 
or  in  grounds  that  have  been  well  drained.  As  the  parasite 
grows,  it  presses  upon  the  neighbouring  substance  of  the  > 
brain,  and  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 
There  is  an  aberration  of  intellect ;  the  sheep  is  frightened  • 
at  any  trifling  or  imaginary  object;  he  separates  himself 
from  his  companions;  he. commences  a  strange  rotatory 
motion  even  while  he  grazes,  with  the  head  always  turned 
towards  the  same  side.  This  is  the  characteristic  symptom, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  the  animal  should  be  destroyed, 
for  there  is  no  certain  cure,  and  many  of  the  operations 
that  some  persons  have  described  are  cruel  and  inefficient* 
The  duty  of  the  farmer  is  to  destroy  the  MtUrdied  shi^p  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  ascertained,  however  poor  it  may  be 
in  condition. 

A  somewhat  similar  disease,  but  with  which  the  hydatid 
has  nothing  to  do,  is  HydrooephcUtu,  or  water  in.  the  head, 
generally  indicated  by  a  little  enlsrgement  of  the  skull ;  a 
disinclination  to  move;  a  slight  stsggering  in  the  walk; 
a  stupidity  of  look,  and  a  rapid  loss  of  condition.  This 
disease  seldom  admits  of  cure  or  palliation.  If  any  amend- 
ment can  be  effeeted,  it  will  be  by  the  administration  of 
good  food,  tonio  medicine,  and  gentle  aperients.  When 
water  in  the  head  is  an  ooeasional  visitant  in  a  stock  of 
sheep,  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  land,  or  its  manage^* 
meni  or  in  the  nature  of  the  food«  o«  the  character  of  the 
sheep.- 

Another  species  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  of  too  fre- 
quent o<5currenoe— 'ilyxqti^^y.  A  flock  of  sheep  shall  be  in 
apparently  as  good  and  fine  condition  as  the  farmer  can 
desire.  They  have  for  a  considemble  period  grazed  on  the 
most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  are  apparently  in'  the  highest 
state  of  health.  By  and  bye,'  one  or  more  of  them  is,  with- 
out any  previously  observed  change,  suddenly  taken  ill.  He 
staggers,  is  unconscious,  foils  and  dies,  and  perhaps  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  first  attack.  With  regard  to 
how  many  overfattened  sheep  is  this  the  case?  The  owners 
taking  them  to  some  cattle-show,  say  that  they  died  of  in- 
flammation. Inflammation  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
sheep  had  been  brought  to  the  highest  and  most  dangerous 
state  of  condition.  Every  vessel  was  overloaded  with  blood, 
and  then  some  trifling  exertion  being  required,  or  the  animal 
being  a  little  disturbed,  the  nervous  functions  were  suspended, 
and  the  vital  current  suddenly  arrested.  Very  few  per- 
sons have  gene  into  a  cattle-sliow  without  being  painAilly 
struck  with  the  evident  distress  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
overgorged  animals. 

If  there  is  time  for  resorting  to  curative  means,  the 
jugular  vein  should  be  opened,  and  aperient  medicine  ad- 
ministered. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  a  fipequent  consequence  of 
this  strange  over-fiseding.  It  is  ushered  in  by  dullness  and 
disinclination  to  move:  but  presently  the  eye  brightens, 
and  the  animal  attacks  every tning  within  his  reach.  If  it 
can  be  managed,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted— 
bleeding,  physic,  and  low  feeding. 

Loeked^aw  is  not  an  unfrequent  disease  among  sheep.  It 
commences  with  an  involuntary  spasmodic  motion  of  the 
head,  accompanied  by  grinding  of  the  teeth,  but  the  latter 

?rmptom  is  presently  succeeded  by  fixedness  of  the  jaws, 
he  disease  often  runs  its  course  in  a  little  more  than 
twelve  hours.  The  principal  cause  is  cold  and  wet  After 
an  unusually  cold  night,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  many 
ewes  that  have  lately  fembed,  and  many  lari&bs  recently 
dropped;  dead  and  stiflbned.  It  sometimes  occurs  after  cas- 
tration, and  at  weaning  time.  Bleeding,  aperient  medicine, 
an  opiate  given  an  hour  after  the  physic,  and  also  a  warm 
bath,  are  among  the  most  likely  meilns  of  cure. 

Epilepey  is  a  not  unfreqtient  disease  among  young  sheep 
which  are  exposed  too  much  to  cold  or  dismissed  from  the 
fold  too  soon  in  the  morning.  Oare  and  nursine  will  some* 
times  recover  them,  or  a  litde  exercise  forced  upon  the 
patient. 

Mtyr^^The  appearance  of  this  disease  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  ewe  and  lamb  at  Ireaning  time,  or  when  they  are  left  at 
night  in  a  bleak  and  exposed  situation.  The  vital  heat  is 
abstracted  by  the  cold  bed  on  which  they  lie,  and  the  cold 
air  around  them,  and  there  follows  a  compound  of  rheuma- 
tism and  palsy,  the  latter  predominant  and  most  obstinate. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  will  never  regain  their  former 
condition  or  valuer  bnt  continue*  a  disgraceful  exhibitioix  of 
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the  carelennesf  and  inhumanity  of  the  owner.  It  it  dread- 
ful to  think  hoir  many  animals  in  some  districts  are  thus 
destroyed.  No  little  art  and  kind  treatment  are  in  some 
cases  requisite  in  order  to  recover  these  neglected  and 
abused  creatures.  Warm  gruel  or  milk,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  are  the  chief  restoratives  that  can  at  first 
with  safety  be  applied.  A  little  ginger  and  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  may  be  added  to  the  gruel  when  the  patient  begins 
to  recover. 

Babiei.—The  rabid  dog  seems  to  have  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  worry  sheep,  and  the  poison  is  as  fatal  in  this  as 
m  any  other  animal.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
from  twenty  to  thirty  have  been  bitten  by  the  same  doe, 
and  all  have  died.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  flock 
has  been  attacked  by  a  mad  dog.  every  sheep  should 
be  most  carefully  examined,  and  if  the  slightest  wound  is 
found  upon  him,  he  should  be  destroyed.  The  carcase  is 
not  injured  for  the  butcher,  nor  is  there  at  that  time  any 
danger  in  eating  the  flesh;  but,  when  the  disease  has 
broken  out  in  the  flock,  no  sheep  that  has  exhibited  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  should  be  used  for  human  food. 

There  is  no  cure  for  rabies,  and  he  will  incur  fruitless  ex- 
pense who  has  recourse  to  any  pretended  nostrum  tot  this 
purpose. 

Ophthaimia  is  a  very  frequent  disease  among  aheep.  The 
old  people  used  to  say  that  the  animal  had  disturbed  a  lark's 
nest,  and  that  the  lark  had  spurred  him  blind.  If  any  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  is  detected,  that  organ  should  be  fre- 
quently bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gowland*s  lotion  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of  this  affection,  and  oatamct 
and  permanent  blindness  will  ensue.  The  Ettrick  shep- 
herd says  that  *a  friend  will  generally  attach  itself  to 
the  sufferer,  waiting  on  it  with  the  most  tender  assiduity, 
and  by  its  bleating  calling  il  from  danger  and  from  going 
astray.* 

Hoove  is  a  morbid  distension  of  the  paunch  with  food, 
and  the  extrication  of  gas  from  that  food.  An  account  has 
been  given  of  this  disorder  in  the  article  Ox,  vol.  xvii«,  p.  81. 
so  that  every  purpose  will  be  answered  by  referring  to  it 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Their  structure  is  the  same  in  cattle  and  in  sheep ; 
and  the  causes  and  appearances  and  treatment  of  disease 
are  the  same. 

There  is  however  a  disease  of  the  liver^Me  Rot^hr  more 
frequently  occurring  in  sheep  than  in  cattle^  and  bearing 
a  peculiar  and  more  destructive  character. 

In  the  very  earliest  stage  alone  does  it  admit  of  cure. 
The  decisive  symptom,  at  that  time,  i^  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
eye  that  surrounds  the  pupil  and  the  small  veins  of  it,  and 
particularly  the  comer  of  the  eye,  which  is  filled  with  a  yel- 
low serous  fluid,  and  not  with  blood.  There  is  no  other 
apparent  morbid  appearance  until  it  is  too  late  to  struggle 
'with  the  malady;  on  the  contrary,  the  sheep,  although  per- 
haps a  little  duller  than  usual,  has  an  evident  propensity  to 
fatten. 

The  rot  is  a  disease  of  the  liver— inflammation  of  that 
organ ;  and  the  vessels  of  it  contain  fasciolee  (JUtkes),  The 
flukes  are  probably  mora  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  They  are  taken  up  in  the  food ;  they  find  their 
way  to  the  liver  as  their  destined  residence,  and  they  aggra- 
I'ate  the  disease  by  perpetuating  a  state  of  irritability  and 
disorganization.  The  rot  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  pasture.  It  is  confined  either  to  wet  seasons  or 
to  the  feeding  on  ground  that  is  moist  and  marshy.  In 
the  same  farm  there  are  fields  on  which  no  sheep  can  be 
turned  without  getting  the  rot,  and  there  are  others  that 
never  give  the  rot.  After  long  continued  rains  it  is  almost 
sure  to  appear.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  halted  by  the 
side  of  a  pond  for  the  purpose  of  drinking;  the  time  which 
tliey  remained  there  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  yet  two  hundred  of  them  eventually  died  rotten.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  rot  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be 
done.  Some  sheep  have  recovered,  but  the  decided  majority 
perish  in  despite  of  every  effort.  The  patients  however 
mi^,  as  giving  them  a  little  chance,  be  moved  to  the  driest 
and  soundest  pastures ;  they  may  undergo  a  regular  course 
of  aperient  medicine.  Mercurial  friction  may  mo  be  used, 
but,  above  all,  plenty  of  salt  should  be  placed  within  the 
animals*  reach,  and  given  to  them  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

In  the  way  of  prevention  the  farmer  may  do  much :  he 


may  drain  themott  tutpiciotts  parti  of  hia  &rm.  Nomoaiey 
would  be  more  profitaoly  expended  than  in  aeeonplishing 
this.  Some  of  tne  little  swampy  apots  which  diagraee  ib« 
appearance  of  his  form  possibly  lie  at  the  root  of  t£e  evil 

MedtiKtir^  or  the  effusion  of  a  bloody  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  frequent  and  very  fktol  dieeasc 
among  aheep.  The  cause  of  it  is  a  sudden  changa  fioaa  otje 
pasture  to  another  of  almost  opposite  quality,  or  iLc 
moving  of  the  flock  from  a  dry  ana  warm  to  a  damp  and 
cold  situation.  It  is  most  deatmotiTe  to  lamba  ii  expotc-1 
to  a  hard  frost  or  suffered  to  lie  on  a  damp  and  cux'i 
soil.  The  sheep  will  separate  himself  from  the  re«t  of 
the  flock ;  he  will  evince  a  great  deal  of  pain,  fay  rolling 
about,  and  frequently  lying  down,  and  immediately  getiiui; 
up  again ;  and,  sometimes,  he  dies  in  less  than  tawnty-four 
hours  from  the  first  attack.  The  belly  will  be  fovnd  swelled 
and  filled  with  the  red  water,  or  seroua  fluid  tin^gtA  wub 
blood,  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  The  treai- 
ment  should  consist  of  mild  aperients*  with  gentiaaand  ginger. 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay  and  oom.  Inflammation  uf 
the  coats  of  the  intestines  (Enieriiii)  would  not  always  b« 
readily  distinguished  from  the  last  disease,  exoept  that  tbcrr 
is  more  stamping  on  the  ground  and  striking  toe  belly  wuh 
the  hind  le^,  and  occasional  lying  on  the  back.  Tlir 
principal  causes  of  enteritis  are  improper  food,  or  an  exc»» 
of  that  which  is  healthful,  or  exposure  to  cold  aod  vcl 
Here  also  bleeding*  is  impemtively  required,  but  the  pur- 
gative should  not  consist  of  anything  stronger  than  sulphur 
DiarrhoBa  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  among  Lamba^  aiMi 
especially  after  a  change  of  diet  or  of  situation.  When  it  i* 
not  violent,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  attended  fay  oolie.  a 
little  absorbent  and  astringent  medicine,  with  a  few  graii:« 
of  opium,  may  be  administered.  The  dianrbm  oC  sheep 
may  be  similarly  treated,  but  when  the  disease  ia  aaaumii.c 
the  character  of  dysenteru^yilMn  the  discharge  la  more  fre- 
quent and  copious,  and  mingled  with  mucu8»  a  lajv«*i 
quantity  of  this  medicine  should  be  given,  and  aone  bU*! 
abstracted  if  there  is  any  degree  of  fever. 

The  diseases  of  the  rennratory  organ*  are  oHeii  of  s 
serious  character.  During  tne  greater  part  of  the  winter  \i^ 
nostrils  will  sometimes  be  filled  with  mneiia»  and  li.c 
sheep  is  compelled  to  stop  for  a  nu>ment  at  every  second  <.  r 
third  bite,  and  snort  violently,  and  aland  with  his  mux2!e 
extended  and  labouring  for  breath.  If  his  general  heal t  a 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected,  this  tuual  gl^t  will  all  p^ 
away  as  the  spring  approaches.  If  however  any  of  the  fl  jt  ^ 
should  now  appear  to  be  losing  flesh  and  strength,  it  is  u 
probable  that  consumption  is  at  hand.  The  only  chance  . ' 
saving  or  doing  them  any  good  will  be  to  place  them  in  n  la  ^ 
comfortable  pasture,  letting  them  have  salt  within  \Uc  r 
roach,  and  giving  them  the  hydriodate  of  potaah,  in  6uut% 
gradually  increasing  iiom  three  grains  to  twelve^  moniii.^ 
and  night. 

Lambs,  when  too  early  and  too  much  exposed*  are  sob**- 
to  diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages  {laryngitu  and  ^r  ^*- 
chiU»\  the  one  attended  by  a  ringing  cough,  and  the  a:ii«r 
by  one  of  a  more  wheezing  sound.  Bleeding  will  alwa>»  t.« 
uecessar)'  for  the  first,  with  aperient  medicine.  A  mi  . 
purgative  will  usually  suffice  for  the  second,  or  poMibly  \i 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  common  salt  may  be  gtv .  w 
dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  lime-water. 

Inflammation  qf  the  lwtg$,  recognised  by  difficulty  kT 
breathing,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  distressing  coxigfa.  b 
a  disease  of  frequent  occurronce  in  sheep.  It  apeedili 
runs  its  course,  and  the  lungs  aro  found  to  be  one  dis- 
organised mass.  Bleeding  and  purging  aro  indispeD- 
sable ;  but  as  soon  as  the  violent  symptoms  seem  to  remiu 
tonics,  composed  of  gentian  and  spirit  of  nitrous  iath«r.  m 
follow. 

Epidemiee.'^Sheep  an  not  so  liable  to  the  attack  of  tl 

diseases  as  horses  and  cattle.  At  tfate  time  bowcvcr  %t 
which  these  records  are  attempted,  the  sheep  art  aufler4S^ 
from  a  somewhat  serious  enidemic.  They  have  eough  i... . 
discharge  from  the  nose  ana  eyes.  The  appetite  baa  ceax  i 
Those  that  aro  affected  by  the  disease  separate  themseW^ 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock ;  they  are  continnallv  Ijii^g  doei, 
and  many  of  them  die.  They  exhibit  after  death  inflam- 
mation through  all  the  contents  of  the  chest  and  abdamir, 
with  effusion  into  the  cavities  of  both.  The  diioaift  is  m  »: 
rapid  in  its  course.  The  shepherd  may  leave  his  flock  u 
the  morning  free  apparently  horn  any  immediate  dnn|;cr. 
and  when  he  returns  m  the  afternoon  ho  iHIl  find  two  or  tUive 
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the  shore.    They  hid  chimneys  raised  of  brick  from  the 

Igwer-deck.  ^ 

The  living  of  Minster  is  a  |>erpetual  curamr  in  the 
deanery  of  Sittingboume  and  archdeaconry'  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  169/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  the  minister  presents  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the 
district  ohurch  at  Sheemess. 

The  whole  parish  contained,  in  1833,  an  infisnt  school 
partly  supported  by  subscription,  with  160  children,  86  boys 
and  74  girls;  twenty  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  about 
200  children  of  both  sexes;  an  endowed  day-school,  with  12 
boys;  a  free  school  in  the  poor-house,  with  10  boys  and  13 

Sirls ;  a  proprietary  school,  with  38  boys ;  twenty-three  other 
ay-schools  (including  three  boarding-schools),  with  637 
children,  368  boys  and  269  girls ;  and  three  Sunday-schoob, 
with  992  children,  483  boys  and  509  girls. 

SHEFFIELD  is  situate  in  the  district  of  Hallamshire,  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tick- 
hill  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  It  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  West  Riding,  being  only  one  mile  and 
a  half  distant  from  Derbyshire,  33  miles  south  of  Leeds,  50 
miles  south-west  of  York,  and  1 63  miles  north-north-west 
of  London.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sheaf,  one  of 
the  rivers  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  and  '  field.' 

Sheffield  became  a  parliamentary  borough  and  acquired 
the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  under  the  Reform 
Act.  In  population  and  commercial  importance  it  is  the 
second  town  of  the  county.  It  lies  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
that  extensive  range  of  hills  which  form  a  huge  back-bone 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  island  from  Staffordshire  to 
Westmoreland;  and  it  occupies  and  is  now  spread  over 
various  uneven  but  gradually  subsiding  tongues  of  land 
lying  between  the  Porter,  the  Riveling^  the  Loxley,  the 
Sheaf,  and  the  Don,  which,  rising  from  various  points  of  the 
mouniainous  range,  here  unite  their  waters  into  one  con- 
siderable river,  the  Don,  which  hence  pursues  a  more 
steady  course  through  the  level  country  to  Doncaster. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  level  outlet  towards  Don- 
caster*  it  is  encompassed  and  overlooked  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills— some  verdant,  some  wooded,  and  some  m  the  dis- 
tance with  a  clear  outline  of  blue  heath.  The  neighbour- 
hood indeed  presents  a  variety  and  beauty  of  prospect  which 
can  seldom  be  met  with  so  near  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
The  parish  of  Sheffield  comprises  the  six  several  townships 
of  Sheffield,  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Upper  Hallam,  Nether  Hal- 
lam,  Brightside  Bierlow,  and  Attercliffe* cum- Darnell,  and 
contains  an  area  of  rather  more  than  22,000  acres :  the  par- 
liamentary borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish. 

Hallamshire,  which,  though  its  hmits  be  not  exactly  de- 
termined, has  been  considered  to  include  the  parish  of  Shef- 
field and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Handsworth  and  Ecdes- 
field,  forms  a  district  or  liberty,  the  origin  and  history  of 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  Saxon,  Roman,  and  even  Bri* 
ttsh  times,  whilst  the  importance  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  manor  of  Sheffield  however  appears  in  Domesday- 
book  as  the  land  of  Roger  de  Busli ;  but  the  ^ater  part  of 
it  was  held  by  him  of  the  Countess  Judith,  widow  of^Wal- 
theof  the  Saxon. 

At  what  period  or  how  it  passed  into  the  family  of 
De  Lovetot  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  found  to  be  in  their 
possession  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
Lovetots  selected  this  part  of  their  extensive  possessions  fbr 
their  baronial  residence,  and  promoted  the  interests  and 
aided  the  industry  of  their  tenants.  Thej  founded  an  hospital, 
called  St.  Leonard's  (suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.), 
upon  an  eminence  still  called  Spital  Hill,  established  a  corn- 
mill,  and  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  Don,  then  and  still 
called  the  Lady's  Bridge,  from  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Lady  of  the  Bridge,  which  had  previously  stood  near  the 
spot ;  and  by  their  exertions  and  protection  fixed  here  the 
nucleus  of  a  town,  which  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
locality  afterwards  sustained  and  swelled  into  importance. 
The  male  line  of  the  Lovetots  became  extinct  by  the  death 
of  William  de  Lovetot,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Maud, 
the  ward  of  Henry  II.  His  successor,  Richard,  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  Gerard  de  Furnival,  a  young  Norman  knight, 
who  by  that  alliance  acouired  the  lordship  of  Sheffield. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  King  John,  when  in  arms  against 
his  barons,  visited  Gerard  de  Furnival,  who  espoused  his 
cauAo,  and  remained  with  him  for  some  time  at  his  castle 
in  Sheffield. 

On  1 2th  Nov.  1296,  King  Edward  L  granted  to^Thomaa^ 


lord  Funif  •!»  •  charter  to  hold  a  market  in  BheilWiM  on 
Tuesday  in  every  week,  and  a  fair  every  vear  about  the  periui 
of  Trinity  Sunday.  This  fair  is  still  held  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  andanother  fairon  the  2fiu 
of  November.  Ilie  same  Lord  Furnival,  in  1297»  grmntcd 
a  charter  to  the  town,  the  provisions  of  which  were  of  grcai 
liberality  and  importance  at  that  period,  vim.  that  a  fixeU 
annual  sum  should  bo  substituted  for  the  base  and  ttnorr- 
tain  services  by  which  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  Leld 
their  lands  andjtenements,  that  courts-baron  ahould  be  hci*i 
every  three  weeks  for  the  administration  of  justice,  aod  th^i 
the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  should  be  free  from  all  exac- 
tion of  toll  throughout  the  entire  district  of  Hallamshiie. 
whether  they  were  vendors  or  purchasers.  Sheflleld  had 
about  this  time  acquired  a  reputation  for  iron  nanuibctuie*, 
especially  for  faulchion  heads,  arrow  piles,  and  an  onitnary 
kind  of  knives  called  whittles*  Chaucer  thus  describea  \hn 
appearance  of  the  miller:— 
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*  A  6h«r«ld  Um^e  Un  ba  inld* 
RoiMto  WM  hit  (aoe,  and  ramywd  was  ki»  bom.* 

In  no  situation  indeed  could  such  manufaotures  faaye  be«a 
expected  more  naturally  to  arise ;  iron-ore,  tUmm,  and  ci^A 
were  found  here  in  great  abundance*  The  upper  bed  of  coil 
immediately  under  a  part  of  the  town  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted, but  the  pits  now  working  are  very  near ;  and  in  1 » •  1 
a  lower  and  thicker  bed  of  coal  was  reaehed,  and  ta  now  m 
course  of  working,  which  comes  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  p.t 
in  the  very  town  itsel£  To  these  local  producta  of  irw^i.. 
stone  and  coal,  the  several  mountain  streams  which  un/i* 
at  or  near  the  site  of  the  town  became  afterwardi^  and  sii.i 
are,  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  prooess  of  maaulhcturej^ . 
from  them  an  extent  of  water-power  is  obtained,  whirh  pr^.- 
bably  few  other  localities  could  furnish;  and  the  pres^M 
manufactures  of  the  place  became  thus  permaaeDUy  beti.i  i 
here  before  the  introduction  of  steam,  wniob  haa  aaaoe  hvcu 
employed  to  sustain  and  carry  them  forward. 

Another  only  daughter  and  another  Maud  caoaed  by  U-r 
marriage  the  transfer  of  the  lordship  of  Sheffield  to  t 
more  noble  family  of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Wilha:.. 
lord  Furnival,  died  1 2th  April,  1383,  at  his  house  in  H 
born,  where  now  stands  Furnivars  Inn,  leaving  an  oi.w 
daughter,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  and  he,  in  1 4'  . 
died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Maud/ who  married  Ju  n 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  George,  the  fourth  earl  or  Shr«^«- 
bury,  built  the  lodge  called  Sheffield  Manor,  on  an  ecninen-» 
a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  he  there  received  t  or- 
dinal Wolsey  into  his  custody  soon  after  hia  appreken^i  <-. 
It  was  on  his  journey  A-om  Sheffield  Manor  up  to  L^mic:-, 
in  order  to  attend  his  trial,  that  the  Cardinal  died  el  Le.  ^^> 
ter  abbey.  The  same  place  acquired  a  greater  celeb ;.;\ 
in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  by  the  imprisonment  ikvre  \ 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  ill-fated  lady  was  ooanunii  s 
by  the  Queen  to  the  custody  of  Oeorge,  sixth  carl  ■ . 
Shrewsbury.  After  being  for  some  time  confined  in  h  • 
castle  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  she  was,  iu  I ^70.  >•- 
moved  to  Sheffield  castle,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  t.  ^ 
Sheffield  manor*house.  She  left  Sheffield  in  158<  i. 
consequently  spent  fourteen  years  of  her  imprisoninvnt  .•. 
this  neighbourhood.  It  was  for  the  alleged  intention  ot  r- 
moving  her  hence,  that  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  auHv. 
on  the  scaffold;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  gnutds^^n  .. 
this  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  whose  trial  and  condemnation 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  presided  as  high  steward,  afWnk^ 
married  the  grandaughfeer  of  the  eari,  and  thereby  bees 
possessed  of  thia  castle  and  estate. 

Francis,  fifth  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  obtained  from  Qtirt .. 
Mary  a  charter  restoring'  to  the  church  burgeseea  cvrta.  . 
property  (which  had  been  se<iuestered  in  the  previous  rt*.^*;. 
of  Edward  VI.)  upon  the  original  trusts  for  the  beurfit  ^v  • 
the  church  and  town,  and  creating  them  a  body  oorporaie 

About  this  period  occurred  a  circumstance  which  add'-: 
skilful  artisans  to  this  aptitude  of  site  and  natural  inodueu 
The  duke  of  Alva  had  caused  many  artimns  to  emigrsi? 
from  the  Netherlands  into  England,  where  they  ««re  «c  : 
received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  geneial  rufe  v&i 
adopted  of  settling  all  of  one  craft  in  one  spot;  the  work.  :• 
in  iron  were,  by  tne  advice  of  the  queen's  chambefkin,  *l  - 
eari  of  Shrewsbury,  seuled  on  his  own  estate  al  Sheffie. : 
and  the  neighbourhood  from  this  time  became  known  t.  r 
the  manufacture  of  shears,  sickles,  knives  of  m^rf  kind,  an  c 
scissors. 

Gilbert,  the  seventh  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  and  the  last  ci 
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the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Talbot  who  inherited  the  Bal- 
lamshire  estates,  died  on  8th  May,  1616,  leaving  three 
daughters  and  coheiresses.  The  lady  Alethea  TalD0t,'Hhe 
youngest,  married  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  other  two 
dying  without  issue,  the  entirety  of  the  Sheffield  estates 
vest^,  in  1654,  in  her  grandson,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  re- 
stored to  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  forfeited  by  his  an- 
cestor in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sheffield  about  this  time 
(by  a  survey  in  1613)  contained  about  2207  inhabitants,  of 
whom  the  lAost  wealthy  were  '  1 00  householders  whioh  re- 
lieve otherti,  but  are  poore  artificers,  not  one  of  whom  can 
keep  a  team  on  his  own  lande,  and  not  above  ten  who  have 
grounds  of  their  own  which  will  keep  a  cow.*  In  1624  an 
act  of  incorporation  of  the  cutlers  was  passed,  entitled  '  An 
Act  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  makers  of 
knives,  sickles,  shears,  scissors,  and  other  cutlery  wares  in 
Hallamshire  and  parts  near  adjoining.' 

In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the 
town  became  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  theatre  of 
war.  and  consequently  experienced  its  casualties.  Sir  John 
Gell.  with  trooDs  from  Derbyshire,  took  military  possession 
of  the'town  and  castle ;  but  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  army,  having  taken  Rotherham  by  storm, 
and  marching  forward  to  Sheffield,  the  parliamentarians 
fled  into  Derbyshire.  The  people  of  Sheffield  submitted  to 
the  royal  arrov,  and  a  garrison  was  left  in  the  castle  under 
the  commana  of  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  held  the 
town  and  castle  till,  on  1st  August,  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  in  1644,  the  earl  of  Manchester  despatched 
12,000  parliamentary  infantry  to  attack  the  castle  of  Shef- 
field. After  a  siege  of  some  days  the  castle  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  on  10th  August,  1644.  It  was  then  demolished 
by  order  of  parliament,  and  though  some  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  restore  it,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  re- 
maining above  ground ;  but  the  names  of  Castle  hill,  Castle 
green,  and  Castle  folds,  still  mark  its  site.  The  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  had  been  of  the  roval  party,  retired  to  the 
Continent,  and  his  estates  at  SheAeld  were  seized  by  the 
parliament,  but  restored  in  November,  1648,  on  payment  of 
6000/.  as  a  composition.  The  Manor  did  not  sulTer  from 
these  hostilities,  but  continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence 
of  its  noble  owner,  and  afterwards  of  his  agent,  till,  in  1 706, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled ; '  the 
park'  ceased  to  be  such  except  in  name,  its  splendid  and  even 
far-famed  timber  was  felled,  and  its  wide  range  of  undulating 
hill  and  dale  divided  into  forms.  The  district  however  still 
retains  its  antient  names,  and  even  a  populous  and  increas- 
ing portion  of  the  town  itself  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Sheuf  is  yet  called  '  the  park.' 

Though  Sheffield  maintained  its  staple  manufiictures,  it 
did  not  during  the  seventeenth  century  increase  much  in 
commercial  importance.  The  manufacturers  were  men  of 
vury  small  means ;  they  were  without  water  conveyance  to 
either  the  eastern  port  of  Hull  or  th»  western  port  of  Liver- 
pool ;  pack-horses  were  the  usual  means  of  transit  for  their 
heavy  goods;  and  such  a  character  as  a  merchant  or  trader 
to  foreign  countries  was  altogether  unknown  amongst  them. 
It  was  with  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  business  of  the 
town  began  rapidly  to  improve.  In  1 700  the  town-hall  was 
built,  where  the  town  business  was  transacted  and  the  ses- 
sions held.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  an  Act  was 
obtained  for  making  the  river  Don  navigable  up  to  Tinsley, 
-vithin  three  miles  of  Sheffield ;  and  the  work  was  completed 
i:^  1751.  It  was  not  however  till  1819  that  the  water  com- 
munication was  continued  through  these  three  miles  by  the 
opening  of  the  Sheffield  and  Tinsley  canal.  The  new  church 
of  St.  rauVs  was  erected  in  1720 ;  and  during  this  century 
the  art  of  silver-plating  was  invented  by  Thomas  Bolsover, 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  extensively  applied  a  fow  years 
after  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock. 

The  introduction  of  this  manufacture  speedily  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  a  compound  called  Britannia  Metal,  in 
imitation  of  it.  A  silk-mill  was  also  erected  in  1758,  and 
subsequently  cotton-spinning  was  carried  on  uoon  the  same 
premises;  but  though  perseveringly  continued  in  spite  of 
two  conflagrations,  this  trade  did  not  appear  to  thrive,  and 
bas  now  been  for  some  time  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
mill  is  converted  into  an  excellent  workhouse.  In  the 
»ame  year  (1758)  lead-works  were  established  on  the  river 
Porter,  which  are  still  in  operation. 

In  1750  Mr.  James  Broadbent  firat  entitled  himself  to  the 


■tyle  of  meichant  by  opening  a  direct  trade  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  Attention  was  now 
also  turned  to  the  formation  or  improvement  of  roads,  and 
the  establishment  of  convenient  and  regular  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  chief  marts  of  commerce.  A  stage 
coach  first  started  from  Sheffield  to  London  in  1760,  a  stage 
waggon  having  been  on  the  road  a  few  years  previous ;  and 
in  1762  the  first  bank  was  opened  in  Sheffield  l^  Mr.  Roe- 
buck. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  obtained  in  1 784,  erected  the  present  suite  of 
shambles  and  other  market  buildings;  and  towards  the 
close  of  this  century  reservoirs  were  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  whence  to  distribute  water  for  the  regular 
supply  of  the  town.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures had  hitherto  been  propelled  by  water  only;  in  1786 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  1/Villiam  Dunn  suggested  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  grinding,  and  the 
first  steam  grinding-wheel  was  erected  in  1 786. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sheffield 
was  only  a  largo  village;  it  now  displays  all  the  features  of 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  community  of  the  first 
importance,  comprising  within  its  parish  a  population  of 
110,891.  If  it  present  few  of  the  venerable  remnants  of 
antiouity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  industry.  But  its  wealth,  though  of  speedy 
growth,  is  not  accumulated  in  afew  large  masses ;  it  is  spread 
and  divided  in  moderate  accumulations  amongst  a  nume- 
rous class,  and  is  of  a  peculiarly  steady  and  substantial  qua- 
lity. In  times  of  financial  pressure  Sheffield  presents  fewer 
instances  of  bankruptcy,  and  altogether  sufifers  less  than 
most  other  towns  of  equal  manufacturing  and  commercial 
importance ;  and  fifom  the  rare  combination  and  advantages 
which  it  possesses  for  the  conduct  of  its  staple  manufactures, 
it  can  calculate  with  as  much  confidence  upon  its  future 
welfkre  as  perhaps  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  its  local  government  there  is  none,  not  even  a  ma- 
gistrate resident  within  the  parish.  As  it  increased  in 
population,  and  its  various  wants  multiplied  correspondingly. 
It  adapted  itself,  from  time  to  time  by  various  means,  to\be 
urgency  of  circumstances.  There  is  a  master  cutler,  who  is 
by  common  consent  and  established  custom  recognised  as 
the  head  of  the  town,  but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
legally  acts  as  such  is  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough,  under  an  authority  so  recent  as  the 
Reform  Act ;  otherwise  he  is  simply  the  master  or  presi- 
dent for  the  year  of  the  corporation  which  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  1624  for  the  good  order  and  government  ot 
a  particular  trade,  but  was  deprived  by  another  Act,  passed 
in  1814,  of  the  principal  powers  given  for  that  purpose, 
whioh  became  rather  injurious  than  useful,  and  now  exists 
only  for  purposes  comparatively  unimportant.  There  is  a 
Local  Police  Act  for  the  better  watching,  lighting,  and 
cleansing  the  town,  obtained  in  1818,  and  which  is  now  by 
all  acknowledged  to  be  in  many  respects  inefficient,  and 
even  its  operation  is  confined  to  the  area  lying  within  a 
boundary  line  drawn  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  round  the  parish  church,  beyond  which  boundary  the 
town  has  now  stretched  itself  considerably  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  expenditure  under  this  Police  Act  is  about 
5000/.  a  year.  The  onerous  duty  of  administering  justice 
amongst  so  large  a  manufacturing  community  is  ducnarged 
bv  the  county  magistrates,  who  attend  at  the  town-hall  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  in  each  week  for  that  purpose.  Various 
suggestions  have  recently  been  made  for  the  due  and  im- 
proved administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  a  peti- 
tion for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  is  now  pending  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  situation  of  the  town  causes  it  to  be  well  drained,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  confined  localities.  The  streets  and  buildings 
do  not  generally  present  an  opulent  or  handsome  appear- 
ance; but  from  the  abundance  of  excellent  stone  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  former  are  throughout  well  pitched  and 
paved.  There  are  very  few  good  dwelling-houses  in  the 
town,  almost  all  the  merchants  and  princiDal  manufacturers 
residing  in  the  country ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the 
shops  in  the  principal  streets  have  assumed  generally  a 
much  more  ornamental  front,  and  various  public  buildings 
of  some  architectural  pretensions  have  been  erected.  There 
are  six  churches  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  of  which  two  were 
built  in  the  last  centurv,  and  three  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  one.  Inhere  is  also  a  church  at  Attercliffe, 
one  at  Damall,  one  in  Upper  Hallam,  and  one  in  Nether 
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Hallum,  and  a  cbapel-of-ease  at  Eoelesall.  Chapels  for  the 
various  bodies  unoonnected  with  the  establishment  are  also 
very  numerous;  they  are  generally  capacious,  but  few  of 
them  display  any  architectural  ornament. 

The  public  buildings  consist  of  the  town-hall,  the  Cutler's 
hall,  the  corn-exchange,  recently  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  owns  the  ground  upon  which  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  town  is  built,  and  whose  liberal  conduct  in 
the  management  of  his  estates  here  has  been  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants;  the  fire*office,  the  assay- 
office,  the  assembly-rooms  and  theatre,  the  music-hall,  two 
uews*rooms,  and  tho  public  baths,  which  are  a  very  complete 
establishment;  the  cemetery  (an  extensive  piece  of  ground 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  laid  out 
for  its  present  purpose  with  much  taste  and  at  considerable 
expense),  and  the  botanical  gardens,  which  are  of  con- 
ftiderable  extent  and  for  beauty  of  situation  are  un- 
rivalled. « 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  infirmary,  a 
noble  building,  near  to  which  fever-wards  are  now  in  course 
of  erection ;  the  dispensary,  and  tho  Shrewsbury  hospital, 
established  and  munificently  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, pursuant  to  the  will  of  Gilbert,  seventh  and  last  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  owned  the  Sheffield  estates,  and  which 
have  been  recently  re-erected  on  a  new  site  in  a  particularly 
simple  yet  elegant  style  of  architecture. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  light,  and  fuel. 
The  competition  of  two  gas  companies  ensures  a  cheap  and 
good  supply  of  light. 

There  are  two  public  bodies  which  are  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty applicable  to  the  benefit  and  eeneral  improvement  of 
the  town,  viz.  the  town  trustees  and  the  churcn  burgesses. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cutlery  in  all  its 
branches,  indeed  of  everything  that  can  be  fabricated  of  iron 
or  of  steel.  The  vast  buildings  used  for  grinding  by  steam 
form  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Sheffield.  A  peculiar  and  fatal 
disease,  called  the  grinder's  asthma,  is  caused  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  minute  particles  of  steel  and  stone  thrown  off  in 
the  rapid  process  of  grinding.  So  fatal  is  this  disease,  that 
though  thousands  are  so  employed,  very  few  grinders  are 
known  to  survive  the  age  of  45.  Various  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  evil  have  been  suggested,  and  some  adopted,  but 
there  is  too  much  inclination  among  the  men  to  neglect 
whatever  appears  to  give  the  least  additional  trouble,  even 
though  death  be  the  penalty  of  neglect. 

Silver-plate  and  plated -goods  form  also  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  Slieffielf  Its  plated  goods  have  a  de- 
served reputation  fur  strength  and  durability.  Brass- 
founderies  are  also  numerous.  Britannia  metal,  a  superior 
kind  of  newter  composed  of  tin,  antimony,  and  regulua. 
forms  a  cheap  article  of  common  use  and  great  consump- 
tion, the  manufacture  of  which  occupies  many  hands. 
Latterly  a  much  superior  but  more  costly  kind  of  white 
metal  has  been  introduced,  called  German  silver.  Brushes, 
buttons,  combs,  and  optical  instruments  are  also  made  here 
to  a  considerable  extent;  and  various  other  manufactures 
which  arise  out  of  or  are  connected  with  the  staple  commo- 
dities of  the  town,  such  as  cabinet-case  makers,  engravers, 
haft  and  scale  pressors  and  cutters,  powder-fiask  and  shot- 
belt  makers,  silver- refiners,  wood-turners,  &c.  There  are  also 
many  mercantile  houses,  some  of  which  confine  themselves 
to  the  home  markets,  while  others  export  to  the  Continent, 
to  Brazil,  the  Cape,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  far  beyond  any  other  in  importance,  to  the  United 
Slates  of  America.  In  a  memorisd  to  government  on  16th 
December,  1839,  respecting  the  admission  of  American 
Hour  duty  free,  it  was  stated  that  the  Americans  were  then 
owing  to  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  600,000/. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  population  of  tho 
parish  of  Sheffield  displays  a  remarkably  high  ratio  of  in- 
crease between  the  years  1821  and  1831  : — 


1801.  18U. 

Maloi)       22,888         26,160 
Females  22,888         27,070 


18il. 
32,446 
32,733 


1831.  1841. 

45,645        54.792 
46,047    *   56,099 


Total    45,776  3,230         65,179         91,692      110.891 

Tho  number  of  families  in  the  parish  in  the  year  1831 
was  19,998,  of  whom  14,734  were  returned  as  employed  in 
trades,  manu&qture,  or  handicraft,  443  in  agriculture,  and 
4821  cither  in  professional  pursuits  or  unemployed. 


The  establishnieDts  for  education  and  Ibr  tbe  diffaaion  of 

knowledge  are  various,  and  though  inadequate  to  the  nuiu- 
bers  who  need  instruction,  are  perhaps  sufficieni  for  tbv-i€ 
who  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  Sunday-schools  an  oonDcci«^ 
with  almost  all  the  places  of  religious  worship^  There  are 
also  national  schools  in  several  districts  of  the  town  %  a 
Lancasterian  school  for  about  400  boys»  and  another  for  2Ju 
girls;  an  endowed  boy%  charily  school  for  90  boy%»  and  t 
similar  establishment  for  70  girls.  The  foregoing  acbuvU 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  subscription.  Then  ia  aljo  a 
grammar-school,  and  a  free  writing-school  where  there  ar^ 
33  free  scholars.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  a  hanU- 
some  Gothic  building  called  the  Collegiate  School  ht» 
recently  been  erected  by  a  body  of  proprietors,  snd  anoliu; 
still  larger  building  on  the  same  side  of  the  town  i»  uiutc 
recently  completed,  called  theWesleyan  ProprielorT  scho<M. 
There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  day-school  fur  the  pcK>r. 
and  there  are  several  infant-schools,  and  many  private  cata- 
blishments  for  education. 

The  Subscription  Library  has  upwards  of  7000  volumcrs ; 
the  mechanics'  library  has  5000  volumes ;  a  literary  ar»'l 
philosophical  society  has  been  established  for  many  ytact. 
and  a  mechanics*  institution  for  a  few  years.  The  mer]  <  <1 
gentlemen  of  the  town  have  also  ostabliriied  a  mci-.ra. 
school,  and  certificates  of  attendance  at  its  lectures  arc  ic 
ceived  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

SHBFFIELD.    [Buckingham,  Duu  or.] 

SUEHALLISN.    [MaskklynbJ 

SHEIKH.    [Arabia,  vol.  ii„  p.  213.] 

SHEKEL  (Vpttf)f  the  principal  weight  and  coin  of  tl 'i 

Hebrews.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  weights  and  noncy  it 
involved  in  great  obecurity,  Arom  the  foot  that  we  have  no 
weights  or  coins  of  the  period  before  the  Captivity.  Uur 
only  course  therefore  is  to  examine  the  testimonieaof  antir  »( 
authors  and  the  extant  coins  of  the  period  alter  the  Ca;>- 
tivity,  and  then  to  inquire  whether,  from  the  infonnatjon  ^ 
gained,  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  respecting  the  m^.r 
antient  standards. 

1.  Th§  Shekel  at  a  WmghL-^The  almost  nntform  U-^  t- 
mony  of  antient  authors  is  that  the  shekel  was  equal  to  trr; 
Attio  tetradrachm,  or  to  the  stater  (which  was  the  »:ite 
thing),  or  to  half  the  Roman  ounoe,  that  ia  (since  thr  au- 
thors referred  to  lived  in  the  period  after  At^gustua.  e  h*  a 
96  denarii  went  to  the  i>ouna),  to  4  denarii,  which  »  *• 
reckoned  at  the  same  period  eoual  to  four  Attie  drerhr.-r. 
The  Septuagint  indeed  commonly  renders  the  shekel  hy  r: « 
didrachm ;  but  the  disagreement  between  this  and  the  oil  *: 
authorities  is  only  apparent,  since  the  drachma  of  the  n  .- 
tuagint  is  that  current  at  Alexandria,  which  was  douhu  ' 
the  Attic.  Hesychius,  in  one  passage,  makes  it  equ...  * « 
four,  and  in  others  to  two  Attic  drachmn ;  and  Sttida>.  *  i 
fering  from  all  other  writers,  makes  it  five  drachma.  I' .: 
the  testimony  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas  is  of  no  \«  it 
against  that  of  St.  Matthew,  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  oc  r  r 
authorities  for  the  valuo  given  above.  (See  the  ii-^ 
monies  examined  in  Hussey's  Antient  Weighie  ami  M  f  t\ 
c.  11.) 

The  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew  coins  has  been  much  <'-^ 
puted,  but  the  best  numismatists  atfe  agreed  in  reject:  i^j  . 
those  which  bear  inscriptions  in  the  modern  or  CIi... ;. 
character,  while  they  consider  those  genuine  that  ha%i-  •-' 
scriptions  in  the  Samaritan  or  old  Hebrew  character.     I  ..- 
average  weight  of  the  shekels  of  Simon  Maocabssus  i^  aV   .: 
2 1 8  English  grains,  which  is  about  equal  to  half  the  E:..     . 
avoirdupois  ounce,  and  only  2  grains  more  than  the  Ro    . 
ounce,  or  the  weight  assigned  to  the  shekel   by  an. 
writers.     But  the  full  weight  of  the  Attic  tetradrachtc.  » 
which  the  shekel  is  said  to  have  been  equal,  was  256  ^f  a  .• 
The  best  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  is  that  j^ivt . 
Mr.  Hussey,  who  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  look  t  • 
full  Attic  drachma  of  the  time  of  Pericles  or  Xeno< ! 
but  to  the  reduced  one  under  the  Roman  emperora»  « : 
was  always  considered  as  eouivnlent  to  the  denariua. 

With  respect  to  the  shekel  of  the  time  before  the  C  -*- 
tivity,  we  have  no  certain  information.  The  Rabbins  -^ » 
that  after  the  Claptivity  all  weights  were  increased  b>  .  r  <  - 
fifth;  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  pn>\e::  « 
tradition  to  be  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary,  from  th<:  ^<.« 
parate  state  in  which  the  Jews  still  remained  during  :' 
Captivity,  and  from  the  tenacity  with  which  they  ducu  - 
all  their  antient  usages,  it  is  most  probable  thxt  tbo%  p:t- 
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Uxbridge,  in  February,  1644:  where  he  arg^uedso  earnestly 
in  favour  of  thecbuicii  of  England  as  to  draw  upon  him  the 
envy  and  resentment  of  tna  parliamentarians,  which  they 
made  him  afterwards  sufficiently  feeL  He  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  following  remark- 
able vow  made  there  by  his  majesty,  which  was  preserved 
by  archbishop  Sheldon  thirteen  years  underground,  and  first 
published  by  Echard,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  History  of 
England,'  p.  5.  'I  do  here  promise  and  solemnly  vow,  in 
the  presence  and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  that  if  it 
shall  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness  to 
restore  me  to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me 
in  my  throne,  I  will  wholly  give  back  to  His  church  all  those 
impropriations  which  are  now  held  by  the  crown,  and  what 
lands  soever  I  do  now  or  should  enjoy,  which  have  been 
taken  away  either  from  any  episcopal  see  or  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey  or  other  religious  house. 
I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter  to  hold  them  ftoia  the 
church,  under  such  reasonable  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be 
set  down  by  some  conscientious  persons,  whom  I  propose  to 
choose  with  all  uprightness  of  heart  to  direct  me  in  tnis  par- 
ticular. And  I  most  humbly  beseech  Grod  to  accept  of  this 
my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have  now  in  hand ; 
through  Jestts  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  Charles  R.,  Ox- 
ford, April  13, 1646.' 

He  also  attended,  in  1647»  as  one  of  his  majesty's  chap- 
lains at  Newmarket  and  other  places.  The  30th  of  March 
he  was  ejected  from  his  wardenship  of  All-Souls  College  by 
the  parliamentary  visitors,  who  forcibly  took  possession  of 
his  lodgings,  April  13»  and  imprisoned  him,  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He  remained  confined 
above  six  months,  and  then  the  Reforming  Committee  set 
him  at  liberty,  October  24,  1648,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford;  that  he 
should  not  go  to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  that  he 
should  ^ive  security  to  appear  before  them  at  fourteen  days* 
warning  whenever  cited.  Upon  his  release  he  retired  to 
Snelston  in  Derbyshire,  and  lived  among  his  other  fnends 
in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  whence,  from  his 
own  purse,  and  from  collections  made  by  him  amongst  the 
royalists,  be  sent  constant  supplies  of  money  to  king  Charles 
n.  abroad,  and  followed  his  studies  and  devotions  until  the 
approach  of  the  Restoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  (March  4,  1659-60).  he 
became  again  warden  of  All-Souls,  without  however  taking 
possession,  and  continued  so  till  the  January  following. 
On  king  Charles  II.'s  return,  he  met  his  majesty  at  Can- 
terbury, and  was  soon  after  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal; 
he  was  also,  upon  bishop  Juxon's  translation  to  Canterbury, 
advanced  in  his  room  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  and  con- 
secrated October  28,  1660.  He  also  obtained  the  master- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  which  he  kept  till  1663 ;  and  it  was  at 
his  lodgings  there  that,  in  1661,  the  famous  Conference  was 
held  between  some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  Presbyterian 
divines  concerning  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy, 
which  thence  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Savoy  Conference.'  His  conduct  there  and  afterwards  is 
much  blamed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  anything  but  conciliating.  As  some  excuse 
however  for  any  unnecessary  severity  that  he  may  have  ex- 
ercised, it  is  but  fair  to  remember  the  injuries  and  sufferings 
that  he  had  himself  undergone.  He  rejected  the  proposal 
of  an  amicable  conference,  and  told  the  Presbyterian 
divines, '  That  not  the  bishops,  but  they  had  been  seekers 
of  the  Conference,  and  desired  alterations  in  the  Liturgy ; 
and  that  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  they  had 
brought  in  all  they  had  to  say  against  it  in  writing,  and  all 
the  additional  forms  and  alterations  which  they  desired.' 
During  the  course  of  that  Conference  he  did  not  appear 
often,  and  did  not  engage  in  all  the  disputation,  and  yet  was 
well  known  to  have  a  principal  hand  in  disposing  of  all  such 
affairs. 

In  1663  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Juxon.  In  1665, 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  he  firmly  continued  at 
Lambeth,  notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and 
with  his  diffusive  charity  preserved  great  numbers  alive 
that  would  otherwise  have  perished.  Also  by  his  affecting 
letters  to  all  the  bishops  he  procured  great  sums  to  be  re- 
turned out  of  all  parts  of  his  province.  The  same  year  he 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  the  Cor]1oration  or  Five- 
Mile  Act.  On  the  removal  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  (he 
chauceliorship  of  the  university  of  Oxford  he  was  chosen  to 


succeed  him,  on  December  20,  1667,  but  resigned  thftt  ofBec 
the  31  St  of  July,  1669.  He  had  before  honourably  lo^t  llie 
king's  confidence  by  advising  him  to  put  away  his  niistre«ft 
Barbara  Villiers,  and  never  recovered  it.  He  soon  after 
retired  from  public  business,  and  for  the  last  years  of  hii 
life  he  resided  chiefly  at  his  palace  at  Croydon.  He  d.ci 
at  Lambeth,  November  9,  1677,  In  the  eightieth  year  of  hif 
age ;  and,  according  to  his  own  direction,  was  buried  m 
Croydon  church  in  Surrey,  where  a  stately  monument  naf 
soon  after  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  nephew  and  heir 
Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  who  had  shortly  before  been  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Ralph  Sheldon, 
of  Stanton  in  Staffordshire. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  character  has  been  represented  with  the 
discordance  that  must  be  expected  in  the  rsports  of  oon- 
tending  parties.    Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  «  ho 
had  been  his  chaplain,  says  in  his  '  Commentarii  deRebu^ 
Sui  TempOTis,*  that '  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted  niety ;  but 
though  he  was  very  assiduous  at  prayers,  yet  he  did  not  s«;i 
80  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did*  nor  regarded  so 
much  worship  as  the  use  of  worship,  placing  the  chief  point 
of  religion  in  the  practice  of  a  good  life.    In  his  daily  dis- 
course he  cautioned  those  about  him  not  to  deceive  them- 
selves with  a  half  religion,  nor  to  think  that  divine  wor^ip 
was  confined  within  tho  walls  of  the  church,  the  priDct|tAl 
part  of  it  being  without  doors,  and  consisting  in  being  con- 
versant with  mankind.    He  had  a  great  aversion  to  all  pre- 
tences to  extraordinary  piety,  which  covered  real  dishonesty . 
but  had  a  sincere  affection  for  those  whose  religion  was  at 
tended  with  integrity  of  manners.'    Bishop  Burnet,  in  h.« 
'  History  of  his  own  Time,'  does  not  give  him  so  i^vourab**- 
a  character.     He  says  that  he  was  a  very  dexterous  nian  :-: 
business,  had  a  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  vrn 
true  judgment,  but  thinks  he  engaged  too  deeply  in  polr.-^ 
'  He  had  an  ai't,  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  of  treating  all  t!    * 
came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner ;  but  few  depeuil-  . 
much  on  his  professions  of  friendship.     He  seemed   p«.i  t 
have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  »;>oWe    ' 
il  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government  an  I  . 
matter  of  policy.'    In  public  spirit  and  munificence  be  «'.^ 
tained  after  an  exemplary  manner  the  character  uf  a  gr 
prelate ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  his  name  u 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  the  highest  honours.    11 
expended  large  sums  upon  the  Episcopal  houses  of  the  >«.: 
of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  particularly  the  palacv  ;.. 
Lambeth,  where  he  rebuilt  the  library  and  made  additp/r  * 
to  its  contents.    At  Oxford,  besides  several  sums  given 
different  colleges,  he  immortalised  his  bounty  to  that  Vr. 
versity  by  the  erection  at  his  sole  expense  of  the  cr»  • 
brated'  theatre  which   bears    bis    name.      The   arch.:r* 
employed  was   Sir  Christopher  Wren;   the  building  «•. 
completed  in  about  five  years,  and  was  opened  with  c^ 
solemnity,  July  9,  1669,  before  the *viceehaacellor.  h.  . 
of  bouses,  &c.    The  expense  of  this  building  was  more  ti. . 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bequeath^  '  two  thou>. 
more,  to  be  employed,'  says  Wood,  '*in  buying  land,  « .    ^ 
revenue  might  support  the  fabric^  and  the  surplur^agv 
applied  to  tne  learned  press.*    In   this  theatre  are  ! . 
public  meetings  of  the  University  for  the  annoal  rom.i  < 
moration  of    the  benefactors  and  the  recitation  o!   i*. 
compositions,  and  occasionally  for  conferring  degrees  on  «' 
tinguished  personages ;  sometimes  also  public  concerts  i- 
performed  in  it.    In  short,  we  are  assured  that  from  * 
time  of  Sheldon's  being  bishop  of  London  to  that  of  - 
death,  it  appeared  in  his  book  of  accounts  that  upon  pu' . 
pious,  and    charitable  uses  he    had    bestowed   sixt}<r 
thousand  pounds;   according   to    others,  he  disposed   * 
public  pious  uses,  in  acts  of  munificence  and  charity  (tn  I  « 
life  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament),  the  sum  of  seientv-t  ji 
thousand  pounds.    As  a  writer  he  is  only  known  bi  *  \ 
Sermon  preached  before  the  King,  at  Whitehall.  np.n  J.'?.- 
28,  1660,  being  the.  day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  for  r: 
Happy  Return  of  his  Majesty,  on  Psalm  xviii^  49/  Li^nd   • 
1660.  4to.    (Biopr.  Bntann,) 

^  SHELDRAKE,  one  of  the  English  names  for  Xht  Ar  . 
Tadoma  of  Linnnus,  Tadoma  Fuipanser  of  Leach  a;., 
others. 

Description. — Male. — Head  and  neck  of  sombre  g^vt-n  t 
greenish-black.     Lower  part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of  ::• 
wings,  back,  sides,  rump,  and  base  of  the  tail  pure  t»r.... 
Scapulars,  a  large  band  girding  the  middle  of  the  belly,  at- 
domen,  quills,  and  extremity  of  the  caudal  feathers^'  dc.r 
black.    A  large  bay-coloured  gorget  adorns  the  breafri,  ai  i 
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less  on  the  rectangular  disposition  of  the  lamins  of  which 
the  plates  are  formed. 

Shells  of  the  prumatic  crystalline  structure  are  formed  of 
several  layers,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Pinna,  separated  from 
each  other.  If,  however,  observes  Mr.  Gray,  the  shell  be 
cracked  transversely  to  its  layers,  the  crystals  will  be  found 
continued  across  the  line  which  separates  them ;  and  he 
alludes  to  the  analogous  structure  existing  in  some  minerals, 
Hsematite  fbr  instance,  the  balls  of  which  appear  to  be 
formed  of  separate  concentric  coats ;  but  nevertheless  when 
they  are  broken,  exhibit  the  crystals  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  without  interruption. 

If  a  prismatic  crystalline  shell  be  broken,  a  number  of 
short  fibres  perpendicular  to  the  surface  appear :  these,  on 
examination,  prove  to  be  hexagonal  prisms  principally,  and 
interposed  among  these  are  a  few  smaller  polyhedral  prisms. 
Tho  tubes  of  the  great  Sumatran  Teredo  and  Magilus  are 
examples  of  this  structure ;  and  the  Mytilu  MeUagrirupt 
and  Inocerami,  as  well  as  the  Pinna,  may  be  selected 
with  advantage  from  among  the  bivalve  shells  for  observing 
it 

Granular  or  Concretionary  Shelis,  when  fractured,  dis- 
play a  texture  which  is  nearly  uniform.  The  plates  of  which 
they  are  formed  are  very  thin,  and  closely  applied  to  each 
other;  thus  making  the  whole  fabric  compact  and  hard. 
Mr.  Gray,  after  noticing  that  the  pearly  or  iridescent  lustre 
appears  to  be  confined  to  shells  of  this  texture,  states  that 
he  'is  induced  to  believe  that  this  lustre  depends  in  groat 
measure  on  tho  thinness  and  number  of  the  lamina  of 
which  the  shell  is  formed.  The  Placuna  and  Anomia  ex- 
hibit this  structure  throughout  their  shells,  and  it  is  present 
in  the  inner  or  pearly  coating  of  the  Turbines,  Haliotidee, 
and  Uniones,  as  well  as  in  the  Pinna  and  Meleagrina.  In 
some  shells  of  this  structure,  as  Mr.  Gray  observes,  the  layers 
are  thicker,  and  the  animal  matter  is  deposited  in  larger 
quantities,  thus  presenting  a  foliaceous  appearance ;  and  in 
these  the  calcareous  particles  are  large,  opake,  white,  and 
earthy,  like  chalk.  The  common  oyster  is  a  good  example 
of  this  modification*  Mr.  Gray  remarks  that  the  animal 
matter  between  the  laminso  is  sometimes  very  unequally 
deposited,  and  notices  its  occurrence  in  the  form  of  large 
brown  spots  in  the  pearly  coat  of  many  of  the  Haliotidee, 
producing  beautiful  variations  in  the  colouring  and  pearliness 
of  the  shell. 

The  occurrence  of  water  between  the  plates  of  the  shell 
will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  article  Sfon- 

DYLIDA. 

Chemical  Analysis, — Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  component  parts  of  shell,  it  will  be  as  well  to  advert  to 
the  process  employed  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  investi&^ating  its 
nature,  not  only  as  affording  evidence  of  the  value  of  his 
tests,  but  also  in  order  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
enquiry. 

Mr.  Hatchett  states  that  when  shells  were  examined, 
they  were  immersed  in  acetous  acid,  or  nitric  acid  diluted, 
according  to  circumstances,  with  four,  five,  six,  or  more 
parts  of  distilled  water ;  and  the  solution  was  always  made 
without  heat.  The  carbonate  of  lime  was  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia  or  of  potash ;  and  phosphate  of  lime 
(if  present)  was  previously  precipitated  by  pure  or  caustic 
ammonia.  If  any  other  phosphate,  like  that  of  soda,  was 
suspected,  it  was  discovered  by  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Bones  and  teeth  were  also  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
acetous  or  diluted  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  dissolved 
portion  was  examined  by  the  above-mentioned  precipitants ; 
and  in  experiments  where  the  (quantity  of  the  suostanoe 
would  permit,  the  phosphoric  acid  was  also  separated  by 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  thus  obtained 
was  proved  after  concentration  by  experiments  which,  being 
usually  employed  for  such  purposes,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  He  adds  that  it  is  necessary  moreover 
to  observe  that  as  the  substances  examined  were  very 
numerous,  and  bis  principal  object  was  to  discover  the  most 
prominent  characters  in  them,  he  did  not  attempt  in  ge- 
neral to  ascertain  minutely  the  proportions  so  much  as  the 
number  and  quality  of  their  respective  ingredients. 

'  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  marine  shells,'  says  Mr. 
Hatchett, '  appear  to  be  of  two  descriptions  in  respect  to  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed.  Those  which  will  be 
first  noticed  have  a  porcellaneous  aspect,  with  an  enamelled 
surface,  and  when  broken  are  often  in  a  slight  degree  of  a 
fibrous  texture.  The  shells  of  the  other  diyision  have  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a  strong  epidermis,  under  whith  is  the 


shell,  principally  or  enturely  eompoted  of  the  tubetance 
called  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl.  Of  the  twroelUneoiis  sbe!K 
various  species  of  Voluta,  Cypraa^  and  others  of  a  timiUr 
nature  were  examined.  Of  the  shells  compoeed  of  nacre. 
or  mother-of-pearl,  I  selected  the  Oyster,  the  river  MumtIc, 
the  Haliotis  Iris,  and  the  Turbo  oleariusJ 

Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  in  the  poreellaneoos  ahelU.  su^h 
as  the  Cypraa,  &c.,  the  animal  matter  was  much  less  ta 
quantity ;  and  although  of  a  quality  which,  like  a  cemeni 
or  gluten,  served  to  bind  and  cement  the  partidet  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  firmly  together,  so  small  was  the  d^ree  nf 
natural  inspissation,  and  so  little  advanced  was  the  degrev 
of  organization,  that  when  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  dis- 
solved, even  by  very  feeble  acids,  little  or  no  vestige  of  jeJly. 
membrane,  or  cartilage  could  be  perceived;  nor  indeed 
could  any  be  detected  but  by  the  small  portion  of  animal 
coal  which  was  formed  when  those  shells  had  been  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  a  low  red  heat.  When  he  proeeeded  how- 
eyer  from  shells  of  this  description  to  others  tending  to  the 
nature  of  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  such  as  sonie  of  the 
Pattella,  a  substance  was  left  untouched  by  the  aeids  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  transparent  jellv,  bat 
which  was  very  different  from  the  varieties  of  animmt  jelly 
called  gelatin ;  so  that  the  sul>stance  which  served  merrlr 
as  a  gluten  in  the  porcellaneous  shells  was  not  only  m  jm. 
abundant  in  these  Patella,  but,  being  more  inapia««ted. 
was  become  immediately  yisible  and  palpable.  Thc-M 
qualities  were  more  strongly  marked  in  the  common 
oyster;  and  in  the  river-muscle,  and  in  the  shells  composed 
of  the  true  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  this  substance  wu 
found  not  only  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  shell,  but 
even  to  be  more  dense,  so  as  no  longer  to  appear  gelatinous , 
and  in  addition  to  these,  strong  and  visible  marks  of  organi* 
zation  were  stamped  on  every  part,  and  a  perfect  mem- 
branaceous body  remained  composed  of  fibres  mrrange'i 
parallel  to  each  other  according  to  the  confignrmtion  of  the 
shells,    il^il.  Trans.) 

Mr.  Hatchett  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Ro>iI 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  many  of  the  resulta  of  b.* 
experiments,  and  the  following  preparations  may  be  seen  m 
the  Physiological  Series,  No.  94  is  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
common  muscle  (Mytilus  edulis,  Linn.)  which  has  been 
steeped  in  acid  to  dissolve  and  separate  the  earthy  part(cax- 
bonate  of  lime),  and  show  the  animal  part  retaining  the 
membranaceous  form.  No.  94  A  is  one  of  the  valves  ot  tl» 
fresh-water  muscle  (Anadon  cygneus)  similarly  treated,  an  J 
with  the  same  results.  No.  95  is  the  shell  of  an  oyster 
(Ostrea  edulis)  similarly  treated,  showing  the  suceession  (.f 
laminss  of  animal  membrane  in  and  upoii which  the  eartl  r 
matter  is  deposited.  No.  96  is  the  shell  of  a  commoQ  sn^  « 
(Helix  hortensis)  which  has  undergone  the  same  proce^ 
Nothing  but  the  animal  part  remains,  and  that  still  retaius 
in  some  measure  the  form  of  the  shell.  No.  97  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Limnaa,  which  has  been  subjected  very  little,  if  a: 
all,  to  the  action  of  acid.  No.  97  A  exhibits  two  species  rf 
Neritina  treated  with  acid,  but  in  different  d^;rees.  In  Uie 
specimen  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  very  little  of  the  earthy 
matter  remains.  No.  98  shows  portions  of  a  HoUoHm  whr  L 
have  been  treated  with  acid;  and  No.  98  Another  portfsv 
more  completely  deprived  of  the  earthy  materiaL  N  o.  9^  B 
is  the  shell  of  Haliotis  tuberculata,  part  of  which  only  h&» 
been  steeped  in  an  acid,  to  show  that  the  animal  matter  r^ 
tains  the  characteristic  marks  of  tho  shell  after  the  earth} 
part  has  been  removed.  Below  this  is  suspended  a  portiua 
of  mother-of-pearl  {Meleagrina,  probably)  similarly  treated ; 
and  No.  98  C  is  the  membranaceous  part  of  a  piece  of 
mother-of-pearl. 

Mr.  Hatchett  remarks  (toe.  at.)  that  the  wavy  appear- 
ance and  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl,  as  well  as  pearl,  an 
evidently  the  effect  of  their  lamellated  stnietufe  and  eemj- 
transparency,  in  which  in  some  degree  they  are  leaemhM 
by  the  lamellated  stone  called  Adularia. 

To  return  to  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  No.  99  is  the  shell  of  a  7W^  Fiea.  with  the 
operculum,  which  has  been  partially  submitted  to  the  artaci 
of  an  acid.  No.  100  exhibits  portions  of  the  abell  of  a 
T\trbo  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  ar*i 
for  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  leave  litUe  else  but  the  anim&l 
matter.  No.  100  A  is  a  turbinated  shell  which  baa  hern 
similarly  treated,  showing  the  strong  outer  epidermis,  ar-1 
the  bright  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl  substanoe  of  which  the 
shell  is  chiefly  composed.  No.  100  B  exhibits  ponions  ••f 
the  animal  substance  of  a  turbinated  shelL    Now  I  OS  A 
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beiweea  nearly  all  the  Uyen,  giving  them  a  Tory  peculiar 
oUve-green  colour,  and  having  minute  dots  on  its  surface. 
The  erosion  of  these  shells  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Gray  states  that  these 
successive  depositions  of  animal  matter  enable  them  to 
offer  a  new  layer  of  periostraoum  for  the  protection  of  each 
succeeding  plate,  as  the  plate  above  it  yields  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  resides. 
A  similar  deposit  of  animal  matter  is  also  found,  he  adds^ 
forming  green  stains  in  the  pearly  inner  coat  of  the  various 
species  of  UnianBs,  and  protects  ^m  the  action  of  the 
water  the  inner  part  of  the  umbonea  of  shells  which  have 
been  eroded.  Mr.  Gray  has  observed  the  thick  inner  layer 
in  the  upper  valve  of  Ostrea  CamucofriiP  to  be  prismatic, 
and  the  outer  part  of  the  lamincD  to  be  separated  by  layers 
of  periostraoum. 

The  disintegrated  thin,  lamellar,  pearly  grey,  silvery 
scales  of  iridescent  shells,  when  reduced  to  powdn:,  may  be 
used  as  a  pigment  to  imitate  the  silvery  appearance  of  fishes, 
&c.,  and  indeed  the  disintegrated  and  powdered  scales  of 
the  Placurue  (moon-shells,  Chinese-window  oysters,  as  they 
are  called  by  collectors)  are  so  used  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
water-colour  drawings. 

Pearls, — ^Mr.  Hatchett  made  the  same  experiments  on 
pearls  as  those  to  which  he  submitted  shells,  and  the  former 
proved  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  mother-of-pearl. 
He  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  numerous  small  pearls  which  had  been 
immersed  in  acetous  acids  and  thus  reduced  to  their  mem* 
branaceous  constituent.  {Preparation^  No.  98  D.)  So  fiur 
as  their  size  would  enable  Mr.  Hatchett  to  discern,  they 
appeared  to  be  formed  by  concentric  coats  of  membrane  and 
carbonate  of  lime :  by  this  structure,  he  adds,  they  much 
resemble  the  globular  calcareous  concretions,  found  at 
Carlsbad  and  other  places,  called  Pisolithes.  When  pearls 
were  swallowed  by  the  antients  in  the  absurd  profligacy  of 
their  luxury,  they  appear  to  have  been  treated  like  those  in 
the  preparation  last  above  noticed. 

The  term  shell  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  covering 
of  crustaceous  animals  and  the  crusts  of  Echini:  thus 
people  familiarly  talk  of  the  shell  of  a  lobster  or  crab  and  of 
the  shell  of  a  sea-egg.  Mr.  Hatchett  remarks  that  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  phosphate  of  lime  mingled  with 
the  carbonate  is  a  chemical  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  crustaceous  from  the  testaceous  substance ; 
and  that  the  principal  difference  of  the  qualities  of  each, 
when  complete,  is  caused  by  the  proportion  of  the  harden- 
ing substances,  relative  to  the  gluten  by  which  they  are 
cemented ;  or  by  the  abundance  and  consistency  of  gelatin- 
ous, membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous  substance,  in  and  on 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  has  been  secreted  and  deposited. 
Thus  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  mingled  with  car- 
bonate appears  to  be  a  chemical  character  of  Crustaceans 
and  Echini.  No.  110,  in  the  College  Museum,  is  the  outer 
crust  of  an  Echinus  {Siderites  Hystrix,  Lam.)  from  which 
the  earthy  constituent  has  been  partially  removed  by  the 
action  of  acid ;  and  No.  1 1 1  is  a  section  of  the  crustaceous 
covering  of  the  claw  of  a  lobster  which  has  been  similarly 
treated,  and  has  become  soft  and  elastic  and  of  a  yellowish* 
white  colour,  but  still  retains  its  original  figure.  {Cat,, 
vol.i.)    [Avicula;  Pearl  Fishery;  Pearls.] 

For  an  account  of  the  power  of  excavating  and  perforating 
stone,  shell,  and  wood  possessed  by  the  testaceous  Molluscs, 
.see  the  articles  Clavaoella,  Gastrochana,  Lithopha- 
cio.e,  Pholas.  and  Teredo;  for  their  value  as  records 
by  which  the  stratification  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be  de- 
monstrated, and  its  geological  history  deciphered,  see  the 
articles  Malacology,  Geology,  and  Organic  Remains. 

SHELL,  PEARL.    [Shell.] 

SHELL,  a  hollow  globe  of  iron,  containing  gunpowder, 
which  is  introduced  at  an  orifice  formed  in  the  ball.  In 
this  orifice  is  driven  or  screwed  the  fuze  or  tube  containing 
the  composition  by  which  the  powder  in  the  shell  is  ignited 
[Fuze]  ;  and  the  shell,  after  being  discharged  from  a  gun, 
howitzer,  or  mortar,  is  consequently  made  to  burst  in  pieces 
when  it  falls  upon  or  near  the  object  to  be  destroyed.  The 
diameters  of  shells  for  guns  vary  from  3|  inches  to  10  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  a  lOinch  shell  is  70  lbs.  The  diameters 
of  shells  for  mortars  and  howitzera  vary  from  4^  to  13 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  a  13-inch  shell  is  200  lbs.  The 
diameters  for  canronades  vary  from  ^  inches  to  8  inches. 
[Bomb;  Case-shot.] 


SHBLLBY,  PERCY  BY6SHE,  was  the  ddesi  son  of 

Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart,  of  Castle  Gonnff  in  Sussex. 
The  Shelley  femily  is  of  old  standing,*  branching  cat  mtu 
three  several  baronetcies,  one  of  which  has  bmme  \hc 
representative  of  the  hindred  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  con- 
nection Shelley  was  justly  proud  of,  though  he  set  liitlu 
value  on  fiimily  distinctions.  Percy  Byssbe  warn  bore  u. 
Field  Place,  Sussex,  on  the  4th  August,  1798,  where  br 
was  brought  up  with  his  sisters  till  the  age  of  eight  >ear%, 
receiving  the  same  education,  and  always  exhibiting  dis- 
inclination for  boyish  sports.  He  was  shy,  baabfuK  ai<<l 
reserved.  He  was  then  sent  to  school  at  Skm  Hou*.v% 
Brentford,  where  his  delicate  constitution  and  girlish  diftp*>- 
sition  drew  on  him  all  the  petty  tyrannies  aid  horror*  o\ 
school.  He  depicts  them  with  tearful  eloquence  in  the  iti* 
troductory  stanzas  to  his  *  Revolt  of  Islam.'  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  where  his  spitit,  which 
through  life  revolted  at  oppression,  rose  up  against  thi: 
system  of  fagging.  He  gained  no  distinction  at  Btou. 
though  he  proved  himself  even  there  a  tolerably  gu4*ii 
scholar  by  translating  several  books  of  Pliny's  *  Natural 
History ;'  but  he  stopped  at  the  chapters  on  astronomy,  which 
his  tutor  owned  his  inability  to  explain.  His  noveU  of 
'  Zastrozzi'  and  the*  Rosicrucian'  are  said  to  be  extrsor* 
dinary  productions  for  the  age  at  which  they  were  writ  in 
(flfteen).  They  have  been  reprinted  in  the  '  Roraanrt^t 
collection. 

In  1808  be  went  to  Oxford ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  iv 
fer  to  the  exquisite  series  of  papers  called  'Shelley*  at  Ox- 
ford,* which  appeared  in  .the  *New  Monthly  Magacixie* 
during  1832,  written  by  his  friend  and  schoolfellow^  fuc 
those  anecdotes  which  exemplify  his  character.    During  lu> 
last  term  at  Oxford  he  published  a  pamphlet  with  thr 
startling  title  of  '  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,*  wherein  b« 
put  forth  certain  propositions  to  which  he  demanded  an- 
swers from  the  heads  of  the  Colleges.    The  answer  was.  at 
might  be  expected,  expulsion.  We  have  never  seen  this  ten 
rare  pamphlet,  but  the  title  alone  betrays  youthful  presumf^ 
tion  and  recklessness.    His  expulsion  was  the  cause  of  great 
dissension  with  his  family,  and  in  consequence  he  came  up  in 
London,  where  he  amused  himself  with  addressing  letters  to  al  J 
whose  works  pleased  him ;  among  others,  to  Mrs.  Heman«. 
who  had  just  arisen  on  the  poetical  horixon.    It  was  about 
this  time  that '  Queen  Mab '  was  completed.  He  never  put»- 
lished  it;  he  felt  that  he  was  too  young  to  decide  on  such 
matters  whereon  '  all  doctors  disagree,*  and  he  was  desirous 
of  acquiring  *  that  sobriety  of  spirit  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  true  heroism.'    He  had  therefore  only  a  few  copll'^ 
struck  off  for  private  circulation,  and  was  much  anno%r«i 
when  a  piratical  bookseller  published  ir.    He  endeavoure'i 
to  stop  its  publication,  but  failing,  he  disavowed  any  rart.- 
cipation  in  it,  through  the  columns  of  the  *  Rxaminer.'    Of 
this  *  Queen  Mab'  his  latest  reviewer  says,*  Like  most  poen^« 
produced  at  this  age,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  strange  uixturt. 
of  poetic  beauty  and  crude  deformity— of  clear  insight  ar.«: 
heated  extravagance,  of  deep  views  and  chimerical  ab^ur 
dities.    We  may  compare  it  to  'Die  Rauber*  of  Sdiiller.  cv- 
'  Werthers  Leiden*  of  Gothe,  as  possessing  the  same  sirvor 
feeling  of  the  rottenness  of  existing  things,  the  same  p«y- 
sionate  sympathy  with  more  idealised  views,  and  the  same 
distorted  views  of  the  causes  of  evils.    It  is  the  product mu 
of  a  boy,  but  the  boyhood  is  that  of  a  giant.  One  of  the  car- 
dinal points  in  the  philosophy  of '  Queen  Mab'  is  that  all  tLi 
evils  tearing  the  great  heart  of  the  world  up  by  iu  blwi« 
roots,  and  turning  earth,  which  should  be  the  *  the  realm  <.' 
heaven,'  into  a  'dark  continuance  of  the  hell  within  u»,*'*rt.- 
owing  to  priests  and  kings.    This  was  the  current  doctnr.^ 
of  the  time.  Ho  was  writingfiercely  against  his  own  chime- 
ras ;  this  was  his  mistake.   He  did  not  write  anything  nraliv 
applicable  to  these  offices,  but  at  the  same  time  he  u*^  j 
their  names  and  offended  all  the  sacred  feelings  whc! 
*  hed^e  the  king/  without  having '  a  show  of  reason  on  h  - 
side ;  it  appeared  therefore  as  piere  blasphemy  or  wanton  ne^v, 
though  it  was  far  different.*  {IVestminster  Rev^  Ixix.j  \Vh« .. 
Shelley,  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  had  rejected  currvii 
ethics,  he  was  anxiouA  to  find  a  system  more  consonant  •  i 
his  views.    This  he  found  in  Godwin's  •  PoHtical  Ju»ti-:t  ' 
a  book  which  made  a  great  impression  in  its  dav.  and   froiv. 
which  Shelley  drew  the  resolution  'to  square  all  h\s  action* 
by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  strictest  justice,  wiih.ti; 
any  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  others.     'That  he  *L  \ 

•  The  .iuor  the  preseul  Bull  loD,  i^lden(«ti^  »l»^  »••  ktmad%  Uoi  * 
une  of  Uie  Shelley  mautlont.  **•-«» 
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•Hellas;'  "Julian  and  Maddalof  •  Eplpsychidion ;  •Ode 
to  Naples,'  &c.  That  marvellous  but  mysterious  fhigmcnt 
•  Epipsychidion '  was  addressed  to  La  Ck)nte8sina  Emilia 
Yilani,  a  lovely  and  accomplished  girl  who  was  immured  in 
the  convent  of  St  Anne  by  her  parents.  In  her  fete  Shelley 
took  a  prodigious  interest,  and  used  every  exertion  to  pro- 
cure her  release.  They  exchanged  locks  of  hair  and  other 
little  tokens  of  sympathy.  The  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance throws  a  new  light  on  the  poem,  but  it  still  remains 
in  many  parts  impenetrable.    The  oommenoement, 

*  Sweet  spirit  1  sisteT  of  that  orphaa  ooe 
Whose  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepest  on  I' 

is  utterly  unintelligible  as  it  stands,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  to  him  it  was  clear  enough :  he  knew  the 
allusion ;  we  do  not.  The  •  Prometheus  Unbound  *  is  per- 
haps the  finest  lyric  drama  in  the  language.  It  is  full  of 
the  spirit  of  beauty ;  and  the  inexhaustible  play  of  fancy 
and  imagination  flashing  through  every  part  of  it  dazzles 
the  raina  so  tliat  we  see  but  indistinctly.  It  is  the  most 
ethereal  poem  in  the  language ;  but  it  is  also  open  to  the 
charge  of  mysticism,  and  we  agree  with  the  critic  that  it  is 
*of  no  use  his  being  in  the  clouds,  if  he  draw  up  his  Jacob's 
ladder  after  him,  and  only  leaves  us  gazing,  conscious  that 
he  is  there,  but  isnorant  of  what  else  may  be  there.  His 
voice  may  be  a  pillar  of  fire  ascending  to  unknown  regions, 
but  it  is  shrouded  by  a  pillar  of  smoke,  which  nullifies  both 
heat  and  light'  The  'Cenci'  is,  after  Shakspere,  the 
grandest  and  most  perfect  drama  of  modem  times ;  and  it 
differs  from  all  Shelley's  other  writings  in  its  simplicity, 
distinctness,  and  unity,  both  of  conception  and  execution. 
The  subject  is  too  awful  and  too  horrible  for  our  stage ;  and 
indeed  it  would  require  actors  of  a  higher  stamp  than  any 
we  possess  to  render  the  personation  endurable ;  but  in  the 
closet  it  remains  a  glorious  monument  to  the  author's 
genius. 

In  July,  1822,  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Lerici  with  his 
friend  Edward  Elleker  Williams  in  a  little  pleasure-boat, 
they  were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  squalls  com- 
mon to  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  drowned.  Shelley's  re- 
mains were  burnt  by  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,Trelawney,  and 
one  or  two  other  friends,  and  then  conveyed  to  Rome,  whore 
they  were  interred  close  to  those  of  his  friend  and  brother 
poet  Keats,  with  this  inscription,  written  by  Trelawney : — 

rimCT   BYSSHS  SBSLLXT 

con  CORDUXTM. 

KATT7S  ZV.  AVO.  MDCCXCIX. 

OBiiT  vxii.  Jul.  mdoccxzii. 

•  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  feda 
But  doUi  Buffer  a  sea  change 
Into  Bomethiug  rich  and  strange.* 

Tempesf 

Thus,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  just  attaining  matu- 
rity as  a  man,  clearness  and  calmness  as  a  philosopher,  and 
artistic  ordination  of  materials  as  a  poet,  died  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  His  whole  life  was  a  tragedy,  and  a  devotion  of 
himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  bis  youth,  his  reck- 
lessness of  offending  the  opinions  of  others — ^the  vehemence 
of  his  religious  and  political  persuasions,  which  amounted  to 
fanaticism— and  the  crude  daringness  of  those  opinions, 
made  many  enemies,  but  no  one  ever  knew  him  per- 
sonally without  loving  him  devotedly.  His  errors  were  few, 
and  sprang  from  the  same  soil  as  his  virtues— enthusiasm 
and  inflexible  sincerity.  He  was  the  most  truthful  man  we 
have  ever  heard  of,  and  in  philanthropy  a  perfect  Howard. 
He  has  been  known  repeatedly  to  give  away  all  his  money 
to  the  distressed  before  he  reached  the  coach-office,  and  so 
been  obliged  to  walk  up  to  town.  He  gave  Leigh  Hunt 
1400/.  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  allowed 
a  poor  man  of  letters  an  income  of  300/.  a  year,  his  own 
being  no  more  than  1000/.  In  a  word,  to  cite  instances  of 
his  generosity  would  lead  us  beyond  all  limits.  In  person 
he  was  'tall  and  slight,  and  his  constitution  consumptive. 
He  was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains,  which  would 
sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they  were 
oyer ;  but  he  had  always  a  kind  word  to  give  to  those  about 
him,  when  his  pangs  allowed  him  to  speak.  Though  well 
turned^  his  shoulders  were  bent  a  little,  owing  to  premature 
thought  and  trouble.  The  same  causes  had  touched  his  hair 
with  grey ;  and  though  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise 
gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of  strength,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  years.    Like  the  Stagyrite, 

*  Thie  insetiptioti  we  flad  littraHm  in  the  Life  of  Shelley,  prefixed  to  the 
5>ermaa  translation  of  hia«*  Ceacl,'  by  Felix  Adolphi  (Stuttgait,  i837X  who 
hhiMrif  popkd  it  at  B^nt,  r^  v      ^ 


his  voice  was  high  and  weak.  His  eyes  were  large  aTi4 
animated,  with  a  dash  of  wildness  in  them :  his  face  txrnW 
but  well  shaped,  particularly  the  mouth  and  chin,  the  turn 
of  which  was  very  sensitive  and  graceful.  His  complexioa 
fair  and  delicate,  with  a  odour  in  the  cheek.  He  bad  brovn 
hair,  which,  though  tinged  with  grey,  surmounted  his  &ee 
well,  being  considerable  in  quantity  and  tendinis  to  curt 
When  fronting  and  looking  at  you  attentively,  hts  aspect 
had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that  would  have  suited  ■ 
portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  angel  whom  Milton  de- 
scribes as  holding  a  "reed  tipt  with  fire." '(Leigh  Hunt*i 
•Lord  Byron,' p.  174.) 

Shelley's  translations  from  the  Greek  are  exquisite, 
and  drew  loud  praises  from  the  *  Quarterly.'  Tbey  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  in  our  language.  His  versior. 
of  '  Faust,'  a  fragment  of  which  is  pubkshed,  tboogh  admi- 
rable in  spirit  and  effect,  is  not  faultless  with  regard  to 
meaning.     He  had  not  quite  mastered  the  language. 

His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  gradually  widened  since  hi< 
death,  and  has  not  yet  reached  its  culminating  point.  He 
was  the  poet  of  the  future-— of  an  ideal  futurity  whenriti 
earth  became  the  reality  of  heaven—and  henoe  it  was  that 
his  own  age  could  not  entirely  sympathise  with  him.  He 
has  been  called  the  '  Poet  of  Poets '--a  proud  title,  and  in 
some  respects  deserved. 
SHENDY.    [Nubia.] 

SHENSTONE,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  was  bom 
November,  1714.  at  the  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen«  Shropshire. 
He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Colleges,  Oxford,  in  theyeer  1 73. \ 
and  remained  there  some  time,  taking  no  degree.  He  am  UAed 
himself  in  a  desultory  manner,  travelling  about  and  whtinz 
poetry,  till  1745,  when  he  commenced  residing  on  his  paln- 
mony  at  his  native  place.    The  remainder  of  his  life  voi 
spent  in  rural  occupations.    He  took  great  pride  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  his  laiter 
years  became  much  involved  in  consequence.     He  di^ 
Feb.  11,1 763.  Avery  beautiful  Latin  epitaph  on  his  cou&in, 
and  a  stanza,  quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  him*  fuH  i  i 
genuine  and  simple  feeling,  redeem  his  poems  from  lir 
charge  of  utter  insipidity  and  lifelessnesa.    They  consist  ^i 
elegies,  pastorals,  and  odes,  &c.    A  spirit  of  mortified  are- 
bition,  ill  suited  to  the  retirement  which  he  professiyi  r^ 
court,  appears  in  all  his  writings.    (Johnson's  Lives  <J  <V 
PoeU.) 
SHEPHERD.    [Sheep.] 
SHEPHERD'S  NEEDLE.    [Scandix.]; 
SHEPPEY,  ISLE.    PCbnt.] 
SHEPTON  MALLET.    [Somersetshire.] 
SHERARD,  WILLIAM,  better  known  as  the  pairo- 
and  fellow-labourer  of  other  botanists  than  by  his  ^w:! 
writings,  was  bom  at  Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  t«u 
1659.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Merchant  Taylj>r»* 
School,  and  was  entered  as  a  student  of  St.  John's  Colic: . 
Oxford,  in  1677,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  same  college 
1683.    He  was  travelling  tutor  successively  to   Char^v 
second  viscount  Townshend,  and  to  Wriothesley*  lord  Hi  «• 
land,  son  of  Lord  Russell  who  was  executed.    During  :1  > 

I  period  of  his  life  he  made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  in  I!  !• 
and,  France,  Italy,  &c. ;  and  then  made  the  acquainianc*  <  f 
Boerhaave,  Hermann,  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Micheli,  ux%\  -i 
most  others  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  the  time.  He  is  N- 
lieved  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work  ca.  •. ! 

*  Schola  Botanica,'  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  16S9,  gi\r  i 
an  account  of  the  plants  then  growing  in  the  botanic  garU.-. 
at  Paris.  In  1700  he  oommunicatra  a  pa^  to  the  Rc\.. 
Society,  on  the  making  of  Japan  and  Uhinese  varni&bt< 
which  was  inserted  in  the  22nd  volimie  of  thoir  *  Trv.- 
actions.' 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrrj. 
having  previously  been  one  of  the  commissioneta  for  the  «:  * 
and  wounded  at  Portsmouth.  Smyrna  afforded  him  -. 
onnortunity  of  pursuing  botany ;  here  he  laid  the  fbundai.. : 
of  nis  great '  Iierbarium,'  whidi  is  still  a  national  ttvisu'-. 
and  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention  many  ratv  »:.i 
exotic  species  of  plants.  In  1718  he  returned  to  KngUc^i 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1721  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  YaillAnt«  tK- 
African  traveller,  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  Sheraxti  vi  ^ 
ceeded  in  transferring  the  manuscripts  and  diawings  of  il  « 
great  traveller  to  Boerhaave,  who  published  them  in  u- 

*  Botaniwn  Parisiense,'  in  1727.    In  this  work  Boerbaai/ 
was  materially  assisted  by  Sherard.    In  his  various  vi»its  : 
theContineiit  Sherard  became  intimatewith  I>illeniu>vaA. 
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traced.  In  the  fine  pleasure-grounds  whidi  surround  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  is  Sherborne  Lodge,  frequently  called 
SherboToe  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Digby ;  it 
was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  contains  some  in- 
teresting portraits.  There  are  some  antient  houses  in  the 
town  of  Sherborne,  especially  a  large  one  built  round  a 
square  court,  and  called  the  New  Inn.  The  town-hall  and 
market^house  are  near  the  church.  There  are  meeting- 
houses for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Quakers. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  4900  acres»  and  had 
in  1831,  762  houses,  inhabited  by  985  families;  the  popula- 
tion was  4075,  about  one-fitth  agriculturaL  Various 
branches  of  the  silk  manufacture,  especially  the  making  of 
silk  twist  and  buttons,  are  carried  on.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  the 
most  important,  and  three  yearly  fairs.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling-stations  for  the  county. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of 
the  dean  of  Sarum,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  258/.»  with  a 
glebe-house,  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  the  grammar-school, 
with  102  boys  (32  on  the  foundation);  the  Blue-Coat 
school,  with  a  small  endowment,  with  32  boys  and  2  girls ; 
a  third  endowed  school  with  23  girls;  a  national  school 
with  137  boys;  and  ten  other  day-schools,  with  60  boys  and 
169  girls;  an  evening  Lancasterian  school,  supported  by 
subscription,  with  50  boys  and  90  girls ;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  35  boys  and  171  girls. 

SHERBURNE,  SIR  EDWARD,  descended  firom  an 
antient  family  residing  at  Stainhurst  in  Lancashire,  was  bom 
in  London,  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  1618.  Wood  mentions 
his  grandfather  as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Ox- 
ford. In  his  younger  days  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Farnaby,  who  then  taught  a 
school  in  Goldsmith's  Rents ;  but  in  1636,  Farnaby  removed 
from  London,  and  transferred  his  pupil  to  the  care  of  Charles 
Aleyn,  who  had  been  one  of  his  ushers,  and  who  is  known  as 
tha  author  of  some  very  inferior  historical  poetry.  In  1640 
Sherburne  set  out  on  the  grand  continental  tour,  from  which 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  solace  the  few  remaining  days  of 
his  father,  who  died  in  1641,  leaving  his  sou  in  possession  of 
the  post  which  he  had  enjoyed  of  the  clerkship  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ordnance.  The  rebellion  however  prevented  his  retain- 
ing this  situation  for  any  leneth  of  time.  Being  indeed  a 
Roman  catholic  and  firm  royalist,  he  was  ejected  by  a  war- 
rant of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642,*  and  harassed  by  a  long 
and  expensive  confinement  in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod.  After  his  release  he  entered  actively  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  who  created  him  commissary-general  of  the 
royal  artillery.  Various  fortunes  now  awaited  him.  He  wit- 
nessed the  memorable  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  he  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  where  ho  took  his  master's  degree  on  Dec. 
20th,  1642,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time;  he  went 
to  London  in  1646,  where  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  finally  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  safety  in  the 
chambers  of  a  relation  in  the  Middle  Temple.  About  1651 
fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
bv  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had  then  recently  returned  from 
abroad,  superintendant  of  his  affairs,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  made  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry,  with  whom 
he  visited  difierent  parts  of  the  Continent  between  the  years 
1654  and  1659.  On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  with  con- 
siderable trouble  his  old  situation  in  the  Ordnance,  which 
was  again  sacrificed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  through  his 
unflinching  adherence  to  principle  in  refusing  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths.  His  unvarying  good  conduct  however 
had  previously  procured  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
his  majesty,  on  Jan.  6th,  1682.  There  is  every  reason  how- 
ever to  believe  that  his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the 
evils  of  poverty,  caused  principally  by  his  inability  to  change 
his  opinions  with  the  times,  as  we  find  him  in  1696  pre- 
senting a  supplicatory  memorial  to  the  earl  of  Romney,  then 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  another  to  the  king. 
Whether  either  of  these  applications  was  attended  with 
success  is  not  known.  He  continued  his  retirement  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  London,  on  Nov.  4th,  1702. 

Sherburne  was  tne  author  of  poetical  translations  of  two 
pieces  from  Seneca,  the  *  Medea,'  and  the  'Troades,*  published 
respectivelv  in  1648  and  1679.  These  works  procured  him 
considerable  reputation  in  his  time ;  but  his  fame  at  present 
principally  rests  on  the  translation  of  '  Manilius,*  published 

*  Aubroy,  in  the  Ashmoleui  M8.,  nju  M«t  1642,  while  oUier  biogrmphen 
tttteit  that  this  ereDt  happened  in  tlie  prccomng  month. 


at  London  in  1675,  in  a  handsome  folio  volame*  and  €«>• 
riched  by  a  valuable  appendix  containing  Uvea  of  scienufic 
men.  This  appendix  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  aetenu- 
fie  historian  as  containing  much  information  regarding  Sher- 
burne's contemporaries  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

SHERIDAN,  DR.  THOMAS,  translated  the '  Satires  of 
Persius'into  prose,  and  also  the  '  Philoctetet*  of  Sophocles 
into  verse ;  but  neither  of  these  translations  is  worthy  of 
being  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
His  talents  were  more  of  a  social  nature, — punning,  quib- 
bling, and  flddUnj^,  according  to  Lord  Cork,  with  an  incet- 
oessant  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  born  in  the  vear  1684  (Cibber^s  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets*),  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  His  paraoU  were 
poor;  but  he  was  placed  by  a  friond  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  cla!wiral 
literature.  He  afterwards  took  ordert,  and  then  set  np  a 
school  in  Dublin.  Swift,  who  was  his  friend,  procured  h)m« 
in  1725,  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland  of  about  XttxU. 
a-year ;  but  his  recklessness  or  impudence,  one  knows  not 
which,  spoiled  ^1  his  expectations;  for  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  the  1st  of  August  (the  anniversarv  of  King  Georpt* > 
birth-day),  on  the  text  '  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  ei  .1 
thereof.'  On  this  being  known  he  was  struck  off  the  Ii«t  <  f 
chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  foibidden  the  castle. 

Our  punningr  fiddling  parson  however  bore  thia  with  i 
light  heart,  ana  soon  after  changed  his  living  for  one  .d 
Dunboyne ;  but  owing  to  the  cheating  of  the  fanners  anfi 
other  causes,  the  income  was  lowered  to  80/.  a-year.  A« 
this  did  not  suit  him,  he  speedily  gave  it  up  ibr  the  fr^ 
school  of  Cavan,  where  he  had  a  salary  of  80/.  a-year  be»de« 
bis  scholars.  He  was  through  life  indolent,  careleas,  sl.^ 
venly,  and  indigent.  His  animal  spirits  seemed  to  aupph 
every  other  deficiency,  and  to  have  preserved  him  cheerful 
amidst  all  his  poverty  and  distress ;  but  his  habits  as  well  i« 
his  temperament  were  careless  and  ill- regulated,  and  pre* 
vented  any  strict  attention  to  his  duties.  His  indolence  or  im- 
prudence made  him  sell  his  situation  for  400/.,  alleging  a>  an 
excuse  the  '  moist  and  unwholesome  air  of  Cavan  ;*  but  wr 
find  him  afterwards  making  no  attempt  to  establish  him^  f 
elsewhere.  This  400/.  was  soon  spent,  and  the  *  ill- starred, 
good-natured,  improvident  man,'  as  Lord  Cork  calls  hita, 
fell  into  sickness  and  distress,  which  was  temHnated  b«  ^ 
speedy  death  in  1738. 

Lord  Cork,  speaking  of  him,  says  '  Not  a  day  paiH-i 
without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  an^J 
fiddlestick  were  in  continual  motion.* 

{Biographia  DramaHca ;  Life  f\f  Sw\fU  by  Sheridan  \  b:« 
son);  and  Swifts  Works;  Gibber's  Live9  qf  the  Bjeu , 
Chalmers'  Biog,  Diet.) 

SHERIDAP^.  THOMAS,  M.A..  the  antler  of  the 
'  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  was  the  son  of  ihc 
above,  and  born  at  QuUca,  the  residence  of  Swift,  in  1  r. 
Swift  was  his  godfather,  and  treated  him  with  unifcrL 
kindness.  His  education  was  commenced  by  his  fathc. 
who  subsequently  sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  wh^ v 
he  was  a  king's  scholar.  He  afterwards  entered  Tnn:*. 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  ar.« 
When  his  father  died  he  was  without  a  profession,  and  di-»- 
tituteof  all  expectations;  but  having  conceived  that  exalt,  i 
and  extravagant  idea  of  oratory  which  haunted  him  thmu^:. 
life,  he  determined  on  its  restoration.  To  this  end  hv  it- 
voted  himself  to  the  stage  as  the  first  qualification  for  i.:?- 
derstanding  the  art  of  oratory.  He  appeared  as  Rirhjr ! 
III.  in  January,  1743,  and  '  met  with  the  greatest  enc. 
rogement' 

In  1744,  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Gar!»- 
Theatre;  and  in  1745  he  played  with  Garrick  at  Dru.. 
Lane,  where  some  of  his  friends,  more  kind  than  judiciui.i 
•endeavoured  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  of  Garrick.     T1h»  r^^ 
sequence  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two,  which  lasted  i':* 
life.   Sheridan  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  became  ma?  * 
ger  of  the  theatre  there,  and  he  effected  a  very  praistfTror'.V< 
reform  in  the  '  goings  on*  behind  the  scenes.     The  \ou[^ 
college  students  and  others  had  long  been  in  the  bab.i 
attending  rehearsals,  frequenting  the  green-room*  and  ra: 
rying  on  gallantries  with  the  actresses*  much  to  the  ant.  • 
ance  of  all,  and  to  the  impediment  of  business.     Af.c  : 
strong  struggle  Sheridan  reformed  this  abuse.     For  cl 
vears  he  continued  his  management  with  success*  c ill  in  I  r  « 
he  was  driven  from  from  it  by  one  of  the  popular  turn     * 
so  common  in  those  days.    In  this  year,  when  '  the  ranc  - . 
of  political  party  arose  to  the  greatest  height  that  it  (.■- 
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ceremony  by  licence  in  1773.  They  tell  an  anecdote  of  his 
driving  her  from  the  oratorios,  disguised  as  a  hackney  coach- 
man, during  the  interval  of  the  two  weddings,  when  she  was 
residing  with  her  angry  friends  and  still  pursuing  her  pro- 
fession. Sheridan  would  not  consent  to  his  wife*8  employing 
her  talents  for  their  subsistence :  it  offended  his  pride,  and 
this  pride  Dr.  Johnson  applauded,  but  very  erroneously  in 
our  opinion.  Yet  Sheridan  did  not  refuse  to  subsist,  during 
the  early  part  of  their  marriage,  upon  the  three  thousand 
pounds  *  whidi  a  good-natured  old  gentleman  had  settled 
upon  Miss  Linley  in  default  of  being  able  to  marry  her.* 

Necessity  however  soon  drove  him  to  literature,  and  in 
January,  1775,  he  produced  his  first  comedy  of 'The  Rivals.* 
On  the  first  night  it  was  damned ;  but  this  was  chiefly  the 
fault  of  one  of  the  actors  and  of  those  inexperiences  which 
usually  attend '  first  nights,'  and  it  soon  met  with  the  success 
which  it  so  well  deserved.  In  this  comedy  there  is  nothing 
new,  and  little  that  is  true,  but  everything  telU  admirably. 
The  incidents  are  various  and  bustling.  The  characters 
well  opposed ;  though  all,  except  the  tetchy  wayward  Falk- 
land, are  copies  of  well-known  originals.  Mrs.  Malaprop  is 
not  only  a  farcical  exaggeration  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  (whose  very 
jokes  are  easily  perpetrated  when  once  an  author  plunges 
into  such  a  vein  of  impossible  fun) ;  but  that  mispronun- 
ciation which  was  natural  in  a  housekeeper  trying  to  be 
pedantic,  is  insupportable  in  the  aunt  of  Lydia  Languish. 
Uui  Sheridan  trusted  very  little  to  nature.  Acres  is  quite 
as  much  a  caricature ;  and  Lydia  Languish  is  so  clumsily 
overdone  as  almost  to  fall  pointless.  Fag  is  a  wit  of  the 
first  order,  dressed  as  a  footman.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
though  old,  is  nevertheless  admirable,  and  cleverly  sustained. 
To  a  severe  criticism  this  comedy  exhibits  many  faults,  yet 
the  same  severity  must  admit  its  abundant  .merits  of  wit, 
animal  spirits,  situation,  story,  and  selection  of  character. 

The  gaiety  of  success,  and,  as  some  say,  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Clinch,  who  played  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  but  more  probably 
the  same  pressing  necessity,  *  who  has  no  law,'  produced 
the  farce  or  '  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant,* 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring.  This  farce  turns  upon 
the  old  trick  of  the  lover  deceiving  the  credulous  father,  a 
trick  so  often  used  byMoliSre,  and  imitated  by  every  farce- 
writer  since  that  immortal  wit.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the 
character  of  Dr.  Rosy,  the  sentimental  physician,  who  mo- 
ralises in  the  most  imperturbable  style :  his  lamentation  for 
his  departed  wife  is  irresistible : — *  Well,  she's  gone,  never 
to  return ;  and  has  left  no  pledge  of  our  loves  behind.  No 
babe  to  hang  like  a  label  round  papa's  neck.  Well,  well, 
we  all  are  mortal ;   sooner  or  later — flowers  fade — flesh  is 

frass.*  The  summer  of  that  year  was  devoted  to  '  The 
>uenna,*  which  Hazlitt  calls '  a  perfect  work  of  art.  The 
songs  are  the  best  that  ever  were  written,  except  those  in 
the  *  Beggar's  Opera.'  They  have  a  joyous  spirit  of  intoxi- 
cation in  them,  and  strains  of  the  most  melting  tenderness.' 
But  we  must  observe  that  neither  incidents  nor  characters 
are  new.  The  dialogue  however  is  witty,  terse,  and  polished. 
'  His  table  songs,'  observes  Leigh  Hunt,  *  are  always  admi- 
rable. When  he  was  drinking  wine,  he  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest.* 

He  was  now  in  the  full  flush  of  popularity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  or  Drury  Lane  Theatre; 
but  how,  nobody  can  tell ;  for  where  he  got  the  money,  has 
erer  remained  an  impenetrable  secret.  In  the  year  1 777  he 
slightly  altered  Vanburgh*s  *  Relapse,'  and  produced  it  under 
the  title  of  •  The  Trip  to  Scarborough ;'  but  his  alterations 
are  really  so  extremely  trivial,  consisting  solely  in  one  or 
two  expurgations,  that  we  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  pub- 
lishers who  include  it  among  his  works,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  exclude  '  The  Stranger,'  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Thompson;  yet  Sheridan  himself  declared  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  on  two  different  occasions,  that  he  wrote  every 
word  of  it.     (Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.,  p.  275.) 

In  1777  also  he  produced  '  The  School  for  Scandal,' of 
which  Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  'with  the  exception  of  too  great 
a  length  of  dialogue  without  action  in  its  earlier  scenes,  it  is 
a  very  concentration  and  crystallization  of  all  that  is  spark- 
ling, clear,  and  compact,  in  the  materials  of  prose  comedy.' 
The  characters,  though  not  new,  are  generally  well  drawn, 
and  inimitably  selected.  Selection  is  one  of  the  first  arts  of 
a  dramatist  Having  to  illustrate  a  moral  or  develope  a 
problem,  his  great  care  should  be  that  the  characters  which 
ne  selects  do  really  of  themselves  go  towards  the  building 
up  and  elucidation  of  the  whole.  Thus  Sir  Pbter  and  Sir 
Oliver,  Charles  and  Joseph,  Mrs.  Candour  and  Lmdy  Sneer- 


well,  with  Sir  Benjamin,  Snake,  Crabtree,  &c^  have  «aeh  a 
distinct  part  in  the  drama.  Of  these  we  prefer  Mrs.  Candoar, 
who  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  who  serves  to  turn  the  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  Sheridan's  scandal-soene,  in  oonpanMn 
with  the  scene  in  Wycherley's '  Plain  Dealer '  (Act  ii^  sc  !>, 
from  which  it  is  imitated.  Charles  Surface  ia  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  boasting  character,  and  destitute  of  tbe 
honourable  or  gentlemanly  feeling  to  which  he  pretends^ 
He  is  not  only  an  unprincipled  spendthrift,  but  he  attempt! 
to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hano,  and  with  masuma  wh:ch 
may  be  well  enough  oyer  the  bottle,  but  are  foolish  aophumt 
when  applied  in  life :  thus  when  he  has  money,  he  prefcn 
sending  it  to  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  applied  to  him  for  chariu, 
than  to  his  lawful  creditors;  and  swaggera  off  with  *  Juatice 
is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  to 
keep  pace  with  generosity  for  the  soul  of  me.'  His  treat- 
ment of  Lady  Teazle  in  the  screen-scene  is  still  mote  offeu- 
sive.  Charles  has  a  cant  about  him  as  well  as  Joseph ;  but 
he  is  always  a  favourite  with  the  audience,  beeaose  be  is,  or 
pretends  to  be,  a  dashing  fellow  of  the  very  best  tntentiont« 
and  only  addicted  to  cheating  his  tradesmen  out  of  a  little 
pardonable  sociality.  A  rake  is  always  sure  of  the  empathies 
of  the  pit  and  boxes ;  and  the  very  tailor  who  perhaps  m 
real  life  '  suffers '  most  from  such  characters,  applauds  the 
loudest.  To  him  Charles  Surface  has  a  dashing  captivatiiu 
immunity  from  the  laws  of  common  honesty.  *  The  Sc!io(4 
for  Scandal '  however  remains  the  finest  model  of  the  wit- 
comedy  in  the  language :  it  has  not  the  heartineaa,  the  flesh 
and  blood  vitality  of  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem,'  nor  the  more 
elaborate  wit  of  Congreve ;  its  language  is  more  polished 
and  exquisite  than  Farquhar's,  and  more  easy  and  leaa  ob- 
viously elaborate  than  Congreve's;  but  all  three  dwindle 
into  insignificance  beside  the  poetic  comedy  of  Sbakaperc. 

In  1779  he  wrote  the  *  Critic,'  one  of  the  wittiest  €srre»  m 
the  language.  '  In  some  of  its  most  admired  pai«ai;i». 
little  better  than  an  exquisite  cento  of  the  wit  of  the  satirist t 
before  him.  Sheridan  must  have  felt  himself  emphaticalU 
at  home  in  a  production  of  this  kind;  for  there  was  everi 
call  in  it  upon  the  powers  he  abounded  in — wit«  bant«r.  au4 
style;  and  none  upon  his  good  nature.'  (Leii^h  Hqlu 
Critical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Sheridan's  IForkt.y  But  indMii 
it  has  need  of  all  its  brilliant  writing  to  support  the  length 
of  the  dialogue  without  action ;  and  when  it  oomea  lo  tl.c 


rehearsal  of  the  tragedy,  it  soon  becomes  tiresome.    &.>  'i 
acting  however  will  always  keep  it  on  the  stage. 

Sheridan's  political  career  was  illuminated  byafewbrifh: 
flashes  of  eloquence  and  perpetual  wit,  but  be  had  neither 
the  depth  nor  the  perseverance  of  a  statesman ;  and  coo%r- 
qucnlly,  though  he  sometimes  helped  his  party  with  a  pn- 
mising  effort,  *  gradually  degenerated  into  a  uselesa  thou*t 
amusing  speaker,  familiarly  joked  at  by  the  public.  admrn-O 
hut  disesteemed  by  his  friends.'  He  had  made  the  acqua:- 
tance  of  Charles  James  Fox,  through  whose  good  offices  t* 
got  elected  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  1 780.  His  i-oui .  :- 
tion  with  Fox,  more  than  any  decided  opinions  of  his  uii 
led  him  to  support  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  oontiir: 
faithful  to  the  last.  Under  the  Rockingham  administratiuii  t  - 
became  under-i-ccrcfary  of  state,  but  resigned  on  the  dca' 
of  the  marquis.  His  celebrated  speech  on  the  occa^cr  t-' 
Warren  Hastings's  trial  was  a  tremendous  effort  of  eloqaccrr, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  1 792  Sheridan's  wife  died ;  and  in  1795,  being  then  J*, 
his  forty-fourth   year,  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  the  dean  >'' 
Winchester  s  danghter — •  young,  accomplished,  artl  anicotlr 
devoted  to  him.*     She  brought  him  five  thousand  pouni«. 
and  with  this  and  fifteen  thousand  more  which  he  ooninTt- 
to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Drury  Lane  shares,  an  estate  v^^ 
bought  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  to  live  in  love  and  hapf  - 
ness  till  his  drink  aad  his  duns  could  endure  it  no  longv* 
After  an  interval  of  nine  years  since  his  last  play,  be  s|:a:a. 
in  1798,  contributed  to  the  stage  the  *  Stranger*  and  *  V 
zarro,'  both  adaptations  from  wretched  pieces  of  Koiact-i  t^ 
*  It  is  observable,'  says  his  last  critic,  '  however,  and  n  ;  ■ 
little  edifying  to  observe,  that  when  those  who  excel  .r 
spirit  of  satire  above  everything  else  come  to  attempt  sen>^% 
specimens  of  the  poetry  and  romance  whose  exaegersn.^  >• 
thev  ridicule,  they  make  ridiculous  mistakes  of  Dictr  i>«r 
and  of  the  very  same  kind,  so  allied  is  habitual  want  i^fi.tii 
with  want  of  all  higher  power.' 

Sheridan's  theatrical  career  terminated  with  these  piec^ 
and  now  his  prospects  seemed  everyday  more  lovcriof^.  II  :• 
difilculties  always  great,  became  now  insupportable  from  t;  • 
want  of  health,  youth,  and  animal  spirits  to  pioeapt  him  i. 
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int  pwt»  or  introdttotion,  however  does  not  exist  in  any 
copy  found  in  European  libraries;  and  ve  are  acquainted 
with  it  only  through  the  quotations  of  Hadji-Khalfa,  who 
mentions  it  as  containing  an  excellent  account  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Zagatait  or  Turkestan,  with  genealoipcal  notices  of 
the  various  tribes.  The  style  of  the  *  Zuffer-Nameh'  is  cha- 
racterised by  Sir  William  Jones  as  'most  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant ;'  and  Khondemir  compares  the  diction  to  *  a  spark- 
ling succession  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones ;' 
but  a  European  reader  is  &tigued  by  the  endless  metaphors 
and  profusion  of  laboured  ornaments  with  which  every 
phrase  is  overloaded.  '  His  geography  and  chronology/  says 
Gibbon,  'are  wonderfullv  accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted 
for  public  fiicts,  though  he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and 
fortune  of  his  hero.  His  encomiums  on  Timour  are  indeed 
carried  to  the  most  fulsome  extent  of  oriental  panegyric ; 
but  both  gratitude  and  interest  would  combine  to  produce 
this  effect ;  and  the  bia^  thus  shown  is  in  some  measure 
useftjl  as  enabling  us  to  qualify  the  equally  exaggerated 
invectives  of  another  biographer  of  Timour,  the  Syrian 
Arabshah.  A  French  version  of  the  *  Zuffer-Nameh  was 
published  at  Paris,  1 722,  in  four  vols.  1 2mo.,  by  M.  Petis  de 
la  Croix,  under  the  title  of '  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  connu 
sous  le  nom  du  grand  Tamerlane,  Empereur  des  Mogols  et 
Tartares,*  &c. ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  dose  translation  of 
the  original.  A  Turkish  version  has  also  been  printed  at 
the  imperial  press  of  Constantinople. 
,  SHERIFF,  the  Shire-Reve(Hcyr-gerefa),  from  the  Saxon 
word  retrfan^  *  to  levy,  to  seise,*  whence  also  greve.  The 
German  word  is  gr<if.  The  gerefa  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiscal  officer.  In  the  Saxon  period  he  represented  the  io.*d 
of  a  district,  whether  township  or  hundred,  at  the  folkmote 
of  the  county ;  and  within  his  district  he  levied  the  lord's 
dues,  and  performed  some  of  his  judicial  functions.  (Pal- 
grave,  Rise  and  Progr.t  i-  82.)  He  was  usually  not  ap- 
Sointed  by  the  lord,  but  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
istrict ;  and  (accompanied  by  four  of  them)  was  required 
to  be  present  on  its  behalf,  as  well  as  on  the  lord*s,  at  the 
folkmote  or  county  court.  In  like  manner  the  Saxon  prince 
or  king  employed  in  the  shires  or  larger  districts  his  gerefa 
or  reve,  who  levied  his  dues,  fines,  and  amerciaments ;  to 
whom  his  writs  were  addressed ;  who  exercised  on  his  be- 
half regal  rights  in  the  shire,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  the  punishment  of  offenders ;  presided  over 
the  oourts-leet  or  views  of  frankpledge,  and  (at  least  in  the 
absence  of  the  earl  in  antient  tiroes,  and  since  the  Conquest 
instead  of  the  earl)  presided  over  the  hundred  and  county 
courts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  functions  of 
the  sheriff  were  concurrent  with  and  how  far  derived  from 
the  ealderman  or  earl  of  Saxon  and  Danish  times ;  and  the 
confusion  between  these  offices  has  been  increased  by  the 
translation,  in  our  antient  laws,  of  the  word  sheriff  in  the 
Latin  into  vice  comes,  and  in  Norman  French  into  viseonte 
or  viscount  (deputy  of  the  earl) ;  whereas  certainly  many  of 
the  sheriff's  powers  even  in  Saxon  times  were  derived  from 
the  freeholders,  or  from  the  crown  alone,  and  the  word 
graf  (gerefa)  in  Grerman  was  equivalent  to  our  earl.  That 
before  and  for  a  century  after  the  Conquest  the  sheriff  had 
powers  independent  of  the  earl,  is  obvious  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  circuit  (toum)  which  he  made  periodically  (Spel- 
man's  (?/., '  Vice  Comes')  of  his  shire  for  tne  administration 
of  justice  (as  the  Saxon  king  made  a  circuit  of  his  realm),  he 
was  accompanied  not  only  by  the  freeholders,  but  by  the 
bishop,  the  earl,  and  barons,  until  these  noblemen  were 
exempted  fiK>m  the  duty  by  statute  52  Henry  HI.,  c.  10 
(a.d.  1267).    [Earl;  Courts;  Shirx.] 

Sometimes  the  shrievalty,  by  grant  of  the  crown,  was 
hereditary ;  it  was  also  often  held  for  life,  or  for  many  years, 
and  there  were  sometimes  more  sheriffs  than  one  in  a  county, 
the  persons  chosen  for  the  office  being,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  'totius  regni  proceres:'  but  the  sheriff  was  usually 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shire.  The  statute  28  Ed- 
ward I.,  c  8,  which  savs  that  *  the  king  hath  granted  unto 
his  people  that  they  shall  have  election  of  their  sheriff  in 
every  shire  (where  the  sheriff  is  not  fixed  in  fee)  if  they 
list,'  is  rather  declaratory  of  the  people's  right  than  a  grant 
of  a  new  privilege.  By  the  1 4  Edward  III.,  c.  7,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  sheriff  tarry  in  his  bailiwick  more  than  a  year,  and 
then  another,  who  hath  land  sufficient  in  his  bailiwick, 
shall  be  ordained  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls  (3rd  Novem- 
ber) by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  taking  to  them  the  chief  justices  of  either  bench 
if  they  be  present. 


At  proient  theozown  in  moat  oaiea  appointa  the  abcriffii, 
and  also  fiUs  up  any  vacancy  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  sheriff  during  his  year  of  office.    To  sonse  eor- 

Esrations  of  cities  which  are  counties  of  themselvea  chartcxa 
ave  given  the  power  to  elect  their  own  sheriffs ;  and  the  aiy 
of  London  has  the  perpetual  right  to  elect  the  ahenff  of 
Middlesex.  In  the  county  of  Durham  the  bishop  was  abenff 
until  he  was  deprived  of  palatine  powers  in  1836 ;  and  in  IVast- 
moreland  the  office  is  hereditary  in  the  fiunily  of  tba  csrl  of 
Thanet  as  heir-general  of  the  Viponta,  to  whom  the  abne* 
valty  was  grant^  b^  King  John.  The  annual  appoinlneos 
of  sheriils  is  now  m  most  counties  made  Urns :— Oo  \iat 
morrow  of  St.  Martin  (h2th  November),  the  lord  ebancellor. 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  excbequer, 
together  with  all  the  iudges  of  the  three  courta  of  eommoa 
law,  meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  the  chaneslkr  of  the 
exchequer  presiding.  The  judges  then  report  the  names  of 
three  fit  persons  in  each  county,  and  of  these  the  first  oa 
theiist  is  chosen,  unless  he  assigns  good  reasons  faff  ex- 
emption. The  list  thus  taade  is  again  oonsiderad  at  & 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  held  on  the  morrow  of  the  Ponflca- 
tion  (3rd  February),  at  the  president  of  the  oouneil*s»  and 
attended  by  the  clerks  of  the  council,  when  the  exooacs  uf 
the  parties  nominated  are  again  examined,  and  the  namei 
are  finally  determined  on  for  the  approval  of  the  queen,  who. 
at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  pieroes  the  parchment 
with  a  punch  opposite  the  name  of  the  person  selected  fur 
each  county;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  expression  of 
'  pricking  the  sheriffs.'  The  judges  of  assise  annually  add 
the  requisite  number  of  names  to  their  listf  by  inserung 
those  of  persons  recommended  by  the  sheriff  going  oat  ot 
office. 

The  sheriff  derives  his  authority  flnm  two  patents,  one 
of  which  commits  to  him  the  custody  of  the  county,  and 
the  other  commands  the  inhabitants  to  aid  him.  lie 
takes  an  oath  of  office,  the  greater  part  of  which  relates  to 
his  collection  of  the  crown  revenue,  and  he  gives  aeeurity 
to  the  crown  that  he  will  duly  account.  He  tnen  rapomt^ 
an  under-sheriff,  by  whom  in  fiict  the  duties  of  the  office  arv 
performed.  These  duties  are  various  and  important  Lor>i 
Coke  quaintly  says  that  the  sheriff  has  a  triple  custody — Ut. 
of  the  life  qf  justice,  because  to  him  are  addressed  the  wnu 
commencing  all  actions,  and  he  returns  the  juries  for  the 
trial  of  men's  lives,  liberties,  lands^  and  goods ;  2ndly.  t^ 
the  life  of  the  law,  because  he  executes  judgments  «j/  the 
courts ;  and  Srdly,  of  the  life  of  the  republic,  because  be  :« 
in  his  county  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace.  He 
presides  in  his  own  court  as  a  judge,  and  he  not  only  tries 
all  causes  of  40«.  in  value,  but  also  much  lareer  qocstimu 
under  the  writ  of  scire  facias.  [Scirk  facias.]  By  Magna 
Charta  he  is  prohibited  from  holding  pleas  of  the  cfova 
He  presides  at  all  elections  of  members  of  parliament  an<i 
coroners,  and  hence  he  cannot  during  the  year  of  hia  oHic* 
be  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire.  He  apprehends  all  wrx^ns 
doers,  and  for  that  purpose,  in  criminal  cases,  he  is  entitk-i 
to  break  open  outer  doors  to  seiie  the  offender;  he  delen«b 
the  county  against  riot  or  rebellion  or  invasion  [Lokd  Liu  - 
tenant],  and  to  this  end  may  require  the  assistance  of  ail 
persons  in  it  who  are  more  than  fifteen  years  of  ai^  u;<i 
who,  when  thus  assembled  under  the  sheriflTs  comma n«t 
are  called  the  posse  comitates.  [Possb  CoHiTATirs.]  T» 
refuse  to  the  sheriff  the  aid  which  he  requiros  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  sheriff  takes  frr^ 
cedence  of  all  persons  in  the  county.  He  seises  aU  Uodt 
which  have  fallen  to  the  crown,  and  levies  all  fines  and  for- 
feitures; but  he  is  not  permitted  to  act  as  a  justice  of  th« 
peace.  He  executes  all  writs  that  issue  from  the  super.  ? 
courts,  whether  they  are  writs  that  commence  an  action  tr 
writs  of  execution;  he  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  exect.-^ 
tion  of  criminals.  He  receives  and  entertains  the  judge»  x< 
assize,  on  whom  he  is  constantly  in  attendance  whilst  thcv 
remain  in  his  shire. 

To  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  sherf 
employs  an  under-sheriff  and  also  a  bailiff  and  gaolers,  fram 
whom  he  tokes  security  for  their  good  conduct  He  is  pr^ 
hibited  by  very  antient  statutes  horn  selling  hia  office  or  the 
profits  of  any  part  of  it. 

The  liability  of  the  sheriff  for  breach  or  neglect  of  h.« 
duties  IS  a  frequent  source  of  litigaUon.  Few  Mixes  uer-^r 
without  actions  being  brought  against  him  for  iUecal  ane^ti 
or  levies,  or  for  wrongfully  abstaining  from  exeeutinjr  tie 
process  addressed  to  him.  Thus  the  decisions  affecune  him 
are  numerous  and  complicated,  and  then  axe  many 
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into  and  intersect  the  interior  parts  of  tbis  ainjpilar  island 
in  such  a  manner,  that  in  traversing  it,  a  traveller  cannot 
and  himself,  at  any  one  point,  farther  than  three  miles 
from  one  or  more  of  these  voes,  or  of  the  open  sea.  The 
next  largest  island  is  Yell,  being  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  six  miles  in  breadth.  Unst  is  the  third  largest 
island,  and  is  about  eleven  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad. 
The  other  islands  are  comparatively  small :  the  largest  are 
Fellar.  Whalsey,  Bressay,  Fapa-Stour,  Meikle-Roe,  Burra, 
Foula,  and  Fair-Isle. 

All  the  Shetland  Isles  are  at  present  divided  into  twelve 
parishes,  which  form  two  presbyteries  of  the  church  of 
ScoUand,  viz.  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick  and  the  presbytery 
of  Burravoe,  and  which,  united,  constitute  the  synod  of 
Shetland.  The  parishes,  with  their  population  in  1831, 
are: — 

In  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick. 

Popalation. 

1.  j9rMffay,includingBurraand  the  go- 
vernment church  of  Quarfif      .         .    1,699 

2.  Dunrossnets,  including  Conings- 
burgh,  Fair-Isle,  and  the  government 
church  of  Sandwick         •         .         •    4,405 

3.  Lenciek,  including  Gulberwick        .    3,194 

4.  SandsHng,  including  Aithsting,  and 
the  islands  of  Vemensting  and  Papa- 
Little   2,194 

5.  Tinewali,  including  the  old  parishes 

of  Whiteness  and  Weisdale      .         .    2,794 

6.  WlalU,  including  the  island  of  Foula, 
and  the  old  parishes  of  Sandness  and 
Papa-Stour 2,146 

16.432 

In  the  presbytery  of  Burravoe. 

1.  Delting,  or  Olnaflrth,  or  South  Kirk  2,070 

2.  Petlar,  including  North  Yell  .         •    1,680 

3.  Nesting,  including  the  old  parish  of 
Lunnasting,  and  the  islands  of  Whal- 
sey and  Skerries     .         .  .2,103 

4.  Northmtwine,  formerly  Hillswick, 
and  having  annexed  OUa  Berry, 
Northrew,  and  Ashneu  .         .         •    2,386 

6.  Unet,  formed  of  the  islands  of  Unst 
andUyea 2.909 

6.  Yett,  formed  of  the  old  parishes  of 
Mid  and  South  Yell,  and  the  islands 
of  Biga,  Samphrey,  and  Hascassy.  It 
has  three  kirks — Hamnsbo,  or  South 
Kirk ;  Retfirth,  or  Middle  Kirk ;  and 
Glupe,  or  North  Kirk     •         .         •    1,812 

12,960 

Total  population     .        .  29,392 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  seen 
from  sea,  is  a  lumpy  and  unvarying  line  of  abrupt  coast. 
The  elevation  of  the  highest  parts  is  not  remarkable :  Roe- 
ness  Hill,  with  an  altitude  of  1 500  feet,  is  the  highest  hill 
in  the  Mainland  and  of  Shetland.  Foula  is  distinguished 
^om  the  other  islands  by  a  cluster  of  five  lofty  hills,  ter^ 
minating  in  pointed  cones,  called  theNoup,  liora- field,  the 
Sneng,  Ck)mma-field,  and  the  Kaim,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
highest,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  1400  fetst.  The 
surface  of  the  islands  is  particularly  rugged  and  wild,  and 
not  unfreouently  bears  the  appearance  of  desolation  and 
sterility.  Tracts  of  cultivated  and  fertile  land,  generally 
near  the  voes  and  the  sea-coasts,  with  rich  pastures  and 
bright  green  meadows,  are  pleasing  exceptions  to  this  general 
character  of  the  country :  and  the  majestic  cliffs  and  tower* 
ing  headlands  that  frown  over  the  dark  and  stormy  seas 
and  rouiti  (as  the  turbulent  surges  raised  by  the  conflicting 
ourrents  and  torrents  that  sweep  round  the  headlands  are 
called) ;  the  numerous  detached  and  very  singular  pyramids 
of  rock  that  rise  to  a  great  elevation  along  several  parts  of 
the  coast ;  and  the  openings  of  innumerable  lofty  and  dark 
caverns  in  the  cliffs  and  precipices  of  the  coast— some  of 
great  beauty,  and  others  of  gloomy  grandeur — are,  either 
separately  or  grouped  together,  very  magnificent  and  highly 
picturesque  features. 

The  tiaes,  which  partly  occasion  the  rousts  off  the  head- 
lands, are  also  remarkable  for  their  unequal  flow  at  different 
parts  of  the  islands,  and  in  opposite  or  various  directions  at 
the  same  period  of  time»  a  phenomenon  occasioned  probably 


bv  the  impulse  which  they  receive  from  the  position  of  tlie 
cnannels  or  soundi  between  the  islands,  and  the  projection 
of  the  headlands  and  angular  turning  of  the  sea-coast. 
Thus  the  tide  flows  about  an  hour  earlier  along  the  western 
coasts  than  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  islands,  and  does  not 
recede  below  high-water  mark  more  than  two-tbirdparts  of 
the  depth  of  the  ebb  tide  at  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  last 
circumstance,  and  the  steep  inclination  of  the  shores*  which 
render  access  to  seaward  so  difiioult  and  circumscribed, 
limited  the  manufacture  of  kelp  in  Shetland  to  a  very  few 
hundred  tons  annually,  even  when  that  article  obtauied  a 
high  remunerating  price  in  the  market. 

The  agriculture  anfl  rural  economy  of  the  Shetland  Ules 
have  been  at  all  times  conducted  in  a  primitive  and  rude 
manner.  The  culture  of  the  soil  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  who  direct  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  valuable  fisheries  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and,  consequently,  the  small  tenants. 
all  of  whom  are  fishermen,  have  merely  a  small  proporl'ion 
of  arable  land,  enough  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  allow 
them  to  devote  the  best  part  of  their  time  to  fishing.  The 
lands  are  also  let  under  condition  that  the  landlocd  ts  to  re- 
ceive ^l  the  fish  caught  by  his  tenants  at  a  certain  fixed 
price,  which  enables  him  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  r&-ftale 
of  it;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  landlord  is  the  purveyor 
of  the  tenant's  fishing  materials,  and  often  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  his  food,  upon  whioh  a  profit  also  arises. 

Under  such  a  system  agricultural  improvements  cannot 
be  expected.  The  tenant  bUbo  has  no  lease,  which,  if  gmntel 
on  reasonable  terms,  might  stimulate  him  to  active  exer- 
tions. The  delivery  of  perquisites  to  the  landlord,  such  as 
fixed  quantities  of  butter  and  oil  and  hides ;  and  the  exaction 
of  small  tithes  and  nersonal  labour,  in  addition  to  the  rent^  of 
their  small  farms,  have  a  fuxther  effect  in  cramping  the  in- 
dustry of  the  tenants.  The  climate  moreover  is  so  precarious 
and  humid,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  the  successful  raisin«r  of 
corn,  that,  although  the  soil  of  the  arable  land  is  in  $.eversl 
places  very  good,  only  the  hardiest  and  most  common  descnj*- 
tions  of  barley  and  oats  are  cultivated.  The  extent  of  ara- 
ble land  throughout  all  the  islands,  including  all  the  detached 
patches,  is  estimated  at  28,000  acres.  Connected  with  the 
rural  affiiirs  of  Shetland,  the  diminutive  race  of  bones,  cst- 
tle,  and  sheep  peculiar  to  these  islands  require  notioe.  Tus 
native  cow  is  a  very  small  animal,  with  long  pomtri 
horns,  and  is  generally  of  more  than  one  colour,  dxufj 
white  and  brown  predominating.  Three  hundredweigti 
may  be  said  to  be  above,  rather  than  under,  the  avengt 
weight  of  an  ordinary  Shetland  cow,  and  three  Engli«l 
quarts  per  day  is  the  utmost  quantity  of  milk  that  "^bc 
yields.  About  22,000  of  these  animals,  young  and  old.  a.r 
distributed  through  the  islands.  The  '  Shetland  pony '  it 
now  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom,  being  annual]? 
exported  in  great  numbers.  These  diminutive  boTsei,  « .' 
which  about  12,000  are  supposed  to  be  maintained  in  Shet- 
land, are  only  from  nine  to  eleven  hands  high.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  vigorous,  and  undergo  much  fatigue  i-: 
proportion  to  their  size.  They  are  invsnably  left  to  prov  ! : 
their  food  from  the  hill  pastures,  and  are  never  placed  und*; 
the  shelter  of  a  stable  either  by  day  or  by  night,  in  summer 
or  in  winter.  The  native  sheep  may  almost  be  termed  a  «  J  i 
animal.  They  are  also  remarkably  small,  and  never  expe- 
riencing the  care  or  protectionof  a  shepherd, have  acquired 
a  degree  of  nimbleness  and  vigilance  which  would  be  c^^c> 
sidered  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  by  persons  w  he 
are  only  acquainted  with  the  tended  flocks  of  other  cob:j' 
tries.  The  carcass  of  one  of  these  animals  weighs  ocN 
about  thirty  pounds.  The  colour  of  their  wool,  froai  wh.c  « 
stockings  and  gloves  of  a  beautifully  fine  description  a.-v 
knit  by  the  natives,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  at  hi^^. 
prices,  is  various,  being  white,  dun,  black,  and  brown,  sea 
all  these  colours  often  blended  together  in  one  anixBi* 
About  80,000  is  the  computed  number  of  sbeep  in  tU 
Shetland  Isles. 

The  fisheries  of  Shetland  are  the  most  important  branr'a 
of  industry,  and  the  steple  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  : 
habitants.  Sillocks^  the  young  of  the  coal-fish,  ltter.;> 
swarm  from  the*  month  of  May  until  September,  dose  n 
the  rocky  shores,  and  in  the  voes  and  bays,  affording  abur*.- 
ance  of  a  favourite  food,  and  considerable  quantities  of  -  -^ 
The  ling  and  tusk  fishery,  in  the  open  sea,  is  the  d>-»: 
valuable  and  most  baxardous,  and,  together  with  tlie  v.*  I 
fishery,  contributes  more  to  the  prosperity  of  Shetland  tbx^ 
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SHEW-BREAD  (Cyasn  Grh,  «("■<»  Ivuirai,  Sprot  nS 
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wpwTtawoVf  TiJQ  irpodf  creiii;,  r^c  irpo(r^opac)  WRS  the  name  given 
to  the  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  which  were  constantly  displayed  on  a  golden  table  in 
the  holy  place  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  They  were 
made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  without  leaven,  and  laid  on 
the  table  in  two  similar  heaps  or  rows,  with  frankincense 
and  salt  put  over  them.  Every  Sabbath  they  were  renewed, 
and  the  old  loaves  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place. 
The  frankincense  which  was  placed  upon  the  shew-bread 
constituted  it  one  of  the  '  offerings  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord.' 
The  golden  table  on  which  they  were  placed  was  called  the 
table  of  shew-bread.  Wine  was  also  placed  upon  it,  and  it 
was  furnished  with  gold  dishes,  bowls,  and  spoons.  (Exod., 
XXV.  30;  XXXV.  13;  xxxix.  36;  />&{'/.,  xxiv.  5-9 ;  Numb., 
iv.  7 ;  I  Sam.,  xxi.  6 ;  2  Mttcc.,  i.  8 ;  Heb^  ix.  2.)  Further 
particulars  will  be  found  in  Calmet's  Dictionary ;  Light- 
foot's  Prospect  of  the  Temple;  and  Winer's  Biblisches 
Bealuiorterbuch,  arts. '  Schaubrode '  and  *  Schaubrodtisrh.' 

The  shew-bread  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  parts  of  the 
Jewish  Temple-service  to  explain.  The  common  interpre- 
tation is,  that  as  all  the  Jewish  representations  of  divine 
things  are  strongly  marked  by  anthropomorphism,  the 
Temple  being  called  the  house  of  God,  the  most  holy  place 
his  abode,  the  cover  of  the  ark  his  throne,  the  altar  his  table, 
the  burnt  offerings  upon  it  his  meat  {Malacki,  i.  12),  with 
which  meat  too  a  drink-offering  was  presented,  so  the  shew- 
bread  was,  symbolically,  his  food.  Perhaps  the  constant 
offering  of  the  twelve  loaves  might  be  intended  to  sig- 
nify the  continual  devotion  of  the  substance  of  the  twelve 
tribes  to  the  sei*vice  of  God.  But  still  the  analogy  of  the 
rest  of  the  Temple-service  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
some  deeper  typical  meaning  lies  concealed  under  this  rite, 
and,  as  every  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  system  is  typical  of 
some  Christian  truth  or  ordinance,  perhaps  there  may  have 
been  in  the  shew-bread  a  reference  to  tbe  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper. 

(Calmet,  Lightfoot,  and  Winer,  as  above;  Jahn's  Ar- 
chdol.  Bibl,;  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,) 

SHIELD  was  a  part  of  the  antient  armour  designed  to 
ward  off  the  strokes  of  the  sword  and  all  kinds  of  missiles. 
Shields  were  borne  on  the  left  arm,  and  were  of  different 
forms  and  sizes,  and  they  were  accordingly  designated  by 
difi\}rent  names.     The  large  circular  or  oval  shield,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  ProBtus  and  Aerisius  of 
Argos  was  called  in  Latin  clipeus,  and  in  Greek  aspis  or 
saoos  {&<nric  or  eaxoc).    A  smaller  kind  of  round  shield  was 
called  parma ;  and  a  smaller  kind  of  oval  shield  was  called 
pelta.     Scutum  was  properly  speaking  a  square  or  oblong 
shield.    Tbe  antient  writers  however  do  not  always  accu- 
rately distinguish  these  different  shields,  but  applv  the  name 
which  properly  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  shield  to  shields 
in  general.    The  shields  in  the  earliest  times  were  made  of 
osiers  twisted  together  (yippa),  or  of  wood,  and  this  frame- 
work was  covered  with  the  skins  of  oxen,  of  which  there 
were  mostly  several  layers,  one  over  the  other,  whence 
Homer  frequently  calls  the  shield  *  seven-hided' (firra/Soewc) : 
Xenophon  {Anab.,  i.,  8)  describes  the  Egyptians,  even  of 
his  time,  as v using  wooden  shields.    The  whole  rim  was 
surrounded  with  a  metal  edge.    In  the  centre  of  the  outer 
or  convex  side  there  was  a  projection  called  the  6mphalos, 
6^^aXoc,  or  umbo,  in  which  sometimes  a  spike  was  placed, 
which  served  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against  an  enemy  who 
approached  too  near.    The  object  of  the  umbo  however  was 
to  make  the  missiles  glance  off  from  the  shield.    In  the 
inner  or  concave  side  there  was  a  band  of  metal  or  leather, 
which  went  from  rim  to  rim  as  a  diameter,  and  under  which 
the  arm  of  the  soldier  was  placed,  so  that  the  shield  hung 
on  the  arm.    Around  the  inner  edge  there  was  a  number  of 
small  thongs,  by  means  of  which  the  shield  was  managed 
with  the  hand.    The  shields  of  distinguished  persons,  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  were  covered  with  metal 
plates,  and  frequently  adorned  with  embossed  figures.  These 
figures  were  often  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  imaginary  descriptions  of  the 
magnificent  shields  of  Achilles,  Hercules,  and  ^Eneas,  in 
Homer.  Hesiod,  and  Virgil.    The  shields  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  whole  divisions  of  an  army,  had  sometimes  parti- 
cular devices  relating  to  memorable  events  in  their  history. 
And  these  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  traces  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  more  modern  times.      The  size  of 
shields  varied  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  they  were 


generally  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth ;  to  that  a 
soldier  with  a  large  shield,  by  stooping  a  little,  might 
conceal  himself  behind  it,  and  thus  be  perfectly  protect c  i 
The  shields  of  horsemen  were  generally  smaller  tnan  tb'?^^ 
of  the  foot  soldiers.    The  use  of  shields  continued  fr  •  ^ 
antient  times  throughout  the  middle  ages,  until  ihey  x^vw 
made  useless  by  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.    The  Ducr.« 
rous  specimens  of  shields  show  that  the  knights  of  the 
middle  ages  were  no  less  fond  of  adorning  them  «:t]i 
embossed  fig^ures,  precious  stones,  &c.  than  the  anticuLs. 
[Armour.] 

There  is  an  interesting  work  on  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  ancients,  Bernd, '  £^  Wappenweien  der  Griechen  un^l 
Romer,*  Bonn,  184U 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  the  popular  dramatic  comooser. 
was  born  at  Smalwell,  county  of  Durham,  in  1749.  When 
very  young,  having  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  teacber  oi 
singing,  the  circumstances  of  his  mother  rendered  it  necev 
sary  that  he  should  adopt  some  business  as  a  futnte  mean« 
of  subsistence,  and  having  had  tbe  choice  of  tLree  tx^de* 
offered  him.  he  fixed  on  that  of  a  boat-builder,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed at  North  Shields.  His  master,  a  kind-beartc'i 
indulgent  man,  rather  encouraged  than  checked  him  in  ib^ 
pursuit  of  music  at  his  leisure  moments,  and  not  unfr^ 
quently  assisted  him  in  rendering  his  talent  as  a  vioLr..^' 
profitable,  by  permitting  him  to  perform  at  the  concerts  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At  the  expiration  of  h  ^ 
apprenticeship  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  art, 
and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Avison,  the  author  i  f 
the  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,'  obtained  fi^om  that  mh.* 
master  instructions  in  the  principles  of  composition,  art<l 
shortly  after  exhibited  the  fruits  of  these,  as  well  as  of  bit 
own  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry,  by  composing  an  la- 
them  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Suodc  r- 
land,  which  was  most  successfully  performed  by  the  ch  ir 
of  Durham  cathedraL  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  th 
tables  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  latter  rich  church,  an  t. 
troduction  which,  combined  with  his  ability  and  excellt-  * 
conduct,  speedily  placed  him  on  the  high  road  to  fame  a:i  i 
preferment. 

He  now  undertook  the  management. of  the  ftsbiona^  '• 
concerts  at  Scarborough,  where,  becoming  acquainted  «.*:• 
the  charming  pastoral  poet  John  Cunningham,  then  -"■ 
actor  in  the  Scarborough  company,  he  set  several  of  L.- 
songs  to  music,  and  thus  made  himself  very  generally  kno-r. 
as  a  melodist.  He  soon  directed  his  views  to  the  metrvp- !  « 
and  arriving  in  London  with  good  recommendation^  «i* 
immediately  engaged  by  Signor  Giardini  as  one  of  tLc 
band  of  the  King's  theatre,  in  which  he  soon  became  pi  .-t 
cipal  viola,  an  appointment  which,  suiting  his  taste,  he  r: 
tained  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Shield  first  made  himself  known  to  the  public  a»  •. 
dramatic  composer  in  1778,  by  'The  Flitch  of  Baci.n*— 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  had  contrived  to  make  bim-. 
very  conspicuous,  the  Rev.  H.  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  H.  Iw 
Dudley— which  was  performed  with  the  most  marked  «u 
cess  at  Covent  Oarden.     Soon  after  he  entered  into   f 
engagement  at  the  same  theatre  as  composer  and  mu^  '  . 
manager.     In  1783  appeared  'Rosina,'  written  by    Mr- 
Brook,  which  is  almost  universally  considered  as  Shiel*.  * 
ch^'cTcnwre,  and  is  still  listened  to  with  as  much  drl-^  « 
as  when,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  had  tht-  r . 
commendation  of  novelty.     The  same  year  was  prtwlut . . 
'  The  Poor  Soldier,*  the  drama  by  O'Keefe,  which  as  a  n 
lodious  opera  is  only  second  to  'Rosina.'    *  Robin  H<^-* 
and 'Fontainebleau*  followed shortlv after;  'Marian,'  'v^v 
car  and  Malvina,*  '  The  Woodman,^  and  others  succ^cdc  ' 
and  ably  supported  the  reputation  which   the  oompc'^.' 
had  gained.      In  1791,  Mr.  Shield,  in  company  with  t  • 
eccentric  friend  Joseph  Ritson,  went  to  Paris,  and  thir 
extending  his  continental  journey,  visited  the  chief  r  t  f  • 
of  Italy,  including  Rome,  bringing  home  with  him   ^:- 
luable  materials  for  the  theoretical  works  which  be  pi  ? 
lished  a  few  years  after  his  return.      He   then  renrrr 
his  laboun  at  Covent  Garden,  anB  produced  *  Har;f  r 
Bridge,*  *The  Farmer,'  and  many  other  operas^  nt^r  % 
all  of  which  were  more  or  less  successfhi.    In  leur  I. 
finally  retired  from  all  theatrical  concerns,  and  |»repis.n-. 
his  'Introduction  to  Harmony,'  a  most  valuable  work  :r 
two  quarto  volumes,  for  publication.    In  1809  he  printer 
a  volume  of  glees,  ballads,  &c-,  under  the  title  of  •  A 
Cento.'    In  1817  appeared  a  second  edition  of  his  work  zt 
harmony,  and  also  his  <  RudimenU  of  Tbon>agb-Baa>. 
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nate,  having  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  at  Hivre. 
Henry  VIIL  exerted  himself  however  to  place  the  maritime 
force  of  the  nation  in  a  train  for  being  improved ;  for  which 
purpose  he  organised  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards,  and 
formed  dock-yards  at  Deplford,  Woolwich,  and  Ports- 
mouth. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  the  royal 
navy  became  very  powerful,  and  at  the  death  of  the  queen 
it  consisted  of  forty-two  ships  of  war.  In  the  time  of  James 
I.  was  built  C1610)  a  ship  called  the  •  Prince,'  carrying  64 
guns,  and  of  1400  tons  burthen,  being  the  largest  which  had 
been  till  then  constructed.  And  before  the  civil  war  broke 
out  Charles  I.  caused  to  be  built  one  called  the  '  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas,'  which  carried  above  106  guns,  small  and  great; 
her  length  was  128  feet,  and  her  breadth  48  feet. 

The  ships  of  that  age,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  were 
constructed  with  hulls  extravagantly  high,  while  the  lower 
guns  were  frequently  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the 
water ;  they  were  consequently  very  liable  to  ship  seas  at 
the  lower  ports  during  an  action,  when  the  waves  ran  high, 
or  the  ship  heeled  considerably.  But  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  desire  which  Louis  XIV.  entertained  to  raise 
the  navy  of  France  to  an  equality  with  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, led  to  the  construction  of  ships  capable  of  carrying 
artillery  of  much  greater  calibre  than  had  before  been  used 
at  sea.  The  French  king  actually  caused  to  be  built  at 
Toulon  a  ship  called  the  *  Royal  Louis,'  which  carried  1 2, 
24,  and  48  pounders  on  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  decks 
respectively.  In  the  same  age,  and  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  naval  architecture  was  zealously  studied  in 
France;  and  the  English  constructors  were  so  sensible  of 
their  inferiority,  that  in  most  of  the  ships  built  in  England 
at  that  time  the  proportions  were  copied  from  those  of  ships 
which  had  been  taken  in  action  from  the  rival  nation.  Thus 
the  '  Leviathan'  was  built  at  Chatham  nearly  in  conformity 
to  the  'Courageux,'  a  French  74-gun  ship;  and  several 
others  according  to  the  construction  of  the  *  Invincible,' 
which  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Anson  during  the  Seven 
Years'  war. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  continued  of 
giving  to  the  stems  a  great  elevation  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  of  loading  that  part,  as  well  as  the  bows, 
with  ornaments.  The  sterns  of  ships  of  war  were,  till  about 
twenty- five  years  since,  made,  at  their  junctions  with  the 
sides,  of  an  angular  form,  or,  as  they  were  called,  square ; 
and  before  1729  they  had  projecting  galleries  or  bal- 
conies extending  across  them,  and  to  some  distance  along 
each  aderquarter  of  the  ship.  The  galleries  were  after- 
wards much  diminished  in  breadth,  but  it  was  not  till  ]  796 
that,  by  the  influence  of  lord  Spencer,  who  was 'then  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  these  as  well  as  the  great  pro- 
jecting heads  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  construction  of 
ships.  In  1816  Sir  Robert  Seppings  proposed  to  make 
the  sterns  curvilinear  like  the  bows,  but  more  flat;  and  by 
the  adoption  of  his  plan  there  was  gained  considerable 
strength,  such  a  form  enabling  the  ship  to  resist  with  great 
effect  the  force  of  a  sea  in  striking  the  stern,  and  that  of 
shot  when  fired  against  it  With  respect  also  to  the  means 
of  defence  at  the  stern  and  quarters  of  a  ship,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  curvilinear  stem  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  those  of  an  angular  constmction,  there  being  in  the 
latter  case  an  interval  opposite  each  quarter  of  the  ship  to- 
wards which  none  of  the  after-guns  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
while  such  interval  does  not  exist  in  the  former.  In  a  ship 
with  a  curvilinear  stern,  the  ports  may  be  disposed  so  as  to 
allow  guns  to  fire  in  any  direction  diverging  from  a  centre 
within  the  ship;  and  at  the  same  time  the  af^er  broadside 
guns  may  be  trained  so  as  to  fire  obliquely  towards  the  fore 
or  after  part  of  the  ship.  Thus  there  will  be  afforded 
several  intervals  opposite  the  stern  and  quarters,  within 
which  the  lines  of  fire  may  cross  each  other ;  and  conse- 
quently the  defence  will  be  as  powerful  about  the  stern  as 
at  any  other  part  of  the  ship.  It  mav  be  added  that  when 
the  guns  in  a  square  stern  are  trained  at  their  greatest  de- 
gree of  obliquity  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  their  muzzles  will 
be  considerably  within  the  timbers ;  and  consequently,  in 
firing,  some  danger  may  exist  of  blowing  away  part  of  the 
stern  or  quarter.  The  curvilinear  form  is  now,  with  slight 
modifications,  generally  adopted  for  ships  of  war ;  and  the 
only  objection  nitherto  made  to  it  is  that  the  interior  accom- 
modations are  thereby  rather  diminished. 

In  1791  there  was  formed  in  London  a  Society  fbr  the  Im- 


provement of  Naval  Architecture ;  and  ill  first  at«pa  eonaUtcd 
in  offering  prizes  for  the  best  papers-wbieh  should  be  wriitm 
on  the  subject  of  the  resistance  of  fluidt,  on  designs  fur 
vessels,  on  the  proportions  of  masts,  &c  The  Assocuikju 
has  already  done  much  in  throwing  light  ou  the  art  of  ct4>- 
structing  ships;  and  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  tbtt 
art  have  been  advanced  by  means  oi  the  school  which  v»t 
attached  to  the  Naval  College  at  Portomouth,in  IBI  l»  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Inman.  In  this  school  young 
men  are  now  instructed  in  those  branches  of  science  which 
have  relation  to  naval  affairs,  and  are  also  made  to  perforoi 
with  their  hands  the  mechanical  operations  which  are  le- 
quired  in  building  a  ship. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  give  some  account 
of  the  mathematical  principles  only  of  naval  architecture; 
the  mechanical  construction  of  ships  being  reserved  for  the 
article  Shipbuildiko. 

The  body  of  a  ship  about  its  middle  has  neariv  tKe  form 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  its  axie  borizonul, 
and  its  convex  surface  downwards.  Above  the  sutfaoc  of 
the  water  on  which  it  floats  the  sides  are  curved,  so  as  at 
the  head  to  have,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  form  ot  a 
Gothic  arch  more  or  less  acute.  The  breadth  dimioulie* 
gradually  towards  the  stem,  which  above  water  is  either  a 
plane  surface  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length,  or, 
agreeably  to  the  constmction  introduced  by  8ir  Rolvtt 
Seppings,  curved  so  as  to  have,  in  a  horizontal  feect:(»r., 
nearly  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse.  Below  the  surface  of  uc 
water  the  body  of  the  ship  is  curved  in  a  horizontal  diiectsoo 
towards  the  head  and  stern,  so  as  to  terminate  at  tlwee  plartt 
in  angles  which  diminish  from  that  surface  downwards ;  an<i 
thus  a  vertical  section,  taken  perpendicularly  to  ibe  leiisrtb 
of  the  ship,  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  towards  either 
extremity,  presents  on  each  side  the  form  of  a  curve  of  cua- 
trary  flexure. 

The  most  essential  conditions  in  the  constroctioa  of  t 
ship  are,  that  it  be  capable  of  carrying  its  atorea  and  lU 
artillery  or  lading;  that  it  be  moved  by  wind  or  steam  i%.:b 
great  velocity,  and  that  it  readily  obey  the  motion  of  ilt 
rudder ;  that  it  have  the  necessary  stabilitv,  so  as  not  to  U 
overturned  when  acted  upon  by  the  wind  or  waves ;  and. 
finally,  that  its  rolling  or  pitching  be  attended  with  as  ]t(t.c 
strain  as  possible  on  the  timbers.  A  contemplation  of  itt 
qualities  which  a  ship  ought  to  possess,  in  order  that  it  nui 
fulfil  the  objects  proposed  by  it,  cannot  fail  to  cause  its  <^vv 
struction  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  pr> 
blems  in  mechanical  science.  Those  qnalitiea  are  in  »  o^ 
respects  contrary  to  each  other ;  and  the  degree  of  attA*n- 
ment  for  each  will  depend  in  part  on  the  purpose,  mheir.-: 
of  war  or  commerce,  for  which  the  ship  is  built.  The  »k/. 
of  the  architect  lies  therefore  in  finding  such  a  ooii»truct>.; 
as  shall  allow  the  quality  most  required  to  be  obtained  c 
the  highest  degree,  without  being  attended  by  too  great  i 
sacrifice  of  the  others.  The  form  indicated  above  ha»  : . 
experience  been  found  to  afford  the  means  of  uniting  i.-. 
different  conditions,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  wiih^e-  L 
other ;  but  that  form  is  capable  of  being  varied  withm  i^n 
distant  limits.  The  subject  of  the  resistance  of  ftuKia  agai:  > 
bodies  immersed  in  them  is  also  so  imperfectly  known,  ih^i 
the  most  proper  proportions  which  the  several  dimeoMv:  • 
should  have  to  each  other,  in  order  that  such  resistance  mi> 
be  as  little  as  possible,  are  yet  to  be  determined ;  and  in  tU? 
present  state  of  science,  those  proportions  can  only  be  ^ 
tained  from  the  dimensions  of  snips  of  different  cla»*i-k 
which  have  been  observed  to  possess  the  best  niliz^  |av> 
perties. 

In  merchant  ships  an  ample  capacity  is  frequently  •: 
more  importance  than  a  great  velocity  in  sailing ;  and  :*. 
this  case  the  relations  between  the  length,  breadth,  ^'^i 
depth  depend  less  upon  hydrodynaraioal  principlea  than  u  • 
corresponding  relations  in  ships  of  war.  With  respcc; 
the  latter,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  papers  i: 
naval  architecture,  that  the  number  and  weight  of  the  gt«u 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  design ;  for  from  uune  the  wiv -' 
of  the  whole  ship,  or  the  volume  of  the  water  which  it  I 
displace,  may  be  estimated.  The  distance  between  the  gu?« 
on  the  decks  must  be  such  as  by  experience  has  been  fwux  . 
sufficient  for  working  them;  and  hence  the  number  \.l 
decks  being  given,  the  least  length  which  the  dhip  sh<:u«I 
have  becomes  known.  The  breadth  also  must  in  pait  ^ 
determined  by  the  artillery ;  for  on  each  aide  of  the  «h  ; 
between  the  hatches  or  ladder- ways  and  the  rear  of  iti 
gun-oarriages  after  the  recoil,  there  must  be  room  for  a  free 
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pri^sni^;  but  thii  element  niu«t  also  be  i;rcat  onou^b  to 
all'»i'd  llic  VMceuaiy  Biabiltly,  llmc  the  londency  of  a  lateral 
wiinl  to  turn  the  ship  about  a  longitudinal  axis  may  be 
ro-i-'U'd.  Tlia  ilraii^ht  oTvu\Br  (the  depth  to  which  Ilic  ship 
is  imin(;r!icil)  may  depend  on  tbe  depth  or  water  in  the  hai- 
bH;is  and  roodsleda;  but  it  should  also  be  delermined  fmni 
ospi.':i«.'nce,  to  that  tbe  ship  may  ba  prevented  as  much  as 
lij-^iblc  fruni  making  leeway;  and  tha  heii(ht  of  the  ship 
^lIidvc  n-ftter  must  be  such  that,  while  the  upper  tiers  of  guns 
:iii.'  kept  aa  low  an  posiible,  the  height  of  the  lowest  ' 
3'M\e  the  water,  when  the  ship  lluaU  uprigbt,  may  be 
k'^s  than  six  feet,  in  order  that  the  lower  guns  may  be 
n'i>rki!d  when  the  ship  has  considerable  incllnalion.  Finally, 
tlii:  f^i'tu  of  Ihe  body  muat  be  that  which  is  most  faTOurable 
I'lir  >e1odly.  by  causing  the  least  possible  resistance  of  the 
tv;iTer  at  tho  bows  and  alone  the  sides;  which  allows  the 
t'.>.'ale.«t  lateral  resittance,  and  which  will  permit  the  rudder 
u>  ai't  'with  moat  eflecl  in  causing  (he  ship  to  be  turns  ' 
nbiiul  a  vertical  axis.  And  if,  when  in  the  design  for 
ship  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  displacenier 
(UL'ight  of  the  volume  of  water  which  would  fill  tho  apace 
occupied  by  the  ship  below  the  general  surface  of  the  water 
in  wiiich  she  Hoals)  is  equalto  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship, 
the  several  dimensions  may  bo  considered  a«  nearly  correct. 
Ships  carrying  44  and  64  guns  ou  two  decks,  and  81)  guns 
on  three  decks,  aro  now  no  longer  constructed,  because  the 
jMoportiuns  between  Ihs  lengths  and  breadth*  which  depend 
III  ihose  numbers  of  guns  produced  vessels  having  deficient 

Kxperiments  have  shown,  Ihat  when  Ihe  quantity  of  tail 

i«  the  same,  the  velocity  of  a  ship  ii  inoreused  by  iocreasini 
i'.:v  ratio  between  its  length  and  breadth,  and  both  Entilisl 
[iiiil  French  constructors  have  gone  on  for  many  years  aug- 
niciiiin^  that  ratio;  but  this  increase  hasilstimil,  which 
h.iwuver  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  advantage 
uf  diminished  breadth  is  accompanied,  by  an  inferiority  of 
slfiliilily,  and  a  deScicncyin  this  respect  may  produce  serious 
i'mU.  Ii  may  prevent  the  use  of  the  loner  guns  on  the  lee- 
"hIc  from  the  fear  that  tho  porta  may  be  under  w 
ilii;  uie  of  tho  guns  on  iho  weather-side  from  inabdily  to 
:;ivo  Ihoiu  sufficient  depression  ;  and  by  causing  the  keel 
lo  lake  nn  oblique  position  in  the  dLrection  of  lis  depth,  the 
li>cr:il  resistance  of  the  water  being  diminished,  the  lee- 
>>  :iy  of  the  ship  is  increased.  The  power  of  the  rudder  and 
fiiii  10  produce  roialion  about  a  vertical  axis  is  Rreoier  iu  a 
I'IIl;-  than  in  a  short  ship,  bccau)!e  the  rudder  and  eails  are 
■\<  uicaKT  dislanccs  from  that  axis,  and  because  the  impulse 
iif  (he  water  on  the  rudder  is  more  direct;  yet  the  resistance 
"Inch  the  waler  opposes  to  Ihat  rotation  increases  in  a  still 
lii.;hor  ratio;  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  working  to  wind- 
v^i'd  is  increased  with  the  length  of  the  ship.  Lastly,  the 
iiiiaiitity  of  artillery  in  a  ship  will  indirectly  affect  the  rola- 
ti'>ii  between  the  length  and  breadth;  for  an  increase  of 
woi'.'hl  above  waler  produces  a  diminution  of  stability  by 
'  siuiiig  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  to  be  more  ele- 
v;iti:(l,  and  this  evil  must  be  counteracted  by  increasing  Ihe 
hjcadih.  In  several  Entflish  ships  of  war  carrying  from  4fi 
to  ]-^i)  guns  it  has  been  found  by  admeasurement  that  tbe 

laiio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  varied  from  — —  lo  -— , 

iitid  that  it  had  no  dependence  either  upon  the  number  of 
umis  01  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ship.  The  greatest  length 
which  may  be  given  to  shipi  of  war  is  a  point  still  undeter- 
mined ;  and  the  length  seems  to  havo  hitherto  gone  on  in- 
cr,,;t;Lng  in  tbe  navies  of  all  nations.  In  17SG  was  built  the 
Virtory,  of  100  guns;  this  was  then  Ihe  greatsst  ihree- 
'IcL'ker  in  the  British  service,  and  its  length  was  186  feot. 
Ii>  i;9C  Ihe  ViUe  de  Paris,  of  1 10  guns,  and  190  feet  long. 
vv,is  buiU  at  Chatham  ;  and  in  l))09  was  built  the  Cale- 
il'jiiii,  of  120  guns,  whose  length  was  203  feet,  Some  of  Iho 
Ani<;ricaii  line-of- battle  ships  with  two  decks  are  said  lo  be 
:lh^>llt  206  feot  long,  and  to  mount  1U2  guns. 

In  tho  Vernon,  and  other  ships  which  have  been  built 
iiciirrhn;;  to  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Symonds,  the  present 
■<.r^eylIr■gene^al  of  the  navy,  tbe  form  of  a  transverse  see- 
ing Tertically  through  the  hull  differs  firom  ihat 


>  passing  through  Ihe  ship  when  she  Huals  upright, 
coinciding  with  the  surface  of  the  water).  This  con- 
ihin  produc«s,  without  any  diminution  of  velovtiy,  an 
use  of  slabihty  noi  only  when  iho  ship  ia  alluat,  but 
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also  when,  on  lying  aground,  she  is  aubjeot  to  the  rbrce  of 
waves  against  her  side.  It  may  however  be  said  lo  ba 
attended  by  the  disadvantages  of  too  great  stability  ;  Ihat  ia, 
it  may  cause  Ihe  ship  la  he  considerably  strained,  and  tho 
masts  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  wind. 

Archimedes  showed  that  tbe  stability  of  a  body  floating 
in  a  fluid  depends  on  an  equilibrium  between  Ihe  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  reaction  of  the  fluid ;  and  Euler  ('  Scien- 
lia  Navalis,'  1 749),  from  considerations  purely  mathematical, 
investigated  Ihe  circumstances  in  which  floating  bodied  of 
different  forms  would  be  in  equilibrio.  But  Bouguei 
('Trait6  du  Navire,'  1746)  was  the  flrat  who  combined 
theory  and  practice  in  his  investigations  respecting  Ihe  sta- 
bility of  vessels;  and  nearly  every  author  who  has  since 
treated  the  subject,  even  Euler  himself,  in  his  elementary 
treatise  on  the  construction  and  movements  of  vessels  <  1772), 
has  adopted  the  principles  which  he  bad  established.  Don 
George  Juan  published  at  Madrid,  in  1771,  under  Ihe  litU 
'  Exameii  Maritimo,'  a  learned  treatise  on  Ihe  conslruclion 
of  ships  ;  and  in  1773  M,  Chapman  (afterwards  Admiral), 
a  natheinuiiL'ian  and  naval  architect  to  tho  king  of  Sweden, 
published  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  a  valuable  work,  which  was  translated  into  French 
by  Vial  de  Clairhois,  who  was  also  Ihe  author  of  an  '  Easai 
sur  I'Archi lecture  Navale'  (1776),  and  into  English,  with 
noles,  by  Dr.  Inman.  ihe  professor  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College.  The  work  of  Chapman  on  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war  has  also  been  translated  by  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Bennett.  To  these  must  be  added  the  papers  on  the 
slaW.ily  of  ships,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  by 
Mr  Attwood,  M.  Dupin,  and  Dr.  Young. 

Tiie  lateral  action  uf  tlio  wind  against  Ihe  sails,  and  of  the 
waves  of  Ihe  sea  a^jainsl  the  hull  of  a  ship,  are  tbe  causes 
Ibat  the  plane  passing  through  its  masts  is  made  lo  decline 
from  Iho  vertical  position  which  it  has  when  Ihe  ship  is  at 
rest;  and  the  ship  is  then  prevented  from  being  overturned 
only  by  the  reaction  of  Ihe  water  against  the  bottom  and 
sides.  The  momentum  of  this  reaction  is  that  which  i* 
called  the  stability  of  the  ship.  The  axis  of  Ihe  rotation 
has  been  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  situations, 
but  both  Bouguer  and  Euler  have  proved  that,  if  the  ship 
has  not  at  the  same  lime  a  pitching  motion,  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship.  In  order  to  find  approximalively  the 
dependence  of  a  ship's  stability  on  its  length  aod  hreadlb, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  tbe  ship  is  a  homogeneous  solid  in  tbe 
form  of  a  prism  or  segment  of  a  cylinder  having  iu  axis  in 
a  horizonial  position ;  and,  the  vessel  being  supposed  lo 
float  upright,  let  ABC  (.Fig.  1)  be  a  transverse  section 


through  Ihe  immersed  part  in  a  verlical  plane  passing 
Ihrough  G  and  g,  which  are  respectively  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  solid  and  of  that  part  (AB)  coiiicidinj; 
with  the  surface  of  Ihe  water;  let  also  A'B'C  be  the  posi- 
lion  of  the  same  section  when  the  vessel  is  inclined.  Now, 
bile  the  weight  of  the  ship  remains  Ihe  same,  the  volume 
of  tho  immersed  part  is  the  same  whether  the  ship  ba 
upright  or  inclined,  and  Ihe  volume  raised  above  the  water 
by  Ihe  inclination  on  one  side  is  equal  to  Iho  volume 
depressed  below  it  on  Ihe  other ;  therefore  the  area  MC'N 
may  be  considered  as  equal  to  ACB,  and  A'DM  lo  B'DN. 
"'  - '  let  p  and  q  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  trilateral 
spaces  last  mentioned;  then,  by  mechanics,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  MDB'C  will  bo  at  some  point,  as  r  in  pf  pro- 
duced, the  displacement  of  g  Ly  the  inclination  beiiii;  sup- 
posed to  be  very  small ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  MC'N 
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(the  flection  immersed  when  the  solid  is  inclined)  will  be  at 
some  point  H  in  qr :  also— 

A'B'C  :  A'DM  iipr-.ffr,  and 
MC'N  (=  A'B'C)  :  B'DN  C=A'DM)  ::qr:  rH. 
Therefore  pr  and  qr  are  cut  proportionally  in  g  and  H ; 
and  ^H  is  parallel  to  pq.    Consequently— 

prigriipq:  gH, 

or  ABC  :  A'DM  iipqigU; 
an(|  if  the  inclination  of  the  ship  is  very  small,  ^H  may  be 
considered  as  parallel  to  AB.    Draw  the  vertical  line  HS, 
and  GK  parallel  to  AB;  then^H=GK. 

The  area  ABC  may  represent  the  volume  (V)  of  the  dis- 
placement, or  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
area  A'DM,  the  volume  raised  above  or  depressed  below 
AD  in  consequence  of  the  inclination.  This  trilinear  space 
being  supposed  to  be  very  small,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
triangle  right-angled  at  M ;  and  if  the  length  and  half- 
breadth  of  the  solid  be  represented  by  /  and  h  respectively, 
we  have  ^A'M./.6  for  the  representation  of  the  elevated  or 
depressed  volume.  But  A'M  varies  with  b ;  therefore  such 
volume  varies  with  Lb\  Again,  by  mechanics,  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of  those  volumes  from  a 
horizontal  line  passing  through  D,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 

the  axis  of  the  solid,  is  equal  to  -b ;  therefore  the  line  779  = 

tj 
4 
-b,  or  pq  varies  with  b.    Then  substituting,  in  the  last  pro- 

portion  above,  V  for  ABC,  Lb*  for  A'DM,  and  b  for  pq ;  also 

putting  6K  for  gK,  we  find  that  GK  varies  with  -^  ;  or 

V.GK  a/.6».  Now  the  force  of  the  water  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  being  overturned  taking  place,  by  hydrostatics,  in 
the  vertical  line  HS  passing  through  H,  and  being  repre- 
sented by  V ;  also  the  ship  being  supposed  to  turn  about  a 
longitudinal  axis  passing  through  G,  we  have  V.GK  for  the 
momentum  of  the  ship's  stability ;  but  the  triangle  GKS 
is  similar  to  A'MD,  all  the  sides  of  one  being  perpendicular 
to  those  of  the  other ;  therefore 

A'M  :  DM  : :  GK  :  GS. 
Again  A'M  varies  with  DM ;  therefore  GK  varies  with  GS, 
and  V.GS  a  /.6";  that  is  V.GS  expresses  also  the  momen- 
tum of  the  ship's  stability.  The  point  S  is  called  the  meta- 
centre,  and  it  indic4ites  the  most  elevated  position  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  G  can  have  consistently  with  the 
stability ;  for  when  G  coincides  with  S,  it  is  evident  that  the 
above  expression  vanishes. 

Since  the  depth  of  the  shin  does  not  enter  into  the  expres- 
sion l.b^t  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  ships  have  equal 
lengths  and  breadths,  they  will  have  equal  stabilities,  what- 
ever be  their  depths.  Again,  when  they  have  equal  breadths, 
their  stabilities  will  vary  with  their  lengths ;  and  when  they 
have  eq'ual  lengths,  the  stabilities  vary  with  the  cubes  of 
their  breadths.  It  follows  also  that,  in  general,  the  stability 
of  a  ship  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length  and  to  the 
cube  of  its  breadth,  whatever  be  its  depth. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  find  approximatively  the 
relations  between  the  velocity  of  a  ship  and  its  dimensions, 
let  the  ship  be  represented  by  an  isosceles  triangular  prism 
having  the  greatest  rectangular  surface  uppermost  and 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  triangular  ends 
perpendicular  to  that  surface,  so  that  the  fore  and  after  parts 
are  rectangular  planes  inclined  to  the  same  surface ;  then 
for  the  present  purpose  we  may  assume  that  the  resistance 
experienced  in  moving  through  the  water  is  expressed  by 
v.*  A  sin«  I.  [Hydrodynamics],  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the 
vessel,  A  the  superficies  of  the  inclined  front,  and  1  its  in- 
clination to  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  water  is  directly  proportional  to  the  moving  power, 
that  is,  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  this  last 
vjiries  with  the  area  of  the  sails,  which  may  be  represented 


by  a:  therefore c*  a 


Again  the  momentum  of 


A.  sin.'l 

the  ship's  stability  is  directly  proportional  to  the  momen- 
tum of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  the  latter  is  expressed  by 
the  product  of  the  area  of  the  sails  into  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  (centre  of  gravity  of  the  sails)  above  the 
axis  of  rotation :  now  this  height  varies  with  the  height  of 
the  sails ;  that  is,  with  the  square  root  of  their  area,  the  sails 
in  difi^erent  ships  being  supposed  to  be  similar  plane  figures. 

Therefore  the  momentum  of  stability  varies  with  a ,  or  a  a 


(moment,  of  stability)'.  Let  /  be  the  half  length  of  the 
vessel,  b  its  breadth,  and  d  its  depth ;  then  the  momentum 
of  stability  as  above  may  be  represented  by  Lb^,  A  will  be 

equal  to  6(/*-f  d*)'  and  »in»  I  to  


i 
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I.  oirt-g^ ,  ^^^  this  being  simplified,  neglecting/*,  whii. 


cP 


may  be  considered  as  small  when  compared  with  r,  -t*^ 


have  t;  a 
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This  expression  indicates  that  the  velocity  will  be  in- 
creased by  diminishing  d^  which  may  represent  the  ship*^ 
draught,  or  the  depth  to  which  she  is  immersed.  It  is  e%*i- 
dent  also  that  the  like  effect  will  take  place  if  the  Icngtii  or 
the  breadth,  or  both,  are  increased  (the  breadth  of  the  »a  1 
being  supposed  to  increase  with  that  of  the  ship);  and  «ilc-. 
in  this  case,  the  stability  will  at  the  same  time  be  increase.  I. 
this  will  permit  the  ship  to  carry  a  greater  quantity  of  ^a.. . 
but  the  number  of  the  crew  being  supposed  to  vary  «..•; 
the  area  of  the  sail,  an  increase  of  the  latter  is  in  genrr .! 
attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense.  1 .. 
factors  in  the  value  of  t;  being  different  powers  of  6,  .'. 
and  dt  it  thence  follows  that  ships  having  the  same  prup  ^r- 
tions  possess  unequal  sailing  properties;  it  may  be  perctm  .l 
indeed  that  a  small  ship  built  according  to  the  proporttu:.* 
of  a  large  one  which  is  l^nown  to  sail  well  will  not  po»9c*^« 
the  like  good  quality.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  iQferrv<l 
that  a  vessel  having  the  same  proportions  as  a  good  one  «jf 
smaller  dimensions  will  be  superior  to  the  latter.  If  ti^.i 
ships  carry  sails  proportional  to  their  stabilities,  and  if  xhv 
height  of  the  lower  tier  of  guns  above  water  be  the  same  in 
both  when  the  ships  float  upright ;  then,  the  inclinations  of 
the  planes  of  their  masts  being  als^o  supposed  to  be  eq^iil. 
the  lower  guns  of  the  smaller  ship  will  be  farther  from  tLc 
water  than  those  of  the  larger  ship,  and,  in  action,  the  lattc- 
might  be  in  danger  when  the  oiaer  would  be  safe.  Or^- 
sequently,  if  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  sail  be  ctvtu 
to  the  smaller  ship,  a  smaller  quantity  relatively  to  it»  iU- 
bility  ought  to  be  given  to  the  larger. 

That  a  ship  whose  hull  has  been  constructed  aecorduu;  t.^ 
the  best  rules  of  art  does  not  always  fulfil  the  oondiu^ :  s 
required,  may  depend  on  several  causes.  The  bloeka^  rop . :. 
&o.  may  be  too  heavy,  and  the  sails  may  be  badly  formed. 
If  thd  burthen  is  placed  too  low,  the  roUing  will  be  besvi. 
and  the  masts  may  be  endangered ;   on  the  other  band.    : 
the  burthen  is  too  high,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  stabu  t> 
If  the  burthen  is  too  near  either  of  the  extremities,  t* 
pitching  motion  willbe  violent,  and  the  velocity  vi.U 
consequently  diminished.     Lastly,  through   uuskilfulnv^i 
the  sails  may  not  be  properly  set  with  respect  to  the  dtr>^- 
tion  of  the  wind  and  of  the  ship*s  path,  so  that  the  force    : 
the  wind  to  propel  the  ship  may  be  less  than  it  «•.':.  1 
otherwise   be,  or  the  ship  may  be  incapable   of   c->>  . 
about. 

The  discovery  of  the  elements  on  which  depend  the  >*  *  - 
bility  and  the  sailing  properties  of  ships  will  probably  ' . 
made  rather  by  studying  the  proportions  of  such  as  fr  » .< 
experience  have  been  found  to  possess  the  deaired  quaht  c-. 
than  by  purely  scientific  researches;  and  as  a  step  pTi^p:!-! 
tory  to  this  study  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  u  •  ^ 
the  methods  by  which,  in  a  body  Lke  a  ship,  which  car.: 
be  considered  as  corresponding  to  any  geometrical  solid,  t*^. 
areas  of  sections,  the  volume  of  the  whole  or  of  the  i^: 
immersed  in  the  water,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grai.- « 
of  the  hull  or  tiie  sails,  &c.,  are  found. 

The  method  of  equidistant  ordinate*  is  generally  use^l  f  : 
these  purposes ;   and  in  finding  the  area  of  a  section,  ».  .  .- 
line  in  it  being  taken  as  an  axis,  an  uneven  number  uf  I.:    ^ 
as  ordinates  arc  drawn  or  supposed  to  be  drawn  at  t'{ .. 
distances  from  one  another  perpendicularly  to  that  Ln«  i 
they  meet  the  surface  of  the  snip.    The  lengtha  of  tl-v  ■ 
ordinates  being  known  by  actual  admeasurement,  or  b«  . :  ■ 
scale  of  the  drawing,  and  also  the  distance  between  tlvci 
and  the  curve  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  section  d^  ^ 
tho  surface  of  the  ship  being  considered,  between  cv<.  * 
three  consecutive  ordinates,  as  an  arc  of  the  common  \s^'. 
bola;  by  tho  rules  of  mensuration  the  required  aitsi  v.ii  1. 

expressed  by  the  formula  (a+4t+2#'+6)  —  ;   10  which  a 


-'-T'»inil*,   ■lien-   r-=iiJI,    f=UiV,   j's  •  liw 
.,  rVi^mirh- A'M,  l'UviinKi)if-an«Li  A'Dlff,  nrQtik 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  ship.  Now,  if  a  horizontal 
plane  coincident  with  the  plane  of  floatation  pass  through 
AB  when  the  ship  floats  upright,  and  6,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship,  he  below  that  plane,  as  in  the  figure ;  in 
order  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the  immersed  volume  when 
the  ship  is  inclined,  the  plane  which  passed  through  AB 
must  take  such  a  position  as  A'B'.    This  will  cause  6  to 
ascend ;  that  is,  the  ship  will  rise  on  the  water.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  6  had  been  above  AB  when  the  ship  was 
upright,  the  latter  would  descend  on  the  water  when  it 
is  made  to  take  an  inclined  position.    Such  rising  or  de- 
scending is  a  cause  of  the  ship  being  shook  or  strained  in 
rolling ;  and  this  evil  can  be  avoids  only  by  having  the 
centre  of  gravity  G  coincident  with  the  plane  of  floatation. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  keep- 
ing that  centre  higher,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  meta- 
eentre  S,  the  stability  of  the  ship,  which  varies  directly  with 
the  distance  GS  or  GK,  is  proportionally  diminished.    The 
pitching  of  a  ship,  that  is,  the  alternate  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  either  extremity  of  the  ship  as  the  latter  passes  over 
a  wave/  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  rising  oi;  descending 
of  the  whole  ship ;  and  the  strain  thus  produced  will  evi- 
dently be  so  much  the  less  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  nearer 
the  level  of  the  plane  of  floatation  and  the  middle  of  the 
ship's  length.    It  should  be  stated  here  that,  since  a  ship  in 
tacking  is  supposed  to  turn  horizontally  about  a  vertical  axis 
passing  through  its  centre  of  gravitv,  the  resistance  then  ex- 
perienced, which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distances 
of  its  extremities  from  that  axis,  will  be  a  minimum  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  rudder  depending 
on  its  distance  from  the  same  axb  of  rotation,  that  power 
would  be  increased  by  having  the  centre  of  gravity  at  some 
distance  before  the  middle  point 

When  a  vessel  which  is  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  moves 
through  that  fluid,  it  always  experiences  a  resistance  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  motion,  in  consequence  of 
the  inertia  of  the  water ;  but  it  experiences  also  a  resistance 
on  account  of  the  particles  of  water  which  are  immediately 
struck  by  the  vessel,  and  those  immediately  beyond  them  to 
a  certain  distance,  being  for  a  time  compressed  on  all  sides 
by  the  vessel  and  the  surroundingfluid,  and  thus  compelled 
to  rise  above  the  general  level.  The  elevated  fluid  will  be 
highest  before  the  middle  point  at  the  bows  of  the  vessel; 
and  the  hydrostatical  pressure  arising  from  the  elevation, 
combined  with  the  reaction  of  the  neighbouring  fluid,  will 
cause  the  particles  to  flow  ofif  laterally  in  the  direction  of 
iioroe  curve-line  whose  convexity  is  towards  the  vessel,  after 
V  hich  they  will  mix  with  the  fluid  on  each  side.  Now  let 
ADB,  Fig.  2,  be  a  horizontal  section  through  the  ship  at  the 


general  level  of  the  water,  and  let  CED  be  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  confined  water  in  front  of  the  ship ;  then  if  an 
artificial  prow  of  that  acute  form  were  given  to  the  ship, 
the  particles  of  water  contiguous  to  the  sides  of  such  prow 
would  create  very  little  resistance  in  addition  to  that  which 
arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  water,  while  the  latter  resist- 
ance will  evidently  be  so  much  the  greater  as  the  bows  are 
more  obtuse.  Beyond  D  and  E  the  particles  flowing  along 
the  side  exert  forces  arising  from  friction,  adhesion,  and  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  water ;  and  at  certain 
points,  as  F  and  G,  they  pass  off  in  the  directions  of  tan- 
gents at  those  points.  The  force  of  friction  and  adhesion  is 
very  considerable,  particularly  if  the  surface  is  rough  and 
unequal ;  and  if  the  vessel  is  moving  with  or  against  a  cur- 
rent, the  pressure  against  its  sides  is  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  experienced  if  the  water  were  at  rest,  diminished 
or  increased  on  any  given  area  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  fluid  whose  hsse  is  that  area,  and  whose  height  is  that 
which  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  water.  It  has  been  found 
moreover  by  experiment,  that  if  both  vessel  and  fluid  are  in 
motion,  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same  direction,  the 
buoyancy  of  the  vessel  is  the  same  as  if  both  were  at  rest ; 
but  when  the  velocity  of  the  vessel  is  less  or  greater  than 
that  of  the  fluid  in  th^  Bame  4irection,  the  vessel  either 


sinki  or  rises  in  the  fluid  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  heifjl.t 
due  to  the  differeneeof  the  velocities,  and  this  eiicutnstaot^ 
must  in  some  measure  modify  the  resistance  of  the  waur 
against  the  vessel. 

Besides  the  resistance  arising  from  the  frictioD  of  the 
water  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  must  be  noticed 
the  diminution  of  pressure  against  the  after  part,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  water  displaced  by  the  motion  not  fisllmg  m 
behind  with  sufficient  velocity  to  bring  the  surface  there  to 
the  same  level  as  in  front.    The  particles  of  water  diverg- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  oblique  dtrectiooa.  \% 
FH,  are  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  neighbouring  fluici 
deflected  so  as  to  describe  curve  lines  which  finalK  univ 
behind  the  stern  in  some  point,  as  L.  But  the  force  exertcvi 
to  deflect  the  particles  from  the  direction   FH  causes  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  which  the  water  would  Li«%  .- 
otherwise  exert^  against  the  after  part  of  the  ve&eel ;  a? id 
consequently  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  ^frvtr 
opposing  the  forward  movement  of  the  vessel.    The  fiacc  >  ^ 
deflection,  and  consequently  the  retardation,  will  eridcTjiS 
be  less  in  proportion  as  the  tangent  FH  is  nearer  to  tl..- 
side  of  the  vessel,  or  as  the  point  F  is  more  distant  from  th<r 
stern ;  and  this  circumstance  indicates  the  advantage  wbt  ^ 
ships  of  considerable  length  have  over  others.     It  is  easy  tv 
understand  however  from  the  breaking  and  Ibaming  of  ih? 
water  at  the  head  and  stern  of  a  vessel  when  moving  n.'^' 
considerable  velocitv,  that  the  effects  of  the  resibtances  v  \ 
be  greatlv  modifiea  by  the  collisions  of  the  particles  «•: 
water  witn  each  other,  and  with  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 
in  consequence  of  the  shocks  produced  by  its  motion,  and 
by  the  effort  of  the  water  to  return  to  a  state  of  equi Li- 
brium. 

Vessels  intended  for  rivers,  where  the  surface  of  tbr 
water  is  always  nearly  level,  may  have  their  bovs  made 
very  sharp,  so  as  to  experience  comparatively  little  ccaisiiantT 
to  their  motion;  but  this  construction  has  its  limtu  io. 
ships  which  are  to  navigate  the  ocean,  where  the  waves  ru* 
high.  'When  a  ship,  having  considerable  breadth  of  bov* 
meets  a  sea,  the  resistance  which  she  opposea  to  it  caa«j 
her  to  be  raised,  and  to  be  borne  upon  the  wave ;  whereat. 
if  differently  constructed,  she  would  be  carried  through  i: 
The  yacht  called  the  Fire-King  is  made  extremely  ihar;^ 
and  with  a  very  gentle  curvature  both  at  the  bowt  ^n: 
stern  ;  she  therefore  cuts  the  water  with  great  (kcilit^,  %,u: 
the  displaced  particles  seem  almost  immediately  to  Cdl  w 
towards  the  rudder,  so  that  the  diminution  of  preasi:.-^ 
abaft  is  small,  but  being,  from  thewantof  asufllcient  povcr 
of  resistance,  prevented  from  rising  on  the  waves,  ber  deck» 
are  said  to  be  constantly  deluged  with  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  resistance  of  tL* 
water  against  a  ship,  the  part  of  the  immersed  surface  w:iir. 
is  before  the  greatest  transverse  vertical  section  is  auppo^c^ 
to  be  divided  by  a  number  of  such  transverse  sectton^  a: 
equal  distances  from  one  another,  measured  perpendieaiar!r 
between  them,  and  by  a  number  of  sections  parallel  tv  v? 
plane  of  floatation  at  equal  distances  from  one  another  \rr' 
tically.    Thus  the  surface  of  the  immersed  part  in  frunt  :' 
the  greatest  transverse  section  Iz  divided  into  trapexu*  .. 
figures;  and  a  like  division  of  the  immersed  part  of  *. 
ship's  surface  abaft  of  the  greatest  transverse  aecuon  ;i 
made.    Each  trapezoid,  in  an  orthogonal  projection  of  il 
fore  and  after  part  of  the  ship  made  on  a  plane  parallel  *. 
the  greatest  transverse  section,  is  then  divided  into  i«t. 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  line,  and  the  area  of  each  projecu  . 
triangle  (found  by  admeasurement  of  its  sides  on  the  sca^e  k*. 
the  drawing)  is  multiplied  into  the  resolved  ibrce  of  u 
water  upon  it;  that  resolved  force  being  exoresaed  by  i: 
absolute  force  multiplied  into  the  square  of  ttie  sine  of  t'.«r 
inclination  of  the  trianele  on  the  ship's  surface  to  the  dirw- 
tion  of  the  motion.    The  sum  of  the  producta  ia  taken    - 
the  whole  resistance  of  the  water  against  the  ship.  In  c  n* 
paring  the  resistance  against  one  ship  with  the  rest^tat.r 
against  another,  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute  force  of  Ilp- 
water  on  each  may  be  represented  by  unity. 

Experiments  sufficiently  prove  that  the  resialance  e\- 
perieneed  by  a  body  in  moving  through  a  fluid  is  less  wh^i 
the  greatest  breadth  of  the  body  is  at  some  distance  hef  >r. 
the  middle  of  its  length,  than  when  it  is  precisely  at  t!  i: 
place,  but  the  most  advantageous  situation  of  what  is  caiU-; 
the  tnickhip  iection  (the  greatest  vertical  section  taken  f*  - 
pendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  ship)  is  far  from  baiac 
been  as  yet  determined.  In  order  to  find  its  dependen.. 
upon  the  direct  resistance  of  the  water*  11^  Chapman  p*^ 
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and  the  interior  surfaces  of  parts  of  the  ribs  appear  at  d,  d, 
&o.  The  ribs  were  formerly  placed  so  that  their  planes 
vere  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  but  Dr.  Inman  has  disposed 
them  so  as  to  be  in  vertical  positions  when  the  ship  floats 
upright.  Except  near  the  two  extremiiies  of  the  ship,  their 
planes  are  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  line  drawn  in  the 
plane  of  floatation  through  the  whole  length ;  but  at  the 
bows  always,  and  at  the  stem  if  the  latter  is  to  be  curvilinear, 
the  vertical  planes  with  which  the  ribs  on  each  side  coincide 
are  oblique  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  in  order  that,  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  proper  curvature  of  the  extremities 
may  be  obtained.  The  rib- timbers  above  the  surfiioe  of  the 
water  are  nearly  rectilinear,  but  below  that  plane  they  are 
made  with  various  curvatures.    About  the  middle  of  the 


ship  they  have  at  bottom  nearly  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
while  towards  the  head  and  stern  they  form  curves  of  con- 
trary flexure,  uniting  on  the  keel  with  their  lower  concavi- 
ties towards  the  exterior  of  the  ship. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  keel  of  a  ship  is  not  horizon- 
tal, or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  floatation  when  the  ship  is  in 
still  water,  but  is  made  lower  towards  the  stern  than  it  is 
forwards,  in  order  to  allow  greater  length  to  the  rudder,  and 
thus  increase  the  power  of  the  latter  in  giving  a  direction  to 
the  ship's  motion. 

The  keelson,  ee.  Fig,  1,  is  placed  longitudinally  above  the 
floor-timbers,  and  immediately  over  the  keel,  and  it  is  united 
to  the  latter  by  bolts  which  go  through  both,  and  through 
the  floor-timbers :  its  transverse  section  is  represented  at  s. 
Fig.  2.  In  large  ships  two  additional  keelsons,  /,  /,  Fig.  2, 
about  thirty  feet  long,  are  bolted  to  the  floor-timbers  sufli- 
ciently  near  one  another  that  the  step  (foot)  of  the  mainmast 
may  rest  uiion  them ;  they  serve  to  relieve  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  from  tne  pressure  of  that  mast,  and  strengthen  it  against 
the  upward  action  of  the  water.  The  timbers  E  and  F, 
Fig.  1,  called  the  stenison  and  stemson,  are  also  attached 
interiorly  to  the  stern-post  and  stem-post,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  fabric. 

The  whole  assemblage  of  rib-timbers  is  covered  on  the 
outside,  and  either  wholly  or  partly  on  the  inside  of  the 
ship,  with  planks  of  oak  from  three  to  six  inches  thick ;  and 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  bend  so  as  to  lie  close  to  the 
curve  surface  of  the  ribs,  they  are,  previously  to  being  applied, 
moistened  by  steam :  the  exterior  planking  appears  in  the 
section,  Fig.  2.  The  planks  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  both  by. 
bolts  and  trenails  (plugs  of  oak  from  one  to  two  inches  dia- 
meter), which  pass  quite  through  the  ship's  side,  and  are 
tightened  by  wedges  driven  into  them  at  each  extremity. 

When  the  ribs  do  not  join  closely  side  by  side,  it  is  recom- 
tnended  that,  before  the  planking  is  applied,  the  intei'vals 
both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  sides  of  the  ship  should  be 
filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  three  inches  deep,  and  as  long 
as  the  curvature  of  the  ribs  will  permit;  the  lines  of  junc- 
tion with  the  ribs  being  well  caulked.  The  spaces  between 
the  exterior  and  interior  pieces  may  be  filled  with  cement. 
This  filling  up  should  take  place  over  all  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  at  least  as  high  as  the  plane  of  floatation,  since  it  would 
afford  great  security  in  the  event  of  the  bottom  planks  being 
torn  off  by  the  ship  striking  a  rock.  Sir  Robert  Seppings 
however  proposes  that,  for  ships  of  war,  where  there  are 
intervals  between  the  principal  rib-timbers,  there  should  be 
introduced  in  those  intervals  other  ribs  extending  from  the 
koel  up  to  the  orlop  or  lower  deck,  since  by  this  construction 


the  lower  part  of  the  thin  will  be  one  eompaet  maaa  of  tun* 
her.  He  observes  that  the  filling  up  of  the  spacea  between 
the  ribs  not  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  ship  by  cauaio;r 
its  bottom  to  have  a  solid  thickness  of  about  sixteen  iDcbe>. 
but  it  tends  to  preserve  the  health  of  theerevr,  since  those 
openings  become  receptacles  for  dirt,  by  which  the  air 
within  the  ship  is  vitiated.  Channels,  or  water-counes 
may  be  cut  down  the  ribs  at  their  interior  lines  of  junction. 
and  covered  by  planks  or  battens ;  by  these  cbanneb  the 
water  is  able  to  descend  to  the  limber  passage  alooi;  tlie 
keel,  and  pass  to  the  pump-well.  For  merchants*  sbip> 
Sir  Robert  Seppings  would  have  strakes,  or  oour^ea,  ot 
thick  planks  extend  longitudinally  through  the  ship  aiung 
the  interior  sides  of  all  the  ribs,  and  cover  the  abuttiogs  of 
the  futtock-pieces  in  each  alternate  rib :  such  strakes  a p|>ear 
at  n,o,p,  in  Fig.  2.  He  considers  that  no  other  tnterior 
planking  would  be  required,  but  he  recommends  that  battens 
should  he  fastened  over  the  junctions  of  the  riba  id  the  ver- 
tical planes. 

A  ship  being  a  vast  fabric  consisting  of  oomparatively 
short  pieces  or  timber  connected  together  by  scarfing,  and 
the  prmcipal  parts  of  the  frame-work,  the  ribs,  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers,  and  the  planks  being  nearly  at  right  engk^ 
to  one  another,  it  must  of  necessity  happen  that  when  ih( 
ship  is  not  supported  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  / 
will  bend  by  its  own  weight.  This  will  take  place  not 
only  in  the  event  of  being  lifted  up  by  a  wave  under  some 
place  in  its  length,  or  pressed  unequally  by  the  farce  1 1 
a  wave  acting  obliquely  upon  one  bow  or  quarter,  but  e%en 
while  floating  in  stiil  water,  froman  excess  of  the  weight  iti 
one  transverse  section  over  that  in  another.  In  thia  la&t 
case  it  has  occurred,  a  horizontal  line  having  been  trmcvl 
from  head  to  stern  by  means  of  a  spirit-level  while  tic 
ship  was  on  the  stocks,  that  immediately  upon  the  ship 
being  launched  the  two  extremities  were  observed  to  si..k 
as  much  as  three  or  four  inches;  the  ends  of  the  planWt 
separating  in  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  while  tb-.* 
timbers  below  were  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  tt.>- 
whole  body  of  the  ship  becoming  curved  in  a  vertical  dtr«.'' 
tion.  M.  Dupin  has  shown,  Phil.  TVoiu^  1817,  that  tl  t 
strain  is  greatest  at  that  transverse  section  of  the  ship  wht<*b 
divides  the  whole  length  into  two  parta,  in  each  of  vhr:i 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is  equal  to  that  of  the  or- 
respon ding  part  of  the  ship  and  its  loading.  To  counteract 
the  tendency  to  arch  or  bend  was  the  object  of  Sir  Robe't 
Seppings  in  the  application  of  diagonal  braces  to  the  :n 
terior  side  of  a  ship. 

Trussing  ships  to  prevent  arching  was  used  on  the  Cor- 
tinent  as  early  as  1759;  and  the  Swedish  architect  Chap- 
man, who  describes  the  manner  of  placing  the  trus«o 
speaks  of  the  practice  as  being  generally  followed.  T:*t 
method  consisted  in  setting  up  three  parallel  rows  of  f  ^ 
pillars  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other  ;  the  nzid!.. 
row  rested  on  the  keelson,  and  the  others  on  parallel  lur  c 
tudinal  timbers,  fastened  by  bolts  to  the  ribs  of  the  ^).  ;. 
one  on  each  side  of  the  keel :  on  the  heads  of  these  pillir% 
in  each  row,  and  under  the  lower  deck  of  the  ship,  «:.> 
placed  a  longitudinal  timber  like  an  architrave ;  and  d.-- 
gonal  braces  were  placed  from  the  head  of  one  pillar  to  t^> 
foot  of  the  next  in  each  of  the  three  rows.  It  is  evuic '  *. 
that  such  a  disposition  of  braces,  if  well  executed,  Wvu 
serve  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  arching  of  the  ship ;  but  « 
is  far  inferior  to  the  method  now  followed,  because  of  the  i:  - 
terference  with  the  loading,  and  the  liability  of  the  pillar*  • 
be  displaced  inconsequenceof  a  violent  movementof  the  shtr 

In  order  to  understand  the  construction  of  a  ship  a.  • 
Sir  R.  Seppings*s  application  of  the  braces,  let  1^'g,  3  m}  :».- 
sent  apart,  near  the  mainmast,  of  a  longitudinal  ace; .: 
througn  a  large  ship  of  war.     tn  this  figure  ee  is  the  tcp  ^' 
the  keelson ;  h  h  and  k  k  are  timbers  extending  through  t. ' 
whole  length  of  the  ship  above  the  ribs,  which  are  snppm.  ^ 
to  be  close  together,  and  not  covered  by  an  interior  pU;.<w 
ing ;  m  m,  &c.  are  the  principal  timbers  of  the  braces :  »:  - 
&c.  are  the  trusses  to  those  timbers ;  xx  is  a  longitud  !.- 
shelf,  on  which  rest  the  beams  of  the  orlop  deck,  an<l  il 
section  shows  how  it  is  supported  on  the  braces  mm^$».c  . 
yy  is  a  like  slielf,  on  which  rest  the  beams  of  the  lower  j:.'.- 
deck.    The  beams  which  support  the  upper  decks  rest  .r^t- 
wise  upon  longitudinal  shelf-pieces,  which  appear  at  tr  v 
andjs^r;  and  these  lie  upon  c nor ks  or  upon  pillars  rbivi 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship  at  intervals  between  the  dv^  »^ 
the  same  shelf- pieces  appear  at  x,  y,  tr,2,in  Fig.  2.  Thrx-.  ^i 
these  and  through  the  ribs  pass  the  bolts  by  whidi  the  i:*.. 
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vering  of  planks  applied,  on  the  exterior  of  the  first,  over 
the  bottom  and  sides  as  far  as  they  were  under  water;  but 
this  being  found  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  ship,  a  sheath- 
ing of  milled  lead  (the  invention  of  Sir  Philip  Howard) 
was  subsequently  employed.  The  application  of  plates  of 
copper  as  a  covering  on  the  exterior  of  ships  was  first  tried 
in  1760;  and  in  1783  all  those  belonging  to  the  royal  navy 
were  ordered  to  be  covered  or  sheathed  with  that  metal.  By 
this  practice  shells  and  sea-weeds  are  prevented  from  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  and  bottoms;  the  friction  of  the  water 
against  them  is  diminished,  and  the  damage  which  would 
be  caused  by  worms  is  avoided.  The  copper  is  said  to 
remain  serviceable  from  seven  to  ten  years,  except  when  a 
ship  has  been  in  seas  which,  like  those  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  abound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  then 
the  copper  is  destroyed  much  sooner.  The  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  proposed  to  protect  the  copper  sheathing  by 
the  application  of  zinc,  for  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has 
a  stronger  affinity  than  for  copper ;  but  though  the  experi- 
ment succeeded,  no  advantage  resulted  from  it;  for  it  was 
found  that  the  copper,  not  being  acted,  upon  by  the  acid 
which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
soon  became  foul. 

The  stability  of  a  ship  depending  much  on  its  breadth, 
and  the  lateral  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  being  the 
force  to  which  the  stability  is  opposed,  it  follows  that  the 
heights  of  the  masts  or  sails,  and  that  of  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  latter,  ought  to  vary  with  the  breadth  of 
the  flhtp;  while  the  breadths  of  the  sails  must  vary  with  its 
length.  Now  the  momentum  of  the  wind  in  the  sails  de- 
pending upon  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  sails,  and  upon 
the  place  of  their  centre  of  gravity,  that  momentum  must 
vary  with  the  length  of  the  ship  and  the  square  of  its 
breadth ;  hence,  in  small  ships,  it  is  less  proportionally  to 
the  stability  than  in  great  ships;  and,  on  this  account, the 
heights  of  the  masts  in  the  former  are  generally  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  than  in  the  latter. 

The  shrouds  and  back-stays  are  intended  to  enable  the 
masts  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  wind  when  it  acts  in  any 
direction  aft  of  the  beam :  they  are  made  fast  to  the  sides 
of  the  ship  at  what  are  called  the  '  channels,'  which  arc 
always  rather  aft  of  the  mast  to  which  they  belong,  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  wind  against  the  sails  may  be  better 
resisted ;  and  the  '  dead-eyes '  allow  the  shrouds  to  be 
relaxed  or  made  *  tort,*  as  circumvtances  may  require.  The 
main  and  mizen  masts  are  always  made  to  rake,  or  incline 
aft;  but  the  fore-mast  is  usually  upright.  The  fore-stay 
and  the  main-topmast-stay  should  be  in  one  line ;  so  also 
should  the  main-stay  and  the  mizen-topmast-stay.  These 
stays  serve  to  keep  the  masts  steady,  and  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  when  its  direction  is  before  the  beam,  as  well 
as  the  strain  produced  by  the  action  of  the  men  on  the 
braces. 

The  masts  of  ships  are  built  of  several  pieces  selected  from 
the  strongest  parts  of  trees,  and  attached  together  both  in 
the  fore-and-aft  and  in  the  athwart-ship  directions,  the 
whole  being  bound  together  by  hoops  at  intervals.  Usually 
the  central  piece  consists  of  one  log  of  timber  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  polygonal  prism,  and  to  the  sides  of  this  are 
applied  other  pieces,  which  are  connected  with  it  either  by 
a  longitudinal  projection  in  each,  which  is  let  into  a  cor- 
responding channel  made  in  the  central  piece,  or  by  blocks 
of  hard  wood  which  are  let  into  both  the  central  and  attached 
pieces.  In  order  that  masts  may  more  effectually  resist  the 
strain  of  torsion  to  which  they  are  subject,  it  is  sometimes 
the  practice  to  form  one  of  the  surfaces,  in  each  of  two 
timbers  which  are  to  be  applied  together,  in  prismatic 
'  tables/  alternately  elevated  and  depressed;  so  that  when 
those  surfaces  are  applied  together,  the  raised  parts  in  each 
may  fit  the  depressed  parts  in  the  other. 

The  rudder  serves  to  govern  the  ship's  motion ;  for,  on 
being  turned  so  that  its  plane  is  in  a  position  oblique  to  the 
plane  of  the  masts  and  keel,  the  reaction  of  the  water 
against  it  as  the  ship  advances,  being  resolved  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  last-mentioned  plane,  becomes  a  force 
which  causes  the  ship  to  turn  upon  a  line  passing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus  by  giving  the  rudder  more  or 
less  inclination  to  the  said  plane,  the  ship  may  be  made  to 
move  in  any  required  direction,  or  may  be  made  to  avoid 
an  object  by  which  its  safety  might  be  endangered. 

Ships  have  different  designations,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  masts  or  the  disposition  of  their  sails.  The  word 
ship  is  more  particularly  applied  to  those  vessels  which  have 


a  fore,  a  main,  and  a  tnlsen  mast,  with  a  top-matt  and  top- 
gallant-mast to  each ;  and  in  which  the  yards,  in  tailing  be- 
fore the  wind,  are  braced  square,  that  is,  in  horizontal  posi- 
tions perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  tbip :  the  nitz«a 
sail  alone  being  usually  in  a  fore-and-aft  position,  that  i»,  in 
a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  keel.  A  bark  is  a 
vessel  with  masts  and  sails  like  those  of  a  ship,  except  that 
the  m  izen-mast  carries  no  top-sail  or  top-gallant  taiL  A  bng 
has  a  fore  and  a  main  mast,  with  top  andf  top-gallant  mast* 
and  sails,  like  those  of  a  ship ;  but  it  has  no  miien-Dast, 
and  the  main-sail  has  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  mizen-sail  in  a  ship  with  three  masts.  A  snow  it  rif^ged 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  brig,  except  that  the  main-sad  is 
attached  to  a  small  mast  abaft  of  and  very  near  the  main- 
mast. A  schooner  has  two  masts,  and  the  sails  attached  ut 
them  are,  in  their  usual  position,  in  vertical  planes  paa«ing 
through  the  keel :  iV  has  small  or  no  top-sails.  Lastly,  a 
sloop  (shaloop)  hat  only  one  mast,  with  a  main-saiU  wUuie 
plane  is  usually  in  a  fore-and-aft  position.  Each  of  ih« 
different  kinds  of  ships  has  a  bowsprit  which  carxiet  a  fore- 
stay-sail  and  a  jib- sail. 

In  the  British  Navy,  ships  which  carry  70  or  a  greater 
number  of  guns  are  called  '  line-of-battle  ships.*  Fngate 
is  a  term  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  applied  lo  s 
light  galley  moved  by  sails  or  oars ;  but  it  is  now  applie<l  lo 
ships  of  war,  generally  with  two  decks,  and  carrying  fruia 
36  to  60  guns.  These  are  built  narrower  than  line-of-battle 
ships  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  sail  swiftly ;  an 'I 
such  vessels  were  first,  in  1690,  constructed  in  England  hj 
Commissioner  Pett.  They  accompany  fleets  in  order  tl 
watch  at  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  thei 
act  singly  against  ships  of  a  like  kind.  Ships  of  war  of  i 
lower  class  than  frigates  have  the  deoominationa  of  Uo&p^ 
corvettes,  brigs,  cutters,  brigantines,  ketches,  schooners*  a:iu 
barques.  The  sloops  of  war  and  corvettes  carry  from  4 
to  20  guns,  and  some  brigs  carry  16  guns:  the  number  o( 
guns  in  a  vessel  of  either  of  the  remaining  classea  dues  m  i 
exceed  10. 

The  tonnage  of  a  ship  is,  properly,  an  expression  for  thi 
interior  capacity  by  the  numoer  of  tons  of  sea- water  wh*.'^ 
it  could  contain ;  therefore,  if  the  interior  volume  vcrr 
found  in  cubic  feet,  on  dividing  that  volume  by  35  iilc 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  which  are  equal  t:« 
weight  to  one  ton),  the  quotient  would  be  the  tonnart 
required.  The  tonnage  however  is  frequently  understood  t  < 
express  the  capacity  by  the  number  of  tons  of  aea-waitr 
which  might  be  contained  between  a  horizontal  plane  pay- 
ing tlurough  the  ship  when  she  floats  in  still  water  with  oa'} 
her  equipments  and  stores  on  board,  and  a  horizon tal  plac « 
passing  through  the  ship  when  laden,  that  is,  between  «hii 
are  called  the  lighi-water  and  load-tixUer  planes;  \;^ 
volume  of  that  part  of  the  ship  expressed  in  cubic  fr<\ 
being  divided  by  35,  as  in  the  other  case.  This  result  et.- 
dently  gives  the  weight  of  the  ship's  cargo  merely. 

As  the  application  of  the  usual  rules  of  mensuration  t  * 
the  determination  of  the  tonnage  in  either  of  tlte  ab('*.« 
cases  is  very  laborious,  several  different  methods  have  brrc 
proposed  by  which  an  approximate  value  of  the  tonna.^ 
may  be  more  easily  found.  The  rule  formerly  emplo)ed  •: 
this  country,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  parliament  1 3  Geo.  11 L 

and  26  Geo.  III.,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  —  (/_{/)  = 

T,  where  /  is  the  lensth  of  the  ship  at  the  load-water  pl^:^ 
b  the  exterior  breadth  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  slii|u  »;. : 
T  is  the  tonnage  required ;  but  it  may  be  easily  shown  u  «' 
the  rule,  probably  firom  subsequent  alteratioiu  in  the  forcu 
of  ships,  is  very  erroneous. 

In  1791  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  .\rcj. 
tccture  offered  a  premium  for  the  most  accurate  roeth-vi 
determining  the  tonnage  of  ships  by  rules  including  t4- 
values  of  all  the  principal  dimensions;  and,  in  tbe  fLlI'Iw:ii4 
year,  M.  Chapman  gave  two  rules,  in  one  of  which  ih  j 

element  is  expressed  by ,  and  in  the  other  by  -; — ,  where 

/  is  the  extreme  length  on  the  load-water  plane,  6  i>  f « 
breadth  just  below  tbe  main-wale,^and  d  it  the  mean  vm* tir«« 
distance  between  the  light  and  load-water  planes ;  x  au%:  y 
are  variable  divisors  depending  on  the  fullness  or  aharpnr^ 
of  the  bodies  of  the  ships.  Tne  last  of  the  above  fonnu^ 
may  be  made  to  express  the  tonnage  very  near  tbe  truth  if  r 
be  made  equal  to  46*67f  and  if  the  resiut  be  muUiplietl  It 
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the  value  of  the  firactiou  — r: — .  Here  n  denotes  the 

2(n-2) 

number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  length  of  the  ship 
may  be  divided  on  a  plane  midway  between  the  light  aud 
load  water  planes ;  s  is  the  sum  of  the  half-breadths*  or  hori- 
zontal ordinates  taken  to  the  outside  of  the  ship  at  the 
seveial  points  of  division,  and  h  is  the  greatest  ordinate. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  I^rus  Commissioners  of 
thu  Admiralty  to  consider  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  state 
in  tlu'ir  Report  (1 834)  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  preferable, 
as  well  for  the  interests  of  the  builder  and  owner  as  for  the 
ro  licet  ion  of  the  dues,  that  the  registered  tonnage  should 
(lo^icnd  on  the  whole  iuterior  capacity  of  the  ship ;  and  they 

gave  as  a  rule  for  computing  it,  the  formula  -—  =  T,  in 

OP 

which  /  is  the  interior  length  of  the  vessel,  at  half  the  mid- 
ship depth,  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem-post  to  the  fore 
p:\rt  of  the  stern-post ;  d  is  the  sum  of  the  depths  of  the  ship 
botween  the  under  side  of  the  upper  deck  and  the  ceiling 
(interior  surface)  at  the  limber,  taken  at  three  points  in  the 
length,  viz.  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  a  distance  from 
each  end  =r J  /.  The  depth  at  the  middle  point  is  to  be 
doubled  and  added  to  the  two  other  depths,  b  is  the  sum 
of  the  inside  breadths  of  tlie  ship  taken  at  two  points  in  each 
of  the  three  lines  of  depth  above  mentioned,  viz.  at  ^and  at 
^  uf  the  depth  on  the  foremost  and  on  the  aftermost  line  of 
depth,  and  at  |  and  at  }  of  the  depth  on  the  middle  line. 
Tlie  breadth  taken  at  f  of  the  depth  on  the  middle  line  is 
niidtiplied  by  3,  and  that  taken  at  f  of  the  depth  on  the 
afierraost  line  is  multiplied  by  2.  before  the  addition  is  made. 
T  is  an  arbitrary  divisor  which  has  been  fixed  at  3500,  and 

l.b.d  .        i_.  i_    1 
was  found  from  the  equation  x  =  — r-,  m  which  the  value 

of  the  second  member  was  obtained  by  admeasurements  of 
ships  of  different  classes,  and  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
results,  e  being  the  computed  value  of  the  tonnage. 

In  order  to  find  approximatively  the  tonnage  of  loaded 
vessels  by  the  above  formula,  the  committee  proposed  that 
I  should  represent  the  interior  length  of  the  ship  at  the 
upper  deck,  b  the  interior  breadth  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hainc  deck,  d  the  depth  from  the  upper  deck  measured  down 
the  pump-well,  and  a:=  130. 

Both  of  these  rules  are  empirical ;  but,  on  comparing  the 
result  obtained  by  the  first  with  the  interior  volumes  of 
vessels  computed  by  the  general  rules  of  mensuration,  it 
was  found  that  out  of  fifteen  cases  it  was  in  defect  in  nine, 
and  in  excess  in  three:  the  greatest  error  in  defect  was 
only  2  per  cent.,  and  in  excess  6  per  cent;  the  rule  is 
t  herefore  considered  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  objects 
proposed  by  it. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  have  for  every  ship  a  scale  of 
lonnat^e,  or  a  table  of  the  number  of  tons  corresponding  to 
djlVorent  depths  of  the  displacement,  suppose  at  intervals  of 
one  foot ;  for  by  such  scale  or  table  the  tonnage  expressing 
aiiy  portion  of  the  whole  burthen  which  the  ship  can  carry 
ini;;ht  bo  found  by  inspection  from  the  observed  depth  to 
w  Inch  the  ship  is  immersed  in  the  water  ;  and  the  following 
con-.truction  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons: — Let  aline 
on  paper  repre-sent  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
(  f  I  lie  ship,  and  be  divided  into  equal  parts  representing  the 
feet  in  the  depth.  The  weights  of  displacement  in  tons 
ruTospondin^  to  different  hei^'hts  from  the  keel  upwards, 
l»en»'4  computed  by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  may  be  set  by 
a  ^cnle  on  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  the  former  line  at 
♦  .e  p. lints  which  represent  the  depths  of  the  displacement. 
lluMi  the  extremities  of  these  lines  being  joined  by  a  cui-ve, 
i\\Q  latter  becomes  a  line  of  tonnage;  and  on  measuring 
t'ue  horizontal  ordinates  by  the  above-mentioned  scale,  the 
t«::Hiaj^e  corresponding  to  any  height  above  the  keel  of  the 
bhip  will  bo  obtained. 

SHIPS.  The  law  of  England  relating  to  merchant  ships 
and  seamen  is  partly  founded  on  principles  of  maritime  law 
<M)ninion  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  partly  on  acts  of 
i  irliament.  The  subject  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
t'lur  parts : — 

1.  That  relating  to  the  ownership  of  ships  and  its  inci- 
ili'nts. 

2.  To  the  persons  employed  in  the  navigation,  &c.  of 
in t.>t chant  ships,  their  rights  and  duties,  &c. 

a.  To  the  carriage  of  goods  and  possengen  in  merchant 


ships,  the  rights  and  duties,  &o.  of  freighters  and  pusen*- 
gers,  of  owners  and  their  servants. 

4.  To  the  employment  and  wages,  &c.  of  merchant  sea- 
men. 

1.  The  ownership  of  a  ship  is  vested,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  those  at  whose  expense  it  has  been  built.  It  may  pass 
into  other  hands  by  purchase,  by  the  death,  bankruptcy, 
&c.  of  the  owners,  or  by  capture  from  an  enemy.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  general  law  relating  to  chattels  is  observed, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  applicable  to  this  kind  of 
property.  A  sale  by  a  party  who  has  the  mere  possession  of 
a  ship  can  in  no  instance  vest  the  property  in  the  purchaser. 
Neither  can  the  master,  except  when  the  clearest  necessity 
exists,  sell  the  ship  which  he  commands.  Even  if  he  be  a 
part  owner,  his  sale  is  valid  only  so  far  as  his  own  part  is 
concerned ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  registered  ship,  even  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  an  authority  from  the  owners  to  sell,  still  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  observe  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  registry  acts.  A  necessity  for  a  sale  may  arise  when  the 
ship  is  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there  are  no  correspond- 
ents of  the  owners,  and  the  master  is  unable  to  proceed  from 
want  of  repairs,  and  no  money  can  be  obtained  by  hypothe- 
cating her  or  her  cargo.  In  case  a  sale  under  such  circum- 
stances should  be  litigated,  the  proper  questions  for  the  jury 
to  determine  are,  whether  such  a  necessity  existed  as  would 
have  induced  the  owner  himself,  if  he  had  been  present,  to 
sell ;  and  whether  the  actual  sale  has  been  made  bond  fide. 
No  inquisition  by  any  court  having  authority  abroad  in  such 
matters  is  conclusive  upon  those  whose  property  is  in  Ques- 
tion. .The  property  in  a  ship  is  now  always  proven  by 
written  documents ;  and  by  means  of  these  the  property  in 
an  absent  ship  may  be  conveyed.  But  when  actual  posses- 
sion is  possible,  a  delivery  of  it  is  also  necessary  to  convey  a 
perfect  title ;  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  seller  who  is  allowed  to  remain  in  possession,  the  property 
may  vest  in  the  assignees.  Plrevious  to  the  passing  of  the 
registry  acts,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  41,  and  6  Geo.  IV.,  o.  1 10,  3  and 
4  Wm.  IV.,  0.  55,  the  same  consequences  might  have  en- 
sued from  the  continued  possession  of  the  original  owner, 
in  the  case  of  ships  mortgaged  or  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  But  by  the  42nd  and  43rd  sections  of  the 
last  act,  provisions  are  made  for  a  statement  of  the  object  and 
nature  of  the  transfer  in  tfie  book  of  registry,  and  for  in- 
dorsement on  the  certificate  of  registry,  by  which  such  con- 
sequences are  prevented.  Enactments  to  the  like  effect  are 
made  in  the  bankrupt  act,  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  (  72. 

In  order  to  complete  a  title  by  capture,  it  is  necessaVy 
that  a  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  obtained  in  a 
court  of  the  nation  by  whom  the  capture  has  been  made. 
This  court  decides  according  to  the  general  law  of  nations. 
A  distribution  is  thereupon  made  among  the  captors,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  usual  for  a  sale  of  the  vessel  to  take 
place.  At  the  time  of  the  condemnation  the  ship  need  not 
be  in  the  country  where  the  condemnation  takes  place. 
The  court  at  which  the  condemnation  takes  place  may  be 
in  the  country  of  a  neutral  power,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  capturing  power  or  of  its  allies,  although  this  principle 
was  aamitted  reluctantly,  and  after  several  decisions  to  the 
contrary  in  England.  The  property  in  a  ship  is  not  changed 
by  a  seizure  and  a  sale  without  condemnation  of  a  neutral 
state,  nor  upon  a  capture  by  pirates. 

Where  repairs  have  been  done,  or  necessaries  supplied  to 
a  ship,  the  legal  owners,  upon  proof  of  their  title  to  the  ship, 
are  primd  facie  presumed  to  be  liable.  But  this  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  they  were  done  or  sup- 
plied under  the  authority  and  upon  the  credit  of  another. 
The  question  to  be  decided,  in  order  to  determine  the  liabi- 
lity, is  upon  w-hose  credit  the  work  was  done  or  the  neces- 
saries supplied.  If  a  ship  is  let  out  for  hire,  the  owners  are 
no  more  liable  for  the  work  done  by  order  of  the  hirers,  than 
a  landlord  of  a  house  would  be  for  work  done  by  order  of  his 
tenant.  Analogous  observations  are  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  liability  of  mortgagees  and  charterers.  Where  there 
is  an  actual  letting  of  the  whole  ship,  and  the  lessee  has  the 
entire  control  and  management  of  her,  the  master  and 
mariners  being  subject  to  his  orders,  the  lessee  becomes  for 
the  time  invested  with  the  character  of  owner.  But  where 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  master  and  mariners  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  owner,  and  he  through  them  retains  the 
control  and  management  of  the  ship,  the  contract  is  merely 
for  carrying  the  lessee*s  goods. 

A  variety  of  privileges  of  trade  are  now  confined  to 
ships  either  of  British  build,  or  taken  as  priies  in  wWi  &a 
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The  first  statute  passed  with  a  view  to  effect  this  object  was 
26  Geo.  III.,  c.  60.  Other  statutes,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  41,  6  Geo. 
IV.,  Clio,  and  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  55,  were  subsequently 
passed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  object  of  the  legislature 
has  been  to  confine  the  privileges  of  British  ships  to  ships 
duly  registered  and  possessing  a  certificate  of  registry.  No 
ship  is  to  be  considered  a  British  ship  unless  duly  registered 
a^d  navigated  as  such.  There  are  some  exceptions  from 
this  enactment:  1,  British-built  vessels  under  15  tons  bur- 
den, and  manned  by  British  subjects*  navigating  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  theUnited  Kingdom  or  of  the  British  possessions 
abroad ;  2.  British-built  vessels  owned  and  manned  by  British 
subjects,  not  more  than  30  tons  burden,  employed  in  fishing 
or  the  coast- trade  about  Newfoundland,  Canada,  &c. ;  and, 
3,  Ships  built  at  Honduras,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  roistered 
ships.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  registry  of  a  ship  is  not 
compulsory ;  the  only  consequence  of  non-registry  is,  that 
a  non-registered  ship  can  enjoy  none  of  the  privileges  of  a 
British  ship.  No  ships  can  be  registered  which  are  built  else- 
where tlian  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  some  of  its  colonies 
or  dependencies,  or  have  been  condemned  as  prize,  &c.,  or  as 
forfeited  for  breach  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  slave-trade. 
They  must  also  wholly  belong  to  British  subjects  who  reside 
within  the  British  dominions,  or  are  members  of  some  British 
factory,  or  agents  for  some  house  carrying  on  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  registered  ship  may  cease  to  ei^oy  the 
privileges  of  British  ships,  by  sale  under  the  decree  of  a  court 
for  benefit  of  the  owners  in  consequence  of  being  stranded, 
by  capture,  by  repair  to  the  amount  of  20s,  per  ton  in  a 
foreign  country,  unless  she  was  sea-worthy  when  she  left 
the  British  dominions,  and  the  repairs  were  necessary  for  her 
return.  Every  ship  is  considered  to  be  divided  into  64  equal 
parts,  and  no  individual  or  partnership  firm  can  be  regis- 
tered as  owner  or  owners  of  less  than  a  64th  part.  Proper 
officers,  who  generally  are  the  officers  of  customs  on  the  spot 
,  in  question,  are  appointed  fur  the  pturpose  of  making  the 
registry  and  granting  certificates  of  registry  to  the  owners. 
The  registry  and  certificate  must  be  made  at  tne  port  to  which 
a  ship  belongs,  which  is  that  port  at  or  near  which  the  owner 
resides  who  takes  the  oath  required  by  the  act  The  certi- 
ficate states  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  each 
owner,  and  the  share  or  shares  which  he  holds,  the  name  of 
the  master,  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  her  port,  the  time  and 
place  of  her  build  or  condemnation,  the  name  of  the  surveying- 
officer,  her  tonnage,  and  contains  a  particular  description 
of  her  in  other  respects.  On  the  back  of  the  certificate  are 
stated  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  share  or  shares 
held  bv  each.  The  name  of  the  ship  cannot  afterwards  be 
altered.  When  the  property  in  a  ship  or  any  part  of  it  is 
transferred,  it  must  be  done  by  a  written  instrument  or  bill 
of  sale,  which  recites  the  contents  of  the  certificate.    The 

E roper ty  in  the  ship  is  not  conveyed  until  the  instrument 
as  been  produced  to  the  proper  officer  at  the  port  where 
the  ship  was  registered  or  is  about  to  be  registered  afresh. 
The  officer  then  makes  a  registry  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  circumstances  of  ownership,  and  indorses  them  on 
the  certificate;  of  this  he  must  give  notice  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs.  The  transfer  is  rendered  complete  by 
an  indorsement  on  the  bill  of  sale  certifying  the  entry  in  the 
registry  and  the  indorsement.  If  the  master  of  a  ship  is 
changed,  notice  of  it  must  be  ^iven  to  the  proper  autno- 
rities,  and  a  memorandum  and  mdorsement  of  the  change 
must  be  made  in  the  registry  and  on  the  certificate.  If  a 
certificate  is  lost,  a  fresh  registry  must  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  another ;  and  the  same  form  is  necessary 
in  case  of  any  alteration  in  the  ship  which  creates  a  variance 
in  the  particulars  stated  in  the  previous  registry.  The  only 
conclusive  evidence  of  ownership  of  a  ship  is  the  registry  and 
certificate ;  but  a  production  of  the  registry  alone  is  not  even 
prima  facie  evidence  to  render  a  party  liable  as  owner  of  a 
ship.  There  must  be  some  proof  either  that  he  has  caused 
his  name  to  be  entered,  or  has  assented  to  its  entry ;  neither 
is  it  evidence  to  support  an  allegation  of  title  by  the  party 
producing  it ;  as,  for  instance,  to  prove  interest  in  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance. 

Where  a  ship  is  the  property  of  several  partK>wners,  the 
rules  of  most  nations  havo  made  provision  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  joint  property  in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  management  among  the  joint-owners.  The  English 
law  contains  similar  provisions.  The  majority  in  value  are 
authorised  to  employ  the  ship  '  upon  any  probable  design  ;* 
but  they  are  only  entitled  to  do  so  upon  giving  security  to 


the  minority  in  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  united  shares  of 
the  latter.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  seeurity  ia  by  pro- 
curing a  warrant  from  the  court  of  Admiralty  for  the  arreft 
of  the  ship.  After  the  seourity  has  been  given,  the  minont; 
bear  no  share  either  in  the  expeneet  or  profits  of  the  ad^^o- 
tnre.  If  no  application  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  court 
the  minority  ought  exprosly  to  give  notice  of  their  diaieot 
both  to  their  joint-owners  and  idl  other  parties  en|;aged  uk 
the  proceedings,  and  tbey  will  then  be  relieved  from  thr 
necessity  of  contributing  in  case  of  a  loss.  If  they  take  nx 
steps  of  the  kind,  their  joint-owners,  as  in  the  oa«e  of  pert- 
nership  of  any  other  chattel,  will  not  be  responsible  to  tbem 
for  any  consequences  short  of  an  absolute  destruction  bi 
their  means  of  the  ship.  The  same  proceedings  are  proper 
to  be  taken  where  the  joint- owners  are  equally  divided  m 
opinion,  or  the  minority  nave  obtained  possession  of  the  ship. 
The  application  for  the  arrest  should  be  made  at  the  earheat 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  because  otherwise  the  applicant 
will  be  held  liable  to  contribute  to  the  previous  expeo8««. 
although  he  will  receive  no  part  of  the  profits.  One  part- 
owner  may  make  the  others  liable  for  repairs,  &c.  don«  nt 
his  order :  the  usual  practice  however  is  for  the  part-owiK'n 
to  unite  in  appointing  one  person  as  a  general  agent  for  then 
all.  This  person  is  styled  the  ship's  husband,  and  his  dut>. 
when  not  especially  defined,  is  to  attend  to  all  matters  cf>n 
nected  with  the  outfit  and  freighting  of  the  ship.  It  i>  n  t 
however  within  the  limits  of  his  authority  to  effect  an  in- 
surance. If  he  make  any  advances,  he  can  sue  those  part- 
owners  on  whose  behalf  the  advances  are  made  for  what  .• 
due  to  him.  In  case  of  disagreement  among  the  part-ow  ner^ 
as  to  the  settlement  of  accounts  concerning  the  expenses  ar.  i 
earnings  of  a  ship,  the  ordinary  remedy  is  by  a  suit  in  equiti 

2.  Ai  to  the  per$<m9  employed  in  the  navigati<m,  d-c.  7 
shipe,  their  rights  and  duties,  ^. — ^The  master  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship ;  he  has  the  sole  conduct  and  manaicc- 
ment  of  it.  By  virtue  of  his  employment  as  such,  hC  % 
civilly  responsible  for  any  injury  done  to  the  abip  or  csr;  • 
in  consequence  of  his  negligence  or  incompetenee.  Th<>-- 
who  are  employed  under  him  are  styled  msriners  aotl  >•■  r 
men.  In  every  British  ship  he  must  be  a  British  subjci 
and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  must  be  British  seamen,  t ! « 
4  Will.  IV.,  c.  54.)  In  vessels  employed  in  the  coa»ti.*; 
trade  and  in  voyages  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  t:.' 
Channel  Islands,  all  the  crew  must  be  British  seamen.  N<. 
person  is  qualified  to  be  master  or  deemed  to  be  a  Bnt:«i 
seaman  except  natural  bom  subjects,  or  those  who  have  ht  .- 
naturalized  or  made  denizens,  or  become  British  aubjcct*  b< 
conquest  or  cession  of  territory,  and  who  have  taken  iht 
oath  of  allegiance  or  fidelity,  or  who  have  served  on  board  t 
ship  of  war  during  war  time  fi>r  three  years.  Dtiring  v  d* 
time  this  period  may  be  limited  by  royal  proclamatioD  to  t«« 
years.  The  natives  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  Ltn 
Indies  are  not  British  seamen,  and  there  are  certain  l«-j« 
provisions  relative  to  their  employment.  Those  ships  wh 
are  not  required  to  be  wholly  navigated  by  British  seaiu: . 
are  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated  if  they  have  on  be  a 
British  seamen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  2t»  \ 
of  the  ship's  burthen.  The  legal  proportion  of  Bntah  yea- 
men  may  also  be  diminished  by  royal  proclamation. 

The  master  has  power  to  bind  the  owners  by  enter*  : 
into  engagements  with  third  parties  relative  to  the  empi 
ment  of  the  ship.    Such  engagements  are  of  two  kind*  .— 
A  contract  by  which  the  whole  ship  is  let  to  hire  dunn;  . 
entire  voyage,  which  genemlly  is  accomplished  by  a  «^b- 
instrument  called  a  cbartei^party.    2.  A  contract  aith  * 
tinct  persons  to  convey  the  goods  of  each,  in  which  ca*-  t 
ship  is  called  a  general  ship.    Such  contracts  made  bv  t 
master,  being  within  the  lawful  scope  of  hiseroployoK-nt.  1 
legally  considered  to  be  made  by  the  owners  who  cii-> 
him ;  and  in  either  case  they  or  the  master  are  liable  ^i  * 
spcct  of  these  contracts.      If  the  charter-party  is  ma*ii- 
the  name  of  the  master  only,  it  will  not  support  a  d.*r 
action  upon  it  against  the  owners.      Still  if  the  cootrs  t 
duly  made,  that  is,  within  the  usual  employment  of  * 
master,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  afford  etther  tin-  • 
proof  of  authority  or  evidence  from  which  such  auiUr 
may  be  inferred,  the  owners  may  be  made  rps|k»D». 
either  by  a  special  action  on  the  case  or  by  a  auit  in  eqt. 
But  the  master  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  a  power  to  tu  • 
an  express  contract  entered  into  by  the  owners  tbem^^  ' . 
and  to  form  a  fresh  contract  with  other  partiea.     Be<^  ' 
this  power  which  the  master  has  to  bind  the  owners  l*«  1 
eontraots  relative  to  the  lading  of  the  ship^  he  has  al»a  ». 
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them  on  board  the  first  kine's  ship  that  touches  at  or  near 
the  place ;  or  if  no  king's  snip  can  be  found,  then  on  board 
some  merchant  ship.  The  expenses  are  defVayed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy.  If  a  master  in  foreign  parts 
force  a  seaman  or  any  person  belonging  to  his  crew  to  go  on 
shore  abroad,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind  when  he  is  ready 
to  return,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  by  1 1  & 
12  Wm.  III.,  c«  7,  and  by  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  19,  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  And  in  case  he  has  afterwards  been  relieved 
while  abroad  in  the  manner  before  provided  for,  the  master 
or  owners  are  liable  for  all  the  expenses,  which  may  be 
recovered  with  costs  of  suit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  debt 
due  to  the  crown. 

3.  Of  the  Carriage  of  Goods  and  Passengers  in  Merchant 
Shifjs,  the  Eights  and  Duties,  4^.  qf  Freighters  and  Pas- 
sengers,  qf  Owners  and  their  Servants. — The  contracts 
under  which  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  ship  are,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  of  two  kinds,  the  contract  by  charter- 
party  and  the  contract  for  their  conveyance  by  a  general 
ship.  The  former  is  *  a  contract  by  which  an  entire  ship, 
or  some  principal  part  thereof,  is  let  to  a  merchant  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  determined  voyage  to  one 
or  more  places.'  A  charter-party  is  a  written  instru- 
ment, generally,  though  not  necessarily,  under  seal,  which  is 
executed  by  the  owners  or  the  master,  or  the  owners  and 
the  master  of  the  one  part,  and  bvthe  merchant  or  his 
agent  of  the  other  part.  The  word  charter-party  is  derived 
fVom  the  two  words  charta  partita, '  divided  charter,'  be- 
cause the  duplicates  of  the  agreement  were  formerly  written 
on  one  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  and  afterwards  divided 
by  cutting  through  some  word  or  figure  so  as  to  enable  each 
party  to  identify  the  agreement  produced  by  the  other.  If 
the  charter-party  is  by  deed,  and  executed  by  the  master,  and 
the  owners  are  not  parties  to  it,  they  cannot  bring  a  direct 
action  upon  the  instrument ;  indeed  the  owners  can  never 
bring  an  action  upon  it  unless  their  names  appear  as  the 

Earties  executing  it.  But  an  action  may  in  all  cases  be 
rought  against  the  owners  for  a  breach  of  their  duties 
generally  as  ship-owners  relating  to  matters  not  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  charter-party.  The  charter-party  states 
the  port  or  ports  of  destination  and  the  freight  to  be  paid, 
which  may  be  either  a  gross  sum  or  so  much  per  ton,  or  so 
much  for  each  tub  or  cask  of  goods.  If  the  agreement  is 
not  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  entire  ship,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  but  to  pay  so  much  per  ton,  the  merchant  gene- 
rally covenants  to  load  a  fixed  amount  or  a  full  cargo.  The 
charter-party  generally  also  states  the  burden  of  the  ship,  but 
this  statement,  where  there  is  no  fraud,  is  not  binding  on 
the  parties.  The  merchant  may  load  with  his  own  goods  or 
those  of  others,  or  he  may  underlet  the  ship  altogether. 
The  master  or  owner  usually  covenants  *  that  tne  ship  shall 
be  tight  and  staunch,  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
intended  voyage,  ready  by  a  day  appointed  to  receive  the 
cargo,  and  wait  a  certam  number  of  days  to  take  it  on  board. 
That  after  lading  she  shall  sail  with  first  fair  wind  and  op- 
portunity to  the  destined  port  (the  dangers  of  the  sea  ex- 
cepted), and  there  deliver  the  goods  to  the  merchant  or  his 
assigns  in  the  same  condition  they  were  received  on  board ; 
and  further  that  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  ship 
shall  be  kept  tight  and  staunch,  and  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient men  and  other  necessaries  to  the  best  of  the  owner's 
endeavours.'  The  merchant  usually  covenants  to  load  and 
unload  the  ship  within  a  specified  time. 

The  charter-party  dates  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  deli- 
vered or  signed.  The  terms  generally  used  may  of  course  be 
varied  so  as  to  meet  the  intention  of  the  parties.  They  cannot 
be  altered  nor  suppressed,  nor  others  added  by  any  verbal 
statements,  but  they  may  be  explained  by  evidence  of  the 
Usage  of  general  trade,  or  of  toe  usage  of  that  particular 
trade  in  reference  to  which  the  charter-party  is  made.  The 
charter-party  also  generally  contains  two  covenants  which 
seem  to  be  wholly  inoperative :  one,  by  which  the  merchant 
binds  himself  and  the  cargo ;  the  other,  by  which  the  owner 
binds  the  ship  and  fireight  in  a  penal  sum  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  covenants.  In  an  action  on  the 
charter-party  the  actual  damages  proved  will  determine  the 
amount  to  be  recovered ;  and  they  will  neither  be  limited 
nor  extended  by  the  penal  sum  named ;  and  although  by 
the  general  maritime  law  the  ship  and. freight  might  be 
made  directly  available,  there  are  no  means  for  accomplish- 
ing that  object  in  this  country.  As  to  the  cargo,  it  is  always 
tubject  to  the  general  law  of  lien. 
Under  a  conlraot  of  afiieightment  dpubt  often  exists  as  to 


whether  the  goods  conveyed  are  in  the  possession  of  (fa* 
party  entitled  to  the  payment,  and  consequently  there  is 
doubt  as  to  his  having  a  lien  on  the  goods.  The  question  Co 
be  decided  is  whether  the  owner  has  parted  with  the  posses- 
sion of  his  ship.  If  he  has  entirely  surrendered  all  oontrul 
over  the  ship  to  the  merchant  who  has  chartered  her,  the 
merchant  must  be  considered  for  the  time  as  in  possessiuo 
of  the  ship.  The  goods  on  board  therefore  will  be  in  hie  pos- 
session, not  in  the  possession  of  the  actual  owner,  who  accord- 
ingly under  such  circumstances  will  have  no  lien  on  the  goods 
for  the  payment  of  the  freight  But  it  must  clearly  appear 
from  the  language  of  the  charter-party  taken  altogether,  and 
explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  employment  of  the 
ship,  that  it  was  intended  that  such  a  complete  demise  of  the 
ship  should  be  made,  oue  of  the  rules  of  construction  beto^ 
to  interpret  such  instruments  '  agreeably  to  the  nature  o( 
the  contract  that  a  prudent  shipowner  would  make.*  The 
right  of  lien  always  exists  where  the  fVeight  is  to  be  paid 
before  or  on  the  delivery  at  their  place  of  destination  of  the 
goods,  or  even,  as  Lord  Tenterden  himself  decided  (2  Kun. 
and  Aid.,  603),  where  there  is  '  nothing  to  show  that  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  was  to  precede  the  payment  of  that 
hire.'  All  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  insertiOi; 
a  clause  in  the  charter-party  expressly  stating  whether  it  u 
meant  that  the  owner  should  ha%*e  a  lien  upon  the  lading  fur 
his  freight  and  expenses.  The  owner  does  not  loee  bis  righ: 
of  lien  by  depositing  the  lading  in  a  public  warehouse,  pro- 
vided he  gives  notice  that  it  is  to  be  detained  until  his  cluim 
for  freight  is  satisfied. 

If  eitner  party  is  not  ready  to  perform  the  contract  con- 
tained in  the  charter-party  by  the  time  agreed  on,  Le  t* 
liable  to  an  action  for  non-performance  of  his  contract,  an ! 
the  other  party  may  form  fresh  contracts  with  third  per- 
sons. 

The  charter-party  generally  contains  a  clause  by  virtue  of 
which  the  freighter  is  entitled  to  detain  the  ship  a  ceruio 
further  number  of  days  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  ua- 
loading  her,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  per  day.  This  ps>- 
ment  and  the  time  during  which  it  occurs  are  both  called 
demurrage.  These  days,  when  it  is  not  otherwise  provide i 
for,  are  calculated  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  &t 
the  usual  place  of  loading  or  discharge,  and  are  taken  to  mean 
working-days.  If  the  freighter  detains  the  ship  beyond  ihs 
time  fixed,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on  this  breach  of  tht 
agreement,  even  if  he  was  not  the  cause  of  the  delay  ar.d 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it;  unless  indeed  by  the  Ia«« 
of  his  country  the  contract  or  the  fulfilment  of  it  was  illegal 
If  there  is  nothing  to  show  a  special  loss  or  injury  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  the  damages  are  measured  by  liie  scaic 
fixed  by  the  parties  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  psKl 
per  day  for  demurrage.  But  if  the  ship  be  detained  or  the 
port  of  discharge  be  occupied  by  enemies,  the  freighter  is  duC 
bound  to  pay  demurrage  for  delays  created  by  such  cati»cA. 
Demurrage  payable  while  a  ship  is  waiting  for  convoy  or  f .r 
cargo,  ceases  when  the  convoy  is  ready  or  the  ahip  fuiij 
laden  and  cleared  out.  If  after  such  time  she  is  detained  \tj 
the  weather,  no  demurrage  is  payable. 

When  a  ship  or  a  principal  part  of  it  is  not  let  out  Vt 
charter-party,  the  owners  contract  with  several  mesrhanij 
respectively  for  the  conveyance  of  their  goods.  A  ahip  sj 
employed  is  called  a  general  ship.  The  terms  of  the  cuo- 
tract  appear  from  the  instrument  called  a  bill  of  lading,  tv  • 
or  three  of  which  are  signed  by  the  master  after  the  ship 
has  been  loaded.  If  any  notice  or  advertisement  relative  :•. 
the  destination  of  the  ship  has  been  issued,  eare  shouli 
be  taken  that  these  are  accurate,  otherwise  the  owners  n>s\ 
be  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  misstatement.  TL: 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  made  out  according  ^ 
the  direction  of  the  shipper,  or,  in  case  a  receipt  has  bcr: 
given  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  on  board,  of  the  buVL.- 
of  the  receipt  The  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  ia  stated  i;^  % 
former  article.    [Bill  of  Lading.] 

The  master  ought  to  be  provided  with  one  bill  of  latl»;».- 
On  signing  the  bill  of  lading,  he  should  receive  the  rcrci  » 
which  he  may  have  given  for  the  goods.  By  the  statemvut*  • 
the  bill  of  ladiug  the  master  and  his  owners  ar«  bound  it 
regards  third  parties,  but  not  as  regards  the  merchants  « :  . 
have  shipped  the  goods.  As  lietween  the  master  or  ovii.c:* 
and  the  shippers,  the  bill  of  lading  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rv- 
ceipt,  which  is  only  evidence  of  the  matters  which  it  $tatc% 
and  is  subject  to  be  contradicted  by  proof  of  the  rcdl  fac* 
In  case  of  an  action  for  any  breach  of  their  implied  contract 
as  carriers,  against  the  master  or  owners,  the  party  a  ho  o»  -> 
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quires  a  right  to  have  possession  of  them  if  the  money  ad- 1 
vanced  is  not  paid  at  tho  time  agreed  on.  This  power  I 
of  the  master  under  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity  to 
sell  or  hypothecate  the  goods  must  he  exercised  with  g:reat 
circumspection ;  and  the  exerciee  of  it  can  only  he  justified 
when  it  is  consistent  with  what  would  have  heen  the  oon- 
duet  of  a  discreet  and  ahle  man  under  the  eiroumstanoes. 
Where  goods  have  heen  bypotheoated,  the  merchant  is  en- 
titled, on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  destination,  to  receive 
at  his  option  either  the  sum  for  which  they  were  hypothe- 
cated, or  their  market  price  at  that  place.  During  the 
voyage  the  master  is  bound  to  take  every  possible  care  of 
the  cargo,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  )ts  preservation, 
and  he  and  the  owners  will  be  answerable  for  all  damage 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  skill, 
attention,  and  forethought.  When  the  voyage  is  completed, 
the  roaster  must  see  that  the  ship  is  properly  moored, 
and  all  things  done  relative  to  her  which  are  required  by  the 
law  or  usages  of  the  country.  The  statute  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.,  c. 
52,  contains  the  regulations  relative  to  customs  to  which  it 
is  oecessary  to  conform  in  this  country.  Upon  payment  of 
freight  and  the  production  of  bills  of  lading,  the  cargo  must 
he  without  delay  delivered  to  the  parties  entitled  to  receive 
it  In  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  the  usage  often  prevatla 
for  the  master,  before  delivery,  to  take  security  from  the 
merchants  that  they  will  pay  their  share  of  average  after  it 
shall  have  been  adjusted.  If  the  freight  due  on  any  goods 
is  not  ready  to  be  paid,  the  master  may  detain  the  goods 
or  any  part  of  them.  The  goods  may  be  detained  either  on 
board  the  ship  or  in  any  other  safe  place. 

When  the  master  is  compelled,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  land  the  goods  at  any  particular  wharf,  he  does  not 
thereby  part  with  the  possession  of  the  goods,  and  conse- 
quently ooes  not  lose  whatever  right  he  may  have  to  de- 
tain them.  If  goods  are  sold  by  tne  custom-house  officers 
before  the  freight  is  paid,  the  master  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  discharge  of  the  freight.  In 
foreign  countries,  where  any  accidents  have  occurred  to 
A-ustrate  or  interfere  with  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  or  any 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  oontraet  feels  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  conduct  of  any  other,  it  is  customary  to  draw  up  a  nar* 
i-ative  of  the  eircumstances  before  a  publie  notary.  This 
narrative  is  ealled  a  protest,  and  in  foreign  courts  is  admis- 
sible in  evidence,  even,  as  it  would  seem,  on  behalf  of  the 
parties  hy  wliom  it  is  made.  In  our  courts  it  is  not  admis- 
sible on  their  behalf,  but  is  evidence  against  them. 

Certain  oireumstances  operate  as  an  excuse  to  the  master 
and  owners  for  non-fulfilment  of  their  contract  '  The  act 
of  Ood*  is  understood  to  mean  those  accidents  over  which 
man  has  no  control,  suoh  as  'lightning,  earthquake,  and 
tempest'  The  '  perils  of  the  sea,'  interpreted  strictly,  ap 
ply  only  to  the  dangers  caused  merely  by  the  elements,  but 
these  words  have  received  a  wider  application,  and  in  liti- 
gated eases  the  jury,  after  hearing  evidence  as  to  the  usage 
which  prevails  among  merchants,  will  determine  what  inter- 
pretation has  been  intended  to  be  given  to  them.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  juries  have  determined  that  the  taking 
of  ships  by  pirates  is  a  consequence  of  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  veraict  has  been  the  same  where  the  loss  was  caused 
by  collision  of  two  ships  without  any  fault  being  attributable 
to  those  who  navigated  either  of  them ;  and  also  where  the 
accident  was  caused  wholly  by  the  fault  of  those  on  board  an- 
other ship.  But  all  eases  in  which  the  loss  happens  by  natural 
causes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  If  the  ship  is  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation 
by  the  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  of  the  master,  and  it 
in  consequence  loet,  this  is  not  a  loss  ftom  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  although  the  violence  of  the  elements  may- have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  it  If  a  ship  is  reasonably  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  the  voyage,  the  master  will  not  be 
liable  for  a  loss  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  because  ft 
ship  might  have  been  built  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 
By  the  26  Geo.  III.,  c  86,  owners  are  relieved  from  losses  pro- 
ceeding from  fire,  and  also  from  the  robbery,  theft,  or  em- 
bezzlement of '  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or  pre- 
cious stones/ unless  at  the  time  of  shipping  them  their  qua- 
lity and  value  are  made  known  in  writing  to  the  master  or 
owners.  The '  restraint  of  princes  ftnd  rulers*  is  understood  to 
mean  a  really  existing  restraint,  not  one  which  is  anticipated, 
however  reasonably  or  honestly.  By  the  civil  Uw,  and  also 
by  the  antient  common  law  of  Rngland,  the  ownersi  in  case 
•f  their  being  liable  for  any  loss  to  the  thippers.  were  respon- 


sible to  its  foil  amount  By  the  laws  however  of  roost  nfttton* 
their  responsibility  is  now  limited  to  the  value  of  the  stiip  and 
fraight.  The  first  statute  which  was  passed  on  the  subject  «m 
7  C^.  II.,  0.  19,  which  was  followed  by  the  26  Geo.  111.,  c. 
86,  and  the  53  Geo.  III.,  e.  159  supplied  aome  deficiencf<« 
in  the  former  statute,  limiting  the  respoDsibitity  still  fur- 
ther than  the  first  statute  had  done.  The  last  statute  ap- 
plies only  to  registered  shipe,  and  as  te  them  nay  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  almost  all  the  law  upon  the  subject. 
By  this  Act  the  responsibility  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight.  It  contains  also  provisions  for  the  distri- 
bution, by  meana  of  an  application  to  a  Court  of  Bqutty,  *>f 
the  recompense  owing  the  several  parties  entitled,  where 
more  than  one  claim,  and  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight.  It  does  not  extern! 
to  vessels  employed  solely  in  inland  navigation,  and  n<mv 
of  the  acts  apply  to  lighters  or  gabbets.  In  cases  where 
ships  receive  injury  flrom  collision  with  each  other,  the  xha- 
ritime  law,  which  is  acted  on  in  the  C!ourl  of  Adinira\t>. 
differs  in  one  respect  from  the  law  of  Engknd.  Where  the 
collision  has  occurred  without  any  foult  on  either  side,  a* 
for  instance,  from  ft  tempest,  eaeh  party  must  bear  the  in- 
jury ifhick  he  has  sustained.  Where  it  hftppens  whol;v 
'from  the  fiiult  of  one  ship  onlv,  her  owners  are  liable,  as  fur 
as  the  value  of  the  Mp  and  freight,  to  which,  by  53  Geo. 
III.,  o.  159,  their  liabihty  is  limited,  for  the  amouot  of  tu- 
jury  oansed  by  their  own  conduct.  Thus  fkr  the  lavs  mr\^ 
in  accordance  with  each  ether.  If  the  coUiaion  has  been 
caused  by  the  foulta  of  both  ships,  then,  according  lo  the 
law  of  England,  each  party  must  sustain  his  own  loss.  But 
by  the  maritime  law  the  loss  occasioned  is  after  computatmn 
divided  equally,  and  the  owners  of  each  ship  sustain  hslf 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  to  aaeertain 
on  all  occasions  which  ship  is  to  be  considered  in  foult.  But 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  steamers  ftnd  ^pe  whK^h 
have  the  wind  free,  are  bound  to  take  proper  measurea  to 
get  out  of  the  wav  of  a  vessel  which  is  oloBe  hauled,  aa  tbev 
are  considered  to  be  more  completely  under  oommaiid ;  ani! 
that  in  the  oase  of  ships  meeting  seiah  other,  that  which  ti 
on  the  starboard  tack  should  keep  her  eoorse^  the  one  on 
the  larboard  should  bear  up. 

But  the  foilure  to  observe  these  rolea  by  one  ship  will  not 
justify  the  other  in  the  neglect  of  any  nasonable  exertnin 
or  precaution  by  which  the  collision  might  hate  be«u 
avoided.  Bv  1  fc  2  Geo.  IV.,  o.  75,  s.  6S,  where  damage  iiai 
been  done  by  a  foreign  ship,  a  judge  has  power  to  onirr  ihe 
ship  to  be  arrested,  until  the  master,  owner,  or  eensignoe 
unaertake  to  become  defendant  in  any  aelion  for  the  da 
mage,  and  give  security  tat  the  damages  and  ooata  sotxght  t^ 
be  recovered. 

The  merchant  must  use  the  ship  only  for  lawful  purpof  ei; 
and  not  do  anything  for  which  it  may  be  forfeited  or  dr 
tained,  or  the  owners  made  liable  for  penalties.  In  oase  of  s  -  r 
violation  of  the  agreement,  by  empbyment  of  theriiip  lor  pL 
poses  other  than  those  contemplated,  or  foilure  to  pesfmui  the 
terms  as  to  lading,  &c,  the  amount  of  compensation,  in  re«* 
of  dispute,  is  determined,  as  the  cireumstanoes  of  the  ca»s 
may  require,  by  a  jury.  The  words  primage  and  awrarr. 
which  appear  in  the  bill  of  lading,  mean,  the  first,  n  anij«; 
sum  paid  to  the  master;  the  second,  as  there  used,  certm.n 
charges,  varying  according  to  the  tmge  of  different  plar^x 
for  towing,  beaconage,  fce. 

When  an  agreement  for  eonveyaiife  is  expreised  in  th4 
general  form,  or  when  there  is  no  actual  agreement,  bt;: 
only  one  implied  by  Uw  from  the  circumstancee  of  the  ca^, 
there  results  from  it  a  duty  upon  the  master  and  owners 
firstly,  to  deliver  the  gooda  at  tho  place  of  destinattr-: 
whether  the  ship  is  hivsd  by  the  voyage  or  by  the  iDon':i 
It  is  only  by  the  entire  performance  of  this  duty  that  tKr* 
can  entitle  themselves  to  the  nayment  of  freight    The  pt* 
ties  may  however  so  express  the  contract  that  the  p«%m««« 
of  all  or  part  of  the  freight  may  be  made  before  or  dunc-^ 
the  course  of  the  voyage.    Although  perhapa  in  such  ra-< 
the  word  flight  is  used  in  ft  sense  which  doea  not  proper *.« 
belong  to  it;  strictly  speaking  it  means  only  money  ac<rx- 
ing  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  in  eonsequenee  of  thri 
delivery  at  the  place  of  their  destination.    Where  a  pr«< 
vision  is  made  by  the  oontraet  for  payment  of  frwight  at  t't% 
place  of  shipment,  the  question  hu  ariaeo  wlietbcr  tbu 
meaning  of  the  partiea  was  that  the  turn  AonU  be  p^d  a . 
all  eventaon  delivery  of  the  goeda  on  board,  whftt«v«'  mia  kt 
afterwards  befoll  tbem ;  or  whether  it  ww  iiiei«ly  to  puint 
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is  the  contribution  towards  any  kind  of  partial  damage  or 
lou,  or  gross  average,  in  opposition  to  petty  average,  which  is 
the  contribution  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading  towards 
the  sums  paid  for  beaconage,  towage,  &c. 

The  principle  of  average  is  recognised  in  the  maritime 
law  of  all  nations.  It  was  introduced  into  the  civil  law  from 
the  law  of  Rhodes  iDig^  14,  tit.  2,  'Lex  Rhodia  de  Jactu  ;* 
and  the  Commentary  of  Peckius,  'In  tit.  Dig.  et  Cod.  "Ad 
Rem  Nauticam  pertinentes" ').  In  order  to  constitute  sucb 
a  loss  as  is  the  subject  of  average,  it  must  be  incurred  by 
design :  the  masts  must  be  cut  away,  or  the  goods  thrown 
overboard ;  and  this  must  be  done  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  rest,  as  in  the  case  of  throwing  goods  overboard  to 
keep  the  vessel  from  sinking  or  striking  on  a  rock,  or  to 
lighten  her  that  she  may  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  of  cut- 
ting away  a  mast  or  a  cable  to  escape  the  perils  of  a  storm. 
The  necessary  consequences  of  these  acts  are  also  the 
subjects  of  average ;  as  where,  in  order  to  throw  some  goods 
overboard,  others  or  some  parts  of  the  ship  are  damaged ; 
or  where  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger or  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  a  storm  or  the  enemy, 
to  take  goods  out  of  the  ship,  and  they  are  in  consequence 
lost.  The  expenses  also  incurred  in  these  operations  are 
equally  the  subject  of  average.  But  the  injuries  incurred  by 
a  ship  during  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  or  from  the 
elements  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  to  escape  from 
an  enemy,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fall  within  the 
definition.  If  goods  are  laden  on  deck,  no  average  is  re- 
coverable in  respect  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  throwing  them 
overboard,  unless  by  the  usage  of  trade  such  goods  are  usually 
so  laden.  If  a  ship  is  voluntarily  stranded  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  and  the  goods,  and  afterwards  gets  off  safely,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  stranding  are  the  subject  of  general 
contribution ;  but  if  the  ship  be  wrecked  in  consequence  of  the 
voluntary  stranding,  the  wrecking,  not  being  voluntary,  is 
therefore  not  such  a  loss  as  calls  for  a  general  contribution. 
If,  in  consequence  of  such  an  injury  done  to  a  ship  as  would 
be  the  subject  of  average,  she  is  compelled  to  go  into  port 
to  repair,  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  refitting  uer, 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  her  voyage,  and  the  amount  of 
wages,  port  dues,  and  provisions  expended  to  accomplish  that 
object,  are  also  the  subject  of  average;  and,  if  the  master  is 
unable  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  loss  caused  to 
the  merchant  upon  such  sale  is  also  the  subject  of  average. 
If,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  made,  the  ship  escape  the 
danger  which  immediately  threatens  her,  but  is  afterwards 
wrecked  or  captured,  and  the  remaining  goods,  or  part  of 
them,  are  saved  or  recaptured,  these  are  bound  to  contribute 
average  towards  the  loss  in  the  first  instance  incurred,  in 
proportion  to  their  net  value  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant 
after  all  expenses  of  salvage,  &c.  have  been  paid. 

The  things  upon  which  average  is  payable  are,  the  ship, 
boats,  furniture,  &c.,  but  not  provisions  or  ammunition  ;  also 
all  merchandise,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  is  on  board 
for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  but  not  the  covering,  apparel, 
jewels,  &c.  of  parties  on  board  for  their  own  private  use.  The 
freight  due  at  the'end  of  the  voyage  is  also  subject  to  average. 
The  goods  are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  for  which  they  would 
have  sold  at  the  place  of  destination.  If  the  ship,  by  reason 
of  what  happened  when  the  average  was  incurred,  return 
to  her  port  of  ladintr,  and  the  average  is  there  settled,  the 
goods  are  to  be  valued  at  the  invoice  price.  The  losses  in- 
curred  by  the  ship  and  furniture,  &c.  are  calculated  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  the  new  articles  rendered  necessary 
to  be  purchased.  The  usages  of  other  countries  as  to  all 
matters  connected  with  average  differ  in  some  respects  both 
from  those  of  each  other  and  those  of  this  countiy.  Where 
the  average  has  been  adjusted  according  to  the  established 
law  and  usage  of  the  country  in  which  the  adjustment  was 
made,  it  is  binding  upon  all  the  parties  to  it,  unless  there 
be  some  special  contract  between  them  which  provides 
otherwise. 

Salvage  is  that  reasonable  compensation  which  persons 
are  entitled  to  receive  who  save  a  ship  or  her.  cargo  from 
loss  by  peril  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  called  civil  salvage,  or 
recover  them  after  capture,  which  may  t>e  called  hostile 
salvage.  By  the  law  of  England  no  fixed  amount  of  salvage 
is  laid  down  as  applicable  to  all  cases.  What  is  reasonable 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances. 
Sir  J.  Nichol  (3  Hag.,  Ad,  Rep.,  117)  defines  the  ingredients 
in  estimating  a  civil  salvage  service  to  be, '  1st,  enterprise  in 


the  salvors  in  going  out  in  tempestuous  weather  to  asaist  a 
vessel  in  distress,  risking  their  own  lives  to  save  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  rescue  the  property  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  2nd,  the  degree  of  danger  and  distress  from  which  the 
property  is  rescuM,  whether  it  was  in  imminent  peril  and 
almost  certainly  lost  if  not  at  the  time  rescued  and  pre- 
served; 3rd,  the  degree  of  labour  and  skill  which  the  salvors 
incur  and  display,  and  the  time  occupied;  lastly,  the 
value.* 

Unless  in  cases  where  the  services  have  been  trifling,  Ih? 
salvage  is  generally  not  less  than  a  third,  and  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  property  saved.    If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  amount,  the  sal  vera  may  retain  the  property  until 
compensation  is  made ;  or  they  may  bring  an  action,  or  com- 
mence a  suit  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  against  the  prt>- 
prietors  for  the  amount    In  case  the  property  is  reiaiof  *l, 
the  proprietors  may,  upon  tender  of  what  they  think  suffi- 
cient, demand  it,  and,  if  it  is  refused,  bring  an  action  to 
recover  it,  in  which  action  the  jury  will  determine  as  to 
the  amount  due.     The  costs  of  the  action  will  be  paid 
by  the  salvor  or  the  proprietors  according  as  tlte  amount 
tendered  is  or  is  not  determined  to  be  sufficient.    The  Court 
of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  only  where  tbc 
salvage  has  been  effected  at  sea  or  within  high  and  low  water 
mark.    A  passenger  is  not  entitled  to  salvage  for  bis  a««!%t- 
ance  during  the  time  he  is  unable  to  quit  the  ship.    But,  \i 
he  remain  voluntarily  on  board,  he  may  recover  salva^re  f^r 
the  assistance  which  he  has  given.    On  one  occasion  wheri: 
a  passenger  under  such  circumstances,  after  the  desertion  cf 
the  master  and  part  of  the  seamen,  assumed  the  oomman  \ 
with    the  consent  of  the  mate  and  the  remainder,  and 
brought  the  ship  safe  into  port,  he  obtained  a  large  »uni 
as  salvage.    A  distinct  contract  for  assistance  will  do  awa^ 
with  any  claims  for  salvage  on  behalf  of  the  parties  whi> 
render  it.    Though  a  kind's  ship  is  bound  to  assist  a  mer- 
chant ship  in  distress,  it  stdl  has  a  claim  for  recompen^r.  lu 
awarding  salvage,  no  claims  are  allowed  which  are  found»l  i  n 
merely  prerogative  rights,  as  those  of  the  lord-high-admini*. 
flag-officers,  magistrates,  &c. :  those  claims  only  are  alluveJ 
which  are  made  in  respect  of  assistance  rendered.    The 
saving  of  human  life  cannot  of  itself  be  the  subject  cf  a 
claim  for  salvage,  but  if  it  is  connected  with  the  presen  a- 
tion  of  property,  that  is  a  circumstance  which  may  affect  th< 
amount  of  salvage.  If  freight  is  in  progress  of  being  earned, 
and  afterwards  does  become  due,  salvage  is  payable  in  resp<«t 
of  freight  also.    When  proceedings  for  salvage  bare  l*tfvn 
commenced  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  defendants  mav 
tender  by  act  of  the  court  any  aum  which  they  consider 
sufficient,  and  the  court  will  then  enter  upon  an  inaulr^. 
and  determine  as  they  think  fit    If  the  sum  tendered  his 
been  sufficient,  the  court  may  hold  the  salvors  liable  to  tU- 
expenses  of  the  proceeding.      Several  statutea  have  iMcn 
passed  providing  for  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  ahip!»  <i. 
distress,  and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  fkciliut.t..: 
the  adjustment  of  demands  of  salvage.    The  12  Anne,  i. 
1 8,  s.  2,  applies  to  cases  where  the  assistance  has  be«-n  reir- 
dered  by  the  persons  mentioned  in  that  act.  The  26  Geo.  II . 
c.  19.  provides  for  the  case  of  persons  voluntarily  rendertn; 
assistance.    The  48  Geo.  III.,  c  130,  and  I  and  2  Geo.  IV  , 
c.  76,  are  applicable  to  cases  where  assistance  is  given  at  thv 
request  of  persons  belonging  to  the  ship.    The  sututes  >3 
Geo.  III.,  c.  87,  and  1  and  2  GecIY.,  c.  75, contain  some  en< 
actments  relative  to  the  same  subject.     None  of  these  a«-« 
apply  to  the  Cinque-Ports.    Upon  application  by  the  pnnir* 
pal  officer  of  a  ship  which  is  stranded  or  in  danger  of  biniv.: 
so,  the  sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  officers  of  the  customs  %\. : 
other  persons  mentioned  in  the  acts  are  l)ound  to  order  t: 
constables  to  call  tog:ether  persons  and  go  to  her  assistant  < 
and  if  any  other  ship  is  near,  the  officers  of  the  custotr* 
or  constables  are  rec^uired  to  demand  assistance  by  osen  t:  > 
boats  from  her  chief  officer,  who  is  liable  to  forfeit  lotu'.  . 
the  chief  officer  of  the  ship  in  distress  if  he  does  not  ^.*r 
assistance.    All  the  persons  employed  are  to  be  subjce;  .. 
the  command  of  the  master  or  other  oflScers  or  ownery   : 
the  ship  which  is  in  distress,  and  in  case  of  their  abseri<'r. 
the  acts  name  a  number  of  persons,  beginning  with  tU 
officer  of  customs,  whom,  in  order  according  as  they  hafocs 
to  be  present,  all  persons  are  to  obey.    The  power  of'th. 
county  iposse  comikUus)  may,  if  needful,  be  summoned  >>f 
the  sheriff,  or  in  his  absence  by  any  magistrmtev  lo  enforr*- 
the  execution  of  the  statutes,  and  the  person  in  command  Li- 
authorised  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  repel  pexvons  wl^ 
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tilso  contains  proviaions  leUtiTe  to  the  Wndittg  ftnd  aaoag^- 

ment  of  appreiittees. 

A  verbal  agreement  for  wages  is  not  mvalid,  but  if  a 
written  one  is  in  existence,  no  remuneraiioa  not  aspreased 
in  the  written  agreement  can  be  recoveirad. 

The  performance  of  any  promise  to  give  gratuiiias  or 
extra  pay  in  reward  of  extraordinary  exertions  made  in  time 
of  distress,  or  by  reason  of  ihe  desettioa  or  death  of  otben 
of  the  crew,  cannot  be  enforced. 

As  soon  as  by  performance  of  the  voyage  and  delivery  of 
the  cargo  at  the  port  of  discharge  the  owner  has  become  en- 
tilled  to  freight,  the  seaman  becomes  entitled  to  wages,  and 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  tltat  freight  is  the  mother 
of  wages.  What  is  to  be  considered  the  port  of  discharge  must 
be  determined  by  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  articles.  The  seaman  is  not  the  less  entitled  to 
ins  wages  although  he  may  have  been  disabled  by  sickness 
or  any  bodily  injury,  provided  the  injury  was  received  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  If  he  be  prevented  from  fultilling 
his  contract  by  any  wrongful  act  of  the  master,  be  will  still 
be  entitled  to  his  wages.  When  a  vessel  is  detained  by  an 
embargo,  a  seaman  hired  by  the  month  is  entitled  to  receive 
wages  during  the  embargo.  If  a  seaman  is  impressed  on 
board  a  king's  ship,  he  does  not  therefore  loae  his  wages; 
his  title  to  them  however  still  remains  depebdent  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ship.  The  5  &  6  Geo.  IV.,  t.  19,  coutatoa  va- 
rious provisions  relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  for  the 
portion  of  time  during  which  the  seaman  has  served.  Upon 
being  impressed,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  a  bill  from  the 
master  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  5  end  where  the 
wages  cannot  be  computed,  to  a  certificate  of  the  time,  &c. 
during  which  he  has  served,  and  the  master  receives  from 
the  officer  of  the  king's  ship  a  certificate  of  the  entry  of  the 
seaman.  Where  a  seaman  dies  during  the  period  of  his 
service,  his  representatives  will  be  entitled  to  wages  if  the 
hiring  was  a  monthly  one ;  but  where  the  hiring  is  ibr  the 
whole  voyage,  and  no  usage  exists  from  which  a  contrai-)' 
agreement  can  be  inferred,  it  appears  that  nothing  is  due 
for  the  partial  service.  By  4  &  5  Wm.  IV..  c.  52,  the  wages 
earned  by  a  seaman  who  has  died  during  the  voyage  are  to 
be  paid,  within  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  to 
the  trustees  for  the  port  appointed  under  that  Act,  or  where 
there  are  no  trustees,  to  the  president  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  Support  of  Maimed  Seamen,  or  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  deceased.  There  are  various  provisions 
for  the  payment  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin ;  in  ease  no 
such  persons  make  claim  during  three  years,  the  money  at 
the  end  of  that  period  is  to  be  applied  to  the  institution.  If 
afler  seamen  are  hired  the  owners  determine  not  to  seini  the 
sliip  on  her  voyage,  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  wages  during 
the  time  that  they  have  been  employed,  and  may  also  recover 
a  compensation  for  any  special  loss  which  they  may  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  ship  not  sailing.  The  5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  19,  also  regulates  the  payment  of  wages.  In  ships 
employed  on  the  coast,  wages  are  to  be  paid,  if  demanded, 
within  two  days  after  the  determination  of  the  agreement, 
or  the  seaman  s  discharge,  whichever  first  happens ;  and  in 
all  other  cases  within  three  days  after  the  deliveryof  the 
cargo,  or  ten  days  afler  the  seaman's  discharge.  This  en- 
ariiuent  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  a  seaman  is  paid,  as 
ia  the  whale-trade,  by  a  share  in  the  adventure.  If  a  sea- 
man is  left  abroad  from  sickness,  the  master  is  to  pay  the 
seaman  there,  either  by  money  or  a  bill  drawn  on  the 
ownurs,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  wages  to  persons 
on  the  spot,  as  perscribed  by  the  Act. 

If  after  wreck  or  capture  part  of  the  cargo  is  saved,  and 
the  owners  become  entitled  to  ft-eight  for  so  much,  the 
seaman  is  entitled  to  the  same  proportion  of  his  waees. 
If  after  a  vessel  is  stranded  the  seamen  remain  togetner, 
and  by  their  exertions  save  any  parts  of  the  wreck,  they 
are  entitled  upon  the  parts  saved,  as  far  as  they  will  go 
in  satisfaction  of  their  wages.  If  a  ship  is  condemned  for 
ille;;al  trading  to  which  the  seamen  are  no  parties,  they 
do  not  forfeit  their  right  to  wages.  Where  there  are  dis- 
tinct  ports  of  delivery  durine  a  voyage.  Ihe  right  to  wages 
for  so  much  attaches  upon  the  delivery  at  each  port,  and 
the  seaman  will  not  be  divested  of  this  n'z^M  by  the  sub- 
sequent loss  of  the  ship;  but  if  a  ship  sail  to  one  plare 
merely  to  take  in  cargo  there,  and,  after  taking  in,  is  lost 
before  arrival  at  the  delivering  port,  the  seaman  is  nut  en- 
titled to  wages  for  navigating  the  ship  even  to  the  place 
where  the  cargo  was  taken  in.  If  a  ship  is  recaptured,  and 
arrives  at  her  place  of  destination,  the  seamen  are  entitled 


to  wag6a»  stthjaet  perfaapa  to  a  prapartionattf  doduciioii  lor 
aal¥age.  A  ftirfeiture  of  all  wages  previoualy  earned  u  a 
eonsequenee  of  desertion  from  the  ship  in  all  mantiae 
oodee;  and  tha  11  &  IS  Wm.  UL.  e.  7,  contmina  provia»n<» 
to  the  aame  effect.  Where  the  leaviag  of  the  abip  doe»  out 
amount  to  absolute  desertion,  it  it  enacted  by  6  it  6  Wm. 
IV n  0.  19,  that  any  aeaman  who  without  leave  wilfully  aU- 
senta  himaelf  from  duty  shall  forfeit  two  daye*  pay  for  cwry 
twenty-four  hours  of  absence,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  maater, 
the  ejipensea  which  have  been  incurred  by  bis  ahaeooe ;  and 
there  is  the  aame  proviaien  as  to  caaea  where  he  neglects  to 
perform  his  duty  on  board.  If  after  arrival  of  the  abip  at 
the  port  of  delivery  the  aeeman  quite  her,  before  bar  careu 
is  deliveiwd,  without  leave,  be  forfeits  a  aonth*a  wagea,  pfu- 
vided  the  absence  or  neglect  it  entered  io  the  log,  and  auh- 
stantiated,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  the  mate  or  soae  otlicr 
credible  witoett.  In  case  of  desertion,  he  forfeila  no{  oi.iy 
all  his  wagee,  but  also  auch  of  his  eflfecta  as  are  left  on  boaxil. 
provided  the  fact  of  the  deaeilion  it  entend  on  the  log,  anil 
certified  by  the  signature  of  a  oradthiB  wltneia.  If  by 
reason  of  the  desertion  it  beeonea  neeettary  to  empUit  a 
substitute  at  higher  vagea,  the  daaerter  it  liable  Io  pa»  the 
difference  hetween  hit  own  wagea  and  thoaa  of  the  aubtUtatr. 
If  the  teaman,  after  quitting  the  thip,  it  afterwardt  receu  ed 
«id  employed,  thai  will  amount  to  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture. 
Waget  may  alto  ba  forfeited (tt  &  2S Ch.  U.,  e.  II) in  csm 
the  teaman  negleet  or  refute  to  defend  the  thip  ageinat  f  1- 
rales ;  and  if  the  seaman  has  been  guilty  of  audi  nets  a* 
habitual  disobedienee,  drunkennett,  &e.,  which  juacifiea  hi» 
discharge,  he  will  lose  hit  title  te  wagot. 

The  seaman  may  recover  his  wages  by  tuit  either  in  the 
common  law  ceurtt  or  in  ihe  Admiralty  eouita.  if  in  tJ!^ 
former,  hie  onlv  remedy  is  againK  his  itebtor  neiaonall«  ;  if 
in  the  latter,  he  nay  proceed  alaeagaintt  the  thip  ii>«lf. 
The  Admiralty  have  only  authority  to  *  meddle'  with '  a  thing 
done  upon  the  sea.*  <  1 3  Ric.  II.,  st  f ,  e.  * ;  15  Rac.  II.»  c.  .^ .  1 
Upon  the  ttriet  eonttniction  of  the  words  of  llie  laitet-  ui 
these  statutes,  neither  the  matter  nor  the  teamen  would  tk 
entitled  to  avail  themtelvet  of  tlie  proeeat  ef  the  Adaiirali« 
Court,  the  claims  ef  both  being  founded,  aa  they  uaually  anr, 
upon  a  contract  made  on  shore,  or  in  a  pott  within  a  eount% 
The  remedy  of  the  master  againat  the  ownert  it  oonfto«d  to 
an  action  against  them  personally  in  the  ordinary  lawconti* ; 
but  the  case  of  the  teamen  it  oonsiderad  te  be  oKcepted.  and 
they  have  the  advantage  ef  being  able  to  bring  a  an  it.  10 
which  they  all  may  join,  in  the'Admiralty  Court;  and  tb^>- 
can  either  arrest  the  thip,  or  proeeed  personally  against  thv 
owners  or  the  master.  In  a  proceeding  agaiott  the  otroer?, 
the  master  may  be  tf  wKness  for  ihe  teamen.  Fefei,rn 
seamen  may  also  proceed  tn  that  court  for  wages  due  und -r 
the  general  maritime  law,  but  not  fer  those  tbedajm  i<i 
whieh  is  founded  on  the  law  of  tome  partieular  eetintrv 
In  the  ease  of  British  seamen,  if  the  contraet  be  mnde  l*f 
deed  containing  terms  «nd  condition s  different  froaa  tbo^ 
resulting  in  eontemplation  of  law  ft'om  an  ordmary  ter^ice. 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  is  oontidered  aa  unfit  ii* 
const rne  tuch  instruments,  eeatet  to  have  juriadiction.  Bwt 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Court  of  Admiralty  of  ite  jurtsdictjort 
the  defendants  ooght  to  show  that  the  special  contract  19  i.. 
existence.  If  the  court  does  not  allow  the  plea,  and  ceas« 
to  entertain  the  case.  theCourt  of  Queen't  Bench  will  erar  t 
a  prohibition.  [Prohibition.]  Where  the  thip  itself  .<• 
proceeded  against,  the  claims  of  the  seamen  for  wages  uks 
precedence  of  all  others.  Proceedings  in  thit  court  arc 
subject  to  the  same  limitation  of  six  years  whieh  applies  tv 
other  actions.  When  the  action  is  brought  in  an  ordiiiarv 
court  of  law,  it  it  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  thtt^ 
courts;  but  the  master  or  ownert  of  the  ship  are  m  a;i 
cases  of  proceedings  for  wages  bound  to  produce  the  con- 
tract on  which  the  claim  is  founded.  Where  the  amount 
of  woges  claimed  does  not  exceed  80/.,  the  atatute  6  ^  a 
Wm.  IV..  c.  19,  gives  a  summary  jurisdiction  to  magtstrft;c» 
residing  near  the  port  where  Uie  ship  ends  her  voyn^a  .t 
delivers  her  cargo,  to  entertain  (he  claim,  and  enforce  the 
payment  of  it  by  disbress  and  sale  of  the  gooda  of  the  par:} 

froceeded  against,  or  by  levy  upon  the  ship  and  fumitorv' 
f  an  action  is  brought  in  sucn  cases,  the  plaintiff  canoM 
recover  costs  of  suit    (Abbott  On  Shipping.) 

Marine  Insurance. — ^The  law  of  marine  insurance  eon> 
stitutes  an  important  part  of  the  general  law  of  shipping 

A  maritime  insurance  is  a  contract  by  which  uoe  l>nrty« 
who  is  called  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  a  prem.uni 
agreed  upon,  undertakes  to  make  good  Io  another*  who  » 
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Spirit  of  Shfrakoh  had  nearly  led  him  into  open  reTolt 
during  a  dangerous  illness  of  the  sultan ;  but  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Ayoob,  and  the 
mention  by  Abul-Feda  of  his  repairing  to  Mecca  in  the 
following  year  would  appear  to  imply  that  he  incurred  tem- 
porary disgrace  on  the  recovery  of  Noor-ed-deen.  In  1 163 
he  was  however  entrusted  .with  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  reinstate  tlie  vizier  Shawer  [Shawxr]  in  Egypt: 
but  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  second  expedition  of 
1 166,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  by  the  per- 
fidy of  his  ally,  who  called  in  the  Franks  of  Palestine  to  his 
aid.  But  his  military  reputation  was  established  by  the 
generalship  and  bravery  aisplayed  in  these  unsuccessful 
campaigns;  and  his  third  invasion  (1168)  established  the 
power  of  Noor-ed-deen  in  Eio'pt.  Amaury,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cairo :  and  Sht- 
rakoh,  after  putting  to  death  the  perfidious  Shawer,  himself 
assumed  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  Vizier  to  the 
Fatimite  caliph  Adhed,  who  conferred  on  nim  the  title  of 
Assad-ed-deen  (Lion  of  the  Faith).  He  died  a  few  months 
afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  nephew, 
the  famous  Salah-ed-deen. 

Shtrakoh  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate captains  of  bis  age  and  country ;  and  to  him  was  un- 
questionably due  the  foundation  of  the  Ayoobite  power,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  reaped  by  his  collateral  relatives.  His 
own  descendants  continued  for  four  generations  to  occupy 
the  petty  principality  of  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  till  they  were  de- 
prived of  it,  in  1263,  by  the  Mamluke  Bibars. 

SHIRE,  from  the  Saxon  schyran,  to  divide  (whence  also 
to  shear),  is  the  name  of  districts  into  which  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  is  divided.  The  word  shire  is  in  most  cases 
equivalent  to  county,  a  name  often  substituted  for  it  in 
Great  Britain,  and  always  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  this 
distribution  of  the  country  cannot  probably  now  be  ascer- 
tained. It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  it  to  Alfred, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Ingulphus,  the  monk  of 
Croyland,  who  wrote  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
reign  of  that  king.  Asser  however,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred,  docs  not  mention  this  most  important  fact ;  and, 
in  truth,  shires  were  certainly  known  before  Alfred^s  time. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  shows  them  to  be  identical,  in  many 
cases,  with  Saxon  states ;  thus  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey  were  anticnt  king- 
doms :  Lincolnshire,  under  the  name  of  Lindesse,  was  an 
independent  state,  and  Worcestershire  {Huiccas)  was  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Another  class  of 
shires  were  formed  out  of  larger  divisions,  either  for  the 
sake  of  more  easy  management  when  the  population  of  the 
particular  district  had  increased,  or  for  the  sake  of  giving 
territory  to  an  earl.  Yorkshire  was  part  of  the  kingdom  uf 
Deira,  and  Derbyshire  of  Mercia.  Lancashire  was  made  a 
county  subsequently  to  the  Conquest  On  the  other  hand, 
some  shires  have  merged  in  others :  Winchelcombeshire  is  a 
part  of  Gloucestershire ;  and  in  the  recent  act  fer  abolish- 
ing the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  (6 
and  7  William  IV.,  c.  19,  s.  1)  no  less  than  five  shires  are 
mentioned,  viz.  Craikshire,  Bedlingtonshire,  Norharoshire, 
AUertonshire,  and  Islandshire,  which  have  long  ceased  to 
possess,  if  indeed  they  ever  enjoyed,  separate  jurisdictions. 

The  uses  of  the  division  into  shires  may  be  learnt  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  officers  in  each:  1,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  whom  is  entrusted  its  military  array  [Lord 
Lteutsnant]  ;  2,  the  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
rolls  or  archives  of  the  county,  such  as  the  county  court 
rolls — this  ofiicer  is  appointed  by  letters- patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  is  now  always  identical  with  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, except  in  counties  of  cities,  where  the  high  steward 
is  usually  custos  rotulorum ;  3,  the  sheriff,  or,  as  he  is  often 
called,  the  high  sheriff  [Sheriff]  ;  4,  the  receiver-general 
of  taxes,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  accounts  to  it 
for  the  taxes  levied  within  his  district—he  also  receives  the 
county  rates,  and  disburses  them  as  the  magistrates  in  quar- 
ter sessions,  or  as  any  other  competent  authority,  direct; 
5,  the  coroner  [Ck>RONKR];  6,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
whose  commission  extends  only  to  their  own  county,  and 
who,  assembled  in  sessions,  have  jurisdiction  over  many 
offences,  and  control  over  the  county  funds  [Sessions]  ;  7, 
the  under-sheriff,  who  is  appointed  by  and  performs  nearly 
all  the  duties  of  sheriff;  and  8,  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  an 
officer  (almost  always  an  attorney)  appointed  by  the  justices 
in  quarter-sessions,  whose  duty  it  is  ta  file  and  produce 


recognizances,  returning  them,  when  forfeited,  to  the  she- 
riff to  be  levied  [Recognizance]:  he  likewise  prepareior 
files  indictments  to  be  tried  at  the  sessions  or  assizes,  and 
in  general  acts  as  the  officer  of  the  justices  in  quarter- 
sessions.  To  this  list  of  officers  may  be  added  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  the  county  in  parlu* 
ment. 

County-rates  are  assessments  made  on  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire  by  the  justices  in  quarter-sessions  assembled,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  laid  before  them.  The  principal  objects  of 
these  rates  are :  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges,  gaols, 
shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  ana  of  late  years  lunatic 
asylums ;  the  repair  of  certain  roads ;  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  coroner,  clerk  of  the  peace,  high  and  special  eonsU- 
hies,  gaolers,  &c. ;  the  expense  attend mg  the  apprehension, 
conveyance,  and  prosecution  of  persons  accused  of  crmi« ; 
and  under  this  head  is  included  the  remuneration  to  wit- 
nesses for  their  loss  of  time  and  expenses ;  the  ma.n*(^ 
nance  of  prisoners,  and  tlieir  transportation.  The  rates  ai« 
levied  by  collectors,  and  enforced  by  the  sheriff. 

The  judicial  tribunals  in  each  county  are  the  astire 
court  [Assizes]  ;  the  county-oourt,  presided  over  by  Uie 
sheriff,  and,  until  magna  charta,  a  court  of  record ;  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  courts-leet.  [Courts.] 

The  principal  subdivision  in  a  county  is  the  hundred,  a 
district  which  in  its  origin  bore  relation  rather  to  the  popu- 
lation than  to  any  uniform  geographical  limits.  Mr.  II al- 
lam  considers  it  to  have  been  a  district  inhabited  by  100  ft.*i* 
families,  and  that  a  different  system  prevailed  in  the  noiUi* 
em  from  that  of  the  southern  counties;  in  proof  of  which  be 
contrasts  Sussex,  which  contains  66  hundreds,  and  Dorset- 
shire, which  contains  43,  with  Yorkshire,  which  cootaint 
only  26,  and  Lancashire,  only  6.  In  the  counties  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  this  subdivi^^n  :j 
often  called  a  wapentake.  That  the  division  into  hundrc«U 
was  known  among  the  Grermans,  even  in  the  time  of  tii< 
Roman  invasion,  is  argued  from  two  passages  in  TucUvii 
('  De  Mor.  Germ.,*)  'ex  omni  juventute  delectos  ante  aciem 
locant — Definitur  et  numerus;  centeni  ex  singulis  \^g\t 
sunt,*  And  again,  'Centeni  singulis  (principibus)  adsuni  li 
plebe  comites,  consilium  simul  et  aucloritas.'  *  Nihil  n.« 
armati  agunt;'  and  hence  Spelman  infers  the  identity  of  tb^* 
wapentdch,  or  military  array  (taking  of  weapons)  and  \\  e 
hundred  court.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says  that  the  buryi* 
was  only  the  enclosed  and  fortified  resort,  the  afbckadt-  i 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred.  The  subdivision  of  i:.t 
hundred  was  the  tiihing,  composed,  as  it  is  alleged,  uf  ten 
free  families,  and  having  for  an  officer  the  tithing-man,  s 
head  constable. 

Whether  in  the  barbarous  times  to  which  it  is  attnbutc<l 
so  elaborate  a  system  as  we  have  sketched  could  bare  {.re- 
vailed,  is  at  least  most  doubtful ;  but  the  theory  i4  U.a; 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  Edgar  (a.d.  950),  the  couu.\ 
was  divided  into  tithings,  of  which  twelve  maile  a  hundrr-i 
—for  the  Saxon  hundred  meant  120,  and  hence  perhaps  tbr 
frequent  use  of  the  number  12  in  our  legal  process^?. 
These  hundreds  were  presided  over  by  their  decanus,.r 
headborough,  or  hundred-man,  and  were  represented  in  th 
shiremote;  and  this  aggregate  body,  the  shire,  pre^i^Ic : 
over  by  its  earl  and  bishop  or  sheriff,  conducted  iu  o«u 
internal  affairs. 

There  are  three  counties-palatine,  the  earl  of  which  l.£c 
within  his  shire  all  the  fiscal  and  judicial  powers  of  t  • 
crown: — Chester,  created  by  William  ihe  Conqueror;  ii" 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  created  by  Edward  III. — the>e  ir.- 
have  been  long  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  and  Durliam,  ben- 
tofore  governed  by  the  bishop,  but  annexed  to  the  cn>«  = 
by  statute  in  1836.  In  the  latter  year,  a  part  of  tlic  sec  >  i' 
Ely,  which  had  been  a  royal  franchise,  was  annexed  Xo  tlie 
crown,  as  Hexhamshire  in  Northumberland  had  been  la 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coun- 
ties, see  Great  Britain  ;  and  for  the  Irish,  see  Irkls^mv 

SHIRLEY.  There  were  three  brothers  caUei  Shjn>y\ 
or  Sherley  as  the  name  was  formerly  spelled,  all  of  wi^^ 
were  distinguished  as  travellers.  They  were  sons  of  Tboms* 
Shirley,,  an  independent  gentleman,  who  resided  in  Sus<«v. 

Thomas  Shirley,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  16£4. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  beseems  to  ha\«: 
lived  with  his  father  till  the  reputation  acquired  by  bis  Ir.w 
thers  induced  him  to  travel  also.  He  appears  to  have  bcM 
knighted,  if  Watt,  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Britanniea*  is  corral 
in  calling  him  Sir  Thomas.    He  published  bis  *  Travels  «a 
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of  the  Forests  tiorth  of  the  Trent,  sn  office  aholished  hy  sta- 
tute 57  Geo.  III.,  c.  61,  end  is  tlteonl^T forest  belonging  to  the 
crowit  in  that  part  of  England.  It  is  under  a  lord* warden, 
who  holds  his  office,  during  pleasure,  by  letters-patent  from 
the  crown;  and  subordinate  officers,  the  bow-bearer  and 
ranger  appointed  by  him,  and  four  vcrdercrs  ejected  by  the 
freeholders^  It  is  now  in  a  great  measure  cleared,  and  a 
considerable  portion  enclosed.  Few  of  the  antient  wcx)ds 
have  been  left,  but  considerable  plantations  have  been  made 
of  late  years.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  forest  by  the 
crown  in  the  years  1803-1832,  both  mclusive,  was  50,926/. 
3s.  3d.\  tbe  eitpenditure  was  3393/.  ]8«.  There  are  some 
TiOblemen's  or  gentlemen's  parks  within  the  limits  of  the 
forest,  as  Weibeck,  Clumber,  Clipstone,  &c.  The  extent  of 
the  forest,  according  to  a  survey  in  1609,  was  as  follows: — 

Acres. 

Antient  enclosures  equal  to       .     44,839 
„       woods  .         .  .       9,486 

„       wastes  .         .         .     36,080 

Parks.— Clipslone  .  1583 
Beskwood  .  3672 
Bui  well  .       396 

Nottingham  .       129 

5.710 


95,115 

Vp  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  following  enclo- 
sures had  been  made:^ 

AcT<»(l. 

In  1789  in  Arnold  Forest     .  •     2280 

1792  „  Basford         .       .  .1158 

1794  „  Sutton  in  Ashfield  .     2608 

1795  „  Kirkby  tn  Ashfield  .     1941 


1796  ..  Lenton  and  Radford 
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Since  then  there  has  been  an  addition  to  the  enclosiires  of 
3087  acres  in  the  township  of  Edwinslowe,  by  act  58  Geo. 
III.,  c.  100. 

^SHOEMAKER,  properly  th6  maker  of  the  shoe,  though 
this  name  is  often  applied  to  every  one  connected  with 
the  calling,  as  he  who  makes  the  boot  or  any  other  article 
in  the  trade,  and  also  to  the  employing  party  as  well  as  the 
employed.  In  the  old  statutes  he  is  callcfu  rt  cordwainer, 
apparently  a  corruption  of  the  Frencli  cordontiier^  which 
means  a  worker  of  Cordova  leather.  [Cohdova]  The  com- 
panies of  shoemakers  in  our  antient  towns  were  incorponHed 
under  this  name ;  and  where  some  of  these  companies  still 
exist,  they  go  by  the  same  name.  As  a  legal  term  cord- 
Wainer  is  still  common. 

In  Rossellini's  work  oft  the  *  Antinnities  of  Egypt,*  we 
find  various  illustrations  of  the  manufacture  of  the  sandal; 
a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  art  as  a  peculiar  occu- 
pation. 

The  streets  of  ftome,  in  the  re?p  of  D^mitian,  itere  at 
one  time  so  filled  with  cobblers'  stalls,  that  the  emperor  had 
to  issue  an  order  to  clear  fhem  away.  St.  Anianus,  a  contem- 
porary with  St.  Mark,  Butler  tells  us.  was  a  shoemaker; 
and  Crispin  aiid  Crispinian.  brothers  and  martyrs,  have  the 
well-known  repute  of  belonging  to  the  trade.  They  are  its 
patrons :    they  hare  their  fmeoays  in  aH  Rortan  CatlroJ 
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countries;  and  though  there  \^  no  lonwr  any  religiohs  ob- 
serranre  of  the  day  in  this  krntttum,  (he  tiame  of  Crispin 
18  still  placed  in  the  calendar  against  the  83th  of  October ; 
and  the  shoemaker  ba^  still  h»  traditions  atdf  hl$  usages 
connected  with  the  saint-day. 

The  law  of  England  formerly  not  rnily  took  Cogftteance  of 
the  quality  of  ihe  leather  which  the  shoemaker  wrought 
into  his  goods,  but  Of  the  number  of  stitches  that  he  fur- 
nished. An  individual  now  in  London  has  told  the  writer, 
that  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  an  apprentice  in  one  of 
the  small  towns  in  the  north  of  Englancf,  bad  anihorily  in 
this  Way ;  so  that  whenever,  on  his  inspection  In  the  shoe- 
market,  the  standard  of  perfection  was  wanting— and  the 
breadth  of  hi$  thumb  was  the  usual  gauge  as  a  measure  for 
an  inch,' — ^he  had  power  to  make  seizure  of  the  arlicloi*. 

The  trade,  as  now  foUowcrl  in  l/)ndon  and  other  principal 
places,  ts  Suhdivrded  into  about  twenty  branches.  {Gtiuie 
to  IVndff,  «  Shoemaker.'  p.  15.)  The  following  however 
may  be  set  dowh  as  the  rhief :  the  fthooman,  or  maker  of 
the  siile  part  cf  the  shoe  ;  the  bootman,  or  maker  of  ihc  sole 
jmrt  of  the  boot;  and  the  boot-closer,  or  joiner  together  of  the 
leg,  vmmpr,  &c.    The  labotlt  of  these  is  especially  directed 


to  what  is  called  the  men'iUne;  whilst  others  make  the 
ladies'  shoe  or  hoot.  There  are  many  women  too  who  ^\:\  a 
livelihood  by  closing  ttie  shoe;  while  others  again  (bliov  ihv 
various  sorts  of  binaiog. 

Tne  shoe,  being  previously  cut  out  and  closed,  gf^ 
through  sundry  operations:  the  lasting  or  tackto;;  of  li' 
upper-leather  to  the  in-6ole,  the  sewing  in  of  tbe  welt,  i;  •■ 
stitchinff  to  this  welt  of  the  out  or  top  sole,  tbe  building  a:  •. 
sewing  aown  of  the  heel;  and,  lastly,  the  setting  or  tak:;.«: 
off, as  it  is  technically  called:  these  are  the  principal  op'Ta- 
tions,  but,  besides  these,  various  less  important  ooes  Jn- 
necessary.  The  duty  of  the  bhoeman  being  completed*  t.»- 
then,  if  an  employed  workman,  returns  the  article  t(j  t.  ^ 
employer,  when  it  is  rounded,  that  is,  pared  round  the  qi.Ar- 
ters  and  across  the  top  of  the  vamp.  The  shoe  is  then  »'.  : 
to  be  bound;  and,  finally,  being  polished  or  elesned  up.  tv 
comes  ready  for  the  purchaser. 

In  tbe  manufkcture  of  the  boot,  the  clicker  or  cutif 
having  designed  and  cut  the  leather  of  the  vamps,  u.:<. 
&o.  Xq  the  raeasufe  of  the  customer  or  the  size  wanted,  :ri  • 
marei'ials  go  to  the  closer.    As  a  separate  workman  lo.- 
boot-closer  has  not  been  known  above  fifty  or  sixiv  )cart 
and  as  yet  only  in  these  countries.  The  making  aod  cl<'>i:.j 
in  all  other  places  go  together.     Much  of  the  boot-^to^'-r « 
aft,  as  now  perfected,  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  especu.^^ 
in  the  putting  together  or  closing  of  all  the  etrts  of  the  tc  p- 
boot,  and  the  fancy-wrought  and  colourea  Wellington  i<t 
late  years  in  fashion;  the  common  Welling  ton  being  tl- 
easier  portion  of  bis  occupation.    In  dosipg  tbe  top-boot.  .: 
usually  goes  twiee  through  the  hands  of  the  workman;  iht 
first  time  to  do  ^hat  is  called  the  tongue  part,  the  clo«ii:K ' ' 
the  vamp  and  counter  to  the  leg;  and  again,  mii^t  hav..v 
the  bottom  or  sole  attached,  to  finish  it,  that  is,  to  cVi^  \\ 
up  behind,  make  and  put  on  the  top,  &c.    Much  nice  j  '> 
bin^,  in  alterations  and  repairing  of  fractures,  l>eloii^  4l»^  t 
the  department  of  the  boot-closer. 

The  office  of  the  bootman  has  already  been  menUor.ii. 
He  does  for  the  boot  what  the  shoeman  does  for  the  >b  «    :," 
makes  or  attaches  tbe  sole.  Tlie  labour  of  this  person  h  v»- 
ever  is  much  better  paid  tnan  that  of  the  shoemmn ;  be».i:«.s, 
it  has  a  higher  character,  and  considerably  moro  time  i»  u 
quired  to  complete  the  article.    The  lasting  is  more  ti bis- 
cuit ;  what  is  termed  a  rand  is  made  to  tbe  heel  of  iliv  U-*;. 
or,  as  latterly  has  been  much  the  custom,  the  Freocb  ms* 
and  this,  with  What  is  called  tbe  shank-pieoe,  astreu^h<-:  .. 
between  the  inner  and  outer  sole,  which  runs  alor.gr  i.^r 
waist  of  the  book  are  additions  to  the  work  bestofved  l;<. 
the  shoe,  and  Inerefore  require  and  receive  aii  extra  \  i 
Tlio  best  shoemen  usually  at  tbe  first  opportunity  tok«>  i 
be  bootmeil,  though  tlus  is  not  always  the  case-^tlie  a.  <  *: 
exertion  required  in  the  shoe  being  to  some  a  cuut.Ut.A- 
laiicing  inducement. 

tlie  employing  master,  or  the  dicker  who  acts  for  I.:.. 
takes  measure  of  the  customer,  chooses  his  moterials,  .  * 
his  Wellington  fronts  to  bo  blocked,  fits  up  tbe  lasts.  ..  • 
out  the  work  for  the  closer,  prepares  and  sorts  the  '-j- 
hot  torn-stuff  for  the  maker,  sees  that  the  workmanship  .%  *• 
his  satisfaction,  and  polishes  or  has  the  boots  cleeoed  up  :  . 
sale. 

Of  the  making  of  the  woman's  common  or  welted  sk  o. 
we  havp  given  no  description :  it  resembles  that  of  the  mN'  - . 
and  where  it  differs  it  is  unnecessary  her«  to  cxpl««o.   1  „• 
man's  and  woman's  single-sole  shoes  or  *  pupvpa*  are  «t  • 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner ;   but  u:i  tUuse  *  c\  .• ,' 
women's  shoes  now  so  abundantly  manufactured   tluic    « 
tti\w\\  deception ;  so  that  cheav  is  only  another  word  for  x* .  .* 
at  last  proves  to  bo  perhaps  the  dearest  part  oftlie  km^  ■  • 
expenditure  for  wearing-apparel.    London  is  al  presutu  .. 
chief  ptace  where  these  articles  are  manwfartured..     .\. 
Northampton  a  very  large  number  of  men  s  sale  boots  ■    . 
shoes  are  produced.  Tlie  business  done  in  this  branch  m\  \ 
trade  is  immense:  a  pair  of  woman's  shoes  or  boots  rjfi 
purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  men's  boots  and  si.  ■ »    . 
a  proportionately  low  rate.    Tlie  wealthier  and  more  x-jl^x-    .. 
consumers  still  continue  how^ever  to  prefer  bespeak. a|:  J.     • 
boots  and  shoes,  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  l>.-.« 
shoemakers  find  encouragement  in  the  perioctmg  of  tL«  : 
art. 

Formerly  it  was  the  (general  practice  for  the  jouroe>Tr  . 
to  work  in  the  shop  Wjth  Ins  employer;  two,  three,  fix, 
more  all  working  together.     Tiie  jouroeymoa   theo   i  . 
sometimes,  as  now,  so  much  per  pair;  biU  he  was  al^o  p.  ^ 
by  the  day  or  week,  or  was  even  engaged  «•  a  4I»tIci'i  .: 
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SHOKHNAH,  IBN,  is  the  surname  of  a  celebrated 
Muhammedan  writer  namerl  Muhibbu-d-din  Abu-l-ttalid 
Mohammed  Ibn  Kemdlid-din  Ibn  Shokhnah,  wbo  was 
K&dhi-l-Kodhat,  or  supreme  judge  of  the  Hanefite  sect  in 
the  province  of  Irak  or  Mesopotamia.  Having  from  his 
early  youth  given  proofs  of  great  talent,  and  composed 
several  works  on  theology  and  jurispi-udence,  he  was  ap- 
pointed c^idi  of  one  of  the  mosques  of  Damascus,  and  in 
course  of  time  was  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office 
among  the  Mohammedans,  namely  that  of  Sheikhu-l-Isl&m, 
or  Mufti,  or.  as  it- is  otherwise  called.  Kadhi-1-Kodhat, 
supreme  K&dhi  or  judge  of  Irak.  Ibn  Shokhnah  died  at 
Damascus,  in  a.h.  883  (ad.  1478).  He  left,  among  other 
historical  works,  •  Raudhatu-1-man^tzir  ft  akhb&ri-l-aw&yil 
wa-l-aw^khir'(tbe  garden  of  the  overlooking  places,  or  the 
history  of  antient  and  modern  times).  It  is  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment of  Ahu-l-feda*s  large  historical  work,  and  contains  a 
chronological  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1403  of  our  nra.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  or  sec- 
tions, and  contains  much  useful  information,  comprising 
many  events  which  escaped  that  celebrated  historian.  Ibn 
Shokhnah  also  wrote  a  work  on  jurisprudence  and  canoni- 
cal law,  entitled  *  Lisanu-1-hokham  fi  uiaarefati*l-akham' 
(verbal  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  a  knowledge  of  law), 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 

SHOOTER'S  HILL.    [Kent.] 

SHO'REA.  a  small  Indian  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Dipterocarpeae,  named  in  compliment  to  Sir  J.  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  then  governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal. The  genus  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  line ;  and  S. 
iobusta,  the  best  known  and  most  useful  species,  as  far 
north  as  30°  North  latitude,  in  many  parts  forming  the 
forests  which  skirt  the  south-western  base  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains. 

The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  calyx  of  five  sepals 
enlarging  into  5  long  wings.  Petals  5.  Stamens  25  to  30. 
Fruit  one-celled,  three-valved.  and  one>seeded. 

The  family  to  which  the  Shorea  belongs  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  useful  products  yielded  by  its  different 
species,  as  the  camphor  of  Sumatra,  resin,  wood  oil,  and 
valuable  timber.  Shorea  robusla  is  remarkable  on  all  these 
accounts,  as  it  is  a  lofty  and  ornamental  tree  with  showy 
inflorescence:  it  is  well  known  as  a  timber-tree  by  the  name 
of  Saul  or  Sai,  and  chiefly  employed  in  the  north-western 
provinces  of  India  in  all  government  works,  house  timbers, 
gun-carriages,  &c.  The  wood  is  of  a  uniform  light-brown 
colour,  close-grained  and  strong.  The  tree  exudes  a  resin 
which  by  the  natives  is  called  ro/,  and  by  the  Europeans 
one  of  the  kinds  of  Dammer,  being  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poser  as  many  other  resins,  and  in  Bengal  very  frequently 
as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in  the  dock-yards.  It  is  also  some- 
times used  by  the  Hindus  as  an  incense. 

SHOREHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  a  seaport- 
town,  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  South  Downs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Adur,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  57  miles  south  from  London.  The  borough  of 
Shoreham,  now  called  New  Shoreham,  was  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  William  de  Braose, 
lord  of  the  rape  of  Bramber.  The  intercourse  between 
England  and  Normandy  at  that  time  was  considerable,  and 
the  Adur  became  a  port  of  some  consequence.  John  landed 
here  from  Normandy  with  a  large  army  iu  1199,  and  he 
made  it  a  free  port  in  1210.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
CI 346)  it  contributed  26  ships  towards  the  two  fleets  of  706 
which  were  fitted  out  by  the  king,  being  one  ship  more 
than  was  furnished  by  London;  Fowey,  Yarmouth,  and 
Dartmouth  alone  furnished  a  larger  number.  But  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  and  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies 
so  reduced  the  town,  that  in  the  time  of  Camden  M he 
commodiousnesse  of  the  haven,  by  reason  of  bankes  and 
barresof  sand  cast  up  at  the  river's  mouth,  was  quite  gone.' 
In  1758  the  first  act  was  obtained  for  its  security  and  im- 
provement, but  the  embouchure  continued  to  shiA  towards  t  he 
east,  and  advanced  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century,  so  as  to  render  the  haven  of  little  use.  The  prox- 
imity however  of  the  rising  towns  of  Brighton  and  Worthing 
turned  public  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  this 
portiand  in  1816  the  cutting  of  an  artificial  channel  through 
the  shingle  embankment  and  the  erection  of  substantial 
piers,  which  have  rendered  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  per- 
manent, were  effected  by  Mr.  William  Clegram.  The  open- 
ing is  preserved  by  wooden  piers  (formed  of  piles)  218  feet 
apart,  which  run  iu  a  south-south-west  directioa  a^cross  the 


shingle  into  the  sea.  Within  this  entrance  a  thtr^  pier  bas 
been  built  out  from  the  shore  nearly  across  the  harlxiur.  fcr 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  water,  oit  the  ebb,  from  ih«; 
eastern  and  western  sidesof  the  inlet, dtreetly  to  the  mouih. 
The  great  body  of  water  which  thus  ebbs  and  flows  throuf^h 
the  entrance  keeps  the  channel  open  ;  and  tl)Ough  the  width 
is  so  considerable,  the  stream  runs  between  the  pier-bead* 
at  the  rate  of  (Ive  or  six  miles  an  hour.  The  harbour-mouth 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  a  bar,  which  rises  oressioo.i!.k 
above  the  low-water  level,  and  shifts  its  position  from  6o  !> 
160  feet  from  the  pier-heads.  The  lilt  of  the  apring-tid.% 
is  about  15  feet,  and  neaps  about  9  feet.  The  depth  of  t he- 
water  over  the  bar  at  high-water  is  from  14  to  17  feet,  s^- 
cording  to  the  tides  and  the  slate  of  tlie  bar.  Tbe  Adur 
was  formerly  crossed  by  a  ford  once  belonging  to  the  pn  n 
of  Hardham.  In  1 782  a  long  narrow  briuge  was  built  o\r" 
the  old  ford  a  mile  above  the  town ;  the  money  was  rai*^  i 
in  shares  by  way  of  annuity,  and  the  income  arising  ln«<*i 
the  tolls,  aner  the  death  of  the  annuitants,  fell  to  the  duko 
of  Norfolk.  In  the  year  1833  -the  present  duke  bunt  .i 
his  own  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ciai  L.  a 
beautiful  suspension  bridge  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  rn.; 
and  close  to  tne  town. 

The  chief  trade  of  Shoreham  consists  in  the  exfMirt  ^r 
timber,  and  the  import  of  coals,  corn,  timber,  and  lti^\ 
provisions ;  and  it  is  a  warehousing  port  for  all  d««;npi }•*:•« 
of  timber,  and  for  West  Indian,  Mediterranean,  Atrtc  jr.. 
Russian,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  produce.  The  num)  * : 
of  vessels  that  annually  enter  the  port  exceeds  11)00,  ili 
united  tonnage  of  which  is  90,000,  giving  employment  i  > 
5000  mariners.  Shoreham  has  long  been  noted  for  its  >;.sf»* 
building,  which  continues  to  flourish. 

The  borough  of  New  Shoroham  returned  two  mm 
bers  to  parliament  from  the  23rd  Edw.  111.  till  ihe  it::i 
Geo.  III.,  0.  55,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  a  uu-u-  \ 
and  corrupt  society,  calling  itself  *  The  Christian  t.<u  > ' 
had  for  several  years  subsisted  in  the  borou|*}i.  aul 
consisted  of  a  great  majority  of  persons  havini;  ii- 
right  to  vole;  that  the  chief  end  of  that  f^ociety  app«:atci 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  selling  fit>m  time  to  time  ihv  svat^ 
of  that  borough,  and  that  John  Burnett  and  eighly  oiiii-.> 
were  members  of  such  society.  It  was  therefore  euAivt.-i 
that  these  eighty-one  persons  should  be  tlMfnceforih  dis- 
qualified from  ever  giving  a  vote  at  any  election  Ibr  m«r<b- 
bers  to  serve  in  parliament;  and  that  tbe  right  of  vo'i.-  ^- 
should  thenceforth  be  exercised  by  every  4tt]r.  freeliol'.t-r 
within  the  rape  of  Bramber,  as  well  as  by  the  burgcs»e:»  u' 
New  Shoreham. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  for  il.r 
most  part  old.   A  corn-market  is  held  on  Mondays.   Short- 
ham  is  within  the  diocese  of  Chichester.    The  church,  'Ic- 
dicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  large  and  elaborately  fini»)K  I 
edifice:  the  mixture  of  the  round  and  Gothic  arr.bcs  £\i-» 
its  date  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  ec: 
tury.    It  was  originally  a  stately  and  capacious  edifice  of  • 
cruciform  shape,  with  a  handsome  tower  in  tbe  centre o^  \h 
cross,  but  the  nave  has  long  been  destroyed.    The  livi'i;;   • 
a  vicarage,  the  present  endowment  of  which  consists  uf  .  . 
from  tithe  and  glebe,  and   the  interest  of  200^  priv«  • 
benefaction,   8001.  royal  bounty,   and  600/.  parliamoula:* 
grant.    The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  amouuic^  u* 
1503. 

(Dallaway's   Western  Sussex;    Horsfield*s  Hittory 
Sussex,  4to.,  1835;  Cooper's  Rirliamentary  History,   -i.  ., 
1835;  BurrellMSS,;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &uz.» 

SHORTHAND.    [Stenography.] 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS.    [Spkctaclks;  Vi$io!« -• 

SHOT  are  the  balls  (generally  solid)  of  iron  wbicb  ^r^ 
discharged  from  guns,  howitzers,  or  carronades.     Th  «< 
which  are  used  for  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  Artillery  t  ar* 
in  diameter  from  I  *  955  inches,  which  is  that  of  a  ooc-|ict  . 
ball,  to  7*95  inches,  which  is  the  diameter  of  a  Cb{  o.    . 
ball.    Shot  for  howitzers  vary  in  diameter  with  the  lai  i  r 
of  that  arm,  from  4*  476  inches,  which  is  the  diameter  Mf  . 
12  pounder  howitzer,  to  9-88  inches.  Carronades  di»oh.ir. 
balU  weighing  from  6  lbs.  to  68  lbs.,  which  are  of  cun  - 
equal  in  diameter  to  those  which  belong  to  guns  of  r^y^i. 
calibre.     Fur  the  naval  service  it  has  recently  been  pn»< 
po^e.d  to  discharge  from  howitzers  hollow  shot  or  unlaati^o! 
shells,  which,  having  greater  diameters  than  solid  shot  «it  . 
equal  weights,  are  capable  of  producing  more  destructi%« 
effects  against  shipping. 

SHOT  AND  SHOT-MAKING.    [Lsm] 
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The  town  stands  chiefly  on  a  peninsuli|  formed  by  the 
Severn.  It  was  fgrnaerly  wholly  contained  within  this 
peninsula,  but  has  gradually  extended  beyond  the  Severn 
on  the  east  and  we^it  sidcf  forming  the  suburbs  of  Abbey- 
Foregatp  and  Colebam  on  the  east,  and  of  Frankwell  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  north  extendiiijc  beyond  the  htb- 
mus  or  necl(  occupied  by  the  castle,  forming  tbe  suburb 
of  the  Oastle-Foregate.  Tbe  streets  are  irregularlv  laid 
out,  and  for  the  most  pfirt  inconveniently  narrow,  though 
several  improvements  have  been  made  under  an  act  of 
parliament  obtained  in  1821  :  the  streets  are  indifferently 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  water  is  provided  by  a  water- 
company,  at  an  average  charge  of  twenty  shillings  per 
annum  for  each  house :  tbe  water  is  brought  from  a  spnns 
two  miles  distant,  Tbe  only  part  of  the  antient  walls 
which  remains  is  a  ruinous  wall  erected  by  Cromwell  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  town,  between  tbe  isthmus  and  the 
Welsh  bridge ;  and  a  tower,  and  (unless  lately  demolished) 
pa^t  of  the  wall  on  the  south  side.  There  are  som^  temains 
of  the  castl^i  especially  qT  the  keep,  which  has  been  mo< 
demigod,  of  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  tne  great  arch  of 
tbt  inner  gate,  a  lof(v  mound  on  the  bank  of  tne  river,  and 
a  fort  cal^d  Rousbill,  built  by  CromwelL  Tlie  houses  in 
the  town  are  of  yery  varied  character;  modern  buildings, 
many  of  them  handsome,  being  mingled  with  others  of 

?[reater  antiquity.  There  are  two  bridees  over  the  Severn : 
he  English  bridge  (built  a.d.  1774),  a  oandsome  freestone 
Structure  of  seven  semicircular  arches,  connects  theAbbey- 
Foregate  with  the  town ;  and  the  Welsh  bridge,  a  neat 
plain  structure  of  five  arches,  connects  Frankwell  vith  it. 
There  is  another  bridge  at  Uoleham  over  the  Meol  brook, 
which  joins  the  Severn  above  the  English  bridge. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  Benedictijie  abbey  foaoded 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery  (a4>.  IU83)»  and  which  had  at  the 
dissolution  a  revenue  of  6 1 6/.  4#.  3ii.  grosSi  or  532i.  4s.  IQd, 
clear.  It  occupied  a  low  site  pf  abput  ten  acres,  in  the 
suburb  of  Abbev-Foregate.  Part  or  the  embattled  yrall 
which  enclosed  tiie  precinct  remains:  it  is  nearly  entire  o^ 
the  north  and  east  sides.  T^e  eocloaure  is  occupied  by  a 
modern  mansion  with  its  garden  and  fishpond ;  and  in  the 
garden  is  a  beautiful  stono  pulpit  of  decorated  character, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  ivy.  The  abbey  church,  a  cru- 
ciform  structure,  was  in  great  part  demolished  at  the  disso- 
lution ;  but  the  nave,  western  tower,  and  north  porch  re- 
main, though  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  consti- 
tute the  parish  church  of  Holy  Cross  parish.  The  archi- 
tecture was  originally  Nortnan ;  but  it  has  undergone  ma- 
terial alteratiotis,  especially  by  the  insertion  of  a  large  per- 
pendicular window  in  the  face  of  the  western  tower.  Be- 
neath this  window  is  a  Norman  doorway,  tbe  deep  recess  of 
which  is  adorned  with  various  mouldings.  St.  Alkmond*s 
church  has  be^u  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower  and  spire  (184  feet  high),  which  belonged 
to  the  more  antient  structure.  Su  Chad's  has  also  been 
rebuilt:  it  is  a  Grecian  structure,  of  circular  form,  with  a 
tqwer  1 50  feet  biglt*  A  small  part  of  the  old  church  of  St 
Chad  (part  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel)  now  remains, 
and  is  used  as  a  school :  it  is  a  curious  structure,  and  contains 
Norman,  early  English,  and  decorated  remains.  St  Julianas 
was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but  tbe 
tower,  which  is  of  Norman  arohitecture,  belonged  lo  the 
old  church.  St.  Mary's  is  an  antient  large  and  0ne  cross 
church :  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  tbe  south  porch  are 
of  good  Norman  architecture,  the  rest  of  the  church  is 
principally  early  English,  with  some  windows  (espedaliy 
those  of  the  clerestory,  which  are  all  perpendicular)  of 
later  date :  there  is  a  very  good  perpendicular  font.  There 
is  an  antient  chapel  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Abbey- Fore^i^te, 
originally  attaclied  to  the  hospital  of  the  abbey  ;  it  has  been 
repaired  within  these  few  years.  Thera  are  two  modern 
chapels-of-ease,  one  to  St.  Mary*s  in  the  Castle-Foregate 
and  one  to  St.  Chad's  in  Frankwell;  and  there  are  se^'eral 
dis.sentiiig  places  of  worship. 

Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town  and 
shire  ball,  a  spacious  and  handsome  atone  building  con- 
taining two  courts  for  the  assizes,  a  room  for  eounty  and 
corporation  meetings,  a  grand-jury  room  with  some  in- 
teresting portraits,  and  other  offices ;  the  town  and  connty 
gaol  and  house  of  oorreetioa ;  the  military  dep^t,  a  hand- 
soQte  brick  building  near  tbe  Abbey- Foregate ;  tbe  house 
of  industry  in  Meel-Brace  parish;  tbe  inftrBwry;  tbe 
column  in  Uopour  of  X^ni  UiU*  at  the  eniranoe  of  the  town 
from  London ;  the  public  subscriptiQii library, tha  theatre,  and 


the  aasemhly-roQma.  On  tbe  souA-west  side  of  the  town  •% 
'the  quarry,  a  handsome  public  walk  planted  with  tiu.t.- 
trees,  comprising  about  20  acres*  and  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  Severn. 

The  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  before  the  alt*^ratioDamade  by 
the  Boundary  apd Municipal  Reform  Acts, comprised  tbe  ^.i, 
parisheaof  Sl  Alkmopd.  St,  Chad,  Holy  Cross  with  St.  Gil^s 
St.  Julian,  St.  Mary  (the  greater  part  of  it),  and  Meul-Br^cc ; 
and  had  an  area  of  14,6bO  acres.  There  were,  in  1831,  40..^ 
houses,  inhabited  by  4509  families,  177  houses  uninhabit<* !. 
and  46  bouses  building ;  with  a  population  of  21,297.  The 
liberties  of  the  borough  had,  in  addition,  436  houseii»  inl«4- 
bited  by  448  families*  7  houses  uninhabited,  and  2  houb^-* 
building  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  especio.:) 
in  Welsn  cloths  and  flannel  from  the  counties  of  Deubi^i'. 
idontgomery,  and  Merioneth ;  thread,  linen-yarn,  and  c&d^  *% 
are  manufactured,  and  there  are  iix)n-works  at  Coleham. 
The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  brawn  and  '  $brew»bur) 
cakes.*  There  are  markets  held  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, the  latter  for  grain;  there  are  market-houses  fur  the 
corn  and  general  markets.  The  Severn  is  navigable  lor 
;  boats  of  90  of  40  tons,  and  there  is  a  canal  to  Wombr«duc 
which  opens  a  communication  with  the  StaQbrdshire  c^  i- 
lieries. 

Tbe  quarter-sesaione  and  assizes  for  tbe  county  are  held 
here ;  and  it  is  the  place  of  election  and  a  poUing-statioa  f^r 
the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

Shrewabury  is  a  borough  by  prescription :  the  jarisdicti  -  d 
of  the  oorporation  extends  over  the  borough  and  liberties. 
The  botmdariesof  the  borough,  as  enlarged  by  the  Boundar* 
Act,  were  adopted  in  the  llunicipal  Reform  Act«  by  whKh 
Shrewsbury  was  divided  into  five  words,  and  had  allotted  to 
it  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.  Quarter-seosions  a:-. 
petty-sessions,  the  latter  at  least  once  a  week,  ore  held :  ar.  1 
there  are  a  court  of  record  and  a  court-leet.  The  bor«.ii<i,i' 
has  $ent  two  members  to  parliament  from  23  Edward  1. 

The  livings  of  St.  Alkmond,  St.  Chad,  and  liuly  Cn  >< 
with  St,  Giles,  are  vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  •  ! 
219/.  (with  a  glebe-houfie),  3^0/.,  and  323i,  respectively  ;  8: 
Julian  and  St.  Mary  are  perpetual  curacies^  of  the  cl  r 
yearly  value  of  l$9i.  and  312/.  respectively.  All  are  la  iw 
archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  ( '^  - 
ventry,  except  St.  Mary's,  which  is  a  royal  peculiar  or  h«  .• 
chapel. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  four  dame  or  idIm.i 
schools,  with  16^  boys  and  \4V  t^rUi  twenty-seven  uti..  . 
day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  93U  boys  and  760  girU  ;  t» 
of  these  schools,  with  G7  boys  and  237  girls,  were  9^»o  &u* 
day-schools;  and  there  were  bebides  eight  Sunday-sckw..^ 
with  444  boys,  275  girls,  and  310  children  of  sex  out  >pt.<.- 
fied»     There  was  also  one  evening  school  with  36  ebU-l:r 
of  sex  not  specified.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  the  *  Ro« .. 
Free  Gramniar-School,'  \i-hich  was  endowed  by  Kmir  K    - 
\irard  VI.,  and  was  long  under  tbe  care  of  the  late  Dr.  B_< 
ler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry :  it  had. 
1 833,  260  boys :  two  others  were  '  national'  schools ;  au    ' 
a  I^ncasterian  school ;  and  another,  *  the  Blue'  or  *  Bu»  i. 
ler's  Charity-School,*  was  well  endowed. 

Among  the  natives  of  Shrewsbury  were  Speaker  Onf^  ^  . 
Job  Ortoa  and  Hugh  Farmer,  dissenting  oi vines  of  n^'-.. 
Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  the  author  of  the  *  History  uf  Mu>;. ,' 
and  Costard  the  mathematician. 

(Owen  and  Blakeway's  Hi$tor^  Qf  Shrewsbury:  ll.ck> 
man*s  Gothic  ArcMtfcture ;  Parliamet^ary  I\spe*$A 

SHRIKES,  the  Bnglish  ornithological  name  or  t'ur 
Butcher  Birds  {Lamus,  Linn.). 

Linnaeus  |)laces  his  genus  Lanius  at  the  end  of  his  fir^t 
order,  Acdpitree,  immediately  following  the  owls  {Sirtj  • 
The  Picee  form  the  succeedinir  order. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Pies-Grieches  {Lanius,  Linn.)  ll;e  tj  : 
great  genus  of  his  Dentirosires,  his  second  order;  i:  - 
Oiseaux  de  Proie.  (Accipiires^  linn.)  being  his  ftr^t. 

Vigors  observes  that  in  the  characters  of  the  notched,  v  • 

pressed,  and  angular  bill,  and  the  alrong  haira  or  vibr 

that  surround  its  base,  as  well  as  in  their  mannetss  tit 
MuscicapidiB  partially  correspond  with  tbe  Lmnsadtg^  fruu 
the  earlier  families  of  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  ibcir  tu- 
ferior  power  and  robastneas.  Entering  among  the  iLoa/au  • 
by  the  genus  Tyrannus,  Cuv.,  which  unites  tliem  vtih  tr.x« 
preceding  Mmcieapid€e,  and  from  which  he  woidd  aeperat« 
it  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  bill,  wherein  \\ti 
I  vlmracter  of  a  Shrike  is  more  eonspieuous  than  that  uf  a 
<  Ftyoaieher^  Vigors  proceeds  by  means  of  RmtM^  Cttv.«  and 
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Artdmui.yieWi.t  toDtcniru^.YieiH.,  the  fork^taHed Shrikes 
of  the  Old  World,  where  the  base  of  the  h\\\  is  still  de- 
pressed and  wide,  as  in  the  groups  just  quoted,  bat  the  apex 
gradually  more  compressed.     Hetice,  he  retnarks.  we  are 
led  by  some  interrenipg  forms  to  the  still  more  com  pressed 
bills  of  SparacteSt  111.,  and  the  true  Laniun  of  authors, 
which,  by  its  short,  compressed,  and  strongly  dentated  bill, 
exhibits  tlie  type  of  the  family.    '  Here,*  continues  the 
author,  *we  are  met  by  some  conterminous  groups,  among 
Nvhich  FhkuncultiSt  Vtetll.,  is  conspicuous.     And  betice  we 
dc!(cend  by  intermediate  gradations  to  the  more  lefii^hened 
and   slender-billed  Vangu,  Cnv.,  together  with  monaps, 
Laniaritu,  and  Thamnophilui  of  M.  Vieillot,  which  bhng 
us  in  contact  with  the  Thnahea.    The  extremes  of  the 
ffimily  will  be  found  in  the  GraucalUs  and  Cebltpyrit  of  M. 
Cuvier,  which  by  their  bills,  in  som^  degree  depressed  at  the 
base,  lead  back  to  Tyrannui  and  the  othel*  broad-billed 
q roups  which  commence  the  family.    This  last- mentioned 
^enus  Ceblepyrii  has  latterly  been  arranged  amon^  the 
Thrtuhes.  But  I  feel  inclined  rather  to  leaTO  It  in  its  original 
slat  tun  among  the  Shrike^,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail- 
coverts,  which  form  thrmselres  into  a  kind  of  puffed-out 
cluster  on  the  back.    This  character  seems  to  nreml  amon^ 
the  Laniada  more  generally  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  in 
other  birds :  in  one  species  of  the  ramily  the  j)uff-backed 
Shrik6  of  Afhca,  noW  rendered  so  familiar  to  our  cabincis 
from  our  connection  With  tbe  Cape,  this  Singular  protu- 
berance 18  carried  to  so  gr^at  atl  extent  as  to  form  an  appa- 
rently artificial  appendage  to  the  back.    In  the  genus  before 
us  this  peculiarity  Seems  eten  still  further  devekped  in  the 
well-known  confbrraation  of  the  ^ame  tail-covertS ;  their 
sliaf:s  being  elongated  and  projected  beyond  the  webs  in 
stiff  and  sharpened  points.     Uri  looking  to  tiie  general 
affinity  which  the  extremes  of  this  family  bear  to  the  Mim- 
cu-jmire^   and  through  them  to  the  Hssiroftral  birds  of  the 
lust  psccedtng  tribe,  we  may  perceive  the  character  of  feed- 
inir  on  the  wing  carried  on  to  the  T^rartnf,  the  fork-tailed 
DtcruT'i,  and  more  particularly  lo  tlw  Artamit  or  the  Pie- 
grierhr^  l/fVorkfW^ro  of  the  continental  writers ;  while  the 
<)e|yressed  bill  of  the  same  FifHrorirat  tribe  is  partialW  pre- 
served in  the  croups  just  mentioned,  together  with  thai  of 
Ceblefyyris,  which  meets  them  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  oiri'lc  of  afllrtity.'    [MftRCLtoA;  MuscicapIdA.] 

In  allusion  to  the  rapacious  ImbHs  of  the  LdttiacU^,  Mi*. 
8«iuin!ion  obficrves  that  the  com ptirUons  which  have  been 
drn^Yn  between  them  and  the  Falcons  are  no  less  true  in 
fnct  than  beautiful  in  analog^',  remarking  that  tnany  of  the 
Fufronid^  sit  on  a  tree  fbr  nottrs,  walchmg  for  such  little 
hird  j  an  come  within  reach  of  a  sudden  swoop,  when  tbdse 
hirrN  of  prey  ]K)unce  on  the  quarry,  seite  it  hi  their  talonS, 
bvnr  it  to  their  roost,  and  devour  H  piecemeal.  Tljese^  he 
adfN,  are  precisely  the  manners  of  the  true  Shrike;  yet  with 
'A\  this,  the  structure  of  the  folcons  and  shrikes,  and  their 
more  intimate  relations,  are  so  di^tl^nt,  that  (he^  rdnhot 
be  clniised  in  the  same  order,  though  they  illustrate  that 
iystem  of  Symbolic  relationship  termed  analogs,  which,  in 
Mr.  8wainson*s  op»ni<in,  per^•adcs  creation;  but  the  ttro 
groups  are,  he  renmrks,  in  nowise  connected,  and  there  Is 
consequently  uoafBnlty  between  them.  The  following,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  the  Tery  decided  external  characters  of 
the  tipical  groups:— 

The  abort  and  strons*  biW  is  sbrtiptly  hooked  at  the  ehd, 
and  the  notch  is  so  deep  as  to  form  a  small  tooth,  more  or 
le*5S  prominent,  on  each  side:  this  projcctk>n,  Mr.  Swainson 
remarks,  is  analogous  to  the  teeth  of  qtrad roped s,  So  f^r  as 
it  enables  the  bird  to  take  a  firm  grasp  of  its  food,  ai(d  fs 
uf^K.^  to  divide  it  into  pieces:  the  daws  also,  as  instruments 
of  capture,  are  peculiarly  fine  and  sliarp  in  the  typical 
*;rnnp,  and  this  eharacter  perredes  tnote  or  less  the  whole 
family.  The  mode  of  darting  suddenly  on  their  pray  (rather 
than  hunting  or  searching  for  it)  is  most  preTsleht  m  those 
groups  trbfch  are  nearest  related  to  the  flycatchers,  whose 
genoial  wenkne!«  however  confines  their  depredations  to  the 
smaller  insects:  lorgier  and  more  po^erAil  tribes  being  the 
jboil  of  the  typical  Shrikes. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  Laniadte  in  five  dirisions  or 
sabfaTnilies:-— 1,  The  Tyraitnintc,  or  Tyirant  Slirikes;  2, 
the  Cebhrjiyrina^  or  Oatcrpillar  Shrikes;  3,  the  Dientrinifi, 
or  Drongo  Shrikes:  4,  the  ThatrmnphHinec,  or  Bush 
Shrikes ;  and  5,  the  Lanianae^  or  true  Shrikes.  According 
to  Mr.  S\vainson*s  views^  the  first  three  of  these  subfamilies 
con^^titiiie  thRa  nbetrant  circle,  or  that  in  which  the  eharacter 
of  Uw  Mrike  ia  leaat  conspieeotie.    The  fourth  il  the  aub- 


tvpical :  and  b  the  flMi  tfie  lanine  structure  is  tnost  peN 
feetly  detcdoped.  ' 

TyrQnnin€^. 

Biihftxrmly  CAdrdcfw.— Bill  very  straight,  short,  de- 
pressed its  whole  length ;  the  culmcn  not' arched,  but  the 
tip  abruptlv  hooked.  Nostrils  and  rictus  defended  by 
bristles.  Feet  short,  small,  and  slender.  Lateral  toes 
equal.  Or  very  nearly  So.  Claws  long,  sletidet,  fully  curved, 
and  very  acute. 

Xoca/i/y.— America  only. 

&enera. — Plitogonyg,  Sw. ;  Chfynohphut,  Sw. ;  Sauro- 
phaguSt  Sar.,  with  its  subgenus  MfigMtoma,  Sw. ;  Tt/ran- 
nut,  VieilL,  with  iti  subgenus  Mthului,  Sw. ;  and  Tyran- 
ntUot  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  the  connection  between  the 
family  of  shrikes  and  that  of  the  flycatchers  {Muffcicapidec) 
by  means  of  the  Tyrannince  is  So  ferfect,  that  it  is  difiicult 
at  present  to  determine  where  one  terminates  and  the  other 
eommences.  The  watet-cfaats  of  Brftsil  pass  by  such  im- 
peroeptiblb  degrees  Into  the  lesser  tyrant  shrikes  (7^a;r- 
nula)^  that,  although  an  observer  on  the  spot  mipht,  he 
remarks,  draw  a  distinottou,  an  ornithologist  acquainted 
only  !irith  dried  skins  is  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  their  temofe 
ramifications.  *Tbe  water- chats,  Ptuvicolin^t,*  says  M^ 
Swainson  in  continuation,  '  which  seem  to  connect  the 
tyrant  shrikes  to  the  fly-eatchitig  family,  o^  the  Mu^cicor 
pidit,  like  Very  mahy  other  tribes,  nave  theif  nlumage  Mack 
and  white  variously  blended,  but  iHthout  afajr  mitture  of 
green.  The  lesser  tvranls  {Tyrtmnulta^  on  the  (^ontrafy, 
are  aH  of  ah  t>lite-coioured  plumage;  ihat  eotour.  in  Shorl 
which  ii  most  adapted  for  eoric^armeni  kmong  foliage,  and 
therefore  suited  to  tneir  manner  of  life:  between  these 
hoWerer  We  find  some  furious  birds,  WhitH  borrow  the 
habits  of  both  gtttups.  The  ^eefes  called  by  Lsthanl 
White-beaded  Tody,  for  instance,  is  black  and  while:  its 
general  resort  is  on  the  Sides  of  marines,  where  it  perches 
upon  the  needs,  and  darts  on  passing  insects  In  the  samo 
raantier  as  a  true  tyrant  shrike ;  this  we  have  ourselves  re- 
peatedljr  witnessed.  Azara  saj-s  that  it  likewise  chases 
Ihseots  upon  the  ground;  4o  that  Wc  have  thus  hi  this  ond 
bii^  the  manners  of  both  groups  exemplified.  Whether 
this,  or  the  T\^annula  amhdant  of  Brazil,  which  Kves  on 
ffae  ground  like  a  lark,  constitutes  a  generic  type  in  this  di- 
vision, is  at  present  uhcertalh.  The  lesser  tyrants  {Tyrari' 
ntUof)  are  spread  over  the  Whole  of  America,  Where  thev 
represent  the  trtie  flycatcher  (AfM^m;?^)  of  the  Old  W^ld*: 
bdth  have  nearly  the  same  manners ;  and  so  closely  do  they 
resemble  earh  dlher,  thai  thev  cfin  pn!y  be  distinguished  by 
their  feet;  till,  and  ^ii:igs.  rrom  ttiel^  We  may  pasS  to  the 
true  or  greater  tyrants,  by  a  little  subgeneric'  group  {Mi^ 
phim,  6w.>  battttg  Very  long  forked  tails.  The  habits  of 
the  tj'pfcal  tyfanti  intimately  resemble  those  of  the  lesser, 
but  they  feed  tipon  larger  ipsects  more  suited  to  their  own 
sfed:  some  iihttate  the  kingfishers,  by  diving  in  the  water; 
and  they  will  even  pre'y  upon  small  reptiles.  The  species, 
which  are  numerous,  swarm  in  tropicat  America,  where 
they  are  evervwhere  Seen,  perched  upon  naked  branches, 
and  utterii^g  at  short  ihfervtils  a  sharp  awd  monotonous  cry. 
The  tyrants  are  bold  and  quarrelsome  birds,  particularly 
during  the  season  of  incubation :  flie  msle  will  not  then 
suffer  atiy  birds  to  come  near  its  hest,  and  becomes  so  in- 
fbriated  against  such  uncotiseioUs  tfitrnderi,  that  it  will 
attack  both  hawks  and  eagles,  with  a  detertaittation  trot  to 
be  resisted,  unlH  they  are  fohrly  dritea  away.' 

CtblepyHa^. 

Sabfjmitp  rA£rf(r(rf^.— Bill  broad  a!  the  ha^,  but  dcjHi- 
tttte  Of  fotm  brist)^.  Rictus  neai^y  sntooth.  Winers  pointed ; 
the  three  first  quills  graduated.  Feathers  on  the  him j[)  very 
thick,  and  apparently  Spinous.  Tail  with  the  centre  temar- 
giimted,  and  the  sidA  rounded.  Feet  shoit ;  latetal  toes 
mtequal. 

£6co/f7y.— Warm  latitudes  6t  tfce  Old  World. 

Oenern^-^Cebfepyrit,  Cuv.;  OxyttoiUt,  Sw. ;  Campf- 
phhga,  Vieill.,  wiRi  its  stibgends  Ph^tnicontis,  Sw. ;  and 
Erucrvora,  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainsofi  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  IVom  the  ty- 
nint  shrikes  to  the  Cekfpyrin<»  is  sumciently  marked  by 
the  Mexican  genus  Ptiliogonys,  which  brings  them  very 
dose  together.  The  Ceblt^mina  are  confined  to  the  Old 
World ;  but,  aecordiug  to  tnat  author,  not  a  single  species 
had  yet  been  found  in  Europe.  They  lite  upon  So  A  cater- 
pillars, for  which  the?  Search  among  the  foliage  of  high 
trees,  rs  Le  Variant,  #ht)  first  called  attention  to  the  groups 
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pointed  out.  Mr.  Swainson  remarkg  that  nearly  all  the 
■pecics  are  distinguished  hy  the  feathers  on  the  back,  which 
are  very  thick  set ;  and  when  the  hand  is  passed  over  them 
in  a  direction  towards  the  head,  they  feel  as  if  intermixed 
with  littld  sharp  spines  concealed  beneath  the  surface. 
This  singular  construction,  he  adds,  is  seen  also  in  the  Tro- 
gons,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  families  of  orioles  and 
cuckoos.  The  genus  FfuentcomiSt  in  his  opinion,  unites 
this  division  to  the  tyrants. 

Dicrurinee. 

Subfamily  Character. — Bill  compressed  towards  the  end; 
the  culmen  gradually  arched  and  bent  over  ihe  lower  man- 
dible. Feet  short.  Tail  lengthened,  generally  forked. 
Wings  long,  and  more  or  less  pointed. 

Locality. ^The  warm  latitudes  of  the  Old  World. 

Genera. —  Tephrodomis,  Sw. ;  Melasoma,  Sw. ;  Ocypterus, 
Cuv.,  with  its  subgenus  Analcipus,  Sw. ;  and  Dicrurus, 
VieiU. 

Mr.  Swainson  holds  that  we  are  led  to  the  Dtcrurinee,  or 
Drongo  Shrikes  of  Le  Vaillant,  by  those  caterpillar-catchers 
iErucivora,  Sw.)  which  have  only  a  few  acute  feathers  on 
their  back ;  or  that  the  genus  Oxynotue  may  possibly  effect 
this  junction.  The  Drongos,  he  states,  are  lly-i^atching 
birds,  having  their  bill  both  compressed  and  depressed,  and 
the  mouth  furnished  with  very  stiff  long  bristles.  '  These,' 
says  Mr.  Swamson,  in  continuation, '  are  entirely  unknown 
in  America^  where  they  seem  to  be  represented  by  the  fork- 
tailed  tyranis  (Milvitlus,  Sw.) :  like  them,  they  have  the  tail, 
almost  universally,  long  and  forked;  and  they  associate,  as 
do  the  American  birds,  in  flocks,  something  like  swallows, 
pursuing  insects  upon  the  wing  in  every  direction.  Bees 
appear  to  be  a  favourite  food  with  these  bii-ds,  as  they  are 
likewise  with  the  King  Tyrant  of  North  America  ( Ty- 
rannus  intrepidus).  Some  are  ornamented  with  little  re- 
curved crests  in  front  of  the  bead ;  others  have  the  neck- 
feathers  pointed,  and  of  a  rich  metallie  hue;  most  have  the 
tail  remarkably  developed;  and  nearly  all  are  of  a  uniform 
glossy  black  colour:  hence  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  species,  which,  in  truth,  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  has  been  generally  imagined.  In  the  genus 
Analcipus  we  first  have  a  few  bright  colours.  Only  three 
species,  natives  of  Madagascar  and  the  Indian  Islands,  have 
yet  been  discovered ;  they  lead  us  to  the  swift  shrikes 
iOcypterue,  Cuv.),  so  named  from  their  very  long  wings; 
hut  in  7>^Aroc/orni>  these  members  again  become  like  those 
of  the  Drongos.  This  latter  genus  is  very  remarkable ;  for, 
by  the  bristly  nature  and  the  incurvea  direction  of  the 
frontal  feathers,  we  have  a  clear  representation  of  ChtetO' 
blemma,  and  all  those  bristle-fronted  birds  which  are  ana- 
logical to  Prinnops  and Dasycephala* 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  with  regard  to  these  three  groups, 
which  form,  according  to  him,  the  aberrant  subfamilies  of 
the  Laniadce,  that  the  approximation  of  the  Dicrurinee  to 
the  Tyrannina  has  been  thought  so  strong  and  so  decisive, 
that  one  ornithologist  supposes  they  actuiuly  pass  into  each 
other ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  union  is  not  only  highly  pro- 
bable, but  what  we  should  naturally  expect;  in  which  case 
the  three  aberrant  groups  would  form  their  own  circle. 

T/iamnophilin€t. 

Subfamily  Character.— loLienl  toes  unequal ;  the  outer 
connected  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Claws  broad, 
and  not  very  acute.  Bill  lengthened,  abruptly  hooked  at  its 
tip ;  the  tooth  prominent 

Genera.  —  Thamnophilus,  Vieill. ;  Maiaeonoius,  Sw. ; 
Prinnops^  Vieill. ;  Colluricincloy  Vig. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  habits  of  the  Thamnophi- 
Una,  or  Bush- Shrikes,  are  strikingly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  aberrant  divisions,  as  he  terms  them.  The  Bush-shrikcs, 
he  tells  us,  live  among  thick  trees,  bushes,  and  underwood, 
where  they  are  perpetually  prowling  about  after  insects  and 
young  and  sickly  birds,  and  are  great  destroyers  of  eggs. 
They  neither  seize  their  prey  with  their  claws,  nor  do  they 
dart  at  it  on  the  wing;  the  former  therefore  are  thick  and 
rather  blunt,  and  the  wings  are  so  short  as  to  indicate  very 
feeble  flight.  The  bill,  which  is  the  capturing  instrument, 
is  always  stout,  much  more  lengthenea  than  in  the  true 
shrikes,  and  very  abruptly  hooked  at  the  end,  which  is 
armed  with  a  strong  tooth. 

Only  one  species  of  Prionope  (P.  plumaiwX  according  to 
the  same  author,  waa  known  until  lately,  and  that  is  com- 
mon in  Senegal,  where  it  is  said  to  search  for  terrestrial 
insects  in  humid  situations  beneath  the  surface:  it  has  a 
peculiar  crest  of  rigid  feathers  falling  back  on  the  head, 


but  also  reversed  over  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  corapleti  1y 
protecting  the  nostrils  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  M^'. 
Swainson  looks  upon  this  bird  as  forming  the  point  of  uiii  .. 
between  the  buhh -shrikes  and  the  forked-tailed  »hrike).  ••; 
Dicrurince,  the  singular  structure  above  noticed  l>cing  p.:- 
tiallv  developed  in  the  genus  Tephrodomis. 

'thamnophilus^  which  Mr.  Swainson  regards  as  Mnr:  v 
typical,  shows,  he  observes,  the  perfection  of  I'Imt  part.cu.  >' 
structure  which  distinguishes  the  bush-shrikes.    Tl)*?  h 
is  very  powerful;    and  although  many  of  the  species  t.r 
exceed  a  thrush  in  size,  others  are  not  much  lareer  tli.*ii  i 
wren.    The  group  is  slated  to  be  confined  to  the  hotter  L:. 
tudes  of  America,  where  the  species  are  very  numerii  .<« 
Though  the  plumage  is  thick,  the  texture  of  the  feather^  i« 
very  soft  ana  lax.    The  colours  are  sombre,  but  oneo  ei 
gantly  varied  with  dark  bands  and  white  spots.     Mr.  8  «  a  •  .1  • 
aon  looks  upon  the  genus  ^fo/acoito/u^  as  representing  thi>.> 
birds  in  Africa;  and  he  observes  that,  although  they  «<  -t 
long  confounded  with  them,  their  distinctions  are  rvr>  ^•• 
cisive,  the  African  group  being  distinguished  for  the  gaic.  • 
and  brightness  of  their  plumage ;    the  brightest  cnm«  n. 
combined  with  glossy  black  or  clear  green,  with  orange    - 
yellow,  decorating  most  of  the  species.    Others   bovrwr 
have  the  sombre  colours  of  the  American  group,  but   ihc^ 
are  never  banded ;    and  a  few  so  nearly  approacb  the  L  /- 
niance,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  others  t-  • 
than  by  the  great  inequality  of  their  lateral  toes,  the  m..  r 
one  being  always  much  shorter  than  the  outer,  and     1 
latter  often  so  connected  to  the  middle  toe  tlmttho  U'V  .. 
partially  syndactylc.     The  Australian  genus  Collurfs  .-  . 
(Colluricincla?).  he  thinks,  probably  represents  the  tin  <.* 
rostral  type. 

Lanianip, 

Subfamily  Character. — Lateral  toes  equal  and  fr«»-. 
Claws  slender,  acute.  Bill  generally  short,  with  the  to.>:; 
very  prominent. 

Genera. — Lanius,  Linn. ;  Telophonus,  Sw. ;  Chirtob  ^  .- 
ma,  Sw. ;  Nilaus,  Sw.;  and  Faleunculus,  WietW. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  precise  pa«««afi? 
between  the  Thamnophilin€B  smA  the  Laniofup  seemsi  u>  * 
effected  by  the  genus  Choftoblemma,  a  remarkable  f  m 
discovered  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Burchell.  Tht»,  M' 
Swainson  observes,  is  the  only  short-billed  shrike  thiit  h. « 
the  frontal  feathers  stiff  and  directed  forwards  upon  the  Ir- 
of  the  bill:  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  r. 
wings,  it  presents,  in  his  opinion,  a  curioiu  analogy  '  > 
Prionops  among  the  bush-shrikes. 

The  same  author  remarks  that  as  (he  genus  Laniut  > 
pre-eminently  typical,  not  only  of  its  own  family,  but  cf  :i 
whole  tribe  of  Dentirostres,  or  toothed-billed  bird^,  eve  y 
country  in  the  world  possesses  examples  of  it :  even  in  N  ••  - 
Holland  the  true  shrikes  are,  he  states,  represented  h\  \ 
peculiar  type,  the  Falcunculus  frontalis^  which  hovc^f. 
instead  of  watching  for  its  prey  and  devouring  bird^  >  r 
grasshoppers,  by  impaling  them  upon  thorns  and  feeding  •  i 
tbem  at  leisure,  hke  the  true  shrikes,  climbs  among  i  .- 
branches  of  trees  and  devours  the  bard-coated  beetles  rnhx^n 
lurk  beneath.    Here,  he  observes,  is  a  bird  basins  the  f^^r**.} 
of  a  shrike  and  the  habits  of  a  woodpecker.      This  No« 
Holland  shrike,  as  being  the  scansorial  type  of  the  Lanuu- 1«- . 
becomes,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  the  representati^-e    •; 
the  titmice,  and  has  the  crest  and  nearly  the  same  colour'  : 
plumage  as  the  genus  Parus.    This  analogy,  aoeordinc  i  • 
his  views,  is  further  indicated  by  the  great  size  of  the  i.  .  . 
toe,  which  is  so  unusually  large,  as  at  once  to  evince  i  • 
climbing  habits  of  the  bird,  as  affirmed  by  Lewin.     N  - 
is  this,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  analogy  indicated  by  i.  <• 
colours  of  this  species;  for  in  the  Bentim  Tyrant  {iiU"  - 
phagus  sulphuratus^  Sw.),  he  sees  a  bird  in  all   its  m    - 
striking  peculiarities  of  plumage  coloured   hke   the   /  *. 
cunculus  cristatus,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in   .  *  * 
the  back  is  olive-brown,  and    in  the  other   olive-grc-  u 
*  Now,*  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  it  is  precisely  at   i\  < 
point  where,  according  to  our  theory,  the  circle  of  the  shr.* 
family  is  closed ;  and  thus  these  two  genera  will  stand  ^:l 
juxta-position.    Certain  however  it  is  that  cf  all  the  ty- 
rants, the  Bentivi  is  that  which  most  resembles  a  true  shriU 
not  so  much  perhaps  by  its  general  structure,  «s  br  >« 
living  upon  reptiles,  and  even  earrion,  and  thus  beromioc. 
like  the  shrikes,  both  insectivorous  and  carnivorous.*  [B&>- 

TIVI.] 

Of  the  two  other  genera  comprised  in  this  sub&m.'v 
Telophonus  and  Nilaus^  the  former,  acooiding  to  tbe 
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aiitiior,  bears  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  typical  genus 
./.</'// W.9,  as  well  as  \o  Malaconutus,  that,  without  a  knowledjge 
t  iho  true  characters  of  these  three  groups,  an  ornithologist 
nuiy  be  much  perplexed  in  detecting  their  essential  diifer- 
rncus.  *  The  genus  Lanius,'  says  Mr.  Swainson,  *  as 
:ilier'.(ly  mentioned,  is  chiefly  known  in  its  outward  appear- 
ar.i'u  by  its  short  and  strongly  toothed  bill :  but  there  is 
another  character  equally  important,  which  all  writers  have 
liLtherio  overlooked— this  is  to  be  found  in  the  equal  length 
of  the  lateral  toes  and  the  acuteness  of  the  claws.  Now 
this  structure  of  foot  is  also  found,  with  a  diminution  hardly 
pcicepiible, in  Telophonus ;  but  then  the  bill  is  lengthenea, 
so  as  to  give  these  birds  at  the  first  glance  an  appearance 
of  being  Malaconoti.  Tiiis  union  of  characters  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  in  such  birds  as  were  to  represent  the 
biish-shnkes  in  the  circle  of  iawa/?^ ;  for  although  the 
bill  is  moderately  lengthened  in  T.coUaris^  and  remarkably 
so  in  T.  lotigit'ostris,  still  the  culraen  is  regularly  curved, 
uiul  not  abruptly  hooked  at  the  end,  as  in  Malaconotus.  We 
luive  no  remaining  doubt,  in  short,  of  the  immediate  union 
of  Telophonus  \i\i\i  the  pre-eminently  typical  genus  Za/22ii«, 
this  union  being  ejected  by  the  corvine  shrikes  in  one  di- 
vision,  and  the  Teloph.  leucograsnmicus  in  the  other.  The 
>tH'oiid  type  is  Nilau^t  at  present  composed  but  of  one 
s{'eeies:  it  has  the  bill  much  like  that  of  a  true  shrike,  but 
considerably  attenuated;  and  the  general  organization  of 
t  he  bird  is  weaker  than  in  any  other  genus.  This,  we  think, 
is  the  tenuirostral  type  of  the  circle :  if  so,  it  will  conse- 
<|iiently  stand  between  Chceioblemma  and  Falcunculus, 
We  have  already  shown  in  what  respect  this  latter  genus 
nuiv  be  viewed  as  uniting;  the  whole  of  the  shrikes  into  one 
circular  family;  but  as  we  have  ventured  so  far  as  to  trace 
<ut  the  smaller  circle  of  the  Lc^iiancff,  the  ornithologist  may 
well  inquire  in  what  manner  Falcunculus  can  be  actually 
luiited  to  Lanius,  seeing  that  its  outward  structure,  no  less 
than  its  scansorial  habits,  are  so  different.  Now  this  union 
is  on'octed  by  a  lingular  bird  of  Brazil,  long  bandied  about 
(to  translate  an  expressive  French  phrase)  in  systems,  from 
theTanager  family  to  the  old  genus  Lanius^  and  then  again 
\o  Thamnophilus :  its  structure  was  so  peculiar,  that  some 
vcars  ago  we  placed  it  as  the  type  of  a  supposed  genus, 
uhder  the  name  of  Cyclaris :  a  more  minute  analysis  how- 
ever of  this  subfamily,  and  more  especially  the  recent  dis- 
(Mvery  of  Chcetoblemma  among  the  unexamined  birds  of 
oiu*  friend  Mr.  Burchell,  has  quite  satisfied  us  that  this 
is  not  one  of  the  prominent  types  of  the  Laniancv,  but  only 
:in  aberrant  speries  of  Falcunculus ;  we  therefore  cancel 
I  lie  name  of  Cyclaris,  and  propose  for  this  bird  the  name  of 
J\ilruHCulus  Guianeusis* 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson*s  table  of  analogies  of  this 
f'.iiiiily  :— 

Tr.Ucjt  uf  Perchrrt.  AnaIo;;ii'ii.  Subfamilicfl  of  Shrike*. 

TBill  short,  toothed  ;1 
DhNTiRosTRES  .<      seizo    their    prey  >Lanian.=e. 

t     with  their  foot  .  .  J 

TBill  lengthened;  \ 
(-OMROSTRBS .  .<      comprcssed     feet  >  Thaw nophilin.k. 

(     strong  ;  robust .  .  J 


SCA 


(Feet  very  short,  hmd  )  -n.^.^^^r^r,. 
toe  lengthened  .  .  j 


rBill    weak,    mouth  | 
Thnt'irostbbs  .<      smooth;  feed  only  >Cbblepyrin/B. 

(^     on  sofc  substances  j 

,,  j' Bill     broad;     feed  trp,^^^^^,^^ 

*  Every  one,'  observes  Mr.  Swainson,  *  must  have  pcr- 
ctMV.  d  the  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  habits,  between 
Mie  true  shrikes  and  the  falcons,  and  that  Lanius,  which  is 
thu  first  division  or  genus,  is  typical  of  the  whole  family. 
'i'l.*  skulking  thievish  propensities  of  the  bush-shrikes 
(  T/himnophilin€r),  and  the  jays  (which  belong  to  the  Coni- 
/'>•//■'•?),  m  plundering  the  nests  and  destroying  the  eggs  of 
other  birds,  is  thus  explained;  since  it  is  se^i  by  the  above 
tu'li*.  that  these  two  groups  mutually  represent  each  other. 
The  very  great  development  of  the  tail  in  nearly  all  the 
Diunqu  Shrikes  {Dicrurinep)  is  also  one  of  the  most  remark- 
uhle  distinctions  of  gallinaceous  birds  and  of  the  scansorial 
ir.be,  which  latter  is  eminently  characterised  by  the  pecu- 
li.ir  length  of  the  hind-loe  and  by  the  tail-feathers  ending 
in  line  points:  all  these  characters  are  found  in  the  Dron- 
^rn^,  but  in  no  other  shrikes.  The  soft  and  tender  food  of 
the  caterpillar-catchers  iCeblepyrincp)  evinces  "that  even 
P.C,  No.  1347. 


the  Tenuirostres — a  tribe  living  chiefly  npon  juices^may 
be  represented  by  insectivorous  shrikes;  while  the  great 
depression  of  the  bill  which  has  caused  the  tyrants  {Tyran- 
nintK)  to  be  confounded  with  the  flycatchers,  their  constant 
habit  of  capturing  their  prey  upon  the  wing,  and  the 
recorded  fact  that  more  than  one  species  dives  in  the  water, 
all  remind  us  of  the  fissirostral  swallows  and  the  aquatic 
order  of  Nataiores.^ 

Before  dismissing  his  account  of  this  family,  Mr.  Swaia- 
son  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  genera  Vanga 
and  Platylophus,^^iK90  modern  genera,  he  observes,  that 
appear  to  enter  within  its  limits,. but  whose  true  situation 
he  suspects  is  very  different.  *  The  name  of  Vanga,'  says 
Mr.  Swainson,  '  was  given  by  Buifon  to  a  singular  and  very 
rare  bird  of  Madagascar,  as  big  as  a  jay,  but  with  a  long 
abruptly  hookefl  bill  like  a  Thamnophilus.  It  has  been 
usual  to  place  this  genus,  as  well  as  that  of  Platylophus,  in 
the  same  group:  but  when  we  find  that  even  M.  Cuvier 
joins  them  with  the  large  bush-shrikes,  and  several  of  the 
African  Malaconoti,  in  his  genus  Va)iga»  we  immediately 
perceive  that  a  group  so  composed  is  entirely  artificial. 
The  resemblance  between  Vanga  Destructor  and  the  smaller 
species  of  Barita — which  latter  are  obviously  crows — is  so 
perfect,  that  a  suspicion  has  always  existed  in  our  mind 
that  both  belonged  to  the  corvine  famil}'.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  the  genus  Falcunculus,  a  New  Holland  shrike  assume  all 
the  manners  of  a  woodpecker,  may  not  Vanga,  Barrita 
(Barita),  &c.»  by  analogy  of  reasoning,  be  true  crows,  dis- 
guised under  the  economy  and  much  of  the  structure  of 
shrikes?  Again,  does  the  Vangce  (Vanga)  of  New  Hol- 
land and  that  of  Madagascar  belong  to  the  same  genus,  or 
even  to  the  same  natural  group?  The  only  specimen  of 
this  latter  bird  known  to  exist  in  collections  is  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  but  in  too  injured  a  state  to  allow  of  this  question 
being  answered.  On  the  other  hand  we  happen  to  know, 
from  unquestionable  testimony,  that  the  Vanga  Destructor 
of  New  Holland  kills  and  eats  small  birds,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  European  species;  and  that  it  is  actually 
called  a  butcher-bird  by  the  colonists.  Yet  this,  after  all, 
seems  to  us  only  a  relation  of  analogy,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Mniotilta,  which,  although  it  climbs  like  a  Certhia,  is 
merely  a  representation  of  those  scansorial  birds,  and  truly 
belongs,  by  affinity,  to  the  circle  of  warblers.  Since  our  last 
observations  upon  Vanga  were  published,  we  Mave  been 
fortunate  in  procuring  two  or  three  species,  which  so  con- 
nect the  New  Holland  Vangce  with  Barrita  (Barita),  that 
we  no  longer  hesitate  to  place  them  all  in  the  corvine 
family  {Curvid^);  where  also  we  now  Airtiu^Q Platylrrphus, 
since  it  certainly  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  Vanga  De- 
structor  \\i\xx\  to  any  of  the  soft-backed  shrikes  or  Afa/o^o/to/i. 
This  alteration  does  not  however  interfere  with  anything  we 
have  said  rep^arding  Platylophus  being  a  rasorial  type:  as 
such  it  remains,  but  meiely  fills  that  station  in  another 
circle.  Platylophus,  in  short,  has  all  the  outwaitl  aspect  of 
a  jay,  combined  with  that  of  a  shrike  ;  while  its  remarkable 
crest  indicates  to  which  of  the  primary  types  of  nature  we 
should  refer  it.'  {Classijication  of  Birds  ;  see  also  Zoologi- 
cal Journal,  vols.  1  and  2;  and  Fauna  Boreali- Americana, 
vol.  2.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  Specchio  Comparaiivo  (1827). 
places  the  genus  Lanius  between  the  genera  Vireo  and 
Tardus,  In  his  Geographical  and  Comparative  Li^t  of  the 
Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  (1838),  the  Prince 
arranges  the  Lanid^  between  the  Muscicapidce  (its  last 
subfamily  being  Vireonince)  and  the  Corvidee,  In  (his 
arrangement  the  family  consists  of  the  subfamily  Z-^mrV/^, 
which,is  composed  of  the  genera  Lanius,  Linn.,  and  EnneoC' 
tonus,  Boie  (Lanius,  Vig.). 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Laniadce  (his  fifth  family  of  the 
tribe  Dentirostres)  consist  of  but  two  subfamilies — the 
Lanianre  and  the  Thamnophilincp, 

Lanianrc,  • 

Genera. — Kerouki,  J.E.  Gray ;  Corvinella,  Less. ;  Lanius, 
Linn.;  Collurio,  Briss. ;  Euroc&phalus,  Smith;  Oreoica, 
Gould;  Falcunculus,  Vieill. ;  Cyclarhis,  Sw. ;  Laniellus, 
Sw. ;  Telophorus,  Sw, ;  Nildus,  Sw. ;  Napothera,  MuW. ; 
Prionops,  Vieill. ;  Collar iocincla,  Vig.  and  Horsf. 

Thamnophili7ice, 

Genera. —  Thamnophilus,  Vieill.;  Cymbilaimus,  G.  R. 
Gray;  Pityriasis,  Le^^i.;  Krtw^a,  Buff.;  Z,amanM#,  Vieill. ; 
Dryoscopus,  Boie;  Chaunotus,  G.  R.  Gray;  Craclicus, 
Vieill. 

The  Dicrurina*  are  placed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  as  the  last 
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subramily  <(he  Ctloofthe  Ampelidai  tnd  th«  Tj/nmnitite 

occupy  tk   posLlion   ox  the  tliiid  subbmilf  in   ibe   fnrotli 

The  Lamadar  in  thia  aulbor't  arrangenieDt  come  beii^ecD 
llie  lamiliea  Ampelidfe  ftiid  Corvidte  (ibe  first  rnmily  of  Lii 
Uibe  ComrnstTCi).     {List  qf  the  Genera  o/Birdi,  184U,) 

Tlie  Europeiin  gpccjea  of  Laniada  are  Lanti  Excubitor, 
Meridionalii,  Minor,  CoUurio,  and  ru/ut,  the  two  last  be- 
loniting  to  the  (;enus  Enneoctonut,  Boio. 

WeproceedloiUufltratelhiErBraily  with  the  genus  Zoni'iM. 

Generic  Character.— BiW  very  short,  strongly  hooked ; 
ihe  tooth  very  prominent.  Wingi  moderate,  somewhat 
pointed.  Tail  rounded  or  slighdy  gradvialed.  LalsTal  loe« 
free  and  equal.     Claws  acute.     (Sw.) 


^. 


tbo  north  of  England  is  called  WierangU,  a 
common  to  ut  with  ibe  German*,  who  (»%  Geaner  «.'- 
nessech),  about  Struburgh,  Frankfort  and  elsewtaeie  rui, 
it  IVerhangel  or  Warhangel,  perchance  (laith  faei  bi  i: 
were  IVurchangel,  which  literally  rendered  signifle*  a  tvf- 
eatifig  angel.  In  otbcrptils  of  Germany  it  is  called  .Vri-A'  '.- 
Z)oer,  that  it,  Ninekiller  iEtuuoBbMOt),  becauM  it  kilt-  '.••■ 
bird«  before  it  ocuea,  or  evurv  day  nine.  Our  faloomt* '  . 
it  the  Mattagets,  a  name  bormwed  tmxa  the  SaTOTari> 
which  is  by   Aldtovandus  intvrpreled  a  Mvritierimg  i'" 


this  species,  whioh  haunta  bushes,  the  skirts  of  wooiii  \- . 

Elaniations,  consists  of  mire,  Seld-miee,  frogs,  tfnall  h'l'M 
sards,  and  beetles.  '  Althougfa,'  says  WiUagfiby,  '  il  •!  .t 
most  commonly  feed  upon  insects, yet  doth  )t  often  tt\  <i\  ■• 
and  kill  not  only  small  birds,  as  Bnobos,  wr«ns,  flcr..  t' 
(which  Turner  affirms  himself  to  have  seen)  eren  !bnj^:i' 
themselves :  whenne  it  is  wont  by  onr  faleoner*  to  t' 
reclaimed  and  made  for  to  fly  small  birds.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  slates  that  the  grey  shrike  feeds  npon  Tn 
shrews,  small  birds,  froga,  lizards,  and  lar^e  inseclA.     Ir> '.:-      i 
Pr>rtrmts  des   Oyteaux  (1357),  where,  by  the  way,  it  i-     - 
caMed  Falconelln,  the  bird  ia  represented  upon  ■  fletd-m''^-.      { 
with  the  following  quatrain  beneath  its  likeneu : — 


So  that  it  seems  to  bavo  been  considered  a  usefli]  Vir.i  ; 
France.  It  derives  its  nameof  B»/cA*r-fl(Vrf  from  iuhi' 
of  suspending  its  prey,  aller  it  has  deprived  it  of  life.  i. 


We  select  as  an  example  the  Buleher-Bird,  Lamm  Ex- 
eubitor,  Linn. 

Description. —  0£d  Male. — Head,  nape,  and  back  fine 
bright  ash  ;  a  large  black  band  passing  beneath  the  eyes 
and  covering  the  orifices  of  the  ean;  lower  part  pure  white; 
wings  short,  black  ;  origin  of  the  qutUs  and  extremity  of 
the  secondaries  pure  white;  two  external  tail-feathers  white; 
the  third  black  towards  the  centre,  the  fourth  terminated 
by  a  great  white  soace,  and  the  fifth  by  a  less  extensive 
space ;  the  two  middle  ones  entirely  black ;  bill  and  feet 
deep  black.     Length  9  or  10  inches. 

The  Young  Male  resembles  Ihe  female. 

FemaU. — Upper  parts  lc?s  bright  ash ;  lower  parts  whitish, 
nch  breast- feather  terminated  by  a  crest-ent  of  bright  ash  j 
less  white  at  the  extremity  of  the  secondaries,  and  more 
black  oil  the  origin  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Varieties.— i .  Nearly  perfect  white,  only  the  black  parts 
are  lightly  shadowed  out  by  deep  aah. 

2.  More  or  less  variegaled  with  white.     (Temm.) 

This  is  Ihe  Cuslriea  pahmbina  and  Averla  maggtore  of 
the  Italians;  the  Pie-Griecke  grise  Ani  Pie  griiatre  of  ibv 
French;  Tom-Skade  of  the  Danes;  SVarfngel  of  the 
Swedes;  Klavert  of  the  Norwegians:  the  Berg-Aelster, 
Groisere  Neutiloder,  and  Gemeine  fViirger  ai  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Greater  Bulcher-Bird  or  Mattagena  of  WiUughby ; 
Hfnuiitain  Magpie,  Murdering  Pie.  Great  Grey  Shrike, 
Shreei,  and  Shrike  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Cigydd 
MawT  of  the  aniient  Britiah. 

LnccUity. — In  England  this  species  is  only  an  oceasinna! 
visitor,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  inslance  of  ita  having  bred 
here.  'The  Grey  Shrike,'  aays  Mr.  Yarrell,'  has  been  obtained 
in  several  southern  and  western  counties.  In  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Cheithire ;  and  I  am  informeil  by  Mr.  Thompsun  of  Belfast 
that  it  has  occurred  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  Norlh  of 
Ireland.  A  specimen  shot  near  Belfast  is  in  the  collection 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Marshall.  Norlh  of  London,  it  has  been  killed 
in  Suffolk,  Cambridge  shire,  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  Cumber- 
land, Northumborlniid,  and  Durham.  No  Shrikes  appeal 
to  have  been  seen  either  in  the  islands  of  Orkney  or  Shet- 
land; but  the  Grey  Shrike  is  induded  among  the  birds  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Ru&s is,  and  Germany. 
In  Holland  it  is  rare;  but  it  is  rather  a  common  bird  in 
France,  and  remains  there  throughout  the  year,  frequent- 
ing woods  in  summer  and  open  plains  in  winlcr.     It  is  an 


thorns,  and  so  hanginj;  it  up,  as  a  butcher  docs  hi4 
upon  its  sylvan  ehanibles.     Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  vart  '. 
letter  from  Mr.  Doubleday  of  Epping,  who  states  that  iti 


ird  of  this  species,  taken  near  Norwich,  in  October. 
lived  in  bispossession  twelve  months.  It  became  very  'z--.- 
and  would  readily  take  its  food  from  its  master's  h.-i'  '-> 
When  a  bird  was  pven  to  it,  it  invariably  broke  the  ?-k.. 
and  generally  ate  the  head  flrst.  It  sometimes  held  th<'  r.  - 
in  lis  claws,  and  pulle<l  it  to  pieces  in  the  manner  of  hav  >.• 
but  seemed  to  prefer  forcing  part  of  it  through  the  w  x-  - 
then  pulling  at  iL  It  always  hung  what  it  oould  not  eai  li 
the  aides  of  the  cage.  It  would  often  eat  three  atnall  I--.  . 
in  a  day.  In  the  spring  it  was  very  noisy,  one  of  il»  r  .■;•-•  ■- 
little  resembling  the  cry  of  the  kentrel. 

In  the  Booke  of  Falconrie  or  Haaldnge  (Loitdon.  V  . ' 
we  find  T/ie  Matagesse  immediately  following  '  the  S- 
TDwbawke;'  and  at  the  end  of'  A  gen  erall  division  of  h)«<.- 
and  birdes  of  prey,  after  the  opinion  «f  one  ¥t*i\'>.-~- 
Sforiino  Vyncentino,  an  Italian  gentleman  falroner.'  <- 
have  the  following  account  'of  the  Matagasse:' — 

'Though  the  matagasse  bee  a  hawke  of  none  at--  :  ■, 
or  price,  neytber  with  us  in  nny  use  ;  yet  nevertbi'.  ■- 
for  (hat  in  ray  division  I  made  reoilall  of  her  natne.  an  . 
ing  lo  the  French  author,  IVom  whence  I  collected  tun  i  -• 
of  these  points  and  documents  appettamlng  to  Imlconr- .  '. 
think  it  not  beside  ray  purpose  briaSv  to  detan'ba  hem  ni- 
you,  though  I  must  needs  eonfeise.tliat  Where  Ibe  hjwL  -  ' 

of  so  slender  value,  the  deRaiiiun,  or  rather,  descripi 

ber  nature  and  nanie,  must  be  Ihought  o£  no  grvat  reg»'  ■ 
and  then  the  mata;;esso  ia  described. 

■  Her  feeding.'  conlinues  Turbervile,  the  vritu  of   T 
Booke, '  is  upon  ratios,  squirrello,  and  lisards,  and  somei  - 
upon  corlaine  birds  she  dulli  use  to  prey,  whome  she  il     ■ 
ititrappe  and  deceive  by  llighi,  for  Ihii  is  her  dm'i«.     >- 
will  stand  at  pearch  upon  some  tree  or  posts,  and  iV. 
make  an  exceeding  lamentable  cryu  and  «xclaraali->ii.  -■: 
as  birdaa  are  wunlo  to  doe  being  wronged,  or  in  b>isr<l> 
mischiefe,  an^H  to  make  other  fuwlea  believe  and  i!'  -  ^ 
that  she  is  very  much  diMlresscd,  and  slamlcs  iiecdrtu. 
ayde,  whereupon  Ihecreduloussellicbicdea  do  Booke  toge't 
presently  at  her  eall  and  voice,  at  what  time  if  any  bai  - 
.  to  approach   neare  her,  she  out  of  hand  ceaxelh  un  t.  v  ^ 
and  devoureth  ihem  (ungratefiiU  aubtill  foalelj  in  requ,-. 
of  their  simplicity  and  pains.     These  hawkrs  are  in   no  • 
cumpt  with  us,  but  poor  simple  fellows  and  peasanli  tv-  i- 
limcs  do  make  them  to  the  Aste,  and  being  i«clatni«d  a;: 
their  unikilfUl  manner,  do  beaie  them  bo(3*d,  m  falcotHr.i 


MMiompt  hor  wtutiiB  tlw  nftn«  of  B  baifka,  Id  whom  there 
resteih  no  valour  «t  hirilinmi,  ne  jet  dewrring  to  hftve  any 
inure  wriLUa  of  her  prop«rtie  and  natUM,  more  than  Ibat 
she  waa  in  mine  aultior  apeeiSed  aa  a  tneimber  of  my  divi- 
Kiun,  and  there  reputed  in  the  number  nf  long-winBed 
hawka.  For  truely  it  it  not  tbepropertyof  anyaiberhawke. 
by  lucli  dense  and  cowardly  will  to  come  by  Iheir  prey,  but 
tbey  love  to  winne  it  by  main  force  of  iringea  at  tandom,aa 
ibe  round- winged  hawke*  doe,  or  by  free  stooping,  ai  the 
hawkea  of  the  tower  doe  most  commonly  lue,  aa  the  falcon, 
gerfalcon,  aacre,  merlya,  and  such  like,  which  due  lie  upon 
their  vring,  raving  in  the  ayre,  nnil  niffe  (he  fowle,  ot  kill  it 
at  the  encounter.' 

With  reference  to  the  art  whiab  the  mata^taste  ia  here 
Mid  Lo  piBotiae  ir  order  to  entrap  other  binU,  a  device 
attributed  to  the  butchtw-bitd  by  other  authors,  the  com- 
rauaicBtisn  of  a  wiiZer  in  Tha  NatuT-\iit  beoomes  inlereat- 
ing.  He  states  that  hit  first  acouaiiitaace  «ith  this  bird 
waa  oocBsioned  by  hearing  notes  not  entirely  familiar  lo 
him,  though  they  lounb  reaembled  those  of  the  Stooeobat. 
Following  the  sound,  ue  sood  discovered  the  utterer ;  and. 
while  listening,  to  his  surprise,  the  original  notes  were  dis- 
carded, and  otbera  adopted  of  a  aofter  and  more  melodious 
charaoter,  never  however  prolongod  to  anything  like  a  con- 
tinuous song. 

Sir  John  Sebright!  in  hie  interesting  Obtervationt  upon 
Haaking,  when  treating  of  Rutage  Hmnlu,  atalea  that 
the  ihght  falcons  {Falco  gentiUt)  which  are  brought  to  this 
couutry  in  the  spring,  to  be  used  in  flying  herons,  are  cau^t 
iu  Ihe  preceding  autumn  and  winter  on  the  healha  near 
Fulcunsweard,  as  ihey  pass  towards  the  »outh  and  eaal. 
Theui  bawks  are  taken,  ha  tells  us,  by  placing  in  a  favour- 
able situation  a  small  bow  net,  so  amuigcd  as  to  be  drawn 
over  quickly  by  a  lo»x  slrkig  that  is  attached  lo  it.  A 
pigeon  of  a  light  colour  is  tied  on  the  ground  aa  a  bait ;  and 
the  falconer  is  concealed,  at  a  cunveiiient  distance,  in  a  but 
mode  of  turf,  to  which  the  string  reaches,  A  Buicher-Bird 
ILaniiu  Exeabitor)  '  Uiat  Ih,  Ihe  Warder  Buloher-Bird,  from 
the  luuk-aut  that  he  keepji  forihe  falcon,  is  lied  on  Ibe 
ground  near  the  hut ;  and  two  pieces  of  turf  are  so  set  up 
Ak  to  serve  him.  ai  well  for  a  ]t]aco  of  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther, aa  of  lalnwt  from  the  falcon.  The  iaiconet  employs 
liirasolf  iu  bone  sedentary  oeeupalion,  relying  upon  the 
vigilance  of  the  bulcher-bird  (owombimof  theapproach  ofa 
hawk.  This  he  never  feiia  to  do,  by  acreamiug  loudly  when 
he  perceives  hi*  enemy  at  a  dialanoe.  Mid  by  running  under 
the  lurf  when  the  hawk  draws  near.  The  falconer  is  ihiu 
prepared  to  pull  the  net  the  momeot  that  the  falcon  has 
I^ounced  upon  the  pigeon.' 

The  nest  is  generally  built  on  trees,  and  is  ftamed  of 
Krasi-stalks,  rools,  and  mosa,  with  a  lining  of  down  or  wool. 
The  e)(gs,  from  four  to  six,  or,  according  to  Temminck,  from 
five  to  seven,  are  bluish  or  greyish  while,  spotted  on  the 
arger  eud  with  light  browa  and  ash. 


n  cnplivily,  Bechatein  slatca  thai,  if  the  bird  be  captured 
CD  it  is  old,  nice,  birds,  or  living  insecbi  may  he  thrown 
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to  i(,  taking  care  to  leave  it  quite  stone,  for  as  long  as  anj 
one  is  present  it  will  touch  nothing  ;  but  u^  soon  ss  it  has 
once  begun  to  feed  freely,  it  will  cat  fresh  meat,  and  even 
become  accustomed  to  the  universal  paste.  Ad  ounce  of 
meat  at  least  is  ealen  at  a  meal,  and  Ihcre  should  be  a 
forked  branch  or  cro^lEed  slicks  in  its  cage,  across  (he  angles 
of  which  it  throws  the  mouse  or  any  other  prey,  and  then 
darting  on  it  behind  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cage,  de- 
vours every  monel.  The  same  author  stales  that  it  may  be 
easily  taken  if  a  nest  of  young  birds  crying  from  hunger  b« 
suspended  to  some  lime-twigs,  and  that  in  autumn  and  winter 
itwillsQinetimesdart  on  birds  in  rages  which  are  outside  the 
window.  Becbijietn  further  remarks  that,  like  the  Nutcracker, 
il  can  imitate  the  different  notes,  but  not  the  songs  of  birds. 
Nothing  id  mare  agreeable,  according  to  him.  than  its  own 
warbling,  which  much  re&emblus  the  whistling  of  the  grey 
parrot :  its  throat  at  the  time  being  expanded  like  that  of 
the  green  frog.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  great  pity  tliat  the 
bird  only  sings  during  the  pairing  season,  which  is  from 
March  to  May,  and  even  then  often  spoils  the  beautiful 
melody  of  iia  song  with  some  harsh  diseordaiit  notes. 

SHRIMPS,  Saiicoqufi  of  the  French,  a  very  numerous 
family  of  Macrurous  derajKid  crustaceans,  whose  body  is 
generally  compressed  laterally,  their  abdomen  very  large, 
and  their  tegument  simply  horny. 

Ftimily  Character. — in  in  tlio  Astacians,  the  base  of  the 
exlernai  antenuM  ij>  furnished  abuve  with  a  lamellar  appen- 
dage; but,  in  the  sliiimps,  this  lamella  is  much  larger, 
nearly  always  entirely  covered,  and,  generally,  far  surpasses 
the  peduncle  situated  below.  The  feet  are  in  general 
slender  tod  very  long,  and  the  natatory  false  fi:e[  are 
encased  at  their  base  by  lamellar  prolongations  of  the  dorsal 


The  6rancAt<p  are  aUsys  composed  of  horiiuntal  lamelbe, 
and  are,  in  general,  lew  in  number.     (Milne  Edwards.) 
M.  Milne  Edwanls  divides  (he  family  into  four  trihea: — 

Character  of  thf  IWi«. — Internal  antennD  inserted  on 
the  same  linu  ..-  lie  external  anlennn;  first  pair  of  foet 
terminated  by  a  MiU;hetiform  band. 

This  divuiun  comprises  a  single  genus  only ;  but  the  crus- 
taceans which  compose  it  differ  (00  much  tram  the  other 
Salicoquet  to  be  comprised  in  the  natuml  tribes  formed  by 
them.  It  corresponds  (o  the  genus  Ountcon  of  Fabrioius, 
which,  in  (he  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  has  been  un- 
necessarily subaivided  by  Dr.  Leach  and  M.  Risso  into  the 
Crangons  properly  so  called,  Egeons,  and  Pontophili. 
Crangon. 

The  genus  Craitgon  ( Fabr.)  comprises  those  shrimps  whose 
anterior  fbet  are  terminated  by  a  monodaclylous  and  sub. 
cheliform  band. 

Generic  Character. — CarapBoe  much  more  depressed  than 
in  (he  other  shrimps,  and  ptetenling  anteriorly  only  the 
rudiment  of  a  rostrum.  Eyet  short,  large,  and  free.  Art' 
tennis  inserted  nearly  on  the  some  transversal  line ;  the 
flnt  pair  dilated  at  their  base,  at  the  external  side  of  which 
is  a  rather  large  scale;  their  peduncle  is  short,  and  they 
are  terminated  by  two  multi-articulate  fllaments.  Theex- 
.temal  anlennce  are  inserted  outwardly,  and  a  little  below 
the  preceding,  and  (hey  offer  nothing  remarkable.  The 
mandibUe  are  slender,  and  without  any  palp.  The  external 
jawfeet.  which  are  uediform,  and  of  moderate  length,  ter- 
minate by  a  flattened  and  obtuse  joint ;  within  they  carry  a 
short  palp,  terminated  by  a  small  flsgnform  appendage 
directed  inwards.  The  sternum  is  very  wide  backwards. 
The  flfst  pair  ot  feet  are  strong,  and  terminate  iu  a  Bat- 
tened band,  on  Ihe  anterior  edge  of  which  a  moveable  claw 
is  bent  back :  the  internal  angle  of  this  hand,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  point  of  the  claw,  is  armed  with  a  tooth 
representing  an  immoveable  rudimentary  finger.  The  two 
succeeding  pairs  of  feel  are  extremely  slender ;  the  second 
(erminatc,  gnittally,  in  a  very  snwll  didaetykius  elav ;  and 
the  third  are  mouodactylous,  like  those  of  the  fourth  and 
nnh  pairs ;  but  these  toax  posterior  feat  are  much  stronger. 
The  abdomen  is  very  large,  but  presents  nothing  remarkabl* 
in  its  conformation.  The  brattchia  arc  only  seven  in  num- 
ber on  each  side  of  the  thorax.    (M.  E.) 

The  genus  is  divided  by  M.  Uilne  Edwatila  into  Uie  fol- 
lowing sections; — 

1.  Species  having  the  second  pau  of  feet  nearly  aa  long 
as  the  third  pair. 


In  this  seclion  are  comprised  C.  vulgaris,  C.  /amatut, 
and  C.  Boreas.     We  select  the  Srat  09  an  example. 

Deterifiion  of  C.  vulgarii- — Corapare  and  abdomen 
almost  Diilirely  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  one  anial] 
median  spine  on  the  stomachal  region,  and  one  latero!  above 
each  branchial  region.  Terminal  filaments  of  the  internal 
onlonnffi  mote  than  twice  as  lonq  as  their  peduncle.  La- 
mellar appendage  of  the  external  anlenntc  large  and  elon- 
gated (about  twice  as  long  as  the  pedunclu  of  the  internal 
anIennEe).  J-aat  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  long  and 
narrow.  Two  last  pain  of  feet  of  modersle  size.  A  strong 
spine  inserted  on  the  sternum,  between  the  second  pair  of 
feeC,and  directed  forwards.  Abdomen  smootli.and  without 
any  keel.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  pointed,  and 
without  a  liirrow  above.  Length  rather  more  than  two 
inches.    Colour  greenish -grey,  dotted  with  brown. 

toca/ihM— Common  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France. 

This  is  the  Crsvette  of  the  French,  and  Shrimp  of 
matkels,'and  Is  one  of  the  most  delicious,  Pennant  thinks 
the  most  delicious,  of  the  maorurous  crustaceans. 


CctDgon  nUfuU.    a,  aaberfcr  IihjI  or  elov- 

2.  Species  with  the  second  pair  of  feet  much  longer 
than  the  third. 

Ettnnple.  Crcmgan  teptemearinalut ;  Sabinea  septem- 
earinata,  Ron 

Sabinea.    (Ross.) 

Generie  Character. —  l/jiper  antenna  with  two  Blamenla 
inserted  nearly  on  the  same  horiionlal  line ;  the  interior 
longest.  Liiicer  antenna:  shorter,  a  scale  exlernallv  iini- 
denluleat  the  apex  annexed  to  Ihc  peduncle;  the  first  joint 
not  prolonged  to  the  middle  of  lite  i>cale. 


equal  in  length. 

Feet  ten ;  the  anterior  pairtubooroprMsed,*ubdidaety1on> : 
the  second  pair  very  abort,  Ibio,  inunguiculate ;  third  pa.r 
Ihin,  furnished  with  aeinfle  claw;  foarlh  and  iflh  p*iR< 
thicker  than  the  |ireceding,  furnishad  with  comprvtird 
'aws.  (Ross.) 
Example,  Sabinea  etptetntarinctta ;  Crangtm  efplemean- 
nalui,  Sabine. 

Captain  James  Ross  states,  in  ibe  Appendix  to  Sir  John 
Ross's  '  Second  Voyage,'  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  foroii- 
tion  of  llie  second  pair  of  legs  Jn  this  lingular  animal.  ;i 
hai  become  necessary  to  eitablish  a  new  genus,  which  I  • 
dedicates  to  Major  Sabine,  by  whom  it  waa  discovered  i-n 
the  coast  of  Davia'a  Siraiti,  during  Sir  Edward  I'arr;  > 
first  voyafje  to  those  regions. 

Tbe  fallowing  is  Major  Sabine'a  Dgteription. — Lensib 
four  inches;  colour  varied,  red  and  white  above,  itbiy 
beneath.  Thorax  seven-earinale,  the  three  lateral  cann» 
on  each  side  serrate,  llie  middle  one  with  strong  vpim: 
rostrum  short,  ctirving  down  between  the  eyes,  giooiml  ii: 
the  centre ;  the  five  upper  carina  carried  on  in  Tery  lai»t 
rudiments  along  the  back ;  the  terminal  setas  of  tbe  niper^x 
aniennoe  inserted  nearly  in  the  same  horitoDtal  line,  'he 
interior  one  being  the  longest ;  the  Srat  joint  of  the  inferv'r 
an  lennm  scarcely  producadbeyond  the  middle  of  the  ■quami 
a  strong  spine  on  the  abdomen  directed  forward  botwtrr. 
the  chelate  legs;  the  lest  joint  of  tbe  pedifbnn  palpi  siib- 
acuminate,  rather  longer  than  the  preceding ;  second  pjc 
of  legs  slender,  very  short,  bristled  and  uncovered,  in  whi.-;i 
last  essential  point  it  differs  from  the  PonlopkUat  tpiii"*!.' 
of  Leach,  Mai.  Pad.  Brit.,  t.  37.  to  which,  in  other  resper'^ 
this  species  hears  a  near  resemblsnre. 

Loeahtiet. — Rarer  in  the  Arctic  Seat  than  Cram  n 
Boreal ;  several  taken  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis's  StTBi:> . 
a  few  specimens  obtained  near  Felix  Harbour;  near  ttic 
island  Igloolik  in  considerable  numbers. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  ^nus  Mettaptu  of 
RaSnesque  appears  to  bear  some  analogy  to  Crangtiu.  bM 
that  it  has  been  too  imperfectly  characterized  to  permit  i^i 
occupation  of  a  place  in  a  natural  method. 
U.  Alp/uatit. 
Tlie  shrimps  comprised  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  under  t'-i 
tribe  aro  stouter  in  their  forms  than  those  of  the  ■uocee'li'j; 
division,  but  tbcy  aro  not  depressed  as  (be  CranBon*  •.-<'. 
Tbe  roatium  is  very  short,  and  has  never  the  fonn  of  a  crt-: 
projecting  central  blade,  as  in  the  Palemoniana.  Tbe  in- 
ternal antennrs  are  placed  above  tbe  eiternaJ  anleniip. 
and  are,  in  general,  very  short.  One  pair  of  feet  is  tr  1 
Btout.  and  generally  terminated  by  a  powerful  didartii"  :? 
hand.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  feet  are  nearly  alvait ,:  ■ 
daciylous,  but  the  third  pair  never  are;  the  three  last  pai-. 
ate  rather  robust,  and   sejve  for   walking  as  well   as   :'  c 

The  genera  included  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  andrr  i>  ■ 
tribe  KteAtya,  Hymetwcera,  Alpheu*,  Amtonii,  JstfON'.n  l 
Can'dina,  NiMa,  and  Alkanoi. 

Atya.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Charoeler.—See  the  aritctc. 

£oca/iiie«.— Coasts  of  Mexico.    (M.  E.) 
Hyraenocera.    (Letr.) 

Sea  the  article. 

Alpheus.     (Fabr.) 

Generie  Character. — Carapace  advanced  above  the  «><-«. 
forming  above  each  of  those  organs  a  small  vaulted  bucLtt  r 
Botlrum  %'ery  small,  and  suraetimes  wanting.     In  other  in- 
spects the  carapace  presents  nothing  particular.     Tbe  •'.-;  — 
rior  antenna  are  small,  their  Drat  joint  short,  and  an. - 
externally  with  a  lamina,   which  is  ordinarily  spin^l'.'.-n, 
the  two  next  joints  ore  cylindrical ;   and  of  the  term  -. 
niaments,  two  in  number,    the  upper  one  is  stonier  a 
shorter  than  the  lower,  and  presents  traces  of  a  di\  ii. 
near  tbtf  end.  The  t'r{/'rn*or  anfr'nifS  are  inserted  extern, l    • 
to  and  below  the  preceding :  the  lamellar  palp  is  uf  m   .,- 
rate  size,  or  even  sometimes  eqidII  and  pomted,  and  iLi  ' 
terminal   fliameiit   presents   nothing   particular   except  :> 
that  it  is  often  somonbal  compressed.     Tbe  mandiUet  -  . 
provided  with  a  short  palpifurm  ap|iendage.  which  is  «i 'c 
and  llaltened.     Tbe  form  of  the  external Jau^/ret  var>t--  a 
little:  sometimes  they  are  slender  and  elongated,  in  k>:i 
cases  of  moderate  lengili,  and  terminated  by  a  widcnird  ir  . 
nearly  foliaceous  joinL  Tbe  two  flrst  pairs  of /e«f  ared;-!..  - 
tylous;  thoanterioi  feet  strong  and  letiDinaleU  b)  a  l»r^-i 
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cnnvox  lisnd,  the  funn  atul  dimenMoiiMjrnliiiluljff.r  in 
oil  (111!  opposile  Bidet  of  the  \in]\,  'llit?  nii-ii.il  im;i  -ii' 
ure  slenilur  and.  flliroro),  thqir  li^nd  is  ruiJimL'iiuiy, 
their  cHT|iu9  muki-orliculale.  The  l»st  three  pun 
iiiuiiodiictyloua,  and  af  a  moderate  length.  The  alidiii 
ia  lar^o,  and  lU  false  t'uet  elongsled. 

U'-as^aphical  Diainbaiion. — The  leuof  warm  climates. 
S.>nia  speciea  are  ruund  in  the  MedilecrRDean,  but  the  gmater 
pnrl  in  the  leat  of  the  ADlillea  or  in  the  ludian  Occ«d. 
<M.  K.) 

M.  Miloe  Eilward*  separates  the  Alpheaiis  into  the  ful- 
luiniig  sections  and  tubdivisioo* : — 
I.  Specie*  with  a  pointed  rostrum. 

A.  No  spine  at  the  outside  of  the  basilar;  joint  of  the 
external  anteniw. 

Example,  Alpheu*  ruber. 

heiirrijjlion. — Closely  apjiroxiinatiuf;  Alp/teia  brevirot- 
Iris,  a  species  from  llie  coasts  of  New  UolUiid,  tiut  with  the 
b'lily  very  slender;  the  large  claw  wiih  four  tonjjitudiiial 
ubiuse  eresta  or  ridges,  Iwn  of  nhivh  are  on  its  auperior 
border,  and  two  on  its  exierasl  surface;  its  lower  border 
obtuse;  the  moveable  finger  much  t^hoiier  than  the  im- 
niuvettble  one;  a  spine  on  tba  superior  border  of  ihe  two 
arms,  at  some  disianco  from  the  term  in  at  ion.    Length  IS 

Locality. — Tbe  Mediierrancon.    iM.  E.) 

B.  A  ^reac  spine  fixed  on  the  external  bonier  of  the 
bosilary  joint  of  Iho  external  autennje.  and  directed 
forwarax. 

Kvuniple,  Alpheut  viUotut. 

Ilfscription. — Body  covered  with  a  rather  close  down ;  a 
small  median  cru«t  armed  with  a  median  spine  at  the  biuie 
lit  ilie  rostrum,  which  is  a  hllle  inllecled;  a  ruUimi'iilary 
^;iiTic  on  Ihe  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  vaults,  tieuond 
jKiiit  once  and*  half  the  length  of  Ihe  Grht.  lamellar  up- 
pL-iid;ise  of  the  external  antennio  very  narrow,  and  scarcely 
]>.is»iiig  beyond  the  peduncle  of  llione  orgntis ;  lateral  spitie 
iiS  tile  Lajilary  joint  very  long.  External  jaw-feet  large, 
Kiroiio;,  wide  towards  the  end,  and  furnished  with  large 
l>uiii:hcs  of  longandstilf  hairs.  Anterior  feet  convex,  very 
iiijiqiiat;  the  great  right  hand  ^ranulose  and  very  hairy 
iil>,>ve,  a  little  turned  upon  jlnell^  hollowed  by  a  loiigitudin^ 
]> .  oround  furrow  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  external  surfui^e, 
■.••A<\  terminated  by  an  immuvoablo,  obtuse,  and  very  short 
<ni>;>.'ri  tile  thumb  equally  obtuse  and  very  much  curved. 
Ki  ot  very  small,  but  cylindrical  and  elongated.  Li:liglb 
ulii>iit  a  inches. 

i'.w/(/y.-The  seaa  of  New  Holland.     (M.  E,) 
i,  S|iecies  depiived  of  a  b p in ilurm  rostrum. 

F.\ample,  Aipheutjrotilulis. 

Drscriptioii. — Carapace  slii{hllv  curinaleil  at  its  anterior 
ji'irl.  Front  very  much  advanced,  nearly  triangular:  urbi- 
l.il  laiills  proji^cling  very  much  ;  second  joint  uf  the  intur- 
II. il  3iiiennte  slender  and  utongiileU.  Lamellar  appenii^ge 
»I  llieeKlernal  antcnnoB  less  lung  than  tln'ir  peduncle;  tio 
Ijtural  spine  at  (he  ba^te  uf  those  urguns.  External  jaw-feet 
vi'iy  nhurti  but  rather  niile  towards  the  end.  Aniuriur  fuel 
^lll!>|JIll  and  very  unequal;  the  «lout  hand  convex,  the 
ainnll  one  more  or  less  compressed.     Length  about  iO  linisi. 

Z'>r,//,fy.— Coasts  of  New  Holland.     (M.  E.) 

.M.  Milne  Edwards  records  twelve  species  uf  Alpheus. 
Puntonia.    (Lair.) 

(Jeneric  Character, — Carapace  short  and  i-onvex;  the 
/•'"'If  »ith  a  short  but  robust  and  intlocled  rostrum;  the 
'!/''(  are  cylindrical,  projecting,  and  very  muvLuble.  Tbe 
iiiicrnul  antenna)  are  very  short,  and  forme<l  very  nearly 
lil.u  tliKse  of  Ihe  Paleroons  or  Prawns;  the  HrsC  juint  of 
nil  It'  pedicle  is  very  wide  and  lamellar  externally ;  the  two 
>Lir.  ('i.-iliiig  joints  are  small  and  cylindrical.  The  terminal 
lll.iiiicuiH,  two  in  number,  are  very  sshart,  and  the  one  he- 
( ..>  oe<i  ilieiu  is  biltd  at  the  extremity.  The  external 


mail  and  very  narroir  throughout  lliuir  IvUL^lh. 
I  III'  four  Br«t  pairsuffcet  are  diductyloua;  the  Drst  pair  are 
-'■■ndcr  unit  Icrminalcd  by  a  weU-'forme"l  but  very  small 
l.j..d :  iliu  hands  of  itie  socunit  pair  are.  on  the  couirury,  very 
I  \!^<3  and  of  very  unequal  size,  someiiines  liie  left  is  largest, 
'l  .,L-  succeeding'  feet  are  nioileratu,  munudacli  lous,  and  ter- 
iiiiiintuil  by  a  nearly  rudimcnlary  larius.  I'iie  a/idwifn  it 
i::r,:;e.  especially  in  the  females,  and  pre-ents  a  ronfuruia- 
'..iiu  vury  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  Ihe  Patemons ; 
ii  la  hov>e>B(  to  hs  remarkud  that  the  median  blade  of  tbe 
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caudal  fin  lieart  m  tpiiMi  on  iU  upper  luiface.  The  bran- 
chitE,  which  are  well  developed,  are  only  five  on  each  side, 
those  Rxed  above  Ihe  appendaiies  of  Ihe  mouth  being  nidi- 
mcDiary,  and  the  first  rings  of  the  thorax  supporting  only 
one  pair.     (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  Po>i!ani/B  into  the  follow- 
ing icciimis ;  — 

1.  Species  with  the  rostrum  very  large  and  depressed, 
and  the  exteinul  antenna)  inserted  neatly  ou  the 
same  line  as  the  superior  antennic. 

Example,  Pontnnia  macrophthaltna. 

DeKTiplion. — Carapace  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  Ros- 
trum triangular;  eyes  very  large  and  icmuikably  project- 
in);;  a  small  spine  on  the  outside  uf  the  ba^ilary  joint  of 
the  external  antenns.  External  jaw-feet  very  short.  Se- 
cond pair  of  feet  very  large,  ditferinK  hut  little ;  hand  nearly 
OS  large  as  Ihe  cluviform  body,  and  terminated  by  a  claw, 
the  immoveable  Cnijer  of  which  is  pointed  and  armed  with 
a  large  tubercle,  and  the  moveable  finger  stout  and  nearly 
semilunar.     Abdomen  narrow.     Length  about  ten  lines. 

Z, oca /i(y.— .Asia lie  seas,  where  it  was  found  by  M.  Dus- 
sumier.     (M.  E.) 

2.  Species  with  the  narrow  rostrum  very  murh  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  iiiHccied  towards  the  point; 
Ihe  external  anlennio  inserted  entirely  below  the 
superiur  anlennrc. 

Example,  Pontnnia  armata. 

Description. — Cotapace  armed  with  a  small  spine  near 
the  base  of  the  ciiternal  anlenuie,  and  depressed  near  the 
insertion  of  the  ejes'  roetrum  not  advanced  beyond  the 
iiall'of  the  length  of  the  scale  of  the  external  aniennre.  Ab- 
domen very  stout.  Second  pair  of  feet  moderate,  and  but 
sligblty  convex,     length  nearly  two  inchei. 

Localitj/.—iicv  Ireland,  where  it  was  found  by  MU. 
Quoy  and  Galmurd.    (M-E.) 

Autunomea.     (Risso.) 

Generic  Character. — Ajitcnnis  jiitcrinedi.ile  or  superior, 
Icrminalud  by  two  lllamunis,  one  of  which  is  much  longer 
and  thicker  than  the  oilier ;  external  or  inferior  aniennce 
longer  than  the  body,  andselaneuiis.  Peduncles  uf  the  Brst 
inarticulate,  having  their  toner  portion  convex  and  armed 
with  a  spur,  the  intermediate  lung  and  cylindrical,  and  the 
last  short  and  bent.  Those  of  the  second  bi- articulate, 
without  scales,  their  second  portion  being  hairy  at  its  ex- 
tremity. External  jaw-feel  not  foliaceous.  First  pair  of 
/eel  only  didacty lous,  very  large, thick,  unequal;  the  others 
very  short,  very  delicate,  and  terminating  in  simple  hooks. 
fliiJi/  elongated,  smooth.  Carapace  slightly  convex,  ter- 
minated auleiioily  by  a  sharp  point  at  the  ruilrum,  which 
hardly  advances  bevunil  the  eyes,  which  ore  globular  and 
supported  on  very  smalt  peduncles.  The  three  inlerme- 
(iuilo  natatory  plates  of  the  extremity  of  the  abJnmeti  tniti- 
ealed  at  the  summit  with  a  small  point  on  each  tide,  the 
two  lateral  plates  rounded  and  ciliated.     (Desm.) 

Example,  Aulo/iomea  Olivii. 

Description. — Length  lu  hues;  general  form  that  of 
Nika  and  Alpheus.  Carapace  smooth,  demi-iranapaienl. 
yellowish,  slightly  varied  with  reddish  tints;  lii'->l  pair  uf 
feet  flno  red  above,  and  bright  yellow  below ;  exieiual  an- 

L'milily.—The  Adriatic  Sea,  and,  rather  rarely,  at  the 

ivironsof  Nice,  wliete  it  lives  solitary  in  the  sea-^ecd  and 
muddy  plares ;  the  female  carries  her  letldi^h  eggs  about  the 
middle  of  the  summer.     (Dcsm.) 

Caridma.     (M.  E.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  presenting  nothing  par- 
icular,  and  terminating  by  a  lamellar  rosirnra  varymj;  in 
length.  Eyes  projectini;.  Internal  anlennie  veiy  Ions, 
and  terminaied  by  two  large  mulli-ariiculatc  Clamonts,  one 
of  which  is  convex  at  its  base;  exiernal  anicnnai  formed 
like  thoseof  ihoPalomons.  External  jaw-feel  long,  slender, 
und  pediforni.  Two  first  pair  of  feci  didactylons;  the  an- 
terior very  short  and  presenling  a  rcinarkuble  disiiobition. 
The  carpus  is  nearly  triangular,  and  terminates  anteriorly 
by  a  concave  border,  which  receives  the  base  of  the  hand 
fixed  at  its  loner  aiiglo ;  the  hand  is  short  and  terminated 
by  two  lamellar  BngerH  deejily  hoUuweil  into  a  sjioon  shape. 
The  second  pair  of  feet  are  longer  and  mure  sle;ider ;  IhJ 
carpus  is  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  the  hand  is  fuimcd  like 
that  of  the  preceding  muniber.  Thf  three  last  pairs  of  foet 
are  iilcnder  and  nearly  of  the  same  length.  AbJomcn  farmed 
as  in  ilie  Palemons.     (M.  E.) 

Example,  Cittidinii  Typut. 
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Description,-^BmtnaR  sharps  Btnd^t,  moderate,  not 
attaining  the  extreitaity  ef  the  second  joint  of  the  internal 
antennae,  and  armed  below  with  three  small  teeth.  Anterior 
feet  shorter  than  the  external  jaw-feet.  Extremity  of  the 
claws  furnished  with  much  hair.  Length  about  10  lines. 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  tribe  establishes 
the  passage  between  Pontarria  and  Aiya,  and  seema  to  bear 
some  analogy  to  Hymenocera. 

Nika.    (Risso.) 

Generic  Character. — M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that 
this  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  defect  of  symmetry  in  the 
conformation  of  the  two  first  pairs  of  feet.  In  their  general 
form,  he  remarks,  they  resemble  the  Palemons,  or  rather, 
the  genus  Athanas,  for  their  rostrum  is  very  small.  Their 
internal  antenna  are  slender,  and  terminated,  as  in  these 
last,  by  two  rather  long  filaments.  The  external  jato-feet 
are  pediform,  long,  and  stout;  the  joint  which  terminates 
them  is  pointed  at  the  end.  The  anterior  feet  are  stronger 
than  those  which  succeed,  but  of  moderate  length;  the  an- 
terior right  limb  has  a  well- formed  didactylous  hand,  whilst 
that  opposed  to  it  is  monodactylous  and  formed  after  the 
manner  of  ambulatory  feet.  The  second  pair  of  feet  are 
filiform,  and  terminated  by  a  small  pincer,  which  is  nearly 
rudimentary;  their  carpus  is  multi-articulate,  and  their 
length  very  different ;  the  left  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  anterior  feet,  and  the  right  is  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  its  opposite.  The  succeeding  feet  are  monodactylous, 
and  terminated  by  a  styliform  tarsus,  which  is  not  spiny ; 
the  fourth  pair  are  longer  than  the  third.  The'  abdomen 
has  the  same  form  as  in  the  Bilemonians, 

Example,  Nika  edulis. 

Description.— Rostrum  slightly  inflected,  and  nearly  of 
the  length  of  the  eyes.  A  small  tooth  on  each  side,  on  the 
anterior  border  of  the  cai-apace,  below  the  insertion  of  the 
eyes.  Anterior  jaw-feet  vei7  large,  their  antepenultimate 
joint  passing  beyond  the  lamina  of  the  external  antennae. 
The  monodactylous  foot  of  the  first  pair  less  than  the  didac- 
tylous foot.  Median  lamina  of  the  caudal  fin  hollowed  into 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  furnished  above  with  two  pairs 
of  small  spines.    Length  about  two  inches. 

Localities, — The  Mediterranean  and  tbeEngUsh  Channel. 
(M.  E.) 

Athanas.     (Leach.) 

Generic  Character, — Carapace  not  elevating  itself  into  a 
carina  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  as  in  the  Palemonians ; 
the  rostrum  itself  not  toothed  on  its  edges.  Eyes  projecting 
but  little,  but  not  covered  by  the  carapace,  as  in  Alpheus. 
Internal  antennee  rather  large,  and  terminating  by  three 
multi-articulate  filaments,  disposed  as  in  Palemon,  as  are 
the  external  antennce  also.  Mandibles  robust,  with  a  pal- 
piform,  short,  but  very  large  appendage  composed  of  two 
joints.  External  jaiv-feet  slender  and  short.  First  pair  of 
feet  long  and  very  strong,  unequal,  and  terminating  by  a 
large  didactylous  hand,  the  pincers  of  which  are  short  and 
robust  Second  pair  of  feet  filiform,  and  ordinarily  bent 
(rcploy6es  en  deux) ;  their  carpus  is  much  elongated  and 
multi-articulate,  and  they  terminate  in  a  very  small  and 
very  weak  didactylous  hand.  The  three  succeeding  pairs 
of  feet  are  monodactylous,  and  present  nothing  remarkable. 
Abdomen  not  gibbous;  each  of  Xjiq  false  feet  supporting  two 
large  lanceolate  lamineo.  External  lamin»  of  the  caudal 
Jin  with  a  transverse  articulation  as  in  the  Astacians. 
(M.  E.) 

Example,  Athanas  nitescens. 

Description. — Rostrum  sharp,  shorter  than  the  peduncle 
of  the  internal  antcnnse;  a  spine  on  each  side  of  its  base, 
on  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  Hands  unequal, 
convex,  and  with  short  and  obtuse  fingers.  Carpus  of  the 
second  pair  of  feet  divided  into  five  or  six  joints.  Median 
lamina  of  the  caudal  fin  carrying  on  its  upper  surface  four 
spines ;  posterior  border  of  the  four  lateral  pieces  dentilated. 
Length  about  an  inch. 

Localities. — Coasts  of  France  and  England.     (M.  E.) 

III.  Rilemonians. 

Character  of  the  Tribe. — Body  laterally  compressed,  but 
the  abdomen  never  sharp  as  in  the  Peneans.  T/iorax  large. 
Carapace  armed  in  front  with  a  great  sabre-like  rostrum, 
nearly  always  dentated  above.  AnteJince  placed  as  in  the 
preceding  tribe,  but  longer,  and  the  first  pair  often  with 
three  terminal  filaments.  All  \\\g  feet  are  slender,  and  the 
two  first  pairs  are,  generally,  didactylous,  whilst  the  three  ^ 


lafll  pain  aie  iMver  didietyloiis.    Thm  abdomin  »  ef  great 
Bixe,  but  fut  lost  than  that  «f  the  Fmeam.    (VL  K.) 

Genera.--OfialAop%^/tfm;  MippabfU;  BkjfuehocmeUM , 
Pandaiu^;  LysmcUa;  wjid  Jhlenum, 

Gnatbophyllum  (LMretlle.    Driwixs  RiMO)» 

Generic  Character. — Routnun  short  but  tmniwiitil, 
lamellar,  and  dentilated  on  itn  tupenor  edge.  Upper  an- 
tennee  terminated  by  very  short  fllamenta,  and  blade  of  th« 
lower  antenn»  rather  large  and  oval.  The  external  Jate- 
feet  are  foliaceous  and  formed  nearly  like  those  of  Cah-^ 
nassa,  and  their  second  and  third  joints  are  enlarf^  «o  i. 
to  form  a  great  operculum  whieh  covers  the  whole  of  Oi« 
mouth,  and  carries  in  firont  a  small  slender  stem  fbrnied  jf 
the  two  last  joints.  Two  fint  pairs  of  feet  modetaie  a;.<i 
terminated  by  a  didactylous  hand ;  the  three  lait  pairs  m.- 
nodactylous,  of  moderate  length,  and  terminated  by  a  soul, 
dentated  tarsus.  Abdomen  presenting  nothing  remarkable. 
(M.  B.) 

Example,  Gnaihophyllum  elegam. 

Deecription, — Carapace  convex,  rostrum  oblique,  anfi 
armed  above  with  Arom  six  to  seven  teeth  ;  second  pair  cf 
feet  rather  longer  and  stouter  than  the  first  pair ;  tenu  in  i  • 
blades  of  the  abdomen  oval.    Length  about  VLQ  lines. 

Locality. — Nice. 

Hippolyte.    (Leach.) 

Generic  CAamc/er.— -General  form  of  the  body  resem- 
bling that  of  PaUmon,  but  their  abdomen  is  incapable  <-/ 
being  completely  straightened,  and  appears,  in  some  de<^'KH . 
to  be  humped;  rostrum  very  large,  comprised,  and  nearly 
always  strongly  dentated ;  internal  antemue  small,  and  ter- 
minated oaVy  by  two  multi-articulate  filaments  nearly  '' 
equal  length,  one  of  which  is  very  large  and  strongly  cilmt^ni : 
external  antenna  inserted  under  the  preceding,  and  pr»  - 
senting  nothing  remarkable;  external  jaw-fBet  slender  and 
elongated  ;feet  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  xImt* 
of  Lysmata,  only  that  they  offer  no  appendage  at  their  ha^c : 
the  first  pair  are  short,  but  rather  stout;  the  second  &:«• 
filiform,  terminated  by  an  extremely  small  didactyl<  u» 
hand,  and  have  a  multi-articulate  carpus ;  the  three  last  pti.*^ 
of  feet  are  rather  long,  and  in  generad  very  spiny  at  the  evA  . 
the  terminal  plates  of  the  natatory /a/#e^/(f9f  are  lanceolate, 
dentilated  on  their  edges,  and  ciliated  all  round;  breutrAuf 
seven  on  each  side.     (M.  E.) 

The  species,  which  are  rather  numerous,  and  all  small  m 
size,  are  divided  by  M.  Milue  Edwaids  into  the  follupiD,* 
sections: — 

i.  Species  whose  rostrum  springs  from  the  front  and  it 
not  continued  backwards,  with  an  elevated  crest  occu- 
pying the  median  line  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Hippolyte  variana. 

Description.— Rostrum  passing  beyond  the  pednnde  ^t 
the  internal  autennsB,  straight,  slender,  and  armed  with  c««> 
teeth  above— one  situated  at  its  base,  and  the  other  near  u» 
extremity—and  two  below,  situated  a  little  behind  the  1.  »i 
superior  tooth ;  a  small  spine  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  ti  • 
rostrum,  above  the  insertion  of  the  eyes ;  first  joint  of  tbv 
iniernal  antenns  armed  externally  with  a  spine  of  modt-Tdrj 
size;  lamellar  appendages  of  the  external  antennae  ln'-jr-, 
passing  a  little  beyond  the  rostrum,  and  oval,  or  rathtr 
truncated  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  from  heL-, 
backwards  at  their  extremity;  external  jaw-feet  sh«»rT 
passing  only  slightly  beyond  the  peduncle  of  Uie  antc:»i,.i . 
and  terminated  by  a  short  flattened  joint,  which  is  ir u  - 
cated  and  spiny  inwards;  anterior  feet  very  short,  hanl  v 
reaching  beyond  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenna  ; 
second  pair  moderate,  shorter  than  the  third,  and  L.ix  :  ^ 
the  carpus  divided  into  three  or  four  indistinct  segment  ^^ 
median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  with  two  pairs  of  sm..  . 
spines  on  its  upper  surface.    Length  four  or  five  lme&. 

Localities. — ^The  British  Channel  and  the  coasu  of  L 
Vendue.     (M.  E.) 

2.  Species  whose  rostrum  fiyrms  an  elevated  crest  on  :l>c 
anterior  part  of  the  stomachal  region,  but  is  not  )  n>- 
longed  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Hippolyte  crassicomis. 

Description.— A^Ytkptice  rounded  above;  rostrum  ti-r 
small,  rather  elevated  at  its  base,  but  taking  its  origin  cK>f 
to  the  insertion  of  the  eyes,  and  not  reaching  to  the  oxxie- 
mity  of  those  organs,  intlected  at  first,  then  straight,  bifid 
at  the  end,  and  armed  above  with  two  or  three  dentiladoon : 
eyes  very  large ;  internal  antennas  remarkably  stout*  their 
basilary  joint  dilated  and  lamellar  below;  the  two  succeed- 
ing joints  spiny,  and  the  upper  terminal  filament 
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exlernal  border.  The  mandiblei  carrj'  a  imill,  eflindriu], 
palpiform  appendaeci  and  the  eKlemal  jatD-feet  Ere  of 
madeTnIo  leii(;ih.  slender,  sDincllmes  unguiculated  at  llio 
end,  and  someiimes  lermiiiated  by  a  sronll  raulli-articulaie 
appendage.  Fni  pair  of  feat  slender,  terminated  by  a 
•mall  dicl^clylous  hand,  and  presenting  near  thair  botie  un 
the  inlernat  side  a  small  dilatation,  nbich  rovers  the  month. 
and  Rcli  after  tlie  manner  of  jaw-feet.  Second  fair-offeet 
mueli  longer  and  stronger,  terminated  also  by  a  well-formed 
didactvluus  h»nd,  and  with  the  carpus  enliro  and  fiirmcd  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Three  succeeding  pairs  slender  and 
monodactvlous.  their  length  diminiahin;;  progressively,  and 
without  any  vestiijo  nl  their  base  of  Hagrum  or  palp. 
Abdomen  very  large,  and  narrowing  gradually  towards  tlie 


ttippoiyle.  The  seventh  segment,  which  forms  the  medi 
piece  of  the  caudal  fin,  is  triuni^'ular  and  shorter, than  the 
lateral  bkdes ;  it  is  generally  armed  with  some  spines  i 
extremity,  and  Ihcie  are  on  the  upper  surface  five  small 
■pines,  the  anterior  of  which  is  situated  on  the  median  line, 
and  the  others  laterally.  The  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal 
tin  are  very  larj^e,  ovnl,  anrl  nearly  of  equal  size.  The 
ahdominal  false  feet  ar«  very  large ;  the  first  pair  carry 
large  cilialed  blade,  and  a  second  smaller  one;  the  others 
are  provided  nlih  two  cilialed  blades,  nearly  of  the  t 
size,  of  which  the  internal  one  carries  towards  its  bo 
■mall  cylindrical  appendage.     <M.  E.) 

M,  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  nervous  system  of 
the  Palemons  presents  a  much  greater  concentration  than 
that  of  the  crawfishes  (Ecrevisses) ;  for  all  the  thoracic 
ganglions  are  approximated  so  that  ibey  neatly  touch  eai ' 
other.  The  branchiee,  he  observes,  are  eight  in  number  i 
each  side  of  the  body. 

The  species  of  this  useful  and  delicious  genus  are  num 
reus.  M.  Millie  Edwards  records  17,  besides  the  Indii 
Ihilemon  hreviinania  and  Pi:demon  Coromandflinut  of 
FabricLUS.  Those  of  our  own  coasts  are  well  known  to  ti 
epicure  ;  and  some  of  the  species  which  are  found  in  war 
oiimates  attain  lo  a  considerable  siie ;  such  are  the  JhUm< 
Careirua  of  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Ganges,  which  allai. 
lo  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  ^temon  JamaicentU  of 
Iho  Antilles,  which  is  fiora  10  to  12  inches  long. 

The  prawns  generally  inhabit  sandy  holtums  near  the 
coasts,  but  some  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
for  up.     They  mostly  bod  red. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  subdivides  the  species  into  the  follow- 
ing sections : — 

I.  Species  having  the  anterior  border  of  the  catapoce 
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armed  on  eacit  side  with  two  tphiM,  lituKtcd  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  insertiftU  of  the  '.x- 

Exaniple,  Paiemim  terralut. 

De*rnption. — Rostrum  reaching  muoh  be^nd  the  lamel- 
lar appendage  of  the  external  anlennn ;  very  much  ele\ai>'  1 
towards  tbe.end,  and  bifid  at  its  extremity ;  itaiupcrior  bol- 
der smooth  for  nearly  iia  anterior  half.&iidaTtiiadon  thert<: 
of  its  extent  with  from  seven  to  eight  teeth ;  the  ciett  «hi.';- 
occupies  its  inferior  border  very  wide  at  its  poaleriot  exi,.- 
inily,  and  armed  with  fiiv  or  six  leeth.  The  mall  tertai:::.: 
filament  of  the  superior  antennn  very  short,  not  ■Itsini'':; 
the  extremity  of  the  rostrum  when  il  is  directed  foma.  .-. 
nor  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  when  it  ii  diiuctr 
backwards.  Kxlemal  Jaw-feet  only  a  little  paning  bey  ,■:. 
the  peduncle  of  the  external  anlennra,-  tbeirpalp  very  iti.n 
Anleriar  feet  not  attaining  the  lamellar  appendage  ot  :'.,: 
exlernal  anlenns,  the  secmid  pair  reaching  but  litik  bey.;  : 
fXmttameUa:  and  the  third  pair,  when  they  are  beniforwi,  :, 
not  reaching  it  at  all.  Hands  of  the  second  feet  hardly  r.  :i- 
vex;  their  pincers  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  taiii:- 
Length  from  3  to  4  inches.  Colour  greyish  with  ^mall  rcJ 
and  brown  spots. 

Locatitt/. — The  coasts  of  France  and  England. 
This  is  the  AilacuM  terratut  of  Pennant;  CunCfr  Srjui:  . 
ofHerbst;  7A« /'joton  of  the  shops. 

N.B.  There  are  two  other  Prawnt  whirh  inhabit  .  - 
coasts;  one,  the  Palemon  SguUla  and  Aitaau  Sqaillu  ■■ 
Fabricius,  with  a  much  shorter  rostrum,  not  reaching  bey  ■:, 
the  lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antennsa.  in-ri 
straight,  and  denlated  (o  the  top.  and  about  SO  Ut>c«  :  ..- 
altogether;  the  other,  Palemon  variant,  with  a  very  >i>j  ', 
rostrum  armed  with  t>om  four  to  six  leath  above,  and  a  :• 
two  or  three  below,  and  about  one  half  the  siw  of  tht>  1  •:. 
For  the  parasite  (ifopyrtM)  which  iofeita  pnwav  ~> ; 
IsoFODA,  vol.  liii.,  p.  SI. 

2.  Species  having  the  antarior  border  of  ibe  canp^rt 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  single  spina. 
A.  A  second  spine  situated  behind  the   pmced..:: 

nearly  on  the  same  horisontal  line. 
A**.  Prehensile  borders  of  the  pinceranearlyatraii:''. 
and  touching  each  other  througbout  ilMtr  lenz'.a 
Example,  Ihlemon  Carcinui. 

Deieriplion. — Rostrum  very  long,  passing  much  be;   : ' 
the  lamellar  appendages  of  the  external  anWnnse,  alrci^-.i 
curved  upwards  on  its  anterior  half,  and  armed  with  iw^  >' 
or  fourteen  tealh  on  its  lower  border;  one  very  alrong  it-'- 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace,  near  tb«  iasennr  ~ 
the  external  anlenns,  followed  by  a  second  ImMh  i..'t  h< 
large,  siluated  a  lilile  below  iti  base.     External  ja«-t   " 
very  short,  hardly  advancing  beyond  the  peduncular  poi ' 
uf  the  external  aniennm.     First  pair  of  feet  aliaioiuc;  ' 
extremity  of  the  rostrum  ;  second  pair  cylindrical,  cover    , 
in  the  male  with  small  short  spines — in  the  adult  mkle  lUi 
are  longer  than  the  body,  and  their  third  joint  v-asvi  '  • 
yond  the   lamellar  appendage  *of  the  external   aitivr.;  z 
carpus  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  palmar  poilion  of  ttc 
hand ;  pincers  cylindrical,  a  little  hooked  at  the  ettd  -.  i.  r 
immoveable  finger  furnished  with  a  small  corneous  o^.  ■* 
which  is  received  in  a  furrow  of  the  moveable  finger,  u>. 
is   slouler  ihan  (he   firs),  and  covered  with   a   iciy   r;  . 
brownish  down.  Three  succeeding  feet  rather  [U((om  aV-  ■• 
their  tarsus  short  and   triangular,     l^at  segment   uf  - 
abdomen  terminated  by  a  sharp  point,  at  llie  base  uf  «h 
on  each  side  is  a  rudimenlary  spine.    Length  luiueli..,,! 
nearly  a  foot. 

Xncd/tfiM.— Tlie  Indian  seas  and  the  Gange*. 

A**.  Prehensile  borders  of  the  pioceis  ooncave.  k'  .- 
lo  leave  a  space  between  tliem. 
Example,  Riiemon  tpinimanuM. 

Detcr\piion.—  Koitt»ra  nearly  straight,  shorter  lh«n  :' 
peduncle  of  the  inlernal  antunnv.  and  arned  with  tliirii 
nr  fuurleen  small  leeth  above,  and  three  or  four  below.    Se- 
cond pair  of  feet  unequal,  and  voty  spinoua;  a  row  uf  \>    • 
large  curved  and  closely  approximated  spines  on  the  ui>-^: 
border  of  llie  band,  and   a  great  number  of  long  lira  . . 
hairs  on   its   internal   surface;    pincers  short,  stout,   ar. 
arched,  so  as  to  leave  a  great  apace  (uniiibed  w  itb  liain  ; 
rcen  them.     length  about  four  inches. 
Loealitiet.  —The  .Antilles  and  tlie  gmsI  of  Bruil. 

AA.  No  second  spine  silualed  at  tho  baae  or  bcbv. 
that  with  which  Ihe  anletiM'  border  of  the  caiaj^n 
is  armed  on  each  tide. 
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Example,  PnUemon  GaudiehaudL 

Descnption, — Body  stout  and  thick.  Rostrum  extremely 
short,  not  reaching  beyond  the  first  basilary  joint  of  the 
internal  antenno,  incurved,  and  armed  with  from  seven  to 
ciglit  very  small  teeth  ab(*e,  and  two  or  thi»ee  below/ all 
reur  its  extremity.  A  single  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  cara- 
pace. Lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antennse  very 
feliurt.  8econd  pair  of  feet  convex,  very  unequal  and  rough, 
with  short  points  in  small  individuals,  but  becoming  long 
us  the  animal  advances  in  age;  pincers  stout,  and  as  long 
as  the  palmar  portion  of  the  hand.  Succeeding  feet  very 
siioi  t.  Last  sei^ment  of  the  abdomen  very  short,  rounded 
nt  the  end,  and  without  any  spines  worthy  of  remark. 
Leni^lh  from  four  to  five  inches. 

Locality, — Chili. 

IV.  Peneana. 

In  this  tribe  M.  Milne  Edwards  comprises  those  shrimps 
x^liobti  abdomeu  is  in  general  extremely  elongated,  and 
Nvlio^e  feet  often  carry  at  their  base  a  palpiform  appendage 
uMio  or  less  developed.  The  rostrum  is  short,  or  nearly 
iujII,  and  the  lower  antennsB^  if  not  both  pairs,  are  nearly 
uu\u\s  very  long.  The  conformation  of  the  fcei  varies 
iniitli ;  but  generally  these  organs  become  for  the  most  part 
M»  blonder  and  long,  that  they  cannot  serve  except  for  swim- 
mwvz^,  and  sometimes  the  last  pairs  become  rudimentary  or 
ihsappear. 

Genera. — Stenopus;  Siajonia;  Penetus ;  Euphema; 
ryhi;ra;  Oplophorus ;  Risipha^a;  Sergestes ;  Acetes, 

Stenopus.     (Latr.) 

Generic  Character^ — Body  not  compressed  laterally,  and 
te^^u meats  comparatively  soft.  Carapace  terminated  ante- 
riorly by  a  small  rostrum.  Eyes  short,  and  disposed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Peduncle  of  the  superior  antenncp  slen- 
rlia-.  and  not  carrying  any  lamellor  appendage,  as  in  the 
I\na;i ;  terminal  filaments  of  those  organs  long  and  cylin- 
d Ileal,  and  two  in  number.  Lower  antennro  presenting 
notiiing  remarkable.  Mandibles  strong,  and  furnished  with 
n  \y<\\\)  which  is  but  little  enlarged,  and  resembling  that  of  the 
I'aieraous  rather  than  that  of  the  Pencei.  'KwernA  jaw-feet 
6lLMi(ier,  elongated,  and  provided  with  a  palp  which  is  nearly 
rudimentary.  Three  first  pairs  of  feet  didactylous,  and  pro- 
j^ieaaively  increasing  in  length ;  third  pair  much  stouter  than 
il)e  others,  and  very  spiny.  Two  last  pairs  effect  very  long 
aUo.  but  filiform,  and  with  their  two  last  joints  divided  into 
u  multitude  of  small  rings:  a  disposition  which  is  not  seen 
I'll  her  in  the  Pencei  or  the  Siajonice,  and  which  recals  the 
.structure  observable  in  the  second  pair  effect  of  the  species 
<>r  llifpoiyte,  &c.  The  feet  bear  no  lamellar  appendage  as 
in  the  Pencei,  The  abdomen  is  of  moderate  size,  and  pre- 
sents nothing  remarkable.    (M.  £  ) 

Kxample,  Stennpus  hispidus ;  Palemon  hispidus,  Oliv. 

y>>^trrf/'/ion.— Carapace  and  abdomen  covered  with  small 
]iii(-kles  and  some  hairs;  rostrum  pointed,  slender,  raided, 
and  not  reaching  beyond  the  basilary  joint  of  the  superior 
aiitennse.  Filaments  of  the  antennae  very  long.  First  pair 
of  feet  shorter  than  the  second  pair,  but  reaching  much  be- 
yond the  lamellar  appendage  of  the  inferior  antennae,  and 
smooth  like  the  second  pair.  Third  pair  Ioniser  than  the 
uliole  body,  furnished  with  many  longitudinal  rows  of 
)>«nnicd  teeth.  Tarsus  of  the  two  last  pairs  of  feet  bifid. 
Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  furrowed  in  the  middle,  and 
furnished  above  with  two  rows  of  spines.  Length  about 
two  inches  and  a  half. 

Locality, — The  Indian  Ocean. 

Sicyonia.     (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character, —  Tegument  harder  than  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  shrimps.  Body  slightly  compressed. 
Ciriijare  surmounted  with  a  median  crest,  which  is  con- 
liniicd  forward  into  a  rather  large  rostrum.  On  each  side 
of  the  carapace,  about  its  anterior  third,  a  spine  directed 
fn  wards.  Eyes  large,  cylindrical,  and  expo.sed.  Upper 
«iii*ennaB  very  short,  their  peduncle  very  stout,  and  not  pre- 
fccntini^,  as  in  the  Pentsit  a  lamellar  appendage  recurved 
aho\e  iheeyes  ;  their  terminal  filaments,  two  in  number,  ex- 
tresnely  short.  External  antennee  inserted  below  the  pre- 
eelin^.  and  offering  nothing  particular.  Two  first  pairs  of 
juwjt'pt  formed  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Peneeit  excepting 
th:it  they  are  deprived  of  palps.  Three  first  pairs  of  feet 
terminated  by  a  small  didactylous  hand,  and  elongated  from 
berote  backwards,  as  in  the  preceding  genus ;  the  two  last 
pairs  monodactylous,  and  ihe  last  much  longer  than  the 
P.  O,  No.  1348. 


penultimate  pair.  None  of  these-organs  are  multi- articulate, 
as  in  the  Stefiopi,  nor  provided  with  a  llabelliform  appen- 
dage, or  a  palp,  as  in  the  Pencei,  Abdomen  carinated  above, 
and  presenting  several  furrows,  which  make  it  appear  as  if 
it  were  sculptured  ;  it  carries  below  five  pairs  of  false  feet, 
each  of  which  is  only  provided  with  a  single  natatory  blade ; 
the  median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  is  pointed  and  furrowed 
above.     Branckite  eleven  on  each  side. 

Example,  Sicyonia  sculpta  ;  Cancer  carinatus,  Oliv. 

Description. — Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  peduncle  of 
the  superior  antennsc ;  six  large  teeth  situated  both  on  its 
superior  border  and  the  dorsal  crest  of  the  carapace  ;  a  single 
dcntilation  below,  near  the  point  of  the  rostrum  ;  terminal 
filament  of  the  lower  antennse  slender  and  cylindrical ; 
external  jaw- feet  moderate.     Length  about  two  inches. 

Locality, — The  Mediterranean. 

PenccuB.    (Latr.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  furnished  above  with  a 
more  or  less  long  median  crest,  which  is  continued  forwards 
into  a  nearly  straight,  lamellar,  and  dentilated  rostrum  ;  on 
each  side,  near  the  insertion   of  the  superior  antetmsD,  a 
stout  tooth,  and  a  curved  longitudinal   furrow,  which  cir- 
cumscribes laterally  the  stomachal  region ;  a  spine  nearly 
always  exists  at  the  point   of  junction   of  the  stomachal 
furrow  and  that  of  the  branchial  region,  and  sometimes  a 
small  crest  is  seen  between  the  first  of  these  furrows  and 
the  basilary  crest  of  the  rostrum.     Eyes  stout  and  rounded. 
First  joint  of  the  superior  antennee  very  large,  and  exca- 
vated above  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  in  which  the  eyes  are 
lodged ;    its  external  border  armed  with  a  tooth,  and  its 
internal  border  with  a  small  lamellar  and  ciliated  appen- 
dage, which  curves  back  upwards  and  outwards.     The  two 
last  joints  of  the  peduncle  cylindrical  and  very  short;  and 
the  terminal   filaments  of  varying  length.    The  external 
antennee   present  nothing  remarkable.      Mandibles    pro- 
vided with  a  very  large  lamellar  palp.    Two  last  pairs  of 
jaw-feet  carrying  a  very  long   and  multi-articulate  foliace- 
ous  palp,  and  provided  also  with  a  llabelliform  appendage 
which  ascends  among  the  branchiss;  external  jaw-feet  long, 
slender,   and  pediform.     Four  first  pairs  of   the  thoracic 
feet  provided  with  a  flagrum  which  ascends  into  the  bran- 
chial cavity  as  in  the  crawfishes,  and  at  the  base  of  all  the 
feet  a  small  lamellar  appendage  analagous  to  the  palp  of 
the  jaw-feet,  a  mode  of   conformation  which  reminds  the 
observer  of  that  of  the  Slomapods.    The  three  first  pairs 
of  feet  terminated  by  a  small  didactylous  hand,  and  aug- 
menting progressively  in  length  from    before    backwards. 
Two  last  pairs  of   feet  monodact)lous  and  of   moderate 
length.     Abdomen  extremely  large  aud  very  much  com- 
pressed;   its  posterior  moiety  surmounted  with  a  median 
crest  more  or  less  marked.     False  feet  not  encased  by  the 
lateral  laminae  of  the  abdomen,  and  terminating  by  two 
cihated   laminss  of  unequal  size.      Caudal  fin  large ;  its 
median  blade  triangular,  and  hollowed  below  by  a  median 
furrow.     Branchiec  disposed  in  bundles  as  in  the  lobater, 
eighteen  on  each  side,  and  between  each  bundle  the  llabel- 
liform appendage  of  the  foot  situated  below.  (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  subdivides  the  genus  iuto  the  follow- 
ing sections: — 

1.  Species  having  the  antennae  terminated    by   very 

short  filaments. 
^  A  median  furrow  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
rostrum  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Penceus  Cara^not^j  Cancer Kerathurus,  Forsk. ; 
Palemon  sulcatus,  Oliv. 

Z>^5crff>/io;?.— Rostrum  shorter  than  the  peduncle  of  the 
superior  antennae,  a  little  recurved  upwards,  armed  above 
with  a  dozen  of  rather  strong  teeth,  and  below  with  a  sin- 
gle one  situated  a  little  in  front  of  the  eyes,  furnished  on 
each  side  with  a  crest  which  is  continued  backwards  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  cara])ace,  thus  forming  a  very  deep 
lungitudinnl  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  median  crest ;  a  third 
crest,  less  wide,  but  more  elevated,  separates  these  two  fur- 
rows at  the  posterior  half  of  the  carapace,  and  forms  a 
sequence  to  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  There  is  a  very 
strong  tooth  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  above 
the  insertion  of  the  antennsD.  a  second  much  smaller  be- 
tween that  and  the  rostrum,  and  a  third  behind  the  lateral 
furrow  situate  at  the  base  of  the  first.  Eyes  extremely 
large  and  very  short.  Terminal  filaments  of  the  superior 
antennsB  extremely  small,  shorter  than  the  two  last  joints 
of  the  peduncle.  Base  of  the  three  first  pairs  of  feet  armed 
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with  strong  spines.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  armed  at 
its  extremity  with  three  spines,  of  which  the  median  is  the 
strongest.    Length  about  seven  inches. 

Locality.— The  Mediterranean. 
**  No  median  furrow  between  the  base  of  the  rostrum 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Peneeus  aetiferus ;  Palemon  setifenu,  Oliv. ; 
Astacus  fluviatilis  AmericaniiSt  Seba. 

Deicriptian. — Rostrum  of  the  same  length  as  the  blade 
of  the  external  antennse,  straight,  styliform  at  the  end, 
armed  with  two  spines  below,  and  from  nine  to  ten  teeth 
above,  continuing  backwards  with  a  delicate  crest,  which 
occupies  the  posterior  half  of  the  carapace,  and  furnished 
on  its  sides  with  a  small  crest,  which  is  not  prolonged  be- 
yond the  stomachal  region.  No  small  tooth  above  the  base 
of  the  eyes,  which  are  very  large,  and  carried  on  rather  long 
peduncles.  Lamellar  filaments  of  the  superior  antennse 
about  halt*  the  length  of  the  peduncle  which  carries  them. 
Multi-articulate  fikment  of  the  external  antennes  exces- 
sively long.  No  ^ines  at  the  extremity  of  the  median 
blade  of  the  caudal  fin.    Length  about  seven  inches. 

Locality, — Very  abundant  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of 
Florida. 

2.  Species  having  the  superior  antennee  terminated  by 
filaments  longer  than  the  carapace. 
'     Example,  JPemmu  membranaceua. 

D^fcrtph'on.— Carapace  slightly  carinated  throughout  its 
length ;  rostrum  a  little  elevated,  lamellar,  very  short  (not 
leaching  beyond  the  eyes),  armed  above  with  five  or  six 
rather  large  teeth,  and  ciliated  below.  Eyes  large  and  short. 
Terminal  filaments  of  the  supeirior  antennas  much  longer 
than  the  carapace ;  one  slender  and  cylindrical,  the  other 
stout,  flattened,  and  ciliated  within,  ^^xternal  antennas 
moderate.  Feet  short ;  the  third  pair  hardly  reaching  be- 
yond the  peduncle  of  the  superior  antennas.  Median  blade 
of  the  caudal  fin  elongated,  and  armed  with  a  pair  of  literal 
spines  near  its  point.    Length  about  three  inches. 

Locality.^The  Mediterranean. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  genus  Melicertu9  of 
Rafinesque  seems  to  differ  but  little  from  Pencnu, 

Euphema.  (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character, — General  form  of  the  body  approach- 
ing closely  to  that  of  Hippolyte.  Carapace  terminating 
anteriorly  by  a  very  long  rostrum ;  abdomen  bent  towards 
the  middle,  its  second  ring  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a 
long  spine,  which  is  directed  horizontally  backward,  as  is 
the  rostrum  forwards.  Eyes  large  and  short.  Disposition 
of  the  antenrue  presenting  nothing  remarkable ;  tne  first 
pair  have,  as  usual,  their  first  joint  excarated  above  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  eyes,  and  terminate  by  two  multi-articulate 
filaments.  The  second  pair  of  antennae  are  inserted  below 
the  preceding.  Mandioles  short,  stout,  but  slightly  denti- 
lated,  and  provided  with  a  palpi  form,  short,  wide,  and  hi- 
articulate  stem.  The  valvular  appendage  of  the  laws  of  the 
second  pair  is  oval,  and  only  a  little  prolonged  backwards. 
The  two  last  pairs  of  jaw-feet  are  moderate,  pediform,  and 
provided  with  a  lamellar  palp  nearly  as  long  as  the  internal 
stem ;  thev  also  carry  at  their  base  an  appendage  which  re- 
presents tne  flagrum,  but  which  is  membranous  and  vesi- 
cular, nearly  as  in  the  Amphipods.  The  three  first  pairs  of 
thoracic  feet  are  terminated  by  a  small  imperfectly  didac- 
tylouB  hand ;  and  the  two  last  pairs  are  monodactylous  and 
strongly  ciliated,  so  as  to  be  rather  natatory  than  ambula- 
tory; all  carry  at  their  base  a  small  very  short  fiagrum,  as 
well  as  a  lamellar  palp.  The  appendages  of  the  five  first 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  composea  of  a  cylindrical  peduncle 
and  of  two  terminal  joints,  as  in  the  ordinary  Salicoques, 
only  the  blades  are  not  ciliated.  The  caudal  fin  presents 
nothing  remarkable.  Branchiee  lamellar,  and  fixed  in 
many  rows  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.    (M.  E.) 

Example,  Euphema  armata ;  the  only  known  species. 

Description^ — Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  carapace, 
horizontal,  armed  with  a  tooth  at  its  base,  and  slightly  den- 
ticulated along  its  superior  border ;  a  small  spine  on  each 
side  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  Internal  an- 
tenncD  shorter  than  the  rostrum.  First  pair  of  feet  the 
shortest.  Dorsal  spine  of  the  second  abdominal  ring  long 
and  sharp,  passing  beyond  the  succeeding  ring ;  a  very  small 
tpine  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  each  of  the 
succeeding  segments.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  nar- 
row, pointed,  and  terminated  by  two  small  spines ;  lateral 
blades  narrow  and  ciliated.    Length  about  eight  lines. 

Locality. ^The  Southern  Atlantic. 


Ephyra.  (Roux.) 

Generic  Charactp-.—Body  laterally  compressed;  caror 
pace  smooth ;  abdomen  carinated,  and  rostrum  dentated ; 
jauh/eet  very  much  elongated,  and  the  thoracic  feet  carry- 
ing at  Uieir  baae  a  palpiform  api^ndage,  but  not  appeanng 
to  have  a  point  as  in  the  next  genus.  Two  first  pairs  of  fe«t 
small,  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones,  and  oidactylou^, 
car^' simple.  (Roux.) 

Example,  Ephvra  pelafnca. 

Description,— Dody  arched,  compressed,  of  a  lively  red- 
coral  colour;  the  corselet  elongated,  ornamented  on  its  sKi«;s 
with  a  curved  suture,  with  four  points  and  a  carinated  ros- 
trum, quinauedentate  above,  bidentated  and  ciliated  beluw. 
Eyes  large,  blackish  blue ;  interior  antennas  long,  nlacvd  <>n 
a  tri-articulated  pedicle,  the  lateral  pieces  striated*  with  a 
spur;  the  jaw-feet  triangular;  the  two  first  pairs  of  ftvc 
abort,  delicate,  the  others  rather  larger ;  the  abdomen  wrla 
six  compressed  segments,  terminated  by  caudal,  of«U  ob- 
long, ciliated  scales ;  middle  plate  short,  solid,  convex,  and 
pointed. 

LoeaUty.^'The  Mediterranean,  at  great  depths. 

Oplophorus.  (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character, — Body  not  compressed.  Caraf<»'s- 
terminated  by  a  styliform  rostrum,  which  is  Tery  long  an-i 
dentilated  on  its  two  borders.  Peduncle  of  the  sujertt^ 
antenms  rery  short,  and  one  of  the  terminal  filaments  \en 
•tout  and  pyriform  at  its  base,  but  soon  becoming  alen^It^r 
and  cylindrical  like  the  other.  The  lamellar  appendage  of 
the  external  antenmr  differs  much  from  that  of  all  thr 
other  shrimps ;  it  is  large,  narrows  gradually  from  iu  ha^e, 
terminates  m  a  very  sharp  point,  and  presents  a  series  / 
spines  on  its  external  edge.  External  javhfeet  short,  sr.J 
carrying  externally  an  extremely  lar^  lamellar  palp.  T» .. 
first  pairs  of  feet  very  short,  terminated  by  a  very  am  i 
hand,  and  provided  at  their  base  with  a  verjr  large  ai  •. 
ciliated  lamellar  appendage.  Three  succeeding  na  t\  : 
feet  moderate  and  monodactylous;  the  appendix  fixed  . 
their  base  small ;  and  the  tarsus  of  the  third  and  fwr  : 
pairs  styliform  and  very  large,  whilst  that  of  the  poste^  •: 
fbet  is  rounded  and  extremely  short.  There  is  also  at  tiit- 
base  of  each  foot  a  small  fiabelliform  appendage  vh.i  I 
ascends  among  the  branchiae,  and  the  number  of  thc«e  L*: 
organs  is  nine.  Abdomen  differing  but  little  from  that  r 
Hippolyte. 

Example,  Oplophorus  T\fmi9, 

Description.-^Koiairum  or  the  length  of  the  lamellar  ap- 
pendage of  the  external  antennae,  slender,  elevated,  and  (  r- 
nished  with  seven  or  eight  small  teeth  on  each  of  its  bord^^'^ 
A  median  crest  extending  from  the  base  of  the  rostrum  ' 
the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  two  small  cTf^u  -  'i 
the  stomachal  region ;  two  spines  on  each  side  on  ihe  in- 
terior border  of  the  carapace,  and  one  at  its  posterior  an^:  • 
A  very  strong  pointed  tooth  directed  backwards,  spnn*^.  .- 
from  the  upper  surftice  of  the  three  abdominal  ring*  « I  - 
precede  the  penultimate  one.      Median  blade  of  the  rac 
fin  pointed    and   much  longer   than  the  lateral    bli.\? 
Length  about  20  lines. 

Locality. — New  Guinea. 

Pasipbasa  (Savign.   Alplieus,  Risso). 

Generic  Character.-— Body  remarkably  flat    later.   ^ 
Rostrum  very  short  or  even  rudimentary,  and  the  airof. 
much  narrower  forward  than  behind.    Byes  moderate  6.-.  - 
directed  forward.   Peduncle  of  the  internal  antemue  sWnrir- 
and  terminated  by  two  mnlti-artioulate  filamenta,  one 
which  is  rather  long ;  external  antennae  inserted  below  * 
preceding,  and  offering  nothing  remarkable.     Mandft* 
strongly  dentated,  and  deprived  of  a  palpiform  steoa.     K-.* 
ternal  jaw-feet  very  long,  slender,  and  pediform;   at  tb>.  - 
base  a  lamellar  and  ciliated  palp  as  in  thePeniPi.    1 
thoracic  feet  carry  also,  suspended  at  the  external  %v\t 
their  basilary  joint,  a  rather  long  lamellar  appendage  of  t- 
same  form,  but  membranous  and  but  littte  or  not  at  all  r 
ated.    Two  first  pairs  of  feet  rather  stout,  nearly  of  tbe  »*7 • 
length,  armed  with  spines  on  their  third  joint,  and  Xttrz 
nated  by  a  didactylous  band,  the  pincers  of  which  at«  sleiv^ 
and  furnished  with  a  series  of  sharp  spines  on  tbe  ptwhen*^  t 
border.    The  three  next  pairs  of  ieet  are  very  aleader.  r'>> 
nodaotylous,  and  more  or  less  natatory;  in  general,  if  -  . 
always*,  the  penultimate  pair  are  much  the  shortest.     Ai^i^ 
men  very  long  and  very  much  oompreseed.    Fidse  fc«i  i/ 
the  first  ring  terminating  by  a  single  blade,  but  thoaa  of  :.^# 
four  next  feet  oairying  each  two  short  natatoiy  and  but  buk 
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ciliated  bladei.  The  sixth  abdominal  ring  very  long,  and 
the  seventh  short  and  triangular.  Exttrnal  blades  of  the 
caudal  fin  large  and  narrowed  towards  the  end. 

Example,  Pasiphaa  Sivado, 

Description. — Distinguished  fh>m  the  other  species  by  a 
caudal  fin  whose  blades  are  eaual,  and  the  conformation  of 
the  rostrum,  which  is  sharp,  slightly  curved,  and  inflected 
towards  the  point 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  Nice. 

Sergestes.    (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character, — Body  slender  and  « little  flattened ; 
carapace  presenting  anteriorly  a  small  spine  in  lieu  of  a 
rostrum.    Eyee  very  much  projecting,  and  the  ophthalmie 
ring  on  which  their  peduncles  are  inserted  not  completely 
covered  by  the  carapace.     Upper  antenna  extremely  long, 
and  carrying,  besides  the  principal  terminal  filament,  two 
.ndimentary  filaments.    External  cmtefnuff  in»eTted  below 
tiio  preceding,  and  also  very  long.     Second  pair  o/jau>'feet 
nearly  pediform  and  without  either  palp  or  flabelliform 
appendage,  long,  slender,  bent  back  on  themselves,  and 
applied  upon  the  mouth.    Appendages  which  oonespond  to 
the  external  jaW'/eet  offering  nothing  which  can  distin- 
guish them  from  the  ordinary  thoracic  feet;  they  are  deli- 
cnte,  very  long,  ciliated,  and  terminated  by  a  very  slender 
stylifurra  joint.      Four  next  pairs  of  feet  with  the  same 
general  form,  slender,  filiform,  furnished  with  much  hair, 
and  presenting  at  their  base  neither  flabelliform  appendage 
nor  vestige  of  palp ;  second  and  third  pairs  provided  at  their 
extremity  with  a  rudimentary  joint,  which  is  nevertheless 
moveable  and  disposed  so  as  to  constitute  a  microscopie 
claw.    Penultimate  pair  of  feet  very  short  and  a  little  dis- 
tant from  each  other;   the  last  pair  nearly  rudimentary. 
Abdomen  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  its 
lateral  laminsB  do  not  descend  so  as  to  encase  the  base  of 
the  false  feet  as  in  the  ordinary  Saiicoques.    The  first  pair 
of  these  false  feet  terminates  by  a  single  natatory  foliaceous 
blade,  and  presents  in  the  male  a  corneous  prolongation  of 
an  odd  form,  which  is  fixed  to  the  peduncle  of  thbse  appen- 
dages, and  goes  to  articulate  itself  on  the  median  line  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side.    The  four  next  false  feet  have  two 
narrow  natatory  blades,  which  are  ciliated  and  of  unequal 
size.    The  median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  is  small  and 
pointed,  and  the  lateral  blades  are  narrow,  very  nearly  oval, 
and  terminated  in  a  point    Branckief  disposed  on  a  single 
line,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 

Example.  Sergestes  Atlanticus,  the  only  known  species. 
Description,  —Third  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the  upper 
antennse  at  least  as  long  as  the  preceding.  Anterior  feet 
much  shorter  than  the  external  jaw- feet,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  same  length  as  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  feet. 
Length  about  an  inch. 

Locality, — ^The  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  some  distance  from  the 
Azores. 

Acetes.  (Edwards.) 
Generic  Character, — Analogous  to  Sergestes  in  its  con- 
formation, but  placed  at  a  distance  from  all  the  animals  of 
the  same  order  by  the  absence  of  the  two  last  pairs  of  feel. 
Thoracic  feet,  consequently,  only  three  pairs ;  but,  as  in 
the  Sergestes,  the  external  jaw-feet  acquire  an  excessive 
length,  and  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  ordinary  feet. 
Carapace  smooth,  and  presenting  at  its  anterior  extremity  a 
longitudinal  series  of  three  small  teeth,  but  there  is  no  true  ros- 
trum. Eyes  spherical  and  carried  on  rather  long  peduncles ; 
the  superior  antennas,  placed  above  the  external  ones,  have 
a  long  peduncle;  but  its  last  joint  is  shorter  than  the  first, 
and  only  carries  two  bristles,  one  of  which  is  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  lower  or  external  antennss 
present  a  terminal  filament  not  less  elongated,  and  their 
iiasc  is  covered,  as  in  ordinary,  by  a  great  corneous  plate. 
Tiic  mandibles,  or  jaws,  properly  so  called,  and  the  two  pairs 
of  jaw- feet,  do  not  differ  remarkably  from  those  oT Sergestes; 
;ind  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ambulatory  feet,  which  are 
filiform  and  tcnninated  by  a  very  elongated  joint,  but  the 
two  posterior  feet  are  wanting,  as  has  been  observed.  Never- 
theless a  thoracic  segment  may  still  be  distinguished  behind, 
carrying  branchisB  like  the  preceding,  but  without  locomotive 
appendages.  The  abdomen  presents  nothing  remarkable; 
tlie  natatory  false  feet  all  terminate  by  two  narrow  and 
pointed  blades,  which  are  at  first  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
but  the  internal  one  of  which  becomes  shorter  on  the  last 
segments.  Tlie  peduncle  of  these  appendages  presents  very 
opposite  modifications;  for  upon  the  first  tings  of  the 


abdomen  it  is  long  and  narrow,  whilst  upon  the  last  it  ia 
stout  and  short  The  caudal  fin  resembles  that  of  8a^ 
gestes. 

Example,  Acetes  Indieue. 

DeicrifttUm, — Body  compressed  laterally;  rostral  crest 
armed  with  three  or  four  dentilations.  Posterior  feet 
longer  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  purs,  but  a  little 
shorter  than  the  external  jaw-feet  Lower  antennss  about 
four  times  as  long  as  the  body.    Length  about  one  inch. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  this  veiv  numerous  and  exten- 
sive family,  which  is  spread  more  widely  over  the  globe  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  the  crustaceous  forms.  The  part  as- 
signed to  the  Saiicoques  in  the  sea,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
sea  without  some  species  of  the  race,  seems  to  be  that  analo- 
gous to  some  of  the  insects  on  land,  whose  task  it  is  to  clear 
away  the  remains  of  dead  animal  matter  after  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  orey  have  been  satiated.  If  a  dead  small  bird  or  frog 
be  placed  where  ants  can  have  access  to  it,  those  insects  will 
speedily  reduce  the  body  to  a  closely- cleaned  skeleton.  The 
shrimp  familr,  acting  in  hosts,  as  speedily  remove  all  traces 
of  fish  or  flesh  from  the  bones  of  anv  dead  animal  exposed 
to  their  ravages.  They  are  in  short  the  principal  scavengers 
of  the  ocean;  and,  notwithstanding  their  office,  they  are 
deservedly  and  highly  prized  as  nutritious  and  delicious 
food. 

The  Opossum  Shrimps  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article 
Stomafooss 

Fossil  Shrimps. 

Ciangoa. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  Orangon  MagnevilH 
of  M.  Delonchamps  is  a  fossil  crustacean  which,  as  yet,  is 
only  imperfectly  known ;  but  which,  from  the  conformation 
of  its  feet,  would  seem  to  belong  to  ihe  genus  Crangon,  ox 
at  least  to  differ  but  little  from  it.  This  fossil  was  found  at 
Vaucelles,  in  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  Caen,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  the  second  pair  of  feet,  which  are  longer 
than  all  tlie  succeeding  ones. 

Another  fossil,  found  in  the  coral  limestone  of  Ranville^ 
and  considered  by  M.  Delonchamps  to  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  the  preceding,  seems  to  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  be 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  from  it  by  reason  of  the  sub- 
cheliform  hand  and  some  other  important  oharacters. 

Alpheus  ? 

M.  Milne  Edwards  ts  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fossil 
crustacean  figured  by  Schloiheim  under  the  name  of  Mor 
crourites  modsstiformis,  is  a  shrimp  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Alpheans,  or  at  least  intermediate  between.them  and  the 
C range nians.  It  seems  to  approach  the  last  by  its  rude  and 
unequal  carapaoft,  and  by  the  conformation  of  the  abdomen ; 
but,  as  in  the  Alpheans,  the  first  or  second  pair  of  feet  are 
very  larger  of  unequal  sise,  and  terminated  by  a  well- 
formed  didaotylous  claw. 

Pftlemon  ? 

The  fossil  crustacean  figured  by  M.  Desmarest  under  the 
name  of  Ihlemon  Spinipes,  appears  to  H.  Milne  Edwards 
to  constitute  the  type  of  a  particular  genus  intermediate 
between  I^emon,  Pandalust  and  Sergestes ;  the  body  of 
this  shrimp  is  compressed  laterally,  and  the  abdomen  seems 
to  be  slightly  earinated  as  in  the  Pentei;  the  carapace  ter- 
minates forward  by  a  large,  straight,  compressed,  and  cultri- 
form  rostrum.  The  superior  antennas  are  provided  with 
very  long  multi-articulate  filaments,  as  in  Palemon.  The 
second  or  third  last  pairs  of  feet  are  slender  and  monodaC' 
tylous,  whilst  the  two  first  pairs  are  stout  and  appear  to  be 
didactylous.  The  members  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
thinks  are  the  external  jaw-feet  present  very  considerable 
dimensions,  and  are  converted  into  organs  of  locomotion  as 
in  Sergestes;  and  the  four  anterior  feet  are  flirnished  on 
their  interior  border  with  long  spiniform  hairs  and  are  tez^ 
minated  by  a  flattened  joint 

Zoca^tty.-— Lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen  and  Pftppen- 
heim. 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  the  Macrourites  tipu- 
larius  of  Schlotheim  is  a  shrimp  which  closely  approaches 
the  preceding,  but  is,  still,  very  distinct  from  it.  It  appears 
to  M.  Milne  Edwards  that  it  ought  to  be  arranged  iii  the 
same  genus,  and  it  presents  in  a  still  more  marked  degree 
the  character  so  remarkable  in  the  preceding  fossil,  consist- 
ing of  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  very  large  and  monodactylous 
ambulatory  feet  before  the  didactylous  feet,  which  last  are 
of  moderate  length  and  consist  of  two  pairs.    M.  Milno 
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Edwards  obserrea  tbat  in  the  figure  given  by  Scblotbeim 
they  only  appear  to  be  succeeded  by  two  pairs  of  monodae- 
tylous  feet ;  but  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum one  may  see  that  there  are  three  P&irs :  these  six 
posterior  feet  are  very  slender  and  lon^i^.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
but  the  rostrum  is  much  shorter,  and  a  lamellar  appendage 
situated  above  the  base  of  the  external  autennse  may  be 
clearly  distinguished ;  the  internal  antennro  do  not  appear 
to  be  terminated  by  more  than  two  filaments.  The  anterior 
limbs,  which  M.  Milne  Edwards  considers  as  analogous  to 
the  external  jaw- feet  of  Ser gates,  are  so  large  that  their 
antepenultimate  joint  reaches  far  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  rostrum,  as  well  as  the  peduncle  of  the  antenniD. 

Sicyonia? 

The  fossil  crustacean  figured  by  Schlotheira  under  the 
name  of  Macrourites  fusiformis  appears  to  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards to  be  iuiermediate  between  Sicyonia^  Pafemon,  and 
Hippolyt^t  but  he  thinks  that  its  place  ought  to  be  in  the 
tribe  of  Peneans,  The  carapace  is  very  short,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  median  dentilated  crest  which  occupies  its 
whole  length,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a  small  rostrum 
which  is  inflected  and  dentilated  above.  The  abdomen 
seems  to  be  equally  carinated  above,  and  the  three  first  pairs 
of  feet  are  didactylous;  but  the  first  and  third  pairs  are 
slender,  whilst  the  second  pair  are  very  stout,  although  they 
are  of  moderate  length.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  it 
ought  to  form  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus. 

We  have  seen  [article  Homarus]  that  M.  Milne  Edwards 
is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Coleia  of  Broderip  {Geol. 
Trans,,  2nd  series,  vul.  v.,  pi.  12)  is  intermediate  between 
the  Astacians  and  Siilicoques  or  Shrimps.  In  the  same 
paper  Mr.  Broderip  has  described  and  figured  the  remains 
of  other  macrourous  decapods  found  with  Coleia  at  Lyme 
Regis,  but  of  smaller  size.  Their  chelse  and  legs  had  been 
washed  away,  and  the  carapace  was  very  obscure.  In  two  of 
the  specimens  however  may  be  seen  the  breathing  organs 
afier  an  inhumation  of  thousands  of  years.  The  tips  of  the 
four  larger  branch isD  and  of  the  four  smaller  ones  below  may 
be  observed  pointing  towards  the  situation  of  the  heart,  and 
these  branch ito  show  that  the  last-named  crustaceans  did 
not  belong  to  the  Amphipoda,  but  to  the  highest  division  of 
the  Macroura.  The  spines,  he  remarks,  are  like  those  of 
Crangon  salebrosus;  and  he  states  that  the  general  or- 
ganization, so  far  as  it  is  presented  to  view,  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  Arctic  forms  of  the  Macrourous  crustaceans ; 
adding  that  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  himself  and  to  con- 
vince his  friend  Professor  Owen,  whose  attention  to  this 
branch  of  natural  history  makes  his  opinion  of  great  value, 
that  these  last>mentioned  fossils  belong  to  the  Salicoques,  or 
Shrimp-familv. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a  county  on  the  west  side  of  England, 
lying  between  52*  20'  and  53**  4'  N.  lat.  and  2'  1 7'  and  3* 
14'  W.  long.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Scrob- 
scire,  a  contraction  of  Scrobbes-burh-scyre,  or  the  shire  of 
Scrobbes-burh,  the  Saxon  name  for  Shrewsbury.  The  term 
Salop,  in  Latin  Salopia,  appears  to  owe  its  orign  to  Sloppes- 
burie,  a  Norman  corruption  of  the  Saxon  name.  [Shrews- 
bury.] 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire  and  a  detached 
part  of  Flintshire ;  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire ;  on  the 
south-east,  south,  and  south-west  by  the  counties  of  Wor- 
cester. Hereford,  and  Radnor ;  and  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire.  The  general 
figure  of  the  county  is  a  parallelogram,  but  its  boundary- 
line  is  extremely  irregular.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  46  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  37  miles, 
and  the  circumference  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles. 
The  Hales-Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstrey 
is  a  detached  portion  of  the  county,  of  considerable  extent, 
and  situated  within  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Wor- 
cester. The  area  of  the  county  is  1343  square  miles, 
or  859,520  acres,  but  according  to  the  Population  Returns 
made  in  1831,  the  number  of  acres  assigned  to  the  several 
parishes  amounts  to  864,360.  The  gross  population  in 
1831  was  222,938,  and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to 
each  square  mile  165.  In  size  Shropshire  is  exceeded  by 
iburtoen  English  counties ;  it  is  however  the  largest  but 
one  of  the  inland  counties ;  Wiltshire  having  a  surface  of 
1367  square  miles.  In  regard  to  absolute  population,  it  is 
exceeded  by  twenty-two  English  counties.  Its  relative 
amount  of  population  to  neighbouring  counties  may  be 


seen  from  the  following  estimate.  The  average  nonaber  cf 
persons,  in  1831,  t%a  square  mile  in  Staffordshire  was  3;6« 
Cheshire  31 8,  Worcestershire  292,  Shropshire  165»  Deub.L'-* 
shire  132.  Herefordshire  122,  Montgomer)'shire  7!^»  «  •! 
Radnor  58.  Shrewsbury*  the  county  town,  is  distant  i:»i 
miles  N.W.  from  London. 

Surface,  Hydrograpfay,  and  Communicaiioru^ — Shr>  \" 
shire  contains  every  variety  of  surface,  from  the  ruggvl 
mountain  to  the  fertile  and  cultivated  x'alley.    The  nver 
Severn  separates  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  divisionv 
and  forms  a  boundary  between  the  more  elevated  distriirtt 
of  the  west  and  soutli,  and  an  extensive  level  on  the  nori't 
and  north-east,  which  extends  into  Cheshire  and  SialTurri* 
shire.     On  the  west,  various  chains  of  Welsh  mountsi.  .t 
extend  into  Shropshire.  The  Herwyn  range,  which  tr^vcr^f « 
Montgomeryshire,    terminates  within    the    boundaites   cf 
Shropshire,   between  Oswestry  and  Chirk,  with  S«iati\  i 
Hill,  which  is  1300  fe^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     1  i>* 
Breidden  Hills,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  furms.  ti^ 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Severn,  near  whLr<? 
that  river  enters  Shropshire.     The  greater  portion   a:.<l 
highest  parts  of  these  hills  lie  in  Montgomeryshire,  hi: 
their  north-eastern  extremities  extend  four  miles  into  tr.  i 
county,  forming  the  hills  of  Middleton,  Cefn-y-caatel.  B^..- 
they,  and  Bauseley.    A  long  series  of  elevationa»  cutDtnt^i)  - 
ing  in  Radnorshire,  extend  into  Shropshire  on  the  »oi.:.  • 
west,  and  form  the  district  of  mountainous  land  called  Ca.:. 
Forest,  portions  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  ISOO  feel  .-- 
upwards.    Connected  with  this  range  bv  intermediate  h  i 
is  an  elevated  tract  situated  north  of  Bishop*a  C^tle  ;  .^ 
surrounding  the  village  of  Shelve,   the  central  rid.e  i  ' 
which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and   is  a'. 
seven  miles  long.  The  highest  point  of  it  isCorndon  M  •!.  - 
lain,  1700  feet.    On  the  west  this  tract  is  separated  bi  < 
valley  from  the  Long  Mountain  in  Montgomeryshire,  a. 
on  the  east  it  is  Hanked  by  a  very  singulsr  mass  of  re*  • 
called  the  Stiperstones.  Proceeding  to  the  south-east,  anoi  -. 
ran|;e  of  hills  is  approached,  the  roost  considerable  fv^r; 
of  which  is  called  the  Longmynd.     This  range  is  eooncr;. 
on  the  south  with  that  mountainous  district  l>ini^  m«; 
Clnn  Forest,  which  occupies  the  tracts  between  the  vul .  i» 
of  the  Teme.  the  Clun,  and  theOnny.    North  of  the  Oi: .. 
the  Longmvnd  comprises  the  Warren  Hill,  120O  feet ;   M'  * 
licot,  1680  feet;  Stillhill,  900  feet,  &c.   On  the  east  he*  t 
valley  of  Church  Stretton,  which  is  bounded  on  the  opp      > 
side  by  the  Caradoc  Hills,  comprising  the  heighta  of  Rag  <  i  . 
(1000  feet).  Hope  Bowdler,  Caradoc  (1200  feet),  the  U ' 
ley  (900  feet),  Frodesley,  and  Acton  Bumel.    This  rs:  ^' 
like  those  j  ust  described,  runs  from  south-west  to  north-<^'  r 
It  extends  across  the  Severn  in  tracts  of  inferior  ele^a- 
and  terminates  near  Wellington,  in  the  remarkable  and  «• 
known  hill  called  the  Wrekin.    This  hill  rises  13iO  ..• 
above  the  sea,  and  being  considerably  higher  than   i    . 
nearly  detached  from  all  neighbouring  hills,  it  forms  a  r 
spicuous  object.    The  long  narrow  valley  of  Ape-dale  .    » 
to  the  east  of  the  Caradoe  Hills,  and  this  is  suoeeeded  h.  i 
singular  elevated  ridge,  known  by  the  name  of  Wenl  •  ^. 
Edge.    This  ridge  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  OQn%  * 
the  Severn  at  Coalbrook-dale,  a  distance  of  about  20  m.  -^ 
It  rises  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  east  and  south-ea*%  * 
the  height  of  from  500  to  600  feet,  and  presents  a  s;<  i 
escarpment  on  the  west.    This  ridge  may  be  traced  sou:L 
the  Onny  into  Herefordshire  near  Leintwardine,  form  -  c 
the  hills  called  Yoo-edge  and  Shelderton,  which  are  i^Np^ 
lively  850  and  900  feet  high.    Wenlock-edge  is  flanked 
the  east  by  a  number  of  detached  rounded  hills,  exien  *  ; : 
from  the  Onny  to  the  town  of  Wenlock,  all  of  which   - 
under  1000  feet  in  height,  and,  as  well  as  the  greater  port 
of  Wenlock-edge,  are  under  cultivation  or  planted  to  th<  : 
summits.     Between  the  hills  last  described  and  the  town    .' 
Ludlow  there  lies  a  rich  tract  of  lowland  called   Co.<«- 
dale.    This  valley  extends  north  to  within  a  short  distancv    :' 
Wenlock,  and  on  the  south  opens  to  the  valley  of  the  T-^-  • 
It  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  four    - 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  extending   fi  m 
Ludlow  northwards  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brown  Qec  11    . % 
which  attain  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  countv,  a-*  * 
consist  of  two  hills  called  Abdon  Barf  and  Qee'  B^" 
the  former  of  which  is  1806  feet  above  the  sea,  and  t: 
latter  1600  feet.    A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brown  dee  h..  ^ 
and  connected  with  them  by  a  tract  of  sandstone  of  sor  ^ 
(although  considerably  inferior)  elevation,  lie  the  Tittt: 
stone  (Jlee  Hilla^  the' summit  of  which  also  attaiui  ;.< 
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miles,  with  a  rise  of  1 20  feet  and  a  fall  of  333  feet.  This  canal 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  conveying  the  produce  of 
the  coal,  iron,  and  other  works  to  the  Severn.  There  is  a 
branch  from  this  canal  at  Southall-hank  to  Brierly-hill  near 
Coalbrook-dale,  a  distance  of  2}  miles,  for  the  same  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  bringing  up  limestone  for  the  use  of  the  iron- 
works. This  canal  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  en- 
gines which  drain  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also 
by  reservoirs.  A  short  canal  from  the  Oaken-gates  to  the 
iron-works  at  Ketley  had  been  previously  constiucted  by 
Mr.  William  Reynolds  of  Ketley. 

The  Shrewsbury  canal  was  commenced  in  1793,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford.  It  begins  at  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  and  after  running  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river  for  some  distance,  turns  north-east  and  joins 
the  Donnington  and  Shropshire  canals  at  Wreck  ward  ine- 
wood.  It  was  upon  the  line  of  this  canal  that  Mr.  Telford 
constructed  the  first  aqueduct  of  cast-iron.  It  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  Teme  at  Long  Mill,  and  is  186  feet  in  length. 
It  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  the  great  floods  which 
happened  in  1795,  and  was  completed  in  March,  1796.  The 
length  of  the  Shrewsbury  canal  is  17  miles;  it  has  a  rise  of 
154  feet  and  a  fall  of  22  feet.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
construction  of  the  Shrewsbury  as  well  as  in  the  Ketley  and 
Shroufthire  canals,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  in- 
clined planes  instead  of  locks  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
boats.  The  inclined  plane  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  on  the  Ketley  canal ;  the  ground  over  which 
this  canal  was  formed,  being  hiffh.  rugged,  and  separated 
from  the  adjoining  country,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pto- 
oure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  construction  of 
locks.  The  boats  are  placed  on  frames  which  slide  up  and 
down  the  inclined  plane  on  iron  rails,  and  as  one  boat  de- 
scends another  ascends.  The  inclined  plane  in  the  Ketley 
eanal  has  a  fall  of  73  feet.  On  the  Shropshire  canal  there 
are  three  inclined  planes :  the  first  320  yards  in  length,  and 
with  a  rise  of  120  feet;  the  second  is  600  yards  long,  with 
a  fall  of  126  feet;  and  the  third  350  yards,  with  a  fall  of 
207  feet.  There  is  an  inclined  plane  on  the  Shrewsbury 
canal,  223  yards  in  length,  with  75  feet  rise. 

The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal,  com- 
menced in  1826,  passes  through  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  county,  and  a  communication  between  this  canal  and 
the  Shrewsbury  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
branches  off  from  the  Shrewsbury  line  near  £yton,  and 
passing  by  Newport  unites  with  the  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool canal  about  four  miles  from  that  town. 

llie  Chester  and  Ellesmere  canal  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  iH)unty.  The  branch  of  it  known  as  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire canal  also  passes  through  a  portion  of  the 
county.  It  was  intended  to  form  another  line  from  Hordley 
on  the  Montgoroer>'shire  canal  to  Shrewsbury,  but  it  has 
not  been  carried  farther  than  Weston  wharf. 

The  canals  of  Shropshire  are  confined  to  that  portion  of 
the  county  which  lies  north  of  the  Severn.  The  southern 
part  is  wholly  devoid  of  water  communication. 

Hoods, — The  roads  of  this  county,  both  turnpike  and  pri- 
vate, were  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  as  gene- 
rally bad.  *  The  private  ones,  particularly  in  the  clay  part 
of  the  county,  being  almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  many  acts  of  parliament  had 
been  passed  with  a  view  to  make  them  perfectly  good.'  In 
common  with  those  of  all  other  counties,  a  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  since  that  time  in  the  roads  of  Shrop- 
shire. The  average  number  of  miles  of  paved  streets  and 
turnpike  roads  in  the  years  1812-13-14  was  713;  and  of 
other  highwavs  2252 ;  and  in  1839  the  number  of  miles  of 
turnpike  roads  was  754,  and  of  other  highways  1876. 

The  principal  mail  and  coach  road  in  the  county  is  the 
London  and  Holyhead  road,  which  enters  Shropshire  be- 
tween Wolverhampton  and  Shiffhal,  passes  through  Shrews- 
bury, and  enters  Denbighshire  near  Cliirk.  The  improve- 
ments on  this  road  were  commenced  in  1815,  by  Mr. 
Telford,  under  a  government  commission.  The  whole  line 
of  this  road  is  now  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  woods 
and  works,  and  other  commissioners ;  and  parliament  has 
from  time  to  time  g;-an(ed  large  sums  of  money  for  improve- 
ments. In  1836' the  sum  of  4000/.  was  granted  for  improv- 
ing tlie  portion  of  this  road  lying  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Oswestry,  by  lowering  Mountford  Hill  between  Shrewsbury 
and  the  ten-mile  stone  on  the  road  to  Oswestry.  The  ordi- 
nary width  of  this  road,  exclusive  of  foot-paths,  is  3U  feet 
It  W44S  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  London 


and  Dublin,  but  the  opening  of  railroads  from  the  Brituli 
metropolis  to  Liverpool  nas  interfered  considerably  with  tLt 
traffic  on  the  Holyhead  road.  The  Bristol,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chester  road  enters  Shropshire  at  L^idlow,  pa^^&ci 
through  Church  Stretton  to  Shrewsbury,  andthenoe  north* 
wards.  It  is  traversed  daily  by  the  Bristol  and  Cbe«t?r 
mails.  There  is  a  branch  from  this  road  leading  from  Lu<l- 
low  to  Bishop's  Castle  and  Montgomery.  There  are  ms.l* 
coach  and  other  roads  from  Bridgnorth  to  fthrewaburr. 
Ludlow  to  Birmingham  over  the  Clee  Hilta,  Lndlow  ti> 
Weulock  and  Coalbrook-dale,  and  the  road  from  Ludlow  i.. 
Bridgnorth  has  been  recently  altered  and  improved.  Th«rv 
are  also  various  roads  communicating  witii  Coa1brook-d8>. 
Wellington,  Drayton,  Newport,  &c.  No  railroad  for  steam* 
carriages  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  county. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — In  noticing  the  physical  ap 
poarance  of  Shropshire,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  part  A 
the  county  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Severn  difleM 
materially  in  its  general  character  from  the  western  ar.il 
southern  districts,  the  former  being  more  even  and  K>a 
elevated  than  the  latter;  and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  ir..^ 
marked  difference  is  intimately  connected  with  tiie  geo!^ 
gical  phenomena  of  the  county ;  for  the  river  Severn  ncail;. 
forms  the  division  between  the  new  red  svstem  on  n* 
north,  and  the  older  formations  on  the  south ;  and  wb>  t\ 
any  exceptions  to  this  boundary  occur,  there  also  a  difftr- 
ence  of  outline  and  elevation  may  be  observed. 

In  noticing  the  different  strata  of  this  coanty  in  a  <\^ 
scending  order,  an  outlier  of  lias  situated  between  Wb  t- 
church  and  Market-Dray  ton  first  claims  attention.     It  «::« 
discovered  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  1834.    It  lies  in  an  cK  ->- 
tical  basin,  the  new  red-sandstone  rising  from  beneath,  a:  . 
forming  around  the  lias  on  the  south  the  hills  of  Haui- 
stone,  and  appearing  on  the  east  and  south-east  at  B«!'  '. 
and  Market-Dravton,  on  the  north-east  in  the  rising  gro. 
extending  towards  Nantwich,  and  to  the  north-west  in  \\ 
undulating  country  near  Whitchurch.  The  western  boui.ii .  -. 
is  not  well  defined,  owing  to  the  low  form  of  the  ground. :.   . 
the  superficial  accumulations  of  gravel,  sand,  and  peat ;  \'  : 
the  lias  must  have  at  least  a  lengthof  ten  miles,  and  a  brca 
of  three  or  four  miles.    The  greater  (.art  of  thi«  basin  r  -  • 
sists  of  lower  lias  shale,  finely  laminated ;  but  the  over!)    : 
subdivision  of  the  roarlstone  is  also  apparent  at  Prees.    1 1 
strata  contain  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  liax,  and  V»  . 
been  bored  through  in  various  places  for  coal,  but  tbc:^  > 
no  probability  of  that  fuel  being  obtained,  the  experimf .  - 
alists  having  mistaken  the  black  lias  shale  for  coal  »'. .. 
This  outlier  is  distant  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  pcu-.t 
the  great  lias  formation  in  Worcestershire  and  Wai-^a    «• 
shire ;  but  Mr.  Murchison,  from  observations  he  has  u:.  .- 
thinks  it  probable  that  these  formations  were  original)}     :  - 
necled. 

The  new  red  system,  which  rises  from  beneath  and  w 
rounds  the  bed  of  lias,  occupies  the  whole  northern  (A'lt 
of  the  county,  extending  north  and  east  into  Cheahirc  a  . 
Staffordshire,  and  on  the  west  passing  into  the  coal- form  i* 
of  Chirk  and  Oswestry.  On  the  south-west  it  wraps  roun  I :  . 
edges  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  exic:  ^* 
for  some  miles  south  of  the  Severn  to  the  coal-format: 
about  Westbury  and  Pontesbury,  where  the  southern  i-... 
of  the  new  red-sandstone  overlies  that  ooal- field  whicL  c. 
tends  north-east  to  near  Shrewsbury;  but  the  sand«:  .  - 
again  penetrates  south  to  a  narrow  point  near  ibe  Car.i>.. 
Hills,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  the  coad-field  uf  1  « 
Botwood.    The  edges  of  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  %\  >*•  • . 
extending  north  across  the  Severn,  as  well  as  the  tK*> 
rocks  of  the  Wrekin,  agam  deflect  the  sandstone,  tlie  bt^    . 
dary-line  of  which  is  extended  still  farther  to  the  north- 1*^   . 
from  Wellington  to  near  Newport,  by  the  coal-furniatu  r.    . 
Coalbrook-dale,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  field  the  ^.    . 
stone  again  appears,  and  occupies   the  remainder  o(    .> 
county  lying  east  of  the  Severn,  and  extends  a  few  n 
west  of  that  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brid;; north.  CI  < 
marsh,  &&,  and  bounded  by  the  old  red-sandstone  and  • 
elongated  portion  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre  coal-formatiun. 

The  new  red  system  in  this  part  of  England  con&;!»t»  ''-> 
It  Sali/er out  marls,  Sic;  2,  Red-sandstone  and  quanz  •• 
conglomerale ;  3,  Calcareous  conglomerate ;  and,  4,  Z...  - 
red-sandstone;  the  first  and  second  being  re^|>ecti\cl\ 
equivalents  of  the  keuper  Siud  bunter  sandsUin  of  f^r.  «^ 
geologists.  The  third  division  is  of  the  same  age  as  t.  - 
dolomitic  conglomerate  of  the  south-west  and  of  the  m*^- 
nesian  limestone  of  the  north-east  of  England;  aad  ii»c 
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coal-measures  graduate  upwards  into  the  lower  new  red- 
sandstone  ;  and  at  Wellbatch.  Asterley,  and  Coedway  the 
sandstone  may  be  seen  graduating  into  the  coal-measures. 
The  strata  of  the  coal-field  have  generally  a  slight  in- 
clination towards  a  common  centre.  The  principal  places 
where  the  coal  is  worked  are  Nobold,  Wellbatch,  Aston, 
Ponlesbury,  Minstcrly,  Westbury,  Braggington,  and  Coed- 
way  ;  and  where  the  formation  is  best  developed  the  coal  is 
found  in  three  seams,  consisting,  in  descending  order,  of 
half-yard,  yard,  and  two-foot  coals.  The  last  is  generally  the 
best.  These  coal-beds  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
red,  {;reen,  and  black  shale,  and  clod.  Owing  to  the  un- 
equal thickness  of  the  oyerlying  strata  and  numerous  dis- 
locations, the  coal-seams  are  reached  at  various  levels.  The 
deepest  pits  are  those  farthest  from  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
are  about  ninety-five  yards;  while  near  the  billy  sides  of  the 
older  rocks  coal  is  met  with  at  from  ten  to  twenty  yards. 
The  strata  of  this  coal-field  belong  to  the  upper  or  youngest 
series  of  coal-measures,  and  the  freshwater  limestpne  de- 
scribed in  the  Coalbrook-dale  field  is  found  between  the 
seams  of  coal,  and  was  indeed  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison  jn  this  locality.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  three 
to  eight  feet ;  and  at  Pontesford  it  is  divided  into  two  beds. 

There  are  several  small  irregular  carbonaceous  troughs 
lying  between  the  Shrewsbury  and  Coalbrook-dale  fields, 
but  similar  in  character  to  the  former,  and  containing  the 
freshwater  limestone.  The  larsjcst  of  these  is  that  of  T.,e 
Botwood.  Others  occur  at  Uffington  (three  miles  north- 
east of  Shrewsbury),  Longnor,  Longden,  Pitcbford,  Cound, 
Dryton,  &c. ;  in  some  of  which  coal  is  worked. 

The  coal-field  of  Oswestry  is  situated  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  county,  and  is  quite  distinct  frgm  those  already 
noticed.  The  productive  portion  of  it  is  very  limited,  occu- 
pying a  small  area  between  the  town  of  Oswestry  and  the 
hills  of  Llanvorda,  Trefonen,  Treflach,  and  Sweeny.  It 
contains  only  two  seams  of  coal  worthy  of  extraction,  the 
upper  being  four  feet  thick ;  the  lower,  which  is  six  feet,  is 
a  very  inferior  coal.  Near  their  outcrop  these  seams  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  about  twelve  yards  of  strata 
composed  bf  shale  and  clod,  with  thin  courses  of  sandstone. 
In  these  situations  the  coal  has  long  since  been  exhausted, 
and  it  is  now  raised  from  spots  towards  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  and  by  shafts  sunk  through  the  new  red-sandstone, 
under  which  the  coal  passes  on  the  east  side  of  the  field. 
The  millstone-grit  and  sandstone  are  developed  to  a  large 
extent,  rising  west  of  the  coal  into  broad  ledges  towards  the 
higher  hills  of  limestone ;  and  on  the  other  hand  dipping 
generally  at  very  slight  angles  beneath  the  coal. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  is  belter  developed  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  It  separates  the  millstone- 
grit  from  the  older  Silurian  rocks,  and  has  a  maximum 
thickness  of  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  feet.  This  coal- 
field is  afiected  by  numerous  faults,  the  two  principal  of 
which  run  north  by  east  and  south  by  west,  which  is  nearly 
the  line  of  elevation  of  the  adjacent  mountains  on  which  the 
coal-field  reposes. 

The  roof  of  the  coal  abounds  in  impressions  of  plants,  and 
the  mountain  limestone  contains  a  vast  profusion  of  cha- 
racteristic corals  and  crinnidea,  with  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
ductus  heniispheericus,  P.  Martini,  &c. 

The  coal-fields  of  Shropshire  remaining  to  be  noticed  are 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  county.  That  of  the  Tit- 
teratone  Clec  Hill  lies  between  the  towns  of  Ludlow  and 
Cleobury-Mortimer.  This  carboniferous  tract  lies  at  a  very 
considerable  height,  and  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  outline. 
It  is  flanked  on  the«outh  and  north-east  by  zones  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone  risintr  from  beneath  the  millstone-grit, 
which  is  on  the  other  sfdes  bounded  by  the  old  red-sand- 
stone, which  wraps  entirely  around  tlie  tract,  separating  it 
on  the  north  from  the  coal-field  of  the  Brown  CleeHill,  on 
the  west  from  the  Ludlow  Rocks,  and  on  the  east  from  the 
coal-fields  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre. 

The  portion  of  the  field  known  by  the  name  of  Cornbrook 
forms  an  elevated  trough,  capped  by  a  plateau  of  basalt,  which 
covers  the  strata  here.  South-west  of  the  Cornbrook  rocks, 
and  at  aconsiflerably  lower  level,  is  asmall  basin  of  elliptical 
form,  called  theKnowVbury  field,  whirh  is  distinctly  broken 
off  from  the  great  field  of  Cornbrook.  This  basin  is  com- 
pletely exempt  from  basalt,  except  that  its  surface  is  partially 
encumbered  with  fragments  of  that  rock.  At  Cornbrook 
and  Knowlbury  there  arc  four  principal  beds  of  coal,  which 
vary  in  thickness  in  different  parts ;  and  beneath  the  up- 
permost bed  the  shale  contains  concretions  of  ironslene  of 


excellent  quality,  which  also  occur  beneath  the  ne^^t  sc»m. 
In  the  Cornbrook  tracts  the  coal  is  worked  by  shafts  »uri& 
throutrh  the  overlying  basalt,  which  varies  in  tbicknes  from 
twenty  te  sixty-four  yards.     In  the  Knowlbury  basin  ih» 
lower  beds  of  coal  and  sandstone  crop  out  on  the  we»t  :•: 
angles  of  about  30^  resting  on  the  old  red-sandstone,     lii 
the  centre  of  the  basin  the  shafts  are  sunk  to  a  great  depth, 
the  new  pit  being  220  yards  deep.    This  coal-field  \%  tra- 
versed by  two  principal  and  several  minor  faults,  the  pr^ 
vailing  direction  of  which  is  from  north-east  to  south-wr^*. 
The  millstone-grit  rises  at  many  points  from  beneath  ir.t> 
productive  coal-field.    It  is  most  expanded  to  the  nnrh, 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  old  red-sandstone  by  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  at  Oreton ;   but  in  other  parts,  whi-rc 
the  latter  formation  is  wanting,  it  rests  immediately  up  m 
the  sandstone.    It  has  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  fe*  t. 
and  is  inclined  at  high  angles  near  its  exterior  marei'^i  ti^*^ 
inclination  decreasing  as  it  passes  beneath  the  ooal-^ean^*. 
The  mountain  limestone,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  ner 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  tract,  vherv  it 
lies  between  the  millstone-grit  and  the  old  red'Sandst-  ',t 
The  thickness  of  the  strata  never  exceeds  sixty  feet.     Ti- 
terstone,  the  highest  point  of  these  hills,  is  composed  ot  *. 
pure  basalt,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1 730  feet  above  the  ^  i 
*■  The  iron-ores,  and   the  limestone  with  which  thc%  are 
associated  in  these  hills,  are,'  says  Mr.  Murchison,  *  >•*:. 
superior  in  quality  to  those  of  the' great  StaflTordshire  t^A 
and  at  first  sight  it  appears  surprising  that  tiicse  vali  * 
products  should  not  be  turned  to  better  account.     Thev  i  r- 
however  excluded  from  fair  competition  by  the  want  « ' 
means  of  transport;  and  it  is  painful  to  record,  that  w  t*^ 
all  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  m:   . 
works,  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  Clce  Hills  is  attetv  -  . 
with  little  profit.    Vast  heaps  of  the  finest  ore  have  . 
unheeded  for  many  years  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  B.  ■  ' 
Clee ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  actual  juxta-position  of  the  c-  >.' 
iron-ore,  and  lime,  at  Knowlbury,  in  a  lower  and  mor\-  • . 
vourable  position,  that  Mr.  Lewis  (the  proprietor)  is  ena' 
to  sell,  though  at  a  very  small  profit,  a  manufactured  art 
of  the  very  first  quality.    The  construction  of  canals  or  r. 
roads  would  soon  render  the  Clee  Hills  the  centre  of  wc.  . 
and  industry.' 

The  coal-field  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hills  lies  a  few  ti-  '■« 
north  of  the  formation  just  described,  and,  like  that,  is  «:-- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  old  red-sandstone,  which  h    • 
separates   the   coal-measures  into  two  distinct  elevaij  :.v 
known  as  the  Clee  Barf  and  the  Abdon  Barf.     These  '' 
carboniferous  tracts  are  the  loftiest  in  Great  Britain.    Tl 
sandstone  rises  to  a  considerable  height  upon  the  flank^   * 
the  hills,  and  dips  inwards,  upon  which  repose  the  »t'3:i 
containing  seams  of  bad  coal  of  slight  value,  the  sum::  : 
being  composed,  as  at  Cornbrook,  of  basalt.     In  some  \  i-« 
there  are  thin  beds  of  coal,  having  atotal  thickness  of  so\' 
or  eight  feet.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  irons* 
nodules  occur.    The  lowest  co:il  rests  upon  a  sandstonr^.  :'  - 
equivalent  of  the  millstone-grit  which  reposes  on  the  oli  n . 
sandstone,  without  any  traces  of  carboniferous  Iimcr«!<  --. 
The  pits  on  the  Abdori  Barf  are  shallow.  Those  of  the  L 
Barf  vary  from  14  to  80  yards,  and  are  all  worke«l  bv  .  . 
common  windlass.     Nearly  all  the  best  coal  has  been  » <- 
tracted.    The  coal-measures  are  intersected  by  a  vast  ric- 
her of  faults,  trending  from  north  to  south  and  ea.-i  . 
west. 

In  this  coal- field,  as  at  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  ther-^  « 
abundant  evidence  of  the  tract  having  been  heaved  up  i:  ' 
its  present  position  by  powerful  forces  acting  from  benef 
which  have  thrown  the  carbonaceous  masses  into  %e\i:i  . 
troughs  or  basins. 

The  coal-field  of  Wyre  or  Bewdley  Forest  lies  east  of  1 1  ••? 
just  described,  occupies  the  south  eastern   corner  of  ! 
county,  and  extends  into  Worcestershire,  the  greater  y\7\    . 
it  lying  within  that  county.    It  has  a  length  from  n-  r  '■  • 
south  of  about  20  miles,  and  a  breadth  in  the  Yore^i  ot  W 
of  five  or  six  miles.    That  portion  of  it  lying  in  Shrcp^ 
and  extending  southward  in  a  narrow  zone  from  near  Br  t : . 
north,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  old  red-sandsiot)e    f 
Chelmarsh.    This  band  contains  at  least  three  seama  of  c  .«  , 
of  which  only  one  is  worked,  and  that,  like  the  rest  of  v   « 
field,  is  of  an   inferior  sulphureous  quality.      At    Kwii.-* 
where  the  coal-measures  occupy  a  greater  width*  a  srcei.- 
stone  trap  occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground. 

An  examination  of  theso  coal-fields  of  Shropshire  V   « 
enabled  Mr.  Murchison  to  lay  down  the  following  data  j*. 
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derived  from  and  overlying  the  new  red- sandstone  forma- 
tion ;  it  is  favourable  for  many  kinds  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce.   The  hundred  of  Bradford  North  consists  of  this  clay 
and  gravel  with  sand,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  peat, 
with  some  good  meadow  land  in  the  lower  portions.    In 
Bradford  South  and  Brimstry  hundreds,  a  red  sand  pre- 
vails throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  I 
neighbourhood  of  Coalbrook-dale.    Pimhlll  hundred  con- 
sists of  this  and  some  boggy  land,  with  however  a  large  pro- 
portion of  good  wheat  land.  Farther  west,  towards  Oswestry 
and  the  borders  of  Denbighshire,  there  is  a  coarse  gravel 
mixed  with  the  prevailing  red  clay,  and  some  boggy  and 
peaty  land,  which  has  however  been  diminished  by  draining. 
This  red  clay  does  not  extend  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree south  or  west  of  the  Severn,  although  a  red  clay  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  prevails  over  the  greater  por- 
tions of  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  and  the  hundreds  of 
Stottesden,  Overs,  and  Munslow.     This  clay  lies  over  the 
old  red-sandstone,  which  contains  beds  of  impure  limestone, 
and  which  is  burnt  and  used  as  a  manure  to  a  considerable 
extent.      It  forms  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county. 
In  the  three  last-named  hundreds  lie  the  coal-fields  of 
Bewdley,  and  the  Tilterstotie  and  Brown  Clee  Hills.    The 
hundreds  of  Condover,  Ford,  and  Chirbury  have  a  prevailing 
deep  light-coloured  loam,  with  sand  and. gravelly  clay.    The 
south-west  portion  of  the  county  is  the  least  productive, 
comprising  the  hundreds  of  Purslow  and  Clun.  The  ground 
is  too  steep  and  elevated,  and  the  soil  too  light  to  admit  of 
genei*al  cultivation.    The  valleys  consist  of  loam,  resting  on 
gravel,  and  forming  good  meadow  and  pasture  land. 

The  relative  quantities  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  gmin  and  the  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  are  cultivated,  vary  of  course  with  the 
situation  of  the  farms  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  farms 
are  for  the  most  part  arable,  but  some  are  for  grazing,  for 
hay,  for  the  dairy,  and  for  rearing  and  feeding.  The  crops 
in  general  cultivation  are,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  vetches, 
and  turnips,  to  which  may  now  be  added  potatoes  (though 
these  last  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  farmer  as  food  for 
his  stock),  and,  in  a  few  places,  oeaus. 

The  following  are  the  \'arious  rotations  of  the  crops :— 1, 
Wheat,  barley,  clover;  2,  Peas,  wheat,  barley,  clover;  3, 
Wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover  or  peas ;  4,  Wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  barley,  clover;  5,  Peas  or  vetches,  wheat,  oats, 
clover;  6,  Fallow,  wheat,  oats,  clover;  7,  Pasture,  oats,  fal- 
low, wheat,  oats,  clover ;  and  in  some  places  where  the  soil 
is  not  adapted  for  turnips  the  rotation  is  as  follows: — ], 
Fallow,  wheat,  clover,  oats  or  peas,  fallow;  2,  Fallow, 
wheat,  oats  or  barley,  clover,  peas  or  vetches,  fallow;  3, 
Fallow,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  fallow. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury,  upon  a  pebbly  loam 
of  some  depth,  resting  upon  sravel,  the  following  plan  has 
been  pursued  with  success :— The  clover  leys  were  ploughed 
and  sown  with  wheat  in  October,  or  early  in  November,  and 
covered  with  a  light  dressing  of  lime  and  soil  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  wheat  was  cleared  off,  the  stubble 
was  ploughed  in,  and  sown  with  turnips,  which  were  eaten  by 
sheep  in  December.  Early  peas  were  sown  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  carried  off  by  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  land  was  immediately  manured  and  sown  with  turnips ; 
the  largest  of  which  were  removed  off  the  ground  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  rest  eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  &c.  In  the  following 
spring  barley  and  clover  were  sown,  and  mown  or  eaten  in 
summer.  By  this  plan  it  is  said  the  lands  were  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  never  required  to  be  fallowed.  The  pro- 
duce was  about  twenty- six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
as  many  of  peas. 

The  following  course  of  crops  was  formerly  not  unusual : 
fallow,  wheat,  oats  for  two  years ;  the  second  yearns  crop 
was  sown  with  clover,  which  was  suffered  to  remain  two 
or  three  years,  while  fresh  land  or  a  clover  ley  of  three 
years*  growth  was  broken  up  for  oats  or  a  fallow.  If  bar- 
ley was  introduced,  it  was  after  the  wheat,  and  before  the 
oats. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  in  the  place  of  fallows  is  a 
main  feature  in  the  improvements  effected  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farms.  Where  however  the  land  is  too  heavy 
and  strong  for  turnips,  the  fallows  are  commenced  at  various 
periods,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  not  sufficiently 
worked  or  cleaned.  Many  farmers  however  begin  their  fal- 
lows in  January,  and  by  repeated  ploughings,  harrowings, 
and  rollings,  bring  them  into  very  good  order  for  wheat.  In 
other  cases  the  first  ploughing  is  not  performed  until  May 


or  Jane ;  the  next  in  August ;  and  in  September  the  land  t« 
again  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  sown  in  the  end  of  Oct 
ber.    By  this  means  it  is  evident  that  land  cannot  be  w 
cleaned,  unless  great  labour  and  diligence  be  uied.  In  ge: 
ral  however*  after  a  stubble,  the  land  is  nloughed  bcl 
Christmas,  and  has  at  least  three  more  ploughinga  in  i  i  <; 
course  of  the  summer.    After  clover  it  is  erased  in  i\.c 
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spring  with  sheep,  and  not  ploughed  until  Jtine,or  votn' 
tunes  the  clover  is  mown  and  a  tolerably  good  (allow  ma  .ic 
previous  to  October. 

Wheat  is  sown  in  October,  and  on  good  land  not  until  tlie 
middle  of  November.  From  two  to  tliree  bushels  per  arrc 
is  the  quantity  sown,  according  to  the  proportion  and  q.i 
lity  of  the  manure  employed.  The  wheat  is  first  ateeped  .u 
salt  and  water,  and  subsequently  sprinkled  with  liir.o. 
Where  wheat  succeeds  a  clover  ley,  dung  is  spread  upon  a," 
latter,  and  ploughed  under;  but  sometimes  Uw  manuic  .» 
carted,  and  spread  after  the  seed  iabarrowed  in.  If  lime  ;* 
the  manure  employed,  it  is  either  spread  upon  the  clowr  .-i 
July  or  harrowed  in  with  the  soil  during  the  aumm«:r. 
Summer  fallows  for  wheat  are  manured  with  dung  or  lirot . 
but  if  turnips  are  to  succeed  wheat,  no  manure  is  used  i^r 
the  latter.  Wheat,  as  well  as  other  grain,  has  heretof*.'*.* 
been  sown  broad-cast,  but  drilling  is  now  becoming  ger«er«i 
in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  dibbling  has  been  recom- 
mended. It  is  sometimes  eaten  a  little  m  the  spring  w  .:h 
sheep,  and  harrowed  once  or  twice  in  May  or  Jane,  Ttu 
crop  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  bushels  ner  acre.  Buck- 
wheat is  sown  on  light  soils  from  the  middle  to  the  end  t 
May,  which  ^lows  time  for  the  ground  to  be  well  clean c  i. 
Wheat  is  generally  reaped  with  broad  hooks  or  saw  sickles 
but  some  is  mown. 

Barley  is  sown  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  tbe  be- 
ginning of  May.    Two  and  a  half  bushels  an  acre  is  aUi- 1 
the  average  quantity  of  seed  sown.  Upon  strong  Boils»  wb«j 
barley  succeeds  wheat,  the  latter  stubble  is  ploughed  mnw: 
,  about  Christmas.    Upon  such  soils  the  land  is  rendered  i'.: 
I  by  the  frost  for  working  with  the  harrows  at  seed-time.    1: 
barley  however  succeeds  wheat,  on  sandy,  gravelly,  or  peb^  •^ 
;  loams,  three  ploughings  are  often  given ;  and  after  tunxf  n 
;  either  one  or  two  ploughings.    The  produce  is  from  twer  >  * 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  are  commonly  sown  after  wheat,  and  often,  u;  ' 
stiff  soils,  with  only  one  ploughing,  and  succeed  welL  1  •  .  • 
are  also  sown  upon  the  turf  with  one  ploughing.  Bano  »- 
well  as  oat  crops  are  mowed. 

Peas  are  perhaps  more  grown  in  Shropshire  upon  si» ./ 
soiU  than  in  most  other  counties,  but  are  regarded  as  a  m.  . 
uncertain  crop.  They  are  sown  in  March,  from  two  to  i!.  i 
bushels  per  acre.    Thev  are  frequently  sown  upon  olil  (^  • 
tures  or  clover  leys,  with  one  ploughing.  The  product;  \  ut  c  < 
from  ten  to  twenty- four  bushels  per  acre.    They  are  u^ 
as  food  for  horses,  and  for  fattening  pigs.    Vetches  ar«  < 
green  for  horses  in  the  stable.  If  left  for  seed,  they  are  ».. 
ceeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Turnips  were  formerly  chiefly  cultivated  on  tbe  east  ^  . 
of  the  county,  but  their  growth  has  lately  been  muvh    . 
tended  and  encouraged  by  the  principal  farmers  and  :  . 
landed  proprietors,  who  have  given  premiums  for  tliai  i>. 
pose,  so  that  now  they  form  a  regular  crop  wherever  tlu-  - 
will  admit  of  their  profitable  cultivation.    They  are  « 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  July.     1 
land  is  previously  well  manured  and  cleaned  by  freqi.-.. 
ploughings,  commencing  before  Christmas.    The  quai>i.^ 
of  seed  used  is  one  pound  to  an  acre.   The  plants  are  t«  •  - 
hoed,  and  the  produce  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  |« . 
acre.    Where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  the  turnips  are  r.  . 
removed  from  the  field,  but  are  eaten  by  sheep  or  vuv.  : 
cattle.    For  this  purpose  they  are  sometimes  removed  to  .^. 
adjoining  stubble  or  ley.    In  other  cases  they  are  dia«  :• 
home  and  stacked  for  winter  use. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  also  been  on  tin*  -.  r 
crease  of  late  years.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  vhc  < 
manure  can  be  procured,  and  the  potatoes  easily  con^ct  . 
to  market,  this  vegetable  should  be  made  a  staple  article 
cultivation.  It  is  also  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  i 
cows,  producing  in  winter,  with  a  very  small  qUantiu  ^  • 
good  hay,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  milk.  Jn  some  c^^  -^ 
this  crop  is  immediately  preceded  by  wheaL  The  ejiuu^- 
tion  of  the  soil  by  the  notato  has  been  propoeed  to  U 
remedied,  or  rather  avoided,  by  the  following  plan: — A 
wheat  faUow  to  be  ploughed  in  two^  three,  or  four  bfU 
ridges,  dung  to  be  put  in  the  furrow,  and  on  the  dimg  tbs 
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tide  of  the  county.  Coal  is  raised  in  various  parti  of  ten 
hundreds.  The  district  in  which  the  greatest  number  or 
haudft  is  employed  is  in  the  coa)  and  ironstone  formation  in 
the  hundreds  of  Bradford  South  and  Brirostrey,  extending 
from  Lilleshall  to  Coalbrook-dale  and  Willey.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  coal  and  materials  employed  in  smelting, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Severn,  render  it  now  the  most  pro- 
ductive iron-district  in  the  kingdom.  In  1 740  there  were 
six  furnaces  in  Shropshire,  producing  2000  tons  annually. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  that  period  the  iron- trade  was 
languishing  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  wood-charcoal, 
cutting  down  timber  for  the  use  of  the  iron -works  having 
heen  prohibited  by  special  enactments  in  consequence  of 
the  great  destruction  of  timber  which  had  previously  taken 
place.  At  length  patents  were  granted  for  using  pit  coal, 
which,  after  great  difliculty,  was  effected  by  enlarging  the 
height  of  the  blast  furnaces  so  as  to  prolong  the  descent 
and  contact  of  the  ore  and  coke,  and  more  especially  bv  the  . 
eventual  application  of  the  steam-engine,  which  rendered 
the  working  of  the  blowing- machinery  at  once  regular  and 
powerful. 

Jn  17S8  there  were  three  charcoal-furnaces  in  the  county, 
producing  600  tons  each  annually,  and  two  c^jke  blast  fur- 
naces, producing  1100  tons  each;  total  23,100:  the  total 
number  of  tons  produced  by  coke  blast- furnaces  at  the  same 
perio<r  in  England  and  Wales  was  48,200 ;  so  that  Shrop- 
shire produced  nearly  one-half. 

In  1796  the  number  of  furnaces  was  23;  the  excise  re- 
turn of  iron  made  being  68,129  tons,  and  the  actual  return 
32,969  tons.  At  the  same  period  the  total  number  of  fur- 
naces in  England  and  Wales  was  104,  the  excise  returns  for 
which  amounted  to  I67,321|  tons;  the  actual  return  being 
108,793  tons. 

It  is  in  this  county  and  Staffordhhtre  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  beauty 
and  finish  of  their  ^mall  rolling- machinery,  which  is  run  at 
an  immense  speed,  enables  them  to  secure  almost  the  whole 
of  the  very  small  and  extra  sizes  of  iron,  which  they  thro^ 
off  at  little  more  cost  than  theWeUh  manufacturers  do 
their  common  bars.  -It  is  in  South  Wales  that  the  furnaces 
and  manufactories  produce  the  greatest  quantity ;  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordsliiro  that  the  highest  excellence  in  roll- 
ing has  been  attained.  In  1B27  Salop  was  computed  to 
produce  78,800  tons  annually,  from  31  furnaces.  The  total 
quantity  produced  at  the  same  time  in  England  and  Wales 
was  690,5U0  tons.  Every  part  of  the  process,  from  digiong 
the  ore  to  the  completion  of  the  manufacture,  including 
the  conversion  of  the  coal  into  coke,  is  performed  on  the 
spot 

A  considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  procured  from  the 
Snait-bcach,  Hope,  and  other  mines  in  the  district  of  Shelve 
and  Corndon. 

Tlio  quantity  of  coal  raised  annually  is  calculated  at 
about  300,000  tons,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  consumed  in 
the  furnaces. 

In  the  parish  of  Wellington  upwards  of  1000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  coal-pits  and  limestone-quarries.  In  the  parish 
of  Great  Dawley  1379  men  were,  in  1831,  emplo)ed  in 
collieries.  The  population  of  this  parish,  between  the  years 
1821  and  1831,  increased  1 730  persons,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  blast-furnaces,  forties,  and  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  bar-iron,  and  also  to  collieries.  In  the 
parish  of  Madeley,  which  includes  Coalbrook-dale  and  Iron- 
oridge,  3^0  men  were,  in  1 831,  employed  in  mines  and  coal- 
pits, and  in  the  chapel ry  of  PriorVlee,  in  the  parish  of 
Shiffnal,  332  men  were  similarly  employed.  lu  the  parish 
of  Much  Wenlock  between  100  and  200  men  are  employed 
in  lime-rock  and  iron-stone  works,  and  100  in  Little  Wen- 
lock  parish.  In  the  parish  of  Broseley  126  persons  were, 
in  1831,  employed  in  mines;  the  population  however  be- 
tween 1821  and  1831  decreased  upwards  of  500  perM>ns. 
Tliis  was  ascribed  to  the  cessation  of  five  iron  blast-fur- 
naces. [Bros  EL  ST.]  In  Coalb  rook-date  and  other  places 
the  iron  is  manufactured  on  the  spot  into  various  ariiclcs, 
and  distributed  by  means  of  the  Severn  and  canals.  Cual- 
brook-dalo  can  claim  the  merit  of  having;  first  introduced 
on  a  largo  scale  the  use  of  coke  as  a  substitute  for  char- 
coal in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Nads  are  made  in  great 
ciuantities  at  WcUtnirton.  In  the  Ilales-Owen  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Bnmttrey,  which  is,  as  stated  before,  an 
outlier  of  the  county,  and  comprising  the  southern  part  of 
the  grvat  Dudley  coal*  fivld,  about  500  males  twenty  years  of 
age  and  upwar<U  are  employed  in  the  maou£icture  of  iron. 


At  Shrewshary  and  in  its  vieinity  74  men  vera,  in  1  -H. 
employed  in  iron-castings  at  foiiges,  and  in  preparing  tb« 
weighty  apparatus  of  powerful  machinery. 

(S>al  is  raised  in  great  quantities  on  the  Tittervtone  C1e« 
Hills  in  the  hundreds  of  Munslow  and  O^eia.  1^^^ 
supply  a  great  part  of  Worcestershire,  Hefelbrdsbireu  and 
Radnorshire,  as  well  as  Shropshire,  with  fuel.  Iron-st-  r.e 
and  lime  are  also  raised  there,  and  there  are  ibrgen  f  r 
smelting  the  former.  There  are  coal-pits  also  oa  ti.« 
Brown  Ctee  Hills  situated  to  the  north  of  those  just  im-n- 
tioned.  Coal  is  also  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  ooont\, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswestiy,  Le  Botwood,  about  Ridc 
miles  south  of  Shrewsbunr,  and  in  other  places. 

Near  Coalport  china  or  every  description  and  of  cxnui- 
site  workmanship  is  made;  and  at  Caughley,  in  the  tin  •'^- 
bourhood  of  Broseley,  there  is  another  china-nanoCiBr  «<t. 
which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  blue  and  white*  and  bi  i-. 
white,  and  gold  sorts.  The  manufacture  of  ehina  t:i-*«% 
employment  to  about  200  men.  At  Coalport  there  i»  a 
manufactory  of  earthenware,  similar  to  the  Btniran  or 
Wedgwood  ware;  and  at  Broseley  the  coarser  hind*  f 
ware,  such  as  garden-pots,  are  made.  Glass  ia  made  a: 
Wrockwardine. 

There  are  flannel- manufactories  atShrewabary,  Osweetn . 
Church  Stretton,  and  Worthen;   and  at  the   laitcr  tovo 
there  is  a  manufactory  of  coarse  linens  and  linen  thr*  ^ 
Carpets  are  made  at  Bridgnorth,  and  give  emplo>nent  i* 
90  men.  Gloves  are  made  at  Ludlow,  but  not  in  aucb  r,..  ...- 
titics  as  formerly.  There  are  mills  for  dyeing  woollen  <'i  •  . 
at  Le  Botwuod.  &c.,  and  there  are  paper-mills  at  Lu'i.  . ' 
Bridgnorth,  Cleoburv  Mortimer,  Drayton,  &e.     Arcuni  -  r 
to  the  Population  Aeturns  of  1831,  the  total  Dumber    . 
persons  employed  in  manufacture  or  in  makini(  mane.*' 
tu ring  machinery  was  1363 ;  but  this  must  of  coiina  be  takf ; 
as  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  iron*fumaoca  and  ... 
forses. 

uivinons.  Towns,  ^c, — Shropshire  is  divided  into  aivtcc:. 
hundreds,  boroughs,  and  liberties,  as  follows  >^ 

HttiidmliL  IfilaaUoa.  Aem. 

Bradford,  North,  eom-l 

prising  Drayton  and>      N.B.  112,410         .'<.?: 

Whitchurch  divisions! 
Bradford,  South,  com-i    ft-„,_-i 

prising  Newport  and  I    r!"^^„  85,400         3-..-: 

Wellington  divisions*     ""^  ^' 
Bimstrcy  or  Brirostree,\ 

??T"i!15  Ql"«*n?  E.  60.690         :.      . 

Owen  and  Sbinuall| 

!  W.  «6,800  •.. 

Central         42.110  ^  ■ 


divisions 
Chirbury 
Omdover 


Ford 

Munslow 

Oswestry 

Overs 

Pimhill 

Purslow 

Slottesden 

Bridgnorth,  Borough 

Ludlow,  Borouith 

Shrewsbury,  borough 

and  liberties 
Wenlock.  borough  and 

liberties 


w. 

s. 

N.W. 

S 

N, 
S.W. 

S.K. 

E. 
8. 


3<).000 
84  300 
62,5S0 
19.110 

64»4eo 

105.930 

67.290 

3.500 

2bO 


Central        24,6S0 


Central 
and  B. 


4^590 


t  ' 


3  . 


m  «       . 


ir.- 


Shropshire  contains    the    parltamentarv  borottzh*    • 
market-towns  of  Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  Sbre«slM«r«.    a 
Wenlock:  and  the  mar  kct- towns  of  Bi«hop's  Castle.  Itr 
ley,  Cleobury-Mortimer.Clun.  Drayton  in  lIalea.or  Mj  «.  - 
Drayton,    EUesmcre,    Hale^Owen,    Neepurt«    l>«'i« 
Shilfnall.  Church-Strc:ton,  Wellinirton,  Wem.  and  \X 
church.  Of  these.  Bisitop^s  Castlk  (populatiofi,  .n   i 
2007),  Bridgnorth  (pop.  in  lb3l.  6171),  Biiosti  «i 
in  1K31,  429U).  LlTDLOW  (pop.   in  1^31,  5263),  iKn  i  v 
(pop.  in  ]%31, 4478),  and  Shrewsbury  (pop.  in  l»3i.  St.. 
are  described  under  their  re«|H?ctive  heads.     The    « 
towns  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  here. 

Cleobury-Mortimer  is  situated  in  the  hundred  c  f  St 
den.  on  the  little  river  Rea,  and  about  30  mile*  sou* 
from  Shrew*(bury.    The  populaiion  uf  this  paiith.  ^tj 
was  1716,  of  which  a  very  »mall  portion  u  empl-^r 
agriculture.      Tho  town   con»uts  pnnrifally  of  vc  v 
street.    Tho  market  is  held  on  Tbttnday,aod  there  a:  4 
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three  yearly  fairs.  The  only  manufacture  is  a  small  one  of 
paper.  Twenty-one  men,  in  1831,  were  employed  in  coal- 
pits. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  448/. 
There  is  one  infant-school,  containing  32  children  of  both 
sexes.  This  school  is  supported  partly  by  rent  of  land 
attached  to  it,  by  a  private  oonation,  and  by  5/.  allowed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  free-school.  There  is  one  daily  free- 
school  with  80  boys  and  60  girls.  It  is  supported  by  the 
income  arising  from  two  estates  in  the  parish,  with  which 
the  school  is  endowed. 

The  town  owes  its  name  to  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Mortimer.  A  castle  formerly  stood  here, 
erected  by  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  remains  of  a  camp  supposed  to 
be  of  Danish  origin  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  school. 

Robert  Langeland,  otherwise  John  Malverne,  the  author 
of  the  'Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,'  a  satire  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  here. 

Clun  is  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  county.  The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was 
1996.  The  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  contains  the 
townships  of  Clun,  Edeclift,  Hobendrid,  and  Newcastle. 
It  deriv  es  its  name  from  that  of  the  river  which  waters  it,  the 
Colun  er  Clun.  The  district  in  which  Clun  is  situated  was 
formerly  considered  part  of  Wales;  and  the  borough  was  of 
suflicient  importance,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 
Norman  conquest,  to  confer  a  title  on  the  celebrated  family 
of  Fitz-Alan  of  Clun.  William  Fitz-Alan,  in  the  reitrn  of 
Henry  IL,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  fair  here.  Inland  de- 
scribes this  place  as  a  pretty  market-town,  but  as  having  at 
that  time  declined  in  importance.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It  was  built 
by  William  Fitz-Alan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
continued  in  his  family,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  down  to  the 
rei^n  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  last  earl  died.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  Fiiz-AIan  with  one  of  the  Howards  of  Nor- 
folk, the  castle  became  vested  in  that  family ;  from  them  it 
passed  to  the  Walcots,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Clive,  whose 
descendants  now  possess  it ;  but  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  still 
retain  the  title  of  Baron  of  Clun. 

The  size  and  appearance  of  Clun  are  so  insignificant  as 
only  to  rank  it  as  a  town  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  borough 
and  possessing  a  good  weekly  market.  The  borough  is  pre- 
cisely co-extensive  with  the  township.  There  is  a  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  a  charter  granted  by  some  of  the  earls 
of  Arundel,  lords  marchers  of  Wales,  but  its  possession  can- 
not now  be  traced.  There  are  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and 
two  seijeants-at-mace.  The  burgesses  are  24  in  number. 
The  bailiffs  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  at  large,  and  the 
practice  has  been  to  appoint  them  by  rotation.  The  re- 
corder has  always  in  practice  been  appointed  by  the  loid  of 
the  manor.  Freedom  is  obtained  by  birth  and  by  election. 
The  only  privilege  is  exemption  fironi  tolls  at  the  fairs.  The 
only  court  now  held  is  the  Civil  Court  of  Record  for  the 
trial  of  causes  to  an  unlimited  amount ;  but  the  business  is 
very  trifling,  and  no  instance  is  known  of  a  cause  proceed- 
*i)g  to  trial.  The  court  is  held  before  the  bailiffs,  assisted 
by  the  recorder,  every  third  Wednesday. 

There  are  three  fairs,  two  of  which  are  chartered,  and  the 
weekly  market  is  now  well  attendefl. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  680/.  The 
patron  is  the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  is  the  impropriator  of  the 
rectorial  tithes.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  nlacea  of  worship  here.  An  hospital  for  the  support  of 
13  old  men  was  founded  (1607)  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
^ho  endowed  it  with  land,  and  subsequently,  by  will,  with 
the  fee-farm  rents  of  the  rectories  of  Clun  and  Bishop*s  Castle, 
Rnd  with  the  rectories  of  Kniffhton  and  Church  Stoke.  The 
present  income  of  the  hospitu,  arising  fram  these  and  other 
sources,  is  upwards  of  1500/.  a-year.  The  hospital  consists 
^f  a  warden  and  14  poor  men,  two  having  been  added  about 
the  year  178G.  The  warden  has  a  salary  of  80/.  per  annum, 
and  each  of  the  hospitallers  has  two  or  three  rooms,  a  small 
R^rden,  and  10#.  per  week.  The  nominators  are  the  steward 
of  the  lordship  of  Clun,  the  parson  of  Hopesay,  vicar,  baililTss 
and  churchwardens  of  Clun  and  of  Bishop's  Castle,  and  the 
Warden  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital  is  a  neat  quadrangular 
building  with  a  large  garden  in  front.  There  are  two  daily 
&nd  Sunday  schools  here.  In  one,  commenced  in  1831;  are 
i^bout  80  children  of  both  sexes  daily,  and  120  on  Sundays; 
It  is  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  other 
school  contains  about  1 10  children  daily,  and  1 50  on  Sundays, 


and  is  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  vicar  and  the 
parish  generally. 

The  various  claims  and  disputes  respecting  the  right  of 
common  on  the  adjoining  hills  known  as  Clun  Forest,  caused 
an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed  in  1837  for  enclosing  this 
tract,  which  Leland  describes  as  being  in  his  time  *  a  great 
forest  of  red  deere  and  roes,  longing  to  the  lonu  ol 
Arundel.' 

Drayton-in-Hales,  or  Market-Draycon,  is  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  near  the  borders  of  Staf* 
fordshire,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  hundred  of  North 
Bradford  known  as  the  Drayton  Division.  The  population 
of  the  entire  parish  (which  is  partly  in  Staffordshire)  was, 
in  1831,  4619.  There  seems  to  be  little  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  place.  The  parish  church  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Teme,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger,  i^  many  old 
foundations  have  been  traced  in  the  vicinity.  The  market 
held  here  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district. 
There  are  eight  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  are 
manufactories  of  paper  and  of  hair-seats  for  chairs,  &o. ; 
but  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  manufactures  in 
this  parish  were  returned  in  1831  as  only  8.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  1 73/.  The  church  was 
formerly  a  Grothic  structure,  but  its  character  was  destroyed 
by  repairs  effected  in  1787. 

There  are  seventeen  dailv-schools,  only  one  of  which  has 
a  small  endowment,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  assisted  by 
payments  from  the  parents,  16  boys  are  taught.  In  all  the 
other  schools  the  children  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
parents.  One  is  a  national  school,  containing  about  50  boys 
and  20  girls.  The  number  of  children  in  ^e  remaining 
fifteen  schools  is  about  350.  In  addition  to  these  are  four 
Sunday-schools,  one  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  remainder  with  Methodists  and  Cal- 
vinists. 

Ellesmere  is  in  the  northern  district  of  the  county,  in  the 
hundred  of  Pimhill.  A  part  of  the  parish  is  in  Flintshire. 
The  population  of  the  portion  in  Shropshire,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  town,  was,  in  1831,  6540 ;  the  population  of 
the  whole  parish  bein^  7057. 

The  town  owes  its  iiame  to  the  mere  or  lake  close  to 
which  it  stands.  In  '  Domesday'  Earl  Roger  is  stated  to 
have  held  Ellesmere,  and  it  was  subsequently  granted  to 
various  personages;  among  the  rest  by  King  John  to 
Uewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  married  Joan,  the 
king's  daughter ;  but  it  seems  only  to  have  been  held  at 
the  will  of  the  king,  who  probably  was  not  disposed  to  give 
up  a  town  and  castle  of  such  importance  situated  in  the 
marches  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  David,  the 
son  of  Uewellyn,  surrendered  Ellesmere  to  the  crown,  and 
it  was  then  granted  to  the  family  of  Lord  de  Strange,  who 
had  previously  held  it,  and  it  was  continued  in  that  family 
and  their  connections  by  marriage  with  the  Kynastons  and 
earls  of  Derby,  by  one  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  manor  of  Ellesmere  was  alienated  by  licence  to  Richard 
Spence,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Savage,  who,  the  following  year, 
alienated  it  to  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  lord  chancellor, 
and  created  Baron  of  Ellesmere.  Sir  Edward  Kynaston,  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  obtained  a  weekly  market  on  Tues- 
day for  this  place,  as  well  as  a  yearly  fair.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  castle,  but  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood  is 
ascertained.  The  town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  its  appear- 
ance is  much  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  lake  dose  to  which 
it  stands.  The  church  is  large,  but  irregularly  built.  The 
tower  is  in  the  centre.  The  tracery  of  the  eastern  window 
is  very  beautiful.  The  market  is  well  attended,  and  flax 
and  stockings  form  principal  articles  of  sale.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  town  consists  in  malting  and  tanning.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, the  annual  value  of  which  is  returned  at  386/.  In 
1833  there  were  sixteen  day-schools  here,  one  of  which  is 
wholly  supported  by  endowment,  and  contains  12  boys  and 
12  girls.  Seven  of  the  other  schools  are  partly  supported 
by  subscription,  and  partly  by  payments  from  the  parents^ 
and  contain  between  300  and  400  children  of  both  sexes. 
In  the  remaining  schools,  about  250  children  are  taught 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.  There  are  also  two 
day  and  boarding  schools,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  and  the  other  sup- 
ported by  dissenters.  A  lending  library  is  attached  to  the 
latter. 

Hales-Owen  ia  situated  in  that  instilated  part  of  the 
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hundred  of  Brimstrey  which  is  surrounded  by  Woroester- 
shire  and  StafTordshire,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  ftom 
the  nearest  part  of  Shropshire.  The  population  of  the  whole 
parish,  in  1831,  was  ll,B39i  of  which  9765  were  comprised 
in  the  Shropshire  portion.  The  town  was  formerly  remark- 
able for  its  great  abbey  of  Pradmonstratensian  canons,  which 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  remains  of  the  build- 
ing are  now  trifling;  but  from  the  foundations  that  can 
be  traced,  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  St. 
Kenelm's  Chapel  in  this  parish  is  an  antient  building  con- 
sisting of  a  single  aisle  and  tower.  There  is  a  legend  in  connec- 
tion with  this  building,  that  Kenelm,  the  only  son  of  Kenulf, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  was  murdered  on  this  spot  in  the  ninth 
century  by  his  guardian,  through  the  ai-tifice  of  his  sister,  who 
subsequently  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  transaction  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the 
pope  at  Rome,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Kenelm  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  A  portion  of 
the  chapel  bears  traces  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  tower  is 
an  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  and  contains 
many  good  houses.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
beautiful  spire  supported  by  four  arches.  About  five  hun- 
dred persons  are  employed  in  manufactures,  which  princi- 
pally consist  of  nails  and  various  sorts  of  hardware.  There 
are  two  fairs  held  here  in  the  year,  and  one  at  St.  Kenelm. 
The  living  of  Hales-Owen  is  a  vicarage,  the  annual  value  of 
which  is  about  700/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Oldbury  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish,  and 
is  worth  ISO/,  per  annum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hales-Owen  is 
the  Leasowes,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  poet 
Shenstone.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  under  his  superin- 
tendence with  excellent  taste,  but  after  his  death  they  were 
much  neglected.  The  poet  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Hales-Owen,  and  within  the  church  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  There  are  four  day-schools,  one  of  which  is  a 
free  grammar-school  for  forty  boys.  Another  is  endowed 
for  the  education  of  twenty-two  poor  children.  There  are 
one  boarding-school  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  two  in  con- 
ned ion  with  the  Established  Church,  two  with  Baptists,  two 
with  Methodists,  and  the  other  with  Independents.  These 
Sundaj'-schools  are  supported  by  subscription,  and  contain 
altogether  about  eight  hundred  children. 

Although  Madeley,  or  Madeley-Market,  was  at  one 
time  remarkable  for  its  excellent  market,  it  can  no  longer 
be  called  a  market-town*  the  market  having  been  removed 
to  Coalbrook-<lale,  about  two  miles  from  Madeley ;  but  as 
it  is  still  held  within  the  parish,  and  as  under  this  head  it  is 
intended  to  make  some  mention  of  the  celebrated  district  of 
Conlbrook-dale,  Madeley  may  be  properly  noticed  among 
the  principal  places  within  the  county. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Madeley,  in  1831,  was 
5822.  It  is  situated  within  that  extensive  district  known  as 
the  borough  of  Wenlock.  It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Severn,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 

Madeley  does  not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  great  anttouity, 
and  it  owes  its  rise  and  population  to  the  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  in  the  vicinity. 

Coalbrook-dale  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Madeley, 
and  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  iron- works  here 
are  i}\e  most  extensive  in  England.  Coal  is  also  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  1831,  360  men  were  employed 
in  mines  and  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  but  the  number  em- 

Elo)  cd  in  the  furnaces  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may 
owever  be  estimated  that  from  8000  to  10,000  persons  are 
so  employed  in  the  iron-works  of  the  district,  which  are 
not  confined  to  the  parish  of  Madeley,  but  extend  to 
Lilleshall,  &c.  By  means  of  the  Severn  and  the  various 
ranaU  previously  described,  the  products  of  this  vast  manu- 
facturing district  are  exported  and  distributed.  This  valley 
contaius  the  first  iron  bridge  erected  in  the  country.  It  is 
over  the  river  Severn,  and  consists  of  one  arch,  with  a  span 
of  100  feet  6 Inches.  It  is  composed  of  five  ribs,  each  rib 
formed  of  three  concentric  arcs,  connected  by  radiating 
pieces,  each  piece  wci<;hing  5  tons  15cwt.  The  width  of 
the  roadway  is  25  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  base-line 
to  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  40  feet.  The  total  weight  of 
iron  employed  in  the  structure  is  378  tons  10  cwt.  It  was 
erected  in  1779,  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  three  months. 
The  success  attending  this  experiment  induced,  in  1796, 
the  erection  of  a  similar  bridge,  from  a  plan  of  Telford's, 
over  the  Severn  at  Buildwns,  about  two  miles  above  Coal- 
brook-dale.   The   span  of  this  arch  is  130  feet     In  the 


neigfabourbood  of  Madeley  there  is  a  mannftctoie  of  coal- 
tar  carried  on.  The  spring  of  petroleum*  or  fossil-tar.  ;.: 
Broseley,  is  noticed  under  the  article  Bbosblsy.  The  ma  ti  u  - 
facture  of  china  and  other  ware  at  Coalport  has  been  uot;< ».. 
in  treating  of  the  manufactures  of  the  county.  Tliere  ar. 
three  annual  fairs  at  Madeley.  The  Uviog  is  a  \icarag*'.  • 
the  average  net  income  of  2  4 1  /. 

There  were  two  infant- schools  and  eighteen  day-sc>      • 
in  this  parish  in  1835.    To  one  of  the  latter,  contain, 
about  100  children  of  both  sexes,  a  lending-library  is  *:  - 
tached,  to  which  children  and  any  other  persons  may  !•  v« . 
access  on  payment  of  \d.  per  month.    In  tlie  rcmair  .- 
seventeen  schools  there  are  about  000  children,  and  ii;  . 
of  them  the  education  is  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.  Tt  t 
are  six  Sunday-schools,  three  in  connection  with  the  K  >' 
blished  Church,  the  remainder  with  Wetilcyan  Moth< 
Small  libraries  are  attached  to  two  of  the  former,  and  lu  «i.  •:' 
them  the  instruction  is  gratuitous.  A  house  of  industry  ^  .> 
built  on  some  charity  lands  here,  and  leased  to  the  chur.  .- 
wardens  and  overseers  for  the  use  of  the  poor  at  a  rex.i 
18/.,  which  is  applied  in  clothing  for  the  poor. 

Newport  is  a  small  market-town  and  borough  on   U  v 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  Newport  division  of  t  r*. 
hundred  of  South  Bradford.  The  population  of  the  bun>  i:  j : .. 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  274.'. 
This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Audleys,  and  sulv- 
quently  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Newport,  to  whom   : 
gave  the  title  of  baron.    The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Pe't : 
and  St.  Paul,  at  Shrewsbury,  were  patrons  of  the  church  .; 
Newport,  and  from  them  it  was  purchased  in  the  reigr.   ' 
Henry  VI.  by  Thomas  Draper,  a  citizen  of  London,  v-    • 
made  it  collegiate,  placing  in  it  a  custos,  who  waa  the  par*', 
priest,  and  four  fellows.     The  establishment  fidlmg  n.-.j 
the   hands  of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  rcl:^:.  .i 
houses,  the  college  property  was  afterwards  granted 
queen  Elizabeth  to  private  individuals.    A  portion  of  1 1 
present  church  appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i- 
the  interior  bears  traces  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  8ide>ai*>\s 
having  been  rebuilt  with  brick,  the  building  presents  a  ci  % 
incongruous  appearance.   Newport  sustained  great  damL:. 
in  1665  by  a  fire  which  consumed  160  houses. 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  here  appears  to  be  'L: 
of  stockings. 

The  existence  of  the  cbrpontion  can  be  traced  as  iy 
back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    There  arc  no  cv«l  ts. 
criminal  or  civil.    The  only  gaol  consists  of  a  lockupl.v  - 
in  which  prisoners  are  confined  previously  to  coamitin.  . 
to  the  county  gaol.    The  income  of  the  corporation  is  t:  <_ 
30/.  to  40/.,  arising  from  land,  and  is  applii^  to  chariv  > 
purposes,  and  to  keeping  in  order  cisterns  and  cod]     - 
which  supply  the  town  with  water,  and  to  improvecnciiii . 
tho  town.     In  1446  the  burgesses  caused  an  almsbuii»'  ^ 
be  erected  and  endowed  for  the  support  of  four  old  wuu  > 
The  present  annual  income  is  about  70/.    There  arv  • 
fairs  held  here  annually.     The  living  is  a  perpetual  n:. 
endowed  with  the  rectorial  tithes,  and  is  of  the  net  ai.:. 
value  of  275/. 

There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  mainly  supported  b\  - 
endowment  of  William  Adams,  who,    in   1756,  foi:\. « 
lands  to  the  governors  of  the  school  for  that  por|)o^\  : 
also  for  erecting  and  endowing  an  almshouse.    The  nrr 
income  of  the  wholo  charity  is  upwards  of  I30U/.      I': 
are  30  boys  in  the  school  on  the  foundation,  and  the  m:  ^ 
receives  a  salary  of  175/.  per  annum.    A  library  is  at? .  ■ 
to  the  school,  which  is  a  handsome  brick  building.     A  - 
larship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  80/.  a  year,  pa%a:>u  . 
seven   years,   and   four  smaller  scliolandiips,   unirsti. 
as  to  college  or  university,  ore  attached  to  this  school.  T: 
are  eleven  other  day-schools,  in  all  of  which,  with  iht  .  . 
ception  of  one,  which  is  partly  supported  by  euduu  iv  - 
tho  instruction  is  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.     Ti 
are  two  Sunday-schools ;  one,  connected  with  Indepcivl.  . 
has  a  small  lending-library  attached. 

Shiff'nal,  sometimes  called  Idsall,  is  also  near  tho  Kr* 
of  Staffordshire,  and  is  in  the  Shiffnal  division  of  the  I' 
dred  of  Brimstrey.      In  1831  the  parish,  comprising 
townships  of  Hatton  and  Woodside,  and  chapelry  of  l*r  -: . 
Lee,  contained  4779  persons.    There  aretliree  fatm  l.erv 
tho  year.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  London  and  Hoi*  h. 
road:    it  contains  but  little  to  interest  the  traveller.'   I 
parish  church  is  alar^o  and  interesting  cruciform  bin]  \  • 
and  contains  a  fine  ultar  and  some  monumenta.     In  ::  - 
chapelry  of  Prior^s  Lee,  between  300  and  400  men  arc  i 
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standing  in  1760.  The  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester 
passes  through  this  place.  A  weekly  market  and  four  an- 
nual fairs  are  held  here.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Marbury  in  Cheshire,  of  the  net  an- 
nual value  of  1458/.  There  is  one  infant-school;  seven- 
teen day-schools,  one  of  them  a  free  grammar-school  en- 
dowed by  John  Talbot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
subsequently  augmented ;  one  a  national  school  supported 
by  subscription,  two  others  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
and  two  day  and  boarding  schools ;  three  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  one  supported  by  endowment,  and  to  which  a  lend- 
ing library  is  attached,  and  another  partly  supported  by  sub- 
scription, and  both  appertaining  to  Unitarians.  The  third 
is  a  Lancasterian  school.  Besides  these  there  are  six  Sun- 
day-schools supported  by  contributions.  There  is  an  alms- 
house for  six  poor  persons  endowed  by  the  wills  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Higginson  and  Jane  his  widow.  Nicholas  Barnard,  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Ardagh,  and 
the  author  of  several  works,  was  born  and  buried  here. 
Abraham  Whelock,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  was  also  born  here. 

The  principal  villai^es  of  Shropshire  are :  Chirbury,  Daw- 
ley,  Donnington,  Edgmond,  Ercall.  Hodnet,  Lilleshall, 
Pontesbury,  Frees,  Tonge,  Westbury,  Whittington,  Worthen, 
Wrockwardine,  Wroxeter,  &c. 

Divisions /or  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Shrop- 
shire is  in  the  several  dioceses  of  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and 
St.  Asaph ;  and  the  detaclied  portion  of  the  county,  com- 
prising the  Hales-Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brim- 
strey,  is  situated  within  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  however  have  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  the  county  which  is  not  comprised  within 
the  diocese  of  Hereford  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
The  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
comprehends  the  whole  (with  the  exception  of  one  parish, 
which  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Hereford)  of  that  part  of 
Shropshire  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  forming 
about  one-half  of  the  county.  It  also  includes  portions  of 
several  adjoining  counties.  The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichneld,  is  principally  confined  within  the  limits 
of  this  county,  and  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  this  diocese,  the  exception  being  three  parishes  and  a 
chapelr}'  lying  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford.  The  part  of 
the  county  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  is  included  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  same  name.  The  deaneries  are  as  fol- 
lows :— Burford,  Clun,  Ludlow,  Pontesbury,  Stottesden,  and 
Wenlock,  in  the  'archdeaconry  of  Salop  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford ;  Newport  and  Salop  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop 
in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield;  Lapley  and  Treizull  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  and  Marchia  in  that  of  St  Asaph. 
The  deanery  of  Bridgnorth  is  a  peculiar,  which  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  have  recommended  to  be  added  to  the 
diocese  of  Hereford. 

Shropshire  contains  220  parishes,  of  which  9  are  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  106  in  Hereford,  104  in  Lichfield, 
and  1  in  Worcester.  The  total  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  county  is  224. 

Shropshire  is  included  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the 
county  i^ol  stands.  The  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  fran- 
chise of  Wenlock  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

Shropshire  returns  twelve  members  to  parliament,  of 
which  four  are  for  the  county,  viz.  two  for  the  northern 
division  and  two  for  the  southern.  This  division  was  directed 
by  the  Reform  Act,  and  effected  by  the  subsequent  Act  2 
&  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  64.  The  northern  division  includes  the 
hundreds  of  Oswestry,  Pimhill,  North  Bradford  and  South 
Bradford,  and  the  liberty  of  Shrewsbury.  The  southern 
division  includes  the  hundreds  of  Brimstrey,  Chirbury,  Con- 
dover.  Ford,  Munslow,  Overs,  Purslow  (including  Clun  and 
Stottesden),  and  the  franchise  of  Wenlock.  The  election 
for  the  northern  division  is  held  at  Shrewsbury,  and  for  the 
southern  division  at  Church  Stretton.  The  polling-places 
for  the  northern  division  are,  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry,  Whit- 
church, and  Wellington,  to  which  were  subsequently  added 
Ellesroere,  Newport,  Market- Drayton,  and  Wem.  Those 
for  the  southern  division  are,  Church  Stretton,  Bridgnorth, 
Ludlow,  Bishop's  Castle,  and  Wenlock,  to  which  have  also 
been  added  Cleobury-Mortimer,  Clun,  Pontesbury,  and 
Shtffnal.  The  insulated  portion  of  Shropshire  at  Hales 
Owen  is,  for  all  election  purposes,  annexed  to  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county  of  Worcestei,    The  parliamentary 


boroughs  within  the  county  are  Shrewsbury,  Bridgn^rt:). 
Ludlow,  and  Wenlock,  each  of  which  iretums  two  memU  r> 
to  parliament. 

The  alterations  effected  by  the  Reform  Act  were  the  a'*'. 
tion  of  two  members  for  the  county,  and  fhe  disfranrlt  r- 
ment  of  the  borough  of  Bishop's  Castle,  whicfa  previo.-.  -. 
returned  two  members, — so  that  the  total  number  of  nu.-i 
bers  for  the  county  and  boroughs  remains  the  same,  \  l 
twelve. 

History^  Antiquities,  <$«.— Previous  to  the  Roman  ir.'i- 
sion,  the  district  of  which  this  county  is  now  a  part  wa4  :- 
habited  by  the  Cornavii  and  the  Ordo vices,  their  teir.^  . 
being  divided  by  the  Severn.  The  boundaries  between  i.. 
tribes  and  the   Silures  is  uncertain,   and  it   is  pr^t  i 
that  the   southern  portion  of  Shropshire    was    posMr-> 
by  the  latter;  but,  as  is  observed  by  a  modem  writer.    - 
only  definite  memorials  of  the  earlier  Britons  are  : .    > 
graves. 

The  Ordovices  joined  with  the  Silures  under  Cara'^t:  r  < 
in  defending  their  country  against  the  Romans,  an^l  v- 
for  a  time  successful.    After  the  subjugation  of  Bntar^  '>    > 
county  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  c  a  , 
riensis. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  bears  numerous  tm  '^*- 
this  remote  period.    There  are  remains  of  various  B:. 
camps.     The  name  of  Caractacus  is  associated  wtih    ■ 
situated  near  Church  Stretton,  and  called  Caer  Oir:- 
The  Gaer   ditches   near    Clun,  which  bear   trac^^  uf    -. 
antient  fortification,  have  been  assigned  by  Cam(Ua  . 
others  as  the  spot  where  the  British  chief  encountere  :<.'•• 
torius  Scapula,  and  was  vanquished.    This  spot  correal 
in  many  particulars  with  the  description  given  by  Ta  -    ^ 
Coxwall  Knoll,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Teme,  on  tlr  >•• 
ders  of  Herefordshire,  but  within  the  boundarie-«  of  S:  r  - 
shire,  has  also  been  claimed  by  some  antiquarians  a-  . 
scene  of  this  action,  while  others  urge  the  claims  ot  :* 
Breidden  Hills,  near  the  Severn,  to  this  distinct i  :i.     v 
however  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  is  tlie  on!\  .• 
in  assisting  tradition,  the  fact  cannot  be  detennHU':  - 
certainty. 

On  a  hill  called  Tongley,  near  Walcot,  the  scat  nf  r 
earl  of  Powis,  there  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encamr  r 
called  Bury  Ditches.    The  area  is  circular  and  of  ere  it 
tent,  defended  by  three  deep  trenches.    Other  Bi:-  - 
mains  may  be  traced  at  Brocard's  Castle,  near  L .  .- 
Stretton ;  at  Old  Port  (a  corruption  of  Old  Fort),  ut\z  v 
westry ;  and  on  the  Wrekin  and  Clee  Hills. 

Of  Roman  stations,  one  of  the  principal  was  Ut:<<  7.   - 
or  Viriconium,  now  Wroxeter,  situated  on   the  bm  •.« 
the   Severn,  about  six    miles  south-east   frora    St.  .    - 
bury,  and  although  now  only  a  village,  there  is  littU*  <i 
that  it  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Cornavii,   and    - 
sequently  possessed  and  fortified  by  the  Romans.     A  r- 
part  and  ditch,  with  remains  of  walls,  three  miles  in  c..-' . 
ference,  mark  the  antient  boundaries  of  the  city,     h 
long  been  remarkable  for  the  numerous  British  and  K 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighbourho^ .!    .N 
merous  Roman  silver  and  copper  coins  have  been  fuui  <i 
In  1752  three  sepulchral  stones  bearing  inscriptions  * 
found,  and  numerous  urns,  as  well  as  entire  human  «. 
tons,  moulds  for  forging  Roman  money,  &c.  have  bwi. 
time  to  time  dug  up.   At  the  bottom  of  the  Severn  ■:  ' 
water  foundations  of  stone  may  be  seen.    Another  R 
station  was  Mediolanum,  supposed  by  some  to  ha\e  • 
near  Market-Dray  ton,  but  placed  by  others  at  Meuod    j 
a  third  was  Rutunium,  at  Kowton,  although  Hoi>il.>  v 
poses  the  site  to  be  at  Wem.    There  were  also  Bri\.' 
at  Rushbury;  Sariconium  at  Burylldl;  and  Uric«.r^ 
Sberiff-Hales.    Near  the  village    of  Cbesterlon.    iii 
neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth,  there  are  the  remain ^  •     . 
Roman  camp  called  the  Walls :    the  form  is  nearly  •• . . 
and  comprises  upwards  of  twenty  acres:  it  hadfou.-  .- 
trances  to  it. 

The  Roman  road  known  as  Watling  Street  travcr^r*: 
county  from  east  to  south-west,  as  far  as  Church  S:r  - 
whence  it  took  a  more  southerly  course,  and  cro****  i  • 
Onny  at  Stretfurd  bridge,  and  entered  Herefutddhirc  ^* 
village  of  Leintwardme. 

As  the  Roman  empire  declined,  and  the  Saxons  took  *' 
place,  this  country  was  naturally  the  scene  of  nucir 
battles  and  contests  between  the  British  and  Roman    < 
bitants  and  the  new  invaders.    The  Saxons  destiv^.-I  * 
Roman  towns  ^  and  Uriconium  among  the  rest  The'S^i.  .< 
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of  King**  Bench  and  Bxohequer  to  Shrewsbury*  where  they 
were  held  for  some  time;  and  in  1283  the  parliament  wa« 
aaaembled  Uiere,  and  at  Acton  BurneU,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  against  David  ap  Llewellyn, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  hanged 
and  Quartered.  With  this  prince  and  his  brother  Llewellyn, 
who  bad  been  previously  killed  in  battle,  ended  the  race  of 
the  brave  native  princes  of  Wales. 

Kdward  now  formed  Wales  into  a  principality  for  his  son ; 
and  by  a  parliament  held  at  Rhudlin  Castle  laws  were  en- 
acted for  the  goTemmeBtof  the  country.  In  1397  Richard  II. 
adjourned  his  parliament  from  Westminster  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  it  was  held  with  great  splendour.  The  revolt  of  Owen 
Glendwr,  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  so  well 
known,  and  forms  so  material  a  feature  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  render  anything  more  than  the  bare  mention  of 
it  superfluous.  [Glendwb.]  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
sufficient  meiely  to  allude  to  the  memorable  conflict  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  Percies,  known  as  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1403, 
at  Berwick,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  established  Henry  on 
the  throne. 

In  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  and  the  border  country  in  general 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former;  and  it  was  perhaps  in 
gratitude  for  these  services  that  Edward  IV.  re-established 
the  court  of  the  resident  and  council  of  the  marches  of 
North  Wales,  which  was  held  at  Ludlow ;  and  this  court, 
although  altered  and  affected  by  subsequent  acts,  continued 
until  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principality.  It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
marches  comprehended  in  Shropshire  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court;  for  subsequently,  by  the  27th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  some  marches  were  annexed  to  Wales  and 
others  to  England ;  and  by  the  statute  which  established 
the  court  of  the  marches,  this,  with  other  counticH,  was 
excluded  from  its  jurisdiction.  After  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  by  Richard  III.»  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his  former 
ally,  endeavoured  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  this  district 
against  the  tyrant;  but  meeting  with  disasters  which  dis- 
persed his  army,  he  fled  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was 
oetrayed  and  executed  without  trial.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII.,  having  assembled  his  army 
on  the  Long  Mountain  on  the  bc^ers  of  this  county, 
inarched  to  Shrewsbury,  where,  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  bailiff,  he  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  was  joined  by  the  tenants  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  accompanied  him  to  Bosworth 
Field. 

The  marches  of  Wales  annexed  to  Shropshire  by  the  27th 
of  Henry  VHI.  were  '  the  lordships,  towns,  parishes,  com- 
motes, hundreds,  and  cantredes  of  Oswestrie,  Whetington, 
Masbroke,  Knocking,  Ellesmere,  Down,  and  Cherbury  hun- 
dred.' Of  these,  Oswestry,  Whittington,  Masbrook,  and 
Knocking  were  formed  into  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  EI- 
lesmere,  cum  membrii,  was  united  to  the  hundred  of  Chir- 
bury ;  and  by  a  subsequent  statute,  passed  in  the  same 
reien,  the  town  and  hundred  of  Aberton,  until  then  included 
in  Merionethshire,  was  added  to  this  county. 

In  the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  towns  of  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  and  Bridenortb 
espoused  the  royal  cause.  In  1642  Charles  came  to  Shrews- 
bury from  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  was 
joined  here  by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Charles,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  his  armv  considerably  reinforced.  He  left  the 
town  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  marched  towards  London. 
The  battle  of  Edge-hill  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month.  In  1644  the  town  was  stormed  by  the  parliamen- 
tai-y  forces,  and  soon  taken,  the  guards  having  deserted 
their  posts.  Bridgnorth  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  and  the  castle,  after  standing  out  for  a  month,  was 
taken. 

The  great  number  of  castles  built  in  the  western  side  of 
the  county  has  been  already  remarked.  The  most  important 
of  these  existing  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
appear  to  have  been  Bruges  (Bridgnorth),  Salopesbury 
(Shrewsbnry),  Ludelaue  (Ludlow).  EUescnere,  Caus,  and 
Blancmuster  (or  Oswestry).  Of  these,  Bridgnorth  and 
Shrewsbury  were  originally  Saxon  fortresses. 

Among  those  whose  ruins  still  remain,  Ludlow  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  and  its  ruins  are  perhaps  the  most  per- 


feet,  on  th«  ^ele  Welah  border.    It  is  genecmlly  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  t^* 
been  a1  ready  mentioned,  and  held  by  his  deseeudaat  Robert  '1 1 
BelesmOb  from  whom,  it  was  taktn  by  Henry  I.,  and  granic  r; 
to  his  favourite  Joce  deDinan«  who  completed  the  buUth..,: 
In  the  next  reign  it  was  besieged  by  Stepjten,  the  caaile  bo.- 
ing  been  previouslv  leLsed  by  Gervase  Paganel,  who  jvii^v 
the  emprestf  Matilda;  but  as  it  was  manfully  defended,  :1  ^ 
king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.   It  however  subsequcL : « ; 
fell  into  the  kings  handstand  Henry  II. gave  theca»t!«  ai. 
the  vall^  called  Corve-dale  to  Fulke  Fiiswarine,  suruatii 
De  Dinan«  who  was  succeeded  by  Joccas  de  Dinan*  ^   . 
seixed  and  confined  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wign.  i* 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  which  still  bears  hia  nnn 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  castle  was  seised  by  HuUfri. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  behalf  of  the  crown.    K::-. 
John  presented  it  to  Philip  d'Aubigney,  from  whom  it  e%cL' . 
ally  |»ssed  to  the  Mortimers,  and  from  them  faerediur   -. 
to  the  crown*    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  posM>»t . 
by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  had  raised   laroea  in  ;:•• 
Welsh  marches.    On  the  advance  of  the  king  a  army  I  « 
ever,  in  1 4d9,  the  duke  and  hia  sons  abandoned  the  c^  • 
and  town,  which  were  given  up  to  plunder.    It  is  said  t :  ^ 
the  duchess  of  York,  with  her  sons*  and  the  ducluna   - 
Buckingham,  were  confined  as  prisoners  her«  a  oonsiderKi  ' 
time. 

In  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  the  castle  came   i. 
the  possession  of  Edward,  doke  of  York,  who,  on  hb*  ace  „• 
sion  to  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.,  repaired  the  eaaile.  .- 
made  it  the  court  of  his  son  the  prince  of  Wale^.      J . 
latter,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  here  proelaimed  k**  4 
and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London  bv  bis  unde  ;  - 
duke  of  Gloucester.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  this  ca-  *. 
again  became  a  royal  residence;  and  Arihur»  the  k. .. 
eldest  son,  held  a  court  here  to  celebrate  his  mamag^  v   . 
Katharine  of  Aragon.    The  prince  died  here  the  (ullv**    « 
year.    The  most  splendid  ara  of  Ludlow  Castle  was  t^ : 
quent  to  this  period.     During  the  reigns  of  Henr>  \  A. 
and   Elizabeth,  the  lords-presidents  of  the  marches  I 
their  courts  here.     Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  held  the  1 :: 
of  president,  made    this   castle   his  favourite    result- 
aud  put  it  into  repair.    In  1616  it  was  visited  by  i*i  - 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.     The  masque  of  Otr. 
was  performed  here  in  1634,  during  the  presidency  o!  \ 
earl  of  Bridgewater.    During  the  civil  wars  in  the  u  . 
of  Charles  I.  this  castle  was  for  some  time  kept  as  &  .  . 
risen  for  the  king;  but  in  June,  1646, it  was  del t\m.;  . 
to  the  parliamentary  forces.    After  the  Restoration.  Bl' 
who  was  secretary  to  ihe  earl  of  Carbery,  the  pn^iderst 
the  marches,  wrote  a  part  of  his  'Hudibras  *  in  Ibe  r^> 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  court  of  the  lord»>niarrhcr^   - 
the  reign  of  William  IIL,  the  castle  was  auffered  to  fjl. .: 
decay,  and  it  is  now  a  magnificent  ruin. 

The  ruins  of  Shrewsbury  Castle  are  slight,  and  are  no. .  • 
under  that  article.    [Shrewsbury.] 

Of  Bridgnorth  Castle  (which  is  also  noticed  under  Bar 
NORTH),  only  one  tower  remains.  The  castle  is  satd  tu  r.« 
been  founded  as  far  back  as  the  year  912. 

The  castle  of  Oswestry  has  also  been  noticed  in  dt;srr.l 
the  town.    [Oswbstrv.] 

Acton  Burnell  Castle,  near  Longnor,  was  founded  1  7 
stored  by  Robert  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welles  trei*>. 
and  'afterwards  chancellor  of  England.    This  c«:>tle  :« 
markable  as  being  the  place  where  a  parkament  ma>  : 
in  1284,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    The  lords  sat  ;r 
castle,  and  the  commons  in  a  large  bam  belonging  t^> 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  ai'Shn . 
bury.     The  act  entitled   Statuium  de  Mercatonbus   - 
passed  here.    The  remains  of  the  castle  consist  of  a  ^  1 
building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer. 

Cause  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Westbury.  in  the 
dred  of  Ford,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  b}  >: 
Corbett,  who  held  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  ih  > 
trict  under  Roger  de  Montgomery.    It  subseqncntU 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  I.,  who  gave  it  to  Paris  Fit'i  J 
It  more  than  once  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Wcl5h,  ^ 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.    On  the  execution  ci 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  last  earl  of  Stafford.  :n  v .. 
hands  it  had  been  for  some  time,  it  was  forfeitetl  r^ 
crown,  but  was  restored  to  the  son  of  that  noblomad 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  alienated  to  Robert  H&io. 
It  is  now  a  mere  confused  heap  of  ruins,  a  great  porLi  *3 
the  stone  having  been  removed.    The  site  of  the  ca»t.%-  . 
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borders  of  Stattoroshiro,  was  a  place  of  concealment  for 
Charles  11.  afier  his  defeat  at  Worcester.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  tl^e  3rd  of  September,  1651,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  engagement  Charles  lied,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Wilinot,  and  other 
adherents,  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Gifford,  Esq.,  a 
Staffordshire  gentleman,  and  Francis  Yates,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants. The  party  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4ih  of  Sep- 
tember at  White  Ladies*,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Boscobel,  and  inhabited  by  John  Penderell  and  his 
brothers.  Here  tbe  king  put  on  the  dress  of  a  woodman, 
and  spent  tbe  day  in  the  adjoining  woods,  his  followers  hav- 
ing left  him  and  joined  the  disordered  royalist  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Wilmot,  who  went  in  another  direc- 
tion. That  night  the  king,  accompanied  by  Richard  Pen- 
derell, proceeded  on  foot  to  Madeley,  to  tbe  house  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wolfe,  intending  to  proceed  into  Wales,  but  finding 
tbe  country  was  overrun  witn  tbe  militia  and  soldiers  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  they  lay  concealed  in  a  barn  of  Mr. 
Wolfe's  the  whole  of  that  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the 
king  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  accompanied  by 
Richard  Penderell,  they  forded  the  Severn,  and  walked  all 
night  to  Boscobel,  which  was  inhabited  by  William  Pen- 
derell and  his  wife.  Here  he  met  with  Major  Careless. 
The  following  day  was  spent  in  an  oak-tree  near  Boscobel, 
and  that  and  the'night  succeeding  Charles  appears  to  have 
slept  at  Boscobel.  On  Monday,  the  8tb  of  September,  near 
midnight,  he  set  off  on  borseback  again,  accompanied  by 
Richard  Penderell,  to  Broseley,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Whit- 
grave,  where  he  met  Lord  Wilmot.  From  Mr.  Whitgrave'a 
the  king  went  the  next  night  to  Col.  Lane's,  at  Bentley, 
with  whose  sister,  Mrs.  Lane,  he  subsequently  made  bis 
escape  on  horseback  into  the  south. 

(Archdeacon  Plymley's  Survey  of  Shropshire ;  BeauHes 
of  England  and  Wales ;  Dugdale*s  Monasticon ;  Grougb*s 
Carman;  Wright's  History  qf  the  Welsh  Border;  Mur- 
chison's  Silurian  System;  together  with  various  Parlia- 
mentary Reports  and  Returns,  &c.) 


STATianct. 

Population. — Shropshire  ranks  the  nineteenth  on  the  \\%i 
of  agrieuUuml  counties.  In  1811,  the  proportion  of  tbe 
agricultural  population  was  42  per  cent. ;  in  1H2I,  44  per 
cent.;  and  in  1831,  36*8  percent  In  1831,  of  66,754 mai^? 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  23,267  were  employed  lU 
agriculture,  comprising  17,296  labourer!,  3832  oocupitrr* 
of  land  employing  labourers,  and  2139  small  occupieis 
not  employing  hired  labour.  The  number  of  malea  ag«d 
twenty  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  making  manu- 
facturing machinery,  was  1353  in  1831.  'The  prepanuoi 
of  iron  for  the  forge  is  the  principal  manufacture  in  the 
county  of  Salop ;  at  Hales-Owen  nearly  500  men  are  «o  em- 
ployed, and  at  Madeley  250.  At  Dawley  and  other  placr> 
in  its  vicinity  many  men  are  employed  in  the  Uaal  furoaci% 
but  the  number  is  not  mentioned.  At  and  near  Shrew»bun 
74  men  are  employed  in  iron  castings  and  at  forges,  and  .» 
preparing  the  weighty  apparatus  of  powerful  machiner> ; 
nails  are  made  at  Wellington.  The  finer  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware  employ  about  200  men  at  Madeley  and  Broaelej ;  car- 
peting employs  90  men  at  Bridgnorth ;  glass  is  made  at 
Wrockwardine ;  flannels  are  made  at  Oswestry.  Cburi:i>- 
Stretton,  and  Worthen ;  and  a  small  manu&eture  of  hair- 
seating  exists  at  (Market  Drayton)  Draytoii»iii-Hales.*— 
{Census  qf  1831.) 

The  population  of  Shropshire^  at  each  of  the  fiiur  lullov- 
ing  periooa  was, — 


Malefc 

1801 

82.563 

1811 

95.842 

1821 

102,056 

1831 

111,017 

iDcrcXio 

It. 


Femalaa.  ToUL 

85,076  167,639 

98,456  194,298         15*8 

104,097  206.153           6'  1 

111,921  222,938           81 

showing  an  increase  of  55,299  in  thirty  years,  or  32*9  \*: 
cent. ;  being  about  3i  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  .u- 
crease  throughout  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  popu'.»- 
tion  of  every  hundred,  &c.  as  taken  in  1831  :— 


HITNDRBDS, 
BOROUGHS,  he. 


Bradford,  North 

(Hundred) 
Bradford,  South  „ 
Brimstrey  „ 

Chirbury 
Condover 
Ford 
Munslow 
Oswestry 
Overs 
PimhiU 
Purslow 
Stottesden 
Bridgnorth  (Borough) 
Ludlow  „ 

Shrewsbury  (Borough 
and  Liberty) 
Wenlock    (Town  and 
Liberties) 


>» 


»> 


»> 


f> 


»» 


HOUSES. 


Total 


Inbabited. 


5,131 
7,301 
4,087 

749 
1,061 
1.291 
1,949 
3,610 

533 
2,209 
2,266 
2,290 
1.113 

9U9 

4,492 
3,642 


FamUits. 


42,633 


5,438 
8.028 
4,734 

850 
1.153 
1.412 
2,075 
3.868 

560 
2.325 
2,428 
2,420 
1,262 
1,119 

4,957 

3,798 


Build 
iDg. 


46,427 


21 

26 

44 

7 

2 

1 

15 

14 

2 

8 

10 

6 

8 

10 

48 

31 


Uuiu* 
habiied. 


253 


126 

201 

187 

17 

29 

50 

31 

103 

16 

19 

55 

111 

44 

56 

184 

186 


OCCUPATIONS. 


1,415 


Fnmnies 

chiefly 

employed 

iuagrt- 

eiUtuie. 


2.751 

1,819 

1,520 

444 

743 

064 

1,395 

1,890 

327 

1,215 

1,520 

1,352 

56 


721 


679 


PnmiUet 
chiefly 

employed 

iu  trade. 

innauBu> 
tiires, 

and  han- 
dicran. 


17,096 


1,636 

4,575 

1,861 

148 

239 

282 

426 

1,132 

99 

638 

535 

522 

100 

490 

1,944 

1,583 


All  other 
Familiet 
not  com- 
priied  in 
the  two 
prcced* 

ing 
classes. 


16,210 


1,051 

1.634 

1,353 

258 

17» 

466 

254 

846 

134 

472 

373 

546 

1,106 

629 

2,292 

1,536 


PERSONS. 


Males. 


13,149 
19,208 
10,544 
2,218 
3.051 
3,517 
5.277 
9.351 
1.407 
6,207 
6,181 
6,059 
2,555 
2,428 

11,107 

8,758 


13,121 


111,017 


13.718 
18,774 
10,521 
1,994 
2.859 
3,381 
5,090 
9,674 
1,360 
6,108 
5,952 
5,860 
2.743 
2,825 

12,385 

8.677 


111,921 


Total  of 
prraoBa. 


t«-c. 


26,867 

37.982 

21.065 

4«21:£ 

5,910 

6.898 

10,367 

19.025 

2,767 

12,315 

12,133 

11.919 

5.298 

5,263 


6.: 

9. 
4. 


4.- 

» 

J.I 
J,. 
I. 
I.. 


23,492   ;    6. 
17,435   '    4, 


V 


222.938   iJ- 


County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J'C.— Sums  expended  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  poor: — 1748-49-50  (annual  average),  7925/.; 
\776,  22.316/. ;  1783-84-85  (average),  33,937/.  The  sums 
expended  at  tbe  four  dates  of — 

£.  *. 

*    1801  were    66,747,  being    7 

1811    .    .    106,318      „      10 

1821    .    .      92,907      „         9 

1831    .   .     87,111      „        7 


d. 

1 1  for  each  inbabitant. 
11 
0 
9 


It 


>t 


•f 


Tbe  expenditure  in  each  of  the  following  years  was  as 
under:— 


1835.  1836.  1837.  183B.  1839.  I- 

£73.039     £64,003    £56.351    £51,506    £54,778    £>5    .. 

Assuming  that  the  population  bad  increased  froin  I  - 
to  1840  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  et.  • 
diture  in  the  latter  year  would  average  As.  (^\d.  fur  earri 
habitant,  which  is  lower  than  for  the  whole  of  England 
Wales.    The  saving  effected  between  the  years  1^J4  r 
1 840  amounted  to  34,406/.,  or  37  per  cent,  namely,  uti . 
tbe  head  of  relief  and  maintenance,  27,471/.,  or  33  per  ci-* 
in  suits  of  law,  &c.,  2839/.,  or  71  \yet  cent;  and  in  ai  - 
laneous  expenses,  4046/.,  or  56  per  cent. 

In  1835-6  tbe  number  of  bastard  children  chargeable  u 


S  H  K 

tlie  poor-nto  in  the  counly  was  2037,  or  I  in  109  of  Ibe 
popiilaiion  BCCording  ro  ihe  census  of  1S31,  Iha  proportioD 
I'.r  Eneliiid  being  I  in  215.  In  18J0  Ihc  number  of  ille- 
Liiiiiiiuie  birlbi  WBS  '19S,  ur  1  in  13.  the  projiorlioii  for  Eiig" 
I.Liul  being  t  in  30.  The  number  of  lunatics  ind  idiali 
['tiaifjeable  on  the  poor'i-rate  in  1S3G  naa  S6I,  or  1  in  B54, 
ilio  iiroporlioQ  for  England  being  1  in  1033.  The  number 
ii[  paupers  reliered  (luring  ihe  quarter  ending  L»dy-day, 
ln-iii.  was  10,396  (1924  in-door,  and  8472  out-door),  beinf 
fi  piT  cent,  of  the  total  population,  which,  vith  the  exception 
>il'  Derbyshire  and  SlafTordsbire,  was  lower  ihau  in  any 
ciiuniy  in  England  or  Wales.  The  number  of  poor-law 
iiniiiiis  in  the  county  i«  13,  comprising  a  uopulation  of 
174,899,  according  to  the  census  of  1831.  There  are  22 
p^inshe*.  containing  a  population  of  48,039.  in  which  Ihe 
a<liiiinijitration  of  relief  to  the  poor  is  mamq^  under  local 

1  ho  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  astesecd 

to  ihc  property  tax  in  1815  was  1,037,9S8^    The  sum  mised 

fiir  poor-rate,  county-rale,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the 

year  ending  35tb  March,  1633,  was  IUG.285/.,  and  was  levied 

upon  the  variotu  descriptions  of  properly  as  follow*:— 

On  land  .  .  £86.035  I3«. 

Uwelting-houses  .  14,202     8 

Mills,  factories,  &c.       .  1,900  11 

Manorial  proSls,  navigation,  Sec.    4,146  17 

Total     i;i0e,28S    9 
Thn  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor        .  .      £Sfi,077     3i. 

Ill  suilioflaw,  removal  of  paupers,  &e.       3,803  II 
For  other  purposes  .  .        19.405  19 

Total  money  expended  £109,286   13 

The  count;  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  tho 
r<.>1iur  of  the  poor,  was  3bS0l.  1 0(.  1  lii.,  disbursed  as  fot- 

£.     ..  rf. 

Bvidgea,  building,  repairs               .  1,241  M  II 
GuuU,   houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c-                   .  3,426     2  8 
Shiie-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairs,  &c.        .             .              .  427     2  S 

Lunatic  asylums    .             ,             .  34  13  0 

Pi'osecutions           .             .              .  1,863     9  1 

Clerk  of  Ihe  peace               .             .  999   15  9 

Conveyance  of  prisoner*  before  trial  377  16  9 

Omveyance  of  transports                .  137   18  10 

Vagrants,  apprehending  end  conveying  G   IS  4 

Cuiislablcs,  high  and  speciul            .  IS   16  9 

Oiroiior                   .              .              .  2SG     1  6 

D<jbt,  payment  of  interest  and  principal  101     5  8 

Miscellaneous        .            .            .  956  12  t 


sliu^ 


Total         £9.8B0  10   11 
Tho  county-rale  raised  at  different  periods   during  the 
lialf  century,  and  tho  principal  disbursements,  are 
n  in  the  following  table: — 

i;m.     isoi.       1811.       laai.        issi.      ims. 
£  £  £  £  £  £ 

me     .     4,433     8,322     S.GIG      10,945     10,12G     14,979 


C"i-lal>lvs8E 

tu'^Iinnts        393        550        167  328  237  3K 

A  (-i-ording  lo  DRlcial  returns  (maib  pursuant  to  act  2  &  ; 

Vici..  c.  4li>,  the  length  of  streets  and  highways   in   tin 

'  >inity,  and  the  expenditure  thereon,  in    Xb'JO,  was  ai 

uih-.; 
Sruetti  and  roarls  repaired  under  local  acta  49 
Turnpike-roads     .  .  .  .640 

All  other  highways  .  .  .     3,245 


Amount  of  rate*  levied  .  .  .         £  15.334 

KxuMedin  repairs  of  hi(;h«ays   £14,872 
Liw  and  other  expenses  '  .         .  101 

Total  expenditure    ,        £14,973 


15  V 

In  IS39  there  were  39  tumpikt- 

nunilMirof  miles  of  r™d  under  IhCi. 
1^39  Ihc  income  ttmog  Itom  lolls  ffb. 

composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duly,  219/.;  csiiniuieu . 

of  statute  duty  performed,  3521.;  total  income.  27,348/.; 
and  Ihe  total  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  30,U3f. 
The  assets,  including  arrears  of  income,  amounted  to  7S3G/. ; 
the  debts  to  lZ9.1gJf.  The  debts,  in  IS36,  were  equal  to 
3-41  years  of  the  annual  income;  the  proportion  of  unpaid 
interest  to  Ihe  total  debt  was  only  3  per  cent,  the  average 
for  England  being  12  per  cent. 

In  1839  the  sum  of  944Gf.  was  collected  to  defray  ex- 
penses connected  with, the  Established  Church,  of  which 
sum  7337/.  was  derived  from  church-rate*,  aud  1909/.  from 
various  other  lourceB,  including  44U/.  finm  estates  and  rent- 
charge*.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  8595/.,  and  in- 
cluded 3383/.  for  repairs  of  churches. 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offence*  in  the  four  septennial  period*  ending  1819,  1826, 
1833,  1840:  — 

1813-19.  isxit.  len-aa.  ig34y>. 
Total  of  each  septennial 

period  .         9BG  1013  1509  1917 

Annual  average        .  141  144  215  274 

Tlie  numbers  commitled.  convicted,  and  acquitted  in  each 
year  from  IB34  to  1840  wete  as  under: — 

\SM.  lS3t.  1S3C.  1S37.  1938.  I»39.  1S40. 
Commilted  363  aOG  2^8  252  271  31U  387 
Convicted  204  130  147  180  193  217  239 
Acquitted  39  76  81  72  76  93        IZB 

In  1834  the  proportion  of  persons  committed  to  the  total 
population  of  tlia  county  was  1  in  848 ;  in  1837,  1  in  884 ; 
and  in  1840  (allowing  I  per  cent,  per  annum  'loi  the  in- 
crease of  populnlion),  1  in  about  G'2D, 

Of  387  criminal  offendeis  tried  at  the  assiies  and  ses- 
Bions  in  Salop  in  1840.  !S  were  charged  with  offences 
against  the  person ;  2J  with  offences  against  property  com- 
mitted wilh  violence;  308  (including  244  cases  of  simple 
larceny)  with  offences  against  property  commilted  without 
violence ;  only  1  was  charged  with  malicious  offences  ;  4  lor 
forging  and  uttering  base  coiu ;  and  34  for  various  misde- 
meanours. Of  the  whole  number  committed,  259  were 
convicted,  128  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  proaecuted,  no 
bill  was  found  against  43,  and  80  were  found  not  guilty  on 
trial.  Of  thoKe  convicted  there  was  not  one  case  in  which 
sentence  of  death  was  posied.  Of  1 2  convicted  of  offence* 
again^it  the  person,  7  were  sentenced  to  various  term*  of 
"inment  (5  to  periods  of  six  month*  and  under),  and 
either  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.     In 

fur  offences  against  property  commitled  with 
:re  transported  for  life;   2  for  terms  above  10 

ding  IS  years;  7  for  term*  exceeding  7  and 
under  10  y^Lirs;  8  were  imprisoned  for  term*  above  6 
months  and  not  exceeding  1  year.  In  191  conviction*  for 
offences  against  property  commitled  without  violence,  3 
were  transported,  13  for  periods  eT.ceeding  7  years,  and  1 7 
for  7  years;  3  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  1  year 
and  upward*-,  22  for  1  year  and  not  under  6  months;  and 
134  for  periods  under  G  months.  In  the  single  case  of 
malicious  injury  to  property,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  10  years.  In  3  conviction*  (or  uttering 
base  coin,  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  short  periods  of 

not  exceeding  G  month*.  In  32  conviction* 
for  misdemeanours,   14  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 

(only  1  for  above  12  months),  and  18  were 
discharged  on  fines  or  sureties.  The  number  sentenced  lo 
Iransportation  was  43  males  and  1  female.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  offenders  tried,  315  were  males  and  72  females; 
138  males  and  38  females  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  144 
male*  and  30  females  could  either  read  or  resd  and  write 

Serfectly;  12  male*  could  read  and  writo  well  i  2  males 
luperior  instruction;  and  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
.._e  remaining  19  males  and  4  female*  could  not  be  aaeer- 
lainud.  The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  on  an 
average  of  several  years  was  94' 7  per  cent.,  and  of  those 
instructed  3 '  3  per  cent.,  the  average  of  the  former  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  bcinj!  89-3  per  cent. 

Saviiigi'  Batikt.— There  are  13  lavings'  bank*  in  the 
county,  in  which  the  number  of  depositor*  and  amount  of 
deposit*  on  the  20tb  of  November,  in  each  of  the  following 
were  a*  under  :- 


IH32. 


133t. 


S  H  R 


4^ 


S  H  R 


The  v&rioiis  sums  placed  in  the  gaviagV  banks  in  1880, 
183 1,  and  1S39,  were  diatributed  as  under: — 


1830. 


1^. 


1839. 


Not  exceeding  j^20 

50 

100 

IfiO 

200 

Above     .     .    SOO 


» t 
*  * 
• « 


Depo- 

sitocs. 

4.434 

2.504 

1,824 

572 

252 

149 


DepoiiU. 

ik-32.3G3 
77.632 
90.688 
67.963 
42,875 
36.M0 


Depo- 

•itm. 

5,183 

S,98l 

l.d99 

,562 

■292 

127 


Depontm. 
i£38.603 
99.218 

0t>(Ov4 

S,836 
.438 
32.168 


Depo- 
•itoxe. 

6,753 
4.000 

1»8» 

672 
466 
116 


DepoBiU. 

£6l,7BS 

1S3.563 

126,093 

80.365 

77.595 

^.158 


9,234      347.796    10,M4     377,126  13,836      487.550 

Exclusive  of  the  auove,  the  deposits  of  132  friendly  socio- 
ties  amounted,  in  1&39,  to  30,553/. ;  and  14,078/.  were  in- 
%*e8ted  by  165  charitable  institutions. 

The  number  of  registered  parliamentary  electcNrs  in  the 
county,  in  1835,  was, — northern  division,  5016;  southern, 
3566 :  total,  8682.  In  1840  there  was  an  increase  of  23  in 
the  northern  division,  and  of  210  in  the  southern  division  ; 
the  total  number  in  the  county  being  8815,  classed  as 
follows : — 


N.  div. 

S.  diT. 

Total. 

Freeholders  of  every  class    .     . 

3,309 

2,227 

5,536 

Copyhold  and  customary  tenants 

115 

87 

202 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  period  of 

years 

23 

50 

73 

50/.  tenants  at  will  . 

1,462 

1,313 

2,775 

Trustees  and  mortgagees  in  ac- 

tual receipt 

14 

4 

18 

Qualified  by  ofBces   . 

72 

87 

159 

loint  and  duplicate  qualifications 

44 

8 

52 

Sdudan.    Total. 


305 
362 
286 


1 8,826 


19,179 


5,039         3.776         8.280 
Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  ft-om  the 

Parliamentary  Returns  made  in  1833: — 

*    School*. 
Inftint  schools         .  .  .28 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 
Males 
Females     . 
Sex  not  specified    • 

953 

Daily  schools  .  •  .  542 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  1 4  years  :— 

Males         •  .  7,954 

Females     .  .  6,333 

Sex  not  specified    .  3,939 

Schools       .  .  570 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 
Sunday  schools       •  .  •  240 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
a&;es  from  4  to  15  years: — 

Males         .  .  7,185 

Females     •  •  7,158 

Sex  not  specified    .  4,338 

.8,681 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
population  since  1821.  and  that  the  whole  population  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  fne  ten  years 
preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  then  found  as  residing 
in  Shropshire  in  1833,  was  about  75,000.  Six  Sunday- 
schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools 
exist;  and  the  children,  152  in  number,  who  are  instructed 
therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school^ ;  at 
all  other  places  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to 
other  schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what* propor- 
tion duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced, 
must  remain  uncertain.  Fifty-two  schools,  containing  3595 
children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to 
bo  thus  far  created.  Making  allowance  therefore  for  this 
cause,  winch  prevents  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  fairly 
estimate  that  loss  than  one  halfof  the  children  between  the 
ai^cs  uf  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county. 
Thirty-seven  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  the  county  is 
reported  as  being  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
K<«tablished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  aenomination ; 


such  exelHsiou  being  disclaimed  in  almost  evefy  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Romau 
Catholics. 

Mcdntenanee  of  SchooU. 


DwerlpUoB  of 
Sdi«oU. 

BfflidMVPMm- 

Hj  MilMcnpti«n. 

ftwnacholum. 

Schli. 

\MXU 

ScbU. 

Sche- 

lus. 

fddfl. 

tan. 

Sett*. 

•"•—^ 

Xiifiuit  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
Saaday  SchooU 

2 

?! 

78 

2669 

833 

8 

53 
191 

2.1% 
14,616 

20 

856 

1 

9.0J7 
9,619 

4 
55 

»7 

250 

3196S 

asis 

Total.., 

91 

3480 

846 

17.3» 

377 

96 

JJSJ 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statmnent,  are-* 

SchUan. 

Daily-schools      .  .  .        1 5,  containing   ^  5?o 

Sunday-schools  .  .  ,82  .  7^t\Z 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools     .       190,  containing    C.s:2 
Sunday-schools  .  :       144  .  12,4::' 

Lending-libraries  are  attached  to  33  schools. 

SHROUDS.     [Ship.] 

SHROVETIDE,  or  SH ROVE-TUESDAY  (from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  icrifan,  to  confess),  signifies  the  time  of  con- 
fessing sins;  for  which  purpose  this  day  was  antiently  »«.! 
apart  by  the  church  of  Home  as  a  preparation  for  the  aus- 
terities of  Lent.  This  season  was  likewise  called  Ffuttng- 
tide.  Fastens,  and  Fast-mass,  by  all  of  which  titles  it  is  }c: 
designated  in  different  parts  of  the  North. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  antient  practice  of  ahxivL-^c; 
or  confessing  at  Shrove-tide  is  discontinued. 

After  the  people  had  made  the  confession  required  at  tbi* 
season  by  the  discipline  of  the  antient  Church,  tbej  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  festive  amusements,  although  n</» 
allowed  to  partake  of  anything  beyond  the  usual  »ubsi. 
tutes  for  flesh ;  and  hence  arose  the  custom  yet  preser^ .  1 
of  eating  pancakes  and  fritters  at  Shrovetide,  which  hx*> 
given  this  day  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Pancake  TursdA; 
The  Monday  preceding  was,  by  the  vulgar,  called  C*>!1 
Monday,  a  name  whicn  it  even  yet  retains  in  some  plat^-^. 
from  the  primitive  custom  of  eating  eggs  on  collops  or  »Iice^ 
of  bread,  which  the  less  scrupulous  and  more  luxuiic^ 
moderns  have  extended  to  collops  of  meat 

On  these  days  of  authorised  indulgence  all  kinds  k' 
reeieations  were  tolerated,  provided  a  due  regard  was  pa.l 
to  the  abstinence  commanded  by  the  Church;  and  from  v.i.% 
origin  sprang  the  CarnivaL  [Carnival.] 

To  the  pastimes  of  this  early  age  are  also  to  be  traced  \tt 
nearly  exploded  diversions  of  cock-fighting  and  cock-th:o  •- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  discontinued  customs  of  whipping-lo*^  v 
roasting  of  herrings.  Jack  of  Lent.  &c.,  which  three  la&:- 
named  sports  were  evidently  meant  as  types  of  the  ngou: 
of  church  discipline.  The  cock-fightings  and  cock- throw ir.p 
in  England,  which  have  gone  into  disuse,  were  onoe  gene:.*! 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  this  season. 

(Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  i.,  pp.  U9,  200 ;  Brandt 
Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  8cc.) 

SHRUB  i/rutex).  All  plants  are  divided  into  heris, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  A  shrub  is  a  plant  with  a  woody  stem, 
which  approaches  the  tree  in  its  duration  and  conai&ter.«.v. 
but  never  attains  the  height  of  a  tree,  and  is  generally  tallir 
than  the  herb.  It  varies  in  height  from  about  four  t<> 
twelve  feet.  Linnieus  attempted  to  distinguish  trees  froQ 
shrubs  by  the  former  having  buds  and  the  latter  ha\.r.^ 
none.  But  this  distinction  is  of  no  avail,  as  planta  like  ;b« 
willow,  generally  called  shrubs,  possess  buds,  whilst  mo^t 
trees  in  hot  countries  are  without  them. 

In  horticulture  shrubs  are  too  well  known  to  need  i 
definition.  For  practical  purposes  they  are  divided  into  t^  : 
deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds,  and  each  of  these  kinds  ir.sv 
be  further  divided,  acoording  to  their  hardy  or  tender  h.it::jL 
their  (brm,  size,  mode  of  growth,  colour.  &c.  The  Tr<^: 
ornamental  flo^armg  shrubs  are  those  belonging  to  i!v 
genera  Rosa,  Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Kalmia,  Andromeda. 
Vaccinium,  &o.  Among  the  evergreen  sliruhs  are  th.' 
hollv,  the  ivy.  the  jasmine,  the  box,  various  heaths,  &r. 

Shrubs  are  often  planted  together,  forming  what  :r.* 
ealled  shrubberies,  and  when  the  kinds  are  judicicu&U 
selected  and  arranged,  these  collections  add  greatly  to  the 
beautvot'  the  gardens  and  pleasure-groimds  wnere  they  a«c 
introaueed. 
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own ;  tbey  are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  are  noted  for  their 

hospitality. 

SHUS.    [Persia;  Sus.] 

SHUSTER.    [Persia.] 

SI,  in  Music,  the  name  given  by  the  English,  Italians, 
and  French,  to  the  seventh  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmi- 
sation ;  and,  by  the  two  last,  also  to  the  note,  or  sound,  called 
B  by  the  Germans  and  English.    [Solmisation.] 

8IAK.    [Sumatra.] 

SI  ALAG06UES  (from  ffldKov, '  saliva,'  and  &yuy6c, '  that 
which  leads  or  brings'),  agents  which  increase  the  flow  of 
saliva  and  other  fluids  from  the  parotid  and  other  glands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mouth.  They  operate  in  difierent  ways, 
and  are  distinguished  into  local  or  remote.  Of  the  local,  some 
are  gaseous,  others  are  solid ;  these  last  are  also  termed 
masticatories.  Of  the  gaseous,  the  most  familiar  is  the  odour 
of  savoury  food,  which  produces  an  immediate  secretion 
from  the  salivary  glands,  being  the  primary  step  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  for  the  perfect  performance  of  which 
thorough  insalivation  of  the  food  is  requisite.  By  the  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw  in  the  act  of  mastication  a  further  flow  of 
saliva  is  occasioned,  and  this  result  occurs  however  insipid 
or  insoluble  the  substance  may  be  which  is  moved  about  in 
the  mouth.  Hence  even  a  pebble  or  mastiche  will  cause  it. 
But  if  the  substance  possess  an  agreeable  aroma,  or  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pungency  or  acrimony,  a  greatly  aug- 
mented secretion  is  the  consequence.  In  hot  climates  pi- 
quant articles  are  extensively  used  to  stimulate  the  languid 
action  of  the  digestive  organs.  [Aromatics  ;  Food.]  In 
local  affections  of  the  mouth,  nose,  or  even  head,  relief  is 
often  obtained  by  exciting  the  salivary  glands  to  increased 
secretion,  and  this  is  effected  by  chewing  pellitory  root  and 
other  pungent  articles,  or  holding  in  the  mouth  an  infusion 
or  tincture  of  these.  Remote  sialagogues  are  first  received 
into  the  system  by  the  stomach  or  other  channels,  and  then 
exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  salivary  glands.  Of  these 
the  most  familiar  is  mercury.  This  often  proves  highly 
remedial,  especially  in  the  fevers  of  tropical  countries,  in 
which  the  occurrence  of  salivation  is  always  regarded  as  a 
forerunner  of  recovery.  In  persons  whose  systems  cannot 
sustain  mercury,  or  to  whom  it  is  objectionable,  a  deficiency 
of  saliva,  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  indigestion,  is  removed 
by  the  Virginian  snake-root,  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
preparations  of  copper. 

The  excessive  salivation  which  results  from  even  a  small 
dose  of  mercury  should  cause  the  utmost  caution  to  be 
observed  in  its  use ;  especially  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  it  when  once  established,  or  even  to  mitigate  its 
eifects.    [Mercury.] 

SIALIA.    [Blue  Bird.] 

SIAM.  Including  the  countries  tributary  to  or  depen- 
dent on  it,  Siam  extends  from  4*  to  22*  N.  lat.,  and  f^om  98** 
to  105°  20' £.  long.  Ik  comprehends  a  vast  extent  of  country 
in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  greater  part  of  the  boundary 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  countries  is 
imperfectly  known,  except  where  it  borders  on  the  British 
possessions,  where  also  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the 
frontier4ine  differs  materially  from  that  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  best  maps.  [Tknasserim.]  On  the  cast  of  Siam  lie  the 
countries  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-Chinaor  An- 
nam ;  on  the  north  is  China  (the  province  of  Yunnan)  and 
that  part  of  Laos  which  is  subject  to  the  Birmans ;  on  the  west 
is  the  Birman  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Saluen,  the  British  province  of  Tenasscrim,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  south  are  the  independent  states  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Perak  and  Pahang.  That  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extends 
from  south-east  to  north-west  above  500  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  250,  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  countries  subject  to  Siam.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Berghaus,  the  boundary-line  between  Siam  and 
Cochin-China  is  1357  miles  long;  that  towards  China,  115 
miles;  between  Birma  and  Siam,  331  miles;  and  that  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  British  possessions,  664  miles. 
The  boundary-line  which  se|)arates  it  from  Perak  and  Pa- 
hang  is  230  miles  long.  The  Gulf  of  Bengal  forms  a  coast- 
line of  529  miles;  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  one  of  1467  miles. 

Siam  is  the  largest  of  the  three  empires  contained  in  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  Crawfurd  estimates  the  area 
at  190,000  square  miles;  but  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Berghaus,  it  is  nearly  290,000  square  miles.  Taking  the 
former  estimate,  it  is  about  60,000  square  miles  larger  than 


tbe  Btrmaa  empire,  and  7600  square  miles  larger  th-.n 
Cochin- China. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^A  considerable  portion  of  Stam  is 
covered  with  mountains  and  hills.  Tbe  mountainous  ami 
hilly  part  appears  to  be  connected  with  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains, running  south  and  north,  and  terminating  at  the.r 
northern  extremity  in  the  snow*covered  mountain- ranges 
which  surround  the  elevated  table-land  that  forms  the  centre 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  North  of  22**,  ard 
without  Uie  boundaries  of  Siam,  both  ranges  seem  to  ap- 
proach so  near  to  one  another  as  to  constitute  one  extendi  '.e 
mountain-region  furrowed  from  north  to  south  by  the  uit- 
row  valley  of  the  river  Menam,  but  after  entering  Siam  t:.r 
mountains  gradually  recede,  and  contain  the  wide  valley  if 
that  river. 

The  western  of  the  two  great  chains,  called  by  geo^ra- 
phers  the  Mountains  of  Siam,  separates  the  basins  of  h.e 
rivers  Saluen  and  Menam,  and  occupies  also  the  northr'^n 
portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  1 1^  N.  b:. 
It  extends  therefore  from  north  to  south  about  750  m>>cs. 
We  do  not  know  the  width  of  this  range,  except  towards  :s 
southern  extremity,  where  (between  15*^  and  12*  N.  lat)  .: 
is  probably  not  more  than  70  miles  across,  but  is  diT;<!t-: 
into  two  ridges,  which  enclose  the  narrow  valley  in  wh.c  L 
the  Tenasserim  river  runs  southward.  The  greater  part  •  >: 
this  range  has  been  seen  by  travellers.  The  whole  of  :t 
appears  to  be  covered  with  jungle  or  high  trees.  Some  a 
the  summits  rise,  according  to  a  vague  estimate,  to  betwet  i 
5000  and  6000  feet.  We  are  no  better  acquainted  with  tht 
elevation  of  the  range  which  runs  through  the  British  pro- 
vince of  Tenasserim  parallel  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Gulf  «.' 
Bengal,  but  it  does  not  in  eeneral  exceed  about  2000  fti". 
The  ridge  which  extends  along  the  eastern  banks  of  tl . 
Tenasserim  river  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Sam-ra-yo^  r 
the  'Three  Hundred  Peaks.*  It  consists  of  lofly  mounts::  > 
extremely  rugged  on  their  flanks  as  well  as  summits,  r.-  . 
rising  in  innumerable  bold  conical  peaks.  This  ri<Vr 
which  lowers  considerably  as  it  approaches  Kwi  Point  <  .- 
N.  lat.),  does  not  come  near  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  but  lt:>M> 
between  it  and  the  shores  a  level  country,  apparently  al..  • 
vial,  on  which  rise  some  insulated  peaks.  The  mounia.-^^i 
of  Siam  terminate  near  1 1*  N.  lat.,  on  the  isthmus  of  Kraa. 
Three  passes  are  known  to  lead  over  these  Mountain.^  S> 
tween  Tenasserim  and  Siam,  but  only  one  of  them  sirt.  ini 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  two  ct*,.:- 
tries,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  polio  •.•: 
the  Siamese  court,  a  regular  communication  will  soun  U 
established  along  this  road.  It  leads  from  Molmeto,  near  tuv 
confluence  of  tbe  river  Ataran  with  the  Saluen,  aloncr  :. « 
banks  of  the  (iret-named  river  to  its  source,  where  the  r.-: 
is  passed  at  a  place  called  Prasong-tshu,  or  the  *  T. - 
Pagodas.*  Thence  it-  passes  into  Siam,  and  traverM^s  i^. 
rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  river  Mekhlong  to  the  t  -: 
of  tbe  same  name,  which  is  built  where  the  river  fulls  .:. 
the  western  branch  of  the  Menam  river,  not  far  frvm  ..« 
mouth. 

The  high  ground  which  traverses  the  isthmus  of  K:  .? 
from  north  to  south,  which  extends  from  12*  to  9^  N  is-. 
can  hardly  be  called  hilly.    It  is  also  separated  from  I-  .  * 
the  mountain-ranges  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it,  \. 
mountains  of  Siam  and  those  of  the  Malay  peninsulj^  ^  > 
deep  and  wide  depressions.    The  northern  of  these  dcp-t  y 
sions  occurs  near  11°  S.  lat.,  where  the  ground  that  >..v  -. 
rates  the  Pakchan  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bcr.. . 
and  the  Choompbon  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  uf  ^. . 
is  so  low,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  tbe  nativess  :  t 
two  rivers  often  unite  their  waters  during  the  spring-ti !« « 
As  both  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats,  it  is  probable  ' '  • 
they  might  be  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  short  z 
dire<!t  water-communication  across  the  isthmus  between  ' .  r 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Tbe  southern  d«:7>-.^ 
sion  occurs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  islhmv^^ 
Kraw,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  obliouely,  banning  ort  ' 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  east  of  Pnunga  or  Ponea  t  *•     . 
N.  lat.),  and  running  north-east  to  the  town  of  IVm     ■. 
east  of  which  itexpands  to  a  great  width,  com  prebend  nu'  ^ 
low  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river Thakham  belwtx-ii  ' 
towns  of  Phoon-phin  and  Chai-ya. 

The  mountains  of  the  Malay  peninsula  have  been  no:«. . 
under  that  head  [vol.  xiv.,  326J.    The  undulaung  n>w..     . 
which  separates  tbe  Malay  mountains  and  the  mounu  ::• 
Siam  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  extends  a  few  mtlc^    * 
land,  terminates  on  the  shores  with  a  coast  of  mwl*  . 
elevation.     It  is  stated  to  be  of  slight  fertilitjr,  ax.^  . ; 
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tomo  parlR  even  liBrron.  But  the  province  of  Welletley, 
bcl'nrt!  i[  hm  occupied  by  Ihe  Britiah,  was  alao  considered  as 
a  siL'i  lie  tract,  and  yet  it  has  been  fiiund  lo  possess  a  con- 
tiiliriUlo  dtii^iec  of  ferliljly.  It  ii  prubalile  thai  oilier  tracts 
oi  similEir  fertility  will  be  found  wilhiii  the  tenilones  of 
Siain,  when  tbey  are  well  cultivated.  It  is  however  certain 
th^t  this  portion  of  the  empire  U  thinly  inhabited.  At  a 
<li^iunce  of  from  10  lo  20  milen,  Ihia  coast  is  lined  with  a 
si'vioj  of  inlands.  The  lone  channel  between  ihem  and  the 
lujiuland  has  depth  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  except 
liL'jr  ihe  continent,  where  it  has  generally  only  from  four  to 
five  faihoms;  whilst  near  Ihe  islands  there  are  generally 
fi'Lim  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.  Many  vessels  sail  through 
it  (luring  the  son ih- western  moonsoon.  as  the  heavy  sea  is 
greatly  broken  by  the  inlands,  and  the  gales  are  not  so 
ttiuiig.  The  islands  themselves  are  rocky,  and  most  of  them 
hi^h :  some  rise  to  more  ibun  300U  feet.  The  channels  be- 
lu'ceii  ibem  are  very  deep,  and  usually  free  from  dan;{ur. 
Mnst  of  these  islands  are  only  from  two  to  six  miles  long. 
Tlie  Iari^st,fromnorth  to  south, are  the  followine:  St.  Mat- 
thcn's  Island  (10°  N.  latj,  al^o  called  Elephant  Island,  is 
ah^iut  twelve  miles  long  and  six  wide,  and  has  at  the  north 
part  an  excellent  harbour,  which  is  four  miles  in  length 
anil  three  in  width,  and  is  called  Elephnnl's  Harbour.  The 
JiiL'hi'^t  part,  sitiiatc<l  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  is  nearly 
'MKHi  fuet  above  tlie  sea-level.  Salanga.  or  Junk  Seylon 
lo'  N.  lat.),  is  about  sixteen  miles  lun;;  and  six  wide.  It  is 
etparaied  from  the  continent  hy  the  Strait  of  Papra,  in 
Willi  li  there  are  only  fVom  two  to  three  and  a  half  fathoms 
tv^ter.  On  the  east  aide  of  Salanga  are  some  tolerably 
gDod  harbours.  Provisions  are  abundant,  and  (in  was  for- 
iiiL'rly  exported.  Tuwanis  its  southern  extremity  is  a  high 
iiumi'itain.  Farther  south,  between  C  -19'  and  6'  8',  is  Ihe 
[■ii>up  of  the  Lmicava  Islauds,  which,  in  addition  lo  several 
Muallcrr  ones,  contains  Ihe  inlands  of  Trot  to,  Lancawi,  and 
the  tivo  Laddas,  They  ate  alio  very  elevaied,  and  have 
suuie  !foud  harhouri :  but  though  the  islands  are  partly 
cli^ared  and  well  cultivated  by  Malays  and  some  Chiuese 
si'iilurs,  the  hui'bours  are  little  frequented. 

The  eastern  coast  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
wliicli  belongs  to  Siam  is  much  lower  and  wider,  the  moun- 
tains being  frequently  flfleen  and  twenty  miles  distant.  In 
fertility  ills  also  superior  lu  llie  western  coast:  several  exten- 
sive Iraels  vield  rich  crois  of  rice;  and  others,  though  uncul- 
tivated and  covered  with  jungle,  exhibit  a  vigorous  vcgcia- 
tiuii.  The  islands  along  this  coast  are  not  numerous,  nur 
elevated,  except  Tanialem,  the  laigcat,  which  however  is  not 
very  high. 

To  the  east  of  the  Muuiitains  of  Siam  is  the  large  vallt-y 
'if  tlie  river  Mcnam.  According  to  Crawfurd,  it  extends 
from  iho  most  norihi-rn  recess  oflhe  Gulfcf  Siam  to  Pech-ai 
(liciweon  ly'and  21)"  N.  lat.)  J60  miles:  and  iu  breadth  at 
Us  SLiulhern  extremity  does  not  e\cci-d  GO  miles.  Hence  he 
cali'iilates  that  if  its  averace  breadth  equals  that  of  its 
soiiihcrn  extremity,  the  whole  area  is  Sl.Guu  square  miles. 
Ill  this  estimate  he  seems  only  to  have  included  that  por- 
tion  uf  the  valley  whieh  is  subject  to  annual  inundations, 
and  whose  soil  is  therefore  alluvial.  But  it  is  now  known 
llKit  this  alluvial  tract  towards  its  southern  extiemity,  at 
U>a>t  (in  the  west,  is  enclosed  by  a  more  elevated  country  of 
).>i|ual  width  and  of  considerablo  fertility.  Tliis  will  greatly 
inlaige  the  area  of  this  region.  We  are  however  acquainted 
i,iilv  with  Ihe  southern  part  of  it, no  European  having  given 
a:iy  ai'couiiC  of  the  country  north  oF  the  anlienl  capital, 
A/uilii^i,  or  Yuthia,  whieh  is  only  20  mi1e«  from  the  mouih 
„('  lilt'  Meiiam  in  a  straight  line.  In  this  tract  the  fertibty 
of  tliu  siiil  i-<  not  inferior  to  that  of  most  countries  hetweuu 
Ml'-  ti'dpics  which  are  subject  to  the  inuiidaljons  of  a  large 
I  ivcr.  The  hanks  of  the  river,  bein^  more  elevated  than  the 
t-o.iiitry  at  a  distance,  are  studded  with  villages  and  towns, 
mil    iliu  lower  grounds  are  covered  with  extensive  ricu- 

Tlie   mountain  range  which  divides  tbt;  valley  of  the 

M Ill)  from  that  of  Iha  river  Maekhaun   or  Carahoija  is 

:<|iii<i-.t  entirely  unknown.  According  to  inl'urmaiion  col- 
K'.-ii'd  Ity  Sir'Froncis  Hamilton,  it  vcould  seem  that  bc- 
iMf.:ii  I'J'  and  ill"  N.  lat.  a  Rreat  inlcriiiption  in  thp  moun- 
i:i:ii>cliaiit  occurs,  as  it  was  stated  lo  lum  by  a  native  of 
|.a<is,  ihot  ill  iheso  parts  an  arm  of  the  river  Maakhnnn 
hniui'lics  offand  runs  to  Iho  Menam,  so  as  lo  runstiiute.  at 
k-.i>t  iliiriu>(  some  part  of  Ihe  year,  a  natural  waterconi- 
iiiiiTiir;iii>in.  This  is  prubublu  fium  Ihe  circunistnnre  lliul 
I  ,o  Siamese  have  been  able  to  keep  their  fouling  lu  Sjuih- 
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ern  Laos,  or  Lanjang,  which  hardly  would  have  liucn  the 
case  if  both  countries  were  separated  by  a  hi<;h  conlmiious 
range,  as  its  southern  boundary  seems  to  lie  open  to  C:im- 
bodja,  a  portion  of  the  Cochin- Chinese  empire.  This  moun- 
tain-range, which  is  called  the  Mounioins  of  Camboiljn,  in 
consequence  uf  its  dividing  Ihe  last-men tiuned  country  from 
Siani,  has  only  been  seen  by  Europeans  where  it  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  between  the  river  Bang-pn-kung  (14"  4U' 
N.  tat.)  andChan-ti-bon(l2°2U'N.  lat),  and  again  between 
Tujig-yai  (12°  N.  lat.>  and  KongUl"  N.  lat.).  In  those 
parts  it  presents  itself  as  an  extensive  range  of  moderate 
elevation,  covered  to  its  summits  with  high  trees  and  vege- 
tation. 

Between  the  towns  of  Chan-ti-bon  and  Tung-yai  lies  a 
plain,  whiL'h  extends  from  1  he  shores  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Siam  far 
inland,  the  mountains  in  these  parts  receding  so  far  from  the 
abores  as  not  lo  be  visible  from  the  sea.  This  tract,  which 
constitutes  the  provinire  of  Chan-li-bon,  is  one  ot  Ihe  most 
fertile  and  papulous  dislticis  in  the  Siamese  empire.  Tlie 
population  is  slated  by  some  ot  a  million,  and  by  others  at 
half  that  amount.  It  is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  vessels  are  employed  in  taking  Iho 
produce  !□  Bang-kok,  whence  a  great  portion  of  it  goes  lo 

Thai  portion  of  ihe  Siamese  empire  which  lies  cast  of  the 
Mountains  of  Cambodja  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river 
Maekbaun,  or  river  of  Cambodja.  It  is  almost  entirely 
unknown,  not  having  been  visited  by  Europeans,  except  early 
in  the  sisteenlh  century  by  a  Dutchman.  It  scums  to  ex- 
tend in  wide  plains,  which  terminate  south  of  la"  N.  lat.  on 
Ihe  river  Maekhaun,  which  here  divides  Siam  from  Cochin- 
China,  hut  north  of  ij"  the  plains  reach  so  far  east  as  lo 
como  up  to  Ihu  mounIiiin-ran)*e  of  Cochin-Cbino,  whose 
western  declivity  is  in  ihene  parts  included  wiihin  Ihe  terri- 
tories of  8iam.  This  extensive  country  is  supposed  lo  bo 
very  fertile,  but  thinly  peopled. 

Riven  and  Lakes. — The  river  Saluen,  whi;h  forms  Iho 
boundary  between  Siam  and  tiie  Birman  empire  for  tji> 
miles,  is  noticed  under  Birha  [vol.  iv,,  p.  438].  Several  of 
the  small  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of  Ihe  Malay 
peninsula  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles,  as  the  Tliawaiig, 
wliich  passes  near  Ligor  (between  8°  and  9°  N,  lat.).  But 
Ihe  most  impurlant  of  the  riven  ofSiara  is  the  Menam,  « 
name  uhich signifies,  in  Ihe  Siamese  language,  'mother  of 
waters.'  This  river  rises  in  the  south-western  disiricli  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  with  two  branches.  The 
western  and  lunger  one,  called  Nanting-lio,  has  its  Crispin 
near -24'  N,  lat,,  and  has  agcneral  southwaid  course  until  it 
joins  (souih  of  Tl'  N.  lal,}  the  other  branch,  called  Mae- 
praen,  which  is  considered  by  the  Siamese  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal broncb.  Iliough  its  course  does  not  appear  lo  be  so 
long.  The  united  river  preserves  the  nameofMaepraen,  and 
travei-scs  Lower  Laos,  or  Yunshan.  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable fur  boats  at  ihe  town  of  Cbang-mai,  or  Zainaii,  the 
capitdl  of  Ihat  country.  Farther  down  the  navigation  is 
much  impeded  by  rapids,  cataracts,  and  whirlpools,  so  that 
in  sevornl  places,  according  to  Kiimpfer.  goods  mnsl  be  taken 
out  of  the  buats  and  transported  to  some  distance  by  land. 
From  the  place  where  an  arm  of  the  Maekhaun  is  said  lo 
join  Ihe  Menam,  il  appears  that  the  river  is  called  Menam, 
or  Meinam,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  impediments  lo  navi- 
gaiian  occur  farther  down.  Our  mure  exact  knowledge  of  the 
river  be;^ins  at  Avulhia.  t  lie  antient  capital,  which  was  visited 
hy  Kampfer  in  1690,  This  intclligenl  traveller  gives  n  map 
nf  ibe  river's  i-ourse  hence  lo  the  sea,  which,  in  IHJC,  the 
British  agent  Burney  found  to  be  very  correct,  a  rather  cu- 
rious circumstance,  as  the  river  Huws  through  an  exirnsive 
alluvial  ti  act.  Kiimpfer  observes  that  Il'.e  river  above  Ayui  hia 
divides  several  limes,  and  contains  some  very  large  and 
seveial  smaller  islands.  On  one  of  the  latter  AvuIIiib  is  built. 
The  last  division  of  the  waters  occurs  bi'loiv  Bang-kok,  the 
present  capital.  Kiimprer  describes  the  Menam  as  a  larjie, 
deep,  and  rather  rnpid  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
which  is  navigated  ny  vesaels  of  considerable  burden.  In  Ins 
lime  the  middle  embouchure  was  the  deepest,  and  by  it  Urgu 
vesMils  oiitered  the  river,  but  al  present  both  this  and  the 
western  branch  have  only  from  eight  to  twelve  feel  of  waicr 
oil  the  bar.  The  western  branch  is  called  Mekhlong,  and  tho 
middle  one Tacbiti- Theeastitrn arm,  which  at  picsenlisiliO 
only  one  naiiijable  fur  lar^  vessels,  varies  below  Kang-kuk 
fuiiu  three  quarters  Ufa  mile  lo  uiiemilc  and  a  half  in  wnlih. 
and  the  depth,  even  close  to  the  low  banks,  is  from  six  lo 
ten  fathuni9,  whilst  its  rapidity  durinz  ibe  low  lide  is  abuut 
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three  miles  an  hour.  It  might  therefore  be  navigated  by 
larger  vcAsels,  were  it  not  for  an  extensive  bank  which  lies 
opposite  its  mouth,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  into  the  sea. 
The  outer  edge  of  this  bank,  which  is  only  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  consists  of  sand  and  harder  materials,  but 
the  rest  of  the  flat  is  so  soft,  that  when  a  ship  grounds 
<luring  the  ebb,  she  often  sinks  five  feet  in  the  mud  and 
clay,  wtthout  however  sustaining  any  damage.  The  highest 
water  on  this  bar  from  February  to  September  is  about 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  remaining  four  months, 
in  which  the  country  is  inundated,  somewhat  more  than 
fourteen  feet.  On  account  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  this 
extensive  bar,  Crawfurd  thinks  that  the  navigation  of  this 
rivet  ourrht  to  be  confined  to  vessels  not  exceeding  200  or 
260  tons  burden.  The  Menam,  like  all  large  rivers  which 
have  their  source  or  course  between  the  tropics,  inundates 
the  flat  country  contiguous  to  its  banks.  Jn  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  the  water  begins  to  overflow  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  continues  to  rise  to  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  November,  when  it  decreases ;  and  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  waters  re-enter  the  bed.  But  it  seems  that 
farther  to  the  north  the  increase  takes  place  sooner,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Crawfurd.  the  flat  boats  and  rafts  of  timber  and 
bamboo,  loaded  with  goods  of  various  descriptions,  leave 
Chang-mai  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  two  months 
reach  3ang-kok,  where  the  river  is  crowded  with  them  in 
November  and  December.  The  inundations  contribute 
^really  to  the  fertihty  of  the  alluvial  tract  by  the  mud  which 
I  hey  deposit.  The  whole  course  of  the  Menam  does  not 
exceed  800  miles,  and  this  river  is  therefore  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Irawaddi  and  Maekhaun. 

It  is  not  known  if  any  of  the  several  tributaries  of  the 
Menam,  which  join  it  in  the  upper  course,  are  navigable ; 
but  this  is  the  case  with  the  two  rivers  which  fall  into 
it  from  the  west  near  its  mouth.  The  most  western,  the 
Mekhlong,  which  has  also  given  its  name  to  the  western 
embouchure  of  the  Menam,  is  now  known  to  run  through  a 
country  in  which  hills  and  plains  of  some  extent  alternate, 
and  to  be  navigable  for  boats  to  the  distance  of  200  miles 
from  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Lumtshhang,  a 
place  of  some  commerce.  The  eastern  of  these  two  rivers, 
which  reaches  the  sea  by  the  central  embouchure  of  the 
Menam,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Tachin,  is  probably 
navigable  for  at  least  the  same  distance,  but  this  circum- 
stance has  not  been  ascertained.  The  plains  along  its  banks 
are  inhabited  by  many  Chinese,  who  cultivate  the  sugar- 
cane. 

About  30  miles  east  from  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Menam 
is  that  of  the  river  Bang-pa-kung,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  probably  runs  more  than  300  miles,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  mountains  of  Cambodja,  between 
16*  and  16°  N.  lat.  It  runs  west-south-west.  It  is  said  to 
be  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  tlie  Menam  itself,  and  to  have 
the  same  depth  of  water  on  its  bar.  Within  the  bar  there 
are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  fathoms  water.  It  drains 
a  country  highly  productive  in  rice  and  not  inferior  in  fer> 
tility  to  the  alluvial  tract  that  surrounds  Bangkok  and 
Ayutbia. 

A  large  lake  is  said  to  exist  in  the  parallel  of  Ayutbia, 
but  a  considerable  distance  from  it  to  the  west.  Its  name 
is  Lacbado,  and  a  river  called  Talan  carries  off  its  waters  to 
the  Menam. 

Climate. — Considerable  variety  of  climate  must  exist  in 
a  country  which  extends  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  and  which  also  presents  a  great 
diversity  in  its  surface,  on  which  elevated  mountains  and 
extensive  plains  occur.  At  Bang-kok,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  information,  the  year  is 
divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons,  as  in  other 
tropical  countries.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  October  to 
April,  and  during  this  time  the  weather  is  temperate,  the 
thermometer  sinking  in  December  and  January  to  72^  but 
in  April  and  the  beginninc;  of  May,  before  the  rains  set  in, 
it  is  daily  from  95"  to  96**  in  the  shade.  The  periodical 
rains  commence  early  in  May ;  they  are  at  first  light,  but 
about  the  middle  of  that  month  they  fall  in  tonents,  and 
go  on  increasing,  so  that  in  June  and  July  they  are  ex- 
tremely heavy.  In  August  the  rains  ai'e  usually  light,  and 
they  cease  in  September.  The  river  has  then  nsen  so  as  to 
inundato  the  country,  and  it  continues  to  rise  to  the  end  of 
November.  The  waters  are  lowest  in  the  three  months 
preceding  the  rains.  The  greatest  rise  of  the  river  at  Bang- 
kok is  lb  feet.    During  the  rains,  hurd gales  from  the  soutn 


and  south-west  are  frequent,  and  with  the  rain  ihcy  i;.   : 
rate  the  heat. 

The  prevailing  winds  aie  connected  with  the  monN    :.. 
In  March,  April,  and  May  they  generally  blow  from   i.v 
south,  and  are  sometimes  tempestuous  shortly  beturo  t   • 
rains  set  in.      In  June  the  wind  turns  to  the  »ouili«    ' 
and  gradually  to  the  west,  where  it  settles  during  tlic  .«  • 
following  months.     In  September,  when  the  wind  tu:r«  \> 
the  north-west,  the  rain  ceases,  and  blows  from  the  :.«  '' 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.    In  January  it  prL<*. 
to  the  north-east,  and  in  February  to  the  south-wcii,    1 !.. . 
the  prevailing  winds  blow  regularly  during  the  year   t    r. 
all  points  of  the  compass.    If  the  change  takes  plare  ^^i 
dually,  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  not  sensibly  di*.:i>rl*   i 
but  whenever  the  change  occurs  withm  the  &hort  pei.  »1  • . 
a  day,  it  is  attended  with  a  hurricane. 

Productions. — Siam  is  rich  in  natural  productionf^.     R    •, 
is  most  extensively  cultivated.    On  the  alluvial  soil   >.'  * 
Menam  it  generally  yields  forty  fold;  and  when  onU  i'...' 
fold,  it  is  considered  an  indifferent  crop.     The  rice  oi  S    -^ 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  country,  and  it  is  cxp<iTvl  ' 
a  large  amount.    With  the  exception  of  Bengal,  Siam  •..: 

Juestionably  exports  more  rice  than  any  country  m  A«  ■ 
t goes  chiefly  to  China.     Maize  is  aUo  extensively  Cv... 
vated,  particularly  in  the  mountain  districts;  but  it  >  : 
exported,  on  account  of  its  little  value  and  great  wcij:':: 
comparison  with  rice.      It  does  not  appear  that  wh<.  r.  .' 
any  of  the  grains  which  are  cultivated  in   Hindustan   z 
grown  in  Siam.    Of  leguminous  plants,  the  Phase^^lu^  r^  . 
atus,  the  Phaseolus  maximus,  and  the  Arachis  hypognt-    s. 
most  commonly  cultivated,  and  the  first  is  exported  u>  t* 
and  the  Malay  islands.      The  roots  cultivated  m  o;h«.:  ;. 
pical  countries  are  common,   especially  the  sweet  {  > 
The  cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  cultivated  extensively  \:. 
lower  tracts,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  the  first  is  u.; . 
portant  article  of  export. 

Siam  is  noted  for  a  great  variety  and  abundance  o(  f: 
trees,  and  their  produce  surpasses  that  of  all  other  ]  .t.;> 
India  in  flavour.    The  neighbourhood  of  Baiig-k^k  :v 
forest  of  fruit-trees;  and  as  the  Siamese  consume  a  l*  ■ 
quantity  of  fruit,  the  destruction  of  these  plantations  i  .  . 
by  an  inundation,  in  which  the  river  in  Octuber  n>^. 
or  four  feet  above  its  common  levei,  was  a  senous  cai . 
The  most  exquisite  fruits  are  the  mango,  the  nian^t.^ 
the  orange,  the  durian,  the  lichi,  and  the  pine-api  lo.  ^ 
many  others  of  inferior  value.      The  mangustan  ai.u 
durian  do  not  bear  fruit  in  all  the  British  possess:  -  % 
Hindustan,  but  yield  abundantly  in  Siam  as  far  D<>f:: 
Korat,  between  16**  and  17' N.  lat.     The  lichi  <^-;, 
litchi)  has  been  introduced  from  China. 

Several  other  plants  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  f  * 
trade.  The  most  important  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  i 
has  been  grown  in  Siam  from  time  immemorial,  b:;* 
for  internal  consumption.  About  1812  however  some  C !  : ; 
began  to  grow  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  cul..\ . 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  1822  more  than  60,000  ]    "     - 
or  8.000,000  pounds,  were  sent  to  China,  the  western  \ 
of  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and   Europe.     Th:-    . 
branch  of  industry  however  did  not  then  extend  f  i. 
than  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  Bang-pa-kuni^,  Ml  .- 
Tachin,  and  Mekhlong.      The  cultivators  of  the  cai..  . 
always  Siamese,  but  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  ait  ..  -. 
riably  Chinese.    Black  pepper  of  a  superior  quality  u  • 
vated  in  the  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  ainc  . . 
60,000  pekuls,  or  8,000,000  pounds,  nearly  the  whole  ot  •> 
is  exported  to  China.  Tobacco,  which  formerly  was  im* 
is  now  grown  so  generally,  that  considerable  quantii.^- 
exported  to  Cochin-China  and  to  several  of  the  Mah.t 
tries ;  the  best  is  grown  in  the  countries  east  of  the  C*  . 
Siam.     Cotton  does  not  succeed  in  the  low  count nc.-. 
is  only  cultivated  in  the  more  elevated  tracts  on  the  M 
peninsula,  and  in  those  which  divide  the  alluvial  r^^.- 
the  Menam  irom  the  Mountains  of  Siam.     It  is  u!  . 
quality,  and  annually  sent  to  the  Chinese  island  cf  Ui .  . 
to  the  amount  of  20,000  pekuls. 

The  forests,  which  cover  nearly  all  the  monntain-n 
of  this  country,  yield  several  articles  of  trade.    Caid:a. 
are  collected  in  the  forests  on  the  Mountains  of  Camb 
and  go  to  China,  where  they  fetch  a  very  high  pnrc.     ! 
the  mountainous  and  woody  districts  of  lisos  a  pum  :!^ 
lected  which  resembles  benzoin,  with  which  it  bsa  long  l   ^ 
confounded.  But  the  real  benioin  is  tn  o^eot  of  culu>  u .  t 
in  Sumatra,  and  tba  kaia-nyan,  u  tht6iaia«M  call  t:.-.: 
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witbia  nearly  the  same  distance  of  Ibe  outer  angle  of  the 
eye.    The  diameter  of  the  head  from  the  front  backwards 
is  very  short,   and  hence  the  general  form  is  somewhat 
cylindrical ;  and,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  from  the 
crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  nearly  a  straight  line. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  often  unusually  flat.  The  hair  is  black, 
thick,  coarfie,  andlong.    The  face  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  European  or  Hindu,  the  features  never  being  bold, 
prominent,  or  well  deBned.    The  nose  is  small,  round  at  the 
point,  but  not  flattened  as  in  the  negro ;  and  the  nostrils, 
instead  of  being  parallel,  diverge  greatly.    The  mouth  is 
wide,  but  not  projecting ;    the  lips  are  rather  thick.    The 
eyes  are  small,  and  the  outer  angles  are  more  turned  up 
than  in  the  western  races,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the 
Chinese.     The  eye-brows  are  neither  prominent  nor  well 
marked.     The  beard  consists  only  of   a  few  straggling 

hairs. 

The  Siamese  call  themselves  Thay,  but  are  called  by  the 
Malays,  and  some  other  neighbouring  nations,  Zeam,  or 
Zam,  from  which  word  the  term  Siam  is  derived.  They 
speak  a  peculiar  language,  of  which  however  that  which  is 
spoken  in  Laos  is  oiily  a  dialect.  It  consists  of  monosyllabic 
words ;  but  these  are  mixed  with  a  considerable  number 
of  words  taken  from  the  Pali  language,  and  others  from  the 
Chinese.  The  alphabet  is  mixed  up  with  characters  taken 
from  the  Pali  and  Devanagari.  It  is  used  in  common  life, 
and  some  poetry  and  novels,  as  well  as  historical  composi- 
tions, are  written  in  it.  But  the  sacred  literature  is  only 
written  in  the  Pali  language,  which,  together  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Buddha,  was  introduced  into  Siam  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  sera.  The  tem- 
ples of  Buddha  are  the  only  edifices  which  display  any  ar- 
chitectural character.   [Bano-kok,  vol.  iii.,  p.  372.] 

The  Siamese  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  they  have  very  extensive  orchards ; 
but  their  houses  and  the  dress  of  the  common  people  indi- 
cate that  in  other  respects  they  have  not  advanced  far  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  The  Chinese,  who  during  the  last 
century  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Siam,  have  introduced 
several  branches  of  industry,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  the  Siamese. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laos  [Laos]  and  those  of  Cambodja 
are  about  equal  in  civilization  to  the  Siamese. 

The  two  migratory  tribes  of  the  Kariang  and  Lowa  occupy 
some  mountain-tracts  in  that  portion  of  Laos  which  is  sub- 
ject to  Siam.  The  last-mentioned  tribe  has  made  some  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  as  they  work  the  lead-mines,  which 
are  abundant  in  their  country.  The  Kha  tribe  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Cambodja  between  1 5°  and  1 7°  N.  lat.,  and 
the  Chong  occupy  their  southern  extremity  bbtween  11° 
and  I  A"*  N.  lat.  The  Samang  tribe  exists  only  in  that  part 
of  Siam  which  is  situated  on  the  Malay  peninsula  south  of 
the  isthmus  of  Kraw.  It  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  or  Papuas,  who  are  found  in  the  interior  of  almost 
all  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  east  of  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

Among  the  foreign  colonists  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
numerous,  though  Crawfurd  says  that,  according  to  some 
statements,  their  number  does  not  exceed  440,000 ;  he  adds, 
that  it  was  stated  by  some  to  be  as  high  as  750,000.  More 
recent  travellers  have  found  that  their  number  atBang-kok 
alone  exceeds  300,000,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  country,  working  the  mines,  manufac- 
turing sugar,  occupied  in  several  trades,  and  many  uf  them 
as  merchants.  Some  few  of  them  emigrate  from  Yunnan  to 
Laos,  but  the  larger  number  come  from  the  provinces  of 
Canton  and  Fukian.  Those  from  the  island  of  Hainan 
and  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangnan  are  less  nu- 
merous. They  soon  assimilate  with  the  Siamese,  inter- 
marry with  them,  and  adopt  the  religion  of  Buddha  as 
practised  in  Siam ;  but  they  invariably  dress  in  the  costume 
of  their  own  country. 

There  arc  a  few  llindus,  and  a  greater  number  of  Moham- 
medans, who  have  immigrated  from  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan. They  preserve  their  religion  and  dress.  The 
Mohammedans  have  nine  mosques  at  Ba»g-kok,  but  they 
ai'e  nil  very  poor  buildings. 

A  few  Cochin-Chinese  have  also  settled  in  the  country ; 
and  a  number  of  Peguans,  expelled  from  their  country  by 
the  Birmans,  have  taken  refuge  in  Siam. 

Popuiation. — Crawfurd  estimates  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  nations  inhabiting  Siam,  as  follows;^ 


Siamese 

.     1,260,000 

Laos 

S4U.0O0 

Peguans 

26,000 

Cambodjans 

26.0UO 

Malays  . 

195,000 

Chinese 

440.000 

Natives  of  Hindustan      . 

3.S00 

Portuguese 

•             • 

MOO 

2,700,500 

Recent  travellers  who  have  vtstted  Siam  think  that  the 

population  is  considerably  underrated;  and  though   %h^^ 

not  state  in  what  particulars  Crawfurd'a  alaiemer.ti 


do 

are  erroneous,  they  make  the  whole  populatioD  amount  \u 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000.  This  assertion  i»  s\;f- 
ported  by  the  travels  of  Leal,  who  went  from  Molmein  \^ 
Bang-kok  through  the  valley  of  the  river  Mekblonfl:.  ar.  i 
found  several  towns  there  whose  population  he  estimaird 
at  between  6000  and  13,000  each. 

Divisions  and  7V)u>iw.— Siam  is  compooed  of  courtnet 
which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Siam, and  are  imneduite.^ 
subject  to  the  sovereign,  and  also  of  tributary  countiriN 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  who  are  dependent  on  ;lc 
king  of  Siam.  The  former  consist  of  the  kingdom  of  Si- u.. 
called  by  the  natives  ludara  Thay^nu,  and  of  a  portion  tf 
the  kingdom  of  Cambodja,  called  by  the  Siamese  luda.n 
Shan.  The  tributary  princes  inhabit  the  countries  rorVi 
and  south  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  north  are  the  c^-un 
tries  of  the  princes  of  Laos;  and  on  the  south  ibe  prif.r^.^ 
who  govern  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  f  en.D- 
sula. 

1.  ludara  Thaynu,  or  Siam  Proper,  comprehends  i** 
countries  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  » 
far  inland  as  the  mountains  of  Cambodja,  and  those  in  tb< 
basin  of  the  river  Menam  as  far  north  as  19*  N.  lat.,  u* 
getlier  with  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  and  the  Malay  penms'.'i 
as  far  south  as  7''  N.  lat.  According  to  the  most  rcfcent  :n< 
formation,  the  small  Malay  kingdom  of  Queda  has  U-ra 
incorporated  into  Siam  Proper,  and  at  present  eonstituc^  . 
part  of  the  province  of  Ligor.  By  this  accession  the  soiii  tr^r. 
boundary  of  Siam  Proper  has  been  extended  to  6*"  N  >'■ 
and  it  surrounds  the  British  colony  of  Wellesley  ProMn^^ 
[Penano.]  It  comprehends  all  the  coast-line  of  Siam.  cv 
cept  that  of  the  tributary  Malay  states  which  lie  soutt.  / 
it,  and  all  that  has  been  stated  respecting  the  climate  a.  i 
productions  refers  especially  to  this  part  of  Stem.  It  :i 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  have  been  1.** 
down  in  Berghaus*s  map  according  to  the  statements  of  :  t 
French  traveller  De  la  Loubdre,  who  was  there  toward*  V" 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Menam  river  are  Bang-kok,  the  i  ^^ 
capital  [Bang-kok],  and  Ayuthia,  the  antient  capital.  Ic- 
iest-mentioned  place  was  taken  in  1767  by  the  Birman«>,  s  ' 
from  that  time  ceased  to  be  the  capital.  Modern  tra\i  •  < 
have  not  been  permitted  to  visit  it,  but  Kampfer,  \iLi>  •  « 
there  in  1690,  describes  it  as  a  large  place,  about  nine  in  ^-.^ 
in  circumference,  but  adds,  that  a  part  of  the  enclo«<»i  «> 
was  laid  out  in  extensive  gardens,  though  other  parts  v  ;. 
closely  occupied  bj  houses  and  temples.  Crawfurd  «a^  r- 
formed  that  in  population  it  was  equal  to  Bang-kok  in  ?  •  * 
It  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  two  arms  of  ih<*  ;  *  * 
Menam,  and  is  also  called  Duarawadi,  and  sometimca^  I  v.-:  . 
or  by  the  Europeans  Siam.  The  country  which  extend-  (  *. 
this  town  southward  to  Bang-kok  and  the  mouth  of  tht-  - 
is  well  cultivated  and  covered  with  villages,  except  r.es:  '  ■? 
sea,  where  the  low  shores,  inundated  by  the  high  t'<UK  • 
full  and  change,  are  covered  with  trees,  and  only  inl.j'.-  .  i 
by  persons  who  make  salt. 

Baug-pasoe  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bang-pe-V< 
which  has  a  mud-bar  with  only  twelve  feet  of  water  •.. 
but  within  the  river  it  deepens  to  from  two  and  a  l.r..* 
three  fathoms.    Around  it  is  a  large  tract  of  low  aiiut 
ground  of  great  fertility  and  very  productive  iti  nee  ;.  . 
sugar-cane.    The  town  is  a  considerable  plaee,  and  cm: '  ^ 
on  an  active  commerce  with  Bang-kok.    Farther  up  on  t. 
banks  of  the  same  river  is  the  town  of  Pfetriyu,  which  c  -. 
tains  a  considerable  population,  and  is  fortified. 

Chan-ti-bun  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  n:in '. 
which,  according  to  some  statements, contains  a  rtopuUtt.- 
a  million,  and  according  to  others  only  half  that  nuni 
The  town  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  exports  the  ir^*i 
of  the  province,  consisting  of  rice,  pepper,  gamboge,  ra 
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feevcral  ports  of  the  great  island  of  Hainan.  They  arrire 
at  Bangkok  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  fh>m  January  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  sail  from  the  Menam  in  June 
and  July,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  is  strongest.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities  imported 
from  China:  coarse  earthen waie  and  porcelain,  spelter, 
quicksilver,  tea,  vermicelli,  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes, 
satins  and  other  silk  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrel- 
las, writing  paper,  sacrificial  paper,  incense  rods,  and  many 
minor  articles.  A  considerable  number  of  passengers 
come  annually  to  settle  in  Siam.  The  foUowino^  commodi- 
ties are  exported  to  China:  black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  carda- 
mums,  aouila-wood,  sapan-wood,  red  mangrove  bark,  rose- 
wood fur  furniture  and  cabinet-work,  cotton,  ivory,  slick- lac, 
r  ce,  areca  nuts,  salt  fish,  Hie  hides  and  skins  of  oxen, 
bu Haloes,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tigers,  leopards, 
rivei-cats,  the  pangolin;  the  belly-shell  of  a  species  of 
land  tortoise ;  the  horns  of  the  ox,  deer,  buffalo,  and  rhi- 
noceros; the  bones  of  the  ox,  buffalo,  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, and  tiger :  dried  deers*  sinews,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  pelican,  of  several  si^eoics  of  stork  and  crane,  of  the 
peacock  and  kingfisher,  and  also  edible  birds*-nests.  Craw- 
furd.  from  whom  these  notires  of  the  commerce  are  taken, 
has  formed  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  tonnas;e  of  the 
Tcssels  employed  in  ir,  which  shows  that  at  that  time  (1818) 
the  trade  had  attained  great  importance.  Canton  is  visited 
by  three  large  junks  of  from  10,UUU  to  15,000  pekuls  and 
fifty  of  from  2000  to  5000  pekuls.  Chang-lim  by  two  of  7000 
pekuls,  Amoy  by  two  of  6000  pekuls,  Ningpo  by  eight  of 
from  6000  to  8000  pekuls,  Soocheu  by  one  of  5000  pekuls. 
and  the  great  commercial  town  of  Shang-hae  is  visited 
annually  by  fifteen  of  from  50U0  to  8000  pekuls.  These 
vessels  are  built  in  Siara,  and  their  tonnage  may  be  assumed 
at  393,000  pekuls.  or  24,562  tons.  Chinese  vessels  come  from 
Kiang-mui,  about  five  in  number,  having  a  tonnage  of  from 
3000  to  5000  pekuls ;  from  Chang-lim  one  of  3000  pekuls ;  and 
from  Amoy  two  of  3000  pekuls  each.  Canton,  Ningpo.  and 
Shang-hae  have  no  trade  with  Siam  under  the  Chinese  flHg; 
but  all  the  junks  that  carry  on  the  trade  with  the  island 
of  Hainan  belong  to  China.  They  are  small  vessels  from 
2000  to  3500  pekuls,  and  seldom  less  than  fifty  come  yearly. 
These  Chinese  vessels  probably  employ  168,500  pekuls, 
or  10.531  tons,  of  shipping,  and  the  whole  trade  not  less 
than  561,500  pekuls,  or  35,093  tons.  Though  this  estimate 
may  appear  an  exaggeration  to  persons  not  acquainted  with 
the  great  natural  wealth  of  Siam,  it  seems  that  Crawfurd 
has  not  taken  into  acccount  the  junks  that  visit  the  smaller 
harbours  of  Tunt^-hay,  Mekhlong,  Phri-phri,  Chai-ya,  Phun- 
phin,  Ligor,  and  Sungora.  He  observes  that  the  crews  of 
all  these  vessels  are  entirely  composed  of  Chinese,  except 
those  which  go  to  Canton  ;  and  he  concludes  that  the 
Siamese,  like  the  Europeans  are  excluded  from  all  other 
parts  of  China.  Besides  the  trade  with  China,  which  is 
carried  on  by  sea,  there  is  an  overland  trade  between  Laos 
and  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  but  as  the  roads  traverse 
high  mountain -ranges,  the  commerce  is  not  very  active. 
The  imports  consist  of  coarse  Chinese  woollens,  some  Eu' 
glish  broad-cloths,  pins,  needles,  and  other  descriptions  of 
hardware,  with  some  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  i-eturns 
are  principally  ivory,  stick-lac,  rhinoceros  horns,  and  some 
minor  articles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  commercial  intercourse  exists 
between  Siam  and  the  Hirman  empire.  It  is  probably  pre* 
vented  by  the  petty  warfare  which  is  continually  going  on  in 
the  thinly  inhabited  distr.cls  along  the  banks  of  the  Saluen 
river,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  making  of  prisoners, 
who  are  sold  as  slaves.  Such  a  warfare  does  not  seem  to 
exist  on  the  boundary-line  between  Siam  and  Cochin-China; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  Southern 
Laos,  or  Lanjang,  and  of  the  province  of  Bantabang.  finds 
its  way  hiiher  to  Saifjan  or  to  Kang-kao.  With  Cochin- 
China  the  Siamese  have  also  a  considerable  commerce  by 
sea.  From  60  to  80  junks  annually  visit  the  ports  of  that 
part  of  Cambodja  whirh  is  sul»ject  to  Cochin-China,  espe- 
cially Pongsom,  Kang-kao,  Tecsia,  and  Kamao,  and  that  of 
the  (freat  commercial  town  of  Saigun.  and  a  .small  number 
go  to  Fai-fo  and  Hue,  in  Cochm- China  Proper.  The 
exports  of  Siam  consist  of  unwrought  iron,  iron  pans, 
tobacco,  opium,  and  some  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Euro))ean 
manufactures.  The  returns  are  wrought  and  unwrought 
silks,  mats  for  bags  and  sails,  gamboge,  cardamums,  ivory, 
hides  and  horns,  with  dried  deer*s  flesh  and  salt  fish, 
chiefly  for  the  Chinese  market.    Within  the  last  few  vears 


a  commercial  intercourse  haa  been  established  i 
Molmein  in  Tenaaserim  and  the  northern  disirirt»<'f  ^ 
The  British  colony  is  supplied  with  live  stock,  and  tL-  * 
seems  gradually  extending  to  many  other  articlo>. 

The  most  important  trade,  next  to  that  with  Chun,  is  •• . 
the  European  establishments  on  the  Malay  penidsi'.i. 
the  Sunna  Islands,  especially  with  the  British  ct-V  • 
Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Pulo  Penang,  and  with  iik-  [> 
establishments  of  Batavia,  Cheribon,  and  Satn-i.a 
Java,  Pontianac  in  Borneo,  ond  Rhio  in  Bmiari?. 
staple  exports  of  Siam   to  these  colonics  are  mi;,:, 
oil,  and   rice,  to  which  may  be  added  the  ro  rot  a-" 
of  stick-lac,  iron    pans,   coarse  earthenware,  wi-l 
lard.      The  returns  are  British   and  Indian  j.i.'t-: 
some  British  woollens,  opium,  glass,  with  the  pr  -i 
the  adjacent  countries  which   are  suited  for  the  L 
market,  snch  as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood,  ram  •, 
pang,   birds*  nests,  and  camphor.      In  182-1  iijo  ' 
of  Siamese  junks  which  entered   the  ports  in  tl.r  s 
of  Malacca,  and  all  of  which  finally  cleared  from  "^  . 
pore,   amounted  to  44,  and  ten  years  a^o  to  bct^t, 
and  70.     If  those  which  do  not   touch  at  Sm:?;-  rr 
added,  the  number  probably  exceeds  200.    Their  u  > 
tonnage  is  from  1000  to  3000  pekuls,  though  there  ii.  '.  - 
few  as  large  as  6000  or  7000.     Takinp;  the  average . ! 
junk  at  2250  pekuls,   the  whole  trade  amounts  tu  ..  . 
pekuls.  or  28.125  tons.    The  crews  of  these  vesy.N  :- 
most  exclusively  Chinese,  but  the  vessels  are  built  a:  i 
kok. 

Crawfurd  is  of  opinion  that  the  trade  of  Ban? :.    ' 
exceeds  that  oftfany  other  Asiatic  port  in  which  Ki:: 
have  not  settled,  with   the  exception  of  Canton.    V.  * 
trade  of  Shang^-hae  is  certainly  much  more  exteiM.c 
that  of  either  Canton  or  Bang-kok.    [Shano-hak  ] 

Formerly  the  commodities  of  Hindustan  and  K*: 
reached  the  capital  of  Siam  by  being  transported  acr<  « 
isthmus  of  Kraw  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  by  tht>  r 
which  connect  Poonga  with  Chai-ya.  Phun-pbin,  ami  } 
don,  Trang  with  Ligor,  and  Queda  with  Suiip  >ni    i 
coods  were  carried  overland  by  elephants,  the  oiil\  j* 
of  burden  used  in  these  parts,  and  the  journey  1o<k  : 
five  to  seven  days.     The  goods  were  shipped  on  the  ^;  * 
of  the  Gulf  of  Slam  for  the  capital.    By  these  rojl? 
tin,  ivory,  and  birds*  nests  of  Salang  are  still  hro;  i:: ' 
Siam  ;  but  not  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  Hin !  .- 
as  Singapore  is  a  better  emporium  for  procuring  tbv  i. 
and  the  conveyance  by  this  route  is  less  expensive. 

//f>/ory.~Tho  early  history  of  Siam  is  entirely  lui* : 
In  1511   the  Portuguese,  after  the  conquest  of  xMab'^ 
Albuquerque,  established   an  intercourse  with  S:j:n    • 
the  sixteenth  century,  Siam  was  for  many  years  sui«  • 
the  Birmans,  but  recovered  its  independence  towar.s ' 
close  of  that  century.     In  1612  the  first  English  ve«e: « 
to  Ayuthia.     Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  re: 
a  European  adventurer,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cepl.a- 
called  Phaulcon,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pArti/// ". 
foi  eign  minister  of  Siam.     Pre\'iously  to  his  arrival  in  > 
he  had  served  as  a  common  sailor,  mostly  in  Enjrli^h  u- 
By  his  talents  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  km^.  a^  ' 
by  degrees  promoted  to  one  of  the  most  important  i  if.  -* 
^rovernment.     He   persuaded   the   king  to  enroiiri^e 
civilization  of  his  subjects  by  inviting  European  seiiirx 
for   that  purpose   to  send  an  embassy  to  Lou:^  X^ 
France,      'this  embassy  appeared  in  Europe  in  l^*4. 
the  king  of  France  sent  two  embassies  to  Siatn  in  h^  ■ 
1687,  and  also  a  corps  of.  500  French  soldiers.    1*' ' 
put  the  French  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Pj'-  •  ' 
which,  though  then  a  small  place,  had  thecomman. 
shipping  in  the  river.     It  appears  that  reljinjr  «*  ' 
European  troops  and  his  influence,  Phaulcon  mte. 
briui?  about  a  revolution,  and  to  put  a  jterson  on  the  t. 
who,  tiiough  related  to  the  king,  had  no  claims  to  the  tr 
But  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  in  1690  i  re\ 
took   place,  through   which  the  reigning  fsroil)  I '' 
throne,  the  minister  Phaulcon  his  life,  and  the  ¥ti'W  •  " 
expelled  from  the  country.     In  the  early  part  of  il"  ' 
teenth  century  a  civil  war  desolated  the  country,  ar.l  ' 
state  of  thint^s  the  Birman  sovereign  Alompra  nv 
the  conquest  of  Siara.    He  was  prevented  from  ti-' ' \' 
lion  of  this  design  by  his  death  (1760),  but  one  of  *i  —  ' 
cessors    prosecuted   his   plan,  and  after  liymjj  «»♦ 
country,  the  Birmans  took  the  then  capital,  Ayuthiv 
king  of  Siam  had  been  killed  in  the  assault.  ip> 
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turns  north,  until  it  meets  the  mountainous  tract  which  in 
these  parts  runs  through  the  steppe  east-south-east  and 
west- north- west,  and  whose  most  elevated  part  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Oolutau.  It  follows  generally  ihe 
watershed  of  this  tract  to  its  termination  near  68"  £.  long., 
and  from  that  point  it  extends  norih-notth-west  to  the 
Ishim  line  of  fortifications,  which  it  joins  near  to  the  town 
of  Zverinogolovsk.  It  then  runs  along  the  line  to  the  hase 
of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Surface. — This  immense  country,  which  exceeds  Europe 
in  extent  hy  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  offers  less  variety 
of  surface  than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  of 
equal  extent.  The  western  half  of  it,  oir  that  which  lies 
west  of  the  meridian  of  the  North- East  Cape  (105^  £.  long.), 
is  one  uninterrupted  plain,  whose  surface  is  in  many  parts 
a  dead  level,  in  others  undulating :  but  there  are  hardly  any 
elevations  high  enoufi^h  to  be  called  hdls,  except  towards 
the  southern  extremity,  where  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  the 
chains  called  the  Mountains  of  Sayunsk,  and  their  offsets, 
rue  in  many  parts  above  the  snow-line.  The  eastern  half, 
or  thai  which  lies  east  of  lu5°  E.  lung.,  contains  numerous 
mountain- ranges  and  hills,  which  occupy  a  great  extent  of 
country,  between  which  some  plains  are  enclosed.  The 
mountains  m  some  places  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The 
plains  are  at  different  elevations  above  the  sea;  the  southern 
being  perhaps  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  the  most 
northern  are  so  low  that  a  part  of  them  is  inundated  during 
hard  gales.  To  give  a  more  precise  notion  of  the  surface, 
soil,  and  productions  of  this  country,  we  shall  divide  it  into 
three  regions,  which  we  shall  name  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  two  first  comprehend  the  country 
west  of  105*  E.  long.,  and  the  last  the  country  east  of  that 
meridian. 

fVestem  Siberia  lies  between  the  Ui*al  Mountains  (60*  £. 
long.)  and  85*  E.  long.,  and  the  surface  consists  of  one  ex- 
tensive plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  south-eastern 
angle,  wnere  that  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains  occura 
which  is  called  the  Ore  Mountains  of  the  Altai,  oecause  a 
great  quantity  of  silver  and  copper  is  annually  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  this  district.  According  to  its  productive  powers 
it  may  be  divided  into  five  regions,  the  steppe,  the  agricul- 
tural district,  the  mining  district,  the  wooded  region,  and 
the  norihem  plain  or  tundra. 

The  Steppe  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  plain 
as  far  north  as  55*  N.  lat.,  and  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish.  Along  its 
south-eastern  border  lies  a  wide  hilly  tract,  which  on  the 
east  occupies  the  whole  country  between  the  course  of  the 
Irtish  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  Bemipalatinsk  and  the 
lake  of  Balkatch,  and  hence  extends  in  a  west-northwest 
direction  as  far  west  as  68^  E.  long.,  surrounding  the  lake 
of  Koorgaldshin,  and  approaching  the  southern  banks  of  the 
river  Ishim,  where  it  tlows  from  east  to  west.  This  moun- 
tain tract  is  300  miles  in  width,  but  only  the  northern  por- 
tion of  it  is  included  in  the  boundary  of  Russia.  It  is  not 
traversed  by  any  continuous  range  of  high  mountains,  but 
is  interspersed  by  numerous  short  ridges,  which  generally 
run  south  and  north  or  south  east  and  north-west.  Some 
of  these  ridges  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Manatir  Tau,  west  of  Oost  Kaminogorsk,  and 
the  Semitau,  south  of  Semipalatinsk.  The  latter  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  1200  feet  above  its  base. 
The  most  elevated  ridge  seems  to  be  the  Oolutau,  which 
between  75^  and  68°  W.  constitutes  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers,  and  lies  on  the  boundary-line  of  Siberia.  In  the 
wide  tracts  of  undulating  ground  which  separate  the  iso- 
lated chains,  the  soil  generally  consists  of  bare  rocks  with- 
out vegetation,  and  is  partly  covered  with  salt  incrustations. 
The  rivers  have  water  m  the  cold  season ;  in  the  hot  season 
it  is  only  found  in  a  few  places.  The  numerous  small 
lakes  have  always  a  bitter  or  brackish  water,  and  cannot  be 
drunk.  The  vegetation  consists  only  of  artemisin,  salsolee, 
and  salicorniiB.  Along  the  watercourses  there  are  a  few 
poplars,  but  otherwise  the  country  is  destitute  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  more  elevated  tracts  are  covered  with  grass 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  animals  lire  wild 
hogs,  argalis,  saiga  antelopes,  and  the  dipus  jaculans; 
the  birds  are  the  turdus  roseus,  sturnus  roseus,  eagles, 
falcons,  and  snipes.  But  farther  south,  towards  the  higher 
ridge  of  the  Oolutau,  the  country  improves.  Wells  are 
more  frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  though  the 
grass  grows  only  in  tufts  surrounded  by  a  bare  red  clay,  it 
m  tolerably  abundaut,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  the  herds 
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of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks.  There  are  a  few  tracts  h 
agriculture.  In  one  of  these  tracts,  which  is  more  "lU  i.  .>., 
than  the  reiU  the  Russians  established  a  colony  of  ii^[.>^ 
turists  io  1823.  It  is  called  Karkaraly.  The  mouniaiia  k  i 
partly  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  in  several  placei>r(>p''- 
01  e  abounds.  This  hilly  tract  contains  the  sources  o[  i  ■ 
Ishim,  and  of  the  Noora,  which  rises  near  Karkarai},.. 
running  in  a  general  north-east  direction  falls  into  the  ;«k^ 
of  Koorgaldshin,  which  has  no  outlet ;  but  it  ii  Mated  . 
in  spring  it  discharges  its  waters  by  a  channel  into  tber.vcr 
Ishim. 

This  hilly  trac*  Is  separated  from  theUralMoanttinslvi 
very  level  plaii.,  which  in  these  parts  is  only  300  miles  %  >  % 
but  farther  north  increases  to  double  that  width  beivi' 
bi*"  and  55*,  where  it  occupies  the  whole  country  bcurt 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irtish  river.    This  plain'  ' 
tains  an    immense  number  of  sixKill  lakes,  the  «>!<: 
which  is  brackish.   The  number  of  these  lakes  and  the  v 
uess  of  the  water  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  \i 
remains  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  at  some  remote  pc 
united  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  the  Polar  Sea  in  tbedirec:i  •  . 
these  lakes  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Oby.    The  !:.-• 
which  divide  these  lakes  from  one  another,  and  rise  a  V: 
feet  above  their  level,  have  a  soil  consisting  of  saod  c 
yellow  clay,  or  of  both  together,  and  they  support  oii )  i 
scanty  vegetation.    Many  parts  are  covered  with  a  v  - 
efflorescence  as  white  as  snow,  and  produce  several  k*- ! 
of  salicornise.  The  river  Isl^im  runs  slowly  throufrh  a  \^\\ 
never  exceeding  a  mile  in  width ;  and  on  ibis  narrow  t. 
there  are  bushes  and  good  pasture.    The  roost  fertile  tr^ 
lie  round  the  lakes.    They  are  overgrown  by  ru»ht-s ' 
canes  of  high  growth,  which  serve  as  firewood;  and  ui/ 
it  has  been  cleared  away,  wheat  is  sown  by  the  Kh^r  t  > 
Cossacks,  and  gives  good  crops.    The  saiga-anielupe  a:;  . 
dipus  jaculans,  and  also  wild  hogs,  are  common.    A^  • 
iMmber  of  swans  and  wild  geese  in  their  migraiioii> :.  - 
the  northern  regions  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  bk' 
Aral  visit  the  larger  of  the  lakes,  and  are  killed  b)  ..i 
Khtrghis  Cossacks. 

As  this  steppe,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  hh in.  2 
very  rarely  visited  even  by  the  Russians,  and  then  oi!.< 
caravans,  we  have  no  meteorological  observations.    ^^ 
know  in  general  only  that  the  summer  is  very  hot,  and  1 
winter  exceedingly  cold;  and  that  the  quantity  of  u.  ^  • 
small,  and  usually  falls  at  the  approach  of  winter.    In'  ^ 
season  snow  is  frequent;  but  it  is  not  heavy,  and  Ihctc  .' 
the  rivers  are  not  well  filled  even  in  spring  when  it  (iii  * 
In  summer  the  rivers  are  dry,  with  the  exception  of  :> 
Ishim,  which  has  always  a  moderate  quantity  of  vatei,  - 
rived  from  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  bill)  tm 
the  steppe,  in  which  it  rises,  and  from  which  it  recency '^ 
supplies. 

The  Agricultural  District  extends  north  of  the  ster^  '^ 
tween  the  Ishim  line  of  fortifications  on  the  souih  sn  i 
N.  lat.    Between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby  it  advnnct*.- 
far  south  as  61**  N.  laU    As  this  tract  is  much  mote  >  ' 
twice  as  large  as  the  British  Islands,  comprehending  an  *-  • 
of  about  28U.000  square  miles,  it  would  maintain  nn    . 
mcnse  population  if  the  soil  were  fertile;  but,  sofjr:* 
is  known,  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality.    But  two  liu'  < 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  agriculture  was  intr.- 
into  this  country ;  and  owing  to  different  reasons,  both :  ' 
and  political,  its  progress  has  been  very  slow.    Thi^  re- 
presents a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  productions.  Tha: 
of  the  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Ural  Mui  u'i 
and  extends  to  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Tubi.  ' 
the  Ishim  line  of  fortifications,  or  from  the  river  Ooi  in- 
road which  leads  over  the  mountains  through  Ekatennc:  . 
and  Toomen  to  Tobolsk,  partakes  strongly  of  the  natur* 
the  steppe,  and  is  called  the  Steppe  of  Isset,  from  a .  '- 
a  tributary  of  the  Tobol,  which  traverses  it  from  6ou(l>  v.^ 
to  north-east.     The  higher  country,  extending  h*»»  • 
the  watercourses,  is  nearly  a  flat,  and  intersperse**  *, 
numerous  lakes.    The  surface  is  covered  only  »»'1»  J'*''^ 
and  a  scanty  grass  which  grows  in  tufts ;  but  the  deei.^  -  * 
of  the  mountains  are  overgrown  with  forests,  oonaui-  : 
several  kinds  of  firs,  lime  trees,  ash,  and  alder,  and  aunt 
rivers  descend  from  their  summitR.    As  these  rnff>  - 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  in  spring,  tbet  b£««  ^^ 
cavated  wide  bottoms,  which  are  covered  with  silutui  ♦ 
and  are  comparatively  fertile.    Ac(x>rdingly  agficuli"^' 
the  rearing  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.       ^ 
great  number  of  wild  geese  and  swans  which  twice  sonu. ; 
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herrings.  The  river  ftsb  are  chiefly  pike  and  perch.  All 
the  fur-bearing  aaimalR  mentioned  in  the  agricultural  dia- 
triot  are  very  numerous  here,  and  there  are  also  polar 
foxes,  gluttons,  sables,  and  ermines.  Qeavers  are  common 
along  the  Oby,  and  otters  abound  in  that  river.  The  rein- 
deer and  elk  are  abundant,  in  the  woods.  The  climate  in 
winter  b  severe,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  considera- 
ble. Erman  incidentally  mentions,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  summer  at  Berezow  (64''  N.  lat.)  is 
59*92*,  or  hardly  three  degrees  lower  than  that  of  London. 
The  mean  temperature  of  June  is  57'20^  that  of  July 
^6'12^  and  that  of  August  fiO'44*.  It  has  been  proved  that 
barley  may  be  grown  in  any  country  whose  mean  summer 
temperature  is  not  below  45^,  and  accordingly  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  cultivation  of  that  grain  will  spread  to  the 
north  as  far  as  this  point. 

The  most  northern  part  of  Western  Siberia  is  a  low  plain, 
called  the  Tundra.  The  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and 
quite  destitute  of  trees.  Only  a  few  shrubs  occur,  whose 
roots  do  not  penetrate  the  ground,  and  even  these  are  of 
situnted  growth.  Even  in  summer  ice  is  found  only  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface.  The  soil  is  covered  with  moss, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  is  without  vegetation. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  small  lakes,  generally  well 
stocked  with  fish.  But  the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit 
ibis  country  derive  their  subsistence  partly  from  their  large 
herds  of  tame  and  of  wild  reindeer,  and  from  the  sea  ani- 
mals with  which  the  sea  abounds  along  their  coasts,  espe- 
cially the  morse  and  seal.  Thi  sea  is  not  deep  enough  to 
allow  whales  to  approach  the  coast,  but  sometimes  dead 
whales  are  cast  on  the  shore.  The  fur-bearing  animals  are 
white  bears  and  polar  foxes.  Within  this  region,  to  the 
north  of  Obdursk  (66®  N.  lat.),  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Oby,  stands  an  isolated  mountain-mass,  called  the  Moun- 
tains of  Obdursk.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  Ural  range, 
which  lies  fat^her  west,  and  both  extremities  sink  down 
with  a  steep  descent  to  the  level  country.  The  upper  part 
of  this  range  is  divided  into  five  summits,  of  which  the 
most  elevated  attains  a  height  of  4992  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.    This  mountain»range  is  without  vegetation. 

Central  Siberia  lies  between  85*  and  105*  £.  long.,  and 
comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  the 
hilly  country  east  of  the  Oby  river,  as  far  north  as  its 
atliuent  the  Ket,  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Yenesei,  the  plain 
uf  the  Lower  Angara  river,  the  wooded  plain,  and  the  Tun- 
(Ira:  in  all  six  regions. 

The  Altai  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  termjnat.ing 
on  the  north-west  at  a  line  drawn  from  Semipalatinsk  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  to  Biisk,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Katunga  and  Biya,  by  the  union  of  which  the  Oby  is 
formed,  and  hence  to  Koosnesk  on  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oby,  and  to  Atshink  on  the  Choolym,  another  tributary 
of  the  Tom.  To.  the  north-east  of  the  last-mentioned  place 
the  mountains  subside  into  the  plain.  All  the  country 
south-east  of  the  above  line  is  covered  with  high  mountains, 
but  only  that  part  of  this  mountain  system  which  lies  west 
of  R5*  £.  long.,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains of  the  Altai,  is  toleiably  well  known.  East  of  85*  £. 
long.,  only  a  few  of  the  larger  valleys  situated  as  far  east  as 
87*  E.  long,  have  been  visited,  but  of  the  immense  mountain- 
masses  which  lie  between  87*  and  90°  E.  long,  we  have  no 
account  at  all.  The  wide  valleys  traversed  by  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Katunga  are  nearly  covered  in  their  natural 
state  with  forests  of  fine  laicbes.  pines,  and  biixh-trees.  A  few 
agricultural  establi.shments  have  been  made  here,  and  it  is 
staled  that  they  produce  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  except 
towards  the  sources  of  the  larger  rivers,  where  the  valleys 
are  high.  The  Calmueks,  who  are  still  in  nearly  exclusive 
po;i^ession  of  these  mount  sins,  have  large  herds  of  horses 
;ind  cattle,  and  kill  annuully  a  great  number  of  elks,  deer, 
beurs,  gluttons,  wolves,  saltles,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  wildcats, 
with  which  the  mountains  abound.  Musk -animals  are 
common,  but  the  wild  sheep  or  argali  appears  to  be  rare. 
The  metallic  wealth  has  not  yet  been  explored,  though  it  is 
supposed  that  this  part  of  the  Altai  Mountains  contains 
manv  minerals. 

The  country  which  lies  wost  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
extends  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Oby,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  Steppe  of  Barabinsa,  difiers  greatly 
from  the  last-mentioned  tract.  Near  the  mountains  its 
surface  rises  into  numerous  hills,  but  towards  the  north  it 
extends  in  a  plain.  This  plain  is  slightly  undulating  be- 
tween the  Oby  and  its  confluent  the  Tom.    It  is  almost  en- 


tirely covered  with  oomferous  traes,  among  nkich  t\^ 
pinus  cembra  is  numerous :  the  cones  are  collected,  ikuri  •. 
stitute  an  article  of  commerce  with  the  countries  iar  t  .r 
west.  Cultivation  is  however  limited,  the  soil  of  tht»  t  .,i 
being  sandy  and  of  inferior  quality.  East  of  the  met  1  :.: 
the  country  is  a  table-land,  furrowed  by  nuineroim  rr.:* 
which  run  in  a  northern  and  north-western  directiun. ..  i 
along  the  course  of  which  there  are  roaoy  «ide  bo:  un 
considerably  depressed  belcrw  the  surface  of  the  plain.  1  . 
higher  country  is  overgrown  by  dense  forests  of  Ititjti ::.  •<. 
mostly  birch  and  poplar,  and  in  the  bottoms,  \\\\,(\\  :> 
sheltered  against  the  winds,  coniferous  tree^  occur,  e»  km  < 
larch,  firs,  and  pinus  cembra.  These  bottums  haxc  i  !>  • 
tile  soil ;  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  them  to  a  conv)(ii:.v.. 
extent,  and  there  are  numerous  villages.  The  fote»u  i  ; 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  composed  of  deciduou>  u- «. 
The  river  Ket,  which  divides  this  region  from  the  fjit.v.  re- 
gion, must  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  cultivatiuu  \i  v,  > 
part  of  Siberia,  as  no  grain  is  grown  beyond  Nar  \, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Vale  of  the  Yenesei  is  considered  the  warmevi  >  -r; 
of  Sibeiia.     It  is  perhaps  also  the  most  fertile.    It:>"- 
closed  by  mountain-ridges,  which  sometimes  rise  abo.t.  > 
snow-line.     On  the  west  of  the  vale,  between  b!s'ai);^.' 
E.  long.,  are  the  Teletskoi  Mountains,  so  called  irvn.  'u 
lake  of  that  name,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  x^w^w  1. 
chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  eaktein  < :  >•' 
Altai  Mountains  properly  so  called,  attains  the  sn<jv.„- 
between  61**  and  52**  30';   but  forther  north,  whf.e  .•  • 
called  the  Kemchugk  range,  it  sinks  lower  down,  an'i  i-  !r.- 
versed  by  several  roads.    Between  Atshinsk  and  Is..^-.- 
yarsk,  it  approaches  close  to   the  western  and  iv>.  i..- 
banks  of  the  Yenesei,  and  terminates  farther  north  ni  :  •' 
sources  of  the  Ket.  On  the  south  of  the  vale  are  the  .M  . . 
tains  of  Sayansk,  which  unite  the  Altai  MounUin>  :  > '  . 
range  called  Erghik  Targak  TaYga,  and  separate  Sf- 
from  the  Chinese  empire.    This  range  extends  nuriu-' 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sayansk,  and  the  river  Vtr<- 
makes  its  way  through  it  by  a  long  and  narrow  l->  .' 
Many  parts  of  these  mountains  are  always  eoxx'red  '^  : 
snow.    The  Erghik  Targak  Taiga  Mountains  sre  pr  / 
the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Mountains  of  Sayansk.  y 
are  very  little  known.     From  this  elevated  mass  a  r. .' 
branches  off  to  the  north,  which  is  called  theMuuut: :: 
Sabinsk,  and  terminates  in  lofty  lulls  south  of  k\w  (">:• 
Krasnoyarsk,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Kemchugk  rangt*.  1 
low  valley  which  divides  these  two  ranges  is  BtK;ut  *' 
miles  wide,  and  constitutes  the  most  northern  extreni  • 
the  vale.  Thus  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  vale  e\i   • 
about  350  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  nearly 
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east  to  west,  but  perhaps  not  less  than  one-half  of  ' 
occupied  by  high  mountains.    The  offsets  of  the  Ti'    ' 
and  Sabinsk  Mountains  also  cover  a  considerable  { - 
the  surface.    Thus  the  vale   is  shortened  to  ab'ut  . 
miles,  and  narrowed  to  perhaps  100  towards  thesoui). 
to  less  than  50  miles  towards  the  north.  The  YeniH'  t 
through  a  wide  bottom  covered  with  alluvium  froai  i«< 
three  feet  thick,  and  of  great  fertility.    Wheat,  ru. . 
oats  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  times  their  seed.    The  I 
ground  generally  extends  in  a  level  plain,  which  ki  * 
parts  partakes  slightly  of  the  nature  of  a  steppe,  being  - 
sected  here  and  there  by  salt  lakes,  and  producin;: 
few  grasses,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  re^eii.^  <t" 
best  k  ind  of  prairies.  1 1  is  abundantly  watered,  and  t  lit  ^«  ^ 
courses  are  fringed  with  trees,  while  the  remainder  > 
vered  Mrith  a  rich  turf  of  grass  all  the  year  round.    > 
of  the  bottoms  of  these  rivers  are  also  wide,  and  m . 
cultivated,  especially  that  of  the  Abacan  river,  but  ^  > 
sent  they  are  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  herds  oi  .  < 
are  sent  from  this  country  to  other  parts  of  Siber  j.    < 
rearing  of  cattle  is  favoured  by  the  mild  winters.  Thi>  • 
remain  the  whole  year  round  on  the  pastures,  the c-  >• 
being  intense,  and  frequently  not  occurring  before  l     ' 
mas,  with  the  exception  of  night-frosts.  Snow  also  ^t  3< 
does  not  fall  in  suoh  abundance  as  to  prevent  tLc  •  • 
finding  food  under  the  snow.    On  these  plains  many  .^ 
plants  grow  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  wild  hemp,  the  vi- 
wild  Siberian  buckwheat,  which  is  collected  and  t.^ ' 
the  inhabitants  in  making  a  kind  of  porridge,  am)  »  «  • 
sorts  of  vaccinium  and  i'thes.    The  mountains  wIikI)  >  ^ 
round  the  vale  are  inhabited  by  some  small  «^<h>  • 
tribes,  who  gain  their  subsistanoe  by  the  cbasa.    Tih-  »  • 
animals  in  the  woods  whidi  cover  these  mouQtau»  - 
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lono'i,^or  Stanovoi  Khrebet,  and  its  most  wastern  continua- 
tion cumes  close  up  to  the  Lake  of  Baikal  between  52°  and 
53^  N.  lat.  From  this  range  another  branches  off  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Vitima,  near  113°  E.  long.,  which  runs 
to  the  south-west,  separating  the  rivers  which  &U  into  the 
Amur  from  those  which  run  westward  to  the  Selenga. 
Where  this  range,  which  is  likewise  known  by  the  name  of 
Yablonoi  Khrebet,  crosses  the  boundary-line  of  Siberia, 
stands  the  high  summit  of  Mount  Tshokondo,  which  is 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  attains  8175  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  other  parts  of  this  range  are  free  from  snow, 
at  least  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  in  some  places  it  rises 
above  the  line  of  trees,  and  may  attain  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet.  This  chain  divides  the  southern  portion  of  Eastern 
Siberia  into  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  which  falls  into  the 
Lake  uf  Baikal,  and  that  of  the  Sbilka,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  river  Amur. 

The  Basin  of  the  river  Selenffo,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to 
Russia,  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  which  here  runs  in  a  general  direction  from  south  to 
north.    The  larger  portion  lies  east  of  the  river  Selenga, 
and  consists  of  tbrep  valleys,  which  extend  from  the  summit 
of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  westward,  and  open  into  the  valley 
of  the  Selenga.    The  mountain-masses  which  lie  between 
the  valleys  are  overgrown  with  larch  and  fir,  and  under- 
wood, consisting  mostly  of  a  kind  of  bush-birch  (bettda 
fusca.  Pull.),  which,  according  to  Pallas  is  peculiar  to  these 
mountains.    In  the  valleys,  the  common  birch  and  willow 
are  most  abundant.    The  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  is  too 
cold  for  cultivation ;  but  in  the  lower  part,  which  is  gene- 
rally from  three  to  four  miles  wide,  agriculture  has  been 
attempted  with  success,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
considerably  improved  by  Polish  emigrants,  who  have  been 
transplanted  into  this  region  since  1772.    They  cultivate 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  peas,  and  water-melons. 
The  wider  valley  of  the  river  Selenga  itself  appears  in  many 
parts  to  have  an  arid  dry  soil ;  but  it  contains  good  pasture, 
and  in  some  places  the  soil  is  of  considerable  fertility,  and 
cultivated  by  Russian  families  which  have  been  settled 
there  for  150  years.    About  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Selenga  enters  a  level  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
which  mav  be  considered  as  the  delta  of  the  river,  as  it  is 
traversed  by  four  arms  into  which  the  river  divides  on  enter- 
ing the  plain.  This  plain  extends  for  22  miles  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  above  which  it  is  very  slightly  ele- 
vated.   It  is  partly  a  steppe  covered  with  sand,  and  pro- 
ducinp;  only  indifferent  pasture ;  but  some  tracts  along  the 
watercourses  are  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.     The 
western   portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  as  far  as  it 
belongs  to  Siberia,  seems  to  consist  of  two  mountain-ranges, 
of  which  the  southern  lies  along  the  boundary-line  of  the 
two  empires,  and  the  northern  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Baikal.    These  two  ranges  constitute  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  mountain-region  known  by  the  name  of  Erghik 
Targak  Taiga,  and  are  connected  with  that  range  south- 
west of  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal.     Between 
the  two  ranges  is  a  wide  plain,  which  opens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Selenga,  and  serves  as  a  pasture-ground  for  the  nume- 
rous herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  of  the  Buriates,  who 
are  in  exclusive  possession  of  that  tract.     The  wooded 
mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Selenga  are  haunted  by  wild 
beasts,  such  as  bears,  gluttons,  elks,  deer,  musk  animals, 
wild  hogs,  ounces,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,    hares,   sables, 
squirrels,  martens,  marmots,  and  wild  goats.    The  great 
bearded  vulture,  and  FaUco  fulvus,  and  Falco  palumbariui, 
are  trained  for  the  chase.    Many  sheep  and  goats  are  kept, 
and  their  skins,  especially  those  of  the  lambs,  constitute  an 
important  article  of  export  to  China.  The  climate  is  charac- 
terized by  severe  cold.    Even  in  June  night-frosts  are  fre- 
quent, and  in  winter  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to 
^35**  of  Fahrenheit.    The  rain  is  abundant  in  summer,  in 
which  season  the  Baikal  is  sometimes  for  weeks  together 
covered  with  a  dense  cold  fog,  which  is  not  dispersed  by 
winds ;  in  winter  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and  the 
quantity  of  snow  that  falls  is  very  small. 

That  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  east  of  the  basin  of 
the  Selenga,  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Shilka  and  its  two 
principal  branches  the  Ingoda  and  Onon,  is  called  Da-uria, 
which  is  said  to  signify  *  boundary-country.*  or  '  border.' 
The  level  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Selenga  and  its  tributaries, 
^hich  on  an  average  may  be  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
P^las  observes  that  the  vegetation  of  Da-uria  differs  greatly 


from  that  of  the  remainder  of  Siberia;  ond  he  mentions 
oak  and  hazel-nut  trees,  which  are  not  found  in  Siberu. 
except  in  Da-una.    The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  tract  along  the  south-eastern  border, 
is  a  mountain-region,  traversed  by  several  ridges  runnmz 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  nowhere  rising  to  a  great 
elevation.    In  many  parts,  especially  towards  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers,  the  mountains  subside  into  hills.   Tlh«e 
parts  of  this  hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Ya- 
blonoi Khrebet  are  well  wooded ;  but  in  proportion  as  tbey 
recede  from  that  range,  the  forests  disappMr,  and  are  re- 
placed by  isolated  groves  of  betula  fiuca  and  poplars,  and 
several  kinds  of  low  bushes  and  shrubs :  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  the  effect  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  Desert  of 
Central  Asia,  influences  the  vegetation  of  this  tract,  and  pre- 
vents the  vigorous  growth  of  trees.    The  valleys  along  ibe 
course  of  the  rivers  are  rather  flat  and  open,  but  m<ist  c( 
them  are  fit  for  cultivation,  especially  north  of  51*  30^  whine 
all  the  g^ins  of  Europe  are  grown.    The  mountams  and 
hills  are  covered  for  the  greater  {>art  of  the  year  with 
grass,  which  supplies  good  pasture.    Among  the  wild  atis- 
mals,  Pallas  mentions  wolves,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  bares  and 
the  argali.    The  most  southern  portion  of  this  region,  or 
that  which  lies  south  of  51^  30',  between  the  rivers  Onon 
and  Argun,  is  part  of  the  Gobi,  or  rather,  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  called  the  Steppe  of  the  Kerlon,  from  the  name 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Argun.   [AiruR.]    The  ^itx- 
face  is  level,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  depremion*, 
some  of  which  are  deep  enough  to  preserve  the  wafer  m.- 
lected  in  them  during  the  winter  and  spring  all  the  \^^ 
round,  so  as  to  constitute  lakes;  while  others  during  ti.c 
hot  season  are  converted  into  marshes.     The  water  of 
most  of  them  is  salt ;  and  as  much  salt  is  colleoted  frjm 
the  lake  of  Khara  or  Terey  as  is  consumed  in  Da  uru. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered  with  many  plants  pecuhs; 
to  this  steppe,  among  which  is  the  Steliera  chamae^joMm*. 
(Pall.),  which  here  represents  the  cactus  of  the  deserts  i>f 
America.    The  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  tla« 
desert  are  only  the   dshikketei  {Annue  hemirmueK   th« 
Da-urian  antelope  {Antelope  gutturoea),  and  the  small  hs:r 
Bustards  occur  in  great  number.    The  surface  is  eoveic^i 
with   numeious  small  stones,  among   which  are  jasper, 
agates,  berylls,  and  topazes.    No  part  of  this  level  eounfr: 
is  cultivable.  The  mountains  of  this  region,  especially  tbi*i^f 
which  lie  between  the  Onon  and  Argun,  are  rich  io'atiAtr. 
lead,  tin,  and  ^inc,  all  of  which  are  worked.   Though  under 
the  same  paiallcl  as  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  and  perhsf-: 
5U0  feet  higher  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of  Da-ur « 
is  much  less  severe.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  when  Palb« 
left  the  valley  of  the  Selenga,  it  was  still  winter  there:  h\ii 
as  soon  as  he  descended  from  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  ini^ 
the  lower  country  of  Da-uria,  he  found  that  the  spring  wi> 
considerably  advanced,  and  most  of  the  shrubs  and  piaa!» 
were  in  blossom.     But  he  complains  of  the  sudden  cbanet* 
of  temperature  in  this  season,  and  of  the  sultrv  heat  of  the 
summer.    He  considers  both  as  the' effect  of  the  vieinitj  l< 
the  Gobi. 

The  Upper  Vale  of  the  river  Lena  is  among  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Siberia,  corn  being  grown  as  far  north  &« 
the  town  of  Yakutsk,  according  to  Erman.  Tlie  urpi- 
part  of  this  valley  is  narrow,  but  it  grows  wider  at  R  ^>. 
some  distance  above  Ust  Kulsk,  ana  still  wider  at  Ow\' 
minsk,  and  near  Yakutsk.  In  all  this  extent  steep  hi  % 
enclose  the  valley  on  the  right,  and  therefore  nearly  all  itt 
villages  and  settlements  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  r.ter 
Though  the  cultivation  of  oom  and  several  vegetaK*^ 
generally  succeeds  in  this  vale,  still  the  greater  part  of  u  > 
covered  with  fir  and  pine  trees;  whilst  the  numenu^ 
islands  and  the  low  banks  of  the  river  are  overgrown  wr'' 
birch,  poplar,  and  willow.  The  wooded  country  is  used  ..* 
pasture  by  the  Yakutes.  The  country  round  the  to«n 
Yakutsk  may  be  considered  as  the  richest  pastoral  tract  t 
Eastern  Siberia,  though  the  ground  is  always  frozen  for  i 
depth  of  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and-only  a  small  layer  x^ 
2  or  3  feet  is  free  from  ice  in  summer.  Its  wealth  is  cLie{!f 
derived  from  the  almost  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  wh^c^ 
pasture  on  the  low  country  which  extends  from^the  rv^r 
eastward  to  the  river  Aldan,  where  it  runs  south  and  noru 
abng  the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated  tahle-laed 
which  extends  farther  north.  This  tract,  which  is  300  m\:e» 
from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  200  from  south  to  north,  u 
hilly,  but  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  750  feeC  above  the  ^i. 
whilst  many  tracts  are  only  200  feet;  the  town  of  Yakui>l 
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geese,  and  eleven  speeies  of  wild  ducks.  The  animals 
supply  the  scanty  population  with  some  articles  of  commerce, 
and  partly  also  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  food  is  from  the  fii»beries  in  the  rivers.  The  most 
common  fish  is  the  herring;  but  there  is  also  salmon  of 
several  kinds. 

The  country  of  the  Tshooktshes,  or  the  most  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  presents  a  succession  of 
sterile  valleys  and  bare  rocks,  whose  vegetation  is  limited 
to  that  kind  of  moss  which  is  the  food  of  the  reindeer.  In 
a  few  sheltered  valleys  there  are  some  willows  which  attain 
the  size  of  shrubs.  The  climate  isextremeW  severe.  Signs 
of  summer  are  scarcely  perceptihle  before  the  20th  of  July* 
and  on  the  20th  of  August  the  signs  of  winter  re-appear  in 
the  falling  of  snow  and  night-frosts.  In  some  parts  the 
rocky  masses  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  and  on  some 
of  their  highest  summits,  as  well  as  in  some  narrow  valleys, 
snow  lies  all  the  year  round.    The  valleys  are  generally 


swampy  and  full  of  small  lakes.    There  are  a  few  berry-    body  of  the  sea  is  open  and  free  from  masses  of  loe,  b 


able  seamen  at  different  times*  there  is  still  a  trict  <  f  r 
which    has    never    been    surveyed:    this  tract   «i.r 
the   most    northern    cape  of   Siberia,  called  the  .N 
east  Cape,  or  Severo  Vostotchinii  Noss.    Nor  ha\e  .ofr 
rious  modern  attempts  to  reach  Behring^s  Strsit  frur.. 
mouth  of  the  river  Kolyma  succeeded,  though  it  is  on  re 
that  such  a  voyage  was  executed  by  D^hnelT  in  . 
Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  after  passing  tiirough  B*.'t.r 
Strait,  advanced  as  far  as  North  Cape,  180^  E.  l<->i  r 
found  that  tbe  masses  of  ice  extended  from  the  n  -.• 
Siberia  to  those   of  America  without  intemiptiun. 
ditiiculties  and  dangers  with  which  all  such  attempt*  rf 
covery  and  survey  were  attended,  suggested  the  idea  o: « 
ing  them  into  effect  by  means  of  narteSt  or  &led.reo  -. 
by  dogs.    Such  expeditions  are  generally  undert.iUr . 
latter  part  of  the  winter,  from  March  to  the  end  o(  Mh\ 
the  cold  is  much  less  severe  than  in  the  earlier  pu ;  . 
winter.    It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  in  vinter  thf . 
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bearing  shrubs.  Along  the  coast,  morses,  sea-lions,  and  seals 
are  common ;  and  on  the  continent,  rein-deer,  argalis,  white 
wolves,  black  bears,  and  the  common  and  the  Polar  fox.  A 
few  families  of  theTshooktshes  subsist  by  fishing  and  killing 
the  sea  animals ;  but  the  greater  number  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  of  tame  reindeer,  and  by  hunting  those 
which  are  in  a  wild  state.  South  of  the  country  of  the 
Tshooktshes  is  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 

We  shall  conclude  this  survey  of  Siberia  with  a  few  ob- 
ser\*ations  on  the  Polar  Sea,  which  constitutes  its  northern 
boundary.  Nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  coast-line  of 
Siberia,  or  more  precisely,  opposite  the  country  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Yana  and  Indighirka,  is  a  group  of 
islands,  which  are  called,  from  their  discoverer,  the  Liake- 
hoff  Islands.  They  consist  of  four  larger  and  some  smaller 
islands.  The  most  southern  of  the  larger  islands,  called 
Liakehoff  Island,  is  hardly  thirty-fivo  miles  from  Sviatoi 
Noss,  and  lies  between  73°  and  74"*  N.  lat.,and  between  140** 
ai]d  143"  £.  long.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  islands, 
and  hardly  more  than  forty  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  Farther  north,  between  74''  30'  and  76°  10',  lie 
tbe  three  other  islands,  in  an  eastern  and  western  direction. 
They  are  named,  from  west  to  east,  Kotelnoi,  Fadeyefskoi, 
and  New  Siberia.  The  largest,  Kotelnoi,  is  above  100  miles 
long  from  south  to  north,  and  about  60  miles  broad  in  the 
widest  part.  Tbe  two  others  are  about  half  that  size.  They 
do  not  rise  to  a  great  height.  Towards  the  south  they  have 
a  gentle  slope,  but  on  the  northern  shore  they  terminate  in 
precipices.  Even  the  summers  on  the^ie  islands  are  so  cold 
that  the  snow  does  not  entirely  melt,  and  not  a  blade  of 
grass  grows.  They  consist  of  layers  of  ice,  alternating  with 
layers  of  sand,  in  which  an  incredible  number  of  elephant's 
and  otlicr  fossil  bonus  are  imbedded.  Though  these  bones 
are  annually  carried  oU'  in  great  quantities,  no  diminution 
is  perceptible.  It  is  even  staled,  that  after  hard  gales  a 
great  number  of  these  bones  are  cast  on  the  shores  of  the 
islands,  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  bottom  of 
the  surrounding  sea  is  of  similar  composition  to  the  islands. 
On  the  southern  coast  drift-wood  occurs  in  great  quantities, 
and  in  one  place  so  many  trunks  of  trees  have  been  heaped 
together,  as  to  form  along  the  shore  hills  twenty  fathoms 
high,  and  about  three  miles  long.  No  drift-wood  is  found 
along  the  northern  coast.  There  are  some  small  rivers  in 
the  islands,  but  as  they  are  never  free  from  ice,  the  sea- fish 
do  not  enter  them,  and  they  contain  only  one  kind  of  small 
fish,  the  gasterotut  aculenlns. 

The  sea  between  these  islands  and  the  continent  does  not 
completely  freeze  before  the  last  days  of  October,  but  along 
the  coast  of  Siberia  the  ice  is  formed  much  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  soon  acquires  a  degree  of  firmness.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  spring  the  ice  melts  much  sooner  along  the  coast, 
which  is  quite  free  from  it  in  the  month  of  June,  whilst  in 
the  open  sea  it  constitutes  one  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  up  to 
the  month  of  July.  Even  then  it  would  not  break  if  it  were 
not  split  by  the  bard  frost  of  the  preceding  winter.  The 
quantity  of  ice  however  is  hardly  perceptibly  diminished 
even  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  tlonts  about  in  the 
sea  in  large  masses,  which,  being  impelled  by  currents  and 
winds  are  driven  against  one  another  with  incredible  force. 
These  tloaiing  masses  render  the  navigation  of  tiie  Polar 
Sea  extremely  dangerous.  Vessels  sent  by  the  Russian 
government  for  tlie  purpose  of  surveying  the  coast  have 
frequently  been  unable  to  execute  the  commission ;  and 
though  this  object  has  been  pursued  with  seal  and  skill  by 


open  water  occurs  in  different  parts,  at  different  d^  :, 
from  the  shore.     North  of  the  islands  of  Kotelnoi  ami  N 
Siberia,  it  occurs  at  a  distance  of  less  than  tweiit\  n 
Farther  east  it  appears  to  approach  nearer  to  iheconit  • 
Near  X^b""  £.  long,  it  is  about  170  miles  distant  I  u 
shore.    Between  175''  aiul  180°,  opposite  Cape  Yaar.  / 
stated  that  it  approachea  within  less  than  four  roiled.  i<  ** 
ther  east  it  is  much  more  remote.    In  the  western  partM  •  • 
open  sea  the  tides  are  perceptible,  but  not  in  tbe  c -i^  t 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  there  must  be  acoiDinur..'. 
with  the  sea  which  surrounds  the  northern  parts  cf  K. 
The  currents  in  the  Polar  Sea  ran  in  summer  from  t^s 
west,  and  in  autumn  in  tbe  opposite  direction. 

Tbe  expeditions  on  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea  )ru '■ 
obstrncted  by  many  difiSeulties,  of  which  tbe  chief  ba.' 
produced  by  th.e  numerous  ice*hilU,  or  tnroHV,  »1  ^\ 
dispersed  over  the  ice.    They  sometimes  con^iiint**  > 
masses,  with  steep  declivities ;   at  other  times  \\w)  ' 
regular  groups :  and  frequently  they  form  lonftndcev  I 
consist  of  masses  of  ice  irregularly  united,  but  &»  thf 
low  places  are  filled  up  with  anew,  tliey  appear  to  b.' 
regular  form.  Tbey  vary  in  height  from  ten  to  seventh 
and  are  certainly  of  a  different  origin  from  the  ire-:>i; 
the  Greenland  Sea.    Salt  is    found  on  the  icewl*" 
it  is  not  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  snow.    \V[i 
thinks  that  it  has  remained  on  the  surface  ever!»t> 
sea- water  was  changed  into  ice  by  ireeaing.    In  the;' 
bonrhood  of  the  open  sea,  he  aays,  it  is  toabundv*' 
have  penetrated  the  ice  to  tbe  depth  of  five  inches.   1 
the  form  of  small  shot,  and  it  has  a  somewhat  bitur*. 
but  may  be  used.     The  persons  who  annaallr  v.^t 
Liakehoff  islands,  use  it  without  the  least  incoium' 
This  sea-salt,  called  rass6],  very  much  retaidstbe  p  . 
of  the  nartes  on  the  ice. 

Climate, — Siberia  is  the  coldest  country  in  tbe  n  :' 
hemisphere,  if  wo  except  Greenland  and  the  Amsr  A 
pelago  of  North  America.  It  ia  much  colder  tban  3- ^ 
of  Europe  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  North  C  ' 
Europe,  is  near  71°  lo',  and  Ustyansk,  at  tbe  mout!:  - 
river  Yana,  in  70**  56'  N.  lat  The  latter  place  t- « 
is  nearly  twenty-eight  degrees  colder,  as  the  following ' 
shows : — 

yUan  ann.  Mean  Trni.  Mean  T^id. 
Tennwrnture.  of  Wiuter.     of  Spring. 

North  Cape  -f  32**      +  24**      +  30** 
Ustyansk      -f  4-39**  —  249°  +  27  01° 

Irkutsk  is  only  about  45'  nearer  tbe  pole  than  I 
and  yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  lower  thvi 
North  Cape,  being  31**;  while  the  mean  annual  ten. 
of  London  exceeds  50^    But  Irkutsk  is  1240  feet  at^  ^ 
sea-level.    This  elevation  howe^'er  would  lower  ii»  'f 
ture  only  three  or  four  degrees. 

The  climate  increases  in  severity  as*  we  pio«vc. 
west  to  east.      The  causes  of  this  remarkable  ( b< '  ''' 
seem  to  be  very  complicated.     The  cold  in  tbe  1 1 '< ' 
tricts  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  mountainou>  i  • 
the  country  east  of  the  Yenesei  river,  and  by  ih»'  t\  • 
and  elevated  tracts  which  divide  it  from  tlie  V^a 
prevent  the  temperature  of  the  sea  from  exerchini* 
tluence  on  the  climate  of  these  regions.  These  tvo  ^  •' 
stances  however  do  not  seem  fufiScient  to  explain  tbt* . 
difference  which  exists  between  the  climtte  of  the "  *'* 
and  eastern  diatricts.     In  Westera  Siberii  tbe  ? 
though  much  leii  oold  Ibaa  in  iIm  etilafii  diitnctf, »  * 
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until  It  reaches  Ust  Kamenogorak.  Tlie  current  in  this  part 
is  rapid,  and  at  Ust  Kameuogorsk  the  surface  of  the  river 
is  not  more  than  1311  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  however 
navigated,  and  though  not  without  difficulty,  yet  with 
safety.  Several  considerable  tributaries  join  the  Irtish 
on  the  right,  among  which  the  Buchtarma  is  the  largest, 
and  is  navigable  to  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  Be- 
low TJst  Kamenogorsk  the  mountains  withdraw  from  the 
left  banks  of  the  river,  but  the  Altai  Mountains  continue  to 
accompany  its  course  to  the  vicinity  of  Semipalaiinsk. 
From  Ust  Kamenogorsk  to  Seroiyarsk  the  river  runs  nearly 
due  west,  and  its  course  is  rather  gentle,  for  at  Semipala- 
tinsk  the  surface  is  still  1151  feet  above  the  sea.  Below 
Seraipalatinsk  the  Irtish  flows  through  the  plain  of  Western 
Siberia,  and  below  Semiyarsk  turns  north-west,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  to  run  to  some  miles  below  the  town 
of  Omsk,  north  of  55°  N.  lat.  After  the  river  has  left  the 
mountains,  it  is  not  joined  by  any  considerable  stream  ex- 
cept the  Om,  which  drains  a  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza, 
and  is  not  navigated.  Below  Omsk  the  Irtish  turns  first  to 
the  north-east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  it  runs 
again  nearly  due  west  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tobol  at 
Tobolsk.  Before  this  union,  the  Irtish  is  joined  from  the 
south  by  the  river  Ishim,  which  runs  more  than  700  miles, 
but,  draining  a  sterile  and  sandy  country,  contains  very  little 
water  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  only  navigated  in 
the  loM^er  part  of  its  course.  The  Tobol»  which  is  nearly 
equal  in  length  to  the  Ishim,  is  much  mora  important  It 
rises  near  52°  N.  lat.  and  60°  E.  long.,  on  a  flat  swell  of  the 
Caucasian  Desert,  and  runs  for  a  short  distance  to  the  east, 
but  the  remainder  of  its  course  is  to  the  east  of  north,  through 
a  level  country,  though  in  some  places  low  offsets  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  approach  the  western  banks.  No  river  falls  into 
the  Tobol  from  the  right,  but  it  receives  several  considerable 
affluents  from  the  left,  among  which  the  Ooi,  the  Isset,  the 
Toora,  and  Towda  are  the  largest.  The  Ooi  joins  the  Tobol 
where  the  latter  enters  Siberia,  and  by  this  union  the  river 
becomes  navigable  at  Ust  Ooisk.  In  spring;  when  the  river 
rises  from  one  to  two  fathoms  above  its  ordinary  level,  it  is 
navigated  by  barges  of  from  200  to  250  tons;  but  in  summer 
the  vessels  which  navigate  it  carry  only  from  20  to  40  tons. 
The  three  other  affluents  of  the  Tobol  above  mentioned  are 
also  navigable  for  some  distance  for  small  crafL  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Tobol  the  Irtish  changes  its  direction  to 
the  north-north-east,  but  turns  to  the  north-north-west  be- 
fore it  meets  the  ObL 

The  Obi  rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains  with  two  large 
branches,  the  Katunga  and  the  Biya.  The  most  remote 
branch  of  the  Katunga,  the  Cbooya,  and  that  of  the  Biya,  the 
Choulyshman,  originate  near  49°  N.  lat.,  within  the  Chinese 
government  of  Gobdo.  Nearly  all  the  waters  collected  within 
the  Altai  Mountains  north  of  49°  N.  lat.  and  between  84° 
30'  and  90°  £.  long,  run  either  east  or  west,  and  uniting 
between  50°  and  51°  N.  lat.  near  the  meridian  of  87*"  E.  long., 
form  a  large  river,  the  Katunga.  After  the  union  of  jthese 
rivers,  the  Katunga  runs  nearly  due  north  with  an  extremely 
rapid  course  through  the  noMhern  ridges  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tainf,  until  it  reaches  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  when  it  turns  west,  and 
entering  a  hilly  region  meets  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
Obi,  the  Biya.  The  Katunga  is  too  rapid  to  be  navigable. 
The  place  where  the  Biya,  or  Choolyshman,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  originates,  is  not  known,  and  we 
are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  this  river 
above  the  lake  of  Teletskoi.  It  drains  that  country,  which 
may  be  equally  claimed  by  the  Chinese  and  Russian  govern- 
ments, as  it  is  inhabited  by  tribes  who  pay  tribute  to  both 
emperors.  The  Choolyshman  falls  into  the  lake  of  Teletskoi 
near  51°  40'  N.  lat.  wiih  several  arms.  This  lake,  called 
also  Altyn-kul  or  Altai  Noor,  is  a  true  Alpine  lake,  resera- 
biiug  in  grandeur  and  beauty  the  Lake  of  Luzern.  It  is 
surrounded  by  wooded  mountains,  rising  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  Mount 
Toulak  at  its  southern  extremity  attains  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing 6u00  feet  The  mountains  are  so  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake  that  no  road  can  be  made  along  them.  The  lake  is 
more  than  40  miles  from  south-south-east  to  north-north- 
west, but  at  its  northern  extremity  an  arm  runs  westward 
for  20  miles  more.  At  the  southern  extremity  it  is  about 
five  miles  wide,  but  it  grows  gradually  narrower  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  n^rih.  The  western  arm  is  hardly  a 
mile  wide  on  an  average.  The  lake  is  about  1900  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  river  issuing  from  the  western 
arm  of  the  lake,  und«r  the  name  of  Biya,  in  a  western  I 


direction,  soon  turns  to  the  north,  but  by  dej^rees  it  retoin<*i 
its  western  course,  running  between  mountains  and  U.^U 
hills,  until  it  joins  the  Katunga  below  Biisk,  at  Kaiun^iu 
After  this  union  the  river  is  called  Obi,  or  Ob.    The  B.»« 
is  too  rapid  for  navigation.    The  Obi  flows  in  a  wesie.o 
direction  until  it  is  met  from  the  south  by  the  river  Cliar% »::. 
a  considerable  affluent  from  the  western  regionaof  the  Altu 
Mountains,  which,  though  not  rapid,  is  unfit  fbr  navtgatt  >a, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoals  and  the  small  quantity  of 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Charysh  the  Obi  turns  to  the  north,  io  which  direc* 
tion  it  continues,  with  many  windings  to  its  confluence  «i-b 
the  Tom,  when  it  begins  to  run  north-west  until  tt  rearr.*>« 
75°  B.  long.,  from  which  place  it  flows  west  to  its  junct-  •:! 
with  the  Irtish.    Below  the  mouth  of  the  Cbarj'^h  the  US. 
is  joined  from  the  east  by  three  rivers,  which  are  nav);:al';r 
and  important  for  the  industry  of  Siberia  even  in  its  prc«cu: 
state.    The  most  southern  of  them  is  the  Tom«  which  r.-'ts 
in  the  mountains  north  of  the  lake  of  Teletskoi  under  titt 
name  of  Mrassa,  and  runs  north  and  north-west    It  bec:'« 
to  be  navigable  at  the  town  of  Kooznesk,  and  falls  inio  i..? 
Obi  about  30  miles  below  Tomsk.     The  second  na\;g.it.,f 
affluent  of  the  Obi  is  the  Choolym,  which  ri:kes  in  the  ea»icni 
declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Kooznesk,  the  proloo^^siiun  <>f 
the  mountains  of  Teletskoi,  with  two  branches,  called  ti>>* 
White  and  Black  Yioos,  which  run  north-eastward,  wl 
after  uniting  turn  to  the  east  until  the  river  apprua«''.«« 
within  a  few  miles  the  western  bank  of  the  Yenesei,  whi  u  /. 
turns  north,  and  having  run  about  80  miles  in  that  <i   •-  - 
tion,  encircles,  by  a  large  bend  to  the  westward,  the  K» -..- 
chugh  range.    It  again  flows  north,  but  turns  to  the  w  .^l 
in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its  confluence  with  \ti 
Obi.    The  Choolym  becomes  navigable  at  a  place  n     < 
Legostargewa,  where  it  turns  north,  aHer  the  union  nf    * 
upper  branches.     The  third  navigable  affluent  of  the  O.'  .<• 
the  Ket,  which  rises  near  the  most  northern  extrem;;\    : 
the  Kemchugk  range,  and  running  in  a  general   we^i-.  r. 
direction  reaches  the  Obi  with  several   arms,    the  ir.  • 
northern  of  which  falls  into  that  river  near  Narym.     1  - 
Ket  is  navifiable  to  a  short  distance  from  its  source.    T  . 
current  of  tne  Obi  below  Katunsk  is  very  gentle.  an<l  (i>  * » 
not  offer  the  least  obstruction  to  an  easy  navigation,  bwt  ;. 
approaching  the  Irtish  it  spreads  its  waters  over  a  low  r  mj  • 
try,  and  divides  into  many  arms,  which  enclose  large  i&l:.:.  Iv 
and  in  this  part  shoals  are  numerous. 

The  Obi,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Irtish,  turns  n^i'  \ 
ward  and  flows  in  that  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  the  p    .r 
circle,  when,  increasing  to  a  great  width,  it  turns  east  &:  o  • 
dursk,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi  by  three  arms*  of  « 1.  r .. 
the  eastern  is  the  largest  and  deepest.  Where  the  Obi  j    - 1 
the  Irtish  it  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  western  t* 
called  Beresowskye  Protok,  or  Birch  River.     The  two  an  •^ 
unite  more  than  70  miles  farther  north,  and  enclofe  ii« 
island  of  that  length  and  of  a  width  varying  in  general  !:<  •  . 
five  to  six  miles.  Farther  north  the  river  frequently  dtv  .  5 
again,  as  the  alluvial  and  low  plain  which  lies  to  the  « 
of  tiie  river  is  from  40  to  50  miles  wide,  and  the  greater  y 
of  it  is  inundated  in  spring  time.    The  gulf  into  which  t. 
Obi  falls  is  between  70  and  80  miles  wide  and  mon-  ;^  * 
400  miles  long.     Except  several  low  islands  which  oo  . 
near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  only  a  few  rocky  islets  apt  > .. 
not  far  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf,  but  the  g 
itself  is  so  full  of  shoals,  that  large  vessels  find  the  na\l.  i 
tion  very  difficult.     At  Tobolsk  the  Obi  generally  frc.  -  - 
about  the  2nd  of  November,  and  at  Obdursk  in  the  xu*.  . 
of  October.     At  the  first  place  the  ice  generally  break* 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  at  the  second  not  before  the  in  >. 
of  May.     The  gulf  is  frozen  till  the  beginning  of  June 

There  is  certainly  no  other  river  thai  falls  into  the  ix 
in  which  so  much  fish  is  taken  as  in  the  Obi.     Ace 
ing  to  an  estimate  of  Erman,  the  quantity  of  fish  con^ui: 
within  the   government  of  Tobolsk  cannot  l>e  less   t:. 
1,300,000   hundredweight,   and  is  probably  much    m    - 
The  fish  taken  in  the  Obi  are  not  all  consumed  m  SI** : 
but  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  the  countries  «e>t 
the  Ural  Mountains,  especially  to  the  mining  di^trxt^ 
the  government  of  Perm.  The 'fish  taken  in  the  Obi  asc 
the  river  in  spring  from  the  Polar  Sea.    But  another  «  • 
siderable  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Upper  Irtish,  an.l  *  < 
fish  which  are  taken  there  seem  to  come  from  the  1j<.4  . 
ZaiEang.    The  best  places  for  this  fishery  are  really  ^ituA'- 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  but  it  is  carried  on  by  Ri;«><  -> 
fishermen,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  author  i  • « 
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confluent  which  joins  the  Lena  fyrom  the  right  is  the  Aldan» 
which  drains  the  eastern  part  of  the  elevated  table-land, 
and  receives  all  the  waters  which  collect  on  it  between 
125*  and  1 40®  E.  long.  That  branch  which,  from  its  source, 
is  called  Aldan,  rises  on  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet,  between 
127°  and  128"  E.  long.,  and  runs  to  the  north-east  nearly 
400  miles,  receiving  m>m  the  right  a  considerable  tributary, 
the  Maya.  It  then  turns  north,  and  after  flowing  more  than 
100  miles  in  that  direction,  it  has  a  west  course,  until  it  reaches 
the  Lena  about  60  miles  below  Yakutsk.  The  lower  course ' 
of  the  Aldan  is  certainly  navigable,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  navigated.  Only  one  large  river  joins  the  Lena  from 
the  west:  this  is  the  Vilui,  which  rises  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Toongooska,  near  lO?''  E.  long,  and  63'' 
N.  lat.,  and  falls  into  the  Lena  near  64"^  N.  Ut.  and  128'* 
£.  long.,  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  running  nearly  always 
parallel  to  the  midd  ie  course  of  the  Lena.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  navigated,  nor  is  there  at  present  any  occasion  for  it. 

Besides  these  large  rivers,  there  are  others  of  less  mag- 
nitude, but  still  so  large  that  they  would  be  considered  im- 
portant in  any  other  country.  Two  such  rivers  fall  into  the 
Polar  Sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei  and  the  Lena, 
the  Anakara  and  Olenek.  The  first  runs  more  than  500 
miles,  and  the  last  above  700.  East  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  are  those  of  the  rivers  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma. 
The  Yana  flows  500,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  rivers  each 
700  miles.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable,  and  of  importance 
for  the  country,  as  the  two  greatest  necessaries  of  life,  corn 
and  salt,  are  brought  by  them  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Siberia  to  the  most  northern  parts.  The  Kolyma  is  so  fa- 
vourable to  easy  navigation,  that  in  1786  two  large  vessels 
were  built  at  Verkhnei  Kolymsk,  nearly  500  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  were  brought  down  to  the  sea 
with  the  greatest  ease.  All  these  rivers  abound  in  difierent 
kinds  of  fish  during  the  summer. 

The  Anadyr^  or  Anadir,  falls  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk ; 
and  so  does  the  Amur,  whose  northern  branches  traverse 
that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  south  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet. 
[Anadyr;  Amur.]  We  must  still  notice  the  small  river 
Ud,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  near  55°  N.  lat., 
and  which  attracted  attention  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  remove  to  its  mouth  the  town  of  Okhotsk  and 
its  commerce,  as  the  harbour  of  Okhotsk  has  changed  so 
much  as  not  to  admit  large  vessels.  [Okhotsk.]  It  is  said 
that  the  entrance  of  the  river  Ud  forms  a  safe  harbour,  and 
that  another  good  anchorage  is  found  among  the  Shantar 
Islands,  which  are  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ud. 

Prodtictimi. — ^The  domestic  animals  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  form  in  dififerent  districts.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  horses  and  sheep.  Among  the  latter,  the  sheep  kept 
by  the  Khirghis  Cossacks,  in  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  thick  tails  and  fine  wool :  all  attempts 
to  transport  this  species  to  other  parts  of  Siberia  have  failed. 
In  183t  some  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Irkutsk  introduced  Spanish  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  im« 
proving  the  wool  of  the  native  sheep. 

Siberia  is  very  rich  in  metals.  There  are  three  exten- 
sive mining-districts.  The  most  western  comprehends  the 
mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of 
that  range  the  mines  occur  between  56°  and  60°  N.  lat., 
where  they  occupy  a  tract  of  land  about  40  miles  in  width. 
These  mines  yield  great  quantities  of  iron,  gold,  and  copper : 
there  is  also  some  silver  and  platinum.  A  silver-mine  near 
Verkhnei  Toorinsk  was  worked  some  years  ago ;  but  the 
works  were  discontinued  only  because  the  workmen  could 
be  employed  more  advantageously  in  working  the  gold- 
mines. Gold  is  very  abundant  in  this  tract,  and  is  obtained 
either  by  regular  mining,  or  bv  washing  the  alluvial  soil, 
which  contains  it  in  very  small  grains.  In  some  places 
platinum  is  united  with  the  gold.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
are  numerous,  and  the  produce  is  abundant.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  produce  of  the  mines  situated  in  Siberia 
from  those  which  are  found  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  as  the  produce  of  both  is  mixed  up  in  the 
accounts  which  are  published.  According  to  these  accounts, 
the  whole  mass  of  iron  annually  procured  from  the  Ural 
mines  amounts  to  7,400,000  poods,  or  286,000  hundred- 
weight ;  and  that  of  copper  to  183,000  poods,  or  73,200  hun- 
dredweight. The  annual  produce  of  iron  is  estimated  at 
15,000,000  rubles,  or  625,000/.;  and  that  of  copper  at 
5,490.000  rubles,  or  228,750/.  The  produce  of  gold  and  pla- 
tinum was  valued  at  15,000,000  rubles,  or  625,000/.,  twelve 
years  ago.    The  whole  produce  of  the  Ural  mines  amounted 


therefore  to  1,478,750/.,  of  which  pcrbftpt  one-kftlf  was 
got  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains ;  for  tbuu«;h 
the  mines  of  iron  and  copper  are  much  more  numerous  oti 
the  west  side  of  the  range,  all  the  gold  and  a  great  pan  *i 
the  platinum  were  got  on  the  east. 

The  second  mining-district  is  that  of  Bernaul.  The  zuir.  i 
yield  much  silver  and  copper,  but  less  gold  and  Wad.  1  lo 
mines  from  which  these  metals  are  obtained  lie  musth  ;:• 
the  Altai  Mountains  and  in  those  valleys  which  open  • . 
the  Irtish  river.  Those  which  are  within  the  range  of  v..*, 
mountain  system  have  been  noticed  in  Altai  Mountain  >. 
vol.  i.,  397.  To  complete  this  list  we  shall  add  that  other*, 
called  the  mines  of  Salairsk,  are  situated  fkr  to  the  north  i 
the  mountains,  north-west  of  Koozneak,  and  north-ea^t  <^i 
Bernaul.  They  are  very  rich  in  copper-ore ;  but  the  orv  .« 
poor,  and  would  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  working  if  the 
ore  were  not  very  fusible.  The  northern  offsets  of  the  mnun- 
tains  of  Teletzkoi,  especially  the  Kemchugk  range  and  U  o 
Kooznesk  Mountain,  near  the  source  of  the  Tom  riT«r.  ire 
rich  in  iron-ore,  which,  having  been  neglected,  or  abandi>L\I 
to  some  families  of  Tartars,  appear  to  have  come  into  nut:'*.* 
lately,  as  it  is  stated  that  their  produce,  which  is  bruu^i.; 
to  Kooznesk,  had  risen  some  years  ago  to  60,000  poud».  <c 
24,000  hundredweight.  We  have  no  account  of  the  produ.  .• 
of  the  copper  and  lead  mines.  That  of  the  first-iueniKn  •« 
metal  must  be  considerable,  as  copper  coin  is  annually  ',>r  * 
duced  in  the  Mint  of  Susank  to  the  amount  of  i^u.i'i  • 
rubles.  The  annual  produce  of  the  silver- mines  from  tK-. 
beginning  of  this  century  has  constantly  been  about  7.'/'  ' 
marcs;  and  there  were  also  obtained  from  them.  betwt.T;-i 
1799  and  1809, 1470  marcs  of  gold  annually.  The  pruiu  « 
of  the  gold  has  increased  lately,  as  earth  has  been  fou!  i 
which  contains  small  particles  of  gold,  from  which  it  i»  ui>- 
tained  by  washing. 

The  third  mining-district  is  that  of  Nertshinsk,  vhicL  « 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet,  in  the  Ui.  n 
of  the  river  Amur.    No  mines  are  worked  on  the  w«.>t  .•. 
the  rivers  Onon  and  Shilka,  and  it  does  not  appear  u  . . 
metals  occur  in  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  g    :, 
which  has  been  recently  met  with  in  small  particles.     IL* 
mines  which  are  worked  occur  in  the  low  ranges  bet«r-i 
the  Onon  and  Shilka  on  the  east,  and  the  Argun  river  .• . 
the  west.    All  of  them  contain  lead,  and  most  of  them  a> 
silver  and  zinc.    The  produce  of  lead  amounts  annual. \  : 
35,000  poods,  or  14,200  hundredweight    This  gives  ti» 
mines  of  Nertshinsk  some  importance,  as  no  lead  is  iyy^i-  * 
in  the  Ural  range,  and  not  much  in  the  Altai  Mouniai.  • 
From  these  mines  also  about  390  poods  of  silver,  4  pat.tl>  > 
gold,  and  40,000  poods  of  iron  are  produced.    In  l^i. 
was  discovered  that  near  the  southern  extremity  of  ^\.  « 
mountains,  where  they  border  on  the  Gobi,  rich  clep>:*^:t«  • 
tin  exi^t;  and  they  have  begun  to  be  worked,  but  ncti    ^ 
is  known  of  their  produce.     Antimony  and  arsemc  a..- 
exist  in' this  country.    There  are  some  iron-mines  in  *. 
valley  of  the  river  Vilui ;    and  it  is  stated  that  thi»  m-  . 
I  is  found  there  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  which  is  rent'.- :-. 
probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Yakutea  «orw  i 
mines,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  town  of  Yaku:.-  ^• 
This  iron  is  stated  to  be  very  malleable. 

The  western  parts  of  Siberia  get  the  salt  which  is  requ.r . . 
for  their  consumption  fiom  the  salt  lakes  in  the  stevr^> 
Ishim  and  Barabinsk,  in  some  of  which  the  salt  ervsia.l  .*  « 
spontaneously.    Two  lakes  of  this  kind  occur  also  \\\  \ 
vale  of  the  Yenesei,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Telt*  :k 
Mountains ;  one  of  them  gives  an  annual  produce  of  1  :^«'  - 
poods.    The  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Lena  ol.. 
salt  partly  from  some  salt-springs  which  occur  in  tbc  \  • 
nityof  the  town  of  Ust  Kutsk,  and  partly  from  the  r.'.  - 
Yilui,  where,  according  to  Erman,  there  are  some  lakt.^    . 
which  the  salt  crystallizes,  and  he  adds  that  from  tlie  ?j- 
country  rock-salt  is  brought  to  Yakutsk.  Da-uria  obtaiu^    • 
salt  from  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  Gobi,  called  Daba»^  .{ 
lAke,    not    far   from    that   of   Khara.       Several    U*    .t 
of  precious  stones  occur  in  Siberia,  and  diamonds  1.^  - 
been  found  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Uralian  m;.^ 
The  amethysts,  topazes,  emeralds,  and  red  turmalines  .* 
of  great  beauty ;  zircons  of  extraordinary  size  have  U « 
found  near  Miask,  south  of  Ekatarinburg.     Sewral  'f 
cious  stones  are  brought  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  tite  ii>  ••' 
valuable  of  which  are  jasper  and  porphyry  of  great  bea\:  - 
of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  nearly  in  the  eentn  of  \ 
Altai  Mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Oiarysh,    T- . 
mountains  of  Da-uria  contain  beryls^  to^axei^  emeraiiis»  ai. 
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The  Khirghis  Ck>ssacks,  commonly  called  KtrgbiseB,  are 
one  of  the  widest-spread  nations  in  Asia,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Caspian  Desert  being  in  their  possession.  Though  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  nation  is  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent on  Russia,  and  another  portion  on  China,  their 
dependence  is  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  their  country 
is  considered  a  part  of  Turkistax.  We  add  here  a  few 
observations  on  their  relation  to  the  Russian  government. 
That  part  of  their  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Ishim 
line  of  fortifications  is  inhabited  by  the  Middle  Orda.  In- 
ternal discord,  civil  wars,  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
Soongares  [Soonoaria]  had  thrown  the  different  tribes  of 
this  orda  into  such  disorder,  that  in  1 732  some  of  their  princes 
submitted  to  the  sway  of  Russia,  but  they  continued  their 
predatory  incursions  into  the  south-western  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  did  not  pay  any  tribute.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
power  of  the  Soongares  (1756),  they  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Chinese  emperor ;  and  one  of  their  sovereig^ns, 
Ablai,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  both  emperors,  tried  to 
increase  his  influence  on  the  orda,  and  to  have  the  whole 
power  in  his  hands,  and  it  seems  that  he  nearly  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  end.  About  that  time  the  Kirghis  ceased 
to  be  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia ;  and  when 
the  death  of  Ablai  (1795)  was  followed  by  new  dissensions 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  orda,  Russia  was  enabled  to  in- 
crease its  influence  over  them.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
Idian  or  sovereign  of  the  nation  should  not*be  considered  as 
such  till  he  was  recognised  by  the  Russian  government. 
In  1823.  at  the  request  of  the  Khirghis,  Russia  established 
an  agricultural  settlement  at  Kar-Karaly,  not  far  from  the 
norther  declivity  of  the  Ulutan  Mountains  (near  50°  N.  lat. 
and  75**  E.  long),  and  it  then  succeeded  in  forming  a  kind 
of  central  government  among  them.  The  families  and  tribes 
which  have  submitted  to  Russia  are  divided  into  aules 
and  volosteSf  and  form  together  an  okru^hi.  Each  aule  is 
governed  by  the  elders  of  the  families  that  compose  it,  and 
each  voloste  is  managed  by  a  chief  called  sultan.  But  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  okrughi  is  vested  in  a  divan  or 
prikaSf  at  the  head  of  which  an  old  sultan  is  placed,  and 
which  consists  of  two  deputies  sent  from  Petersburg,  and  of 
two  others  chosen  by  the  Khirghis  themselves.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  prikas  is  also  chosen  by  the  Khirghis  for  three 
years,  and  is  paid  by  the  Russian  government.  To  ensure 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  prikas,  the  Russians  have 
placed  200  Cossacks  and  40  infantry,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery,  at  Kar-Karaly ;  and  some  Cossacks  are  stationed  on 
the  road  which  leads  from  this  settlement  to  Semiyarsk  on 
the  Irtish,  to  maintain  the  communication  between  these  two 
places.  The  Middle  Orda  is  stated  to  be  composed  of 
210.000  kibitkas,  or  families,  but  probably  less  than  one-half 
of  them  have  submitted  to  Russia. 

The  interior  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  Calmucks,  who  are  called  the  Calmuck  mountaineers. 
They  are  found  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Charysh  river,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  different  upper  branches  of  the  Katunga, 
and  as  far  east  as  the  banks  of  the  Choolyshman.  Those 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  districts,  namely,  the  valleys  of  the 
Chooya,  Bashkaus,  and  Choolyshman,  pay  tribute  both  to  the 
emperor  of  China  and  of  Russia.  Pallas  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  a  mixture  of  Khirghis  Cossacks  and  Calmucks,' 
but  modem  travellers  find  in  th6m  the  true  physiognomy  of 
the  Calmucks.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  live  chiefly 
on  the  produce  of  their  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  in  some 
places  they  have  also  camels.  In  winter  they  hunt  the  wild 
animals  of  their  forests.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Choolyshman  they  cultivate  barley,  tobacco,  and  a  little 
wheat.  In  summer  they  live  with  their  herds  on  the  higher 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  in  winter  they  descend  to 
the  wide  and  flat  valleys  which  are  so  common  in  that  part  of 
the  Altai  Mountains.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  iron,  and  they  make  their  own  guns,  and  the  pipes  that 
they  use*  which  are  also  of  iron.  They  also  make  iron 
balls  for  their  guns,  and  their  own  powder.  According  to 
their  statement,  saltpetre  and  sulphur  are  found  in  their 
country.  They  do  not,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the  Cal- 
mucks, adhere  to  Buddhism,  but  they  are  still  heathens. 
A  few  of  them  who  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Biysh  on 
the  Obi  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  they  cultivate  the 

Sound.  The  number  of  Calmuck  families  in  the  Altai 
ountains,  in  1816,  was  stated  at  1500,  bnt  their  pasture- 
grounds  begin  to  decrease  on  account  of  the  agricultural 
nettlements  of  the  Russians,  which  increase  rapidly,  and 
advance  farther  into  the  TBlleys. 


The  nations  hitherto  noticed  occupy  'extensiTe  trarti  of 
country;  but  betweeh  the  lakes  of  Teletskoi  and  U.e 
neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk  there  is  a  number  of  i^mall 
tribes :  the  most  eastern  of  them  are  the  Telesses  or  Tclcri- 
gutes.  who  occupy  the  western  declivities  and  valleys  of  tae 
mountains  of  Teletskoi,  which  terminate  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teletskoi,  and  the  mountains  which 
extend  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  along  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Biya  as  far  north  as  the  range  «hi<'h 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuznesk  or  Salairsk  Mountainw 
in  which  the  Tom  river  originates.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  this  tribe,  which  was  well  known  two  eeniuries  a^, 
had  become  extinct,  but  a  modern  traveller  has  found  th»t 
they  still  occupy  these  places  to  the  exclusion  of  all  uU^er 
nations ;  but  their  numoer  is  very  small.  If  we  may  jud;:e 
from  their  physical  character  and  their  language*  they  t>e- 
long  to  the  Turkish  nations.  They  live  in  the  mououin 
valleys,  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  partly  by  hunting  the  wild  animals.  Their 
religion  is  Shamanism. 

On  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Teletskoi 
there  are  four  nations  of  Turkish  origin ;  the  Biryusse^,  the 
Beltires,  the  Sagai,  and  the  Katshinzes.  These  tribes  are  la 
possession  of  the  mountains  and  adjacent  countr>*  as  itx 
east  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Abakan,  an  affluent  of  the 
Yenesei.  The  most  southern  tribe,  which  approaches  the 
source  of  the  Akaban,  but  extends  nearly  to  53°  N.  lat. 
are  the  Biryusses.  Formerly  they  lived  entirely  in  u«t 
mountains,  but  now  they  descend  to  the  valleys,  where  the  j 
have  fine  meadows  along  the  river,  and  cultivate  xy^  oci 
barley.  Though  they  have  cattle  and  sheep,  tliey  still  ut 
much  given  to  hunting,  and  their  country  abounds  in  clu. 
deer,  wild  hogs,  sables,  lynxes,  beavers,  otters,  gluttona,  anJ 
squirrels.  A  few  of  them  have  become  Christians,  but  ibd 
larger  number  are  stated  to  adhere  to  Shamanism.  Nonh 
of  them  live  the  Beltires  ami  Sagai,  two  small  tribes  whw  h 
seem  to  live  together.  Their  physiognomy  provea  their  true 
Turkish  origin ;  though  their  language  containn  Mongol 
roots,  and  their  pronunciation  differs  considerably  from  thkt 
of  the  Tartars.  They  live  principally  on  the  produce  <l 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  both  of  which  domcaiUc 
animals  are  distinguished  by  their  sice.  They  pass  the 
summer  on  the  mountains,  but  in  winter  they  occupy  «::h 
their  herds  the  western  banks  of  the  Abakan.  The  Brl. 
tires  have  made  some  progress  in  cultivating  gratn^  espc 
cially  summer-rye  and  barley.  The  Sagai  do  not  cultivate 
the  ground,  but  use  as  food  several  roots  which  grow  %y^u 
taneously  in  the  mountain-tract.  They  have  been  baptue«l 
but  the  shamans  appear  to  have  preserved  their  aothonty 
among  them. 

The  most  northern  of  these  Turkish  tribes  are  the  Kat 
shinzes,  who  occupy  the  country  along  the  banksof  the  t«  • 
rivers  called  Yoos,  and  extend  eastward  to  the  banks  o:  :1.^ 
Yenesei.  The  greater  part  of  their  country  is  a  £ce 
prairie  covered  with  a  thick  turf,  and  enjoying  a  mild  ci> 
mate.  On  these  natural  meadows  the  cattle  fiod  pasture 
all  the  year  round,  as  the  quantity  of  snow  which  fells  m  far 
from  being  great.  Their  language  also  contains  maQ> 
Mongol  words,  and  approaches  that  of  the  Yakutes.  A% 
their  country  does  not  abound  in  animals,  they  den«e 
their  subsistence  from  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and  hor^s^ 
The  cattle  are  large,  but  the  horses  are  small.  They  a'i«o 
keep  many  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  Cultivation,  whfl. 
was  introduced  among  them  about  one  hundred  years  ^z\ 
seems  to  have  made  some  progress.  They  sow  Siberua 
buckwheat  and  barley.  Only  a  small  number  of  them, 
who  have  settled  as  agriculturists  on  the  banks  of  ttie 
Choolym,  have  embraced  Christianity ;  the  othars  adhen* 
to  Shamanism. 

Between  the  rivers  Abakan  and  YeneseY  are  the  Koibal«% 
and  many  families  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  found  east  <? 
the  last-mentioned  river,  under  the  name  of  Motom  an : 
Kandym.  Their  face  resembles  that  of  the  Toongosea.  be  ivc 
flat  and  round.  Pallas  considers  them  to  be  the  prinnpri 
stock  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  thmks  that  those  tribe»  ■ .' 
Samoyedes  which  are  at  present  found  along  the  Polar  S-  • 
[Samoyedes]  were  at  a  remote  period  separated  from  th«tr 
All  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity,  but  they  have  ytt^ 
served  the  shamans.  They  are  an  industrious  raoe.  hji»4i.c 
adopted  aa;nculture  and  the  use  of  the  plough:  bat  tWr- 
still  consider  their  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  as  ibeir  px  m 
cipal  wealth.  They  also  keen  some  camels.  The  Koft>a\  * 
are  excellent  hunters,  and  their  country  abounds  in  elki 
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their  emperor,  and  the  Tehooktsbes  are  Tery  jealous  of  their 
independenee.  Oa  this  account  they  do  not  easily  permit 
Europeans  to  enter  their  country. 

This  country  appears  to  be  inhabited  by  two  tribes,  dif- 
ferent in  language  and  in  physical  character,  as  well  as  in 
their  mode  of  living.  One  of  these  tribes,  which  is  called 
the  sedentary  Tshooktshes,  on  account  of  their  having  fixed 
habitations,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, whom  they  also  resemble  in  person.  They  occupy 
the  coast,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  The 
others  are  the  nomadic  Tshooktshes,  who  constitute  one 
nation  with  their  neighbours  the  Koriakes.  They  differ 
from  the  sedentary  Tshooktshes  in  tiieir  stature  and 
features.  Cook  probably  saw  them,  when  he  says  in  his 
last  voyage,  that  the  natives  of  America  which  he  had  seen 
before  were  rather  low  in  stature,  with  round  chubby  faces 
and  high  cheek-bqnes,  whilst  the  Tshooktshes  have  long 
visages,  and  are  stout  and  well  made.  This  tribe  lives  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  interior,  where  they  find 
pasture  for  their  large  herds  of  reindeer  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  swampy  places,  but  are  frequently  obliged  to 
change  their  place  of  abode. 

These  two  tribes  live  in  peace,  and  a  considerable  inter- 
course exists  between  them.  The  sedentary  Tshooktshes 
exchange  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  namely,  the  flesh  and 
ribs  of  the  whales,  the  thongs  of  the  skin  of  the  morse,  and 
train-oil,  for  the  skins  of  reindeer  and  dresses  made  of  this 
material. 

As  their  country  is  generally  destitute  of  trees,  they  ponr 
train-oil  on  the  bones  of  the  whale,  and  use  them  as  fuel. 
No  drift-wood  is  found  on  the  coast  inhabited  by  the 
Tshooktshes.  The  whales  only  are  found  in  abundance 
along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  fkr  west  as  the  island  of 
Koliutshin :  they  are  much  more  rare  between  that  island 
and  Cape  Shelagskoi,  and  they  do  not  occur  west  of  this 
cape.  This  is  partly  also  the  case  with^the  morse  and  seal, 
and  for  that  reason  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Tshooktshes  is  much  more  populous  than 
the  western.  The  sedentary  Tshooktshes  also  kill  common 
bears,  white  bears,  and  polar  foxes,  but  in  general  they  are 
not  much  given  to  hunting,  though  their  country  abounds  in 
wild  animals,  especially  reindeer  and  argali ;  but  they  are 
merchants.  The  nomadic  Tshooktshes  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  reindeer  alone.  There  exists  among  the  Tshook- 
tshes an  hereditary  slavery.  The  slaves  are  found  in  the  rich 
families,  and  are  not  permitted  to  leave  them ;  they  cannot 
acquire  property,  and  are  employed  in  the  meanest  and 
most  difficult  labour.  The  Tshooktshes  themselves  are  not 
able  to  give  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  slavery.  These 
tribes  still  adhere  to  Shamanism.  In'  the  country  of  the 
Tshooktshes,  on  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  there  is  still  a  small 
remnant  of  a  tribe,  called  Onkilon,  which  is  little  known, 
but  is  stated  to  resemble  the  Esquimaux  in  stature  and 
language. 

The  Koriakes  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka  and  the  country  about  the  gulfs  of  Pen- 
shinsk  and  Ishiginsk,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Stanovoi 
Khrebet.  They  differ  greatly  from  the  Tshooktshes,  being 
short,  and  having  a  small  head,  a  short  nose,  and  a  very 
large  mouth.  Iheir  hair  is  black,  and  their  beard  very 
thin,  but  the  eye-brows  very  long.  They  are  said  to  speak 
three  different  dialects,  one  of  which  is  also  used  by  the 
Tshooktshes.  Like  the  Tshooktshes,  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  maritime  and  nomadic  Koriakes,  but  it  is  said 
that  both  of  them  are  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  strength 
of  body  as  well  as  in  their  mental  faculties.  They  also  adhere 
to  Shamanism.  The  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  is  inhabited 
by  Kamtchatdales.    [Kamtchatka.] 

Population, — ^The  population  of  Siberia  is  now  estimated 
at  mure  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  the 
Middle  Orda  of  the  Kliirgbis  Cossacks,  which  is  computed 
at  more  than  a  million  of  individuals,  in  210,000  families  or 
kibitkas.  [Russia,  vol.  xx.,  p.  257.]  But  this  population 
is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Even  the  most  populous  districts,  namely,  the  agricultural 
region  in  Western  Siberia,  the  vale  of  the  river  Ycnesei  in 
Central  Siberia,  and  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara,  would 
bo  considered  very  thinly  peopled  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
but  they  are  thickly  inhibited  when  compared  with  other 
parts  of  Siberia,  where  several  tracts  occur  extending  over 
n  surface  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  square  miles,  which  are 
entirely  uninhabited,  as  for  instance  the  country  south  and 
north  of  the  Verkhnei  Yansk  Mountains.    In  other  places 


a  few  families  lite- at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  days' 
journey  from  one  another. 

The  majority  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  RtMsianft : 
all  the  other  tribes  do  not  yet  amount  to  one  million.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  about  SO  yean  ago,  the  popu* 
lation  of  these  tribes  was  as  follows: — 


Samoyedes         .        « 

24,000 

Ostiaks  of  the  Obi 

66,000 

Vogules 

11,000 

Bashkires  and  Choowashes 

3,000 

Tooralinzes 

80,000 

Tartars  of  the  Tobolsk 

18.000 

Barabinzes  and  Koosnezi 

10,000 

Kalmucks 

60,000 

Telesses 

K300 

Biryusses,  Beltires,  and  Sagai 

1,000 

Katshinzes 

2.000 

Koibales,  Kumashes,  Yarinzes, 

&c. 

6,000 

Kasuimskie  0:»tiaks             • 

40,000 

Buriates            .        .         • 

2^0,000 

Khalkas  Mongols 

U,000 

Toongooses 

60,000 

Yakutes             .         • 

120,000 

Yooka  hires 

USOO 

Koriakes 

1.700 

Tshooktshes 

3.000 

Kamtchatdales 

2^700 

763,800 


More  recently,  when  a  census  of  these  tribes  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  tribute  or  yesac,  it  was  staud 
that  the  population  of  most  of  them  had  increased,  an<i  m 
some  tribes  considerably.  This  census  has  not  yet  b<n'n 
published,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  included  in  tr  t 
estimate  which  carries  the  population  of  Siberia  to  2,645, 1 « ^ 
[Russia],  and  that  all  the  tribes,  exclusive  of  the  Ru&siai-^ 
exceed  one  million  individuals.  If  we  suppose  the  estin.»t« 
not  to  be  exaggerated,  which  probably  is  the  case,  there  :• 
only  one  inhabitant  in  Siberia  on  each  square  mile  and  s 
quarter. 

Political  Divisiofis  and  Towns. — ^The  administration  ■  f 
Siberia  was  formerly  vested   in  one  governor-general,  v  •. 
resided  at  Tobolsk,  and  whose  authority  was  more  extent- - 
than  that  of  the  governors  of  the  Russian  government* 
Europe.    In  1822  it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  Sibe.^ . 
into  two  general  governments,  those  of  Western  and  Eastk.T 
Siberia.    Western  Siberia  consists  of  the  governments  • ' 
Tobolsk    and  Tomsk  and   the  province  of   Omsk;    at^. 
Eastern  Siberia  of   the  governments  of  Yenesei>k  ai.. 
Irkutsk,  and  the  provinces  of  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  and  Kac 
chalka,  to  which  are  added  the  Russian  settlements  on  r 
western  coast  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  Califorii  .• 
All  these  divisions  are  governed  by  separate  officers,  «l  • 
receive  their  orders  from  the  governor- general,  and  can  ov.  , 
apply  to  the  court  of  Petersburg  through  him.      A  stu  > 
but  very  important  portion  of  Siberia  is  not  subject  to  t:.. 
authority  of  the  general  governor,  but  is  united  to  the  Eun 
pean  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg. 

That  part  of  the  government  of  Perm  which  is  on  ?!•- 
east    of    the  Ural    Mountains    extends    along  their  l^-. 
from  55*  30'  to  61**  N.  lat.,  and  is  the  most  populous,  Ik>i 
cultivated,  and  most  industrious  portion  of  Siberia.     In  ^ 
northern  districts  are  the  Vogules,  and  in  the  southern  i 
Bashkires,  but  the  greater  part  is  inhabited  by  Toormlu.:* « 
and  Russians.     Nearly  all   the  numerous  mines  of  Uk 
mining-district  of  the  Ural  are  included  in  this  di\iMi. 
Besides    Ekatarinburg    or    Yekatarinburg     [£ka.tvki>' 
BURo],  which  is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  iui:ic<. 
it  contains  several  remarkable  places,  as  Berezow,  with  :. 
inhabitants,  in  whose  vicinity  gold  is  obtained  by  mm.  .. 
and  also  by  washing;  Newansk,  with  10,000  inhabit..:  > 
and  extensive  iron- works,  where  gold  is  also  got  by  wa>h  .  . 
Alpayewsk,  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  iron-works ;  Ni«ik 
Taghilsk,  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  in  adu^   -* 
noted  for  its  rich  iron  and  copper  mines  aud  its  washing  . 
gold  and  platinum.     In  this  place  there  are  also  extenv.%  * 
manufactures  of  lacquered- ware.  Kushwiosk.  farther  nortt 
with  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a  (l.«- 
trict  rich  in  iron-mines;  in  its  vicinity  is  the  iron-mo*.!.- 
tain  called  Bladogat,  which  rises  to  1370  feet  above  the  U2 
level.    Verkhoturye  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  considr  ( 
the  most  northern  point  where  the  alluvial  beds  that  coat.^-. 
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Koibales.  Agriculture  does  not  extend  nortli  of  the  town 
of  YeneseT  (58**  N.  lat) ;  but  it  is  in  a  prosperous  condition 
in  the  vale  of  the  Yenesei,  south  of  Krasnoyark,  though 
even  there  cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Iron-ore  abounds  in  the  mountains  that  enclose 
the  vale,  and  it  is  worked  in  a  few  places.  North  of  the  town 
of  Yeneseisk  the  inhabitanU  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  The 
capital  of  this  government  is  Krasnoyark,  on  the  Yenesei, 
with  3300  inhabitants.  Being  situated  on  the  great  road 
that  leads  from  Tomsk  to  Irkutsk,  it  carries  on  an  active 
commerce.  There  is  a  literary  society  in  this  town,  which 
publishes  a  periodical  work.  Yeneseisk,  farther  north,  was 
formerly  the  capital,  and  is  still  the  most  populous  place, 
having  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  As  this  place 
is  on  the  great  water-communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Siberia,  the  commerce  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  Krasnoyark.  The  fair  in  the  month  of  August  is  much 
frequented.  Atshinsk,  west  of  Krasnoyark  and  the  Ka- 
chooga  Mountains,  contains  between  1500  and  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  commerce,  as  the  river  Choolym  is 
here  navigable  for  large  river  barges,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  vale  of  the  Yenesei  is  carried  to  the  countries  farther 
west.  Toorookhansk  (near  66'  N.  lat.),  on  the  Yenesei,  is 
small ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  visited  by  the 
neighbouring  nomadic  tribes,  who  exchange  their  furs  for 
tobacco,  flour,  and  other  necessaries. 

2.  The  government  of  Irkutsk  comprehends  the  basin  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Angara  and  the  Upper  Toon- 
gooska,  and  also  that  of  the  Potkamenaia  Toongooska ;  it  also 
comprehends  the  upper  basin  of  the  Lena  to  60°  N.lat.,  that 
j)art  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  Baikal  which  lies 
west  of  the  river  Vitima,  and  all  the  countries  whose 
drainage  runs  to  the  Lake  of  Baikal ;  to  which  is  to  be  added 
Da-uria,  or  the  country  east  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet.  No 
part  of  this  government,  except  the  table-land  of  the  Baikal 
and  the  more  elevated  parts  of  its  numerous  mountains,  is 
too  cold  for  cultivation ;  and  in  many  parts  agriculture  is 
successfully  cultivated:  cattle,  horses,  camels,  and  sheep 
constitute  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  The  Buriates 
occupy  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet.  Near  the  boundary  of 
Mongolia  are  the  Khalkas  Mongols;  the  Toongooses  are 
found  in  Da-uria,  on  the  table-land  of  the  Baikal,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lena. 

The  capital  is  Irkutsk,  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Siberia.  This  town  is  built  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Lower  Angara,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Irkut,  from  which  its  liame  is  derived.  It  is  about  25  miles 
from  the  banks  of  Lake  Baikal  in  a  straight  line.  A  small 
river,  the  Ushakowka,  falls  into  the  Angara,  within  the 
town.  The  streets  run  parallel  to  the  Angara,  are  straight 
and  wide,  but  not  paved.  In  1829  it  contained  1900  houses, 
and  about  18,000  inhabitants;  only  about  50  houses  were 
of  brick,  the  rest  were  of  timber.  The  palace  of  the  go- 
vernor-general, the  medical  institution,  the  grammar- 
school,  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Company,  are  build- 
ings which  would  be  ornaments  to  any  town  in  Europe. 
Besides  tbe  grammar-school,  in  which  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  languages  are  taught,  there  is  a  seminary  for 
the  clergy,  and  another  in  which  young  Toongooses  and 
Buriates  are  instructed  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
teachers  in  their  tribes,  a  public  library,  a  museum  of  na- 
tural history,  a  military  school,  and  a  school  for  navigation. 
Irkutsk  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
as  the  commerce  with  China  at  Kiachta  and  Maimatshin  is 
carried  on  by  the  rich  merchants  of  this  town,  who  send 
the  goods  obtained  at  these  places  to  Tobolsk,  Moskwa,  and 
Petersburg ;  and  as  the  American  Company  has  here  its 
principal  depot,  from  which  the  eastern  coasts  of  Siberia 
and  the  Russian  settlements  in  North  America  [North- 
Western  Territory]  are  provided  with  tiour  and  other 
necessaries,  and  to  which  they  send  their  furs.  The  place 
is  1240  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  very 
cold;  but  it  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  Telma,  north-west  of  Irkutsk,  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  smaller  one  of  linen, 
and  some  glass-houses.  From  Irkutsk  a  road  leads  north- 
east over  the  mountain-pass  of  Bagbendaisk,  which  is  1665 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  village  of  Kotshuga  on  the  Lena, 
where  the  goods  are  embarked  that  are  destined  for  the 
province  of  Yakutsk  and  the  American  settlements.  Kot- 
shuga is  1 503  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  country 
»outU  of  Lake  Baikal  is  Verchnei  Udinsk,  on  the  river 


Uia,  not  far  from  iti  confluence  with  tbe  Selellg»;  it  has 
abotit  4000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  connieree  «ith 
Kiachta  and  NerUhinsk.  At  Selenginsk,  a  mm\\  place, 
there  is  an  En£lish  missionary  establishment  for  conTerttn^ 
the  Buriates.  West  of  it,  in  a  steppe,  is  the  tMt  of  the 
Khamba  Lama,  the  chief  of  the  Buddhist  religion  soBone 
the  Buriates :  like  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet,  the  «hi1  of  the 
Lama  is  supposed  to  pass  into  his  successor.  Cloee  to  tbe 
boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  the  oomnereial  town  of 
Kiachta  with  Troizko  Sawsk.  [Kiachta.]  In  Da-uru  n 
the  town  of  Nertshinsk,  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  rutr 
Shilka  with  the  river  Nertsha,  a  miserable  place  with  loo** 
inhabitants.  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Argun  m 
Nertshinskoi  Sawod,  with  3600  inhabitants,  the  aeat  of  ad- 
ministration for  all  the  mines  of  this  district.  Zuruchaii/o. 
on  the  river  Argun,  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance 
when  the  commerce  between  Russia  and  China  pa«ctM 
through  it,  before  tbe  new  road  through  Kiachta  and  SU.- 
matshin  was  established ;  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

3.  The  province  of  Yakutsk  extends  over  all  the  nonh- 
eastern  part  of  Siberia,  from  the  Anakaraand  Vitima  nvft^ 
eastward  to  the  country  of  the  Tshooktshes,  with  the  e3(ri:- 
tion  of  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  adjart-: 
mountain-ranges,  which  constitute  the  provinee  of  Okbot^is 
Grain  is  only  cultivated  in  the  vale  of  the  Lena  as  far  t^ 
Yakutsk ;  but  the  crops  are  uncertain,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  warm  season.    It  is  stated  that  barley  is  ^j  *  - 
on  the  banks  of  the  Omekon,  one  of  the  upper  branches  • . 
the  Indighirka.    The  population  is  most  dense  between  6 
and  63%  in  the  vale  of  the  Lena,  the  country  about  t!.. 
lower  course  of  the  Aldan,  and  in  the  basin  of  tlie  Vil.. 
In  tbe  latter  there  are  mines  of  excellent  iron.     Gattlo  -. 
horses  are  numerous  in  these  parts;  but  in  others  they  >- 
few,  and  north  of  the  polar  circle  there  are  scarcely  an%.   i 
these  parts  the  inhabitants  obtain  their  subsistence  b>  f  ^'- 
ing  and  hunting.    The  most  numerous  and  most  weai:^ 
tribe  are  the  Yakutes,  who  are  breeders  of  cattle,  h<>r<  v 
and  sheep.     The  Toongooses  are  only  hunters,  and   ti 
most  wandering  of  all  the  tribes  of  Siberia.    The  \**-^ 
hires  and  Koriakes  live  partly  by  the  produce  of  thetr  fil- 
ing, and  partly  on  their  herds  of  reindeer  and  by  the  Hi.< 
The  capital  is  Yakutsk,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  L<   i 
with  more  than  4000  inhabitants.    From  this  place  tl>e  : 

to  Okhotsk  leads  over  the  Aldan  Mountains,  where  it  r*- 
to  2750  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Yakutsk  is  one  of  tbe  I  - 
markets  in  Siberia  for  furs,  especially  sable,  as  this  am.: . 
is  very  abundant  in  the  wilderness  south  of  the  road  lea''  - . 
to  Okhotsk,  and  the  fur  is  of  the  best  quality.  In  >  • 
northern  districts  ai-e  some  places,  as  Ust  Yansk  and  N  ^ . 
nei  Kulymsk,  to  which  the  native  tribes  resort  to  excnz. . 
their  furs  for  flour,  tobacco,  and  other  articles. 

4.  The  province  of  Okhotsk  extends  along  the  sea  of  - 
name,  from  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Penth 
to  58*^  N.  lat.,  comprehending  the  lower  coast  and  ! 
mountains  at  the  back  of  it.    The  inhabitants  are  Kor.:     > 
and  Toongooses,  among  whom  a  few  Yakutes  are  s^*".*  • 
who  rear  cattle.     The  two  first-mentioned  tribes  Ktc 
fishing  and  hunting,   and   have  only  herds   of  rem'i*. 
There  is  no  cultivation  here.    The   capital   is   Okh  * 
[Okhotsk.]    At  the  most  northern  recess  of  ibe  B  • 
Ishiginsk,  one  of  the  i^reat  inlets  of  the  Sea  of  Oklt'it^k. 
the  small  town  of  Ishiginsk,  with  500  inhabitants  who 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  but  have  also 
commerce  with  the  Koriakes. 

5.  The  province  of  Kamtchatka.    [Kamtchatra.] 
Manufactures. — ^The  number  of  manufacturing  e>l:i^  *  • 

ments  is  not  great,  if  we  except  tanneries,  which  ar*  rs. 
numerous  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  as  Tobolsk, Tio  t: 
and  Yeneseisk,  and  the  iron-foundries  in  the  towns  at  tl.<  ' 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  which  several  kinds  of  utenviU  . 
cast,  and  also  cutlery  is  made.    There  are  also  a  fe^  c'  " 
houses  at  Yeneseisk,  and  at  Telma,  near  Irkutsk.    T:  ■  •  , 
their  number  is  small,  the  produce  seems  to  be  equal  t 
demand,  as  that  kind  of  mica  which  is  called  Rossian  t;1 .  - 
in  general  use  in  all  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  in  ti. 
houses  of  the  larger  towns.    To  these  manufactures  m  \ 
added  coarse  woollen  stuff's  and  linen.  An  article  of  cx|* .-: 
made  at  Ekatarinburg  by  the  jewellers  and  cuttcrv  uf  v 
cious  stones.    Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  p.*  . 
factures,  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  fbim  Hu 
is  inconsiderable,  which  is  also  thecase  a*ith  those  frvm  I  1- 
Songaria,  and  Bokhara,  which  consist  only  of  a  stnal!  i.  -.  • 
tity  of  silks,  nankins,  and  other  coarse  cotton  goods.     T 
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is  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which  the  manufactured  goods 
of  foreign  oouutries  do  not  suit.  During  nine  months  in 
the  year  jthe  dress  of  the  poort  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  consists. 
of  furs  or  sheep-skins,  or  the  hides  of  the  reindeer  prepared 
in  a  peculiar  way ;  and  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
ohjetMs  that  the  nomadic  nations,  especially  the  Samoyedes 
and  Ostyaks,  excel.  Accordingly  they  not  only  sell  their 
iiiTi  to  their  more  southern  neighhours,  hut  also  dresses 
in.ide  of  reindeer-skins,  and  boots  made  of  the  skin  that 
c(A  ers  the  feet  of  these  animals,  which  is  cut  into  narrow 
ihon^s,  and  then  twisted  with  great  ingenuity.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turkish  tribes  use  a  coarse  brown  cloth,  which 
is  made  at  home,  and  is  not  often  brought  to  market,  except 
in  a  few  large  towns.  The  Turkish  tribes  also  use  a  kind  of 
coarse  carpet  made  of  cow's  hair.  * 

Cofn/nerce  with  Fbreign  Nations, — Though  the  ocean 
wa:>hes  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  Siberia,  this  coun- 
try lias  no  maritime  commerce.  The  extremities  of  the 
Polar  Sea  are  indeed  free  from  ice  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  small  Yessels  might  venture  to  navigate  these 
parts,  which  indeed  is  done  occasionally,  as  vessels  go  from 
Archangel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  and  Ycnesei,  though 
thL7  are  generally  dragged  over  the  peninsula  which.sepa- 
raics  the  Gulf  of  Kara  from  that  of  the  Obi.  But  the  whole 
sea  that  washes  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yene- 
?ci  and  North  Cape  (180°  long.)  cannot  be  navigated.  This 
rircumstance  deprives  Siberia  of  most  of  the  advantages 
Aviiirh  it  otherwise  would  derive  from  the  navigation  of  the 
lar«ie  r:»'er8  which  fall  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  may  be  navigated  for  about  five  months,  the  har- 
bours being  frozen  over  about  seven  montlis  in  the  year; 
but  this  navigation  is  of  little  advantage  to  Siberia.  The 
Country  which  extends  along  the  shores  of  that  sea,  in 
sume  parts  to  a  distance  of  500  miles  inland,  in  others 
oi' nearly  1000.  is  an  elevated  tract  covered  with  ridges  of 
mountains,  and  does  not  supply  the  least  object  of  com- 
merce, except  the  furs  of  some  wild  animals.  Being  almost 
a  wilderness,  and  producing  very  Uttle  food  for  man.  it  ren- 
ders the  transport  of  goods  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to 
I  lie  Sea  of  Okhotsk  very  expensive.  Accordingly  nothing 
is  sent  from  Okhotsk  to  Yakutsk  and  the  interior  of  Siberia, 
except  the  furs  which  are  collected  by  the  American  Com- 
l>ciny  in  the  Russian  settlements  of  North  America;  and 
iKUhin^  is  carried  from  Yakutsk  to  Okhotsk  except  a  few 
necessaries,  chietly  tlour  and  tobacco;  and  the  price  of  these 
articles  is  generally  increased  fourfold  by  the  expense  of  the 
transport. 

But  Siberia  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Rus- 
sia, Bokhara,  Tashkend,  and  China.  The  roost  important 
i^  the  trade  with  Russia.  The  transport  of  the  goods  is 
otTected  by  a  road  which  leads  from  Perm  in  Russia  to 
Ekatarinburg  and  Tobolsk.  West  of  Ekatarinburg  it 
ciosses  the  Ural  Mountains  by  a  mountain-pass,  the  highest 
part  of  which,  near  Bilimbayewsk,  is  1698  feet  above  the 
sea.  By  this  road  the  produce  of  the  rich  mines  of  Siberia 
ii  brought  to  Europe,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  furs, 
and  some  leather  and  skins,  which  are  chietly  collected 
among  the  nomadio  tribes  of  the  northern  districts.  The 
last- mentioned  article,  and  the  goods  brought  from  Kiachta, 
consistingof  tea,  and  some  silks  and  cottons,  go  to  the  great 
fair  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  where  the  Chinese  goods  in  1838 
Mere  estimated  to  amount  to  18,000,000  rubles,  or  787,500/., 
and  the  furs  to  7,500,000  rubles,  or  328,145/.  The  returns 
consist  of  several  articles  of  Russian  and  English  manufac- 
tures, partly  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  partly 
for  sale  to  the  Chinese  at  Kiachta. 

Tiie  commerce  which  is  carried  on  at  Kiachta  with  the 
Chinese  has  been  noticed  under  Kiachta.  We  shall  only 
u'ld  that,  according  to  information  obtained  by  Erman,  the 
quiintity  of  tea  imported  at  that  place  in  1829  was  esti- 
niiied  at  between  5,600,000  and  6,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value 
<d  iVom  1 ,680,000/.  to  2,000,000/.  Tea  seems  to  bo  more  used 
iM  S.beria  than  in  England.  There  were  also  imported  about 
>^^u,uoo  pounds  of  tea  in  cakes,  valued  at  45,000/.  This 
*^*i  is  chieAy  consumed  by  the  Mongol  tribes,  the  Buri- 
aes  and  Calmucks,  and  the  Tartars.  The  second  article  of 
'I'Jportanc^^was  that  kind  of  coarse  cotton-stuffs  which  is 
<l<tlied  /ta/aiAa,  and  is  extensively  used  by  all  persons  of 
Huisian  origin  born  in  Siberia.  Erman  does  not  state  the 
-^'iionnt  of  this  article.  The  third  article  is  rhubarb,  of 
^^|nch  about  400,000  lbs.  are  imported,  and  valued  at 
•-'J'. 000/.  No  estimate  is  given  respecting  the  other  arti- 
t'-^'-i.  cottons,  silks  and  satins,  and  some  minor  objects;  but 
P.C.,  No.  1354. 


from  the  statement  of  Erman  it  would  appear  that  the 
whole  money  value  of  the  imports  at  Kiachta  can  hardly 
fall  short  of  3,000,000/.,  whilst  Cochrane  estimates  them  at 
only  one  million  and  a  half.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  furs  of  sables,  foxes,  otters,  wild  cats,  beavers,  and 
squirrels.  Of  the  last-mentioned  article  some  millions  of 
skins  are  imported,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  taken 
on  the  table-land  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  Chinese  buy 
only  the  most  common  kinds  of  fur:  the  best  go  to  Nishnei 
Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  from  thence  a  great  portion 
of  them  go  to  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  amount  of  this  article 
is  not  stated.  The  Russians  export  also  coarse  woollen 
cloth  made  in  Poland,  and  coarse  cotton-stuffs  to  the  value 
of  45.000/.  These  two  articles  do  not  go  to  China,  but  are 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  Kalkas  Mongols.  As  the  Rus- 
sian copper  money  is  worth  more  than  the  nominal  value 
for  which  it  is  current,  it  constitutes  at  Kiachta  a  consider- 
able article  of  export  In  this  commerce  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants of'Irkutsk  are  engaged.  The  goods  from  Irkutsk  to 
Kiachta,  and  from  Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  are  conveyed,  from 
May  to  November,  by  large  vessels  which  navigate  the  Lake 
of  Baikal  and  the  river  Selenga,  and  in  November  and  De- 
cember by  carts  on  a  road  which  passes  over  the  high 
mountain-ranges  that  enclose  the  western  portion  of  the 
lake  called  the  Kultuk,  and  in  winter  by  sledges  on  the  ice 
of  the  lake  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cninese  goods 
is  afterwards  sent  to  Western  Siberia  and  to  Europe  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  nearly  the  whole  transit  being 
by  water.  The  barges  that  convey  these  goods,  after  de- 
parting from  Irkutsk,  descend  the  Lower  Angara  and  Up- 
per Toongooska  to  the  town  of  Yeneseisk  on  the  YeneseT. 
A  little  below  this  place  the  small  river  Kem  joins  the  Ye- 
nesei,  which  is  navigable  for  some  distance  from  its  mouth, 
and  to  a  point  only  40  miles  from  where  the  river  Ket 
becomes  navigable.  The  goods  are  carried  by  land  over  this 
portage,  and  then  descend  the  Ket  until  they  reach  the  Obi, 
and  afterwards  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its  confluence 
with  thelrtbh,  from  which  point  they  are  conveyed  by  Abater 
to  Tobolsk.  From  Tobolsk  they  are  conveyed  by  laud  over 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  Perm,  where  they  are  again  shipped 
for  Nishnei  Novgorod  and  Moskow. 

The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  have  also  some  commerce  with 
Kuldsha,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  government  of  Hi,  or 
of  Songaria,  but  this  is  not  authorised  by  the  Chinese  court, 
and  is  therefore  carried  on  under  the  name  and  protection 
of  one  of  the  sultans  of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks,  who  inhabit 
the  country  contiguous  to  the  Chinese  boundary.  The  Rus- 
sian caravans  depart  from  Semipalatinsk  on  the  Irtish,  tra- 
verse the  steppe  of  the  Middle  Orda  of  the  Khirghis,  pass 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Zaizang,  ascend  the 
range  called  Tarbas^atai,  at  the  southern  base  of  which  they 
reach  the  town  of  Tarbagatai,  or  Chngutshak,  and  proceed- 
ing southward  traverse  the  mountains  of  Iren  Khabirgan, 
when  they  reach  the  town  of  Kuldsha.  The  Russians  ex- 
port to  this  place  only  live  cattle,  and  they  receive  in  return 
a  kind  of  cotton-stuff  of  good  quality,  called  base,  which  is 
manufactured  in  some  towns  of  Chinese  Turkistan,  espe- 
cially at  Aksu. 

In  modern  times  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  has 
been  established  between  Siberia  and  the  khanat  of 
Khokan,  by  means  of  caravans  passing  through  the  steppes 
of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks.  These  caravans  depart  from 
Petropawlawsk  on  the  river  Ishim.  or  from  Semiyark, 
or  Semipalatinsk,  two  small  places  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Irtish,  and  follow  different  roads,  all  of  which  however 
unite  at  the  base  of  the  Ala-tau  Mountains  (near  43°  N. 
lat.),  which  divide  the  basin  of  the  Talas  from  that  of  the 
Syr  Daria,  or  Jaxartes.  After  having  passed  over  this 
range  they  proceed  southward,  until  they  reach  the  towns  of 
Tashkend  and  Khokan.  These  caravans  are  not  composed 
of  Siberians,  but  of  Bokharians,  Armenians,  and  Siberian 
Tartars.  These  Tartars  can  proceed  with  their  goods  to  the 
town  of  Kashgar  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  from  which  place 
the  Russians  are  excluded  by  the  Chinese  government,  but 
the  Siberian  Tartars  are  admitted.  As  some  articles  of  this 
trade  are  derived  from  the  town  of  Yarkhand  in  Chinese 
Turkistan,  all  the  goods  brought  to  Siberia  by  these  cara- 
vans are  known  in  toe  last-mentioned  country  by  the  name 
of  Yarkhand  goods.  The  articles  imported  to  the  above- 
mentioned  places  consist  of  cotton  goods,  neither  so  fine  nor 
so  well  worked  as  those  brought  from  Kiachta,  but  they 
are  cheaper  and  wear  better;  of  some  stuffs  made  of  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  and  of  several  kinds  of  calicoes.  Among 
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tbe  imports  are  cotton  girdled  called  kushak,  which  are  used 
by  the  lower  classes  all  over  Siberia  instead  of  buttons, 
which  are  not  in  use.  Tbe  strongest  kind  of  kushak  is  im- 
ported in  this  way,  and  also  several  kinds  of  dried  fruit, 
especially  apricots,  grapes,  prunes,  pistachio  nuts,  and 
dates.  But  tne  principal  articles  brought  to  Petropawlawsk, 
&c.  are  derived  from  the  Kbirghis  Cossacks,  and  consist  of 
cattle  and  horses,  of  which  latter  the  consumption  in  the 
mining  district  is  very  great,  and  of  felts  made  of  tbe  hair 
of  camels  and  cattle,  and  of  coarse  carpets  made  of  wool. 
Tbe  articles  exported  from  Siberia  by  this  way  are  chiefly 
corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  Kbirghis  Cossacks,  and,  for 
the  commerce  with  Khokan,  Russian  leather,  otter-skins 
and  seal-skins,  woollen  cloth,  looking-glasses,  razors  and 
some  cutlery,  combs  of  European  manufacture,  and  parti- 
cularly large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  from  the  Ural 
mines. 

The  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  the  town  of 
Tjroizk,  on  the  river  Ooi,  in  the  department  of  Orenburg, 
and  the  town  of  Bokhara,  is  of  a  similar  description.  Tbe 
caravans,  which  are  composed  of  Bokbarians  and  Arme- 
nians settled  at  Bokhara,  traverse  the  steppe  of  the  Little 
Orda  of  the  Kbirghis  Cossacks.  This  commerce  was  for- 
merly much  more  important ;  for  three  caravans,  consisting 
of  more  than  1000  camels,  annually  arrived  at  Troiik ;  but 
since  the  Bokbarians  have  been  permitted  to  go  with  their 
goods  to  the  fair  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  only  one  caravan  of 
from  800  to  1000  camels  comes  annually  toTroizk.  Besides 
the  articles  brought  from  Khokan,  the  Bokbarians  import 
large  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  and  a  few  shawls  of  great 
value,  which,  accoinling  to  the  statement  of  the  Russians,  are 
made  of  fine  and  downy  hair  from  tbe  bellies  of  the  camels, 
which  is  annually  taken  off  for  that  purpose  by  very  close 
combs.  Tbe  exports  from  this  place  are  also  the  same  as 
those  from  Petropawlawsk,  but  guns  must  be  added.  The 
Khirghis  Cossacks  also  bring  to  Troizk  their  cattle  and  the 
other  goods  above  mentioned. 

Internal  Commerctf.— There  is  a  considerable  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  southern  agricultural  districts  and 
tbe  northern,  which  are  inhabited  oy  nomadic  nations.  A 
great  number  of  Russian  merchants  at  certain  periods,  es- 
pecially in  February,  visit  certain  places  to  which  the  no- 
madic nations  resort,  to  buy  from  the  latter  their  fui-s  and 
other  objects.  Tbe  Russian  merchants  give  in  return  flour 
or  bread,  and  a  few  manufactured  articles.  These  places  of 
commerce  are  very  small,  but  are  full  of  people  at  tbe  time 
of  tbe  fairs.  Among  these  places  are  Obdursk  on  tbe  Obi, 
Toorookhansk  on  the  Yenese'i,  Ust- Yansk  on  tbe  Yana,  and 
Ostronoye  on  the  Aniuy,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Koly- 
ma.   Tbe  most  frequented  are  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  fair  of  Obdursk  is  attended  by  all  the  nomadic  na- 
tions that  live  between  the  town  of  Archangel  on  tbe 
White  Sea,  and  the  river  Yenesei,  by  Samoyedes,  Syrianes, 
Ostiaks,  and  Vogules.  They  buy  from  the  Russian  mer- 
chants greflit  quantities  of  ready-made  rye  bread,  tobacco, 
iron  saucepans,  coppers,  axes,  knives,  needles,  fire-steels, 
and  some  other  smaller  articles :  they  give  in  exchange  the 
furs  of  polar  foxes,  blue,  grey,  and  white ;  common  foxes, 
black,  red,  and  white ;  of  beavers,  wolves,  and  polar  bears ; 
dresses  made  of  reindeer  skins;  reindeer  skins,  reindeer 
flesh,  and  live  reindeer  for  slaughter ;  with  elephants'  tusks, 
feathers,  and  goose-skins.  It  is  stated,  that  besides  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  crown,  which  consists  of  furs,  the  Rus- 
sian merchants  buy  at  this  fair  annually  furs  to  the  amount 
of  160,000  rubles,  or  6563/. 

The  fair  at  Ostrownoye  is  nearly  as  important,  as  the 
goods  obtained  there  are  said  to  amount  to  200,000  rubles, 
or  nearly  9000/.  This  fair  is  attended  by  tbe  tribes  that 
inhabit  tbe  north- eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  the  Yooka- 
hires,  Iiamutes,  Toongooses,  Choowanzes,  Koriakes,  and 
particularly  the  Tshooktsbes.  Tbe  furs  are  the  principal 
article  brought  by  these  tribes,  and  the  greatest  part  are 
brought  by  tbe  Tshooktsbes  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  skins  of  black  and 
silver  grey  foxes,  of  polar  foxes,  lynxes,  gluttons,  river 
otters,  beavers,  and  an  extremely  beautiful  kind  of  marten 
which  is  not  found  in  Siberia.  They  also  bring  skins  of  the 
black  as  well  as  of  the  ice  bear,  and  tusks  and  skins  of  tbe 
morse ;  tbe  ribs  of  tbe  whale,  which  are  fixed  under  the 
sledges,  as  bars  of  iron  are  fixed  in  other  northern  coun- 
tries, and  are  an  important  article  of  inland  trade  as  far  south 
as  Yakutsk,  and  west  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Yenesei  • 
lastly,  sQal-skins,  whicl^  are  used  as  sacks  and  for  trunks,  and 


dresses  made  of  reindeer-skins.  The  Rnstian  meretncti 
give  in  return  tobacco,  several  kinds  of  iron  ntensilv  at 
pots,  axes,  knives,  fire-steels,  needles,  dishes  and  basins  of 
copper,  tin,  or  wood,  and  great  quantities  of  beads,  which  aie 
used  as  ornaments  by  the  women.  The  Tshookttthes.  iu  ^-c 
of  whom  have  frequent  dealings  with  the  native  tribe»  f-f 
tbe  north-west  districts  of  America,  are  in  general  sut!i- 
ciently  skilful  in  trading  with  the  Russians ;  bat  they  arc 
easily  cheated  out  of  their  goods  when  spirits  are  offered  *u 
them,  which  however  are  only  smuggled  into  the  countrr  m 
very  small  quantities,  as  the  Russian  government  has  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  this  article. 

We  have  still  an  observation  to  make  on  the  commerr: il 
intercourse  of  the  Tshooktsbes  with  the  tribes  of  tbe  uortU- 
western  parts  of  America.    That  portion  of  tbe  Tshooktsh-t 
who  live  in  permanent  habitations  belong  to  the  fami.) 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  seem  to  have  emigrated  from  Ami> 
rica,  as  the  tribes  that  inhabit  tbe  eastern  shores  of  B«  \> 
ring*s  Strait  speak  a  language  whicb  differs  in  very  f<.w 
words.    This  circumstance  must  have  greatly  cooinbutci 
to  maintain  an  interoourse  between  the  two  continents.   T:  v 
island  of  Iraaklitt,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Diomede  vr 
Gwosdef  Islands,  is  generally  the  place  where  the  exchar^r; 
of  goods  takes  place.    The  most  active  merchants  are  t:... 
American  inhabitants  of  the  two  small  islands  called  Kif.::'^ 
islet  or  Ookivok  and  Asiak  or  Ajak,  especially  those  of  ti« 
last-mentioned  island,  who  dispose  of  the  Russian  g<»<>  u 
which  are  obtained  from  the  Tshooktsbes  along  tbe  coast  .f 
America,  as  far  south  as  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  aT<i 
would  probably  carrv  them  still  farther  to  the  east,  if  th  .s 
settlements  of  the  American  Company  did  not  provide  tl.t 
tribes  in  those  parts  with  such  articles.    Tlis  Tshookt^bt-*. 
as  well  as  the  Americans,  visit  tbe  island  of  Imakliu  c 
summer  in  their  boats  call  baidares,  which  are  made  «' 
whale-bone,  and  in  winter  in  sledges  which  are  drawn  I  - 
dogs.    The  Tshooktsbes  bring  tobacco,  some  iron  uten^.  i 
and  ornaments  obtained  from  tbe  Russians,  with  a  consi'J  -r- 
able  number  of  reindeer  dresses,  as  this  animal  does  n  : 
appear  to  be  common  in  any  part  of  North  America.     1  .'.* 
Asiakmutes,  or  inhabitants  of  tbe  island  of  Asiak,  brintr  "  < 
various  furs  above  mentioned,  and  a  f^reat  number  of  nior^v- 
tusks.     The  American  tribes  which  inhabit  the  couru* 
north  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  al^o  \  - 
tbe  island  of  Imaklitt  to  obtain  Russian  goods.    Tbe  kito'w 
ledge  of  tbe  extensive  commerce  thus  carried  on  betv**.  i 
the  two  continents  by  savage  tribes,  which  we  owe  t . 
Wrangel,  explains   how  the  iron  pots  and  knives  ^\u^: 
Captain  Beacbey  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Icy  Cit* 
and  tbe  knives  which  Franklin  saw  on  the  northern  0:1^*' 
of  America,  and  which  were  all  of  Russian  maaufaclure, 
found  their  way  to  these  remote  places. 

History, — Europeans  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  t'  : 
existence  of  Siberia  up  to  1580.  It  is  however  certain  tl.Ji 
a  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  Gengis  Khan  and  his  succ^-^ 
sors ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Buriates  were  subjected  lo  tl . 
Klalkas  Mongols  by  that  conqueror;  and  when  the  Cos^^ac  .« 
bad  passed  tbe  UraUMountaina»  they  foupd  that  the  cuuii'r. 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  river  Irtish  was  subject  to  Kutshui : 
Khan  and  his  Tartars  or  Turks.  It  is  very  probable  tr.;*. 
this  sovereignty  had  been  established  in  these  parts  mh-  • 
those  of  Casan  and  Astrakhan  were  founded  on  the  ««-- 
and  south  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  During  the  war  by  mh.  - 
tbe  Czar  Iwan  Vasilievitsh  made  himself  master  of  t:.. 
khanat  and  town  of  Casan  (1552),  the  countries  cur  .- 
guous  to  the  western  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains  b^i 
fallen  into  great  disorder,  and  were  filled  with  robt'«'^. 
The  sovereign  of  Moscow  made  every  effort  to  re-estai:.-J. 
order  in  these  countries  by  punishing  the  authors  of  ti^^ 
disturbances.  Among  tbem  was  a  Cossack  called  Yerm.L 
Timof6yew,  who  for  a  long  time  had  robbed  the  v«r^-v.^ 
that  navigated  the  Volga,  and  had  a  considerable  nuiDb«- 
of  accomplices.  Seeing  tbe  energy  with  which  the  C'«ir 
pursued  the  robbers,  be  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  Kj«  . 
and  in  1580  he  passed  the  Ural  Mountains  with  his  %t\\: 
army,  and  entered  tbe  territories  of  Kutsbum  Kh.*  .. 
and  by  bis  activity,  energy,  and  military  skill,  withiu  t^. 
years  he  had  taken  the  town  of  Tsbingistora,  now  cal'.  i 
Toomen,  and  the  residence  of  the  khan,  called  bv  the  :  -  - 
tives  Isker,  but  by  tbe  Cossacks,  Sibir,  from  which  \\  r 
country  was  afterwards  named.  He  then  ventured  to  t-:^  . 
Ins  conquest  to  tbe  Czar,  on  the  conditio^  of  a  free  paxtl 
which  of  course  was  granted.  He  continued  bis  conquer  1 
with  effect  until  he  was  drowned  in  tbe  Irtish  ia  l^^<^ 
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the  successor  of  Pillenius,  and  the  tktber  of  Dr.  John 
Sibthorp.  [Sibtborp.]  This  genus  consists  of  small 
creeping,  rooting,  tufted  herbs  with  small  alternate  uniform 
icaves,  a  5-parted  calyx,  5-lobed  subrotate  corolla,  4-5 
nearly  equal  stamens,  a  capitate  stigma,  and  a  suborbicular 
capsule  dehiscing  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
solitary,  and  inconspicuous.  One  of  the  species,  S.  Europofa, 
a  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  and  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  in  England.  This 
genus  is  referred  by  most  botanists  to  the  order  Scrophula- 
riacess ;  but  it  dififers  from  this  order  in  itsglobose  placenta  and 
regular  flowers.  It  differs  from  Primulaceee  in  its  stamens, 
oeing  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  cap- 
sule being  2-celled ;  hence  Don  has  proposed  to  place  this 
and  some  other  doubtful  genera  in  a  new  order,  Sibthorpia- 
ceflB,  which  possesses  characters  intermediate  between  those 
of  Scropbulariaceee  and  Primulacese. 

SIBy  L  {XifivXXa)  is  the  name  by  which  several  prophetic 
women  were  desienated,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  mythical 
ages  of  antient  history.  But  Pausanias  (x.,  c.  12),  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  sibyls,  applies  the  same  name  to 
female  soothsayers  of  the  historical  times.  (Strabo,  xiv., 
p.  645.)  In  more  correct  language  however  the  name  is 
only  applied  to  mythical  personages.  It  was  believed  that 
the  sibyls  were  maidens  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  evils  might  be  averted, 
and  especially  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
might  be  appeased,  and  that  they  communicated  tneir 
knowledge  in  inspired  verses.  They  acquired  their  know- 
ledge by  direct  inspiration.  (Varro,  ap  Lactant.,  i.  6 ;  Cic, 
De  Div-t  i.  2 ;  Plat,  Phaedr.t  p.  244.)  The  number  of  such 
prophetesses  appears  to  have  been  very  great  in  antient 
times,  and  we  know  of  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Babylo- 
nian, Greek,  and  Italian  sibyls.  Varro  enumerates  ten  sibyls, 
while  others  only  knew  four.  (iEIian.,  Var.  HUi^  xii.  35 ; 
comp.  Suidas,  t;.  St/3uXXa.)  Varro  however  appears  in  some 
cases  to  make  two  sibyls  out  of  two  epithets  belonging  to  the 
same  person,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  mention 
the  Hebrew  sibyl,  Sabbe.  (Paus.,  x.  1 2,  5.)  We  shall  in 
this  article  only  mention  the  most  celebrated  sibyls. 

The  most  antient  sibyl  was  Herophile,  a  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Lamia  (Paus.,  x.  12,  1),  probably  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Varro  the  Sibylla  Libyca.  The  Erythraean  sibyl 
was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Babylonia,  but  some  thought 
that  she  was  born  at  Ery  thrae.  She  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war,  the  cause  and  issue  of  which  she  was  believed  to  have 
predicted.  (Varro;  Paus.,  x.  12, 1.)  In  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
a  hymn  on  Apollo  was  very  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Delos,  which  was  attributed  to  this  sibyl.  In  this  hymn,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Pausanias,  she  calls  her- 
self the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Idaean  nymphs  and  of  a 
mortal.  The  Samian  sibyl  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  omintheus.  She  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Samos,  but,  like  most  other 
sibyls,  she  is  described  as  travelling  about  and  communicat- 
ing to  men  her  inspired  wisdom.  Thus  we  find  her  at 
Claros,  Delos,  and  Delphi.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Troas,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  in  a  ^rove 
sacred  to  Apollo  Smintheus.  The  inscription  of  this  monu- 
ment is  preserved  in  Pausanias  (x.  12, 3)'.  Cumse  in  Ionia 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  sibyl ;  but  the  sibyl  of  Cumse  in 
Campania,  called  Demo,  has  acquired  more  celebrity  than 
any  other.  The  antient  legend  about  her  is  related  by 
Virgil  (J?;i.,  iii.,  441,  &o.).  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  or,  according  to  others,  in  that  of  Tarquinius  Su- 

Serbus,  there  appeared  before  the  king  a  woman,  either 
erself  a  sibyl  or  sent  by  a  sibyl,  who  offered  to  the  king 
nine  books  for  sale.  The  king  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  the  woman  burnt  three  of  the  hooks,  and  re- 
turning, asked  for  the  remaining  books  the  same  price  as 

'she  had  asked  for  the  nine.  The  king  again  declined 
purchasing;  but  when  the  woman,  after  burning  three 
books  more,  returned  and  asked  for  the  three  remaining 
the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  for  the  nine, 
his  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  purchased  the  books; 
whereupon  the  strange  woman  vanished.  These  three  books 
were  the  Sibylline  Books  which  play  such  a  prominelit  part 
in  the  history  of  Rome :  they  contained  the  *  fata  urbis 
Rora».'  (Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  259 ;  Varro,  ap  Lactant.^  i.  6 ; 
Gellius,  i.  19;    Plin.,  Hist,  Nat.,  xiii.  27.)     Now  who  this 

'sibyl  was,  is  differently  stated.  Some  of  the  antients  re- 
present her  as  thoErythraean  sibyl,  others  say  that  she  had 

'  come  from  Cumn  in  Ionia,  and  others  that  she  was  the  sibyl 


of  the  Italian  Cumn.  Modem  writers  tie  tiki 
in  their  opinions.  Niehuhr  {Hiit.  of  Rome,  i^  pw  506) 
thinks  that  it  was  the  Ionian  prophetess;  but  his  arfrumvnts 
are  not  convincing,  and  it  is  by  far  more  probable  thai  the 
sibylline  oracles  of  the  Romans  were  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Cumse  in  Campania.  (Hartung.  Die 
Relig.  der  Shmer,  i.,  p.  129,  &c. ;  GottUog.  Getek.  tL  Rom. 
Siaatsv.t  p.  212.)  The  Sibylline  Books,  which  were  benee^ 
forth  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  state,  are  said  to  ha%t' 
been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  verse  and  pertli  m 
symbolical  hieroglyphics.  The  public  were  never  all<>«'  'i 
to  inspect  them,  out  they  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  J  up.- 
ter  Capitolinus,  where  they  were  preserved  in  a  atone  ebe^t 
in  a  subterraneous  vault,  and  under  the  care  of  e<pec:  i 
officers  (duumviri  sacrorum,  interpretes,  or  saoerdotc^  u- 
byllae),  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Tarquinius  »}•• 
purchased  the  books.  These  officers  had  to  consult  the  $:- 
bylline  Books  (adire  libros  sibyllinos)  on  all  occasions  vbea 
the  gods  manifested  their  wrath  by  inflicting  calaniitiri 
upon  the  Romans,  and  when  human  help  and  human  vt^ 
dom  were  not  thought  capable  of  averting  their  mni:tr. 
The  answers  which  were  derived  from  them  were  alm-6t 
invariably  of  a  religious  nature,  as  they  either  commacdt.i 
the  introduction  of  some  new  worship,  or  the  institution  of 
new  ceremonies  and  festivals,  or  the  repetition  of  old  ones. 
But  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  they  do  not  seem  tj 
have  ever  been  used,  like  the  Greek  oracles,  as  a  means  ta 
ascertain  the  future,  or  what  political  measures  were  to  b< 
adopted  in  order  to  attain  a  certain  political  object.  Tic 
manner  of  consulting  them,  as  Niehuhr  and  others  sup^ote, 
was  probably  the  following :— tbey  opened  the  voIum«s  a: 
random,  and  whatever  passaee  first  met  their  eye  was  thou^^  * 
to  contain  the  suggestions  adapted  for  the  present  case.  T:. 
keepers  of  the  Sibylline  Books  were  at  first  only  two,  w.xl 
two  attendants ;  and  one  of  the  first  duumviri  appointed  ^t 
Tarquin  was  condemned  by  the  king  to  suffer  toe  poo>'  - 
ment  of  a  parricide  for  blabbing.  (Dionya,  it.,  p.  2*  i 
Val.  Max.,  i.  1,  13.)  After  the  banishment  of  tbe  kin^« 
the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  Books  were  appointed  bv  :• . 
people,  probably  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  lor  life.  t>- 
were  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  offices;  and  vbr  - 
ever  they  had  to  consult  tbe  sacred  books,  they  were  auti  - 
rised  by  a  senatus  consultum,  and  they  consulted  them  i 
the  presence  of  their  attendants.  The  numbers  of  i.  ->« 
priests  was  afterwards,  perhaps  in  the  year  b.c.  36 S«  incrca>  ■* 
to  ten,  and  half  of  them  were  to  be  plebeians:  in  tbe  t!x« 
of  Sulla  their  number  was  increased  to  fifteen. 

In  the  year  83  b.c.  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Cap.'  '. 
was  burnt,  and  the  Sibylline  Books  were  consumed  b^  t .« 
flames.    In  order  to  restore  the  books,  the  senate  sem  x- - 
bassadors  to  various  towns  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Aaiall:*:  * 
to  collect  Sibylline  oracles,  both  from  public  and  \taz'j 
sources.    These  ambassadors  collected  about  one  thou^Ar . 
verses,  which  were  again  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juptter.i"  - 
it  had  been  restored.    (Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  260.)    This  colic*'    ^ 
and  restoring  the  antient  oracles  brought  to  light  a  grt-. 
many  spurious  ones,  and  rendered  the  people  more  fatn.l    - 
with  these  oracles  than  they  had  been  t>efure,  and  the  suj>  * 
stitionof  the  time  made  great  abuse  of  tbem.     Augx:*.* 
therefore  ordered  that  on  a  certain  day  all  Sibylline  l>'*   • 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  private  persons  shoul  J  '•. 
delivered  un  to  the  praetor  url>anus,  and  burnt.  On  tb  t&  •  -^-> 
sion  more  than  two  thousand  such  books  were  dehveroi 
the  flames ;  and  those  oracles  which  were  in  the  keepr^c 
the  state,  and  were  considered  to  he  genuine,  were  now  i!«  -.<  - 
sited  in  two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  tho  Ix^  * 
of  his  statue,  and  entrusted,  as  before,  to  the  quindectirv  - 
(Suet,  Aug.,  31 ;  Taci^t.,  Annal„vl  12.)   Whether  th>  - 
lection  was  not  made  with  sufficient  discernment,  or  «hi ' '  . 
the  keepers  contrived  to  introduce  new  or  spurious  5r.^  - 
is  not  clear ;    but,  some  years  afterwards,  Tiberius  fou.  .' 
necessary  to  institute  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Sil«« : 
oracles,  and  to  strike  out  many  which  were  considered  i 
spurious.     (Dion  Cass.,  Ivii.,  p.  705,  Steph.)      Not   tr. 
years  afterwards  a  proposal  was  made  to  add  a  new  voi- 
of  Sibylline  prophecies  to  the  authorised  collection.  <Ts    ', 
Annal.,  vi.  12.)    In  the  reign  of  Nero  the  StbyUiDr  B  •    • 
were  burnt  a  second  time,  but  were  again  restor«yJ,  t 
used  as  before.    In  the  year  270  a.d.  several  members 
the  senate  advised  to  consult  them  respecting  tbe  t&$Lc 
the  war  against  the  Marcomannt.  (FI.  Vopisc,  AurrU  > 
About  this  time  the  Christians,  in  their  seal  to  convert  - 
heathens,  began  to  refer  to  the  Sibylhne  oradea 
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in^  propheeiw  reipecting  the  Messiah ;  and  such  prophecies 
may  have  been  found  in  them,  either  owing  to  thevagaeness 
ot  the  oracles,  which  might  be  applied  to  any  circumstances, 
or  it  may  be  that  at  this  time  a  number  of  Sibylline  oracles 
were  furged  and  circulated.  The  collection  which  was  in 
the  keeping  of  the  state  was  burnt  a  third  time  in  the  reign 
ol  Julian  (A.D.  3G3);  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  reign  of 
Iliiiiurius,  by  Stilicho,  aj).  395.  (Rut,  //tn.,  ii.  51.)  But 
it  wab  restored  each  time;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
forirL'ries  which  must  have  crept  into  it,  the  collection  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  great  esteem,  as  it  was  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  various  parties,  political  as  well 
as  religious.  Hence  we  find  them  consulted  even  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  sera. 

A  complete  collection  of  Sibylline  verses  was  compiled 
and  edited  by  Gallieus,  Amsterdam,  1689,  4to.;  but  it  con- 
tains a  great  many  spurious  verses,  and  such  as  were  made 
by  the  early  Christians  who  pretended  to  be  inspired.  In 
I  b  1 7  A.  Mai  published  a  collection  of  fragments  from  the 
Sibylline  Books,  which  he  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  library 
at  Milan.  Another  collection  of  fra^ents  was  published 
by  C.  L.  Struve,  under  the  title  *  Sibyllinorum  Librorum 
Frajimenta,'  Regiomont.,  1818,  8vo. 

SICARD,  ROCH  AMBROSE  CUCURRON.  was  born 
at  Fousseret,  near  Toulouse,  on  the  20th  September,  1742. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  this  city,  and  entered  into  holy 
ordei-s ;  but  while  thus  engaged  he  felt  impelled  to  enter 
u[)on  a  new  career,  for  which,  as  his  success  afterwards 
proved,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux wished  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  he  fixed  upon  the  Abbd  Sicard  to  second  his  project, 
>vho  went  to  Paris  to  learn  the  method  of  instruction  there 
pursued  by  the  Abbd  de  TEpee.  He  returned  to  Bordeaux 
in  1786,  and  the  new  establishment  prospered  under  his 
care.  This  success  obtained  for  Sicard  new  preferment, 
under  the  title  of  vicar-general  of  Condom,  with  that  also 
of  canon  of  Bordeaux.  Very  eager  for  honorary  distinc- 
tions, the  vanity  of  Sicard  was  flattered  by  the  attentions 
paid  to  him :  he  became  a  member  of  numerous  academies 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  he  felt  pleasure  in 
assumingthe  titles  thus  conferred  uponhinu  These  literary 
honuurs  did  not  however  cause  him  to  relax  in  his 
zeal  fur  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  pur- 
suit he  became  so  distinguished  that  public  opinion  pointed 
to  him  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Abbd 
de  lEpee,  who  died  in  1789.  To  obtain  this  honourable  office 
it  \va<i  necessary  that  the  candidates  should  undergo  an 
examination  before  a  commission  from  the  three  acade- 
mies named  by  the  kine.  Three  candidates  entered  into 
rntnpctition  with  Sicard :  the  Abbd  Salvan,  instructor  at 
Riom  in  Auvergne,  afterwards  a  joint  director  at  the  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris ;  Father  Perrenet, 
an  Augustine;  aiKl  the  Abbd  Masse,  to  whom  the  commune 
of  Paris  bad  temporarily  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
institution.  The  last-named  candidate  did  not  submit  to 
the  examination,  and  after  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
acc^uirements  of  the  other  three,  Sicard  was  chosen,  and  the 
choice  of  the  commissioners  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XVI., 
ill  April,  1790. 

Tlie  establishment  at  Paris  was  supported  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Abbdde  TEpde's  career  by  the  government. 
Fiom  1778  to  1785  a  decree  of  the  council  had  secured  a 
revenue  of  24U/.  (6000  livres)  from  the  estate  of  the  sup- 
]n-os>ed  convent  of  the  Cclestines  fur  the  institution  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  only  ceased  when  the  National  Assembly 
derdareil  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  antient  monas- 
teries to  be  national  property.  In  July,  1791,  the  Assembly 
printed  a  donation  of  12,700  francs  (608/.)  to  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  then  removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Ccles- 
tines. Since  then  it  has  been  removed  to  the  buildings  of 
the  seminary  of  St.  Maploire,  where  it  still  continues.  In 
]  71>1,  though  the  oath  affirming  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
oleri^y  was  not  required  from  Sicard,  he  was  willing  to 
ui' knowledge  liberty  and  equality,  and  this  acknowledg- 
nuiil  he  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  200  livres.  Not- 
with-standing  this  concession,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
jfUl)  of  August,  and  confined  till  the  2ud  of  Septem- 
ber. On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  of  Sicard  addressed 
to  Uic  Assembly  an  eloquent  petition,  which  demonstrated 
the  intelligence  which  Sicard  had  called  forth  in  them. 
1  hi^  petition  was  presented  by  Sicard's  moat  celebrated  pupil 
Ma^aieu  at  the  bar,  and  read  by  one  of  the.  secretaries :  it 
va«  highly  applauded,  and  a  decree  was  made,  directing 


the  minister  of  the  interior  to  give  an  account  of  the  cause 
of  Sicard's  arrest.  Other  matters  caused  this  decree  to  be 
disregarded,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Sicard  was  trans- 
ferred to  L'Abbaye ;  at  that  time  this  was  like  a  sentence 
of  death.  During  the  two  following  days  Sicard  felt  the 
danger  of  his  position,  which  he  has  narrated  with  great 
prolixity.  The  weapon  of  the  executioners  was  already 
raised  over  Sicard,  when  a  watchmaker  named  Monnot 
placed  himself  before  the  intended  victim,  saying,  'It  is 
the  Abbd  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  coun- 
try s  you  shall  run  through  my  body  to  get  at  his.'  Sicard 
then  said,  '  I  am  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  as  these  unfortunates  prevail  more  among  the  poor 
than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to  the  rich.*  This  ad- 
dress produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  murderers  embraced 
him,  and  proposed  to  take  him  home  in  triumph.  An 
affected  scruple  of  justice  prevented  him  from  allowing  this 
to  be  done:  he  said  he  had  been  imprisonefl  by  a  constituted 
authority,  and  to  that  authority  alone  could  he  look  for  his 
freedoin.  During  two  days  and  two  nights  he  remained  in 
prison,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred.  He  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  Assembly  stating  his  situation,  and 
the  devotion  of  Monnot,  and  a  decree  was  made  declaring  that 
this  brave  man  deserved  well  of  his  country.  But  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  though  apprised  of  the  interest  Sicard  excited, 
passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  4lh  of  September 
Sicard  knew  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  that  evening;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  decisive  steps  taken  by  several  of  his  friends 
in  the  Assembly  to  whom  he  wrote  that  his  life  was  saved. 
Even  on  his  release,  so  great  was  his  desire  of  popular  ap- 

Klause,  that,  instead  of  retiring  in  quietness  to  his  pupils, 
e  went  to  the  Assembly,  accompanied  by  his  preserver 
Monnot,  to  exhibit  himself,  and  to  thank  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  his  deliverance. 

AAer  his  restoration  to  his  pupils,  he  did  not  experience 
further  persecution,  but  occupied  himself  solelv  with  them 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
when  the  National  Convention  took  up  some  useful  projects, 
a  normal  school  was  created,  in  which  Sicard  was  appointed 
a  teacher  of  grammar.  In  his  first  lecture,  in  1795,  he 
extolled  philosophy  so  highly  when  applied  to  education,  as 
to  leave  religion  nearly  out  of  the  question.  On  another 
occasion  he  analysed  grammatically  the  following  phrase: 
•  Frenchmen  should  rally  round  the  Convention,  which 
will  persecute  the  disaffected,  to  whatever  party  they 
belong.*  He  contended  against  the  re%'olutionary  freedom 
of  thou-ing  and  thee-ing,  and  contributed  with  Laharpe  to 
banish  its  use  from  the  normal  schools.  His  scientific 
course  had  great  success,  which  is  to  be  less  attributed  to  his 
grammatical  innovations,  than  to  the  simple  and  ingenious 
manner  in  which  he  submitted  the  forms  of  grammar  to  the 
operation  of  analysis.  His  lectures  were  much  frequented, 
and  occasionally  by  Garat,  Volney,  Wailly,  and  others.  He 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  contributing  to  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing in  the  publication  of  political  and  religious  papers  in 
various  periodicals,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Directory,  and  banished.  It  was  a  considerable  time, 
and  only  after  humiliating  submissions,  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  pupils.  But  the  establishment  had  been  neglected 
during  his  proscription,  the  resources  had  been  cut  off,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  forbidden.  This  state  of  things 
was  changed  on  his  return.  He  set  up  a  printing-press  iu 
the  Institution,  had  his  own  works  printed  by  the  pupils, 
and  from  that  time  employed  himself  solely  in  perfecting 
the  methods  of  instruction  transmitted  to  him  by  his  illus- 
trious predecessor.  The  Abbe  de  i'Epde  had  translated  things 
by  signs,  and  signs  by  words,  and  he  had  applied  his  system 
only  to  physical  objects:  in  explaining  intellectual  things 
and  operations  he  adopted  the  reverse  of  this  order;  he 
taught  them  the  verbal  expressions  first,  and  then  explained 
these  by  signs.  In  the  latter  operation  the  eyes  and 
memory  only  of  the  pupils  were  exercised ;  the  words 
conveyed  no  knowledge  to  their  minds,  and  consequently 
the  signs  for  them  were  without  meaning.  Sicard  applied 
De  TEpde's  process  for  material  objects  to  metaphysical 
ideas  also,  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  pupils  that 
development  of  intellect  of  which  he  found  them  capable. 
The  public  examinations  of  his  pupils  contributed  to  extend 
his  reputation  ;  on  these  occasions  he  exhibited  successively 
his  favourite  pupils,  Massieu,  Clerc,  and  Berthier.  Foreigners 
crowded  to  these  examinations,  which  were  also  attended  by 
many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  chief  works  of 
Sicard  are  bii  '  Thdorie  des  Signet^*  *  Cours  d'lnstruction 
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d'un  Sourd  muet  de  Naisance,*  md '  El6m6ii»dd  Gnunmaire 
66n6rale  appliques  k  la  LAngue  Prancaise.'  He  wrote  and 
translated  several  other  works,  and  ne  was  a  member  of 
piost  of  the  learned  societies  of  his  time.  In  181 5  he  visited 
England  with  Massieu  and  Clerc,  and  was  very  honourably 
received  and  noticed.  The  old  age  of  Sicard  was  not  one  of 
ease  and  plenty,  though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  assidu- 
ous labour,  'for  he  was  involved  by  his  good  nature  in 
becoming  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  engagements  of 
others,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  his  expenses  on 
the  most  economical  scale.  His  death  took  place  in  May, 
lB'22.  Three  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  to  his 
memory ;  one  of  them  was  by  his  unfailing  friend  M.  Lafond 
de  Lad^at,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

( Biographie  Universelle.) 

SICILIES.  TWO,  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  THE* 
Regno  Unito  deUe  Due  Sicilie,  the  title  of  an  Italian  mo* 
narchy,  which  comprises  tlie  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
being  nearly  one-third  of  continental  Italy,  and  also  the 
island  of  Sicily.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the 
Italian  States.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but  there  has  been  hitherto  no  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  whole,  though  a  commission  of  engineers  is  at 
present  employed  on  a  survey.  According  to  an  admeasure* 
ment  made  on  the  map  of  Rizzi  Zanuoni,  which,  though 
not  faultless,  is  the  best  general  map  of  the  kingdom,  the 
area  of  the  Continental  territories  would  be  about  23,000 
Italian  square  miles,  the  Italian  mile  of  length  being  60 
to  one  degree  of  latitude.  If  to  this  we  add  about  7700 
miles  for  the  area  of  Sicily,  the  total  area  of  the  united  king- 
dom will  be  30,800  Italian  square  miles,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  England.  In  1837  the  ppulation  amounted  to 
above  eight  millions,  of  which  six  millions  were  in  the  Con* 
tinental  territories,  and  about  two  millions  in  Sicily.  In 
the  administrative  language  the  Continental  territories  are 
styled  '  Dominj  di  qua  dal  Faro,*  while  Sicily  is  designated 
as  *  Dominj  di  l^  dal  Faro.*  Writers  also  use  the  denomi- 
nation of  iSicilia  Citeriore  and  Sicilia  Ulteriore,  the  designa- 
tion having  reference  to  Naples,  the  capital.  A  geographi* 
cal  and  statistical  account  of  each  of  these  two  great  divisions 
is  given  under  Naples.  Kingdom  of,  and  Sicily. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  an  account  of  the  present 
system  of  government. 

The  Sicilian  monarchy  originated  with  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  An  outline  of  the  antient  history  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  as  well  as  of  its  subsequent  vicissitudes  previous  to 
the  Norman  conquest,  is  given  under  Sicily.  With  regard 
to  the  Continental  provinces,  which,  in  the  ante-Roman 
times  were  inhabited  by  numerous  nations,  the  Marsi,  Pelig- 
ni,  Marrucini,  Vestini,  Prcstutii,  Frentani,  Samnites,  Hir- 
piui,  Campani,  Lucani,  Appuli,  Calabri,  Salentini,  and  Brut- 
tii,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  tbe  great  aboriginal 
Sabine  stock,  and  other  from  Greek  colonies,  an  aecount  of 
their  antient  histoty  and  of  their  remains  of  antiquity  still 
existing  is  given  under  Apulia;  Basilicata;  Calabria; 
Campania;  Capva;  CuMiE;  LocRi  (Epizephyrii);  Mag- 
na Gracia;  Naples,  City  of;  P^stuu;  Pompbii; 
Pyrrhus  ;  Samnites  ;  Social  War;  Tarbntum,  &c. 

Those  various  countries,  being  finally  subjugated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  were  admi- 
nistered either  as  Municipia,  Coloniae,  or  Praefecturae. 
The  municipia  retained  their  local  administration  and  cus- 
toms, but  were  subject  to  the  Roman  law.  This  was  the 
condition  of  Cumie,  Acerrss,  Suessa,  Atella,  Formi»,  Ba- 
rium, and  other  places,  most  of  which  became  colonies 
under  the  empire.  The  colonies  were  very  numerous,  and 
among  others  are  Puteoli.  Pompeii,  Nola,  Sinuessa,  Casilt- 
num,  Calatia,  Teanum,  Abella,  Postum,  Buxenturo,  Sati- 
cula,  iEsernia,  Boianum,  Sepinum,  Sipontum,  Venusia, 
Brundusium,  Hydruntum,  Lupia,  Tempsa,  Croton,  Mamer- 
tum,  Petilia,  Scylacaeum,  Thurium,  and  other  places.  These 
colonies  had  their  civil  institutions  framed  after  the  model 
of  the  great  parent  city  Rome;  they  had  their  deouriones, 
decemviri,  »diles,  quaestores,  and  other  magistrates,  and 
their  public  acts  were  designated  by  the  term  *Ordo 
et  Populus,'  or  '  Senatus  Populusque'  (Nolanorum»  Min* 
turnensium,  &c.).  Several  towns*  which  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Roman  republic  were  free  allies,  *  socii,'  paying  merely  a 
tribute  to  Romob  such  as  Neapolis,  Nueera*  Salernum, 
Lucera,  Boi^eventum,  .Tarentum*  Locri*  Rhegium*  became 


afterwards  dolonies,  in  eonaaqiiflnoe  of  the  civil 
the  empire^  some  by  baviag  a  colony  sent  to  tbein,  othera 
by  merely  having  their  t:ivil  institutions  aisimiiiited  lo  those 
of  the  real  colonies. 

The  prefectures  bad  no  laws  or  magistrates  of  their  own 
choice,  but  were  governed  as  subject  towns  by  prefocta  sent 
from  Rome.  In  this  class  were  Fundi,  Venafruna,  AUifs, 
Arpinum,  Capua,  and  others. 

Hadrian  cnanged  the  form  of  administration  in  luly. 
which  he  divided  into  seventeen  provhiees.  Tbe  regions  now 
called  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  by  this  arrange- 
ment made  to  consist  of  part  of  the  province  of  Campam::, 
which  embraced  also  Latium»  and  of  the  four  prorioc^s 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Lucania  and  Brnttii,  Samnium,  an  i 
Sicily.  Campania  and  Sicily  were  administered  by  *ci.:.- 
solar'  governors^  the  others  by  correctors.  Tbe  gOTemm«*ct 
thus  became  more  uniform  and  absolute,  and  the  towns  L>st 
most  of  their  former  privileges.  Constantino  retained  xhv 
division  of  provinces,  and  placed  those  of  southern  ItaH 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  whiUt  tt  r 
provinces  of  northern  Italy  were  under  that  of  the  Vn  ar  os 
Italy,  who  resided  at  Milan. 

The  Christian  religion  spread  gradually  into  southerti 
Italy  dnring  the  second  and  third  centories  of  our  sra,  u 
is  proved  by  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  who  saffered  si 
Nola  and  Puteoli,  especially  under  Diocletian,  but  heatlitr- 
ism  continued  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  towns  tUi  after  trc 
reign  of  Constantino.  Such  was  the  case  with  Naples  il 
particular,  as  appears  by  a  passage  of  Symmaehus  (b.  i..., 
Epist  27)  whien  is  quoted  by  Giannone,  in  contradtction  tu 
the  popular  notion  of  the  early  oonversion  of  the  wLvU 
country  to  Christianity.  Under  the  successors  of  ConMi^  - 
tine  the  churohes  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily  were  pla<<%'. 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  «tr« 
called  '  Suburbicariaa/  in  the  same  manner  as  the  c^^r^- 
spending  provinces  were,  for  civil  matters,  placed  under  >^( 
administration  of  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  Until  the  rei^rn  •' 
Valentinian  III.,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rocrtu 
according  to  Sirmond,  Dupin,  and  Giannone,  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  these  suburbicarian  provinees  or  diooesef  < 
which  he  was  the  only  metropolitan,  and  of  which  he  ordain'. : 
the  bishops.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  styled  patriarch  tf 
the  Greeks. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the  re-e«t)S 
lishment  of  the  Gothic  prince  Theodoric  as  kiiiff  of  lu.t. 
the  provinces  of  sooth  Italy  retained  the  same  mm  of  -^  - 
ministration  which  they  had  under  the  Roman  emperrrv 
but  the  Goths  introtluced  the  practice  of  sending  a  cotv.s 
or  count  to  every  town  as  civil  governor,  besides  a  jodrr 
to  administer  justice.  Theodoric  enacted  many  useful  •  *> 
dinances  for  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  h  • 
under  him  and  his  immediate  successors  Itsdy  enj<<>r. 
peace  and  security. 

Justinian  having  taken  Italy  from  the  Goths,  establi> .  • 
the  office  of  exarch  or  imperial  lieutenant,  whose  reside  -  i 
was  fixed  at  Ravenna.    The  exarch  appointed  certain  <  li- 
cers,  styled  dukes,  to  be  civil  and  political  govemoi^ 
considerable  towns,  and  thus  Naples,  Tarentum,  Ga;:i 
Amalfl,  Surrentum,  and  other  places  had  each  ita  duke,  •  - 
pendent  on  the  Bysantine  exarch  at  Ravenna*  who  a  * 
kept  a  military  garrison  in  each  of  those  towns. 

Lpngobard  ^nriotL-^The  earlier  Loagobard  conquer  -% 
did  not  extend  their  conquests  beyond  Spoleto;  hut  afu- 
few  years,  about  580,  the  precise  date  being  a  matter 
controversy,  a  considerable  Lengobard  force  entered  Sx- 
nium,  and  took  Beneventum,  where  th^  established  a  du  -  >« 
under  one  Zoto.    This  duchy  became  one  of  the  most  t:r- 
portant  in  tbe  whole  dominions  of  the  Longohuds,  ha«i: . 
extended  its  dominion  not  only  over  the  mountainous  TT*g.  > 
of  Samnium  and  the  Abruzxi,  but  also  over  part  of  Csi:-*- 
pania,  including  Capua,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Apt.'  - 
It  was  under  duke  Zoto  that  the  Ix^ngobardsi  who  «y  r^ 
still  heathens,  about  tbe  year  583,  pillaged  the  nonaste* 
of  Monte  Casino.  The  monks  took  refuge  at  Rome,  wh^^**!  .• 
they  were  allowed  to  return  many  years  after,  when  f  . 
Longobards,  having  embraced  the  ftiith  of  the  Wesr^r'-. 
Church,  not  only  protected  the  monks,  bat  rebuilt  or  n** 
stored  the  monastery  about  the  year  69oi. 

Tbe  duchies  of  Naples  and  Gaeta,  the  tewnaof  AiBal5  an 
Surrentum,  the  peninsula  of  lapygia,  and  part  ^  the  emi*  - 
try  of  the  Bruttii  remained  under  the  Basteni  emperorv,  i<- ' 
in  a  state  of  almost  constant  war  with  the  Longobenk  « .* 
Peneventunu  About  the  year  663,  Oanstatts  II.  came  fnxa 
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Constantinople  with  a  large  armament,  and  landed  at  Ta- 
lentum  with  the  intention  of  driving  away  the  Longobards. 
He  besieged  Beneventura  unsuccessfully,  and  his  troops 
were  defeated  near  Formiie  by  Romuald  tbeLongobard  duke, 
ia  c'unbequence  of  which,  after  committing  many  depreda- 
tions,  he  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  wa«    soon  after 
f^nioihered  in  a  bath  at  Syracuse  by  one  of  his  domestics 
(ad.  GG8).  After  this,  Romuald,  duke  of  Beneventuro,  took 
from  the  Greeks  Salernum,  Barium,  Bnindosium,  Taren- 
tiim,  and  most  other  towns  on  the  coast  (a.d.  774).     Char- 
lemagne having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Deaiderius,  the 
last  king  of  the  Longobards,  received  the  allegianee  of  all 
tlie  rlukcs  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Longobard  king- 
rloin,  except  Arechis,  duke  of  Benevenlum,  who,  relying  on 
the  extent  and  remoteness  of  his  territories,  protected  by 
niountains  and  strong  passes,  defied  the  power  of  the  Franks, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  an  independent  prince.     Arechis 
was  a  man  of  abilities.    He  embellished  and  fortified  Saler- 
nnni  and  Beneventum;  he  encouraged  learning,  and  was 
tiiu  friend  of  the  historian  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  took  refuge 
at  his  court.     In  787  Charlemagne  having  come  again  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  entered  the  dominions  of  Arechis,  and 
aiivunccd   as  far  as  Capua.    Arechis  sued  for  peace,  and 
airieud  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles,  and  gave  him  his  son 
(.triniwald  as  an  hostage.     Arechis  died  shortly  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grimwald,  whom  Charlemagne  released 
on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  Charles  as  his  suzerain 
lu  all  public  acts,  and  also  razing  the  walls  of  Salernum, 
(Airnpsa.  and  other  places.     Grimwald  having  eluded  the 
l.iNt  condition,  Pepm,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  king  of  Italy, 
inarched  against  him  about  the  year  8U1,  but  was  repulsed. 
'i\i  his  summons  to  pay  him  allegiance  Grimwald  replied  by 
the  following  distich: — 

*  Liber  et  ingenuiifl  mim  natiis  utroqne  parrnto; 
Semper  ero  liber,  credo,  tueote  Deo,* 

In  806  Grimwald  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  at  Beneventum,  with  an  inscription  over  his 
totub.  in  which  he  is  called  the  'Saviour  of  Beneventum 
a^uiiist  the  phalanxes  of  the  Franks.*  Having  loft  no  sons. 
Ins  treasurer  and  namesake,  Grimwald,  styled  II.,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  He  made  peace  with  Charlemagne, 
anil  agreefi  to  pay  tribute  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  After  a 
WAV  ugninst  the  duchy  of  Naples,  which  acknowledged  the 
aiithnrity  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  Grimwald  II.  made  peace 
with  the  Neapolitans. 

About  830,  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Sicily,  landed  at  Tarentum,  drove  away  the  Byzantine  gar- 
n->iiii  und  governor,  and  from  that  time  they  made  frequent 
iMHirsions  into  Apulia.  They  also  took  Brundusium, 
Hiniun,  and  other  towns,  most  of  which  however  they 
nSandoncd  after  sacking  them. 

A.D.  S39.  Sicardus,  prince  of  Beneventum,  being  mur- 
(I'T'  (1  by  his  subjects,  his  treasurer  Radelchis  was  elected 
ill  his  place.  But  Siconulphus,  brother  of  Sicardus.  being 
supported  by  the  counts  of  Compsa  and  Capua,  and  by  the 
Ni'i]>olitans,  was  proclaimed  prince  at  Salernum  in  840. 
A  iuii'^  war  ensued,  in  which  both  contending  parties  called 
la  lu  their  assistance  bands  of  Saracens  from  Africa  and 
sp.iiti.  who  devastated  a  great  part  of  the  country.  The 
Miiahitniits  at  last  implored  the  interference  of  Louis 
1 1..  kiiii?  of  Italy,  and  son  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  who 
.line  with  an  army  and  drove  away  the  Saracens  as  far  as 
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>;>  1.  An  arrangement  was  made  through  King  Louis,  by 
u^ich  tiic  old  Longobard  principality  of  Beneventum  was 
<!  vulorl  into  two,  Radelchis  retaining  the  northern  part,  or 
t.>i*  eotintry  of  Samnium,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
Alriatic,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Beneventum,  and  Sico- 
iiiil[iluiH  assuming  the  title  of  Prince  of  Salernum,  which 
:m  iiictpality  embraced  Campania  and  Lucania.  Both  princes 
.  (knowicdged  themselves  vassals  of  Iy)uis,  king  of  Italy. 

sji.  J^rindulf,  count  of  Capua,  declared  himself  indepen- 
.'.•lit  of  ihe  prince  of  Salernum,  and  thus  a  third  state  was 

*  .rmr'l  out  of  the  former  principality  of  Beneventum.  In 
-  ",'  ,  Lnndo,  son  of  l^ndulf,  built  the  new  city  of  Capua  on 
•;,,•  hank."*  of  the  river  VuUurnus,  and  transferred  to  it  the 
ii.tKilutaiits  of  old  Capua,  which  had  fallen  to  decay. 

8  70.   The  people  of  Bari,  supported  by  the  Byzantines, 

•  'r.»\o  away  the  Saracens,  and  their  town  became  the  resi- 
.riirtj  oi'  the  Byzantine  governor,  or  strategos,  of  those  parts 
.J    Apii'iia.  Calttbrio,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  which 

.11  r*'inained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 
:n  aplcs  and  AmalA  had  their  own  dukes,  who  vere  elected 


by  the  citizens,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

890.  Leo  the  Philosopher,  emperor  of  the  East,  availing 
himself  of  disputes  concerning  the  succession  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Beneventum,  took  possession  of  that  city,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Longobard  principality  of  Beneventum,  which 
had  lasted  more  than  three  centuries. 

900.  The  people  of  Beneventum,  supported  by  Guy,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  having  driven  away  the  Byzantines,  proclaimed 
Atenul^s,  count  of  Capua,  as  their  prince.  Atenulfus 
however  and  his  successors  continued  to  reside  at  Capua, 
which  eity  thus  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive  princi* 
pality  which  embraced  Campania,  Samnium,  and  part  of 
Apulia  and  of  the  present  Abruzzo. 

963.  Landulfus  II.,  prince  of  Beneventum  and  count  of 
Capua,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Landulfus 
IIL  as  prince  of  Beneventum,  and  Pandulfus,  called  'Iron 
Head/  as  count  of  Capua ;  and  soon  after  Otho  I.  of  Ger- 
many, emperor  of  the  West,  went  to  Capua,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  two  brothers,  as  well  as  of  Gisulfus, 
prince  of  Salernum.  On  this  occasion  Otho  raised  Capua 
to  the  rank  of  a  principality  in  favour  of  Pandulfus.  In 
969  Landulfus  died,  and  Pandulfus  took  possession  of  Be- 
neventum also;  and  lastly,  in  978,  Gisulfus,  prince  of  Sa- 
lernum, died  without  issue,  having  appointed  for  his  suc- 
cessor Ptindulfus,  who  thus  re-united  under  his  sway  the 
whole  of  the  former  duchy  of  Beneventum.  Pandulfus,  the 
*  Iron  Heffd,'  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  prince, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  he  is  extolled  as  such 
by  the  anonymous  chronicler  of  Salernum,  who  was  his 
contemporary.  But  after  his  death,  a.d.  982,  his  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  Saler- 
num, and  the  other  Beneventum. 

982.  Otho  IL  came  with  an  army  with  the  intention  of 
expelling  the  Byzantines  from  Apulia,  but  having  failed, 
he  revenged  himself  upon  the  people  of  Beneventum,  who 
had  forsaken  him,  by  sacking  their  town.  In  consequence 
of  this  defeat  of  Otho,  the  Byzantines  recovered  in  some  de- 
gree their  former  preponderance  in  South  Italy,  seized  the 
whole  of  the  great  Apulian  plain  as  far  as  the  Apennines, 
and  built  a  town,  which  still  exists,  and  which  they  called 
Troia.  They  also  appointed  a  new  officer,  with  the  name  of 
Catapan,  to  rule  over  Apulia,  and  fixed  upon  Bari  for  his 
residence.     [CapitanataJ 

About  the  year  1016,  a  parly  of  Norman  pilgrims  from 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  France,  where  their  country- 
men under  Rollo  had  settled  about  a  century  before,  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  landed  at  Salerno  for  the  pur]iose 
of  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  Monte  Casino  and  Mount 
Gargano.  "Waimar,  the  prince  of  Salermo,  struck  with  the 
comely  persons  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  strangers,  received 
them  with  marked  attention,  and  induced  them  to  tarry  a 
while  in  his  capital.  In  the  mean  time  it  happened  that  a 
Saracen  squadron  anchored  at  Salerno,  and  threatened  to 
plunder  the  country  unless  they  were  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  natives  of  Salerno,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  principalities,  exposed  to  frequent  attacks  of 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  had  become  dejected  and  timid,  and 
did  not  think  of  resistance.  Whilst  their  prince  was  preparing 
to  pay  the  money,  the  Saracens  landed  on  the  beach  outside 
of  the  walls  of  Salerno,  where  they  feasted  and  caroused  in 
heedless  security  on  the  provisions  which  were  supplied  to 
them.  The  Norman  knights,  to  the  number  of  forty,  some* 
say  more,  indignant  at  the  sight,  suddenly  sallying  out  of 
the  town,  fell  upon  the  Saracens,  who  were  either  asleep  or 
otherwise  unprepared  for  defence,  made  great  slaughter  of 
them,  and  drove  the  remainder  to  their  boats.  The  prince 
and  citizens  of  Salerno  loudly  expressed  their  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  strangers,  and  ofi'ered  them  an  honour- 
able settlement  in  the  country,  which  the  pilgrims  declined, 
but  promised  that  on  their  return  to  Normandy  they  would 
send  some  of  their  countrymen.  Soon  after,  one  Osmond 
Drenjiot,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Rainulf,  Asclittin, 
and  other  relatives,  made  their  appearance  at  Capua,  where 
they  were  well  received  by  Panthiirus  IV.,  prince  of  Capua 
anci  Benevento.  It  happened  about  this  lime  (a.d.  1U17; 
that  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Bari  among  the  natives 
against  their  Byzantine  rulers.  The  insurgents,  headed  by 
a  certain  Melo,of  Longobard  descent,  and  Date,  his  brother- 
in-law,  proceeded  in  expelling  the  Greek  Catapan  and 
garrison.  But  new  troops  coming  from  the  East,  laid  siege 
to  Bari,  and  as  the  inhabitants  appeared  disposed  to  sur- 
render, Mclo  and  Dato  contrived  to  escape  to  Capua,  where 
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they  found  the  Norman  emigrants,  whom  Melo  engaged  to 
join  him,  together  with  other  militia  from  the  neighbouring 
principalities  of  Salerno  and  Benevento.  With  these 
troops  Melo  entered  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  defeated  the 
Greeks,  but  was  at  last  defeated  himself  near  the  site  of 
Cannse  in  the  year  1019.  The  Normans  however  protected 
his  retreat,  and  Melo  returning  to  Capua,  and  having  re- 
commended his  Norman  friends  to  Pandulfus,  prince  of 
Capua,  and  Waimar,  prince  of  Salerno,  set  off  for  Germany 
to  induce  the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Southern  Italy.  Henry  however  was  busy  about  other 
matters,  and  Melo,  after  repeated  journeys,  died  in  Ger- 
many. The  Normans  of  Capua  were  located,  some  in 
the  domains  of  the  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  and  others 
under  the  command  of  Dato,  at  a  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  that 
river.  But  Pandulfus,  prince  of  Capua,  and  his  brother 
Adinulfus,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  were  induced  by  large 
bribes  from  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East,  not  only  to  pay 
allegiance  to  him,  but  also  to  betray  into  his  hands  Dato, 
who,  being  seized  by  the  Greeks,  was  taken  to  Bari,  and 
there  bein^  tied  in  a  sack,  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  being 
guilty  of  high  treason.  The  emperor  Henry,  hearing  of 
these  transactions,  and  being  indignant  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Greeks,  and  the  connivance  of  the  Longobard 
princes,  in  breach  of  their  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperors 
of  the  West,  assembled  a  force  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Alps  about  the  year  1 022,  and  was  joined  by  the  contin- 
gents sent  by  the  bishops  of  Milan,  Verona,  Vercelli,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  other  cities,  most  of  which  had  in  that  age  their 
respective  bishops  at  the  head  of  their  municipal  adminis- 
tration. The  emperor  sent  15,000  men  under  roppo,  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  attack 
the  Greeks  in  Apulia;  and  another  body  of  20,000  men, 
under  Pelegrinus,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  sent  by  the 
way  of  Rome,  with  orders  to  seize  the  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
and  the  prince  of  Capua.  Henry  himself  followed  more 
leisurely  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  Norman 
settlers,  who  had  increased  in  number,  being  joined  by 
many  of  their  countrymen  from  Normandy,  followed  the  im- 
perial standard,  the  abbot  Adinulfus  fled  to  Otranto,  and 
Pandulfus  was  taken  by  the  emperor  and  sent  as  prisoner 
to  Germany,  and  the  principality  of  Capua  was  given  to  the 
count  of  Teano.  On  returning  to  the  north,  Henry  recom- 
mended his  German  auxiliaries  to  the  new  prince  of  Capua; 
but  after  the  emperor's  departure,  the  Normans,  being  neg- 
lected by  the  native  princes,  took  possession  of  a  district  of 
Campania  on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Naples,  and  with 
the  consent  of  that  duke,  where  they  built  a  town,  a.d.  1020, 
which  was  called  Adversa  or  Aversa,  being  considered  as  a 
bulwark  of  Naples  '  adversus'  Capua.  [Aversa.]  Rainul- 
fus  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Aversa,  which  title  was 
confirmed  some  years  after  by  the  emperor  Conrad.  This 
was  the  first  Norman  state  established  in  Italv. 

Norman  Period^  from  1020  to  1 194.— A  fresh  band  of  Nor- 
mans, headed  by  William,  Drogo,  and  Hunfred,  sons  of  Tan- 
cred,  count  of  Hauteville,  near  Coutances  in  Normandy,  a 
powerful  baron,  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Italy,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Waimar  IV.,  prince  of  Salerno, 
whom  they  assisted  in  taking  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  and  other 
places. 

1037.  Maniaces,  Catapan  of  Apulia,  having  prepared  an 
expedition  to  recover  Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  requested 
and  obtained  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  the  assistance  of  his 
Norman  auxiliaries.    The  expedition  proved  successful,  and 

f)\ii  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Saracen  emirs,  who  were 
ieutenants  of  the  Zeiride  sultan  of  Tunis  and  Kairwan,  a.d. 
1038.  The  Normans,  and  especially  their  leader  William 
of  Hauteville,  surnamed  Brasde-Fer,  or  the  *  iron-arm,' 
gave  material  assistance  to  the  Byzantines  in  this  cam- 
paign ;  bat  being  ill  reouited  by  Maniaces,  they  left  him,  and 
crossing  the  Strait  of  Messina,  they  marched  through  Ca- 
labria, and  seized  Melfi,  Venosa,  Ascoli,  and  other  towns 
of  Apulia.  They  made  Melfi  their  capital,  and  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Longobard  prince  of  Benevento, 
they  repulsed  all  the  forces  which  the  Byzantines  sent 
against  them,  and  took  the  whole  of  Apulia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bari,  Tarentum,  and  a  few  other  maritime  towns 
which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks. 

1043.  The  Normans  having  divided  the  conquered  terri- 
tories into  so  many  fiefs  among  their  leaders,  appointed  one 
of  them,  William  Bras-de-Fer,  to  be  above  the  rest  as  pre- 
sident in  the  council  and  captain-general  in  the  field,  with 


the  title  of  count  of  Apulia,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
united  militia,  Norman,  Longobard,  and  Apulian.  Ti.e 
Norman  county  of  Aversa  remained  separate  and  indef-^u- 
dent,  but  its  count,  Rainulfus,  as  well  as  Waimar,  princr  v; 
Salerno,  attended  the  diet  of  the  Norman  baroos  of  Apula 
at  Melfi,  in  which  William  was  proclaimed. 

1046.  William  Bras-de-Fer  died,  and  his  brother  Dr  z^ 
was  proclaimed  count  of  Apulia. 

1047.  The  emperor  Henry  III.  repaired  to  Ospua,  &t  •! 
gave  to  Drogo  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Apulia  ;  a:  i; 
being  dissatisfied  with  Pandulfus,  prince  of  Benevento.  I  -: 
made  a  grant  of  the  principality  to  both  the  count  of  Aj^u!  a 
and  the  count  of  Aversa,  who  divided  the  territory  heiu<-.n 
them,  but  did  not  take  the  town  of  Benevento. 

1053.  Pope  Leo  IX.  having  marched  with  an  anry 
against  the  Normans,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  :  h> 
however  he  was  treated  by  them  with  the  greatest  re^ftvi. 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  count  of  Apulia,  but  ga>'e  i.h 
Normans  all  the  lands  that  they  might  conquer  in  CaUbr.a 
and  Sicily  as  hereditary  fiefs  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Rotten 
of  Hauteville,  called  Guiscard  or  Wiskard, '  the  wise^'  ha\  >>  j 
succeeded  his  brother  as  count  of  Apulia,  readily  a\&: « .: 
himself  of  this  grunt  by  taking  a  great  part  of  Calabria  fr<  'i 
the  Byzantines.  His  younger  brother  Roger  bad  tt.r 
greater  share  in  this  new  conquest,  which  he  completed  i\ 
taking  Rhegium  and  ScylacsBum. 

1059.  Robert  Wtscard  was  by  common  consent  of  the  N<»r« 
man  chiefs  proclaimed  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  lie  :">- 
sumed  the  aucal  coronet  and  furred  robe,  and  waa  oonfinn*  ' 
by  pope  Nicholas  II.,  in  a  council  held  at  Melfi,  on  his  |^>  i  j 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pope  moreover  granie  1 
him  the  investiture  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  lie  t  ..• 
gaged  to  take  from  the  Saracens,  who  had  reoover^!  .: 
through  the  weakness  and  mismana^ment  of  the  K<- 
zantine  governors.  The  pope  granted  in  like  inann«;r  t ) 
Richard,  Norman  count  of  Aversa,  the  investiture  ot  *>f 
principality  of  Capua,  which  he  had  taken  from  LatKlulf.s 
the  last  Longobard  prince  of  Capua.  Duke  Robert  crci:  . 
his  brother  Roger  count  of  Calabria. 

1061.  Roger  invaded  Sicily,  being  supported  by  on?  t.^ 
the  Saracen  chiefs,  and  surprised  Messina. 

1070.  Robert  Wiscard  took  Bari,  Ae  last  stronghuM  >f 
the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy,  after  three  yean*  aiej^e,  li< 
then  joined  his  brother  in  Sicily,  where  they  took  PalerL.  . 
and  allowed  the  Mohammedan  population  the  free  exer  >■' 
of  their  religion. 

1075.  Rooert  Wiscard  took  Salerno,  and  drove  a«.; 
Gisulfus,  its  Longobard  prince. 

1077.  Landulfus,  prince  of  Benevento,  dying   \tiiii- .' 
issue,  Robert  annexed  the  principality  to  his   other  •> 
minions,  giving  the  town  of  Benevento,  with  a  small  U.  t 
tory  around,  to  the  pope.    Thus  ended  the  last  LoftgoU. . 
principality  in  Southern  Italy. 

1081.  Robert  Wiscard,  whose  daughter  had  married  t.  < 
son  of  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  %a:.. 
with  an  armament  to  the  liberation  of  Michael,  «ho  . 
been  deposed  by  Nicephorus  Botoniates.    Having  cntiu*  • 
the  administration  to  his  second  t^on  Roger,  he  took  «^    ' 
him  his  eldest  son  Bohemund.   Corfu  and  Durazzo  fell   ' 
his  hands,  and  marching  thence  overland,  he  deteftted  u-* 
forces  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  had  taken  possession 
the  Eastern  throne.    He  soon  after  returned  to  Italy  !.•  * . 
assistance  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  besieged  in  R  : 
by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.    He  liberated  ' ... 
pope,  who  followed  him  to  Salerno.    [Grbqouy  Vll.l 

1085.  Robert  having  reimbarked  for  the  £a*t»  Kiberc  : 
son  Bohemund  was  carrving  on  the  war  against  the  em|«-r  - 
Alexius,  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  at  the  a. 
of  sixty.     Robert  Wiscard  was  the  founder  of  the  Si"  . 
monarchy,  and  a  very  distinguished  personage  in  the  nr  i :  . 
ages.    He  bequeathed  Sicily  and  part  of  Calabna.  ^^^  i  - 
brother  Count  Roger,  with  the  exception  of  the  m^ 
Palermo,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  capital ;  ii>  .  - 
second  son  Roger  he  left  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  with  Sale 
and  the  rest  of  his  continental  dominions ;  and  to  Bohva^ 
he  ^ave  his  Eastern  conquests.      Bohemund    afleru:^    .< 
having  joined  the  ereat  crusade,  became  the  founder  of  .. 
kingdom  of  Antiocb. 

1090.  Note,  the  last  Saracen  garrison  in  Sicily,  su.  • 
dered  to  Count  Roger,  who  assumed  the  title  of  *  G  • . 
Count  of  Sicily.*     He  established  feudality  in  tho«e  to«  .? 
and  districts  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from  the  Saiacvi.v . 
the  rest  of  the  country  wan  considered  ciown  donuioa,  -  jj 
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pri)prietori  of  which  remkined  undisturbftd,  andoi  the  name 

•>f  iilludiaUsUorburgenutici.  He  inslituled  ths Sicilian  pnr- 
Iiuiiictil,  or  asienablf  of  (ha  great  feud ntoriot,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  laf,  who  met  when  convoked  by  the  prince.  In 
ID'Jl  he  tailed  to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  Galft,  or  Snracon 
j.ov«rnor,  lo  pay  tribule  to  the  count  of  Sicily.  Count 
Ko^or  proteered  all  hia  lubjecls,  both  Chriatinns,  SarBcciis. 
mill  JewB,  and  wu  popular  with  all.  He  even  forniud  a 
btidy-guard  uf  Mohammedans, 

IJUt.  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  died,  much  regretted,  and 
•K^s  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Milelo  in  Calabria.  He  was 
siirceeded  by  bii  son  Roger. 

lill.  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia  died  at  Salerno, and  was 
suri'ceded  by  hii  oon  Witliam,  who,  being  harassed  bv  his 
ii'rmctory  vastals,  applied  to  bin  eoutin  Count  Roger  II.  of 
Si^'ily,  entreating  him  to  come  to  his  assistance,  in  reward 
lur  which  he  t^ve  him  the  city  of  Palermo,  which  Robert 
Wi-rard  hod  kept  for  himself. 

1127.  Dute  William  died  at  Salerno,  baring  no  iisue, 
ijpiin  which  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  came  with  an  armament 
lo  cbim  the  inheritance,  and,  after  much  opposition  from 
aonic  of  the  barons,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  auiharity 
over  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Salerno.  Pope  Houoriua  II. 
hoMever  opposed  his  claim,  and  excommunicated  him. 
and  preached  ■  crusade  against  him.  The  pope  invaded 
Apulia  with  an  army,  but  woa  obliged  to  retire. 

1 1 23.  A  conference  took  place  near  Beneventum,  between 
Rnger  and  Ihe  pope,  in  which  the  latter  save  him  the  in- 
^c■,^ilu^o  of  the  dukedom  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Roger 
n;ts  now  master  of  the  whole  of  the  states  which  have  since 
cviistituled  the  united  Sicilian  monarchy,  with  Ihe  excep- 
tjiin  of  the  princtpaliiy  of  Capua,  which  was  possessed  by 
a  no  \  her  Norman  dynasty,  and  Ihe  duchy  of  Naples,  which 
siUI  retained  its  independence  and  its  elective  dukes  under 
a  nominal  allegiance  lo  llie  Eastern  emperors. 

1 1  .'iu.  Roger  having  assembled  a  parliament  at  Salerno, 
III  ivliich  he  called  not  only  his  feudatories  and  prelates,  but 
alsii  Ihe  most  learned  men  of  his  dominions,  it  was  decided 
in  iliat  assembly  that  he  should  aasume  the  title  of  kin(;  of 
Sii-ily.  This  resolution  was  unanimously  conarmed  by  the 
Sicilian  parliament  which  be  soon  afier  convoked  at  Paler- 
mo ;  and  on  Chrislmas-day  of  that  year  Roger  wan  solemnly 
croMnod  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  by  Ihe  four  arch- 
bish.ips  of  Palermo,  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Benevcnio.  He 
a»:,iimctl  the  title  of '  Rex  Sicilio,  DucatU3  Apulim,  Princt- , 
P'ltiK  L'apun.'  Robert,  prince  of  Capua,  carried  the  crown 
in  [lie  procession.  Pope  Innocent  II.  refused  to  acknow- 
I'.'il^e  Rugers  new  dignity,  and  Roger  on  his  part  ackiiow- 
li'ilijcd  Anac!elU4,  Innocent's  competitor,  as  pope. 

i  I3j.  King  Roger,  being  annoyed  by  the  hoslile  conduct 
iif  ihu  prince  of  Capua,  seized  that  principality  and  annexed 
il  10  his  olhcr  dominions. 

1  isn.  The  emperor  Lolharius  II.  and  pope  Innocent  II. 
took  Cipua  and  (treal  part  of  Apulia,  and  appointed  Rni- 
iiuir,  count  of  Avellino,duke  of  Apulia.  Roger  willidrew  to 
S  rity,  but  in  the  folbiving  year,  Lothariu*  having  returned 
lo  Germany,  he  landed  at  Salerno  and  retook  Capua,  No- 
c,  ra.  and  other  towns.  The  war  between  bim  and  Rainulf 
la>ied  two  years. 

1I3S.  Rainulf  died  of  afever  in  Apulia,  and  Roger  soon 
aficr  subdued  that  province. 

1 1 39.  Pope  Innocent  marched  with  troop*  into  Cam- 
pania, but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  hy  Roger,  who 
ii>:aicd  him  with  great  respect,  and  on  the  IMh  of  July  a 
lre:tly  was  concluded  between  them,  hy  which  the  pope 
•;riinied  10  Roger  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
ihn  king  swearing  allpgiance  lo  the  see  of  Rome,  and  pco- 
mi-ini^  ihe  payment  of  an  annual  iribute.  About  the  same 
iHiie  Scrgius,  duke  of  Naples,  having  died,  the  Neapolitans 
i-hL»c  fur  their  duke  the  eldest  son  of  king  Ro^er,  but  re- 
tained their  municipal  laws  and  liberties. 

]  1-10,  King  Roger  crosiicd  the  river  Pe^cara  and  seized 
that  p.trt  of  Abruizo  which  lies  between  the  Pcscara  and 
iUk!  Tronto,  end  thus  Ihe  Sicilian  kingdom  aliaincd  its 
r  mpoct  form  and  the  boundariea  which  it  has  retained  to 
ihii  iljy.  Roller  asK-mbled  a  parliament  at  Ariano,  in  which 
n  new  silver  coin  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  called  a  'ducat.' 
Ill  ]  1 46  he  sent  an  armament  to  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  whii'h 
lir>  iiiok.  as  well  as  Ihe  towns  of  MahadiaandSus,  the  island 
nl'  Jcrbi,  and  other  places.  Beini^  oRended  at  the  emperor 
M.iiiiiel   ComiicnuB  for  some  sliijlit,  king  Roger         '   ' 
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dered.  He  relumed  to  Sicily  with  a  lai^  booty  and  many 
itpinnera  and  weavers  of  silk,  whom  Roger  sellled  in  hit 
palace  at  Palermo.  Thus  the  manufacture  oTsilk  was  intro- 
duced into  Sicily. 

list.  Roger  named  his  son  William  hia  colleague  on 
the  throne. 

1154.  Roger  died  at  the  an^  of  Bfty-nine,  leaving  big 
third  wife  pregnant.  She  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  Con 
stance,  who  was  aflcrwards  wife  cf  llio  emperor  Henry  VI, 
and  mollier  of  Ficdcric  il.  King  Roger  was  the  third 
great  man  of  bis  family.  Rubcrt  Wiscard  and  Count 
Roger  laid  the  foundations  of  ibe  monarchy  by  their  con- 
quests, and  King  Roo'er  consolidated  the  whole  into  a  regu- 
lur  form,  made  a  body  of  laws,  and  established  an  orderly 
system  of  administral'tn. 

1154.  William  I.,  called  'the bad,'  succeeded,  but  did  not 
imitate  bis  father.  He  began  well  by  defeating  by  land 
and  by  sea  the  aimnments  of  Manuel  Comncnus,  as  well  al 
the  truoaa  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt-  He  also  extricated  him- 
self Willi  honour  out  of  some  disputes  which  ho  had  with 
the  pope.  But  afterwards  trusting  implicitly  lo  bis  favourite 
minister  and  admiral  Mujoiie,  a  covetous  and  cruel  man, 
he  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  nar. 

1  ICO.  Majone  was  killed  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  but 
the  rebellion  continued  until  it  was  put  down  by  force.  In 
1162  peace  w3S  establishtid  in  the  kingdom. 

1 16G.  William  I.  died  at  Palermo,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  sonWiUiaro  IL.  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  hia 
mother.  Tlio  Bi'st  years  of  his  reign  were  distracted  by  re- 
volts of  the  barons,  and  by  popular  lumiiUs  in  Palermo, 
where  the  Saracens,  or  Moslems,  who  formed  a  considerable 
and  wealthy  part  of  the  population,  being  accused  of  heinous 
crimes,  were  treated  with  great  rigour. 

1 174.  William  raised  Ihe  splendid  cathedral  of  Monreale 

1177.  William  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  II, 
king  of  England,  nho  was  received  at  Palermo  with  g^eat 

1178.  A  Sicilian  lleet  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  re- 
took Tyxe  and  Antioch  from  the  arms  of  Saltiheddin. 

1 1 84-85.  A  Sicilian  arinamenl  was  sent  to  Tliessalonica 
to  HUpport  Ihe  claims  of  Ale.\ius  Comnenus  against  the 
usurper  Andronicus.  The  war  ended  with  the  dethrone- 
ment and  e\eculion  of  Andronicus  by  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople. About  l(i,UUO  Sil^illan  soldiers  pcrislied  in 
battle. 

11H3.  William  having  no  issue,  Ihe  princess  Constance, 
his  aunt,  was  married  lo  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
I.,  and  declared  heiress  apparent  of  the  kingdom. 

1188.  Another  Sicilian  fleet,  under  William's  great  ad- 
miral Margaritone  of  Brindisi,  sailed  to  Syria,  and  relieved 
Tyre  end  Antioch,  which  were  besieged  by  Salalieddin. 

1189.  Wdliam  II.  died  at  Palermo.  He  was  stjlird'ibe 
rood,'  a  surnamo  which  he  deserved  for  hii  integrity,  liia 
tove  of  justice,  and  his  care  fur  the  welfare  of  Ins  subjects. 
The  Sicilian  parliament,  being  convoked  by  the  ehanceliur 
of  the  kingdom,  proclaimed  his  cousin  Tancred,  count  of 
Lecce,  an  iltegilimale  ion  of  Roger,  tbc  eldest  ion  of  king 
Roger.  This  was  done  through  fear  of  Henry  VI.  and  his 
German  foUowen,  wbo  would  have  taken  poxscssion  nf  Ihe 
kingdom  through  the  claim  of  Constance,  Henry's  consort. 
Tancred  had  a  great  reputation  for  courage,  generosity,  and 
love  of  learning. 

119I)-9l.  Richardl.  of  England  landed  in  Sicily,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  Tancred  with  re>pecl  to  his  sister 
the  dowager  queen  of  Sicily  and  her  widow's  selllenient. 

1191.  Henry  VI.,  now  emperor  of  Germany,  mvnded 
Apulia,  and  took  Salerno.  Rciunnng  to  Germany,  he  loft 
behind  his  wife  Constance,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
people  of  Salerno,  and  given  up  loTani'ted,  who  generously 
restored  her  to  her  husliand.  Tancred  drove  away  the  Ger- 
man troops  from  Apulia. 

1 194.  Tancred  died  at  Palermo,  leaving  a  son  William,  * 
minor,  to  succeed  him  under  the  guatdianship  of  his  mother, 
queen  Sybilla.  Henry  VI.  having  again  entered  Aptilift 
with  a  large  force,  and  being  supported  by  the  turbulent 
barons,  oven  an  the  wunlry  as  far  as  Rhegium,  crossed  tba 
strait,  and  took  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania.  He  then 
marched  lo  Palermo,  and  queen  Sybilla  and  her  son  William 
having  retired  to  a  castle,  ihc  city  opened  its  gates  to  Henry, 
aho  was  acknowledged  king  and  i^ulemnly  cruwned. 

1  IDS.  Henry  having  soiled  ilie  poisons  of  queen  SybilU 
and  hereon  William,  conGned  ibem  first  )o  a  monastery,  and 
Vol.  XXI.-3  Q 
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had  the  child  harharously  mutilated  and  deprived  of  eight. 
The  boy  expired  in  prison  shortly  after.  He  also  put  to  a 
cruel  death  their  principal  adherents.  Thus  ended  the 
Norman  dynasty,  which  had  reigned  with  gloiy  over  Sicily 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Suabiati  Dynasty.  1194-1 2G0. — A  revolt,  caused  by  the 
cruelties  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  brutality  of  his  Gorman  fol- 
lowers, broke  out  in  Sicily.  It  was  quelled  by  niab:>acre, 
and  the  prisoners  were  put  to  n  cruel  death,  some  being  em- 
paled, some  burnt  alive,  and  others  flayed  alive.  The  town 
of  Castrogiovanni  howevur  persisting  in  the  revolt,  Henry 
went  to  besiege  it,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died,  a.d.  1 197. 
Constance  remained  regent  for  her  son  young  Frederic  H. 
She  restored  peace,  sent  away  the  Germans,  and  put  herself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  her  subjects,  who  loved  her  as 
being  the  daugliter  of  Kint;  Roger. 

1 198.  Frederic  H.,  then  four  years  old,  was  crowned  king 
at  Palermo.  Not  long  after  Queen  Constance  died,  leaving 
her  son  at  Palermo,  where  he  was  educated  under  the  po- 
litical tutorship  of  the  pope. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Frederic  are  related  under  Fre- 
deric II.  of  Germany,  Under  his  rei^n  Sieily  and  Apulia 
enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  and  considerable  pros- 
perity. Frederic  was  a  legi(^lator:  many  of  his 'Constitu- 
tions,* or  code  of  laws  for  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  are  deserving 
of  praise,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  enacted. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  having  called  to  sit  in  the  Sicilian  parlia- 
ment two  *  prudhommes,'  or  *  wise  men,'  for  every  demesne 
town.  He  also  established  a  municipal  body  in  every  com- 
mune. Although  emperor  himself,  ho  caused  the  German 
diet  to  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  as  independent  of 
the  empire.  He  took  away  from  the  barons  the  exercise  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  which  in  their  hands  was  a  formidable 
means  of  oppression,  and  gave  it  to  the  king's  judges.  He 
abolished  the  trials  called  the  *  judgments  of  God,' and  judi- 
ciary duels.  He  encouraged  public  instruction,  founded 
a  university  at  Naples,  and  schools  at  Palermo  and  in  other 
towns. 

1250.  Death  of  Frederic  IL,  a  great  prince,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  Sicily.  Conrad  succeeded  him,  but  died  in  1254, 
leaving  his  only  son  Conradin  two  years  of  age.  Manfred, 
a  natural  son  of  Frederic,  assumed  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Sicily. 

1258.  Manfred  was  crowned  king  at  Palermo  with  the 
assent  of  the  parliament  on  the  rumour  of  the  death  of 
Conradin.  The  events  of  his  reign  are  given  under  Manfred. 

1266.  Battle  of  Benevento,  between  Charles  of  Anjou, 
whom  the  pope  had  crowned  king  of  Sicily,  and  Manfied. 
Manfred  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Charles  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Sicily.  Apulia,  Calabria,  &cc.  His  itovlmu- 
ment  was  tyrannical  and  rapacious,  and  liis  French 
soldiers  were  insolent  and  dissolute.  [Anjou,  Dukes  and 
Counts] 

1267.  Expedition  of  the  young  Conradin  to  recover  his 
paternal  kingdom.  He  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
at  Tagliacozzo,  and  betrayed  into  his  hands. 

1269.  Public  execution  of  Conradin  at  Naples.  [Con- 
radin.] 

Anjou  and  Aragonese period. — 1282.  Sicilian  vespei-s,  or 
general  massacre  of  the  French  in  tiie  island  of  Sicily,  to 
the  number  of  about  4000.  The  Sicilians  called  to  the 
throne  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Constance, 
daughter  of  Manfred.  Cliarles  of  Anjou  retained  the  con- 
tinental territories,  and  fixed  his  lesidence  at  Naples.  Both 
.styled  themselves  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  usage  began  gra- 
dually to  prevail  at  Naples  of  calling  the  island  Sicily  *  ultra 
pharum,'  and  the  continental  territories  *  Sicily  citra  pha- 
rum.* 

1285.  Pedro  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  Sicily  by  his 
second  son,  James;  the  eldest,  Alonso,  having  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Araj^on. 

1291.  Alonso  having  died,  James  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII ,  a 
friend  of  the  Anjous,  he  ceded  Sicily  to  Charles  II.  of  Na- 
ples, the  pope  granting  him  in  exchange  the  investiture  of 
Sardinia.  [Sardegna,  History  of."]  The  Sicilians  how- 
ever refused  to  be  given  up  to  the  Anjous,  and  in  1256  the 
pailiament  proclaimed  Frederic,  younger  brother  of  James, 
king  of  Sicily. 

I'.l!i6-133r.  The  reign  of  Frederic  was  stormy;  he 
had  to  struggle  agaiubt  his  own  brother,  who  joined  his 
AragoDcsc  troops  to  those  of  the  Anjous  from  Naples  and 


from  France,  and  against  Pope  Bonifaeo  VIIT.,  h!j  »  «  ,♦- 
ported  both  by  the  terrors  of  church  excomraunicaiiffn.  ".    . 
foreigners  landed  repeatedly  in  Sicily,  but  were  uliin..*'    • 
defeated. 

1302.  Peace  of  Cnslronovo,  which  put  an  end  fo  a  «  .-    • 
twenty  years.     Frederic  was  acknowledged  by  the  Av- 
on condition  of  marrying  Eleanor,  Charles's  daughter.  •  • 
on  the  further  condition  that  after  his  death  Sicih  m: 
revert  to  Charles  and  his  successors. 

1300.  Death  of  Charles  H.  at  Naples.  He  was  surct-  '   • 
by  his  son  Robert,  \Uio  put  himself  at  the  head  nt   i 
Guelphs  of  Italy,  while  Frederic  of  Sicily  took  the  |.j.' 
the  cin])eror.     A  dciultory  war  was  renewed  betw«en  N  • 
and  Naples. 

1331.  Frederic,  in  a  parliament  assembled  at  851.  •  •• . 
named  his  son  Peter  his  colleague  and  successor,  ;ii..l  .  i 
him  crowned  at  Palermo. 

1337.  Frederic  IL  of  Sicily  died  after  an  ercntA.:  1  : 
a  successful  reign  of  forty  years.  His  son  Peter  II.  ^..• 
ceeded  him. 

1342.  Peter  of  Sicily  died,  leaving  his  Fon    and   1     r 
Louis  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  John,  fl-.V- 
Randazzo,  an  able  statesman.     Hostilities  conlnr^»-l   '.  - 
tween  Sicily  and  the  Anjous. 

134}.  Death  of  Robert  of  Naples.  His  love  of  Icttt-:^  '    * 
consecrated  his  memory ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Petrault 
Boccaccio. 

1343-82.  Joan  L  succeeded  her  father  RobcrC  Y  ♦ 
the  events  of  her  reign  see  Joan  L  of  Naple*;. 

1348.  Treaty  of  peace  by  which  Louis  of  Sicily  t>uu  *  . 
successors  are  acknowledged  by  the  Anjoua  of  Ni.j  '•  -  • 
legitimate  kings  of  Sicily. 

1355.  Louis  of  Sicily  died,  and  was  sucrcedt<l   \\   .  - 
brother  Frederic  III.     Sicily,  under  the    weak    ro_: 
Frederic,  was  a  prey  to  factions.    The  barons  enc.       ' 
on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  on  the  Ibc.  .  • 
the  towns. 

1377.  Frederic  dying  without  male  issue,  the  rn-  ••: 
volved  upon  Martin,  called  the  younger,  son   of   M. 
Infante  6f  Aragon,  and  who  had  married  Mary,  j!::i  _ 
of  Frederic.   He  was  opposed  by  the  refractory  haion% 
kept  Sicily  in  a  s«aie  of  anarchy. 

1382.  Juan  of  Naples  put  to  death  by  Charles  of  Dlt- 
who  siicf  ceded  her. 

13Sfi.  Charles,  boinp   murdered  in  Hungary,   wrv 
cceded  by  his  son  Ladislaus. 

\2'}H.  Martin  of  Sicily,  being  supported  by  his  fat  I.cr."*!    - 
tin  the  elder,  who  had  become  king  of  Aragon  in  13'>:'.  v 
crowned  at  Palermo.     He  restored  the  authority  « ;   . 
crown,  and  checked  the  turbulent  barons. 

1  11)9.  Martin  of  Sicily  died  in  an  expedition  to  S^-' 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sicily  by  li.s  J. 
IMartin  the  elder,  king  of  Aragon,  who  died  next  \k::\t. 

1412.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  nephew  of  Kin^  M    '  -. 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily  after  an  interregnum  *i    • 
years.     He  sent  the  Infante  Don  Juan  to  govern  the  .-' 

1414.  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  died   after   a   si-, 
reign.     He  was  mostly  em]'lo\ed  in  foreign  wars,  or.  \ 
careless  of  the  welfaie  of  his  subjects.     He  was  su<  i*    . 
by  his  sisior  Joan  II.  of  Naples. 

141G.  Alfonso,  S4)n  of  Ferdinand,  having  succo<^^  ' 
father  as  kmg  of  .\ragon  and  Sicily,  recalled   the   J,  ■ 
Don  .Tuan  and  appointed  a  viceroy  to  gi»\ern   Sicily, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  viceregal  goveiiun.  • 
Sicily,  which  lasted  three  centuries,  to  the  great  diM:j 
nient  and  disadvantage  of  tie  Sicilians. 

1435.  Joan  II.  of  Naples  died,  and  bequeathed  bei  <  r  * 
to  Rene.    [Rene  of  An.tou.] 

1442.  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  and  L  of  Sicily  took  N. 
and  drove  away  Rem'.     Thus  Sicily  and  Naples  mcu 
porarily  reunited.     [Alfonso  V.] 

\AbH.  Alfonso  died  afier  a  long  and  eventful  reifv     *• 
had  some  hrdlianl  qualities,  but  was  too  fond  of  \.  .• 
was  too  subservient  to  the  feudal  interest.     Hi*  iW  c     ■ 
j-on  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  at  Naples.    The  cvenu 
reign  are  related  under  Fkrdinand  I.  ofNaplfs.  A\\  •• 
brother  Don  Juan  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  both  A     . 
and  Sicily,  and  Sicily  vas  again  governed  by  vicen  \*  : 
S])ain. 

14  79.  Ferdinand  of  Aras^on  and  Castile,  called  the  C.-.' 
j-on  of  Don  Juan,  succeeded  his  father  both  in  Ara^ 
Sicily.   He  was  styled  Ferdinand  XL  of  Sicily.  [Fkkp.n  .n 
V.  OF  Castilb.] 
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1820.  Military  revolution  at  Naples;  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution of  1812  is  proclaimed;  and  a  united  parliament  for 
Naples  and  Sicily  is  convoked.  Palermo  however  and  other 
towns  of  Sicily  proclaim  the  independence  of  that  island 
under  the  same  king ;  in  short,  a  repeal  of  the  union  which 
had  heen  enforced  hy  Ferdinand.  The  parliament  of  Naples 
sends  troops  to  Sicily,  and  Palermo  is  retaken. 

1821.  An  Austrian  army  marches  upon  Naples  with 
little  opposition.  The  constitution  is  abolished,  and  Ferdi- 
nand is  restored  to  absolute  power. 

1825.  Ferdinand  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis. 

1 830.  Francis  dies  after  a  short  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant reign,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  IL, 
the  present  king. 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are 
very  numerous :  the  old  chroniclers,  for  the  Norman,  Sua- 
bian,  and  Anjou  periods ;  and  Panormita,  Pontanus,  Valla, 
Collenuccio,  and  Albino,  for  the  Aragonese  dynasty.    The 

feneral  history  of  the  kingdom  has  been  written  by^Costanzo, 
uramonte,  and  above  all  by  Giannone,  whose  history  is  a 
classical  work,  and  has  been  worthily  continued  down  to  the 
present  times  by  General  CoUetta. 

SICILY  (in  Latin,  Sicilia;  in  Greek,  Siceiia,  SiceXta),  a 
large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Faro  di  Messina,  from  the  coast 
of  Calabria.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of 
which,  formed  by  Cape  LilybsDum,  is  towardii  the  west,  and 
is  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Cape  Bon  on  the  coast  of 
Tunis.  The  north-east  point.  Cape  Pelorus,  now  Capo  di 
Faro,  faces  the  rock  of  Scylla  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  from 
which  it  is  three  miles  distant,  and  the  south-east  point. 
Cape  Pachynus,  or  Passaro,  is  sixty  miles  from  the  island  of 
Malta.  The  length  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
the  island  on  the  map,  not  including  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  is  about  175  miles  each ;  and  that  of  the  eastern  side 
is  about  115  miles.  A  succession  of  mountain-groups  ex- 
tend across  the  island  from  east  to  west,  bearing  various 
names :  the  Mounts  Pelorias,  or  Dinamari,  between  Melazzo 
and  Taormina,  which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines  of  Calabria ;  the  Hersei  Montes,  farther  west ;  the 
Nebrodes,  now  Monti  Madonia,  south  of  Cefalii  and  Ter- 
mini, the  highest  summit  of  which,  near  the  town  of  Po- 
lizzi,  is  said  to  be  6000  feet  high ;  the  Cratas,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  extend  to  Palermo,  and  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  which  is  that  of  Calatamauro,  near  Corleone ;  and, 
lastly.  Mount  S.  Giuliano,  or  of  Trapani,  the  antient  Eryx. 
These  mountains  are  much  nearer  to  the  northern  than  to 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  longest  watercourses  are  con- 
sequently on  the  south  side  of  them.  Toward  the  centre  of 
the  island  are  the  Umestone  mountains  of  Enna,  now  Cas- 
Irogiovanni,  about  3000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Artisino, 
which  is  still  higher ;  both  of  these  are  offsets  of  the  Nebrodes 
ridges :  and  farther  south  the  lower  groups  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Noto,  formed  of  tertiary  rocks,  extending  to  Cape 
Passaro;  and  the  hills  of  Modica,  the  Hybla  Minor  of  the 
antients.  Few  summits  in  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
iEtna,  exceed  4000  feet  in  height.  Towards  the  eastern 
coast  rises  the  detached  ^roup  of  iEtna,  which  occupies  an 
area  nearly  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  (he  highest  sum- 
mit of  which  is  10,874  feet  above  the  sea.  [^Etna.]  At  the 
southern  base  of  iEtna  lies  the  plain  of  Catania,  the  largest 
in  the  island.  There  are  smaller  plains  along  the  southern 
coast,  near  Alicata,  Terranova,  Marsala,  and  at  Melazzo  on 
the  northern  coast ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  island  consists  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The  northern 
coast  is  generally  high,  the  mountains  in  many  places  com- 
ing close  to  the  sea.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  perennial.  Of 
these  few  the  principal  are,  the  Giaretta,  or  SimcBthus, 
which  flows  eastward  through  the  plain  of  Catania;  the 
Fiume  Salso,  the  antient  Himera,  which  flows  southward, 
and  enters  the  sea  near  Alicata;  and  the  Belice,  or  Hypsa, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Selinunte,  the  site  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinus.  Must  of  the  rest  are  torrents,  with  a  short 
and  rapid  course— dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer,  but  swell- 
ing into  formidable  floods  in  the  rainy  season,  when,  for  the 
want  of  bridges,  they  become  impassable  for  days  together. 
These  are  called  '  fiumare'  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  mountains  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages 
stripped  of  their  antient  forests,  and  they  now  present  a 
naked  and  barren  appearance.  The  sides  of  i^tna  however 
are  still  covered  with  fine  forests  of  oaks,  beach,  maple, 
birch,  fir,  and  magnificent  chesnut-trees.  A  few  other 
forests  are  acatteied  over  the  surface  of  the  island,  the  prin- 


cipal being  that  of  Caronia,  near  tiM  northera  coul;  tktt  of 
Capellaro,  south  of  Palermo ;  the  woods  near  CastelTetrmn'i, 
on  the  southern  coast ;  and  the  forest  of  Giummia,  west  of 
Caltagirone.  The  mineral  productions  of  Sicily  oookiAt  kA 
copper  and  silver,  which  were  once  worked,  but  are  nov 
abandoned;  cinnabar,  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  i;reat 
abundance,  especially  near  San  Cataldo,  Galati,  Buterj, 
Bifara,  Tavara,  and  Montegrande,  and  forms  a  coD^ider^bh* 
article  of  export  from  Alicata,  Gireenti,  and  Palma.  Thc 
quantity  exported  amounts  annually  to  between  500.<'vi^ 
and  600,000  cwt,  of  which  the  greater  part  goes  to  £n^'- 
land  and  France,  at  the  average  price  of  about  one  'onna ' 
(or  \Qs,  6d,)  the  cwt.  at  the  place  of  embarkatioo.  Se>cr^' 
of  the  sulphur- mines  are  let  by  the  proprietors  to  Eo^l  «U 
and  other  foreign  houses,  under  an  agreement  with  the 
government  for  a  moderate  fixed  duty  to  be  paid  on  ihr 
exportation.  The  infringement  of  the  convention  ou  the 
part  of  the  Neapolitan  government  has  given  rise  to  u.e 
so-called  'Sulphur  Question*  between  C&eat  Britain  &.*« 
Naples,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament  m  xua 
session  of  1840. 

Sicily  seems  to  contain  no  iron.  Marble,  alabaster,  and 
other  kinds  of  fine  stones  are  found  in  abundance.  Amb«r 
is  found  near  Catania.  There  is  rock-salt  near  Ca»uu- 
giovanni,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  con»ump«l  cr 
exported  is  sea-salt,  which  is  made  in  extensive  saline«  cr 
salterns  along  the  coast,  esjpecially  near  Trapani,  Mar^al*. 
and  Agosta.  The  exportea  salt  is  mostly  put  on  Iwiard 
Baltic  or  Norwav  traders. 

Sicily  has  no  lakes  except  that  of  Biviere,  near  the  es>: 
coast,  between  Catania  and  Syracuse,  which  is  about  twehis 
miles  in  circumference,  and  abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  Uke 
of  Pergusa,  near  Castrogiovanni,  in  the  centre  of  the  islafid, 
which  is  about  four  miles  round. 

The  sea  around  the  coast  of  Sicily  abounds  with  fish  kA 
various  sorts,  but  the  most  productive  fisheries  are  those  •  / 
the  migrating  fish,  the  sardine  and  tunny.  The  tunnj  l* 
caught  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  tonnare  of 
Trapani,  Termini,  Cefalii,  Melazzo,  Capo  Passaro,  &c.  The 
quantity  is  about  20,000  cwt.,  most  of  which  is  consumed  m 
Sicily  and  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  is  said  to  occupy  about  one- half  of 
the  tilled  land.    They  reckon  five  qualities  of  wheat*  t2k.> 
best  of  which  is  that  of  Termini,  and  the  lowest  quality  th.t 
of  Catania.    The  difference  of  price  between  tliese  tvj  i» 
about  one-eighth.    But  corn  is  generally  dear  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads  in  the  interior ;  aiid 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  corn  of  Apulia,  sue 
even  of  Egypt  and  the  uirimea,  brought  by  sea  to  Hes&tr.^ 
and  other  ports,  and  there  sold  cheaper  than  Sicilian  oui  i. 
This  tends  to  discourage  native  agriculture.    The  lo«c. 
classes,  especially  in  the  interior,  eat  barley  bread.    liid.&rt 
corn  and  beans  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.    Wtnv  ^ 
made  in  abundance,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  iL. 
island.  The  white  wines  of  Marsala,  Castelvetrano*  Catan  a. 
and  Bronte  or  ^tna  wine,  are  exported  in  considerai.o 
quantities.    The  firm  of  Woodhouse  alone  exports  jm  • 
barrels  yearly.    Their  establishment  at  Marsala,  whicL  i. .« 
existed  since  Nelson^s  time,  is  on  a  large  scale,  wuh  ilt^ 
tilleries   of   brandy.     The  amarena  of  Agosta  and   t.  . 
muscat  of  Syracuse  are  fine  dessert  wines.    The  red  viii.t 
of  Faro  is  a  good  common  wine ;  that  of  Melazzo  is  sou* 
what  inferior,  and  that  of  Mascali  is  still  poorer.     Sici!..* 
wine,  especially  white,  is  exported  to  England,  Germanv. 
Spanish  America,  and  Brazil.    More  than  20,00D  bar.«.  - 
of  both  white  and  red  are  sent  annually  to  Holland  a. 
the  Baltic  ports,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  French  wiu«> 
Sicily  sends  also  wine,  both  white  and  red,  to  Malta,  tl- 
Levant,  and  the  Black  Sea.    Much  remains  to  be  dune  d^ 
the  improvement  of  Sicilian  wines,  both  in  the  oulti^ai  «•  • 
of  the  vine  and  in  the  process  of  wine-making.    The  c.^- 
tillery  of  alcohol  has  been  greatly  impro\ed  of  late  yean^  I  • 
means  of  the  new  French  alembics  of  Berard  and'Cellur 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirit  is  exported  to  Suu\. 
America,  as  well  as  tartar,  both  white  and  red.      D:ie. 
raisins,  called  zibib,  are  exported  from  Messina  to  t',it 
amount  of  about  6000  barrels.    Messina  is  also  the  dtrpi.. 
for  the  currants  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  dT  which  about  I2.vi  • 
barrels  are  yearly  sold  and  exported  to  Trieste^  England. 
and  America. 

Olive-oil  is  not  produced  in  great  quantity,  and  k  gtcf - 
rallv  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  to  bad  management ;  it  i« 
produced  chiefly  along  the  northern  coast,  and  no:  aucb  t.4 
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flbolition  of  every  remnant  of  feudality.  He  set  the  example 
himself  by  renouncing  several  feudal  duties  and  fees.  He 
also  ordered  the  demesne  lands  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  rural  population. 

The  manufoctories  of  Sicily  are  neither  numerous  nor  on 
a  large  scale.  Cotton-eloth  is  manufactured  at  Messina, 
Catania,  Palermo,  and  Caltagirone ;  silks  at  Palermo,  Ca- 
tania, and  Nicolosi ;  leather  at  Messina ;  gloves,  soap,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  paper,  at  Palermo ;  coral  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  is  wrought  at  Trapani. 

The  merchant  vessels  of  oicily,  most  of  which  are  coasting 
vessels,  amount  to  about  1 400,  besides  Ashing- boats.  The 
maritime  trade  of  Sicily  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Genoese, 
Austrian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  ships. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sicily  are: — Palermo,  Messina, 
Catania,  Syracuse,  Aoosta,  Trapani,  Giroenti.  Among 
the  inferior  towns,  the  following  deserve  notice:— -Melaizo, 
Patti,  Taormina,  Castro  Reale,  and  Randazzo,  noticed 
under  Messina  (Intendenza)  ;  Termini,  Cefalii,  Corleone, 
Monreale,  and  Carini,  noticed  under  Palermo  (Inten- 
denza) ;  Caltagirone,  Nicosia,  Aci  Reale,  Paterii5,  Ademo, 
and  S.  Filippo  d*Argiro,  noticed  under  Catania  ;  Sciacca, 
Castronovo,  Bivona,and  Aragona,  noticed  under  Giroenti; 
and  Marsala,  Alcamo,  and  Alicata,  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads. 

The  other  towns  which  deserve  notice  are :— 1,  Castelve- 
trano,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Entella,  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  in  a  romantic  situation  on  a  hill  in  the  province 
of  Trapani:  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Selinug  are  a  few  miles 
south  of  Castelvetrano,  near  the  sea-coast.  2,  Mazzara,  a 
bishop's  see,  and  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  3,  Calta- 
nisetta,  a  considerable  to^  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
with  above  20,000  inhabitants,  and  numerous  churches  and 
convents.  4,  Caltabellotta,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  on 
a  hill  north  of  Sciacca.  5,  Castrogiovanni,  near  the  site  of 
the  antient  Enna,  a  town  of  1 2,000  inhabitants.  6,  Cala* 
taxibet,  or  Calascibetta,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  near  Castrogiovanni.  7,  Terranova, 
near  the  site  of  the  antient  Gela,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island,  with  about  9000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  by  sea.  8,  Modica,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-cultivated  districts  in  all  Sicily,  has  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  and  about  24,000 '  inhabitants.  The  finest 
cattle  in  Sicily,  the  finest  wool,  and  the  best  cheese  and 
butter,  belong  to  the  district  of  Modica.  9,  Piazza,  with 
18,000  inhabitants  and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  on  a  hill  half- 
way between  Castrogiovanni  and  Caltagirone.  10,  Note, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  considerable  town,  with 
numerous  convents  and  churches,  and  18,000  inhabitants. 
11,  Castellamare,  on  a  gulf  on  the  northern  coast,  between 
Palermo  and  Trapani,  has  a  strong  castle,  4000  inhabitants, 
and  large  granaries:  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by 
sea.  12,  Palma,  a  well-built  town,  on  a  hill  not  far  from 
Alicata.  13,  Salemi,  a  town  in  the  west  part  of  the  island, 
built  by  the  Saracens,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Alicia, 
has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  14,  Lentini,  the  antient 
Leontini,  has  6000  inhabitants  and  some  good  buildings  ; 
but  the  air  is  considered  unhealthy  in  summer.  15,  Car- 
lentini,  with  4000  inhabitants.  16,  Geraci,  north-west  of 
Nicosia,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  other  towns  of  less  note,  such  asCalatafimi,  Partanna, 
Leonforte,  Ragusa,  Naro,  &c.  Sicily  has  many  towns  con- 
taining above  three  thousand  inhabitants,  as  the  country 
population  live  chiefly  in  towns,  and  not  in  cottages  dis- 
persed about  the  country. 

The  small  islands  belonging  to  Sicily  are — I.  The  group 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.  [Lipari.]  II.  The  group  of  the 
Trapani  Islands — 1,  Favignana,  the  antient  iEgusa,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Sicily*  is  eighteen  miles 
in  circumference :  it  has  good  anchorage-ground  for  large 
vessels,  and  a  strong  castle.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  criminals.  Favignana  has  good  pastures  and 
copious  springs.  A  number  of  sheep  are  reare<l  on  this 
island,  and  the  surrounding  sea  abounds  with  fish.  The 
woods  contain  hares  and  deer.  2,  Maretimo,  the  antient 
Hiera,  west  of  Favignana,  and  farther  out  at  sea,  is  eleven 
miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  rocky  and  naked,  and  the  coast  is  bold  and 
steep:  wild  thyme  grows  in  abundance,  and  supplies  nourish- 
ment for  swarms  of  bees.  It  has  a  strong  castle  with  dun- 
geons for  state-prisoners.  3,  Levanzo,  the  antient  Buccina, 
north  of  Favignana,  and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
point  of  Trapani,  is  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  some 
good  pastures.  4»  The  group  of  small  rocky  islandfi,  danger- 


ous to  navigators,  called  antiently  jBgade%  and  oov  For- 
mica and  Scoglio  di  Mezzo,  are  between  Levanxo,  FangnftTia, 
and  the  mainland,  near  which  the  consul  Lulatius  defeai«<l 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  first  Puoie  war.  &. 
The  group  of  small  islands  south-east  of  Farigtiana,  aiid 
near  Cape  Lilybteum,  one  of  which  is  the  aDiieiii  Motta. 
once  a  settlement  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  afterwaids  a 
stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  vaa  dealroyed  b> 
Dionysius  the  elder.  A  Punic  ioscriptton,  foood  on  V20 
island  in  1779,  was  transferred  to  the  town-beuae  of  Mar- 
sala, where  it  probably  stiU  remains*  III.  The  island  d 
Ustica,  forty  milea  north  by  west  of  Palermo,  is  about  elerto 
miles  in  circumference;  the  surface  ia  billy;  it  eontami 
many  olive  and  other  trees,  and  large  cisterns  cut  in  tlj* 
rock,  as  well  as  sepulchres  and  other  traces  of  antient  cvU^ 
nization.  Ustica  was  for  oenturiea  deserted,  owing  to  the 
island  being  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Bacbary 
pirates,  until  the  year  1759,  when  a  fre^^h  colony  was  atni  to 
it,  with  a  garrison,  and  several  small  forts  were  buiit:  tLa 
population  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition.  IV.  Tbo  islaii'l 
of  Pantellaria,  the  antient  Cossyra,  is  situated  btrtween  tlx* 
south-west  coast  of  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Tuois  ea«t  -  f 
Cape  Bon,  from  wliich  it  is  about  forty  miles  distant.  I:  '« 
sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  south  of  Mai- 
zara.  Pantellaria  is  about  thirty- six  miles  in  cireumfereDcr ; 
the  ground  is  in  great  part  of  volcanic  formation,  and  pio- 
duces  vine  and  olive  trees,  cotton,  pulse,  and  pasture,  hv\ 
little  com.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  3500,  are 
remarkably  industrious.  The  island  has  several  cr«eu 
with  good  anchorage-grouiid.  An  herb  called  orscglu 
which  grows  on  the  island,  is  used  for  dyeing.  There  U  s 
warm  soapy  spring,  which  is  used  for  bleaching  and soourmc 
linen,  and  other  mineral  springs  whidi  are  of  use  in  sevtrK 
complaints.  A  copious  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  island  tar- 
nishes the  inhabitants  with  drinkable  water.  There  is  a  lova, 
with  several  churches,  and  a  castle  with  a  garrison  mnx 
from  Sicily.  V.  South  of  Pantellaria,  towards  the  coaa  uf 
Tripoli,  are  the  two  uninhabited  islands  of  Linoaa  and  Lua- 
pedosa.  Linosa,  which  is  the  smaller,  is  destitute  of  water, 
but  Lampedosa  has  a  good  spring  and  good  anchorage- 
ground,  and  a  soil  capable  of  cultivatioo*  and  ii  was  one ; 
mbabited.  Lampedosa  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Sicilaa 
family.  During  the  last  war  the  English  from  Malta  sent  a 
colony  of  Maltese  to  Lampedosa,  with  a  detachment  of  sU- 
diers  for  their  protection,  but  the  island  was  alterwari* 
abandoned.  Lampedosa  is  about  ninety  miles  west  b^ 
south  of  Malta,  130  sonth-west  of  the  nearest  point  «.f 
Sicily  near  Alicatn,  and  about  75  miles  east  of  Cape  Maixi- 
diah  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  Linosa  is  about  SO  milea  nortr- 
cast  of  Lampedosa.  The  crown  of  Sicily  used  to  re." 
feudal  homage  from  the  grand-master  of  the  ordrr  < 
Malta,  that  island,  as  well  as  Goso,  having  fbrmerlj  htrii 
subject  to  the  king  of  Sicily. 

The  best  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  are  thoee  of  Mes- 
sina and  Syracuse,  which  ai-e  perfectly  safe;  and  the  U::i' 
particularly  is  capable  of  containing  a  fleet  of  lar^  si»i(>i  r 
war.  The  ports  of  Palermo,  Agosta,  and  Trapani  are  i.ci: 
in  importance.  But  the  southern  coast  is  destitato  of  har- 
bours :  that  of  Girgenti  is  only  fit  for  small  craft,  and  tbc^- 
fore  this  large  tract,  called  *  la  Costa  di  Measogiomo,'  .• 
dreaded  by  Mediterranean  sailors,  who  consider  it  a  dan-  **- 
ous  lec-shore.  Until  of  late  years  Sicilian  vesseU  sei<L  . 
ventured  beyond  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  tbey  now  begji  ij 
trade  as  far  as  South  America. 

( Serristori,  iS/a^t>/tca  d* Italia;  DetcrtMione  Genffrm-.  . 
dell*  Jtala  di  Sict/ia,  anonymous,  2  vols,  snail  8vu,  i^ 
lermo,  18U6  ;  Patem6,  yia^gi  per  la  SictUa,  1817  :  U.    • 
lani,  Nuovo  Dizionario  Geogrcfico  SUUitiico  deUa  S^i^t  l 
1819.) 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  Sicily  with  a  f«w  re- 
marks. The  economical  condition  of  Sicily  is  in  a  »taie  « • 
transition.  Until  1812  the  best  part  of  the  cultivated  la^-m: 
in  the  island  belonged  to  the  barons,  the  chureh,  and  ?•* 
several  corporate  bodies,  as  fidei-commissa,  and  were  uic^ 
pable  of  being  alienated.  This  mass  of  property  was  o^:- 
sequently  unimprovt;d.  Most  of  the  estates  were  aUo  vu- 
cumbered  with  mortgages,  the  interest  of  which  abserbei  a 
great  part  of  the  annual  rent,  but  the'  interest  was  not  re- 
gularly paid,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  laws  acaiurt 
debtors,  and  especially  noble  debtors.  Must  of  the  bar^*:* 
lived  in  the  large  towns,  or  at  Naples  near  the  rouiu 
neglecting  their  estates,  ignorant  of  their  own  6nanc... 
a&irs,  trusting  implicitly  to  agdhts  and  lavyefs^  squand<.« 
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B  c,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  EabOBi^  and  Megarians^ 
led  by  the  Athenian  Th tides,  landed  on  ihe  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  they  found  the  country  deserted,  the  Siculi 
having  withdrawn  to  the  interior  in  consequence  of  the 
irruptions  of  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Greek 
colonists  built  the  town  of  Naxos.  In  the  following  year  a 
party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Afchias, 
landed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inha- 
bited it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Syracuse. 
Four  years  later,  the  Greeks  of  Naxos  drove  the  Siculi  out 
of  Leontini  and  Catana,  and  occupied  those  towns.  About 
712  B.C.  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  built  Gkla  on  the 
southern  coast.  In  course  of  time,  both  Syracuse  and  Gela 
sent  colonies  to  other  parts  of  the  island ;  a  colony  from 
Gela  built  Agrigentum  (Girgenti),  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  Acram,  and  the  Syracusans  colonised  Camarina.  A 
colony  of  Megarians  settled  at  Hybla,  and  afterwards  built 
Selinus,  651  B.C.  Colonies  from  Zande  founded  Myl»  and 
Himera.  The  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  princes.  The  Greek 
towns  governed  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly 
aristocratic,  as  Dorian  towns  generally  were;  afterwarcu 
some  citizens  rose  to  be  tyrants  or  permanent  chief  magis- 
trates. Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  among  these.  He  flourished  about 
495  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Siculi,  took  Naxos  and  Leontini, 
and  obliged  th<5  Syracusans  to  give  up  Camarina.  Having 
joined  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  they  surprised  Zande, 
and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilas  then  in- 
vited a  party  of  Messenians  to  colonise  Zande.  Phalaris 
way  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  about  b.c.  565  to  550.  Many  stories, 
probably  exaggerated,  are  told  of  his  cruelty.  He  however 
extended  and  consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentum. 
Phalaris  was  killed  in  a  popular  insurrection,  and  about 
sixty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 
He  raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of  Agrigentum, 
and  he  conquered  Himera,  thus  extending  the  dominion 
of  Agrigentum  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  Gelon, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  early  Sicilian  princes.  Gelon  and  Theron  together 
defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  480  b.c, 
called  in  by  the  people  of  Selinus,  and  also  by  Therillus, 
tyrant  of  Himera,  who  liad  been  driven  away  by  Theron, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  The  history  of  that 
period  is  briefly  narrated  under  Qelobt.  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum  were  now  the  preponderating  states  in  Sicily. 
Gelon  was  succeeded  in  Syracuse  by  his  brother  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Gela,  who  died  467  b  c.  [Hieron  I.]  His  suc- 
cessor Thrasybulus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  insur- 
rection, Syracuse  adopted  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  people  of  Agrigentum  about  the  same  time  expelled 
their  tyrant  Tbrasydseus,  and  restored  the  democracy. 
Empedocles  is  said  to  have  framed  a  new  constitution  for 
Agrigentum ;  and  Charondas  did  the  same  for  Taurome- 
nium,  Catana,  Himera,  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidio 
origin.  Between  452  and  440  b.c,  Sicily  was  distracted  by 
an  internal  war  between  the  Siijuli,  led  by  their  king  or 
chief  Deucetius,  and  the  states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syra- 
cuse. It  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Trinacria,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Siculi,  after  a  desperate  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  site  of  Trinacria  is  not  ascertained, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Palica,  east  of  Oalta- 
girone,  and  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain  of 
Catania.  The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Leontini.  This 
was  a  war  of  races;  the  Doric  dties  taking  part  with  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Chalcidic  cities  with  the  Leontini.  The  latter, 
being  the  weakest,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance. 
The  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place  427  B.C., 
but  it  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  towns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their 
fleet  B.C.  425.  A  new  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus 
led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  415  B.C., 
which  terminated  faUlly  for  the  Athenians.  [Alcibiadbs; 
Syracuse.]  The  Egestans.  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led  to  the 
second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  b.c), 
who,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took 
and  plundered  Selinus  and  destroyed  its  splendid  temples. 
Selinus,  though  it  continued  to  exist  afterwards  for  a  time, 
never  recovered  from  that  blow.  The  Siculi  of  the  interior 
having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  their  united  forces  attacked 


Himera,  whieh  stood  on  the  north  eoait,  on  tlw  site  of  ibe 
modem  Termini,  took  it  and  destroyed  it  ooaplet«ly,  340 
years  after  its  foundation.  The  CartbagiDians  next  >iiffc<d 
the  powerful  city  of  Agrigentum,  and  aftar  r  loog  sie^i 
took  and  destroyed  it,  406  &c.   [Aoriobntoii.] 

The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily*  whnm  tbey  f«- 
mained  for  alwut  a  century  afid  a  half,  till  the  ixH  Poue 
war.  Syracuse  was  the  only  city  that  effeetually  opposed 
Carthage  and  prevented  its  dominion  exteodiog  over  the 
whole  island.  After  a  succession  of  wars  between  Ouihage 
and  Syracuse,  a  brief  summary  of  which  is  given  vodw 
DioNTsius  the  elder  and  TiKOLXoif,  a  treaty  was  eondoded 
about  340  B.C.,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  xetRtned  poe- 
session  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  river  Hai^cni 
near  Mazzara  forming  the  boundary  of  their  dominions  oo 
that  side.  Lilybnum  in  the  south,  Eryx  in  the  west«  and 
Panormus  in  the  north,  were  the  principal  aettlenentt  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  they  flourished  by  eommoroe.  Tb« 
other  towns  formed  a  league,  of  which  SyrRouae  was  the 
head.  Timoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  oolonies  to  repeople 
Agrigentum,  Agyra,  Gela,  and  other  places  whieh  bad  been 
devastated  during  the  war.  The  history  of  Sicily  from  the 
time  of  Dionysius  the  elder  becomes  in  great  measttre  ideai- 
tical  with  that  qf  Stracusb. 

The  Carthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Syracuse,  and  of  a  war  between  Agathodes,  tyrant 
of  that  city,  and  the  people  of  Agrigentum,  to  interfere  t« 
mediators,  when  in  reward  for  their  mediation  they  securH 
an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Selinus,  HerRclca,  ao^ 
the  Hiermn  Himerenses  (hot^prings  of  Himeim)  veie  in- 
eluded  within  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  whieh  do« 
extended  eastward  to  the  river  Himera.  A  war  broke  out 
between  Syracuse  and  Carthage  about  310  B.C.,  the  partira- 
lars  of  which  are  related  under  AoATHOCLsa.     Pnce  «m 


concluded  after  his  death,  but  ftesh  civil  disseosiooa  witbu 
Syracuse  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  again  to  attact 
that  city,  which  then  called  Pvrrbns  to  its  aasisianra. 
Pjrrrhus  came  and  drove  the  Carthaghiians  oat  of  the  ulmnd. 
with  the  exception  of  the  strong  town  of  Lilybvum,  whict. 
he  could  not  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Sieily  to  ni 
own  dissensions  and  the  mercy  of  the  Canhaginiaii% 
[Ptrrhcts.]  It  was  lucky  for  Svraeuse  in  this  emergency 
that  it  found  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  hie  ecuir 
try.    The  sequel  is  narrated  under  Hisroh  IL 

The  following  struggle  in  Sicilv  between  Rome  nnd  dr- 
thage  is  found  under  the  head  of  Puvr ic  Wars  (the  ir»u 
At  the  end  of  that  war  the  Romans  soeoeeded  the  Cartka- 
ginians  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part  of  SinU . 
Hieron  IL,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  posseaaion  of  ti* 
eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome.    His  son  Hieronymos  ic 
prudently  quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  eeeond  Punu 
war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  try  tb^ 
Romans  after  his  death  [Syracuse],  and  thus  the  Roma:  ■ 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  island,  which  they  ndmi    *• 
tered  as  a  province  under  a  pr«tor.    The  eharacter  of  xtz. 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  as  through  C:ccr- 
in  his  'Orations  against  Verres.*    Although  all    Home 
governors  of  Sicily  were  probablv  not  so  bad  as  VcnvN 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  fearftil  decay  m* 
which  that  fertile  and  once  WMlthy  country  was  redncvd  ->. 
the  time  of  Cicero,  had  been  the  gimdual  work  of  kmg  yta- 
of  misgovern ment,  which  made  the  Siciliana  regtti  t.- 
former  dominion  of  Carthase.    *All  our  piovinees  are 
tears,*  exclaims  Cicero,  'aU  ftee  people  have  oompUu.-*- 
against  us,  and  lastly  all  kings  remonstrate  agnmst  v«- 
rapacity  and  our  injustice.    There  is  no  plaecb  however  re 
mote  or  conoealed  within  the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  wb  t>c- 
the  report  of  the  iniouity  and  licentiousness  of  onr  nen  i. 
not  extendetl.    In  ttiese  times  the  Roman  people  can  t 
longer  bear  the  burthen,  not  of  the  violence  or  war  of  o:^«' 
nations,  but  of  their  wretchedness,  their  teara.  their 
plaints  and  execrations.'    (Cicero  in  Verrem^  iv.  ft9o 

The  consequences  of  Roman  misgovemment  aieexhiUi 
in  strikine  language  bv  the  same  orator  :--*Tboee  ^r^ 
fields  and  nills  which  I  had  once  seen  in  all  their  verdar 
pride  and  beauty,  look  now  squalid  and  forsaken,  and  apf«a' 
as  if  mourning  for  the  absence  of  the  husbandman.  The  ftr  ^ 
of  Herbita,  of  Enna,  of  Mutgantiuro,  of  Machafa,  of  Arse- 
rium,  of  Agyra,  are  mostly  deserted,  and  we  looked  in  «a.  ^ 
for  the  masters  of  so  many  fertile  jugera  of  land.  The  r%?i 
fields  round  iEtna,  once  the  best  cultivated,  and  tU-^ 
of  Leontini,  the  pride  of  com  countries,  which  when  wv-& 
seemed  to  defy  scaroity,  have  beeotne  so  degenonied  ar» 
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Sieyon,  the  chief  town,  was,  according  to  some  accounts, 
tventy,  and,  according  to  others,  twelve  stadia  from  the  sea. 
The  old  town  was  on  the  coast,  and  it  became  the  port 
when  the  new  town  was  built.  (Strabo.,  p.  382.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  6)  says  that  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus 
pulled  down  the  city  in  the  plain  and  built  the  then  city 
close  to  the  antient  Acropolis,  which  is  the  same  event  that 
is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (p.  3B2),  where  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius is  corrupted  into  Demeter.  (Compare  Diodorus,  xx. 
102.)  The  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  flat  and  of  some  ex- 
tent; it  was  surrounded  by  steep  precipices,  and  was  well 
supplied  with  water.  This  was  the  city  which  Pausanias 
visited,  and  which  he  has  described.  In  his  time  many  of 
the  public  buildings  were  in  a  ruinous  state ;  but  it  still  con- 
tained works  of  some  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece,  as 
Canachus,  Scopas,  and  Lysippus.  Between  Sieyon  and 
Phlius,  sixty  stadia  from  the  former  and  forty  from  the 
latter,  was  Titane.  situated  in  a  mountainous  country.  A 
road  led  direct  from  Sieyon  through  Titane  to  Phlius. 

Aegialeus,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  founder  of 
Sieyon,  and  he  gave  bis  name  to  all  that  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus which  was  called  Aegialos.  The  mythical  history  of 
Sieyon  is  given  at  some  length  by  Pausanias  (if..  5,  6). 
Temenus,  the  son  of  Phalces,  surprised  Sieyon  and  took 
possession  of  it  with  his  Dorians,  and  from  that  time  the 
Sicyonians  became  Dorians  and  a  part  of  the  Argeia. 

Contemporary  with  Megacles,  the  son  of  the  Athenian 
Alcroaeon,  was  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sieyon.  whose  daughter 
A^^ariste  was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  Megacles 
(Ilerod.,  vi.  126,  &c.),  at)  event  which  greatly  increased  the 
ronsideration  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  The  Sicyonians  sent 
3UU0  hopUtes  to  the  battle  of  PlatGDa;  and  they  had  15 
ships  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  the  interval  between 
the  I^ersian  and  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  territory  of 
Sicyonia  was  ravaged  by  the  Athenian  Tolmides,  who  de- 
feated the  army  that  was  opposed  tp  him ;  and  the  Sicyo- 
nians were  again  defeated  by  Pericles  (b.c.  454),  who  landed 
in  their  country.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Sicyonians 
joined  the  Spartan  confederation.  (Thuyd.,  ii.  9.)  The  sub- 
serjuent  political  history  of  Sieyon  is  little  known,  until  the 
Macedonian  period  and  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league, 
viien  It  was  raised  to  importance  by  Aratus.    [Aratus.J 

As  a  school  of  art,  Sieyon  holds  a  distinguished  rank ;  and 
one  of  the  great  styles  of  painting  took  its  name  from  this 
little  slate.  This  scliool  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and  it 
produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  [Pamphilus.]  Sieyon 
was  also  one  of  the  most  antient  seats  of  the  plastic  art. 
Pliny  says  {Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi.,  c.  3)  that  Sieyon  was  long 
the  parent  country  of  all  works  in  metal.  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllis  carried  their  art  to  Sieyon,  probably  about  B.C.  570, 
but  the  earliest  native  artists  of  note  were  Canachus  and 
his  brother  Arislocles,  who  were  probably  contemporary 
with  the  Pisistratidae.  Lysippus  was  also  a  native  of 
Sieyon.  [Sculpture,  p.  126.] 
SI  DA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Malvaceae,  con- 
•  taining  nearly  two  hundred  species,  which  are  very  exten- 
sively distributed  throughout  the  warm  parts  of  the  world, 
and  abound  in  the  peninsula  and  plains  of  India.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  by  Theuphrastus  to  a  plant 
growing  in  moist  situations,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  AUhsDa,  also  belonging  to  the  family  of  Malvacem,  and 
was  adopted  by  Linnseus  for  this  genus.  Sida  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a  naked  quinquifid  calyx  with  valvate 
segments.  Corel  with  Ave  petals,  which  are  obovate,  with 
the  claws  often  united  into  a  tube,  and  joined  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stamen  tube.  The  stamens  numerous,  with  their 
filaments  connected  into  a  columnar  tube  at  their  base,  and 
flee  at  the  apeN,  bearing  the  reniform  anthers.  The  styles 
are  numerous,  but  more  or  less  united  at  the  base.  Cap- 
£ule  five  or  many  celled.  Cocci  single-seeded ;  seeds  sus- 
pended, roundish,  and  fiattened. 

The  species  of  this  (renus  vary  much  in  habit,  as  well  as 
in  the  structure  of  their  fruit  and  seeds,  but  they  resemble 
each  other,  as  indeed  do  all  Malvaceous  plants,  in  abounding 
in  mucilage,  and  in  somo  of  them  having  tough  ligneous 
fibres,  which  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  cordage  in 
different  countries.  From  their  mucilaginous  nature  several 
are  employed  as  demulcents  in  India,  such  as  Sida  Indica, 
Asia/icui  and  populi/olia,  in  the  same  way  that  the  mallow 
and  the  mariihmallow  are  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  8.  car- 
pini/olia  (a  native  of  Brazil  and  the  Canary  Islands)  are 
chewed  by  the  Brazilians,  and  applied  with  success  to  the 
Stings  of  wasps  and  bees.  Sida  rhomboidea  and  S*  rhomOi/olia 


abound  in  very  delicate  flax-like  tlbrei,  whieh  iBttr  b«  in«d 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as  hemp  and  flax ;  but  when 
t^e  plants  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fibres,  they  ought 
to  be  sowu  thick,  under  which  drcumstancca,  like  otbrr 
plants  similarly  sown,  they  grow  tell  and  slender  wiiboat 
branches.  So  8.  periplocifoHa,  a  native  of  the  Malar  i«land>, 
which  succeeds  well  in  India,  may  be  ouUtvalen  for  the 
same  object,  especially  as  when  cut  near  the  earth  it  quick '•«- 
shoots  into  long  simple  twigs  which  abound  in  flax-hke 
fibres.  A  species,  Sida  tiliafolia,  is  actually  euUivated  fur 
this  purpose  in  China.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  reeened 
at  the  Calcutta  botanic  garden  under  the  name  of  King^ma 
from  Pekin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  plant  was 
said  to  be  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flix. 
At  Rio  Janeiro  the  straight  shoots  of  S,  macrantha  are  em- 
ployed as  rocket-sticks. 

SIDE.  In  modem  mathematics  this  term  means  n^ 
thing  but  one  of  the  lines  which  bound  a  fleure,  extending 
from  one  angle  or  corner  to  the  next.  The  Latin  wvM 
latu9,Qi\\ie  same  signification,  is  preserved  in  oompofttion : 
thus  a  figure  of  three  sides  is  trilateral;  of  four,  quadri- 
lateral ;  of  five,  quinquilateral ;  and  so  on.  At  the  introclurti^Ti 
of  algebra,  the  same  geometrical  analogies  by  which  a  num- 
ber multiplied  by  itself  was  called  a^giMir^,  procured  for  the 
number  itself  the  name  of  side;  thus  7  being  the  aide,  Vi 
was  the  square;  and  the  same  of  the  cube,  triangular, 
polygonal,  and'pyrainidal  numbers.  [Numbers,  ALPpaLti- 

TIONS  OF.] 

In  common  language  the  side  is  a  vague  term,  impUin;; 
only  *  part,  with  a  notion  of  relative  position:'  it  is  a  %> 
differently  used  in  and  out  of  composition.  First  we  hjto 
the  tViside  and  ou/slde ;  then,  with  refbrenre  to  either  <  f 
these,  we  have  sides  before  and  behind,  above  and  belvi*:*. 
right  and  left.  The  first  pair  is  defined  by  reference  to  t..* 
spectator,  the  second  by  the  direction  of  gravitation  ;  hi:; 
the  third,  with  reference  to  which  the  term  stde  is  mtm 
frequently  used,  cannot  be  defined  by  the  mathetnatic.an 
The  anatomist  will  say,  that  in  the  human  body,  the  ri<;lit 
side  is  that  on  which  the  heart  is  not,  and  the  left  side  tL>; 
on  which  it  is,  and  there  is  no  other  definition.  la  everv  ci-c 
in  which  the  terms  right  and  left  are  applied,  there  is  aiv*  r- 
ence  to  the  position  of  the  human  body.  Thus  the  n«;ht  ^n  j 
of  an  army  means  that  which  is  towards  the  right  liamt^  • :' 
those  in  the  centre;  as  soon  as  a  retreat  commences,  the  nsa.e« 
of  the  right  and  left  wings  are  changed.  The  right  bank  uf  i 
river  is  by  convention  named  on  the  supposition  that  ti  • 
person  who  names  it  is  looking  down  the  stream,  or  so*..  ^ 
the  water  flow  from  him.  Perhaps  somo  may  doubt  wU- 
ther  the  superior  and  inferior  parts,  or  the  anterior  ti*. 
posterior,  are  in  our  language  properly  tailed  sides;  lU^* 
we  must  remind  that  the  words  fore-side  and  back-sidc-  re 
very  good  English;  and  that  in  the  phrase  uysided'**^ 
we  see  the  remains  of  the  corresponding  phrases  up-stde  a'. ' 
down-side. 

SIDEREAL  {sidu8,  a  constellation ;  nr/^ro/  wouM  \* 
more    correct),  applied  in  astronomy  to  distingutsii  tl.^ 
which  has  reference  to  the  fixed  stars,  from  that  «hich  le- 
lates  to  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  or  comets.    See  Star  »<  ' 
general  considerations,  and  Time  as  to  the*distinction  b.- 
tween  solar  and  sidereal  time. 

SIDERI'TIS  (from  <yi?ij/>oc,  iron),  the  name  of  a  gv--* 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  LamiareaD.    Tl 
species  of  this  genus  are  numerous,  and  are  inhahiiant^   .' 
Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.     Dioscoride^  irv  .< 
tions  three  species  of  Sideritis,  which  were  celebruied  •> 
stanching  blood  and  healing  wounds. 

The  genus  consists  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  small  u*- 
lowish  tlowers  arranged  in  whorls ;  a  tubular  6-c1eA  ca^\ . 
a  ringent  corolla,  with  upper  lip  2-i)arted,  the  lower  I  ■ 
spreading,  and  deeply  3-cleft;  four  aidynamous  stamn  % 
the  upper  short,  bearing  2celled  authers,  the  lower  cc« 
longer,  and  bearing  irregular  empty  anthers;  an  ioel<jtK  t 
style,  biped  at  the  top,  with  one  of  the  stigmas  ahotter  a..! 
embracing  the  other. 

£).  Romana,  Roman  iron-wort,  is  an  ennnal,  elolbed  vi:L 
soft  rather  wooly  hairs,  with  oblong-ovate  leaves;  a  ncir*5 

?;labrous  calyx,  with  long  mucronate  teeth,  the  upper  it>>'i 
argc  and  ovate,  the  lower  teeth  lanceolate.  This  plani  .«  i 
native  of  the  Mediterraneau.  It  was  fiiund  by  Ur.  S<b* 
thorp  in  Greece  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago;  and  S:r 
J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sideritis  cf 
Dioscorides.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Augttsti  and  ^!^V"«  a 
height  of  about  six  inches* 
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to  relieve  Zutphen,  a  town  of  Guelderland.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  Afler 
having  bad  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  in  his  third  charge, 
Sidney  received  a  wound  from  a  musket-bullet  in  the  loft 
thigh,  a  litile  above  the  knee.  The  anecdote  related  by 
Lord  Brooke  of  his  conduct  on  leaving  the  battle-field  illus- 
trates his  character.  Lord  Brooke's  words  are — *  In  whicli 
sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where 
his  uncle  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  called  for  some  drink,  which  was  presently 
brought  him ;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  bis  mouth 
he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last 
at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle. 
Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before 
he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these 
words :  **  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.*' '  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  after  many  days  of  severe  suffering  he  died 
at  Arnheim,  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Sidney  and  of  his  faithful 
secretary  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  October,  1586,  in  the 
thirty  third  year  of  his  age. 

The  body  of  Sidney  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred 
in  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedra],  on  the  16th  February,  1587, 
after  lying  many  days  in  state.  A  general  mourning,  the 
first,  it  is  believed,  of  the  kind,  was  observed  throughout  the 
country.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  seven  deputies,  one 
for  each  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  peers,  his  friends,  andx)thers. 

The  universities  published  three  volumes  of  Elezies  on 
his  death.  Spenser  composed  one  on  him  under  the  title 
of '  Astrophel.     Constable  contributed  sonnets. 

'  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was,'  says  the  writer  in  the '  Retrospec- 
tive Review'  before  quoted,  *  a  gentleman  finished  and  com- 
plete, in  whom  mildness  was  associated  with  courage,  erudition 
mollified  by  refinement,  and  courtliness  dignified  by  trulh. 
He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  was  capable 
of  producing,  when  foreign  admixtures  had  not  destroyed 
its  simplicity  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  Of  such  a 
stamp  was  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  and  as  such  every  Englishman 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.'  His  character  has  been  a 
favourite  theme.  Near  his  own  times,  Nash,  in  his  '  Pierce 
Penniless,'  Lord  Brooke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson.  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  and  John  Aubrey  have  all  contributed  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  his  panegyrists.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called  him 
the  *  English  Petrarch.'  'the  chivalry  of  his  character,  his 
learning,  generous  patronage  of  talent,  and  his  untimely 
fate  combine  to  make  him  an  object  of  great  interest.  '  He 
trod,*  says  the  author  of  the  *  Effigies  PoeticsB,'  '  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave  amid  incense  and  (lowers,  and  died  in  a 
dream  of  glory.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Sidney's  writings, 
that  they  display  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  with  a 
chasteness  of  sentiment  well  calculated  to  refine  the  taste 
of  the  times.  Their  chief  faults  are  chargeable  on  the 
strained  and  artificial  style,  the  excess  of  which  in  all  its 
absurdity  may  be  found  in  that  very  curious  work  Lilly's 

*  Euphues.' 

His  *  Stella'  afterwards  caused  great  scandal  by  her  un- 
fortunate connection  with  Mountjoy,  earl  of  Devonshire. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  *  Romance  of  Biography,'  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  this  lady.  Sidney  left  one  child,  Eliza- 
beth, countess  of  Rutland. 

Besides  the  works  before  enumerated,  he  contributed 
poems  to  '  England's  Helicon,' '  England's  Parnassus,*  and 

*  Davison's  Rhapsody.'  An  English  version  of  the  '  Psalms' 
and  *  Valour  A;iatomised  into  a  Fancy,'  published  in  1581, 
attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury,  are  his  other 
remains.  For  the  modern  reader,  Gray's  edition  of  his 
miscellaneous  works,  published  at  Oxford  in  1829,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 

(Wood's  Athena;  Fuller's  fVprlhies;  Sidney  Ripers ; 
Sir  R.  Naun ton's  Fragmenta  Regalia;  British  Bibliogra- 
pher; Dr.  Z  ouch's  Xt/i?.) 

SIDNEY  or  SYDNEY,  ALGERNON  or  ALGER- 
NOON,  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Robert,  second  earl 
of  Leicester  of  that  creation,  and  of  his  wife  Dorothy,  eldest 
di^ughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  1621  or  1622.  When  his  father 
went  as  ambassador  to  Denmark  in  1632,  he  took  his  son 
Algernon  with  him ;  and  four  years  after  he  likewise  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  embassy  to  France.  His  first 
entrance  upon  public  life  was  in  1641,  when,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  lie  went  over  to 
that  country,  of  which  his  father  was  then  lord-lieutenant. 


and  commanded  a  troop  of  hone  in  the  eari'i  ngiont 
Both  he  and  his  elder  brother  the  Lord  Viscount  Lilc 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  the  am- 
paii^ns  of  that  and  the  following  year. 

Returning  to  England  in  August,*  1643,  the  two  brotUri. 
who  professed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  king  at  Oxfonl, 
were  seized  as  they  landed  in  Lancashire,  by  order  of  ibc 
parliament ;  an  incident  which  lost  them  the  favour  of 
Charles,  who  believed  that  their  capture  wu  of  their  om 
contrivance.    On  this  they  both  joined  the  parliamenun 
party ;  and  Algernon  received  a  commiasion  u  npism  of  i 
troop  of  horse  in  the  regiment  of  the  earl  of  Mancbestet. 
In  April,  1645,  Fairfax  raised  liim  to  the  tank  of  colonel. 
and  gave  him  a  regiment;  and  in  1646,  his  brother  Lrd 
Lisle  having  become  lieutenant-general  of  Ireland,  be  «m 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse  in  that  kingdom,  ind 
governor  of  Dublin.     In  the  beginning  of  the  same  tear  he 
bad  been  returned  member  for  Cardiff,  in  the  room  of  Wil 
liam  Herbert,  Esq.,  who  two  years  before  had  been  duabM 
from  silting,  for  siding  with  the  kiiig.  and  who  bad  m  tbe 
interim  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  lu  Ma),  1(4;, 
having  come  over  to  his  native  country,  he  received  tbe 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  services  in  In- 
land ;  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover.    In  164)  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  j  udges  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  althouj^b  be 
was  not  present  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  nor  did  be  iign 
the  warrant  for  the  execution.    On  the  establishment  of  ibe 
protectorate  however  lie  retired  from  public  affairs,  aod  he 
appears  to  have  continued  to  reside  at  the  family  seat  of  Pent- 
hurst  in  Kent,  and  at  other  places  in  the  country,  dunoi  the 
government  of  Cromwell  and  his  son. 

But  on  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament  Id  Mit. 
1659,  Sidney  again  came  forward,  and  on  the  l3thof  ibtt 
month  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state.  Oo  tL< 
dth  of  June  following  he  was  sent,  along  with  Sir  Robi^r! 
Honey  wood  and  Mr.  Borne,  to  Dienmark,  to  negotutei 
peitce  between  that  country  and  Sweden ;  and  ba  wa»abseo: 
upon  this  mission  when  the  king  returned.  In  a  le:u: 
written  to  him  by  his  father  shortly  after  the  Restontioo. 
and  published  in  'Familiar  Letters,  written  by  John,  iiit 
Earl  of  Rochester,  and  several  other  persons  of  honom, 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1697,  the  Earl  mentions  a  report  which  be bii! 
heard,  that  when  the  university  of  Copenhagen  brought 
Sidney  their  album,  and  desired  him  to  write  somethifigiT' 
it,  he  wrote, — 

* .  • .  ManuB  Imbc  Inimiea  lyrmBiiU 
£us«  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  i|aieten.' 

and  signed  the  verses  with  his  name.  This  anecdote iscon- 
firmed  by  Lord  Moleswortb,  who,  in  the  Preface  tob 
'  Account  of  Denmark'  (first  published  in  1694),  tdUi^'^ 
that  even  while  Sidney  was  still  at  the  Danish  court.  'H 
Terlon,  the  French  ambassador,  had  the  confidence  to  w 
out  of  the  Book  of  Mottoes  in  the  king's  library*  the  abort 
lines,  '  which  Mr.  Sidney,  according  to  the  liberty  allc>v«d 
to  all  noble  strangers,  had  written  in  it.*  *  Though  M 
Terlon,'  adds  Lord  Moleswortb,  '  understood  not  a  voi^i  • 
Latin,  he  was  told  by  others  the  meaning  of  that  secleKt. 
which  he  considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  French  govern 
ment,  and  upon  such  as  was  then  setting  up  ia  DenisiU 
by  French  assistance  or  example.'  His  father  intimates 
that  this  and  some  other  things  he  had  heard  of  bim  ma:( 
him  *hesitate  about  speaking  to  the  king  in  bis  behalf.  ;> 
he  had  intended  to  do.  *  It  is  also  said,*  continues  the  £^n 
'  that  a  minister  who  hath  married  a  Lady  Laurence  be:t 
at  Chelsea,  but  now  dwelling  at  Copenhagen,  being  ibt^ 
in  company  with  you,  said,  "  1  think  you  were  none  of  iw 
late  king's  judges,  nor  .guilty  of  his  death,*'  meaning  >'^; 
king.  *•  Guilty  !"  said  you.  *'  Do  you  call  that  a  fwU 
Why,  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  e^ervi* 
done  in  England,  or  anywhere  else;"  with  other  wordy 
the  same  effect.  It  is  said  also  that,  you  having  heani  c^i 
design  to  seize  upon  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be  taken  pr 
soner,  you  took  notice  of  it  to  the  king  of  Denmark  biiD^>^ 
and  said,  *'  I  hear  there  is  a  design  to  seiae  upon  me;  t"" 
who  is  it  that  hath  that  design  ?  Est  ce  noire  bandit  *  ^?' 
which  you  are  understood  to  mean  the  king.  Be&i<i(^  :^ 
it  is  reported  that  you  have  been  heard  to  say  manj  »o^^' 
ful  and  contemptuous  things  of  the  king's  ^tna^  ^^ 
family,  which,  unless  you  can  justify  youiself.  will  ^"^'• 
be  forgiven  or  forgotten  ;  for  such  personal  offcncet  mw 
deeper  impressions  than  public  actions,  either  uf  v^  " 
treaty.' 
The  reports  were  probably  not  to  be  gainsayed.  Itt^^ 
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bishop, '  but  in  a  particular  form  of  hii  own :  be  thougbt  it 
was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind ;  but  be 
was  against  all  public  worship,  and  everything  that  looked 
like  a  church.  He  was  stiff  to  ail  republican  principles, 
and  such  an  enemy  to  everything  that  looked  like  mon- 
archy, that  he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition  against 
Cromwell  when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  studied 
the  hts4ory  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any 
man  I  ever  knew.' 

Sidney's  'Discourses  concerning  Government*  were  first 
published  in  1698,  with  a  short  preface  by  John  Toland; 
af^ain  in  1704,  and  a  third  time  in  1751,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  who  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  AuUior,  and 
also  printed  for  the  first  time  his  *  Apology'  already  mentioned. 
This  edition  of  the  works  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  reproduced 
in  1772  by  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  HolUs 
left  bis  property,  with  notes  and  corrections  by  Mr.  J.  Robert- 
son, and  the  addition  of  some  letters  and  other  short  pieces 
of  Sidney's,  all  previously  published,  together  with  a  tract 
entitled  *  A  General  View  of  Government  in  Europe,'  first 
printed  in  James  Ralph's  anonymous  publication  entitled 
'  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond., 
1744,  and  there  attributed  to  Sidney,  but  which  Robertson 
says  he  is  convinced  *  is  the  production  of  a  different  hand.' 
In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious.  The  two  edi- 
tions of  1751  and  1772  both  contain  *  Letters  of  the  Honour- 
able Algernon  Sydney  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Savile, 
Ambassador  in  France,  in  the  year  1679,  &c.,  now  first 
printed  from  the  Originals  in  Mr.Sidney's  own  Hand,' which 
originally  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume  at  London  in  1742. 
See  also  Arthur  Collins's  *  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions 
of  the  Sydneys,'  prefixed  to  his  'Letters  and  Memorials  of 
Sute,'  &c.,  2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1746;  and  Blencowe's 
'Sidney  Papers,*  8vo.,  London,  1825.  Collins  states  that 
several  treatises  by  Sidney  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  an 
*  Essay  on  Virtuous  Love,'  in  English,  remain  in  his  own 
handwriting  at  Penshurst.  There  is  a  Life  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  by  George  Wilson  Meadley,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1813. 

Sidney's  trial  was  printed  in  1684,  but  is  said  to  have  first 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Jeffefiea,  who  struck  out  what- 
ever he  pleased.  It  is  given,  along  with  (he  other  trials 
connectca  with  the  Rye-house  Plot,  in  Howers '  State  Trials,' 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  357-1000.  See  also  the  'True  Account  and  De- 
claration of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,' 
&c.,  written  by  Bishop  Sprat,  and  published  by  order  of 
James  11.  in  1685;  and  'The  Secret  History  of  the  Rye- 
hou!)e  Plot,  bv  Ford,  lord  Grey/  first  printed  in  1754. 

The  attainder  of  Algernon  Sydney  was  reversed  after  the 
Revolution  by  the  7th  Private  Act  of  the  first  session  of  the 
first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  the  preamble  of  which 
declared  that  Sidney  had  been  most  unjustly  and  wrongfully 
convicted  and  attainted  *  by  means  of  an  illegal  return  of  ju- 
rors, and  by  denial  of -his  lawful  challenges  to  divers  of  them 
for  want  of  freehold,  and  without  sufilcient  legal  evidence  of 
any  treasons  committed  by  him ;  there  being  at  that  time 
produced  a  paper  found  in  the  closet  of  the  said  Algernon, 
suppo^ied  to  be  his  handwriting,  which  was  not  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  any  one  witness  to  be  written  by  nim,  but  the 
jury  was  directed  to  believe  it  by  comparing  it  with  other 
papers  of  the  said  Algernon ;  besides  that  paper  so  produced, 
there  was  but  one  witness  to  prove  any  matter  against  the 
said  Algernon;  and  by  a  partial  and  unjust  construction  of 
the  statute  declaring  what  was  his  treason.'  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  neither  in  this  Act  nor  in  that  passed  in  the  same 
session  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  is  there  any 
assertion  of  the  innocence  of  the  convicted  party.  And  Mr. 
Hallam  observes  {ConMlitutional  History,  ii.  329)  that  the 
common  accusation  against  the  court  in  Sidney's  trial, '  of 
having  admitted  insufficient  proof  by  the  mere  comparison 
of  handwriting,  though  alledged  not  only  in  most  of  our 
historians,  but  in  the  act  of  parliament  reversing  Sidney's 
attainder,  does  not  appear  to  be  well-founded:  the  testi- 
mony to  that  fact,  unless  the  printed  trial  is  extraordinarily 
falsified,  being  such  as  would  oe  received  at  present.' 

SIDNEY -SUSSEX  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  in  1596,  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars, 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  Frances  Sidney,  countess  of  Sussex, 
who  died  in  1589.  It  was  intended  to  support  a  master,  ten 
fellows,  and  twenty  scholars ;  but  the  estates  being  found 
inadequate,  after  defraying  the  building  expenses,  the  num- 
ber of  fellows  was  reduced  by  the  executors  to  seven.  Two 
were  however  afterwards  added  by  Sir  John  Hart,  citizen 
of  London.     Besides  these  nine  foundation  fellowships 


(which  are  open  to  the  natitea  of  any  part  of  her  Mtjoh't 
dominions),  two  were  founded  by  Mr.  Petsr  Blundell,  iut 
the  benefit  of  his  scholars  in  this  college;  sad  one  bf  Mr 
Leonard  Smith,  the  nomination  to  which  is  veiled  in  ibt 
Fishmongers'  Company  of  London.    Tbe  Blondvll  felWv- 
ships  are  tenable  for  only  ten  years  after  the  degrss  of  U.A. 
ana  the  Smith  fellowship  for  only  six.    A  astbematioi 
lectureship!  of  the  present  value  of  140/.  per  snoum, 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Dudley  Taylor ;  it  is  not  tensbW  vnh  & 
fellowship,  but  may  be  held  by  a  layman.  As  this  is  a  dmmiT 
college,  all  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  orders  withm  ihnt 
years  after  their  electioni  and  the  degree  of  BD.  ai  tbc 
regular  time  prescribed  by  the  University  statutes.  The 
college  has  20  foundation  scholarships,  perfectly  oDcn,  xt\m 
79.  per  week  during  residence.    Two  ether  Kholar^b.{l 
were  founded  by  Mr.  Blundell,  and  appropriated  to  lelKr'ut 
from  Tiverton  school,    Archdeaeon  Johnson  left  ts o  est . 
bitions,  now  80/.  per  annum  each,  with  preference  \o  ih«i 
educated  at  the  schools  of  Oakham  or  Uppinghtm,  in  Rhf- 
land.    Mr.  Lovett  founded  two  (now  45/.  each  peraonui&f 
for  clergymen's  sons,  with  a  preference  to  tboee  who  hvt 
been  three  years  at  Grantham  or  Oakham  school:  then  in 
also  two  by  Mr.  Bearcroft  for  clergymen's  soai,  now  vona 
12/.  per  annum  eacli.    The  College  has  also  twoexhibiUDOi, 
of  12/.  each,  from  the  Haberdashers'  Company;  sndoneuf 
6/.  from  the  Fishmongers*  Company.     Sm  nalbcDaiinl 
exhibitions  have  been  lately  established  on  the  foundaiioDcf 
Mr.  Taylor ;  the  yearly  value  of  each  is  at  Icsst  $\iL  vi'h 
rooms  rent-free.    These  exhibitions,  as  tbey  become  vaoo; 
are  given  to  those  undergraduates  of  tbe  College  wbodutji- 
guish  themselves  in  mathematics  at  the  Midsummer euiBi> 
nation.    There  are  various  annual  priies  (tbe  highcftt  1'  > 
en  umerated  in  the  University  Calendar.  There  are  »ix  cbun:. 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  College.    The  visitor  is  Str  Jv. 
Shelley  Sidney,  Bart.,  as  the  representative  of  tbe  fouodrt^^ 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  membtfti  f 
Sidney- Sussex  College,  may  be  named  Oltver  Cromvi . 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  Bishops  Seib  Ward,  RcjruoM*.  <  • 
WiUon  (Sodor  and  Man),  Lord  Chief  Bsron  Aiktn*.  S 
Roger  L'Estrange,  Dr.  Comber,  Thomas  Woolttuo,  \>ili  • 
Woiloston,  &o. 

The  College  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Bridge  Sttt  * 
It  is  entered  by  a  neat  portico,  and  consists  of  twur...  • 
built  of  brick,  and  completed  in  J  598.  The  cbspc:  ^  • 
library  were  rebuilt  in  1780. 

In  1840,  Sidney-Sussex  College  had  92  membcn  ui' ' 
boards.    (Dyer's  Higt.  nf  the  Univeriilv  of  Ciirnhv-.' 
L> sons'  Afagna  ^rt/an/ita,  *  Cambridgeshire ;*  Cmi'^L' 
Universitu  Calendar  for  1840.) 
SIDON,  or  ZIDON  (TtTX.  2*^«»'),  the  most  anu 

and  for  a  long  time  the  chief  city  of  Phobnick.  andf-- 
bably  the  mother  city  of  Tyre,  which  is  called  in  the  B.  - 
'  the  daughter  of  Sidon'  (/«.,  xxiii.  12),  and  of  (he  u  > 
towns  on  tlie  Phoenician  coast  (Gen.,  x.  15,  lb;  PtoL,\.\' 
Mela,  i.  12).    It  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  MediietuL*- > 
\  in  a  plain  about  a  mile  broad,  200  stadia  frumT\ne.  <• 
from  Berytus,  a  day's  journey  from  Paneas,  and  b6  i:    • 
from   Damascus  (Slrabo,   756;   Joseph.,  Anliq>t  r-  >>• 
Abulfeda).    It  possessed  a  good  harbour  (Slrabo;  Ji'>^ 
Ant.,  xiv.  1 0,  6  ;  Acts,  xxvii.  3),  and  at  a  vcrj*  earU  p 
became  a  great  maritime  and  commercial  city  (Diod-  ^•' 
xvi.  41,  45;  /*.,  xxiii.  2;  Ezek.,  xxvii.  8),    As  early  a-  * 
time    of  Joshua  (b.c.   1444)  it  is  called  'Great  l- 
{Josh,  xi.  8 ;  xix.  28).    The  Sidonians  are  thought  lu  b: 
been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass  (Plin.,  v.  1':.  ^ 
their  skill  in  arts  and  manufactures  is  frequently  nsKiw- 
to  by  Homer,  as  well  as  by  later  writers  {Jl,  \i  'i^?-  ^^ 
743;  Od.,  XV.  415;  xvii.  424;  Virg.,  Aen.  iv.  75;  SinKs  - 
757 ;  Plin.,  xxxvi.  66  ;  Dion.  Perieg.,  913).    They  sre  c!  ^ 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  skilful  builders  (1  AVii^'.  v-  <■< 
Chron,,  xxii.  4;  Ezra,  iii.  7).    They  were  worbhii^p*'^ 
the  goddess  Ashtoreth,  whose  head  is  commouly  found  uj.: 
their  coins. 

At  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  U*^'* 
Sidon,  with  the  adjacent  country,  fell  to  the  lot  of  A>^t'' 
who  were  never  able  to  conquer  it.  Indeed  the  Sidoi.-^ ! 
are  mentioned  among  tbe  nations  which  sueees»iYe]j  n.»  | 
over  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (JudgfS,  x.  !•)*  ^^' 
generally  the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  seem  to  ha>eb>->^ 
on  terras  of  close  friendship.  The  importance  of  Sidou  »» 
gradually  eclipsed  by  that  of  Tyre,  which  tbeo  became  i  * 
chief  city  of  Phoenicia.  lu  tlio  time  of  David  and  SoIoo^n^ 
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S  <lnn  appear!  to  have  le«n  under  tha  dnminton  of  (he  king 
oC  Tyru  (.'1  S<m..  v.  1 1  ;  1  Kingt.  v.).  It  sliU  liowwer 
li[iiiL'[l  la  be  a  place  of  k'''^^'  iniporlance.  iu  |i<ia 
|.l.ii'c(l  it  at  llio  mercy  of  every  invader.  When  the  Assyrian 
i<ii>i|uei'ar  Shalmaiieier  invadeil  Syria.  Sidna  separated  ![• 
nlf  fr,>ni  Tyni,  and  surrendered  lo  hira  (Joseph.,  Anliq., 
)\.  14,  i).  It  had  a  king  oF  ita  own  undur  tbs  Assyrians 
iir.d  also  uodor  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  (o  wliura  it 
hciMnio  successively  subject.  The  Sidonians  furnished  iha 
W--1  ships  in  the  Hect  wiiich  Xerxes  collected  for  the  invn- 
sim  or  Greece  iHeiod.,  vii.  96,  99,  lUO) ;  and  the  kinjr  of 
Siilioi  is  mentioned  as  receiving  from  Xerxes  the  first  eeat 
i>r  honour  among  the  kings  and  commanders  at  the  confer- 
I'lii^u  which  preceded  thit  battle  ofSalamis;  and  next  lo  him 
cm  (hat  oceaiion  sat  the  kint*  of  Tyre  (Herod.,  viii.  67).  Under 
.'\iid\(.'rxes  Oehus  the  Sidonians  revolted,  together  with  the 
■iiliL'r  FhiBnicians  and  the  Cyprians.  After  a  short  siege 
Si, lull  vva»  betrayed  lo  Ochus  by  ila  king  Tunnes,  upon 
uIlu'Ii  (he  Sidonians  burnt  themselves  with  their  city  and 
tii;j,^urus  (Diod.  Sic,  xvi.  4]-4a),  The  city  was  rebuill, 
II  f-ubmitled  lo  Alexander  the  Great  without  resistance. 
.>l"icr  his  dealh  it  was  subject  allornalely  to  the  kins;s  of 
Ki;ip[and  Syria,  till  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
Ii  IS  now  called  S;iiila.  and  still  has  a  considerable  com- 
iiR'ire,  and  about  HUOO  or  9b0i)  inhabllanls.  It  sufTeied  a 
li.iiiil,aLdnicnt  during  the  recent  operations  on  the  roast  ol 
Si  na.  bv  the  allied  tiects  of  Kiigland,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
;i-j;iiiist'Mohammeil  Ali  (IR40). 

(Winer's  Biblixrhfit  Rualuorlerhuck ;  Calmel's  Dirtion- 
uri/:  Pif-lorial  Bible,  linieoaJoih.\ix.  2a;  Georgii  iAlle 
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^IDO'NIUS  APOLLINA'RIS,  a  Ulin  writer,  or  with 

lull  name,  C.  SoLLitts  ApoLLiNitRis  Mohestus  Sino- 
's,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Gulha  Liigdunensis.  a.d, 
'.  His  works  consist  of  sever  ol  poems,  cblelly  panegyrics 
I  e)iithalnniia,  and  nine  books  of  epistles,  whirh  posse-s 
ic  hi>toriral  value;  but  the  style  and  language  of  his 
>(■,  n»  well  as  poetry,  bear  evident  traces  of  the  downfall 
Uie  I^ilin  language  and  literature.     Sidunius  was  a  pcr- 

!>('  liii-b  rank.  He  lived,  os  appears  from  his  epistles, 
intimate  terms  vith  Tlieodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 

wuH  the  Bon.in-iair  of  the  emperor  Avitus.  whom  he 
nus  in  a  panegyric  of  600  verses,  fur  which  he  »ns  re- 
ded with  a  bronie  statue  placed  in  one  of  the  porticoes 
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belonging  to  Trajan's  library ;  and  on  the  tnaugurnlion  of 
tha  emperor  Antbemius  al  ftome,  he  iXiiained  the  oHiie  of 
prmfuut  of  iLo  ciiy,  as  a  loCDid  fur  the  paULgytio  whii-li  be 
pronounred  upon  the  occasion.  Sidonius  was  made  bishop 
uf  Arverni  (Clermont)  in  a  d.  473,  and  died  in  4S4. 

The  first  edition  of  Sidoniui  was  printed  at  Lyon  in  M52. 
The  best  editions  are)  by  Sirmonduh  Paris,  1614,  4io.,  and 
Labbeua,  ParU,  1652,  4to.  lOormaio,  Eitai  Ltltcraire  ft 
Hislnriqii^  titr  Ap/illinaris  Sidoniut,Kanl{ietiier,  1841),  bio.) 

SIRBIi^NKEKH,  J.  P.    [Strabo.] 

SIEGE  is  the  processor  advancing  towards  a  fortres* 
under  the  cover  of  earth  thrown  up  from  trenches  e\ca>aled 
in  the  ground ;  silencing  its  Are  by  a  snperior  Are  of  artiltary 
and  musketry;  and  finally,  by  breaching  the  ramparis, 
either  obliging  the  defenders  to  surrender,  or  forcing  an 
entrance  iiilo  the  place. 

A  fortress  is  invested  previously  to  the  commencement  or 
the  sie^e  by  posting  troops  about  it,  so  as  suddenly  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  to  the  place,  and  prevent  the  garrison  from 
receiving  succours.  Tlie  besii'glng  army,  on  itd  arrival, 
establishes  Itself  in  the  environs  or  the  place  at  a  distnnca 
eijual  lo  about  two  miles,  so  that  It  may  not  be  annoyed  by 
tbu  Are  of  the  artillery  of  the  defenders ;  protecting  itself 
[leneriilly  by  redoubts  raised  at  Intervals,  both  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  fortress,  and  on  that  which  ii  towards  ih« 
country.     [Countyrvallation,] 

The  operations  uf  a  regular  siege,  when  conducted  against 
places  fortified  according  lo  any  of  the  modern  systems,  are 
nearly  the  some  till  the  approaches  (the  oblique  lines  of 
lieuchcs)  arrive  at  the  fool  of  the  glacis ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  iirst  system  of  Vauban,  the  flanked,  or  most  advanced, 
ani^los  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins  are  nearly  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  (he  centre  of  the  place,  those  approaches  may 
be  dire<'1ed  along  the  produced  capitiils  (lines  imagined  to 
bisect  llie  angles)  of  a  ravelin,  end  of  the  nearest  basilon  on 
each  side  of  it ;  since  then,  when  the  glacis  before  those 
works  i*  crowned  by  ballerics,  the  rampart  of  the  enceinte 
may  be  breached  in  two  places  at  once.  Bui  in  systems 
which,  like  that  of  Cormoiitaingne,  have  great  ravelins,  ihe 
approaches  should  be  directed  along  the  produced  oapilals 
of  a  bastion,  and  of  the  nearest  ravelin  on  each  side,  becaune 
the  glacis  of  Ihe  bastion  cannot  bo  crowned  till  the  two  col- 
'aicral  ravelins  are  taken ;  and  if  the  lines  of  approach  were 
lirecled  aq  in  the  former  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
ihree  ravelins  before  either  bastion  could  be  breached.  The 
iocs  of  approach  are  carried  on  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
he  pvodnced  capitals  of  the  bastluns  and  ravelins,  because 
here  (he  ground  is  less  subject  to  the  direct  Gres  from  the 

III  commencing  operations,  the  engineers,  having  ascer- 
iincd  on  the  ground  the  piolungntions  of  those  capitals, 
are,  by  means  uf  pickets  ilriven  in  the  ground  and  cun- 
eried  by  tapes,  the  direction  of  the  first  parallel  trench, 
AAA,  which  is  gcnerjlly  everywhere  about  600  yards  from 
the  advanced  parts,  GOO,  of  the  covered-wuy.     This  f%- 
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nllel  usually  extends  along  the  fronts  attacked,  and  so  far 
beyond  as  to  embrace  the  prolongations  of  all  tbe  ramparts, 
afire  from  which  might  be  directed  against  the  works  of  the 
besiegers:  it  should  terminate  at  each  extremity,  if  possible, 
in  some  natural  obstacle,  as  a  morass  or  a  river ;  and  if  no 
such  obstacle  exists,  a  redoubt  may  be  raised  there,  in  order, 
by  its  fire,  to  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the 
parallel.  The  trench  is  executed  by  numerous  working- 
parties  of  men,  who,  being  provided  with  spades  and  pick- 
axes, are  marched  up  to  tbe  ground  after  sunset,  and  are 
disposed  along  the  line  at  intervals  of  four  feet  from  each 
other.  The  earth  obtained  from  the  trench  is  thrown 
towards  the  fortress,  in  order  to  form  a  breastwork ;  and 
in  the  morning  the  men  are  relieved  by  others,  who  com- 
plete the  parallel  where  it  may  have  been  left  unfinished, 
and  dig  trenches  obliquely  towards  the  rekr,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  secure  communications  to  and  from  the  depots  of 
materials.  All  the  trenches  are  sunk  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  and  the  earth  thrown  out  forming 
a  mass  about  three  feet  high,  the  troops  in  them  are  effec- 
tually  covered  from  the  view  of  the  besieged.  The  general 
breadth  is  10  or  12  feet,  but  greater  width  is  given  in  places 
at  intervals  from  each  other. 

The  first  operations  of  the  working-parties  take  place 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  some  progress  may  be  made 
before  they  are  discovered  by  the  defenders ;  but  should  the 
latter  suspect  that  the  ground  is  being  broken,  they  fre- 
quently discharge  fire-balls,  by  the  light  of  which  they  may 
discover  the  places  where  the  men  are  at  work.  These 
places  being  ascertained,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  ground 
will  be  cannonaded,  or  that  troops  will  make  a  sortie  from 
the  fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  or  driving  off 
the  workmen ;  and  in  order  that  this  intention  maybe  frus- 
trated, the  parties  are  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  infantry, 
ivhich  is  placed  at  about  50  yards  in  front  of  the  tracing- 
line.  These  troops  obtain  cover  if  possible,  or  lie  down  on 
the  ground,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  defenders' 
fire ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  sortie  being  made,  they  are  to 
repel  it  by  force:  squadrons  of  cavalry  are  also  stationed 
near  the  extremity  of  the  parallel,  that  by  a  rapid  movement 
they  may  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  sortie. 

The  general  uses  of  the  parallel  trenches  are  to  connect 
the  lines  of  approach  by  a  covered  line  of  communication, 
to  allow  the  trenches  to  be  kept  clear  of  troops  and  free  for 
the  workmen,  and  to  serve  as  lines  of  counter vallat ion  in 
confining  the  garrison  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  first 
parallel  is  finished,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  is  moved  into 
It,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  succeeding  ope- 
rations. 

Since  the  trenches  leading  from  the  first  parallel  towards 
the  place  ought  not  to  be  enfiladed  from  thence,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  must  be  formed  in  zig-zag  or  oblique  direc- 
tions, a  a  a,  &c.,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  produced 
capitals  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins ;  and  that  the  several 
branches,  if  produced,  should  fall  on  the  exterior  of  all  the 
works  of  the  place.  The  first  oblique  boyeau  (branch)  of 
the  trench  may  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  parallel ; 
but  the  second,  being  beyond  the  effective  range  of  musketi'y 
from  thence,  is  to  be  protected  by  the  fire  of  troops  stationed 
in  a  small  trench,  a  b,  called  a  parallel  boyeau,  at  the  angle 
between  the  first  and  second  branches ;  and  a  short  branch 
fbr  the  like  purpose  is  generally  formed,  when  necessary, 
at  the  angles  of  all  the  zig-zag  trenches.  If  the  directions 
of  the  several  oblique  branches  are  not  laid  down  on  the 
ground,  from  a  plan  of  the  intended  operations  previously 
made  on  paper,  the  engineer  endeavours,  during  the  day- 
light, to  observe,  in  the  direction  of  the  most  advanced  part 
of  the  glacis  towards  his  right  or  left  hand,  some  object 
towards  which  the  tracing-line  may  be  stretched  and  the 
trench  carried  on.  These  trenches  are  then  executed  by 
the  working-parties,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  pa- 
rallel was  formed.  At  the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  181 2,  a  French 
corporal,  in  the  dusk  of  an  evening,  dexterously  displaced  a 
tracing-line  which  had  been  stretched  by  the  British  engi- 
neers, and  directed  it  so  that  the  trench  executed  along  it 
might  have  been  enfiladed  by  three  guns  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  castle.  If  the  derangement  bad  not  been  discovered 
before  darkness  came  on,  the  labour  of  the  whole  night 
would  have  been  lost,  and  casualties  might  have  occurred 
from  the  fire  which  the  garrison  might  have  directed  along 
the  trench.  The  workmen  are  usually  relieved  after  it  is 
dark,  in  order  that  the  change  may  not  be  observed  from 
the  fortress;  but  the  officers  should  be  relieved  earlier,  that 


those  who  eome  on  duty  may  have  light  enough  to  examine 
the  actual  state  of  the  works,  and  to  take  measures  for  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  men  during  the  night. 

When  the  heads  of  the  trenches  have  arrived  within  3r>'> 
yards  of  the  covered- way,  which  is  usually  about  the  fourtli 
night  from  tho  time  of  opening  the  trenches,  a  second  pa- 
rallel trench,  BBB,  is  formed,  in  order  to  facilitate  Ujw* 
communication  between  the  several  lines  of  appiunrh. 
This  trench  may  be  extended  along  the  particular  pi  i* 
attacked,  and  its  extremities  maybe  terminated  by  redouhi^. 
or  continued  till  they  fall  into  the  first  parallel.  It  i^evi- 
cuted  by  Hying  sap  [Sap],  that  the  men  may  be  quio^  \ 
protected  from  the  fire  of  musketry  in  the  covered-'<ia), 
which  might  now  begin  to  take  effect.  One  of  the  pruic.^  al 
means  of  accelerating  the  surrender  of  the  fotire^s  i&  itut 
of  enfilading  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  dismount  tlie  gun» 
and  drive  the  defenders  from  the  parapets  :  for  these  yMi- 
poses  batteries,  ddd,  &c.,  are  raised  in  the  direciioos  of  t\t. 
produced  faces  of  the  works,  and  in  or  near  the  fir^t  o. 
second  parallel,  which  thus  may  form  a  secure  commu-.i- 
cation  between  them.  [Battery;  Ricochet]  From  iLr 
same  batteries  also  an  oblique  fire  may  sometimes  be  directed 
against  the  interior  of  the  flanks  and  curtains,  sn<l  a 
plunging  fire  into  the  ditches,  in  order  to  impede  ibe  rom- 
munication  between  the  place  and  the  outworks.  All  t}r 
different  ricochet  batteries  commence  firing  at  the  saint 
time,  that  the  attention  of  the  defenders  may  be  divided,  oi.  1 
that  they  may  be  prevented  from  concentrating  all  ihcc 
fire  upon  one  batter)';  the  guns  also  should  bo  fired  sin^iv 
and  at  intervals  so  regulated  that  there  may  be  al«i\« 
some  shot  or  shells  in  the  air.  for  thus  the  enemy  will  tu^e 
little  time  to  repair  tho  damage  done  to  his  artillery  or  \> 
the  parapets.  The  firing  should  be  commenced  dunr.^- 
daylight,  in  order  that  the  artillerymen  may  be  able  to  de- 
termine by  trial  the  charge  of  powder  and  the  degiee  •  f 
elevation  for  each  piece,  so  that  tne  shot  may  just  clear  th^ 
parapet  of  the  work  to  he  enfiladed ;  this  being  obtau.i '. 
the  direction  of  the  piece  may  be  preserved  by  mean*  ' 
timbers  nailed  to  the  platform,  and  thus  the  fire  may  I. 
kept  up  with  equal  accuracy  by  night  and  by  day. 

After  the  fire  from  the  ricochet  batteries    has    izrx.y 
silenced  that  of  the  place,  the  trenches  of  communint.  u 
are  continued  in  zig-zag  directions  as  before,  and  with  i.^ 
like  precautions  against  being  enfiladed  from  the  fortre^; 
and  its  covered-way.  These  and  all  the  succeedinf^  trei«rb<  i 
ma^  be  executed  by  full  sap  [Sap],  while  the  fire  of  t':- 
besieged  continues  in  activity ;  but  if  that  fire  should  beo.CiC 
at  any  time  relaxed,  the  opportunity  may  be  seized  of  earn- 
ing on  some  part  of  the  approaches  in  a  more  expoditu -^* 
manner.      When  the  heads  of  the  oblique  trenches  ar: 
about  half-way  between  the  second  parallel  and  tbe  fool  t.i 
the  glacis,  a  semi-parallel,  e^,  &c.,  is  carried  out  on  ea-:j 
side  of  the  produced  capitals  of  the  works  attacked,  till  .: 
meets  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  the  covered-«a>  :  .*> 
use  is  to  protect  the  works  which  are  to  be  executed  m  :» 
front  by  a  fire  of  musketry,  which,  being  nearer,  is  mo  .• 
effectual  than  that  of  the  second  parallel.    Howiuer  bs  - 
teries,//;  &c.,  are  formed  at  the  extremities  of  these  par- 
allels for  the  purpose  of  enfilading  the  covered-way  vrt.. 
shells,  and  thus  destroying  the  palisades  and   traver&«^ 
their  interiors  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  ;- 
order  that  their  epaulemens  may  not  mask  the  fires  fn^ 
the  cicocheting  batteries  in  their  rear.    As  soon  as  the  Cm 
from  the  howitzers  have  poduoed  some  effect,  the  obliqt  -- 
trenches  may  be  continued  till  they  arrive  at  the  foot  of  th« 
glacis,  on  the  capital  of  each  of  the  works  attacked,  \U 
branches  being  directed,  as  before,  towards  the  exterior    f 
any  part  of  tbe  covered- way  from  whence  the  enemy  mig* : 
enfilade  them;  and  each  being  prolonged  towards  the  nir 
about  10  or  12  yards,  in  order  to  form  places  where  \v  \ 
and  materials  maybe  deposited  out  of  the  line  of  fas-a,f 
along  the  trenches.    If  the  defenders  should  have  e%*.s 
blished  redans  or  redoubts  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  or  Uu*:/  i 
have  carried  out  counter-approaches  firom  any  of  the  conar<-<- 
ral  works,  in  order  to  enfilade  the  trenches  of  attack.  i^o> 
must  be  assaulted  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  found  ths* 
the  fire  from  thence  impedes  the  operations  of  the  bcsiegt--^ 

A  third  parallel  trench  C  C  may  now  be  executed  to  cuii- 
nect  the  points  of  attack  at  the  foot  of  the  glacu:  for  thu 
purpose  the  squads  of  sappers  turn  to  tlie  right  and  \c^. 
from  the  head  of  each  line  of  approach,  and  meet  «mc!j 
other,  forming  as  they  proceed  a  trench  which  ts  <t:bfT 
rectilinear  or  curved  towai-ds  the  re-entering  parts  of  !«..- 
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is  then  made  by  troops,  and  the  defenders  being  supposed 
to  be  driven  out  of  tbe  works,  a  battery  may  be  raised  along 
the  gorge  of  eacb  reduit  in  order  to  compel  them  to  quit 
the  tenailles,  1 1,  in  the  main  ditch.  The  reduits  of  the  rave* 
lins  being  taken  (probably  about  the  twenty-first  night),  the 
defenders  will  also  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  rear  extre* 
mities  of  the  latter  works;  and  the  besiegers  occupying 
those  extremities,  their  fire  from  thence  commanding  the 
interiors  of  the  reduits  in  the  re-entering  places  of  arms, 
these  last  must  aUo  be  abandoned. 

The  approaches  towards  the  bastions  may  now  be  recom- 
menced, as  the  fires  from  the  ravelins  are  no  longer  to  be 
appreliended ;  therefore  a  double  sap  is  carried  on  from  the 
curved  trench  in  the  third  parallel  directly  along  the  ridge 
of  the  glacis,  till  it  begins  to  be  plunged  into  1^  the  fire 
from  tile  bastion ;  it  then  proceeas  in  a  serpentine  direc- 
tion till  its  head  arrives  between  the  portions  of  the  fourth 
parallel  already  formed.  This  parallel  is  then  completed, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  fire  from  the  troops 
stationed  in  it,  the  counter  and  breaching  batteries  before 
the  bastion  are  formed.  By  the  former  the  fire  from  the 
guns  in  the  fianks  of  the  collateral  bastions  is  partly 
silenced,  and  by  the  letter  the  breach  in  the  faces  of  the 
opposite  bastion  is  efi'eeled.  The  passage  through  the 
counterscarp  and  a  trench  across  the  main  ditch  are  then 
executed,  and  an  assault  may  be  made  up  the  breach  of 
the  bastion,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  made  up 
breaches  of  the  ravelins;  the  defenders  being  repelled, 
a  lo<lgment  may  be  formed,  and  unless  the  bastion  is 
strongly  retrenched,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  place  will 
now  be  sunendered.  It  is  estimated  that  the  assault  of  the 
bastion  ms^  take  place  about  the  twenty-sixth  night  from 
tbe  time  of  opening  the  trenches;  but  a  good  retrenchment 
[Rrtrxnchmbnt]  in  a  bastion  may  enable  the  defeudws  to 
hold  out  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 

A  fortress  is  said  to  be  countermined  when  subterraneous 
galleries  are  formed  under  the  ramparts  of  the  bastions  and 
raveUns ;  under  the  covered-way,  and  under  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis,  with  galleries  of  communication  from 
one  of  these  to  another.  And  as  the  defenders  can  form 
ehambers  and  place  powder  in  or  near  any  convenient  parts 
of  these  galleries  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besiegers  above- 
ground,  the  besiegers  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
sinking  shafts  and  forming  galleries  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  and  destroying  those  of  the  defenders,  or  of  blow- 
ing up  any  of  their  advanced  works.  [Minbs.  Military.] 

A  siege  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  art  will  be 
attended  with  comparatively  small  loss  to  the  besiegers  or 
besieged,  the  troops  of  both  parties  being  but  little  exposed 
to  each  other's  fire  except  at  the  times  when  the  assaults  are 
made  on  the  ravelins  or  bastions.  And  if  circumstances, 
sueh  as  tbe  proipeot  of  the  place  being  relieved,  did  not 
compel  the  besiegers  to  expedite  tbe  surrender,  the  assaults 
by  main  foree  might  be  avoided;  for  after  a  breach  has 
been  former!,  and  the  parapets  of  the  place  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  by  the  artillery  of  the  besiejgers,  a 
sapper  might  be  sent  across  the  ditch  by  night  with  in- 
structioos  to  commence  a  trmtch  tinder  cover  of  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  broken  wall ;  then,  if  he  succeed  in  getting 
cover  for  himself,  others  may  follow,  and  gradually  there 
may  be  formed  on  the  breach  a  lodgment  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  troops,  whose  fire  would  protect  the  succeeding 
operations :  it  being  understood  that  a  firing  party  in  the 
batteries  on  the  glacis  force  the  defenders  to  retire  as  often 
as  they  endeavour  to  disturb  the  sappers  while  at  work. 

The  want  of  time  and  means  to  carry  on  the  approaches 
as  far  as  the  covered-ways  was  the  cause  of  the  great  loeses 
sustained  in  getting  possession  of  the  fortresses  garrisoned 
by  the  French  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  Badajos  (1812)  were  made  by  guns 
in  batteries  at  the  distance  of  500  yards  ;  and  when  the  as- 
sailing troops  had  descended  into  the  ditch,  being  ignorant 
of  the  posit  ions  of  the  breaches,  and  confused  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  which  was  relieved  only  by  the  appalling  and  de- 
structive blaxe  of  live  ahells  and  other  combustibles  thrown 
upon  them  from  the  parapets,  they  took  a  wrong  direction, 
or  remained  patiently  to  be  slaughtered  till  the  order  was 
given  to  retire.  The  effort  would  have  entirdy  fbiled,  but 
for  the  success  of  Major- General  Picton  in  es^ading  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  and  of  General  Walker  in  escaladiog 
the  bastion  of  8.  Vincente. 

SIENA,  tke  /Vorfftctf  of,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
Xnscatiy,  which  till  lately  eomptehended  "the  whole  south-  ^ 


em  part  of  that  dnc^,  eorretponding  to  tbe  territory  of  tbe 
former  republic  of  Siena,  is  bounded  by  Fferenee  an  ih^ 
north,  Pisa  and  the  Mediterranean  on  tlie  weaf,  Arexxe  on 
the  east,  and  the  Papal  State  on  the  south,  from  which  tt 
is  partly  divided  by  the  river  Fiora.    Tbe  territory  of  Sieiu 
is  now  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  two  f>ri>- 
vinces,   styled  Compartimento  di   Siena,  and   Conpertt- 
mento  di  Grosseto.    The  Compartimento  of  Siena  Prn  ^r 
comprehends  the  highlands,  or  northern  and  eastern  part*  •  i 
the  country;  that  of  Grosseto  comprehends  the  western  at  '1 
southern  lowlands,  or  the  extensive  maremma  known  e»- 
graphically  by  the  name  of  Maremma  Sinese,  to  distinguish  -t 
from  tlie  Pisan  Maremma.     The  province  of  Siena  Pro)  ^t 
lies  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ombrone,  and  its  affluents  it.c 
Arbia,  the  Mer^a,  and  the Oreia.  The  Ombrone, railed  Vwh  -, 
Major  by  l  he  Romans,  to  distini^ish  it  from  theUmbni  M  •.  r 
of  Pistoia,  is  the  largest  river  of  Tuscany  next  to  the  Arno . 
rises  from  a  copious  source  near  Ceta  Mura,  or  Civiia  Mir*. 
in  tlie  Monti  di  Chianti,  a  Subapennine  ridge  which  di%  <   « 
the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Upper  Arno.  s- 
flows  southwards  by  Berardenga  and  Asciaito,  skirtii.g  i.  «• 
western  base  of  Monte  San  Savino,  which  divides  it  U  rn 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana ;  it  then  passes  by  the  town    a 
Buonconvento,  below  which  it  receives  (he  Arbia  from  i    * 
north,  which  passes  near  the  city  of  Siena.    I'he  Omb^  >  - 
then  inclines  to  the  south-west,  flowing  along  the  wp^**  • 
base  of   the  hills  of   Monlalcino,  and  receives  the   r.\  . 
Mersa  from  the  north-wost,  a  tortuous  stream  which  h.  -  a 
course  of  above  fifty  miles.    It  then   flows  direct  vr,- 
through  a  narrow  and  deep  defile  between   the  hiil^    • : 
Montalcinoon  the  east,  and  a  hilly  tract  on  the  we»t  ti  . 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Ombrone  from  those  of  the  Bi  i    - 
which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Castiglione.    Issuing  from  •  >. 
narrow  gorge  beyond  Monte  Antico,  the  Ombrone  rorc  u« 
from  the  eastward  tbe  Orcia,  a  mountain  torrent  wii    : 
drains  the  northern  side  of  the  volcanic  group  of  the  mo  • 
tains  of  Radioofani  and  Montamlata,  and  also  the  \. 
region  of  Montepulciano.   The  Orofa  has  a  eourse  of  al  .. : 
thirty  miles.     Passing  by  Paganioo,  the  Oibbrone  fura^  - 
bend  to  the  south-east,  and  passing  through  a  low  ridu**. 
enters  the  wide  plain  of  the  Maremmp^  through  wh.o:^   * 
flows  in  a  south-west  direetion,  passing  near  (&osseto  s 
the  lake  of  Castiglione,  into  which  part  of  its  water  ts  «-  • 
ducted  by  a  canal  lately  oonstructed  in  order  to  fill  I'f    ^ 
its  alluvium  that  pestilential  swamp ;  the  mam  body  of  . 
river  enters  the  sea  at  Torre  dellaTnppola«  aAer  a  cour^ 
about  eighty  miles.    The  whole  area  of  the  basin  ot  ; .  - 
Ombrone  and  its  affluents  is  estimated  at  2660    str;  '« 
miles,  and  it  is  the  most  extensive  in  Tuscany  next  lu  ;.  - 
basin  of  the  Arno. 

The  compartimento  or  province  of  Siena  Proper  M>n^'«  -< 
of  highlands  and  valleys,  being  crossed  by  various  ran |;c*  v' 
hills,  composed  mostly  of  marls  covered  by  yellow  8an<t.  •    . 
abounding  with  organic  remains,  which  are  called  hy  Hrt-  • 
and  other  geologists  •  Subapennine.'  [Apcn  ninrs.]  kew  s  ^ . . 
mils  exceed  one  thousand  feet,  except  the  Montsg^r.u    \ 
Cetona,  or  Monte  Pisi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Val  Ai  Chta^ .; 
which  is  above  2500  feet  high ;  the  voleatiic  cone  of  Ra  :. 
fani,  which  is  above  3000  feet ;  and  the  partly  volcaoie  gi  •  - 
of  Montamiata,  or  Mount  Santa  Fiora,  which  rises  to  ai-  ^' 
dUOO  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Siena  is  reckoned  at  ab  * ' 
]2/>0  square  miles;  and  the  population  in  1836  was  13<^.<-.- 
distributed  among  thirty  four  communes.      (Repetti,  /««;• 
onario  'Oeografico  delfa  Toscana,  ait. '  Gran  Durmco/; 

The  following  are  the  prinetpel  towns: — 1,  Sicna.    . 
Montalcino,  a  walled  town  and  bishop's  see,  situated  <*    j 
lof^y  hill  20  miles  southeast  of  Sienat  and  six  miles  on 
the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Rome:  it  his  a  railM*<lr. 
lately  rebuilt,  with  a  few  good  paintings ;  a  clerical  f^^i 
nary;  a  eon  vent  of  Austin  friars;  several  other  chu  it*    * 
and  convents;  an  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum;   a  aa.. 
theatre;  some  manufactories  of  eoarse  linen,  hate,  ^n«  i 
and  leather ;  and  about  3800  inhabitants.     3,  Ccdie,  lu  \  . 
d'Elsa,  on  the  alope  of  a  hill  near  the  souroea  of  the  r.M 
Elaa,  an  affluent  of  the  Arno,  twelve  mflee  north-we^t 
Siena,  is  a  thriving  town  and  a  bishop*s  eeo^  to  a   ten-.- 
tory  which  produces  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  and  siU 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  other  ehurohea,  a  tai^  basf  %*•' 
and  other  charitable  institutions;  a  clerical semiiMiry,  thrtw 
schools  for  boys,  a  conservatory  for  the  education  of  yours 
girls,  several  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  woollens  &•  . 
hats,  of  glass»  pottery,  and  leather;  and  about  2^m0  liiba- 
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goats  and  abundance  of  poultry.  A  number  of  them  are 
fishermen  and  Bailors.  Almost  all  the  families  are  possessed 
of  some  lauded  property.  Beggars  and  robbers  are  unknown 
on  the  island.  A  considerable  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  timber  trees. 

The  neighbouring  island  of  Gianutri  is  about  five  miles 
in  circuit :  it  is  destitute  of  springs,  and  uninhabited.  Some 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  upon  it,  which  show  that 
the  island  was  once  inhabited. 

SIENA,  the  City  of,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Tuscany,  is  situated  on  a  hill  with  a  very  uneven  surface, 
surrounded  by  other  hills  belonging  to  the  range  which 
runs  across  the  centre  of  Tuscany  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  divides  the  waters  that  flow  northwards  into  the 
Arno  from  those  which  run  southwards  into  the  Ombrone. 
The  Arbia,  an  afiiuent  of  the  latter,  flows  through  a  deep 
valley  about  four  miles  east  of  Siena.  The  air  of  Siena,  on 
account  of  its  elevation,  is  keen,  and  the  winter  rather  severe. 
The  town  has  the  form  of  a  polygon,  and  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  24  miles  south  of  Florence, 
and  45  miles  east-south-east  of  Leghorn,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  Siena  is  an  archbishop^s  see  ; 
it  has  a  university  frequented  by  about  300  students,  a  town 
library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  college  or  gymnasium  kept  by 
the  brothers  Scolarum  Piarum,  a  clerical  seminary,  an 
elementary  school  for  boys  in  each  parish,  and  several  es- 
tablishments for  female  education.  It  has  also  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  school  of  equitation,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  a  large  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  work- 
house for  the  destitute,  a  savings'  bank,  and  an  asylum  for 
poor  children.  The  population  of  Siena  is  about  19,000, 
of  whom  about  240  belong  to  the  clergy,  and  300 
are  nuns.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  of 
Siena  consist  of  silks  and  woollens. 

Siena  abounds  with  fine  churches.  The  cathedral,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  rich  in  marbles,  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  marble,  black  and 
white.  The  pavement  is  of  white  marble,  on  which  nume- 
rous figures  have  been  engraved  or  cut  in,  representing  bib- 
lical subjects.  In  the  annexed  hall,  called  the  Bibliotheca, 
are  ten  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  representing  the  principal 
events  of  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  II.  (iSneas  Sylvius  Picco- 
lomini  of  Siena).  The  splendid  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family, 
constructed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis-lazuli 
and  green  marble,  bronzes  and  statues.  The  baptistery, 
which  is  a  separate  church  detached  from  the  cathedral,  as 
at  Pisa  and  Florence,  is  an  octagon,  and  entirely  cased  with 
marble  inside  and  out,  and  adorned  with  sculptures  by  the 
earliest  Tuscan  artists.  In  the  church  of  S.  Dominic  is  a 
good  painting  on  wood,  the  colours  of  which  are  well  pre- 
served, representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Guide  di 
Ghezzo  of  Siena,  of  the  date  1221,  long  before  the  birth 
of  Cimabue,  who  has  been  generallv  considered  as  the  re- 
storer of  Italian  painting.  Gilio  di  Pietro,  a  painter  of 
Siena,  was  also  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  Abb6  Richard, 
in  his  '  Travels  in  Italy,'  observes  on  this  subject  that  there 
is  in  the  Vatican  a  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  by  a  painter  from 
Lucca,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  of  Siena  there  is  a  painting  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  by  Pierrolino  of  Siena,  who  flourished 
about  1 100.  Siena  abounds  with  productions  of  the  earUer 
artists,  both  of  its  own  school  and  of  the  Florentine  school. 
Among  the  numerous  churches,  those  of  S.  Martino,  S. 
Agostino,  S.  Spirito,  La  Concezione,  and  others  are  rich  in 

Eaiutings  by  good  masters.  In  the  street  dell'  Oca  is  the 
ouse,  now  converted  into  an  oratory,  in  which  Santa  Cate- 
rina  of  Siena,  a  remarkable  character  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  born  in  1347.  She  became  a  nun,  but  acted  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  political  affairs  of  her  age.  She  me- 
diated a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  the  Florentines ; 
•he  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  she  ifiduced  Gregory  XI.  to 
restore  the  papal  see  to  Rome ;  and  she  wrote  and  spoke 
warmly  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Urban  VI.  to  the  papacy 
against  the  antipope  Clement.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1380. 
Her  letters  have  been  published. 

The  Piazza  del  Campo  is  concave,  in  the  form  of  a  shell, 
and  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  adorned  with  a  fountain : 
it  was  once  the  forum  of  the  republic  of  Siena.  Eleven 
streets  branch  out  of  it.  The  streets  of  Siena  are  generally 
narrow,  crooked,  and  uneven.  The  general  appearance  is 
that  of  an  old  decayed  city.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  be- 
fore the  great  plague  of  1348,  the  population  of  Siena  and 
its  suburbs  amounted  to  180,000    The  people  of  Siena  are 


noted  for  their  sociability  and  good  temper,  and  Uk  iha 
purity  and  melody  of  their  speech.  Hie  fomalea  are  con- 
sidered handsome. 

.  Among  the  palaces  the  moat  remarkable  ia  the  Palazzo 
del  Publico,  or  town-house,  a  massive  structure  of  the  mnl- 
die  ages,  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  commemorating  events  of  tlie 
national  history.  The  archives  of  the  old  republic,  which 
had  been  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  have  been  restored. 
The  palaces  Petrucci,  Picoolomini,  Saracini,  Bandinelli,  and 
Buonsignori  contain  some  good  paintings.  The  town  gatr, 
called  Porta  Camellia,  is  remarkable  for  its  architecture. 
Siena  is  well  supplied  with  good  water  by  aqoedueta  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  adorned  with  sevend  band- 
some  fountains. 

In  the  town  library  there  are  several  carioua  MSS^ 
among  others  a  Greek  Evangeliarium  of  the  ninth  eentury 
from  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople*.  .i 
translation  of  the  'iSneid'  into  Italian  prose  made  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  letters  of  Santa  Caterina,  nnd 
several  autograph  letters  of  Fauatus  Socinos,  who  ^inL«  «& 
native  of  Siena.  (Valdry,  Vomica  en  Jtalie;  Faluscl.i. 
Relazionedelle  Cote  piu  NotaUiU  di  Sienth  1817 ;  Fraliui  c 
Bruni,  //  Duomo  di  Siena,  1818.) 

Siena  is  said  to  have  been  built  bvthe  Senones,  a  tribe  v( 
Gauls  which  migrated  into  Italy,  but  of  this  there  is  i)*> 
eA'idence.     It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  towns  of  an  item 
Elruria.    It  is  mentioned  in  later  times  among  the  Roma  is 
colonies  by   the  name  of  Sena  Julia  or  Sena.      <Pi.T. . 
iii.,   c.  5.)      During  the   dark  a^es   which   followed    il*c 
downfall    of   the    Western    Empire,  little   is    known    <>f 
Siena,  as  the  invading  armiei  which  marched  to    Riune 
and    South    Italy  generally    passed   along   the    Adniii:c 
coast,  avoiding  the  mountains  of  Tuscany.    Siena  is  nic«- 
tioned  however  as  a  bishop's  see  as  early  aa  the  aiath 
century.    A  council  was  held  at  Siena  in  1058,  wbercm 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  was  elected.   In  the  subsequent  atru^^'lc 
between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Ge«rmaay,  Sitrni, 
which  like  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany  governed  itself  as  a 
republic,  received  and  assisted  the  emperor,  whilst  Fiorrn*  e 
shut  its  gates  in  his  face.     From  that  time  Siena  belonged, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  imperial  party,  and  Florence  ;  * 
the  papal  side,  two  opposite  factions  which  afterwanl&  as^ 
sumed  the  names  of  Guibelines  and  Guelphs,  and  ibe  tnt< 
neighbouring  republics  were  therefore  frequently  at  wa-. 
The  government  of  Siena  was  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles ;  afterwards  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  it,  but  the 
nobles  were  not  totally  excluded  aa  at  Florence.    In  1:^:^^ 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  the  other  Guibelines  of  Floreocr, 
being  exiled  by  the  Guelph  party,  retired  to  Siena,  when. 
having  received  reinforcements  from  Manfred  of  Sicily  ii.'i 
from  Pisa,  he  marched  with  the  militia  of  Siena  to  meet  iK« 
Guelphs  at  Monte  Aperto  near  the  banks  of  the  Arb..>. 
where  the  Guelphs  were  completely  defeated,  with  tbe  l<*«s 
of  10,000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prisoners.    The  can  c- 
cioof  Florence  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  Siena.     AHci 
the  establishment  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples,  and  t!.o 
downfall  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  the  Guelphs  obtained  i-r 
a  time  the  preponderance  at  Siena,  and  the  Guibelinea  wcie 
banished.    In  the  mean  time  Siena  extended  its  domiu.  u 
over  the  lowlands  of  the  Maremma  as  fitf  as  the  aea,  but  :; 
never  became  a  naval  power  like  Pisa.    About  136b  xi » 
popular  party,  led  by  the  Salimbeni,  who,  though  a  nob.c 
family,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  drove  away  xl:c 
party  of  the  nobles  and  appointed  a  council  of  *  rifomMion ' 
to  remodel  the  government.    The  exiled  nobles,  bein|^  n*:> 
merous  and  warlike,  mvagod  theisurrounding  country  to  t)  c 
walls  of  the  town.    At  last,  in  1369,  through  the  med:atitin 
of  the  Florentines,  many  of  the  nobles  were  recalled,  and 
peace  was  restored  fur  a  time.    Fresh  troubles  however 
soon  broke  out ;  the  popular  party  split  into  faetions,  ai;d 
the  whole  ended  with  the  council  of  reformers  being  abi^.> 
gated  in  1384,  and  the  reformers  and  their  party  bcirv;* 
driven  away  to  the  number  of  4000 ;  the  whole  of   tb . 
nobles  returned  into  the  town. 

In  1399  Siena,  still  distracted  by  factions,  and  atanned  at 
the  overgrown  power  of  Giovan  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  cf 
Milan,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Pisa,  Geooe,  an  a 
Perugia,  thought  to  avoid  greater  evils  by  pajpin^  volunta.^ 
allegiance  to  him  as  its  lord,  retaining  nowerer  its  o«n 
administration.  In  the  convention  which  was  made  on  that 
occasion,  we  find  that  the  territory  of  Siena  extended  alon^ 
the  coast  of  the  Maremma  from  Misea  to  T^mone^  nhiLt 
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insula  of  Sierra  Leone,  ivbich  constitutes  the  territory  of  the 
colony,  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  water : 
on  the  east  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Africa  by 
a  low  tract,  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and  rivers, 
which  overflow  during  the  rainy  season  and  form  extensive 
swamps.  The  peninsula  extends  from  north  to  south  ahout 
1 8  miles,  and  from  west  to  east  1 2  miles :  the  surface  is  about 
220  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  the  smallest  county 
of  England,  Rutlandshire.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula 
is  an  elcTated  region  of  uneven  surface,  which  rises  from 
400  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  overtopped  by  conical 
peaks,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  between  2500  and  3000 
feet.  ^In  some  places  the  declivities  of  this  region  extend 
to  the' shores,  but  they  are  usually  divided  from  tho  sea  by 
a  belt  of  low  ground  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width: 
the  whole  region  is  covered  with  a  good  soiU  which,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  British  colony,  was  entirely,  and  is  still  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  large  forest- trees,  among  which  is 
the  silk-cotton  tree,  the  trunks  of  which  are  made  into 
eanoes,  which  are  often  large  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
men.  The  British  have  introduced  the  products  of  the 
West  Indies,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  ginger,  and  cotton,  which 
generally  succeed  well,  especially  the  coffee.  Some  Euro- 
pean fruits  are  cultivated  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the  vine 
flourishes  in  the  gardens  of  Freetown.  Yams,  mandioc, 
pumpkins,  plantains,  and  Indian  corn  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  our  garden  vege- 
tables are  raised  in  this  tract. 

If  this  peninsula,  and  the  mountain-tract  of  the  Kaku- 
limah  and  Soomba  Mountains  above  mentioned,  whose 
extent  is  not  known,  are  excepted,  the  western  portion  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  a  low  plain ;  but  the  northern  part  of  it, 
north  of  10"  N.lat.,has  not  been  explored.  This  plain,  so  far 
as  is  known,  extends  about  1 00  miles  inland.  Laing  observes, 
that  east  of  the  town  of  Seemera  a  mountain-range  about 
60  miles  in  length  extends  from  south  to  north,  and  this 
chain  forms  the  boundary  between  tho  plain  and  the  hilly 
region*  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level,  except  in  a  few 
|)laoes  where  rocky  tracts  are  traversed  by  ravines.  During 
the  rains  many  parts  of  the  plain  are  converted  into  swamps, 
which,  when  dry,  are  covered  with  grass  nine  or  ten  feet  high : 
in  other  places  there  are  extensive  meadows  intersected  with 
thickets,  and  some  portions  are  overgrown  with  trees, 
among  which  the  teak-tree  is  freqnent.  Only  a  small 
part  of  this  region  is  under  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is 
fertile,  consisting  mostly  of  a  rich  black  loam  mixed  with  a 
little  clay  and  fine  sand.  In  approaching  the  mountains  on 
the  east,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating  and  the 
rivers  run  in  deep  beds:  this  tract  is  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  than  the  level  portion  of  the  plain.  The 
agricultural  productions  consist  of  the  Carolina  or  white 
rice,  whkh  attains  great  perfection ;  re<l  rice,  which  the 
natives  prefer  for  their  own  consumption,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  which  it  will  keep;  yams,  ground-nuts, 
mandioc,  plantains  and  bananas,  and  several  roots  which 
grow  spontaneously.  Cattle  are  rare,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains ;  and  horses  are  not  reared.  Goats  are 
common,  but  there  are  few  sheep. 

lliough  the  mountains  whicli  exist  east  of  Seemera, 
between  1 1*  and  1 2°  W.  long.,  appear  to  constitute  a  range 
running  south  and  north  across  the  country,  they  arc  broken 
at  several  places  by  the  rivers  which  originate  farther  east, 
and  traverse  them  in  a  direction  east  and  west,  forming 
large  and  wide  Talleys.  Between  these  valleys  there  are 
ridges  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  occupying  a  width 
from  30  to  40  miles.  These  ridges  do  not  appear  to  rise  to 
a  great  elevation.  The  highest  summit  which  has  been 
measured  is  8a  Woll6,  near  1 1"  W.  long,  and  9'  N.  lat., 
which  attains  about  1 900  feet ;  and  the  town  of  Semba  is 
built  on  a  mountain  1490  feet  high.  The  base  of  these  hills 
is  clothed  with  camwood-trees,  which  supply  an  article  of 
export.  The  higher  part  of  the  hills  np  to  the  summit  is 
overgrown  with  a  grass  which  remains  green  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  interspersed  with  single  palm-trees.  In  a  few 
places  the  hills  are  bare,  owing  to  their  steepness.  The 
valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets  which  descend  fVom  the  adjacent  hills.  Rice, 
ground-nuts,  yams,  plantains,  and  mandioc  are  grown  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  mandioc,  for  which  this  tract  is  noted. 
Pine-apples  are  the  most  common  fruit:  clusters  of  palm- 
trees  are  interspersed  between  the  cultivated  fields.  In  this 
hilly  region  domestic  animals,  especially  cattle  and  goats, 
are  numerous. 


The  most  eastern  part  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  extends 
about  80  or  90  miles  east  and  west,  is  much  more  level.  In 
many  parts  the  surface  extends  in  gentle  and  wide  undu!.i- 
tions ;  in  others  it  is  broken  by  deep  ravines,  and  furrowed 
by  numerous  rivulets,  which  are  sunk  deep  below  it.  TIjo 
general  elevation  ef  this  region  does  nut  exceed  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hills,  extensive  vales,  and  fertile  meadows,  belled  with  strips 
of  wood,  and  decorated  with  clumps  of  trees  of  the  dcnsvst 
foliage.  The  valleys  and  lower  depressions  contain  a  r.rh 
vegetable  soil  mixed  with  iron-clay  and  sand.  This  soil  u 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  requires  little  labour:  but 
some  of  these  depressions  are  converted  into  swamps  dun:.v; 
the  rains.  The  larger  plantations  are  those  of  rice  and 
ground-nuts.  Indian  corn,  yams,  and  mandioc  are  also  c.- 
tensively  grown.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  numerous  her 'It 
of  cattle  graze  in  the  pastures.  Horses  do  not  succeed,  and 
are  imported  from  Sangara,  which  lies  farther  east 

CTma/ff.— There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  Ibe  drj. 
The  former  lasts  from  May  to  November,  and  is  al«a\» 
ushered  in  and  terminated  by  tornados.  Nothing  ran 
exceed  the  gloominess  of  the  weather  during  this  neriui : 
The  hills  arc  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  and  tnc  rsi!! 
falls  in  such  torrents  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving 
his  house.  At  this  period  the  diseases  which  prove  mj 
fatal  to  the  coast  have  generally  made  their  appearance, 
though  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  peculiarly  tu  any 
season.  The  extreme  humidity  of  the  climate  may  be  ivn- 
ceived,  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  1828,  during  the*m'>-t 
rainy  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  the  ouantity  of 
rain  amounted  to  292  inches;  and  that  in  two  aayi  (22:A 
and  23rd  of  August)  there  fell  26  inches,  which  is  more  tli^n 
falls  at  London  in  a  year.  The  average  quantity  huti- 
ev9f  does  not  seem  to  exceed  160  inches,  of  which  one* 
half  falls  in  July  and  August.  The  air  is  then  loaded  with 
vapours,  the  destructive  effects  of  which  are  obaened  n\ 
many  objects.  Iron  is  covered  with  rust;  furniture  fal:? 
to  pieces,  ithe  glue  losing  its  tenacious  qualities;  paper, 
though  well  sized,  becomes  unfit  for  use;  woollens,  unUas 
frequently  dried,  become  rotten ;  and  shoes  and  boots  arr 
covered  with  mould  in  one  night.  The  rapid  putrefaotic  i. 
of  animal  substances  and  the  rapid  fermentation  of  rejc* 
tables  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  equator,  a  h.^\\ 
degree  of  heat  is  experienced  all  the  vear  round.  It  s 
even  probable  that  tne  mean  heat  of  this  country  excrvd% 
that  of  the  equator,  being  between  81*  and  82*  I.c 
greatest  heat  is  experienced  in  the  months  precedmc?  :'^ 
rainy  season,  in  which  the  mean  temperature  may  be  al^tit 
83*.  The  diurnal  changes  of  the  thermometer  at  Freiiuvn 
rarely  exceed  10^  ;  but  in  the  low  country  the  thermometer, 
in  October,  November,  and  December,  sometimes  ^aru> 
15**  between  sunrise  and  noon.  Sierra  Leone  doci  r:  t 
enjoy  the  advantages  arising  fh)m  the  trade-winds,  wL.*h 
in  the  West  Indies  operate  so  powerfully  in  reducing  the 
temperature  and  rendering  the  climate  more  tolerable  U 
Europeans.  There  is  however  a  pretty  regular  succe^.-.. .: 
of  sea  and  land  breeces.  The  sea-breeze  usually  sets  in  at  tc  :i 
o'clock,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  later,  and  bK<n« 
from  the  west- north-west.  It  is  always  cool  and  plea>aj::. 
but  varies  greatly  in  strength.  The  land-breezes  sci  u\ 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  are  in  general  hcatetJ, 
and  loaded  with  humid  exhalations  from  the  low  and  swam|  > 
grounds  over  which  they  pass. 

Sierra  Leone  is  noted  for  the  unbealthinessofits  clia.a**. 
but  there  is  great  variation  in  this  point  in  different  jca;^ 
Between  1830  and  1836  the  colony  enjoyed  a  succession  -f 
healthy  jeafs ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  causes  wh.i.. 
had  rendered  it  so  long  a  terror  to  Europeans  were  n  : 
likely  to  recur,  but  the  fatal  epidemics  of  1837  cud  ]**.  - 
dispelled  this  delusion.  In  1825  and  1826  the  mortality  wa» 
also  very  great. 

These  observations  refer  to  the  Peninsula,  and  to  the  \sm 
country  along  the  coast.  In  the  interior  the  rains  are  mu  I. 
less  abundant,  and  the  heat  is  much  less.  Aocordinff  to  the 
observations  of  Laing,  which  extend  from  April  to  Octol>tr. 
it  would  appear  that  the  heat  of  the  hilly  region  is  at  b-ivt 
four  or  five  degrees  less,  and  that  even  in  sunamer  the  rain* 
are  often  interrupted  by  several  fine  days  in  succession. 

Rivers. — ^There  arc  several  rivers  in  Sierra  Leone  wh.Vl. 
run  from  200  to  300  miles,  but  the  course  of  nearly  all  . .' 
them  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  most  northern  is  il:.- 
Pongas,  which  reaches  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  IdT  N.  Ul 
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Commerce, — ^The  commerce  of  this  colony  is  not  active  or 
« important.    The  principal  articles  of  import  are  arms,  am- 
munition, flints,  tobacco,  beads,  and  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  paid  for  by  gold,  rice,  skins,  bees*- wax,  cola-nuts,  and 
ivory. 

(Laing^s  Travels  in  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  and  Soo- 
lima  Countries  in  Western  Africa ;  Winterbotiom's  Account 
qf  the  Native  4f^*^^^^  *'*  ^he  Neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone ;  Gray's  and  Dochard*s  Travels  in  Western  Africa ; 
Owen's  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  Captain  Belcher's  Obser- 
vations on  Various  Points  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^  in 
*  Lond.  Gcograph.  Journal,'  vol.  ii. ;  West  African  Sketches; 
and  Parliamentary  Reports.) 
SIERRA  MADRE.    [Mexican  States.] 
SIERRA  MORE'NA.    [Spain.] 
SIERRA  NEVA'DA.    [Spain.] 
.  SIG.EUM.    [Troad.] 
SIGARE'TUS.    [Chismobranchiata,  vol.  vii.,  p.  93.] 
SIGHT  (vision,  the  faculty  of  seeing).  The  structure  and 
uses  of  the  several  component  parts  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  organ  of  vision  have  been  already  described 
in  the  article  Eye.  We  have  now  to  inquire  by  what  means 
the  images  of  objects  which  are  depicted  on  the  retina  be- 
come converted  into  ideas  of  the  objects  themselves ;  of 
their  proximity  and  distance ;  of  their  solidity  and  size.    In 
other  words,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  sensations  of  the 
retina  a  vital  property  of  the  structure  itself,  or  is  it  in  part 
derived  from  other  sources  ?    The  following  case,  which  is 
recorded  by  Clieselden,  affords  us  important  data  on  this 
head.    A  young  man,  who  was  born  blind,  was  suddenly 
restored  to  sight  by  the  operation  of  couching.    '  When  he 
first  saw,*  observes  Cheselden, '  he  was  so  far  from  making 
any  judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects 
whatever  touched  his  eye  (as  he  expressed  it),  as  what  he 
felt  touched  his  skin.  He  knew  not  one  thing  from  another, 
however  different  in  shape  and  magnitude ;  but  upon  being 
told  what  things  were  whose  form  he  before  knew  from 
feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that  he  might  know 
them  again.    Two  months  after  being  couched,  his  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  effects  of  painting, 
which  he  then  first  and  at  once  comprehended ;  but  even 
then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was  amazed  when 
he  found  those  parts  which  by  their  light  and  shadow  ap- 
peared round  and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest,  and 
asked  which  was  the  lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeinci^?  Being 
shown  a  small  miniature  of  his  father,  and  told  what  it  was, 
he  acknowledged  a  likeness,  but  was  vastly  surprised,  ask- 
ing how  it  could  be  that  a  large  face  could  be  expressed  in 
so  little  room,  saying  it  should  have  seemed  as  impossible  to 
him  as  to  put  a  bushel  into  a  pint.     At  first  he  could  bear 
but  very  little  light,  and  the  things  he  saw  he  thought  ex- 
tremdy  large,  but  upon  seeing  things  larger,  those  first  seen 
he  conceived  less,  never  being  able  to  imagine  any  lines 
beyond  the  bounds  he  saw.  The  room  he  was  in,  he  said 
he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  could  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  house  could  look  bigger.'    From 
the  details  of  this  interesting  case,  it  would  appear  thot  the 
sense  of  sight  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  when  performed 
with  one  eye,  for  only  one  had  been  operated  on  when  the 
above  phenomena  were  observed)  originally  gives  us  no  in- 
formation respecting  the  solidity,  the  distance,  or  the  real 
magnitude  of  objects ;  but  that  they  all  seem  as  if  painted 
on  one  surface.    If  this  then  is  the  sum  of  the  information 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  retina";  if  it  is  limited  to  the 
mere  perceptions  of  the  images  of  objects,  and  conveys  to  us 
ideas  relative  to  superficial  extent  only,  it  is  clear  that  our 
estimation  of  the  true  position,  the  magnitude,  and  solid 
forms  of  bodies  must  be  due  to  some  other  sense  than  that 
of  sight,  or  rather,  to  a  comparison  of  some  other  sense 
with  it ;  in  short,  to  an  act  of  our  comparing  and  reasoning 
faculties. 

We  have  seen  by  the  details  of  the  above-xjuoted  case,  that 
there  is  no  essential  resemblance  between  the  ideas  which 
are  derived  from  vision  and  those  communicated  by  touch  ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  external  objects  through 
jQur  visual  organs.  The  lad  couched  by  Cheselden  could  not 
recognise  by  sight  the  things  whose  form  he  before  knew 
from  feeling ;  but  upon  being  told  what  they  were,  he  would 
carefully  observe,  that  he  might  know  them  again.  The  in- 
/ant,  in  like  manner,  stretches  out  its  httle  hands  to  grasp 


and  examine  each  object  in  succession  whidi  attnett  its 
sight,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  waking  hours  is  employed 
in  thus  comparing  the  sensations  obtained  throngb  the^ 
two  different  channels.    That  we  do  acquire  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  size  and  forms  of  bodies  throueh 
the  sense  of  touch  there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  the  know- 
ledge obtained  through  our  visual  organs  would  he  imper - 
feet  without  it,  and  that  it  may  in  some  meaaare  be  a  <»r- 
rective  of  those  optical  illusions  which  are  so  freqneot  wbi-n 
we  attempt  to  judge  of  things  by  sight  alone,  ia  equally  pro- 
bable; but  in  admitting  this,  we  must  not  underrate  ti.e 
original  powers  of  the  eye  and  the  quantity  of  knowled|re 
which  we  primarily  derive  fVom  it.   From  some  fiacts  we  arc 
about  to  notice,  it  would  appear  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  we  derive  from  our  visual  organs  only,   ha< 
hitherto  been  Attributed  to  exUaneons  souroea.    Pbysinl.r. 
gists  have  been  too  much  swayed  by  the  opinion  of  Gas^n- 
dus,  Haller,  Gall,  and  others,  that  we  aee  with  only  one  et  v 
at  a  time,  and  those  even  who  disputed  this  have  been  piakc 
anxious  to  explain  why  objects  are  seen  single  with  U>iii 
eyes  than  to  inquire  into  the  uses  of  our  possessing  luo 
These  defects,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  wriu^rs 
on  optics,  have  been  lately  remedied  by  some  very  interact- 
ing observations  of  Professor  Wheatslone   on  Binooular 
Vision.    He  has  shown  that  the  simultaneous  affecUoii  of 
the  two  retinse,  provided  the  optic  axes  are  not  paralli  i. 
excites  a  different  idea  in  the  mind  from  that  consequent  cu 
either  of  the  single  impressions ; .  the  latteif  giving  rise  to  a 
representation  on  a  plane  surface,  the  former  to  that  uf  ju 
object  in  relief.    This  is  owing  to  a  different  penpectt\c 
projection  of  the  object  being  seen  by  each  eye ;  thus,  if  arr 
figure  of  three  dimensions,  an  outline  cube  for  example,  n 
held  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  inches  before  the  e%c-. 
and  viewed  with  each  eye  successively  while  the  head  t% 
kept  perfectly  steady,  A  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the 
right  eve,  and  B  that  seen  by  the  left.    Now  if  these  two 
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pictures  are  made  to  fall  on  corresponding  paria  of  tU.* 
retinoD,  by  placing  them  one  in  the  direction  of  each  i>\x*c 
axis  at  equal  distances  before  or  behind  their  intersect: ..>n 
tlie  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  represanlation  ni 
the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief  the  exact  coucUr- 
part  of  that  from  which  the  diawings  were  made. 

But  a  better  method  is  to  employ  the  steieoaeope,  an  in- 
strument invented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Wbeatstone,  t.nr 
essential  parts  of  which  are  two  plain  mirrors  inclined  v.;  a 
their  backs  towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90"*.    The !«  v 
pictures  A  and  B  are  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  lu.« . 
and  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides  of  these  mirrors,  ax. . 
at  equal  distances  from  them.    The  observer  then  placix*^ 
his  eyes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  two  mirrors,  their  mnj.  • 
coinciding  with  the  middle  line  of  his  forehead  and  19l>. 
sees  the  solid  bod^  represented  by  the  perspective  drawu  .> 
standing  forward  in  relief,  provided  the  two  drawings  arc  ^ 
situated  that  their  images  reflected  by  the  mirrors  coior.*.' 
with  the  lines  of  the  convergent  optic  axes.    Whea  &im;.« 
images,  differing  to  a  certain  extent  in  magnitude*  are  f-.c 
sented,by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  to  corresponding  part* 
of  the  two  retinse,  a  single  object,  intermediate  in  sisc  iv- 
tween  the  two  monocular  pictures,  is  seen.    Were  it  not  u  : 
this,  objects  would  be  seen  single  only  when  the  optic  ai«H 
converge  directly  forwards;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  ob.««  i 
is  equally  distant  from  the  two  eves;  for  it  iM  only  tbc: 
that  the  images  on  the  retinse  can  be  of  equal  size,  the  iu. 
of  the  image  being  dependent  on  the  angle  under  which  t.. 
object  is  seen,  and  this  being  less  as  the  object  iM  more  d  - 
tant.    As  our  conviction  then  of  the  solidity  and  project. « i 
in  relief  of  bodies  depends  upon  a  different  perf«ptfct'%i 
image  of  them  being  presented  to  each  retina,  aud  as  1 1  • 
can  only  take  place  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  made  : 
converge  to  them,  it  follows  that  when  oljects  are  at  surL  x. 
distance  that  in  regarding  them  the  optic  axes  are  paraii. 
their  images  on  tlie  retinm  will  be  exactly  similar,  and  i' 
idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  will  be  the  same  as  if  the}  wc .« 
seen  with  one  eye  only.  Hence,  when  two  perfectly  siaular 
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of  our  eyot  converge  to  an  object>  iU  imase  &1U  on  oorre- 
sponding  portioDR  of  the  two  retinep.  aod  it  is  seen  single; 
when  we  regard  it  without  making  our  optic  axes  meet  in 
it,  as  in  the  experiment  of  holding  up  two  fingers,  non-iden- 
tical parts  of  the  retinae  are  afifectecC  and  it  is  seen  double. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  a  be  a  point  towards  which  the  axes  of 
the  eyes  are  directed,  and  b  an  object  more  distant  from  the 
eyes.  An  image  of  a  will  &11  upon  identical  points  of  the 
two  retina),  namely,  upon  the  central  points  6,  6;  a  will 
consequently  be  seen  smgle.  The  image  of  b  will  fall  in 
the  left  eye  at  6,  and  in  the  right  eye  at  4.  The  points  4 
^nd  6  of  the  two  eyes  being  non-identical  (since  the  iden- 
tical parts  are  marked  with  corresponding  figures),  b  will  be 
seen  double ;  and  the  distance  between  the  two  images  of  ik, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  field  of  vision,  will 
be  the  same  as  that  between  4  and  6,  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  between  1  and  10  in  each  retina.  The  cantre  of 
the  retina  furnishes  the  most  distinct  vision,  therefore  double 
images,  which  generally  fall  on  the  lateral  part^are  indistinct. 


Tlie  position  of  double  imaged  depends  upon  the  point  at 
which  the  axes  of  the  eyes  decussate ;  if  in  front  of  the  object, 
the  left  hand  image  belongs  to  the  left  eye,  and  the 
right  hand  image  to  the  right  eye ;  while  if  the  axes  con- 
verge to  a  point  beyond  it,  the  converse  of  this  is  observed. 
Tbat  objects  will  not  in  general  be  seen  single,  unless  their 
images  fall  on  corresponding  portions  of  the  two  retinae,  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  in 
strabismus,  and  by  the  experiment  of  displacing  the  axis  of 
one  eye  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  finger ;  but  that  exactly 
identical  points  of  the  rctinm  must  bo  effected  by  similar 
poinfs  of  the  two  images,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  Mr. 
\Vheat8tone*s  discovery  of  different  perspective  projections 
being  presented  to  each  eye.  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  also 
shown  that  under  some  circumstances  similar  pictures  fall- 
ing on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina)  may  appear 
double  and  in  different  places.  If  to  one  eye  we  present  in 
the  stereoscope  a  vertical  line  B,  to  the  other  eye  a  line  in- 
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olined  some  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  we  shall  see  a 
line  the  extremities  of  which  appear  at  different  distances 
before  the  eyes.  If  now  we  draw  a  faint  vertical  line,  in- 
tarsecting  the  inclined  line  at  its  centre,  as  at  A*  and  pre- 
sent the  two  drawings  to  the  eves  as  before ;  the  two  strong 
lines  will  still  coincide,  and  tne  resultant  perspective  line 
will  occupy  the  same  place,  while  the  faint  line,  though  it 
occupies  the  same  part  of  the  retina  as  the  vertical  line  B, 
appears  in  a  different  place,  namely,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  planes  of  visual  direction  of  the  two  eyes.  In  quadru- 
peds the  relation  between  the  identical  and  non-identical 
parts  of  the  retiiue  cttnnat  bo  the  same  as  in  man,  for  the 
axes  uf  their  eyes  generally  diverge  aud  cannot  bf  made  to 


meet  in  one  point  of  an  objeet  If  filler  therafeie  MiMQaea 
that  thare  are  parts  of  their  retina  which  are  identical,  and 
parts  which  are  not  identical,  which  have  no  eorrespondiog 
parts  in  the  other  eye,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  retinse  to 
each  other  in  the  field  of  vision  nay  be  represented  aa  beiow. 


Although  the  theory  of  oorraspondiDg  points  ia  the  ibosI 
perlbet  that  has  yet  been  ofllBred  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  single  and  double  vision,  yet  the  faata  which  Uavo 
been  advanced  againU  it  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  are  aofloteat 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  soma  limitaiioii. 
Were  it  even  not  liable  to  these  objections,  it  wmild  el  ill 
only  express  the  eomHtioM  lequired  for  single  and  doabid 
vision,  and  would  leave  unexplained  the  aause  of  two  inpresr 
sions  giving  rise  to  one  sensation. 

There  are  several  curious  phenomana  oonneeted  with  the 
subject  we  are  treating  of,  some  of  whieh  we  will  briefly 
allude  to.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper  is  viewed  through  iwu 
different  ooloured  glasses,  held  one  to  eaeh  eye  (for  inaianoe, 
though  a  blue  and  a  yellow  glass),  the  paper  is  not  aeeo  of  a 
green  colour,  but  in  part  blue  and  in  part  yellow.  Some- 
times  one  colour  predominates,  sometimes  the  other ;  and  d 
the  experiment  is  long  continued,  the  mingling  of  the 
colours,  to  which  there  was  at  first  no  tendencv,  becomes 
more  evident.*  Similar  phenomena  are  observed  when  two 
dissimilar  pictures  are  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  deternkiae  the 
appearance  of  either  picture  or  either  colour.  These  facts 
seem  to  show  that  the  two  eyes  are  not  always  in  actioa 
together;  but  tbat  at  onetime  the  sensations  of  one  etc 
predominate,  and  at  another  those  of  the  other.  If  the  e}  «» 
are  closed  after  being  fixed  for  some  time  on  an  object,  we 
still  continue  to  see  its  image,  and  the  duration  of  this 
image,  or  '  spectrum,*  as  it  is  called,  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  impression  which  caused  it. 

Spectra  leA  by  the  images  of  white  or  lurainova  objocu 
are  ordinarily  white  or  luminous,  and  those  left  by  dark  ob- 
jects dark ;  but  if,  instead  of  closing  the  eyes,  they  are  di- 
reoted  upon  some  white  surface,  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
colours  of  the  speoUra  are  reversed,  those  which  woe  white 
when  the  eyes  were  closed  becomina  hlaek  when  direcicd  t«> 
the  white  surface,'  and  vice  ver§d.  These  phenomena 
are  easily  explained.  The  part  of  the  setina  which  has 
received  the  luminous  image  remains  for  some  timeal^er- 
wards  in  an  exoited  state,*  while  that  which  has  reoeivvd  a 
dai'k  image  is  in  an  unexcited  and  therefore  much  more  ex- 
citable condition.  When  the  eye  in  this  oondition  isdirtfcteil 
towards  a  white  surface*  the  luminous  rays  from  thissuifA^e 
produce  upon  the  exoited  parts  of  the  retina  a  muoh  bumw 
feeble  impression  than  upon  the  unexcited,  and  the  latter 
consequently  appear  more  illuminated.  Spectra  aro  somr- 
times  coloured,  although  the  objects  whieh  excited  them  ^tc 
colourless;  such  is  the  case  if  the  impressions  on  the  reiioa 
are  very  intense,  as  when  produced  by  the  sun*a  image. 
But  the  most  ourious  phenomena  relative  to  ocular  spocUA 
arise  from  the  imprassion  of  coloured  ol^ects  on  the  ret  ma : 
the  speotra  consequent  on  these,  although  ooloured,  are  u^; 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  objeot,  but  the  oppoaiio  or  ooui* 
plimentary  colonr.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  a  red  ol^ett  :» 
green,  that  of  a  green  object  red,  that  of  a  violet  yelU>«, 
S(0»  There  are  two  modes  of  explaining  these  phonomeiis. 
the  least  objectionaUe  of  which  is  the  mllowiai,  olfered  L) 
Miiller:  *The  perception  of  any  one  of  tlie  tnree  aimp.e 
colours  consists  marelv  in  the  retina  being  in  one  of  th^Ac 
conditions  to  which  it  has  a  tendency  when  in  %  stale  uf  ex* 
citeroent;  if  this  condition  be  artificially  excited  in  an  u.- 
tense  degree,  the  retina  acquires  an  extreme  teiidciic>  tj 
that  of  the  complementary  colour,  which  consequently  ^ 
perceived  as  the  ocular  spectrum.* 

The  disappearance  of  images  which  &11  on  the  retin*  at 
tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  luminous  circles  scea 
on  making  pressure  wilhthefiogeton  the  globe  of  the  c>c. 
and  the  vascular  network  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances we  perceive  in  our  own  retina,  have  ahead}  buee 
alluded  tp  aud  their  causes  explained  in  the  artido  £t&. 
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reason  whjT  double  vision  occurs  when  the  two  eyes  nte  not 
parallel,  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of 
this  article. 

Double  vision  with  a  single  eye  is  a  more  rare  affection 
than  the  one  just  lesoribed,  and  depends  upon  some  irre- 
gular refraction  of  the  cornea  or  lens. 

M.  Provost,  who  published  an  account  of  his  own  ease  in 
the  '  Annales  deChimie  et  de  Physique,'  1832,  thought  it 
might  arise  from  a  fracture,  bruise,  or  partial  flattening  of 
the  lens,  or  separation  of  its  laminse.  Professor  Airy  and 
Mr.  Babbage  are  troubled  with  this  defect,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman with  both  eyes,  but  he  is  able  to  remedy  it  by  look- 
ing through  a  small  hole  in  a  card,  or  through  a  concave  lens. 
Professor  Airy  finds  that  his  eye  refracts  the  rays  to  a 
nearer  focus  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  he  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  remedy  it  by  the  use  of 
a  double  concave  lens,  one  surface  of  which  is  spherical  and 
the  other  cylindrical.  The  spherical  surface  is  to  correct  the 
general  defect  of  a  too  convex  cornea;  the  cylindrical  is  to 
converge  or  diverge  those  rays  at  right  angles  to  the  axis, 
while  the  parallelism  of  those  which  impinge  upon  it  in  the 
plane  of  its  axis  is  unaffected.  Thus  the  focus  of  the  sphe- 
rical surface  will  remain  unaltered  in  one  plane,  but  in  the 
other  it  will  be  changed  to  that  of  a  lens  formed  by  it  and  a 
spherical  surface  of  equal  curvature  with  the  cylinder.  With 
the  aid  of  a  glass  of  this  description  Professor  Airy  could 
read  the  smallest  print  at  a  considerable  distance  equally 
well  with  the  defective  as  with  the  sound  eye.  He  found 
that  vision  was  most  distinct  when  the  glass  was  pretty  close 
to  the  eye  and  the  cvlindrical  surface  turned  from  it.  *  With 
these  precautions,'  ne  observes,  *  I  find  that  the  eye  which 
I  once  feared  would  become  quite  useless,  can  be  used  in 
almost  every  respect  as  well  as  the  other.' 

Dfifeet  0/  the  Sense  qf  Colours, — ^There  are  some  indi- 
viduals whose  eyes  present  no  apparent  defect,  and  who  can 
distinguish  clearly  the  size  and  form  of  objects,  ye(  are 
unable  to  perceive  a  difference  between  certain  colours. 
These  persons  differ  much  in  the  degree  of  their  defect,  as 
well  as  in  respect  of  the  colours  which  they  confound  toge- 
ther. Seebeck  has  divided  them  into  two  classes.  Indi- 
viduals of  the  first  class  have  a  very  imperfect  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  impressions  of  colours  generally;  but  the 
defect  is  greatest  with  regard  to  red  and  the  complimentary 
colour  green;  these  colours  being  not  distinguishable 
from  grey ;  blue  is  imperfectly  distinguished,  and  vellow 
most  perfectly.  Individuals  belonging  to  the  second  class 
likewise  recognise  yellow  best,  and  err  most  with  respect  to 
the  distinction  of  red  from  blue.  The  cause  of  this  defect 
certainly  does  not  reside  in  the  eye  itself,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  has  its  seat  in  the  brain.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  examined  the  eyes  of  an  individual  affected  with 
this  peculiarity,  and  satisfied  himself  that  all  the  prismatic 
rays  had  the  power  of  affecting  Uiem  with  the  sensation  of 
light,  and  piuducing  distinct  vision ;  'so  that  the  defect,' 
observes  Herschel,  *  arises  from  no  insensibility  of  the  re- 
tina to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  nor  to  any  colour- 
ing matter  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain 
rays  from  reaching  the  retina  (as  has  been  ingeniously  sup- 
posed), but  from  a  defect  in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  exactly  those  differences 
between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends.'  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  defect  is  irremediable. 

SIGILLARIA,  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  plants. 
It  is  known  by  possessing  a  conical  stem  deeply  furrowed 
but  not  jointed ;  with  oblone  discoid  or  nearly  round  cica- 
trices or  scars,  not  arranged  in  a  distinctly  spiral  manner, 
with  frequently  three  smaller  vascular  cicatrices  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  scars.  This  genus  includes  the  Rhy- 
tidolepif,  Alveolaria,  Syringodendron,  Catenaha,  and  the 
Lepidodendron  punctatum  and  appendiculatum  of  various 
authors.  The  largest  specimens  of  these  plants  occur  in 
the  coal-formation  and  in  beds  of  the  mountain-limestone 
series. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  geological 
botanists  as  to  the  affinities  of  these  plants.  Attis  thinks 
them  related  to  Euphorbiacen ;  Schlothein  refers  them  to 
Fkilms,  and  Von  Martius  to  GactaoesD.  Brongniart  at  one 
time  thought  them  a  family  sid  generis^  but  has  since 
referred  themi  with  Count  Stembei*g,  to  the  family  of  arbo- 
rescent ferns.  Lindley  and  Hutton  think  that '  the  weight 
of  evidence  seems  to  incUne  in  favour  of  both  Sigillaria  and 
Stigmaria  having  been  Dicotyledonous  plants,  and  of  the 
highest  degree  of  organisatioDi  tuoh  as  CaotMes  or  Su- 


phorbiaeee,  or  even  Asdepiadaceao.'  To  these  laniilies  ibcr 
seem  to  approach,  particularly  in  their  soft  texture,  in  their 
deeply  channelled  stems,  and  especially  in  their  soars  being 
placed  in  perpendicular  rows  between  the  furmws.  Tbe«c 
writers  however  add  that  *  in  the  total  absence  oCaU  know- 
ledge of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  these  antient  tree«»  we 
think  it  better  to  place  the  genus  among  other  species  the 
affinity  of  which  is  altogether  doubtful.* 

Brongniart,  in  his  'Histoire  des  Veg^etaux  Foasiles,'  enu- 
merates fifty-nine  species  of  Sigillaha,  and  Lindley  and 
Hutton,  in  the  '  Fossil  Flora,'  have  figured  eight  specin 
found  in  Great  Britain.    [Coal-Plants.] 

The  oircumstamoes  under  which  Sigillariss  occur  in  the 
strata  associated  with  coal  are  remarkable,  and  probablr 
may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  reveal  some  of  the  conditions 
which  were  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  vegetable 
mass  of  coal.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  fattbertu 
almost  universal  absence  of  leaves,  top,  roots,  and  interior 
structure;  we  generally  find  large  fragments,  or  perhai^s 
almost  the  whole  of  the  stems,  furroweid,  and  marked  ty 
the  bases  of  leaves,  but  in  other  respects  defioient,  truncal  e 
at  top,  and  abruptly  ending  toward  the  bottom.  If  the  plant 
lies  in  laminated  shale  above  a  bed  of  coal,  it  u  generaily 
compressed  flat,  having  the  exterior  converted  to  coal,  ami 
the  opposite  sides  nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  central  (perhaps  cellular)  portions.  If  in  grilsloBe 
above  a  bed  of  coal,  we  find  it  more  or  lesatnnsreno  to  the 
strata,  as  if  in  attitude  of  growth,  its  top  broken  off.  itf 
lower  part  enlarged  and  tumid,  and  nearly  touohing  tiie 
coal-bed,  but  apparently  rootless;  the  interior  fall  of  sandy 
laminse  or  irregular  accumulations  of  sand,  fragments  fif 
other  plants,  lumps  of  ironstone,  &c.  The  tree  was  ccr> 
tainly  hollow  when  the  sandstone  was  formed ;  but  whether 
through  decay  of  the  internal  cellular  substance,  or  a  ge- 
neral wasting  and  consumption  of  vascular  and  eellular 
structure,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  from  observation^ 
of  hollowed  dicotyledonous  trees  in  South  America,  is  «!iil 
doubtful.  Whether  the  leafless  and  apparently  rootles 
trees,  which  in  other  respects  are  in  the  attitude  and  ha«e 
the  aspect  of  growth,  did  really  grow  where  they  appear, 
and  have  lost  their  roots  by  absorption  and  conversion  wi* 
the  coaly  mass  below,  or  were  deposited  by  drifting  wiiii 
their  roots  more  or  less  deficient,  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance,  on  which  some  recent  excavations  on  the  line  «>f 
the  Bolton  railway,  a  few  miles  north  of  Manchester. 
have  thrown  much  light.  Hero,  above  a  thin  (6*inch>  mol- 
bed,  in  shaly  strata  much  inclined,  are  seen  several  fur- 
rowed stems  of  trees,  also  inclined  so  as  to  stand  at  r»^b: 
angles  to  tho  stratification,  most  of  them  evidently  rooti-fl. 
by  dichotomizing  root-branclies,  in  the  clay  over  the  ccjl 
The  extremities  of  the  roots  are  not  seen ;  perhaps  ibey 
entered  the  vegetable  mass  which  is  now  coal,  asia  wm 
carbonised  with  the  other  plants.  The  stems  are  fuROWcd. 
but  less  regularly  than  is  usual  in  Sigillaria,  and  marked  le*^«> 
plainly  than  is  usual  with  the  cicatrieea  of  learas.  The 
'bark,'  as  it  is  called,  is  coal,  showing  vtegetmUe  atracture : 
the  interior  is  sedimentary  rock.  These  plants  are  com> 
monly  imagined  tobeSigillarim;  at  all  events  some  of  tb«Tn 
are  likely  to  prove  so  (those  in  which  the  rooCS  are  least  obviou!&. 
and  the  base  is  tumid);  others  appear  to  us  to  be  us  much 
allied  to  Lepidodendron.  We  have  seen  specimens,  in  differ- 
ent coal-districts,  certainly  congeneric,  and  pnasentine  the 
same  intermediate  characters  between  Sigillaria  and  Lepi- 
dodendron. Around  the  bases  Mr.  Bowman  collected 
abundance  of  Lepidostrobi,  which  are  usually  referred  t^ 
Lepidodendron. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  here  trees  analogous  t^ 
Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron  remain  in  theplsoe,  attitude.  an<i 
circumstances  of  growth ;  their  roots  entered  a  sort  of  vegeis- 
ble  magma,  partly  the  fallen  accumulation  of  leaves  and  fniitf 
of  the  forests ;  over  this  mass  and  around  these  stena  water 
left  its  sediments  horison tally ;  these  liorixontal  strata  hs^c 
been  upheaved,  and  the  once  vertioal  stems  made  to  slope  in 
accordance  with  the  movement.  These  interesting  ir«^> 
have  been  carefully  preserved  in  siiUf  by  the  oare  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  and  models  have  also  been  made  of  them. 

SIGISMUND.    [Poland- tff>/ory.] 

SIQN  (Astronomy),  a  constellation ;  but  in  modem  tiii!c« 
a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac  only.  For  the  dtstinctum  •  f 
the  sidereal  and  astronomical  lodiae,  see  Frsckssv^n 
(p.  495). 

SIGN  (Mathematica).  Every  syrabol  is  a  sign  of  acme- 
thing  or  othert  the  original  meaning  of  the  imd  ttgo  t^* 
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plying  to  any  niArk  of  distinction  or  designation.  The 
^oiieral  consideration  of  the  subject  of  signs  eomes  under  the 
word  Syhbol  ;  for  this  term  sign  is  exclusively  applied  in 
luatliematical  analysis  to  the  signs  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion (+  and  -->.  A  positive  quantity,  as  +3,  m  said  to 
have  the  positive  sign ;  a  negative  quantity,  as  —3,  the  ne« 
gative  sign. 

I'lic  theory  of  these  signs  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  algebra, 
ns  distinguished  fW>m  arithmetic  [NEGAnvE  and  Ikpos- 
sini.E  Quantities];  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  it  on  any 
satisihotory  basis  except  that  of  distinct  definitions  not 
wholly  derived  firom  arithmetic  On  this  point  however  it 
is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  further;  the  object  of 
tln^  article  being  the  application  of  the  signs,  and  in  parti- 
rnlar  those  details  of  interpretation  which  are  necessary  in 
the  application  of  ordinary  algebra  to  geometry.  By  ordi- 
nary algebra  we  mean  that  system  in  which  the  positive  and 
iio^ntivo  quantities  are  fully  capable  of  interpretation,  but  in 
which  V— 1  is  considered  as  incapable  of  interpretation. 

I'he  relative  meaning  of  +  and  ^  u*  direct  opposition  of 
prn]ierties ;  and  it  is  only  where  direct  opposition  is  possible 
that  complete  interpretation  can  exist  The  symbol  -f-^ 
means  not  only  a  units  of  its  kind,  but  a  units  directed  to 
l>c  considered  in  a  specific  one  of  two  (the  only  possible) 
Ii^'hts,  or  used  in  a  specific  one  of  two  (the  only  possible) 
manners ;  the  first  generally  impljring  the  second.  Thus  lut 
n  inches  be  measured  from  a  given  point ;  the  superposition 
of  -f  or  —  tells  nothing,  for  the  measurement  may  bo  made 
in  nn  infinite  number  of  difi'erent  directions.  Choose  one  of 
UwiQ  directions,  or  rather  one  line  of  direction,  and  the  in* 
determinate  character  of  the  proposal  (to  measure  a  inches 
i'rom  the  given  point)  is  almost  gone:  there  are  but  two 
directions  in  which  to  do  it;  if  one  of  them  (no  matter 
which)  be  signified  by  +a,  the  other  (no  matter  which, 
except  with  reference  to  the  first)  must  be  denoted  by  —a. 

A  problem  may  present  different  sets  of  oppositions  of 
very  different  kinds.    Thus  we  might  have  a  problem  in 
whicli  there  are  concerned  together — 1,  time  before  or  time 
lifter  a  certain  epoch ;  2,  height  above  or  height  below  a 
certain  level ;  3,  the  debtor  or  creditor  side  of  certain  books. 
To  G^ive  a  more  precise  idea  (it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  frame 
a  specific  problem),  a  man  might  engage  to  build  a  wall  on 
(hilerent  terms  as  to  the  foundation  and  what  is  above  the 
^Tound ;  for  which  he  might  have  to  borrow  money  and  pay 
interest  up  to  a  certain  time,  when  by  receiving  the  whole 
auiount  due  to  him  he  might  repay  and  invest  besides ;  and 
tlte  whole  transaction  might  have  to  be  properly  entered  in 
Ins  books.     The  young  student  might  suppose  that  if  -fl 
nnd  —  1  represent  a  foot  of  the  wall  above  and  afoot  below 
tiie  ground,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  -fl  >^nd  «-  1 
(undistineuishable  from  the  former)  will  do  to  represent 
one  pound  of  interest  due  to  and  from  the  contractor;  and 
stiU  less  that  the  same  +1  and  *l  will  also  do  to  direct  IL 
to  be  carried  to  the  debtor  or  creditor  side  of  his  books.  But 
w-lmt  he  will  learn  from  a  properly  established  algebra  (and 
until  bo  has  learnt  it,  he  is  not  in  possession  of  any  part  of 
the  difference  between  algebra  and  arithmetic)  is  this— that 
he  would  gain  absolutely  nothing  by  inventing  such  distinc- 
tive symbols  as  would  remove  bis  doubt  of  their  appl ica- 
b.itiy.       Let  (  +  )  1  and  (— )  1  represent  feet  of  wall,  [+]  I 
and  [— ]  1  pounds  sterling  of  interest,  {  +  }  I  ^^^  {-^  1 }  1 
pounds  sterling  carried  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  books; 
w  htlo  +  I  and  ^1  represent  simple  addition  or  subtraction. 
Let  the  problem  be  fairly  translated  into  algebraical  Ian- 
^Mjagc.  and  an  equation  formed  in  which  all  the  distinctive 
s\  mbols  arc  seen :    algebra  teaches  that  the  rules  to  be  ap- 
I  lied  to  that  equation  differ  in  no  respect  whatever  from 
\]u»e  which  would  have  been  applicable  if  all  the  signs  had 
oino  from  the  same  source  of  meaning.    Perhaps  it  would 
l>e  heller  if  the  student  were  not  allowed  to  come  so  easily 
))  y  (his  result  as  he  usually  does,  but  should  be  made  to  learn 
hy  his  trouble  how  unnecessary  the  distinctions  really  are. 
It  ^  to  operations,  and  allowed  in  due  time  to  £eel  the  relief 
ntV.u-dcd  by  dropping  them. 

When  a  problem  admits  of  but  one  opposition  (say  it 
simply  refers  to  time  measured  future  or  past  from  a  given 
rpoch ),  there  is  no  difilculty  about  the  interpretation  of  any 
result.  If  this  result  be  positive,  it  must  be  such  time  as 
Ai  as  c.illed  positive  when  the  operation  was  put  into  shape; 
and  the  contrary.  But  in  the  application  to  geometry,  an 
extension  of  the  interpretation  of  signs  enables  us  to  remove 
f^oiiie  difficulties  in  the  proper  expression  of  angles,  which 
we  proceed  to  detcribe. 


In  the  rectilinear  figures  considered  by  Euclid,  the  sum  of 
the  external  angles  is  always  equal  to  four  right  angles.  In 
these  figures  thero  are  no  re-entering  angles.  [Salient.] 
The  proposition  remains  true  when  there  are  re-entering 
angles,  provided  that  the  angles  which  then  take  the  place 
of  what  were  called  external  angles  be  counted  as  negative. 
In  algebraic  geometry  it  is  usuafto  refer  all  points  and  lines 
to  two  straight  lines  at  right  andes  to  one  another.  [Ab- 
scissa; Co-ORDiNATBs.]  The  followiug  conventions  must 
now  be  employed : — 

1.  Let  VX  and  WY  be  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  meeting 
at  O,  the  origin.     Let  OX  and  OY  be  positive  directions ; 


OV  and  OW,  negative  directions. 

2.  A  line  draw  a  from  O  to  any  point  P  is  in  itself  (fur 
the  present)  neither  positive  nor  negative;  either  sign 
may  be  given  to  OP,  but  the  contrary  one  must  be  given 
toOQ. 

3.  The  line  OP  may,  keeping  its  sign,  revolve  round  O ; 
nor,  if  negative,  is  it  to  be  counted  positive  when  it  comes 
into  momentary  coincidence  with  OX ;  nor,  if  positive,  is  it 
to  be  counted  negative  when  in  coincidence  witn  OV.  And 
generally,  a  straight  line  revolving  round  any  point  does  not 
take  the  signs  of  lines  which  receive  signs  on  account  of  the 
fixed  directions  in  which  they  are  drawn. 

4.  The  angle  made  by  two  lines  A  and  B  is  to  have  a  dis- 
tinction of  sign  drawn,  according  as  it  is  called  the  angle 
made  by  A  with  B,  or  the  angle  made  by  B  with  A  (the 
angles  made  by  A  from  B,  and  by  B  from  A,  would  be 
better).  If  the  angle  of  A  with  B  (say  A'^B)  be  positive, 
then  the  angle  made  by  B  with  A  (B'^A)  is  negative,  and 
vice  versd, 

5.  The  positive  direction  of  revolution  is  that  in  which  a 
line  moves  from  the  positive  part  of  the  axis  of  x  to  the 
positive  part  of  the  axis  of  v  (as  marked  by  tlie  arrows). 

6.  The  sign  of  any  line  drawn  through  P  is  thus  deter* 
mined.  If  OP  be  pon'tive,  that  direction  is  positive  in 
which  the  point  P  must  move  so  as  to  revolve  positively; 
thus,  OP  being  positive,  PK  is  positive  and  PL  negative. 
But  if  OP  be  negative,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  but  the 
rules  need  only  be  remembered  which  suppose  OP  positive. 

7.  When  an  angle  amounts  to  more  than  four  right  angles^ 
the  four  right  augles  may  be  thrown  away;  and  generally, 
four  right  angles,  or  any  multiple  of  them,  may  be-  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  any  angle. 

8.  In  measuring  the  angles  made  by  two  lines  passing 
through  P  (OP  bein^  positive),  the  positive  directions  on 
those  lines  (found  as  in  6)  must  be  used :  and  by  A'^B,  the 
angular  departure  of  A  from  B,  is  understood  the  amount  of 
positive  revolution  which  will  bring  B  into  the  position  A. 

9.  Hence  it  follows  that  A^B  is  either  equal  to  A^'X- 
B^X,  or  differs  from  it  by  four  right  angles,  X  standing  for 
the  axis  of  x, 

10.  Hence  also  it  follows  that  in  every  closed  figure,  whe- 
ther such  as  those  admitted  by  Euclid  or  not,  some  of  (he 
antfles  are  negative,  if  every  angle  A'^B  be  interpreted  as 
A^X— B^X.  And  in  every  such  measurement,  the  sum  of 
all  the  angles,  with  their  proper  signs,  is  equsl  to  nothing. 
But,  measured  as  in  (8),  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  is  nothing, 
or  a  multiple  of  four  right  angles  positive  or  negative.  This 
ambiguity  is  wholly  indifferent  in  trigonometrical  opera- 
tions. 

To  prove  the  last,  let  us  consider  a  four-sided  figure,  of 
which  the  sides  are  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  angles  of  the  figure, 
taken  in  order,  are  A"B,  B"C.  C"D,  D^A,  which,  roeaf^ured 
as  in  9,  are  A"X-B"X,  B'X-C^X,  C^X-D*X.  D"X- 
A'^X,  the  sum  of  which  is  obviously  nothing.  But  if  anyone 
of  these  angles  should  differ  from  the  preceding,  it  can  l)o 
only  by  a  multiple  of  four  right  angles,  whence  the  sum 
must  bie  a  multiple  of  four  right  angles. 

We  iball  now  take  as  an  example,  the  three  iDgles  of  * 


6  I  Q 


51Q 


8  I  O 


Iritnglei  Mtittafttitig  tlwm  flrH  liy  each  lida  ifith  raferetice 
to  th«  next,  and  then  by  comparing  each  of  thesidei  with  Ibti 
axis  of  0?.     The  tides  are  marked  A,  fi,  C ;  the  angles  of 


Euclid,  without  reference  to  sign,  are  d,p,yi  v^d  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  directions  are  marked.    Four  right  angles 
are  denoted  as  usual  by  2ir.    Required  A'^B  +  BX  +  C* A . 
In  A^'B,  the  amount  of  positive  revolution  by  which  the 

{)ositive  part  of  B  turns  round  into  that  of  A  is  7  +  ir.  Simi- 
arly  for  B^'C.  we  have  o+ir,  and  for  C*A,  P+w,  The  sum 
of  these,  a+i3  +  y  being  ir,  is  4ir,  a  multiple  of  2v,  Now  let 
the  angle  A'^X  be  6.  Then  B'^X  will  be^seen  to  be  an 
angle  in  this  figure  greater  than  two  righft  angles,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  ir-f  0— y.  while  C*X  is  greater  than  three 
right  angles,  and  is  2ir'^a+0— y.    Hence  we  have 


A'B  =  ©-(jr+e-y)  =  y-» 
B^'C  =  ir+e  -  y  -  (2n'-a+d-y) 
C'A=  (2r-o  +  e-y)-  e 


=s  a— «• 


i3+». 


Only  the  third  angle  gives  precisely  the  same  in  both ;  in 
the  other  two,  the  second  determination  gives  in  each  case 
four  right  angles  less  than  the  first  The  sum  of  the  three 
angles  is  now  O. 

The  use  of  this  system  lies  in  enabling  us  to  gire  in  a 
general  form  propositions  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
large  examination  of  pattieular  oases.  This  examination 
is  not  usually  made  in  elementary  works ;  but  instead  of  it, 
the  true  result,  derired  fmm  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  is  made  to  the  reader  the  eonsequeace  of  a  particular 
case.  In  the  consideration  of  curves,  for  instance,  there  are 
to  be  considered,  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  the  co-ordinates, 
the  radius  vector,  the  tangent,  the  perpendicular  on  iu  and 
the  ladius  of  curvature.  The  varieties  of  figure  which  arise 
out  of  these  lines  are  very  nuttterons,  and  nothing  but  gene- 
ralised suppositions,  competent  to  assign  definite  angles  in 
ail  oases.  Can  legitimately  bring  out  general  propositions. 
For  instances,  see  Tanobnt,  Spiaal;  and  for  ftirther  deve- 
lopement,  see  Library  rf  UseftU  Kmntfledge,  '  Diflbrential 
Calculus,'  pp.  341-345. 

81GN-MANUAL  means,  in  ito  widest  sense,  the  sig- 
nature or  mark  made  by  a  person  upon  any  legal  instru* 
ment  to  show  his  conourrence  in  it.  Before  the  art  of 
writing  was  so  universally  practised  as  it  now  is,  the  sign- 
manual  or  signature  was  usually  a  cross,  attested  either  by 
the  seal  of  the  party  containing  his  armorial  bearings,  or  by 
the  signature  of  another  person  declaring  to  whom  the  tnark 
lielonged.  The  latter  indeed  is  still  the  practice  with  per- 
sons who  cannot  write.  Spelman  ('  Sigillum*)  quotes  from 
*  Histoire  de  Bretaigne^'  liv.  t.,  0.  28,  a  charter  of  Alan  '  le 
longe,*  king  of  Briltanyt^ated  in  689 : '  Under  our  great  seal 
and  sign-manual,  and  also  under  the  signs-manual  comi* 
turn  Comnbiensts  and  Leoniensis,  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
ardibishcfi  of  DMe,  of  tlie  chanoellor,  and  of  twelve  other 
witnesses  (''consenting*')  wbose  seals  are  affixed.' 

Sign-manual  now  however  is  used  to  denote  the  signature 
of  a  reigning  prince.  It  is  usually  in  this  country  the  prince's 
name,  or  its  initial  letter,  with  the  initial  of  his  stvle  or  title 
in  Latin.  Thus  the  sign^manual  of  George  fV.,  when 
prince  regent,  wne  Goerge  P.  R.,  or  G.  P.  R. ;  that  of  the 
present  queen  is  Victoria  R.,  or  V.  R. 

The  royal  sign-manual  is  usually  placed  at  the  top  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  instrument,  together  with  the  privy 
seal ;  and  it  is  requisite  in  all  cases  where  the  privy  seal 
and  afterwards  the  great  seel  are  used.  The  sign-manual 
most  be  oountersigned  by  a  principal  secretary  of  state^  or 


ftiy 
ev  b 


by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  when  attached  to  a  grtnt  or 
warrant,  it  being  then  the  principal  act,  and  it  must  al»o  U 
accompanied  by  the  signet  or  privy  seal.  But  where  tbe 
sign-manual  only  directe  that  another  act  shall  be  done,  u 
fin-  letters-patent  to  be  made,  it  must'  be  ooanteriigiied 
by  some  person,  though  not  necessarily  by  theM  (rest  otii- 
cers  of  state.  The  authenticity  pf  the  sign-manuaA  it  id- 
mitied  in  courts  of  Uw  upon  production  of  the  iostrumcLt 
to  which  it  is  attached.    (Comyns's  Digt$t) 

SIGNATURE,  in  Music,  is  tbe  term  by  which  tbe  clefi 
and  aharps  or  fiats  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  si«ff 
are,  ooUectively*  known*  and  by  which  the  key  ii  pr 
shown.  See  Kbv,  Where  tbe  8igrmimr§  in  every  ke) 
given. 

SIGNATURE,  in  Printing,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
letters  or  figures  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  certain 
pages  in  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to  flicilitate  tbe  gathCT  ns, 
folding,  collating,  and  binding  of  it..  Tbe  French  phoicit 
generally  use  figures*  but  English  printers  for  the  ido»i 
part  use  small  capital  lettera.  The  bookbinders'  alpbsljet, 
as  it  is  called,  contains  only  83  letters  (/  tr.  and  whms 
omitted) ;  and  as  tho  title-sheet,  which  contains  the  (lc<ir 
ration,  preface,  &e.,  is  generally  printed  last«  the  signaiu.M 
of  the  work  itself  commence  with  B,  leaving  a  for  the  (it ii-- 
sheet  If  there  be  other  introductory  matter  besides  tic 
title-sheet,  small  letters,'as  a,  b,  8tc.,  are  used  till  tbe  no.K 
itself  is  reached.  If  the  work  oontaina  more  than  23  sbee :», 
the  second  set  of  signatures  are  aa»  bb,  or  more  comiDoi  v 
2  A,  2  B,  &c. ;  and  the  third  set  3  a«  3  b,  and  so  on.  li  lU 
work  is  in  folio,  it  requires  only  one  signature;  if  in  4to.  ttr 
8vo.,  it  requires  two,  ss,  for  instance,  b  on  the  first  paire  lU 
B  2  on  the  third ;  if  in  12mo.,  it  requires  three,  y  b  on  the 
first  page,  b  2  on  the  third  page,  and  b  3  on  the  ninth  page: 
and  so  on  for  printed  works  of  other  forms. 

SIGNET,  SEAL.  The  impreaion  of  a  seal  has  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  to  prote  the  authenticity  of  tu 
documents  to  whioh  it  is  attached.  Amongst  Ssstern  na- 
tions seals  were,  and  still  are,  rings  engraved  usually  wt>h 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and,  among  the  Mohammed ari\ 
with  some  devout  aspiration.  Thedelitery  of  such  a  seal  U 
the  sovereign  was  a  vrarrant  to  the  holder  to  exercise  iL- 
royal  functions,  or  at  least  served  as  a  credential :  of  this  «e 
find  frequent  instances  in  the  Scriptures.  Sir  Edward  CAe 
asserts  that  seals  were  used  in  England  a  oentury  be!->re 
the  Conquest ;  and  he  quotes  a  charter  of  King  M*vh 
dated  in  956,  and  sealed  not  only  with  hia  own  seal,  but 
with  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  also  ststes  thit 
the  charter  of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia  (755-794),  when\^ 
he  gave  the  Peter  Pence,  *  doth  yet  remain  under  srai.' 
Richard  I.  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  used  a  teat,  f 
arms;'  theretofore  the  royal  seal  had  been  on  effigy  of  \ut 
king  armed  and  on  horsebaok.  The  seals  of  the  cod  re}  >.  ; 
parties  sre  now  essential  to  all  legal  instruments  whenli) 
real  estate  is  conveyed.    [Dsbds<} 

The  law  recognises  three  royal  seals: — U  The  great  s^i! 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  tbe  lord  chancellor :  this  is  a\'- 
ponded  to  all  letters-patent,  and  contains  two  impres»)<>!*« 
the  one  being  usuallvthe  sovereign  on  horseback,  the  other 
the  sovereign  seated,  supported  by  embleioatical  figine^ 
and  with  the  coat  of  arms  somewhere  in  the  field,  lut 
great  seal  is  essential  to  all  royal  grants  of  inheriianre^  •  r 
chattels  real,  to  grants  of  an  office  in  fee^  and  to  all  wru>  at 
common  law.  Where  tlie  king's  seal  is  mentionedt  11  k 
understood  to  be  the  great  seal.  2,  The  priTy  seal,  «hic^i  •» 
in  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  1  m» 
seal  is  valid  for  the  ksiung  of  the  royal  treasure,  or  for  u  v 

Sosing  of  chattels,  or  the  oontraeting  or  discharging  of  a 
ebt.  It  is  used  as  a  warrant  for  lettera-patent  before  \U\ 
pass  the  great  seal.  The  privy  seal  consists  of  the  stids  if 
the  sovereign.  3»  The  signet*  or  privy  signet,  which  is  n 
the  custody  of  the  principal  seeielaries  of  state.  Execpttr  j 
that  it  authenticates  the  sign  manual,  this  seal  seems  to 
have  no  Talidity,  allhodgh  it  is  alleged  to  be  suficient  1  ^ 
^ive  validity  to  the  writ  ne  exeat  rtgno^  whereby  a  subo  1 
18  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  realm.  For  tbe  0^  <f 
k\\  the  seals  the  countersignatore  of  a  prineipal  secretan  rf 
state  is  reouired  by  statute,    ^sgastaby  or  fihr atb  ] 

(Comyn^s  IHgeett  *niele  '  nient;'  Colm  upon  LUiUV-^^ 
Bargravo  and  Thomas's  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  833.) 


Elff)  or  VOLUlfX  THX  TWBNTtriRSt. 
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Fklnlid  by  Wiu-iah  Gmwss  ud  Bomb  SliaSud-sliwI. 
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